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npHE  progren  of  science  and  general  knowledge  during  the  twenty-four  years  which 
X  haTe  eUpsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  has  made  it  impracticable  any  longer  to  render  thst  work  a  fit 
representatiye  of  existing  knowledge,  by  mere  corrections'  and  supplements.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  considered  adyisable  to  re-write  or  re-edit  it  throughout,  and  thua 
to  make  it  an  entirely  new  work.  It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  Editor  to  associate 
with  himself  writers  of  admitted  competenoe  in  the  yarious  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
work,  and  the  same  system  has  been  followed  in  the  new  edition  now  in  course  of 
publication.  It  is  beliered  that  the  nsmes  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to 
this  new  edition  form  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Editors'  efibrts  to  render  this 
work  a  trustworthy  source  of  information  haye  in  no  way  relaxed,  and  that  the  book 
may  therefore  be  consulted  with  confidence  by  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  each  particular  science,  with  the  detsils  and  history 
of  many,  and  with  the  main  fiicts  of  the  multifarious  subjects  with  which  it  is  neces- 
saiy,  at  the  present  day,  for  all  intelligent  persons  to  have  some  acquaintance. 

The  plan  of  the  fourth  edition  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  former  ones,  but  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  on  which  the  Dictionary  was  originally  planned, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  the  name  at  first  designed  for  the  work.  The  intention 
of  the  Editor  was  to  call  it  a  *  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms,'  and  to  limit  its  con- 
tents to  a  brief  explanation  of  an  exhaustiye  list  of  Scientific  words ;  but  after  mature 
consideration  it  was  thought  desirable,  in  carrying  the  design  into  execution,  to  limit 
the  number  of  words  included  in  the  Dictionary,  and  by  extending  the  length  of  par- 
ticular articles  to  make  it  a  readable  book,  rather  than  a  mere  work  of  reference.  In 
the  present  edition  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editors,  while  retaining  the  readable 
chaxvoter  of  the  work,  to  diminish  the  extreme  length  of  some  of  the  articles,  and  to 
increase  their  number ;  but  the  total  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  New  Edition 
is  considerably  increased.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  many  branches  of  Science,  and 
especially  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Gkology,  Mineralogy,  and  Botany,  the  omission 
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of  terms  now  in  common  use,  which  are  requisite  for  students  and  collectors,  some- 
what lessened  the  utility  of  the  work.  A  large  number  of  new  articles  have  therefore 
been  added  in  the  present  edition,  and  the  whole  has  been  brought,  as  closely  as 
possible,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  pretended,  and  indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible, to  include  all  the  terms  employed  in  any  branch  of  science,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  omissions  are  few  and  unimportant,  and  that,  practically,  a  sufficient  number 
are  included  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader  and  the  non-professional 
student.  The  progress  of  historical  criticism,  and  of  the  Sciences  of  Comparative 
Philology  and  Mythology,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  re-write  the  articles  which 
treated  of  these  subjects,  and  to  add  many  new  ones.  In  assigning  derivations,  the 
Editors  have  sought  chiefly  to  avoid  guess-work ;  but  the  principles  which  have 
guided  them  in  this  part  of  their  task  are  given  in  detail  in  the  general  preface  to  the 
work. 

A  larger  and  more  leffible  type  has  been  adopted  than  that  of  the  previous  editions; 
but  although  the  size  of  the  work  has  been  thereby,  and  by  the  lax^e  accretion  of  new 
matter,  extended  to  three  volumes,  the  price  is  not  increased. 
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IONIAN  ISLANDS 


IONIAN  ISLANDS,  a  collection  of  7  principal 
and  mmy  smaller  ifilanda  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts 
cf  Greece,  fonning  part  of  the  kin^om  of  Greece, 
between  the  36th  and  40th  pandleis  of  N.  lat.,  and 
between  the  19th  and  2drd  deg.  of  £.  long.  The 
fbDowing  is  the  area  and  popidation  of  the  seven 
pnncipal  islands,  according  to  a  census  taken  in 
the  year  1860  :^ 


J* 


—. 

Aim  In 
Sq.  IGlM 

Pofnalatioii 

ntidffot  Id 
llMl«l«ndi 

Tstal 

Popula- 

tfarn 

Corfu    .    . 
Cephalonia 
Zante    .    . 
KantaMaua 
Ithaca  .    . 
Oerigo  .    « 
Paxo     .    . 

227 
811 
161 
156 

44 
116 

26 

63,649 
71,483 
38,188 
30,573 
11,742 
18,700 
6,000 

6,765 

1,922 

356 

100 

14 

43 

69,414 
73,404 
88,438 
20,673 
11,766 
18,743 
6,000 

Total  . 

1,041 

324,328 

8,098 

382,426 

These  islands — a  more  minute  description  of 
which  will  be  found  under  their  several  neads— 
have,  generally  speaking,  ragged  irregular  coasts, 
and  a  very  uneven  surface ;  barren  rocks  and 
heath-eov^ed    hiUs    forming  nearly  half  their 
whok  contents.    Their  geoI(^ical  formation  is 
chieily   limestone,  disposed  in    highly  inclined 
strata,  intermixed  with  grey  foliated  gypsum,  and 
masses  of  sandstone :  and  there  are  few  oiganic 
remains.    The  climate  is  mild,  but  subject  to 
sadden  changes.    The  mrocco^  however,  makes 
the  heat  occasionally  oppressive,  and  the  ther- 
mometer in  summer  frequently  rises  to  32^  Reaum. 
Uurrieanes,  called  here  {JwroMcai) ,  and  earthquakes, 
are  frequent,  especiaU^  in  Zante.    There  fell,  in 
1^138,  49.04  inches  rain.    Fine   springs  of  fresh 
wates  are  abundant  on  most  of  the  islands.    The 
soil  is  more  favourable  to  grape  cultivation  than 
Vy  Mt^  raising  of  com;  and  hence  more  than  f 
of  the  surface  available  for  tillage  is  laid  out  in 
currant-grounds,  vineyards,  and  olive  plantations, 
which  are  all  managed  with  considerable  skill 
The  land  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  pro- 
fiwton,  who  let  it  out  to  tenants  on  the  mitaofer 
^ttfloo,  receiving  half  the  produce  as  rent. 

'  The  following  table  gives  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  of  the  people  of  the  seven  islands, 
aoeonitng  to  official  returns,  in  the  year  18G0 : — 

TotTru. 


lalMMb 

Decupled  In 
Afrleoltun 

17,000 
14,268 
8,232 
8,250 
8.000 
2,670 
400 

Oeeupledin 
Maaantctam 

OecDp(«d  In 
Comia«rc« 

1,600 

1,800 

441 

385 

1,900 

910 

87 

Corfu  .    .    . 
Cephalonia  . 
Zante  .    .    . 
Santa  Maura 
Ithaca     .    . 
Cerigo      .    . 
Paxo    .    .    . 

2,050 

8,391 

1,830 

200 

800 

760 

Total  .    . 

\     48,820 

8,631 

7,078 

The  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  was  as 
follows  in  the  year  1862  : — 


Idaa<U 

BOTM 

HoftMd 
Caute 

Sbwp 

Goatt 

Corfu    .    . 
Cephalonia 
Zante    .    . 
SantaHaara 
Ithaca  .    . 
Cerigo  .    . 
Paxo     .    . 

Total   . 

8,628 
1,685 
8,084 
1,646 
700 
1,160 
9 

6,126 

1,561 

1,282 

1,640 

150 

920 

12 

85,587 

86,636 

18,430 

19,500 

7,000 

1,950 

800 

19,672 

87,734 

16,708 

17,450 

8,000 

8,000 

200 

11,811 

10,640 

118,402 

102,664 

The  manufactures  are  not  important  Soap  is 
made  at  Corfu  and  Zante:  earthenware,  silk 
shawls,  goat-hair  carpets,  coane  blankets,  linen 
cloths,  and  sacking  are  also  made  to  some  extent. 
The  islands,  however,  enjoy  a  considerable  share 
of  the  conunerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to 
their  convenient  situation  for  the  supplv  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.  They  import  wheat  and 
other  grain;  chiefly  from  Odessa,  silks,  cotton, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  cured  fish,  British  hardware, 
and  colonial  produce,  the  total  value  of  which 
amounted,  in  1862,  to  1,273,114/L;  and  in  the 
same  year,  they  exported  isUnd  produce  and 
manufactures  (olive-oil,  currants,  wme,  valonia, 
cotton,  salt,  soap,  and  woven  fabrics)  to  the 
amount  of  1,108,5192: 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  the  value 
of  the  total  imports  and  exports  m  each  of  the 
years  1859, 1861,  and  1862. 


1859 

1861 

ises 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

1,806,303 
649,057 

£ 

1,236,657 
901,221 

£ 
1,273,114 
1.108,519 
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2  IONIAN  ISLANDS 

Beeides  sending  deputies  to  the  parlinment  of 
(>reece,  and  taking  tlieir  share  in  tlie  legislative 
government  of  the  kingdom,  the  seven  islands 
have  each  a  council  of  5  raems.,  selected  out  of  a 
list  of  10,  furnished  by  the  «ync/pte,  with  whom 
5  other  active  functionaries  are  nominated  by  the 
(Jreek  government  to  act  as  an  executive  body. 
The  judicial  power  is  lodged  in  a  supreme  court 
at  Corfu,  comprising  four  ordinary  and  2  extra- 
ordinarj'  mems. ;  of  the  former,  two  must  be  native 
lonians,  and  two  are  appointetl  by  the  central 
government.  The  ordinary  mems.  decide  common 
causes,  and,  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  appeal 
to  the  extraordinary  mems.  Subordinate  to  this 
court  are  four  tribunals  on  each  island,  making  21 
in  the  whole,  and  mider  these  again  are  justice-of- 
peace  courts  for  minor  offences  and  small  civil 
suits.  The  religious  establishment  consists  of  an 
archbishop  and  bishops,  with  the  vicars  or  curates 
of  the  Greek  church,  which  is  the  dominant  reli- 
gion. Full  liberty,  however,  is  given  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Kom.  Catholic  and  Protestant  creeds. 

The  revenues  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are  princi- 
pally derived  from  export  duties  on  oil  and  cur- 
rants of  19^  per  cent,  on  wine  of  6  per  cent,,  and 
on  soap  of  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duties  on 
imported  merchandise  are  regulated  by  a  tariff, 
and  all  articles  not  specifically  included  in  it  pay 
an  ad  valorem  dutjr  of  7  and  8  per  cent.  The 
following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  each  of 
the  years  1860-62  ;— 


I860 


Revenue . 

Expenditure' 


£ 

I40.86« 
161,187 


1861 


£ 

153,028 
164,619 


1863 


£ 
174,7M 
160,644 


The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  for  police, 
courts  of  law,  and  public  education — on  the  latter 
account  13,828/,  were  exfjcndedin  1862.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue,  in  the  year  1862,  were  as 
follows  :-^ 


Soared  of  Rorcnso 


Customs. 
Import  Dntiev : — 
Oia  General  Merctaandtfle 
„   Foreign  Wines  and  Spirits 
„   Toboooo    .... 
Grain       .... 


»» 


Total 


Export  Duties : — 
On  Olive  Oil  . 
Currants  . 
Island  Wines 


»• 


tt 


Amennt 


£• 

86,777 

2,446 

4,066 

24,827 


66.616 


Total 


Total  of  Customs  Duties 


Stamp  Duties 

Sole  of  Gunpowder  (Monopoly) 

/Health  Office 
Receipts  for  Tariff  ,  Post  Office    . 

Dues.  '  Execntlye  Police  . 

I  Judicial 
Free  Port  WarehnuM  Rents 
Receipts  for  Public  Instruction 
Misc^laneoos   ...... 

Total     . 


61,689 

28,227 

764 

79,670 

148,286 

13.689 
769 
4,160 
1,401 
2,788 
261 
1,816 
1.884 
1,774 


174,764 


The  only  coins  properly  belonging  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  are  a  silver  SiL  piece  and  a  copper  cent ; 
but  those  mostly  in  circulation  are  Spanish  doub- 
loons and  dollars  and  Venetian  dollars,  received 
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in  pajTnent  for  the  produce  exported  to  Spain 
and  Italy.  British  silver  coins  are  also  occa- 
sional! v  met  with.  The  chief  standard  of  weight 
is  the  imperial  troy  pound  of  5,760  grains  :  24  of 
these  grains  make  a  calco;  20  calci  m^ke  an 
ounce,  and  12  ounces  compose  a  lihhra  sottile. 
The  Uhbra  grosae  is  equivalent  to  the  pound  avoir- 
dupois, and  100  of  these  pounds  make  a  talento. 
The  l<luglij$h  yard  is  the  standard  linear  measure : 
5^  yards  make  a  camtoo,  220  yards  a  stadio,  and 
1.760  yards  a  mile.  The  gallon  (equivalent  to 
the  English  gallon)  contains  8  cUcotoli. 

The  Ionian  Lslands  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  history  of  Greece,  but  only  as  de- 
tached governments,  and  not  under  their  collective 
form.  After  having  repeatedlj'  changed  masters 
during  the  middle  ages  they  at  length  became  the 
possession  of  tlie  Venetians  early  in  the  15th 
century.  They  were  thenceforward  governed  by 
an  Itidian  proconsul;  the  Italian  language  was 
generally  introduced  into  public  acts  and  among 
the  nobles ;  and  Cx)rfu  was  made  the  chief  arsenal 
and  port  of  the  Venetian  navy.  In  this  state  the 
islands  continued  till  1797,  when  thev  were  seized 
by  the  French,  who  were  confirmed  in  their  pos- 
session by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Two 
years  afterwards  they  were  taken  by  the  Kussians 
and  Turks,  and  declared  an  independent  republic, 
under  their  joint  protection.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
in  1807,  restored  them  once  more  to  tlie  French, 
who  retained  them  till  1814,  when  they  were 
placed  under  British  protection.  The  British 
government,  finally,  ceded  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
the  young  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  protocol  of 
cession  being  signed  on  May  28,  1864.  On  the 
Ist  of  June.  1864,  a  Greek  garrison  arrived  at 
Corfu,  and  the  same  day  the  last  British  troops 
quitted  the  islands. 

IOWA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  N.  America, 
between  lat.  40^  30'  and  43°  30' N.,  and  long.  90^ 
and  97°  W.,  having  N.  the  Minesota  territory,  E. 
the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Mississippi,  S.  the  states  of 
Missouri,  and  W.  the  Missouri  and  Sioux  rivers. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  parallelogram,  and  has  an  area 
of  65,045  square  miles.  Pop.  674,948  in  1860. 
Surface  midulating,  without  any  high  hills  or 
mountains ;  but  a  tract  of  considerably  elevated 
table  land  occupies  the  greater  part  of  its  centre, 
dividing  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Mississippi 
from  those  that  fall  into  the  Missouri.  The 
margins  of  the  creeks  and  riven  are  covered  for  a 
considerable  way  back  wiUi  large  timber  trees,  the 
rest  of  the  country  being  mostly  open  prairies.  The 
latter,  which  extends  over  two-thirds  of  the  surface, 
are  generally  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  oc- 
casionally intermixed  with  hazel  thickets  and 
saasairas  shrubs,  which,  in  the  flowering  season, 
have  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  Sou  variou.^ 
but  generally  good ;  consisting  in  the  bottoms  of 
a  deep  black  mould,  mixed  in  the  prairies  with 
sandy  loam,  red  clay,  and  gravel,  Iron  is  abun- 
dant; and  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  lead 
region  of  the  Union  is  found  in  the  SW.  quarter 
of  the  state ;  zinc  is  met  with,  and  limestone  is  a 
prevalent  formation.  Except  in  some  of  the  lowe.^t 
iMttoms,  the  country  is  salubrious.  The  cold  in 
winter,  though  frequently  severe,  is  not  injurious ; 
and  the  heats  in  summer  are  said  not  to  be  op- 
pressive. Iowa  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
principal  agricultural  states  of  the  Union.  It  is 
well  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits 
and  culinary  vi^tables  have  been  already  intro- 
duced ;  it  is  also  eltremely  well  fitted  for  grazing 
and  dairy  purposes.  The  situation  of  the  state, 
between  two  great  navigable  rivers,  affords  every 
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facility  for  the  exportation  of  its  various  products. 
The  town  of  Iowa,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  state,  is  the  seat  of  government; 
and  Burlington,  Dubuque  in  the  lead  district,  Da- 
venport, and  various  other  places,  are  fast  rising 
into  importance.    The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  chosen  every  four,  a  senate — numbering 
46  in  1864— elected  every  four,  and  a  house  of  re- 
presentatives— ^numbering  93  in  1864 — every  two 
years,  by  the  suflhiges  of  the  white  male  iiihabs. 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age.    The  members  of  both 
houses  axe  paid  for  their  attendance.    The  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  receive  each  1,000  doll,  a 
year  of  salaiy.    The  constitution  prohibits  the 
creation  of  any  corporation  with  banking  privi- 
leges.   A  university  has  been  establish^;  and 
ample  provision  made  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.    Slavery  is  not  permitted.    Iowa  was  ac- 
quired from  the  Indians  m  1832 :  in  1833,  it  began 
to  be  settled ;  in  1838  it  was  erected  into  a  terri- 
torial government;   and  on  the  28th  December, 
1846,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.    It  sends  6 
members  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

IPSWICH,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  river-port  and 
town  of  England,  cap.  co.  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Or- 
well, 40  m.  S.  Norwich,  and  63  m.  NE.  London, 
on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor. 
37,950  in  1861.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes 
12  entire  pais,  and  parts  of  6  others,  7,020  acres. 
The  town  occupies  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills 
gradually  sloping  to  the  river,  which  is  navigable 
up  to  this  point  by  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge.  The  streets 
are  irregulariy  built,  and  for  the  most  part  narrow; 
bat  some  of  them,  which  are  new  or  have  been 
recently  widened,  consist  of  neat  and  substantial 
buildings.    On  the  whole,  although  containing  a 


great  many  old-fashioned  houses,  the  town  pre-  j'uries  or  holding  co.  offices.    During  the  13th  and 


seats  a  flourishing  appearance,  and  is  not  only 
improving,  but  rapidly  extending.  It  is  lighted 
with  g^  and  the  streets  are  either  paved  or  ma- 
eadamiiend.  There  are  14  churehes,  none  very  re- 
markable for  architectural  beautv,  and  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  The  other  public 
buildings  are,  the  town-hall ;  the  shire-hall ;  the 
custom-house,  a  respectable  brick  structure  on 
the  qnav ;  a  commodious  market-house,  erected  in 
1811 ;  die  cOTn  exchange ;  the  co.  gaol,  said  to  be 
very  well  regulated ;  the  bor.  gaol ;  and  the  town 
library,  kept,  as  well  as  the  grammar  school,  in  an 
old  building,  once  a  monastery  of  Black  Friars. 
The  grammar  school,  which  was  intended  by  its 
fuonder.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  form  part  of  a  college 
preparatory  to  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  was  char- 
tered by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1565,  and  rebuilt  in 
1851,  when  it  was  endowed  with  8  scholarships 
and  2  exhibitions.  A  charity  school  for  main- 
taining, clothing,  and  educating  16  poor  children, 
two  national  schools,  and  a  Lancastrian  school, 
foraish  instruction  to  a  great  many  children ;  and 
Sunday  schools  are  attached  to  most  of  the 
churches  and  all  the  chapels.  An  institution  for 
the  support  of  widows  and  orphans  of  poor  clergy- 
men was  established  in  1704 ;  and  there  are  sevend 
almshouses. 

Ipswich  formerly  enjoyed  a  considerable  share 
in  the  wooDen  and  coarse  linen  trade  \  but  manu- 
facturing is  now  all  but  extinct,  the  trade  in  this 
district  having  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
cheaper  goods  made  in  the  North.  The  town  has 
no  spuming  factories ;  but  small  quantities  of  yam 
are  spun  for  the  Norwich  weavers.  The  principal 
ba<sine8B  of  the  town  condsts  in  the  com  and  coal 
trade ;  large  quantities  of  meal,  flour,  and  malt, 
being  exported  to  London ;  while  coals  are  exten- 
sively imported,  being  supplied  by  the  Stowmarket 
Canal  to  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.  .A  general  foreign 
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trade  of  some  importance,  especially  in  Norway 
timber,  is  carried  on.  On  tlie  1st  of  January,  1864, 
there  belonged  to  the  port  52  sailing  vessels  under 
50,  and  127  sailing  vessels  above  50,  tons,  besides 
10  steamers.  The  gross  amount  of  customs  revenue 
was  24,829^  in  1859, 18,390/.  in  1861,  and  19,9382. 
in  1863. 

The  corporation,  the  first  charter  of  which  was 
granted  by  King  John,  and  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent monarchs,  appears  to  have  been,  previously 
to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  one 
of  the  worst  regulated  and  most  corrupt  in  the 
kingdom, '  every  power  intrusted  to  it,  its  property, 
its  patronage,  and  its  charities,  having  been  used 
for  election  purposes.'  (Muil  Report)  The  pre- 
sent municipal  officers  are,  10  aldermen,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor,  and  30  councillors ;  the  bor.  being 
divided  into  5  wards,  and  having  a  commission  of 
the  peace,  under  a  recorder.  Corporation  revenue 
6,228iL  m  1862,  of  which  3,075/.  were  from  rates. 
IpNSwich  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise,  till  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  bdng  vested  in  freemen  (by 
birth,  servitude,  gilt,  or  purchase)  not  receiving 
alms.  The  boundaries  of  the  old  bor.  have  not 
been  chan^^.     Registered  electors  1,979  in  1865. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Gyppenswich, 
derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Gipping  (now  converted  into  a  canal)  with  the 
Orwelt  Its  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  record  of 
its  destruction,  in  991.  by  the  Danes.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  comprised  800  bur- 
gesses. William  the  Conqueror  erected  a  castle 
for  its  protection.  Its  ancient  corporate  privileges 
included  admiralty  jurisdiction  over  the  river  and 
port  of  Harwich,  wnich  was  long  subordinate  to 
Ipswich,  and  an  exemption  from  serving  on  co. 


14th  centuries,  the  town  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  monks  and  cleigymen,  there  being 
at  that  period  not  fewer  than  21  churches  and  6 
reli^ous  houses. 

IKELAND,  a  large  and  important  island  of 
Europe,  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  situated 
to  the  W.  of  Great  Britain,  being  separated  from 
the  latter  by  St.  George's  Channel  on  the  S.,  the 
Irish  Sea  in  the  middle,  and  the  N.  Channel  on 
the  N.:  the  distance  from  St  David's  Head,  in  S. 
Wales,  across  St.  George's  Channel,  to  Camsore 
Point,  in  Ireland,  is  about  47  m. ;  the  distance 
from  Holyhead  in  N.  Wales,  across  the  S.  border 
of  the  Irish  Sea  to  Dublin,  about  55  m. ;  and  the 
distance  from  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  across  the  N 
Channel  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Irelitnd,  about 
13^  m.  And  besides  its  proximity  to  England, 
Ireland  has  been  long  politically  connected  with 
that  part  of  the  empire;  and  since  1800,  when  its 
separate  legislature  was  merged  in  the  imperial 
parliament,  it  has  formed  a  principal  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Ireland  was  called  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo  leme 
i'Upini),  by  Ciesar,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  Hibemia, 
and  by  Mela  and  others,  Juvema;  these  names 
being  obviouslv  derived  from  its  native  or  abo- 
riginal name  of  Ir^  Eri,  or  Ann,  whence  also  the 
modem  name  has  been  deduced.  (Cellarii  Orbia 
Antiaui,  i.  449.) 

Ireland  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  51^ 
25'  and  569  28'  N.  lat,  and  of  6©  and  11®  W.  long. 
It  is  of  a  rhomboidal  figure;  and  though  more 
compact  than  Great  Britain,  is  deeply  indented, 
particularly  on  its  SW.  and  N.  coasts,  with  bays 
and  arms  of  the  sea.  Its  greatest  length,  between 
Mizen  Head  in  Cork  and  Fair  Head  in  Antrim, 
is  about  801  m.  \  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
W.  coast  of  Mayo  to  the  E.  coast  of  Down,  is  about 
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182  m. ;  but  in  other  places  the  breadth  is  mach 
lens,  and  there  is  no  fuut  of  Ireland  above  50  or 
5'>  m.  from  the  sea.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
31,874  sq.  m.,  of  which  985  sq.  m.  are  water. 

Face  of  the  Country. — As  contrasted  with  Scot^ 
land,  or  ev£n  the  greater  part  of  England,  Ireland 
may  be  said  to  be  a  flat  country.  Still  the  surface 
is  in  most  parts  much  diversified ;  and  even  where 
it  is  quite  fiat,  the  prospect  is  generally  bounded 
by  hills  or  moimtains  in  the  distance.  With  the 
exception  of  the  DevilVbit  and  Sliebhloom  moun- 
tains, which  run  NE.  and  SW,  for  about  30  m., 
intersecting  Tipperary,  and  dividing  King's  «nd 
Queen's  Counties,  most  of  the  other  mountains  in 
Ireland  are  parcelled  out  into  groups,  or  form  only 
short  chains.  The  principal  group  is  situated  in 
the  SW.  comer  of  the  island,  in  the  cos.  Kerry 
and  Cork,  adjoining  the  celebrated  lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey.  Ckurrane  Tual,  in  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks, 
in  this  group,  the  highest  mountain  in  Ireland,  has 
an  elevation  of  3,404  11.  above  the  sea.  The 
Wicklow  mountains,  in  the  co.  Wicklow,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Island,  cover  a  considerable  area : 
Lugnaquilla,  the  highest,  is  about  3,000  fL  above 
the  sea.  Some  of  the  glens  in  this  mountain 
group  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  The  Moume 
mountains,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  Down,  are  also 
of  considerable  extent;  and  some  of  their  peaks 
attain  to  an  elevation  of  above  2,700  ft.  The 
mountains  of  Donegal,  and  those  in  the  X.  parts 
of  I^eitrim  and  Sligo,  and  in  the  W.  parts  of  Mayo 
and  Galway,  constitute  a  formidable  barrier  along 
the  N  W.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast,  and 
serve  at  once  to  attract  the  moisture  brought  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  to  break  the  funr  of  the  storms 
from  that  quarter.  Some  of  the  Irish  mountains 
are  rugged  and  precipitous;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  smooth  and  rounded,  admitting  of  cul- 
tivation a  considerable  way  up  their  sides,  and 
sometimes  to  their  very  summits. 

The  central  portion  of  Ireland  consists  of  a  vast 
tract  of  level  land,  broken  in  some  places  by  a  few 
undulating  hill  ranges ;  but  for  a  great  part  of  its 
extent  nearly  an  unintemipted  flat,  extending  in 
some  parts,  as  between  Dublin  and  the  Bay  of  Gal- 
way, quite  from  sea  to  sea.  This  great  level  con- 
sists iMirtly  of  rich  cultivated  land ;  but  it  also 
comprises  a  vast  extent  of  bog,  partly  in  Kildare, 
King's  County,  and  Roscommon,  and  partly  in 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Queen's  County.  Though 
not  continuous,  these  bogs  differ  but  little  in  ele- 
vation ;  and  being  in  many  parts  separated  only 
by  narrow  ridges  of  dry  land,  they  have  received 
the  common  appellation  of  the  Bog  of  Allen. 
Several  rivers  have  their  sources  in  this  bog,  the 
highest  part  of  which  may  bo  elevated  about 
280  (L  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  seve- 
ral very  extensive  levels  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  some  of  them,  particularly  in  THp- 
perary  and  Limerick,  are  not  inferior  in  fertility 
to  any  land  in  the  empire, 

Ireland  is  very  well  watered,  having  to  boast  of 
an  unusual  number  of  rivers  and  lakes.  At  the 
head  of  the  former  is  the  Shannon,  which,  as  a 
channel  of  internal  communication,  is  not  inferior, 
if  it  be  not  superior,  to  any  other  river  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Excepting  the  Shannon  and, 
perhaps,  the  Erne,  there  is  no  river  of  any  conse- 
quence flowing  westward.  The  Blackwater,  Suir, 
]n  ore,  and  Barrow,  all  considerable  streams ;  and 
the  Lee  and  Bandon,  which,  though  much  smaller, 
have  a  good  deal  of  commercial  importance,  pour 
tlieir  waters  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  S.  coast ;  the 
Slanev,  Liffey,  and  Boyne,  discharge  themselves 
into  ^U  Geoige's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea;  and 
the  Bann  and  Foyle  have  their  mouths  on  the  X. 
coast    The  Sliannon,  after  rising  at  the  base  of  the 


Culkeagh  mountain,  in  Ulster,  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  island,  traversing,  or  rather,  expan<l- 
ing  into  the  lake-s  Allen,  Kee,  and  Dcrg;  and, 
after  nearly  insulating  the  prov.  Conuaught  and 
CO.  Clare,  faUs  into  the  Atlantic,  by  an  estuary  of 
great  length  and  width.  This  fine  river  is  navi- 
gable for  214  m.,  or  throughout  its  entire  course, 
except  about  6  or  7  m.  above  Lough  Allen.  (See 
Shanndn.)  The  Blackwater  or  Broadwater  is 
the  chief  river  of  Munster:  it  rises  on  the  confines 
of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  and  soon  assumes  an  E. 
direction,  which  it  generally  preserves  till  about  a 
dozen  ra.  from  its  mouth,  when  it  turns  suddenly 
S.,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Youghal  harbour. 
Its  course  may  be  estimated  at  about  100  m.  The 
tide  rises  as  tiigh  as  Cappoquin,  to  which  point  it 
is  navigable.  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore,  and 
Youghal  are  on  its  banks.  The'  Suir  rises  in  the 
Sliebhloom  mountains,  and  has  generally  a  S. 
courae  till  it  approaches  the  Knock-me-le-down 
range  of  hills,  which  separates  its  basin  from  that 
of  the  Blackwater.  It  then  turns  E.,  and  ulti- 
mately falU,  together  with  the  Barrow,  into  the 
estuary  termed  Wat«rford  harbour.  In  a  commer- 
cial ]x>int  of  view,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
rivers  of  Ireland.  VesseLs  of  500  tons  come  up  it 
to  Waterford ;  besides  which  city,  Carrich,  Clon- 
mel,  and  Cahir  are  situated  on  it.  The  Barrow  is 
the  most  important  of  the  Irish  rivers,  after  the 
Shannon.  The  Nore,  its  chief  tributarv,  holds  ita 
course  between  the  Barrow  and  the  Suir :  it  has  a 
general  direction  SSE.,  running  past  Kilkenny, 
Thomastown,  and  Innistioge.  It  is  navigable  for 
considerable  vessels  to  the  latter  place,  and  for 
barges  to  Thomastown.  The  Slaney,  like  the  two 
foregoing  rivers,  has  in  general  a  SE.  course ;  it 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lugnaquilla,  co.  Wick- 
low, and  falls  into  the  arm  of  the  sea  termed  Wex- 
ford Haven.  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  Newtown 
Barry,  and  Tullogh,  are  built  on  it :  it  is  na\'igablc 
for  bftrges  as  far  as  Enniscorthy.  The  Lee  and 
the  Bandon  have  both  an  £.  course ;  the  former, 
on  which  Cork  is  situated,  is  navigable  to  that  city 
for  vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons ;  the  Bandon 
has  its  mouth  in  Kinsale  harbour.  The  Boyne, 
celebrated  in  Irish  history,  has  been  elsewhere  no- 
ticed. The  Liffey  is  remarkable  only  as  the  river 
on  which  the  metropolis  is  situated.  The  Upper 
Bann,  rises  near  the  Moume  mountains,  and  runs 
into  Lough  Neagh,  which  receives  several  other 
large  streams.  The  outlet  of  this  lake  is  the 
Lower  Bann,  whicli  has  a  N.  course  to  its  mouth, 
5  m.  below  Coleraine,  to  which  point  only  it  is 
navigable  for  boata,  and  that  with  difficulty,  from 
the  rapidity  of  its  current.  Its  salmon  and  eel 
fisheries  are  highly  important  and  valuable.  The 
Foyle,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  streams 
near  Strabane,  runs  generally  NXE.,  and  dis- 
charges it^lf  into  Lough  Foyle.  Strabane,  Lif- 
ford,  St.  Johnstone,  and  Londonderry  are  on  the 
Foyle,  which  is  navigable  to  the  latter  city  for  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen,  and  to  St.  John- 
stone for  barges.  The  Erne,  Arrow,  Moy,  Ken- 
mare,  &c,  require  no  particular  notice. 

Ireland  is  more  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
extent  of  her  lakes,  or,  as  they  are  there  calle<l, 
Untghsj  than  either  Scotland  or  England,  though 
they  must  perhaps,  in  general,  yield  to  those  of 
the  sister  island  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty. 
Lough  Xeagh,  in  Ulster,  ranks  high  among  the 
secondary  European  lakes,  inasmuch  as  it  extends 
over  about  100,000  acres.  Lough  Erne,  co.  Fer> 
managh,  consists  of  two  considerable  lakes,  con- 
nected by  a  winding  strait,  on  an  island  in  which 
the  town  of  Enniskulen  is  built.  Both  these  lakes 
are  full  of  islands,  some  large  and  thickly  inha- 
bited, many  well  wooded,  and  the  whole  so  dis- 
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pniwdf  and  accompanied  by  sach  a  diversity  of 
coast,  as  to  form  a  vast  nomber  of  rich  and  inter- 
eatting  prospects.  Loughs  Corrib,  Mask,  and  the 
lakes  of  Killamey,  so  celebrated  for  their  sur- 
manding  scenery/  are  the  other  principal  lakes. 
(See  KiLLARNET.)  The  total  extent  of  the  Irish 
lakes  has  been  estimated  at  455,399  acres;  of 
which  82,474  acres  are  included  in  Leinster,  44,652 
in  Munster,  183,796  in  Ulster,  and  194,477  in  Gou- 
nanght. 

The  term  lough  is  also  often  applied  in  Ireland 
to  arms  of  the  sea  nearly  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
the  land,  and  frequently  forming  commodious  bar- 
boon.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  are  Loughs 
Foyle  and  Swilly  on  the  X.,  and  Belfast  and 
Strangford  on  the  £.  coast. 

The  Irish  coast,  particularly  on  the  W.  and 
SW.,  is  deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays, 
ICulfs,  and  arms  of  the  ocean,  forming  some  noble 
havens.  Ireland  has  14  harbours  lor  the  largest 
f^hips,  17  for  frigates,  and  firom  30  to  40  for  coast- 
ing vessel  independent  of  at  least  24  good  summer 
roadsteads.  The  principal  inlets  of  the  sea  on  the 
W.  coast  are  Don^al,  Sligo,  Killala,  Clew,  Gal- 
way,  Tralee,  Brandon,  Dingle,  Bantry  (a  match- 
less bay)  and  Dunmanus  bays,  and  the  estuaries 
of  the  Shannon  and  Kenmare ;  and  on  the  S.  the 
baiboun  of  Cork  (one  of  the  finest  in  Europe), 
Waterfoid,  Dongarron,  Youghal,  and  the  bays  of 
Courtmackshenry,  and  Cloghnakilt^.  The  £. 
coast  has  no  good  harbour ;  the  principal  inlets  on 
that  aide  being,  exdusive  of  Loughs  Strangford 
and  Bdfast,  the  bays  of  Dublin,  Dundalk,  and 
Dundram,  and  Wexford  Haven.  The  chief  Irish 
headlands  are,  Dunmore  Head  (which,  exclusive 
of  a  few  inmgnificant  islands,  is  the  most  W. 
point  of  Europe)  and  Achil  Head,  on  the  W. 
coast.  Cape  Clear,  on  the  S.,  Camsore  Point,  on 
the  SE.,  and  Fair  and  Malin  Heads,  on  the  N.  A 
great  number  of  small  islands  and  islets  belong 
t4)  Ireland,  which  lie  chieily  along  its  W.  coast. 
They  are  of  little  importance:  the  largest  are 
Achil,  Clare,  N.  and  S.  Arran,  Valenlia  and  Kach- 
lin  (the  Ricima  of  Ptolemy),  on  the  NE.  coast. 

The  cKmaU  is  more  temperate  and  equable 
than  that  of  other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  same  lat. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  less  oppressive,  and  the 
cold  of  winter  less  severe ;  and,  when  anything 
like  immoderately  hot  or  cold  weather  takes  place, 
it  lasts  for  a  much  shorter  time.  The  great  defect 
of  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  excess  of  humidity : 
not  only  is  rain  more  frequent  than  in  England, 
but  the  atmosphere,  when  there  is  no  rain,  is 
largely  imprqpiated  with  moisture.  This  circum- 
ittance,  the  result  of  the  insular  position  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  prevalence  of  W.  winds  for  three-fourths 
of  the  year,  accounts  for  the  greater  verdure  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  trees  continuing  in  leaf  much 
longer  than  in  England.  In  the  driest  seasons, 
Ireland  rarely  suffers  from  drought,  but  the  crops 
are  often  injured  by  too  much  wet.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  in  Ireland,  that  the  very  driest  sum- 
men  never  hurt  the  land ;  for,  although  the  com 
and  grass  upon  the  high  and  dr>'  grounds  may  get 
harm,  nevertheless  the  country  in  general  gets 
more  good  than  hurt  by  it :  and  when  any  dearths 
fall  out  to  be  in  Ireland,  they  are  not  caused 
through  immoderate  heat  and  drought,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  but  through  too  much  wet  and 
exceesive  rains.  Hence,  Ireland  is  naturally  much 
better  adapted  for  a  grazing  than  for  an  agricul- 
tural country;  a  peculiarity  noticed  bv  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  in  his  *Topog.  Hibemise,^  who  sa3rs 
that  it  is  more  fruitful  of  pasture  than  of  fruit,  and 
of  straw  than  of  grain.  *  JPaacuU  tamen  quam  frun 
ffibmM,  fframine  quam  gnmo  foKunthor  at  iniula,^ 
The  superiority  of  Ireland  as  a  pastoral  country 


was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  *  Ge?!,'  says 
Pomponius  Mela,  '  cui  nuOuranda  aemina  iniqui ; 
ventm  adeo  luxuriom  herbis,  mm  latia  modoy  aed 
etkan  dtiicibus,  ut  se  exioud  parte  dieipecora  itu- 
pleanV  (De  Situ  Orbw,  lib.  iii.  §  6.)  It  is 
alleged  that  the  atmosphere  is  less  humid  now 
than  formerly :  a  probable  consequence  of  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  woods,  and  the  great  extension 
of  cultivation.    Were  drainage    as  extensively 

Eractised  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  there  can  be 
ttle  doubt  that  the  climate  would  be  still  further 
improved ;  though,  from  the  position  of  Ireland  in 
respect  of  the  Atlantic,  it  must  necessarily  be 
always  distin^ished  for  humidity.  The  average 
quantity  of  ram  in  a  series  of  years  was  found  to 
be  35  inches  annually  in  Cork,  and  31  in  Derry. 
The  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  weather 
generally,  are  a  good  deal  more  uncertain  oven 
than  in  England ;  and  the  business  of  agriculture 
is  proportionally  hazardous.  Thunderstorms  are 
less  frequent  and  destructive  in  Ireland  than  in 
Britain.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  N.  of  Ireland  is 
about  48°,  of  the  middle  60°,  and  of  the  8.  52© 
Fahr.  Its  range  at  Dublin  has  been  found  to  be 
between  14®  60^  and  81<>60',  the  mean  being  about 
49^.  Peaches,  grapes,  and  most  other  southern 
fruits  do  not  ripen  without  much  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  broad-leaved  myrtle  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  the  S.  counties,  and  the  ubutus  is  not 
native  to  any  other  country  so  remote  from  the 
equator. 

The  geology  of  Ireland  differs  greatly  finom  that  of 
England,  and  in  a  general  point  of  view  rather  re- 
sembles that  of  France ;  Ireland  being,  like  the 
latter,  a  basin  surrounded  by  mountains  of  a  pri- 
mary or  transition  character.  The  Moume  moun- 
tains, and  others  in  the  NE.,  are  composed  chiefly 
of  ^anite,  mica-slate,  ^auwackd,  and  porphyry, 
simdar  to  the  mountam  ranges  on  the  opposite 
Scottish  coast.    Granite  prevails  in  the  Wicklow 
mountains,  and  it  is  found,  together  with  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  old  red  sand- 
stone, in  Mayo,  and  other  parts  of  the  W.    Clay- 
slate,  felspar,  primitive  greenstone,  and  limestone, 
are  the  other  chief  primary  and  transition  rocks. 
Limestone  is  a  very  prevalent  formation,  it  being 
found  over  the  whole  country,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  N.  and  W.  counties ;   in  many  places  sand- 
stone protrudes  through  it  in  the  form  of  knolls. 
In  the  N.,  the  trap-field  of  Antrim,  the  largest 
basaltic  formation  in  Europe,  extends  over  an  area 
of  800  sq.  m.,  and  presents,  in  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, Ac,  the  finest  specimens  of  columnar  basalt. 
No  tertiary  beds,  containing  shells,  like  those  of 
the  London  and  Paris  basms,  have  been  disco- 
vered ;  but  the  limestone  in  most  parts  abounds 
with  fossil  remains.    Coal,  that  most  valuable  of 
fossils,  is  found  in  the  S.  and  E.    The  principal 
coal-field  is  that  of  Kilkenny,  which  rests,  like 
the  great  coal  formations  of  England,  upon  moun- 
tain limestone ;  the  other  coal-fields  are  those  of 
the    COS.  Tipperary,    Cork,     Kerry,     Limerick, 
Lough  Allen  in  Leitrim,  Monaghan,  and  another 
in  Ulster,  N.  of  a  line  drawn  between  Dublin  and 
Galway.    Little  coal  is,  however,  raised,  and  the 
produce  is  also  ver^r  inferior.     Dublin,  Belfaht, 
Cork,  and  all  the  principal  Irish  towns,  are  su[)- 
phed  mth  coal  from  Great  Britain.    Iron  is  found 
m  many  parts  of  the  country ;    and  the  great  in- 
crease of  iron-works  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th 
century  is  said  to  have  been  a  prmcipal  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  forests  in  Ireland.    But  these 
having  been  exhausted,  and  coal  not  having  been 
found  of  such  quality  and  in  such  quantity  as  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  the  Irish  iron-wOrks  have 
been  almost  wholly  abandoned.    In  Donegal  and 
Galway,  sUtuary  marble,  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
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Italy,  ia  found ;  and  the  black  and  grey  marbles 
of  Kilkenny  are  much  prized,  and  exported  to  a 
considerable  extent.  There  are  copper  and  lead 
mines  in  Cork,  Kerry,  Wicklow,  and  other  places. 
Smidl  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
found  in  Wicklow.  Indeed,  some  stream-works 
were  wrought  in  the  latter  co.,  on  account  of  go- 
vernment, previously  to  the  rebellion  of  1798; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  much  gold  was  obtained  as 
paid  the  expense.  But  some  mining  operations  in 
Wicklow,  commenced  by  government  early  in  the 
present  century,  having  failed,  all  attempts  to  ob- 
tain the  precious  metals  have  been  since  entirely 
abandoned.  Copper  is  the  only  metal  which  at 
present  appears  to  repay  the  labour  and  expense 
of  raising  it :  the  ore  is  mostly  sent  to  Wales  to 
be  smelted.  Antimony,  manganese,  serpentine  of 
excellent  quality,  fullers'  earth,  gypsum,  lime- 
stone, slate,  with  ber^'ls,  and  garnets^  are  the  other 
chief  mineral  products. 

The  deficiency  of  good  coal  in  Ireland  is  less 
felt  as  regards  domestic  than  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. A^ut  2,800,000  acres,  or  nearly  l-7th  part 
of  the  entire  surface,  consists  of  bogs,  which  are 
capable  of  furnishing  an  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  peat  at  very  little  more  expense  than  that 
of  the  labour  required  in  di^gmg  it.  About 
1,576,000  acres  of  this  peat  soil  are  estimated  to 
consist  of  flat  red  bog;  the  remaining  1,255,000, 
called  mountain  bogs,  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  up- 
lands. The  red  peat  bogs,  which  form  a  remark- 
able feature  of  tne  countiy,  are  chiefly  comprised 
in  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland;  and  the 
space  bounded  N.  by  a  line  drawn  from  Howth 
Head  to  Sligo,  and  S.,  by  another  from  Wicklow 
Head  to  Galway,  would  include  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  bogs.  Unlike  the  English 
mosses,  they  are  rarely  level,  but  undulating ;  and 
in  Donegal  there  is  a  bog  completely  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  These  bogs  consist  of  moist 
vegetable  matter,  containing  a  ^^reat  deal  of  stag- 
nant water :  and  after  heavy  rams  and  fogs,  some- 
times burst,  and  inundate  or  overwhelm  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  they  vary  infinitely  in 
wetness,  as  also  in  depth  and  composition.  The 
extensive  bogs  in  the  central  part  of  the  island, 
though  separated  from  each  other,  have  received 
the  common  name  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  bogs 
in  general  rest  upon  a  stratum  of  blue  clav,  baseid 
on  limestone,  and  are  invariably  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  their  greatest  elevation,  however,  not 
exceeding  488  ft.  Many  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
these  bogs.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  that 
they  are  of  no  great  antiquity,  and  originated  in 
the  cutting  down  of  the  forests,  after  the  invasion 
of  Ireland  b^  Henry  II.,  or  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.  It  18  alleged  that  the  recumbent  trees 
Jiaving  interested  and  dammed  up  streams  of 
water  with  the  rubbish  carried  along  with  them, 
the  whole  became  gradually  covered  with  a  vege- 
tation of  moss,  sedgy  grass,  rushes,  and  various 
aquatic  plants.  But  there  seems  but  little  foun- 
dation for  thu  theory;  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  bogs  owe  their  origin  to  natural  causes, 
and  not  to  a  supposititious  cutting  down  of  the 
forests.  The  English  did  not,  till  long  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.,  spread  themselves  over  any 
considerable  portion  ot  the  countiy,  and  coudd  not, 
therefore,  be  the  agents  in  any  very  remote  and 
extensive  destruction  of  its  woods,  which,  in  fact, 
\rere  both  numerous  and  extensive  long  after  the 
bogs  had  attained  to  their  present  extent.  (See 
Boate's  N.  Hist,  of  Ireland^  pp.  118-122.,  ed.  1662.) 

The  drainage  and  cultivation  of  these  exten- 
sive portions  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  have  long 
been  regarded  as  ol^ecta  of  great  national  im- 


portance, and  frequent  attempts  have  been  made 
to  show  that  they  might  be  efl^ectcd  at  no  very 
l^reat  expense.  6ut  there  are  but  few  examples 
m  any  part  of  the  island,  and  those  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  successful  bog  cultiva- 
tion. The  attempts  to  drain  the  bogs  hitherto 
made  in  Ireland  have  not  been  very  successful; 
and  even  had  they  succeeded,  it '  is  doubtful 
whether  the  bogs  would  have  produced  any  con- 
siderable return.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means'  clear, 
supposing  them  to  be  quite  dried',  that  they  would 
not,  in  most  instances,  be  rendered  still  more 
worthless  than  at  present  (Wakefield,  L  105.) 
In  those  parts,  indeed,  where  bogs  are  scarce, 
they  are  the  most  valuable  pro]:)erties  in  the 
country.  In  not  a  few  localities  they  have  been 
wholly  cut  out ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  and 
other  bogs  are  not  easily  accessible,  the  inhabs. 
have  sustained  great  privations  from  the  want  of 
fuel. 

The  diversity  of  soils  is  not  nearly  so  great  in 
Ireland  as  in  England.  It  has  no  stifi*  clay  soils, 
such  as  those  of  Essex,  Hants,  and  Oxfordshire, 
nor  any  chalk  soils^  as  those  of  Hertford,  Wilts, 
and  Sussex.  Sandy  soils  are  also  rare.  Loam, 
resting  on  a  substratum  of  limestone,  predomi- 
nates m  Ireland ;  and,  though  often  shallow,  it  is 
almost  every  where  very  futile.  A  large  part  of 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  Koacommon,  Meath,  and 
Longford,  consists  of  deep  fine  friable  loam,  and 
is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  by  any  land  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  permanently  ii\jured  by  the  bad  system 
of  culture  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  ii  kept 
clean,  will  yield  an  almost  interminable  system  of 
com  crops ;  and  how  bad  soever  the  order  in 
which  it  IS  laid  down  to  grass,  it  is  in  no  long  time 
covered  with  the  finest  pasture.    The  deep  rich 

f  razing  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and 
eigus  are  not  surpassed  by  the  best  in  Lincoln- 
shire. A  good  judge  of  such  matters,  Arthur 
Youn^,  contends  that,  acre  for  acre,  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land IS  superior  to  that  of  England,  though,  as 
the  proportion  of  waste  land  in  the  former  is  much 
greats  than  in  the  latter  country,  this  must  be 
Held  an  exaggerated  statement  Had  Mr.  Young 
confined  bis  remark  to  the  cultivable  land  in  both 
countries,  it  would  have  been  quite  correct  In 
fact,  deducting  the  bogs  and  mountains,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Ireland  is  about  the  richest  country,  in 
respect  of  soil,  in  Europe.  As  a  grazing  country, 
Ireland  is  probably  superior  to  any  territory  in  the 
old  world. 

Thejhra  and  fauna  of  Ireland  do  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  England.  The  arbutus  and 
myrtle  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  besides 
these  plants,  most  of  those  common  to  Britain  are 
met  with.  The  wild  animals  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  England.  Wolves  formerly 
infested  Uie  country,  but  they  were  extirpated 
under  CromwelL  The  Irish  greyhound,  which 
was  of  use  in  clearing  the  country  of  these  ani- 
mals, is  about  3  ft  in  height,  of  a  light  colour, 
and  of  such  strength  and  courage,  that  it  is  said 
to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  mastiff  or  bull- 
dog: it  is  now,  however,  nearly  extinct  The 
numbere  of  deer  have  greatly  declined  with  the 
clearance  of  the  forests,  and  the  progress  of  culti- 
vaUon.  The  nati^-e  Irish  horse  is  seldom  more 
than  15  hands  high,  very  hardy,  and  sure-footed : 
it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  labour.  A  lazge  blood- 
horse  is  reared  extensively  in  Meatli,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  rich  grazing  counties.  The 
native  Irish  cattle,  a  breed  with  short  legs,  laxge 
bellies,  and  white  faces,  have  been,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  superseded  by  the  intitKluction  of  the 
Holdemeas,  Staffordshire,  and  Devonshire  breeds, 
either  pure  or  crossed.    Aa  compared  with  Eng- 
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land,  but  few  eheep  are  raised  in  Ireland.  The 
native  Irish  sheep  is  small,  and  covered  with 
nearlv  as  much  hair  as  wool ;  bat  it  is  now  uncom- 
moa  in  a  pore  st^te,  having  been  croBsed  with 
Tarioos  English  breeds. 

The  value  of  live  stock  (exclusive  of  g^ats)  in 
1851  was  given  by  the  census  commissioners  as 
27,S49.15u.,  being  an  increase  over  that  in  1841 
of  6,543,343/.— equal  to  81  per  cent;  whilst  the 
excess  in  value  in  1861,  compared  with  1851,  was 
5,714,043/1— equal  to  21  per  cent. 

In  1841,  the  value  of  stock  on  every  100  acres 
(exclusive  of  the  larger  rivers,  lakes,  and  tide- 
ways), was  104/:;  in  1851  it  was  136/.  and  in  1861, 
164/.  In  the  provinces  the  value  was — in  Leinster, 
in  1841, 123/.;  in  1851, 151/.;  and  in  1861,  187/. per 
100  acres.  In  Munster,  in  1841 ,  it  was  107/. ;  in  1851 
it  was  132/L,  and  in  1861,  1G5/.  In  Ulster  it  was 
102/L  in  1841,  153/.  in  1851,  and  170/L  in  1861; 
and  in  Connaught,  79/.  in  1841, 104/.  in  1851,  and 
130/.  in  1861. 

In  the  counties  the  increase  in  the  average 
rahie  of  live  stock  in  every  100  acres  in  1841, 
1851,  and  1861,  was  as  under  :^- 


Goaatj 

Valm  per  100  Acre* 

IncrMMdValuf 
betvem 

1S41 

1851 

1861 

£ 

1841  and  1861 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Antrim .    .    . 

94 

167 

172 

78 

Anxuii^h     •    . 

113 

170 

198 

85 

C«rlow  .    .    . 

122 

159 

204 

82 

Cavan    .    .    . 

102 

160 

187 

85 

Clan      .    .    . 

94 

128 

163 

69 

Cork.    .    .    . 

108 

132 

165 

67 

Donegal     .    . 

78 

106 

134 

61 

Down     .    .    . 

180 

188 

204 

74 

.  Dublin  .    .    . 

138 

223 

250 

112 

Fermanagh 

93 

162 

162 

69          1 

Galway.    .    . 

67 

92 

122 

55 

Kerry     .    .    . 

84 

111 

136 

52 

Rildare.    .    . 

124 

154 

185 

61 

Kilkenny   .    . 

126 

145 

188 

62 

King's    .    «    . 

88 

110 

134 

46 

Leitrim      .    . 

92 

152 

163 

71 

Limeridc    .    . 

118 

168 

197 

79 

Londondeny  . 

101 

160 

173 

72 

Longford   .    . 

88 

137 

166 

78 

Lonth    .    .    . 

119 

157 

191 

72 

Vayo     .    .    . 

69 

82 

115 

46 

Heath    .    .    . 

155 

183 

286 

81 

Monaghan .    . 

118 

165 

190 

72 

Queen's      .    . 

112 

134 

157 

45 

Rosocnnmon   . 

88 

125 

150 

62 

aigo.    .    .    . 

93 

146 

150 

67 

Tipperary  .    . 

106 

136 

177 

71 

Tyrone  .    .    . 

92 

160 

168 

76 

Waterford .    . 

119 

135 

172 

68 

Wastmeath     . 

111 

162 

193 

82 

Wexfoid     .    . 

131 

148 

200 

69 

Wicklow    .    . 

1 

100 

138 

165 

65 

The  appearance  of  the  country  Is,  in  most  parts, 
indicative  of  the  poverty  and  d  ^pressed  condition 
of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  Generally  speaking,  what 
are  called  fann-houses  and  offices  in  England,  do 
not  exist  in  Ireland :  and  the  aspect  of  the  cot- 
tages, which,  ui  the  vast  majont^  of  instances, 
are  of  the  most  wretched  description ;  the  small- 
ness  of  the  fields,  which,  instead  of  hedges  and 
ditches,  or  stone  fences,  are  usually  divided  bv 
tuif  dykes;  and  the  badness  of  the  horse  furni- 
ture, and  of  the  agricultural  implements,  all  im- 
press the  traveller  with  the  most  unfavourable 
convictions.  But,  how  mortifying  soever  the  con- 
trai$t  between  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  the 
state  of  the  people,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  it  is  less  striking  now  than  formerly.  In 
many  districts,  a  considerable  advance  has  been 
made  towards  a  better  order  of  things ;  and  the 
spirit  of  improvement  has  b^un  to  scatter  its 


seeds  and  spread  its  roots  in  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  extent  of  arable  land,  in  square  miles,  in 
each  of  the  years  1841,  1851,  and  1861,  was  re~ 
turned  as  follows  by  the  census  oommissionen :— 


ProvincM  and  CooBtiM 

Extent  of  Arabl*  Land  in  Sqnan  Wlln 

1841 

ISil 

1861 

LE1XKI1SR : 

Carlow    County  . 

388 

810 

310 

Dublin         „ 

806 

304 

805 

KiUlare         „ 

657 

663 

657 

Kilkenny      „ 

735 

723 

719 

King's           „ 

627 

627 

651 

Longford      „ 

300 

304 

812 

Louth           „ 

280 

265 

268 

Meath           „ 

855 

846 

837 

Qaeen'i         „ 

535 

653 

666 

We8tmeath  „ 

671 

669 

676 

Wexford       „ 

798 

823 

813^ 

Wicklow       „ 

438 
6,190 

622 

660 

Total    .       . 

6,809 

6,374 

MuNsrncR : 

Clare      County    . 

711 

854 

938 

Cork             „       . 

2,045 

3,166 

3,214 

Kerry           „ 

648 

963 

1,150 

Limerick      „ 

823 

895 

910 

Tipperary     ,. 

1,319 

1,846 

1,366 

Waterlord    „ 

6(»8 

611 

513 
7,091 

Total    . 

6.054 

6,736 

Ulstkr: 

Antrim    Coimty . 

806 

932 

966 

Armagh         „      . 

414 

422 

430 

Cavan             „ 

687 

619 

617 

Donegal          „      . 

614 

1,083 

1,051 

Down             „ 

803 

818 

821 

Fermanagh    „ 

452 

626 

640 

Londonderry  „ 

497 

654 

615 

Monaghan      „ 

447 

448 

447 

Tyrone           „      . 

704 
6,324 

839 

853 
6,840 

Total     .       . 

6,241 

CoNNAUGFrr: 

Oalway    County . 

1,161 

1,368 

1,557 

Leitrim          „      . 

390 

420 

451 

Mayo              „      , 

777 

1,018 

1,118 

Rofloommon  „ 

688 

687 

717 

SUgo              „      . 

454 

466 

616 
4,359 

Total    . 

8,470 

8,844 
28,129 

Total  of  Ireland 

21,088 

34,164 

Pcpulation^ — The  first  authentic  account  of  the 

E[>p.  of  Ireland  is  given  by  Sir  VVilham  Petty,  in 
is  tract  entitled  the  '  Political  Anatomy  of  Ire- 
land.' 8ir  William  was  employed  by  government 
to  superintend  the  survey  and  valuation  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  instituted  during  the  protectorate ; 
and  so  well  did  he  execute  his  task,  that  his  sur- 
vey continued,  for  the  space  of  near  two  centu- 
ries, to  be  the  standard  of  reference  in  tlie  courts 
of  law  as  to  all  points  of  property.  He  had  altoge- 
ther, the  best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  numbers  and  condition  of 
the  people ;  and,  as  the  results  are  exceedingly  curi- 
ous, it  may  be  best  to  give  them  in  his  own  words. 
*  The  number  of  people  now  in  Ireland  (1762) 
is  about  1.100,000 ;  viz.  800,000  English,  Scotch,, 
and  Welsh  Protestants,  and  800,000  Papists; 
whereof  l-4th  are  children  unfit  for  labour,  and 
75,000  of  tlie  remainder  are,  by  reason  of  their 
qtuilitv  and  estates,  above  the  necessity  of  cor- 
poral labour ;  so  as  there  remains  750,000  labour-- 
mg  men  and  women,  500,000  whereof  do  perform 
the  present  work  of  the  nation. 
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'-Ilie  said  1,100,000  people  d 

live  in  about 

1851,  and  1H61.  alriklngly  abowa  the  decrease  of 

800,000  fMdilies  or    homes,    whereof   there   are 

■bout  16,000  which  hive  more  th 
in  each,  auii  about  24.1)00  which  h 

an  one  chimney 

he  other  home*,   being  lft),00< 
nut}'  cabins,  without  chimDcy, 
riiut,  even  worse  than  lh.>«  of  tl 

IMI         1        »ll 

1U1 

e  aaraee  Ameri- 
pp.  lli,  118,  ed. 

timatedthepop. 

nsus  was  Uken 

PBOVISCB  Olr 

cans,'     (Pfilil.  Anat.  of  Ireland, 

1719.)    lnlH05,  Mr.NewenhnzQe 

Carlo*       Coiinty 

88,078 

67,»sa 

■C  5,395,456.    An  inc^implete  e 

DroBhfdii  Town    . 

Dublin  CLtj,        i 

HaolciwL      .    r 

H,H1 

n  18H,  from  which  the  p»n. 

m.7M 

26S^» 

MS.733 

5,9a7,H56.   At  lenffth  a  complete 

Do    io    Cnrb.' 

m  1821.  when   Ireland  was  fou 

'\T*Z 

144,778 

pop.  of  6,801 ,827.    AcoordinKto 

he  census,  taken 

8i>ia 

n   1811,  the   pop.  amounted    to   H,[75,I24.  viz. 

King'.           ,.       . 
Longford      „       . 

19iu7l 

19,975 

14J)«1 

Leinster,  l.S-VJl;  Munster,  a,3%,l61 ;    Ulster, 
2,386,373;  Counaught,  1,41(.,859.  FiniUy,  thecen- 
«»  of  April  7, 180r,  gave  the  foUowing  result  :- 

14«,SJ7 

113!0JS 
8:1,348 

88)49] 

Tl>*( 

LouS,           ..       . 

11  iV* 

90,»1S 

7»,140 

Ueath           „       . 

183,K'I§ 

llO.flW 

»JlMHl-«            „          . 

p™i— .coj^aa-.-* 

WHtmeath  „ 
Woiford       „       . 

lSi:2SS 

IBOJSS 

iSjiss 

M,1«J 

i»M' 

S7,8n3 

l."TJ,7:J[   1  |,.,7;,T38 

i;it9,J»« 

Drogheda    Totia 
DubUn        City^Innldpal 

I14,l»( 

m.fy. 

OT.KW 

"           Cointj"   . 

io'jm: 

lOS.O.SS 

388,334 

l«J7t 

KJIdare 

43.WV 

W,9*l 

Cork    City 

80,730 

Kllkmnj    City 

County 

e^i 

:   —"SI: 

1  77»,W8 

1  ^]*7S1 

38.i;M» 

Klnri 

esliui' 

ES..6«,   : 

391  IMS 

Longford        „ 

M>1 

«>1 

44.t3e 

Looih 

UMJ 

M,»S 

Coimly  . 
TlppBiary    ,.  N.B. 

381/138 

i;n.M3 

Heath            „ 

(M«n', 

MJI7I. 

M,7S3 

M.T.W 

1  43S,H3 

1  117JU9 

insitfi 

WwUneath    „ 

4«;iTI 

m;s» 

Waisrfon]  City      . 

'h:^ 

J4,SJ| 

148,594 

„        County. 

IJ»>71 

111,11s 

*»,TI' 

a»m 

Total  at  Knoater 

l!.)Un,1«] 

ewflji 

741,233 

1,499,G9« 

pBovmci  or  Moumm. 

ni^tt. 

S9,Mt 

1Se,37S 

Antrim    County . 

t4;^i4 

Cork           CUj        '. 

M.(ii; 

7H,893 

Arui(«h        „       . 

S33;393 

193 ,084 

189.!MW 

County,  E.R., 

148.W 

lW,4tl 

109:301 

119,343 

W.E. 

Cairtckferg™        ( 

iwlirj; 

County  4i  Town  1 

B;trB 

9,i»8 

L^rlok     Ciij       '. 

t43«i 

Cavaa       County . 

W4.IS8 

174,0*4 

County  . 

Danegal           „      . 

i.iels-^o 

"rr  :  K 

uiiM 
«7,iaT 

M,33i 
11,293 

lOsIlM 

3«i;44« 

??1Im? 

399 .8«« 

Watertori  City 

lOJBl 

JS,019 

33;aio 

19^!n33 

„          County  , 

KfiVt 

M,fi34 

Monaghan      ..      . 

300|413 

Tymae           „      . 

31i,9M 

*06[661 

SB8.4M 

Total  of  Hmutec 

134,11* 

?B9,g8; 

1,M3,1I>0 

3,011,880 

1 .810,408 

Mitnm         County . 

II8.M3 

l»Jf71 

147,414 

Fbotikoi  or  Con- 

m,M< 

183,38.1 

413,»33 

SH,3M 

Belfart          Town    . 

ti.B-!» 

]7,m 

9;398 

Leltrim     County. 

111>97 

7J,i;; 

IIM,973 

M.JO              „      . 

3.^4,449 

Donegal 

iai;8i4 

ISS.BBS 

Slip.              „      . 

ISSiiilt 

106,373 

iM.is; 

Sis 

Total  of  Oonnaugh 

1,418,869 

1,010,011 

911.3*9 

Tj-ione             „       .       . 
Total  of  mstff 

PnOVINDE  or  COXHAHaHT 

uftiwa 

WMii 

J3«,4as 

Total  of  Mand. 

8,17(1,134 

«,M3,g8t 

».7*4,M» 

»^.m 

B»0,2T3 

1,910.408 

The  causea  which  led  to  the  diminution  of  the 

population  between  1851  and  1861   were  nut  of 

Oalway       County  . 

138,391 

aM,SM 

the  twofold  character  to  which  the  decreaw  was 

Town 

V.mT 

to  be  attributed  between  1841  and  1851.    In  the 

LelCrlm       County 

n,44e 

iwici-i 

latter  decade  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  endrely 
owioR  to  the  peat  mortality  and  emigration  which 
originated  with  the  famine  consequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  for  Kveral  yean,  com- 

Kayo 
SUgo 

W5,»99 

Tw 

3M,449 
I3»i079 

Total  of  Coonanght 

4M,»M 

4w,in(i 

911439 

and  1861  may  be  Nud  to  have  been  directly  due 

Total  ol  Irdai 

I,W»,S83 

»,;e4,si3 

sssssi'"  ""^  --^  '"■"" 
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In  1861  there  were  42-6  in  every  100  families 
diiefly  employed  in  agriculture — being  a  reduction 
in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  since  1851,  and 
of  23'5  since  1841.     In  manufactures,  trades,  Ac 
there  was  also  a  reduction  from  24*7  in  1851,  and 
23*9  in  1841  to  17'5  per  cent,  in  1861.    In  other 
pursuits  the  proportion  increased  from  10  per  cent. 
inri841  and  22-7  in  1851  to  89*9  in  1861.    But 
these  changes  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
emigration  of  penons  employed  in  agriculture  or 
trade,  who  in  the  census  of  1841  and  1851  were 
classed  in  these  divisions :  thus  raising  the  pro- 
portion of  families  which  remained  in  the  country 
who  were  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  more  satisfec- 
torily  exhibited  in  considering  the  means  upon 
which  they  are  dependent.    Thus,  in  1861,  there 
were  chiefly   dependent  on  vested   means   and 
professions  8*9  per  cent,  of  the  families— an  in- 
crease irom  2*6  in  1841  and  from  7  per  cent,  in 
1851.    Engaged  in  the  direction  of  labour  there 
were  45-1  per  cent,  in  1861,  compared  with  34-4 
in  1851  and  31*8  in  1841.    There  were  living 
by  their  own  manual  labour  in   1861,  85*3  per 
cent,  of  families;  whilst  in  1851  the  rate  was  52, 
and  in  1841  62*9  per  cent.    Those  whose  means 
of  subsistence  were  not  specified,   and  many  of 
whom  probably  should  be  included  with  those 
having  vested  means,  amounted  to  10*7  per  cent; 
the  propordon  in  1841  having  been  only  2*7,  and 
in  1851  6*6  per  cent. 

Of  the  entire  population,  2,705,665,  or  46*66  per 
cent.,  were  returned  in  the  family  schedules  of 
the  census  of  1861  as  having  some  occupation  or 
puiwit ;  and  3,093,302,  or  53*34  per  cent,  had  no 
specified  occupations.  This  latter  number  included 
1.770,714  penons  (890,904  males  and  879,810  fe- 
males) under  15 — the  age  at  which  employment 
might  be  expected  to  commence.  Above  that  age 
those  having  no  specified  occupations  amounted 
to  1,322,588,  of  whom  101,673  were  males,  and 
1,220,915  females. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there  were 
1,053,045  yiersons,  or  1816  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire population,  engi^ged  in  occupations  placed 
under  the  head  of  ministering  to  food;  of  these 
945,615  were  males,  and  107,430  females.  490,492 
penons,  or  8*46  per  cent  of  the  people,  ranged 
uitder  employments  ministering  to  clothing,  of 
whom  160,856  were  males,  and  339,636  females. 
Ministering  to  lodging,  furniture,  and  machinery 
were  463,562  persons;  to  conveyance  and  travel- 
ling, 68,791;  to  banking  and  agency,  4,568 ;  to 
Itteiatnre  and  education,  40,853 ;  to  religion,  10,627 ; 
to  charity  and  benevolence,  983 ;  to  health,  6,735 ; 
to  justice  and  government,  55,085 ;  to  amusement, 
2,1840 ;  to  science  and  art,  757 ;  and  under  uncUis- 
nfied  occupations,  which  could  not  be  properly 
placed  under  any  of  the  above  heads,  were  507,327 

persona. 

The  total  number  of  Irish  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  between  1841  and  1851  was,  by  the 
reports  of  the  emigration  commissioners,  1,240,737 ; 
whilst  the  number  who  emigrated  from  Irish  ports 
during  the  period  from  Ist  April,  1851,  to  7th 
April,  1861,  according  to  the  returns  obtained  by 
the  registrar-general,  was  1,208,350. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  emigrants 
who  left  Ireland  in  each  of  the  fourteen  years 
between  1851  and  1864  :— 

Bmlgraati 

179,607 

190.822 

178,148 

140,656 

91,914 

90,781 

96,081 


Ti 

1851 

186S 

1858 

1864 

1866 

I860 

1867 


,.»••• 
....•• 
,..»•• 


Yean  Emignuito 

1868 «,387 

1869 80,699 

I860 84,621 

1861 17,486 

1862 49,680 

1863 116,391 

1864 116,428 

Had  emigration  and  immigration  been  equal 
between  1851  and  1861,  and  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths— or  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion—on  an  average,  equal  to  that  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  on  the  7th 
April,  1861,  would  have  been  7,241,758. 

Rural  Economy. — The  bulk  of  the  population 
depend  for  empjovment  and  subsistence  on  the 
sou.  The  competition  for  small  patches  of  land 
is  consequently  very  keen,  and  the  rents  greater 
than  the  occupiers  can  afford,  though  not  greater 
than  might  be  paid  for  them,  were  they  conso- 
lidated into  proper  sized  farms,  and  cultivated  on 
an  improved  system.  In  Ireland,  in  fact,  the  pos- 
session of  a  piece  of  ground  has  long  been  a  con- 
dition all  but  indispensable  to  existence  ;  and  we 
need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  tlie  occupiers 
should  cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to  their  small 
patches. 

This  has  led  in  most  parts  to  a  sort  of  tacit 
but  well-understood  agreement  among  the  cottiers, 
or  small  farmers,  to  support  each  other  against 
intruders;  and,  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
it  is  as  necessary  to  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
land  to  secure  what  is  called  the  tenant's  right, 
or  the  good-will  of  the  occupier,  as  it  is  to  make  a 
bargain  with  the  landlord.  Any  tenant  who  should 
neglect  this  indispensable  precaution  would  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  disturbed  in,  or  violently  ousted 
nom,  his  possession.    Indeed,  most  of  the  distur- 
bances by  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  agitated 
and  disgraced  have  been  of  an  agrarian  character, 
or  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  occupancy  of  the  land.     It  is  not  necessary'  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  disquisitions  as  to  the 
various  dreumstances  which    have  led  to  that 
minute  parcelling  of  the  land  that  is  the  bano 
of  Ireland.     The  greatest  influenoe  is  no  doubt  . 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  habit  of  providing  for  tbo 
sons,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  daughters  of  tlio 
occupiers  of  land,  by  giving  them  sbaitss  of  their 
father's  holdings. 

A  good  deal  of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  mode  of 
occupying  land  in  Ireland  has  grown  out  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  originally  ac- 
quired by  the  ancestors  of  its  present  ovmers. 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  land  was  forfeited  under 
Cromwell  and  William  III.;  and  this  vast  amount 
of  property  was  mostly  either  gratuitously  be- 
stowed upon,  or  was  acquired  at  a  veir  small  sacri- 
fice, t>y  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fortime  and 
influence  in  England.    Such  persons  could  not  be 
expected  to  leave  England  to  reside  in  Ireland; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  very  rarely  visited  their 
estates  in  the  latter,  but  satisfied  themselves  with 
taking  what   rents    they    could    get  for  them. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  them  and  their 
tenants:  the  religious  and  polirical  principles  of 
one  party  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  other.  The 
landlords  looked  upon  their  tenants  as  a  sort  of 
unwilling  bondsmen,  who,  if  any  favourable  op- 
portunity should  present  itself,  would  immediately 
shake  o£f  their  dependence  on  them;  and  tlio 
tenants  regaided  the  landlords  as  usurpers  un- 
justly intruded  on  the  estates  of  others,  and  an 
enemies  to  the  religion  and  rights  of  the  Irish 
people.    Very  few  had  any  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  it  could  not 
be  expected   that   landlords  should  care  much 
about  the  permanent  interests  of  such  estates,  or 
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The  chief  altenliori  in  tbe  surface  c>f  the  coun- 
try was  caused  by  the  cenvenion  of  bog  andwa^le 
into  pasture,  3'3  acres  in  every  11)0  having  been 
returned  aa  uncultivated  in  IHJl  which  were  pro- 
fitable in  I  »>  I.  The  number  ofacm  added  to  the 
grass  lands  in  the  period  waji  784,952. 

The  amount  relumed  under  bog  and  waste  ia  not, 
aa  already  stated,  lo  be  considered  as  altogether 
unproliiable,  u  the  large  areas  of  b<^  throughout 
the  country  affonl  fuel  at  a  much  cbeaper  rate 
than  coals  could  at  present  be  procured. 

small  holdings  in  Ireland,  above  one  and  up  to 
Ave  acres,  was  reduced  from  3II),436  in  1841,  to 
86,4U9  m  1861,  or  Ti-5  per  cent.  Iloldlngs  from 
fire  to  fifteen  acres  decTCBMd  ftom  S5!,T09  m  IMl 
lo  1K3.93I  in  1861,  or  27-2  per  cent.  The  farms 
above  lifteen  acres  increased  in  number^  xiitVr^ 
between  fifteen  and  thirty  acres,  79,34'^  in  1»<11 
were  141,251  in  1861,  an  increase  of  78  per  cenl.j 
and  Ihe  hoblings  above  thirty  acres  fmm  48.B25  in 
1H41  to  157,833  in  Igti],  or  109-208  per  cent. 
These  changes  were  substantially  made  between 
the  years  1841  and  1851 ;  the  changes  in  the  next 
ten  yean  have  been  couiparatively  trilling.  This 
statement  does  not  show  the  number  of  land- 
holders in  Ireland,  hut  the  number  of  distinct 
holdings,  the  enumerator  having  lo  account  for 
tbe  total  acreage  of  every  Cownland.  There  was 
another  return  made,  fui  the  first  time,  in  the 
census  of  1861. 

1'he  enuinerators  of  the  census  of  IR61  were  in- 
structed to  obtain  on  accoun  t  trestuig  all  farms  held 
by  one  person  as  one  holding,  whetha  the  land* 
adjoined  or  not.  This  reduced  the  return  of  tlie 
total  number  of  holdings  in  1861  from  610,045  lo 
553.6G4.  It  showed  that  39,210  persons  held  land 
in  Ireland  not  exceeding  one  acre;  75,141  held 
above  one  and  not  exceeiUnK  two  acres;  164,006 
from  five  to  fifteen  acres ;  127,899  from  fifteen  to 
thirty ;  65,896  from  thirtv  to  filly ;  49,654  from 
fifty  to  100;  20,375  fnnu'lOO  to  200  ;  9,04^  from 
-.100  to  500 1  and  2,437  held  above  GOD  acres.  The 
return  being  novel,  ia  approximate  rather  than 
precisely  accurate  ;   the  tendenej  of  corrections 
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From  the  letunu  of  tbe  Re^trar-General  it 
ippears  that  Ihe  total  area  of  land  under  cnllivn- 
:ion  in  Inland  in  the  yeaTl8G4  was  5,07^,980  acres. 
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being  an  increaf^e  of  10,493  acres  over  the  extent 
of  tillage  of  1863.  The  number  of  acres  under 
wheat  in  1864  was  279,863,  being  19,552  over 
1863;  bat  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  acreage 
under  oats  amounting  to  145,965  acres,  the  total 
number  of  acres  grown  being  1,869,918.  The 
whole  return  of  1864  shows  a  total  decrease  in 
cereal  crops  to  the  extent  of  122,437  acres.  The 
returns  of  the  green  crops  are : — Potatoes,  1,039,282 
acres;  turnips,  337,283  acres;  mangold-wurzel 
and  beetroot,  14,106  acres;  cabbage,  31,756  acres ; 
canots,  parsneps,  and  other  green  crops,  23,190 
acres;  vetches  and  rape,  29,918  acres;  total, 
1,475^35. 

Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  dimate,  the 
country  is  not  well  fitted  for  wheat  and  barley, 
which  are  at  once  more  precarious  and  not  of  so 
good  quality  as  in  England ;  but  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  growth  of  oats,  the  culture  of  which 
has  rapidlv  increased.  Turnip  are  cultivated  only 
in  some  ot  the  best  farmed  districts,  and,  though 
extoiding,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  li^t 
of  a  general  crop.     • 

Concurrently  with  an  increase  of  arable  land 
between  1841  and  1861,  there  has  been  in  the 
twenty  years  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of 
live  stock  in  Ireland.  In  1841,  according  to  the 
returns  obtained  by  the  census  commissioners, 
bontes,  mules,  and  asses,  and  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  were  valued  at  21,105^08/.  In  the 
vear  1861  the  same  description  of  stock,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  the  r^istrar-general,  were, 
at  the  like  estimated  rates  of  average  value, 
wortii  33,363,194/.,  showing  a  rise  in  value  of 
12^o7,386iL  daring  that  period;  while,  if  the 
improved  breeds  and  enlaiq^ed  demand  for  live 
stock  in  1861,  compared  with  1841,  were  to  be 
taken  into  account,  the  value  in  1861  would,  no 
doobt,  be  stiU  greater. 

Ireland,  on  the  whole,  is  much  better  adi^>ted  for 
grazing  than  for  agriculture:  and  such,  in  this 
respect,  is  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  that  in  most 
parts  it  never  fails,  however  foul  and  exhausted 
when  laid  down  to  grass,  speedily  to  clothe  itself 
with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  cover  of  herbage.  The 
natural  effect  of  this  has  been  that  of  late  years, 
under  improved  management — notably  since  the 
period  of  1851-61 — Ireland  has  chiefly  become  a 
grazing  country. 

Rod  of  Land  and  Vabte  of  Real  Property, — In 
1727,  Mr.  Brown  computed  the  gross  rental  of 
Ireland,  inclusive  of  quit-rents,  tithes,  Ac,  at 
2,824.000^ ;  and.  in  1778,  Mr.  Young  estimated  it 
at  6,000,000^!.  (Newenham's  View  of  Ireland,  p. 
232.)  Mr.  Wakefield,  from  minutes  collected  in 
his  tour,  estimated  tJie  average  rental  of  Ireland 
at  27s.  the  Irish  acre,  or  at  16«.  6^dL  the  imperial 
acre  ^voL  L  p.  305);  and,  notwithstanding  the 
impenect  data  on  which  it  was  founded,  this  esti- 
mate, though,  perhaps,  in  excess,  probably  came 
near  the  mark.  However,  Uie  elaborate  estimate 
framed  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  contained  in  his 
evidence  given  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Lords* 
Committee  on  Tithe  (1832),  is  more  deserving  of 
attention  :  it  is  principally  based  on  official  valua- 
tions, and  is  probably,  therefore,  a  little  under  the 
mark.  According  to  Mr.  Griffith  the  total  rent  of 
Ireland  in  1882  amounted  to  12,715,478iL,  which 
woidd  give  an  average  rent  of  12«.  2dL  per  acre  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  But  to  get  a  correct  notion 
of  the  rent,  the  area  occupied  by  watw,  amounting 
to  680,825  acres,  must  be  deducted,  and  this  being 
done  the  average  rent  would  have  been  12s.  7d. 
an  acre.  Aocorang  to  the  most  recent  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  land  obtained  under  the  valua- 
Uon  of  the  poor's  rate,  the  average  rent  per  acre, 
deducting  water,  is  13«.  Id, 


The  subjoined  tabular  statement  shows  the 
official  return  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  real 
property — including  railways  and  canals — assessed 
to  income-tax,  in  the  various  counties  and  parli»- 
menlaiy  divisions  of  Ireland  m  each  of  the  years 
(ending  April  5),  1862  and  1857. 


GroM  AnnoAl  Valae  of  Rrftl 

ConndMor 

Property,  MaMaed  to  Ineomo  Tax 

PftrliameDtaiT 

In  the  Year  ending  &th  April 

DlTidoiM 

1863 

1857 

£ 

£ 

Antrim 

£66,601 

626,761 

Armagh 

391,697 

288  889 

Carlow 

164,907 

137,989 

Cavan .       . 

264,843 

240,334 

Clare    . 

810,700 

196,841 

Cork    . 

923,828 

834,346 

Donegal 

298,688 

263.011 

Down  . 

604,871 

611,311 

Dublin 

631,193 

478,373 

Fermanagh .       . 

196,693 

191.753 

Galway        . 

446,439 

844,161 

Kerry  , 

268,763 

244,279 

Kildare 

827,728 

289,430 

Kilkenny     . 

824,966 

810,807 

King's  County    . 

244,618 

216,694 

Leitrim 

133.^91 

127,866 

Limerick     . 

422,698 

406,158 

Londonderry 

261 ,921 

261.116 

Longford     . 

160,073 

129,943 

Louth  . 

193,036 

168,009 

Mayo   . 

814,086 

216,830 

Meath  . 

647,986 

488,748 

Monaghan  . 

261.173 

246,016 

Queen's  County  . 

360,583 

231,173 

Roaoonunon 

294,176 

318,304 

Sligo    . 

180,197 

168,261 

Tipperary    . 

647,289 

691337 

Tyrone 

877,369 

863,976 

Watnrford    . 

261,028 

284,266 

Westmeath  . 

809,409 

263,013 

Wexford 

351,718 

802,428 

Wicklow      . 
Total      . 

286,626 

266,234 

10,967,361 

9,826,096 

JisAertes.'-The  seas  round  Ireland  swarm  with 
fish.  Cod,  ling,  and  hake  are  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Nymph  Bank  to  the  8.  of 
Waterford.  Flat  fish  also  abound  in  many  parts. 
Large  shoals  of  herrings  visit  the  coast  annually ; 
and  the  bays  and  creeks  furnish  great  quantities 
of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  species,  as  pil- 
chards, sprats,  smelts,  and  sand-eela.  The  basking 
whale  and  sunfish  are  often  seen  off  the  western 
coast.  But  the  fishery  has  never  been  either 
largely  or  successfully  carried  on  by  the  Irish. 
In  1764  a  system  of  bounties  was  established  to 
encourage  Uie  trade,  but  without  any  material 
success.  It  was  revised  in  1819  by  a  commission, 
which  also  gave  loans  for  the  purchase  of  boats 
and  tackle.  With  such  encouragement  the  num- 
ber of  fishermen  and  boats  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  ten  years  the  system  was  in 
operatioiu  But  thou^n  the  fishing  declined  on 
the  bounties  being  withdrawn,  this  decline  was 
temporary  only,  and  it  has  since  considerably  in- 
creased. 

There  are  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  in  most  of 
tiie  great  rivers.  The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Bann, 
near  Coleraine ;  the  Foyle,  the  Billick,  near  BaUy- 
shannon ;  the  Boyne,  above  Drogheda ;  and  m 
various  other  parts  are  very  productive.  Irish 
salmon,  packed  in  ice,  is  principally  exported  to 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London.  There  were  em- 
ployed in  1864,  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  9,800 
vessels,  with  87,416  men  and  3,530  boys.  The 
return  showed  a  considerable  falling  off  as  com- 
pared with  1863,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  Avnug 
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mainly  to  an  increased  strictness  in  the  reviRion 
of  the  regiBtry,  which  previously  included  boats 
and  men  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Manufactures, — Ireland  is  not,  and  never  has 
been  a  manufacturing  country.  Ita  unsettled 
state,  and  the  general  dependence  of  the  popula- 
tion on  land,  have  hitherto  formed  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  formation  of  great  manufacturing 
establishments  in  most  parts  of  the  country; 
whilst  the  want  of  coal,  capital,  and  skilled  work- 
men, and  the  great  ascendancy  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  all  departments  of  manufacture,  will, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  hinder  Ireland  from  ever 
attaining  to  eminence  in  this  department.  And 
it  is  needless  to  add,  that  while  manufactured 
goods  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  Britain  than  in 
Ireland,  so  long  will  the  interests  of  the  latter  be 
best  promoted  by  their  importation. 

The  woollen  manu&cture  was  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  Ireland  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1G88,  soon  after  which,  in  compliance  with 
the  interested  solicitations  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers, the  export  of  Irish  woollens  to  foreign 
partD  was  prohibited,  and  oppressive  duties  laid  on 
their  importation  into  England.  The  existing 
woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is  carried  on  ufxin 
a  small  scale.  At  Dublin,  and  other  parts  in  the 
vicinity,  some  cloth  of  a  bettor  description  is 
made ;  and  other  branches  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  Kilkenny  and  other  places,  more  espe- 
cially at  Moun-melick  and  Abbeyletx,  in  Queen's 
Co.,  and  a  few  other  places. 

I'o  compensate  for  the  bad  treatment  of  the 
woollen,  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  was 
long  the  object  of  especial  patronage.  It  was 
fostered  and  promoted  by  a  number  of  statutes, 
and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  board, 
with  an  annual  ^nt  of  public  money  for  distri- 
bution in  premiums  and  bounties.  The  board, 
however,  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years, 
and  the  grants  withdrawn.  The  manufacture  b 
chiefly  confined  to  Ulster.  It  was  at  one  time 
very  generally  diffused  over  the  country;  the 
yam  being  spun  by  the  cottier's  family,  and  woven 
by  the  cottier  himself.  But  since  the  introduction 
of  machinery  for  the  spinning  of  yam,  and  of 
power-looms,  the  old  system  has  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  abandoned,  and  the  yam  is  now 
principally  spun  W  machinery. 

A  good  deal  of^  cloth  is  also  made  by  power 
looms;  but  the  greater  part  continues  to  be  woven 
in  the  houses  of  the  cottiers,  who  are  supplied 
with  yam  by  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers. 
In  fact,  but  for  this  change  of  system,  the  manu- 
facture would  have  been  wholly  annihilated;  as 
the  manufacturers  under  the  old  domestic  system 
could  not  have  withstood  the  competition  of 
Dtmdce,  Leeds,  and  other  towns  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  exports  of  flax  from  Ireland  for  the  years 
1862,  18GB,  and  1864  show  a  remarkable  advance. 
For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1862  the  total 
export  of  linen  yams  and  linen  manufactures  was, 
in  value,  6,292,000^!.    For  the  same  months  in 

1863  it  was  8,084,0002. ;  and  in  1864  it  rose  to 
10,327,0002.  In  the  year  1864,  the  produce  per 
acre  of  flaot  in  Ireland  was  five  cwt,,  which  was 
10  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1862. 

From  1864  to  1865,  the  area  of  flax  culture  in 
Ireland  slightly  decreased.  It  appears  from  the 
returns  of  the  registrar-general,  that  in  Ulster  in 

1864  there  were  278.143  acres  under  flax,  and  in 
1866,  233,289--decrea»e  44,854;  in  Leinster,  in 
1864,  7,388  acres,  and  in  1865,  6,862  acres— de- 
crease, 1,526  acres;  in  Munster,  in  1864,  7,580 


acres,  and  in  1865,  4,980  acre»— decrease,  2,600 
acres ;  and  in  Connaught,  in  1864,  8,582  acres,  and 
in  1865,  7,421  acres — decrease  1,161  acres.  The 
total  number  of  acres  in  1864  was  301,693,  and  in 
1866,  251,552  ~  decrease  on  the  whole,  50,141 
acres.  The  quantity  grown  in  1865  was  still,  how- 
ever, by  a  very  large  figure,  greater  than  that  of 
1863,  which  was  greater  by  about  60,000  acres 
than  any  of  the  previous  12  years. 

The  silk  trade  was  introduced  by  French  emi> 
grants  shortly  after  the  Revoluuon.  Its  chief 
seat  was  in  Dublin ;  but  since  the  repeal  of  the 
protecting  duties  it  has  declined,  so  as  to  be  now 
nearly  extinct,  with  the  exception  of  tabbinet  or 
Irish  poplin,  a  mixed  fabric  oi  silk  and  worsted, 
for  which  there  is  a  connderable  demand.  The 
first  importation  of  cotton  wool  into  Ireland,  of 
which  there  is  any  authentic  notice,  took  place  in 
1771.  The  manufacture  was  earned  on  with 
some  little  success  in  several  parts  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  protecting  duties.  On  their  with> 
drawal  it  declined  for  a  while ;  but  it  has  siace 
revived. 

Of  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  chief 
branches  of  manufacture,  a  clear  account  is  given 
in  the  census  returns  of  1861,  which  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  subject.  It  appears  from  these 
returns  that  the  number  of  workers,  male  ami 
female,  in  the  two  manufactures  of  cotton  ami 
flax,  and  of  mixed  materials,  was  as  follows  at  the 
date  of  the  census : — 


MalM 

Fomalet 

WoBXKRs  IN  Cotton  and  Flax. 

Flax  Yam  Manufacturers 

11 

1 

Linen  Manufacturers     . 

872 

17 

Linen  Thread  Manufacturer  . 

1 

«  • 

YlBX  Merchants  and  Dealera  . 

291 

26 

Flax  DresfierB 

8,289 

973 

Flax  Twisters  and  Hacklers  . 

731 

61 

Flax  Spinners 

279 

6,658 

Thread  Makers       .       .        .        . 

182 

220 

Tape  Weavers         .       .       .       . 

2 

•  • 

Linen  and  Damask  Weavers  . 

83,074 

27,652 

Linen  Lappers        .... 

618 

114 

Lace  Manufacturers,  Weavers,   I 
and  Workers       .        .        .       j 

61 

1,404 

Cotton  Manufacturers    . 

11 

6 

Cotton  Merchants  .... 

7 

15 

Cotton  and  Mnalin  Weavers  . 

4,957 

8,161 

Cotton  Spinners     .... 

223 

571 

Wick  Maker 

•  « 

1 

Lint  Makers 

11 

5 

Flock  Makers 

•  • 

2 

•  ■ 

447 

Corduroy  Weavers .... 

8 

1 

Cordnroy  Cutters    .        .        . 

2 

2 

Gingham  Weaver  .       .        .  '      . 

1 

•  • 

Sewed  Muslin  Manufacturers 

82 

8 

Sewed  Muslin  Agents     . 

211 

94 

Muslin  and  Calico  Printers    . 

216 

47 

Muslin  Lappers       .... 

fi 

12 

Sewed  Muslin  &  Tambour  Workers 

138 

40,978 

WoRKEiis  ui  Mixed  Matkkiaub. 

Weavers  (unspecified)     . 

16,767 

12,377 

Drapers  (unspecified)     . 

4,879 

1,019 

Linen  Drapers        .... 

221 

6G 

Linen  Merchants    .... 

281 

11 

Girth  Web  Makers 

6 

•  • 

Fringe  and  Tassel  Makers      . 

8 

89 

Fringe  Manufacturers    . 

1 

13 

Embroiderers 

11 

3,802 

Bleachers        

9,026 

273 

Spinners  (unspecified)    . 

619 

87,428 

The  comparatively  limited  extent  of  Irish  ma- 
nufacturing industry  is  shown  in  the  subjoineil 
table,  which  gives  the  returns  of  the  total  number 
of  factories  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  suk,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  1861,  number  of  spindles,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  therein. 


^ 


I 


I 


IRELAND 


13 


ConoN 
Bngland 

and  Wales 
Scotland  . 
Irdand.    . 

Total   . 

WooLUsr 

Bngland  it  W 

Scotland    . 

Irdand.    . 

Total   . 

WOBOTKD 

England  &W, 
Scotland    . 
Ireland.    . 

Total   . 

Flax 
Bngland  &W 
SooUand    . 
Ireland.    . 

Total   . 

Hncp 
England  &  W 
i  Sc<^land    . 
Ireland .    . 

Total  . 

Jjm 
England  At  W 
Scotland    . 
Ireland.    . 

Total   . 

Bilk 
England  it  W 
Scotland    . 
Ireland .    . 

Total   . 

HOCflXRT 

England  &W 
Scotland    . 
Ixdand.    . 

Total   . 

Bngland  Ai  W 
Scotland    . 
Ireland .    . 

Total,  U.  E. 


Mo. 

of 

Fae. 

torim 


2.716 


No.  of 

SllllMllM 


Total  NnmlMrt  anployed 


Mala 


FenulM 


Malm 

and 
Pemalcfl 


28^2.125  178,704  233^94407^98 


163   1,916,898     8,028 
9       119,944'        824 


^ 


83,209  41,237 
1,910;  2,734 


2,887  30,887,467,182,56«  269,018  461,669 


1,466{  1,846,860  44,098  82,211 
184'   817,186  6,211   4,601 


89 


1,679 


18,674 


2,182,609 


446 


417 


76,309 

9,812 

862 


49,764 


612  1,246,626 
17i   38,946 


8 


4,700 


682 


1,289,172 


87,229 


30,892 

1,073 

86 


62,680 

1,843 

189 


86,983 


31 ,501 1  64,662 


136  344,808 
168  279,386 
lOOj   692,981 


899 


4 

27 

6 


1,216,674 


264 
2,316 


2,680 


620 

80,638 

1,824 


6,920  14,886 
8,743|  24.866 
9,963  23,672 


24,616,  62,813 


82,972 

2,916 

176 


86,063 

20,805 
33,699 
83,626 


87,429 


47 
68 


106 


23 


16 

487 


602 


84 


361   32,982 


761  •  1,805,910 
8|  31,452 
2'    1,182 


771 


66 

4 


69 

5,662 

668 
168 

6,878 


1,888,644 


643 
178 


716 


83,096,603 

2,616,220 

739,206 


36,460,028 


1,830  8,688 
196;   346 


2,049,  8,918 


16,301 

198 

36 


36,890 
911 

98 


16,630 


1,966 
207 


36,899 


62 
646 


607 


107 

6,418 

442 


6,967 


61,191 

1,104 

134 


2,108 
217 


62,429 


2,162j  2,325 


271,440  371,167 
26,343  69,712 
11,490  26,382 


4,063 
424 


4,487 


642,607 
96,066 
37,872 


808,273  467,261776,634 


Oomnurce  and  Shipping, — ^The  total  value  of  the 
exports  from  Imh  porta  to  foreign  countries  was  as 
follows  in  each  of  the  four  years  1860  to  1863 :— 


Poets 

iseo 

1861 

1863 

1665 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Belfast     . 

10,283 

27,094 

4,118 

12,041 

Cort 

136,698 

131,840 

132,130 

108,102 

DabUn     . 

32,192 

28,138 

48,777 

38,196 

Dundallc  . 

— 

— 

669 

— 

Oalway    . 

77,176 

4,668 

393 

7,687 

Limerick . 

8,290 

4,892 

2,961 

10,064 

Londonderry   . 

22,362 

6,330 

4,693 

6,448 

Newry      .        > 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

Boas 

64 

— 

•^ 

223 

Skibbereen 

— . 

— 

— 

863 

SUgo 

— 

— 

1,680 

— 

Tralee 

2,006 

860 

2,000 

— 

Waterford 

8,848 

8,977 

6,632 

433 

Wexford  . 
Trrtalof  Ireland 

160 

— 

200 

1,866 

278,062 

212,279 

208,003 

186,303  1 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  (including 
Irish)  and  foreign  vessels  which  cleared  at  Irish 
ports  in  the  year  1863,  is  given  in  the  subjoined 
table : — 


Porta 


BriiUh 


VmmU 


Belfast  . 
Coleraine . 
Cork 

Drogheda 
Dublin      . 
Dundalk  . 
Gaiway    . 
Limerick  . 
Londonderry 
Ncwry 
Boss         . 
Skibbereen 
Sligo 

Strangford 
Tralee 
Waterford 
Westport . 
Wexford  . 

Total  of  Ireland 


60 

69 
1 

99 
8 

11 

26 

26 
7 
4 
1 

16 
1 
2 

12 
8 
6 


827 


Tou 


19,608 

18,022 

140 

34,182 

732 

3,943 

11,464 

16,492 

4,864 

1,662 

438 

•  4,240 

243 

1,117 

4,149 

796 

1,482 


Forclpa 


VeiMla 


66 

1 

82 

97 
3 

11 
21 
11 

4 

a 
3 

6 

a 

4 

18 


Tent 


16,771 

804 

10,469 

86,602 

648 

3,837 

7,329 

6,664 

1,663 

627 

924 

1,722 

678 

1,642 

7,167 

206 


128,864 


276 


94,912 


Canah, — The  Grand  Canal,  commenced  in  1765, 
is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Kobertstown,  25  m.  W., 
whence  proceed  two  branches,  that  to  the  right  to 
the  Shannon  harbour,  on  the  Shannon,  near  Ba- 
nagher,  and  thence  on  the  W.  of  the  river  to  Bal- 
linasloe,  94  m.  from  Dublin,  with  a  bramch  of  8^ 
m.  to  Kilbeggan ;  that  to  the  left  to  Athy,  55  m. 
from  Dublin,  with  a  branch  of  11  m.  from  Monas- 
tereven  to  Portarlington  and  Mountmellick.  The 
summit  level  is  200  fu  above  the  sea.  The  Barrow 
is  navig^le  from  Athy  for  small  craft,  to  the  Scars, 
43  m.,  thence  for  larger  vessels  by  Ross  to  Water- 
ford, 30  m. 

The  Royal  Canal,  commenced  in  1789,  extends 
from  Dublin  to  Tarmonbar^  on  the  Shannon,  92 
m.,  with  a  branch  of  5  m.  from  Killashee  to  Long- 
ford. Its  greatest  height  above  sea  level  is  307  tt. 
The  Shannon  has  been  rendered  navigable  from 
Limerick  almost  to  its  source,  and  is  traversed  by 
steam-boats  both  for  passengers  and  goods.  The 
Boyne  navigation  from  Drogheda  to  Navan,  and 
the  Lagan  ftoni  Belfast  to  Lough  Neagh,  are  partly 
river  and  partly  still  water.  The  Ulster  Canal 
connects  Loughs  Neagh  and  Erne.  The  Suir  Na- 
vigation Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1837,  for  making  a  ship  canal  to  Carrick-on- 
Suir. 

Railways. — ^Numerous  railways,  some  of  wliich 
promise  to  be  of  great  advantage,  have  been  opened 
m  Ireland;  others  are  in  course  of  being  con- 
structed, while  many  more  have  been  projected. 
Among  the  leading  lines  may  be  specified  the 
Great  South  Western,  extending  from  Dublin  to 
Cork  and  Limerick,  with  brancnes  to  Killamey 
and  other  places;  the  SonUi  Eastern  to  Water- 
ford and  Wexford ;  the  Great  Western  connect- 
ing Dublin  with  Mullingar,  Athlone,  and  Gaiway ; 
the  Northern  line  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  tLe 
Second  Northern  line,  running  almost  parallel  to 
it,  to  Londonderry,  by  way  of  Enniskillen.  Dublin 
is  the  centre  of  five  lines  of  railway,  Cork  of  four, 
and  Belfast  of  three.  Except  the  north  western 
districts  of  Ireland,  the  country  is  intersected 
throughout  by  a  well-planned  network  of  rail- 
ways. The  subjoined  tabular  statement  shows 
the  progress  of  the  Irish  railway  system  from 
1854  to  1863,  giving  the  length  of  lines,  the 
total  paid-up  capital,  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers, and  tne  traffic  receipts  in  each  of  the  ten 
years : — 


14 


lEELANB 


Length  of 

Twn 

Llononpn 
at  th«  End 

uf  Mch 

Tear 

Miles 

1854 

897 

1855 

987 

ISftO 

1,0«7 

J857 

1,071 

18ri8 

1,188 

18.VJ 

1,2G5 

1860 

1.3W 

ISfil 

1,4-23 

1862 

1,698 

1863 

1,741 

Total  Capital 
Paid  up  (Sham 

and  Loans) at 
tho  End  of  each 
Year 


£ 

14,3fi1,122 
1 6,208,295 
16,%5,692 
10,880,570 
17,822,864 
19,133,306 
20,.'>99,775 
21,894,622 
23,324,707 
24,741,752 


Total 
(f  amber  of 
PaM*ngm 
Cooreyed 


6,911,170 

7,212,286 

7,881,463 

8,416,679 

8,447,774 

9,446,233 

9,991.118 

10,686,735 

10,436,873 

11,471,054 


Total  of 

Traffic 

Receipt* 


£ 

874,477 
999,832 
1,117,966 
1,146,384 
1,176,720 
1,296,064 
1,868,447 
1,447,993 
1,446,092 
1,618,664 


Revenue. — The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  raised  from 
the  same  sources  as  in  England.  But,  owing  to 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  their  inability  to  consume  taxed 
articles,  the  revenue  of  Ireland  falls  far  short  of 
that  of  Great  Britain.  WhUe  the  proportion  of 
revenue  per  head  of  population  amounted,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  3/.  5s,  lld.m  1800,  to  4L  Ua,  in  1817, 
to  3L  19«.  9d.  in  1822,  to  2/.  11<.  9d  in  1842,  to 
'2L  13«.  Id.  in  1862,  and  to  2/.  12<.  7d.  in  1863,  it 
was  as  foUows  at  the  same  dates  in  Ireland : — 


Gro««  R«> 

ceiptt  of 
Ordinary 

Proper  tloD  of 

Ettlina*cd 

Revenue  per 

Twn  oDdad 

Populaiion 

Reveouo 

Bead  of  the 

within  the 

Population 

TcM- 

£ 

£    «.   d. 

January  6, 1800 

4,742,431 

3,834,912 

0     14    1 

1817 

6,172,860 

6,466,999 

0        17    8 

1822 

6,801,827 

5,039,719 

0        14  10 

1842 

8,176,124 

4.100.493 

0    10    0 

March  31,1862 

6,789,731 

6.766,180 

18    4 

„            1863 

6.781,626 

6,600,388 

1    1      2    6 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  or  of  the  public  revenue, 
a  considerable  sum  is  annually  raised  by  grand 
jury  presentments,  that  is,  by  assessments  on  the 
cos.  made  by  the  grand  Juries,  for  constructing  and 
keeping  up  roads,  prisons  and  bridewells,  police 
and  police  establishments,  and  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  sums  raised 
Dy  presentments  for  various  services  made  by  the 
grand  juries  in  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  years  1861 
and  1862. 


New  Roads,  Bridges,  Pipes,  Gul- 
lets, Quay  Wa]^,  or  cutting 
down  Bills  or  filling  up  Hollows 
or  Ditches 

Repairs  of  Roads,  Bridges,  Pipes, 
Gullets,  or  Walls 

Court  or  Sessions  Houses,  Erec> 
tion  or  Repairs  .... 

Gaols,  Bridewells,  Houses  of  Cor- 
rection,  building  or  repairing  . 

All  other  Prisons  and  Bridewell 
Expenses,  including  Salaries    . 

Police,and  Police  Establishments, 
and  Payments  to  Witnesses 

Sala  ies  of  County  Offlcen  not 
included  in  the  forgoing . 

Public  Charities  .       .       .       . 

Repoyment  of  Advances  to  Go- 
vernment    

Miscellaneous       .... 

Gross  Amount  of  Presentments . 
Amount  of  Re-presentments      . 

NetAmotmtof  Presentments     . 


isei 


1603 


88,722  84,024 

606,483|  606,461 
I 

6,109;  6,662 


} 


£,630 
74,468 
14,469 

103,641 
78,690 

107,243 
84,796 


1,069,260 
14,861 


4,814 
83,366 
16,667 

108,882 
88,862 

107,398 
88,828 


1,088,829 
18,886 


1,064,8991,069,944 


The  above  sums  are  small,  compared  with  what 
is  assessed  for  similar  purposes  in  England. 

Constitution  and  Adminigtration  of  Justice,— -The 
constitution  of  Ireland  is  modelled  on  that  of  Eng- 
land; but,  for  a  lengthened  period,  tlie  native 
Irish,  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
were  effectually  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
its  benefits,  and  were  in  fact  reduced  to  a  state  of 
helMism.    This  conduct,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was 
little  less  injurious  to  the  conquerors  than  to  the 
conquered.    'As  the  English  would  neither  in 
peace  govern  the  Irish  by  the  law,  nor  could  in 
war  root  them  out  by  the  sword,  thev  needs  became 
pricks  in  their  eyes  and  thorns  in  their  sides.* 
But  nations  are  slow  and  reluctant  learners ;  and 
that  selfish,  short-sighted  policy,  whose  effects 
were  thus  forcibly  exposed  by  Sir  John  Davies 
(Discoverie,  p.  120,  ed.  1747)  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  fiourished  in  its  full  vigour  down  almost  to  our 
own  times.  The  granting  of  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  Catholics,  so  late  as  1792,  was  the  first  great 
step  in  the  progress  to  a  better  system,  which  was 
happily  consummated  by  the  repeal  of  the  last 
remnant  of  the  penal  code  in  1829.    The  odious 
distinctions  by  which  society  was  formerly  divided 
have  no  longer  any  le^al  or  statutory  foundations. 
Adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  has 
ceased  to  entail  upon  the  Catholics  a  denial  of 
their  political  franchises:  and  all  classes  now  par- 
ticipate equally  in  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
by  the  constitution. 

The  Ic^slature  consisted,  previously  to  tho 
Union,  of  a  chief  governor,  under  the'  name  of 
lord  lieutenant,  with  power  to  appoint  a  deputy 
during  absence,  a  house  of  lords,  and  a  house  of 
commons.  Under  Henry  VII.,  the  prostration  of 
the  Irish  parliament  was  effected,  by  transferring 
the  right  to  hold  parliaments,  which  had  been 
vested  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  originate  bills, 
to  tlie  king  and  the  English  privy  council.  The 
first  parliament,  in  which  members  were  returned 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  sat  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  number  of  members 
varied  at  different  times,  but  was  ultimately  fixed 
at  300,  two  for  each  co.,  two  for  Trinity  dollege, 
and  the  remainder  for  cities  and  bors.,  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  latter  being,  in  most  instances, 
nominated  by  their  proprietor  or  patron.  Pre- 
viously to  1768,  the  members  held  their  seats  for 
life,  so  that  they  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
representatives  even  of  the  Iht>tc8tant  part  of  the 
nation,  and  had  but  little  sympathy  with  popular 
feelings.  At  this  epoch,  however,  parliaments  were 
made  octennial. 

Suioe  the  Union,  Ireland  has  been  represented 
in  the  imperial  parliament  by  twenty-eight  tem- 
poral peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  whole  body 
of  Irish  peers ;  four  bishops,  who  sit  according  to 
annual  rotation  of  sees ;  and  from  the  Union  till 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  H.  of  C.  by  100  members,  two  for 
each  CO.,  t^-o  each  for  the  cities  of  Dublin  and 
Cork,  one  for  Trinity  College,  and  one  each  for 
the  81  bors.  of  Armagh,  Athlone,  Bandon,  Belfast, 
Carlow,  Cairickfergus,  Cashel,  Clonmel,  ,Coleraine, 
Downpatrick,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Dungannon, 
Dungarvan,  Ennis,  Enniskillen,Galway,  Kilkenny, 
Kinsale,  Limerick,  Lisbum,  Londonderry,  Mallow, 
New  Ross,  Newry,  Portarlington,  Sligo,  Tralee, 
Waterford,  Wexford,  and  YoughaL  The  Reform 
Act  gave  Ireland  five  additional  members,  which 
were  assigned  to  Trinity  College,  Belfast,  Galway, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford,  which  consequently 
have  now  two  members  each.  It  also  vested  the 
electoral  franchise  in  cos.  in  the  same  classes  as 
in  England,  with  the  substitution  of  20(,  for  60/:, 
and  14  for  20  years,  and  in  cities  and  bors.  in  free- 
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men  resident  within  7  m.,  and  10/.  freeholders. 
But  these  quali6c&tion&  having  been  found  to  be 
u*o  high,  were  reduced,  in  1850,  by  the  13  &  14 
YicU  cai>.  69,  which  htm  given  the  franchise  in 
counties  to  the  occupiers  of  land  rated  for  the 
]ti)or-rate  at  the  nett  value  of  12L  a  year,  and  to 
the  posseMOis  of  estates  in  fee  or  for  life  rated  at 
.U :  it  has,  also,  given  the  franchise  in  towns  to 
all  parties  occupying  lands  orpremiitcs  rated  at  SL 
a  year.  Tlie  elM:toral  boundaries  of  the  bora,  are 
txfsd  by  statute.  The  executive  government  is 
vested  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  or,  in  his  absence,  in 
the  lonls  justices,  genemily  the  primate,  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  coromandcr  of  the  forces,  and  a  privy 
ccfuncil  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  high  judicial  and  ministerial  func- 
tionaries. The  lord  lieutenant  is  ashisted  by  a 
chief  secretary,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  who,  being  in  effect  secretary  for 
Ireland,  is  especially  responsible  for  its  govern- 
ment. The  salary  of  the  lord  lieutenant  is  20,000iL 
year,  with  a  liberal  allowances  both  for  residence 
and  household. 

The  judicial  establishment  is  vested,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  lord  chancellor,  removable  at  plea- 
sure, assisted  by  the  masters  of  the  rolls,  and  in 
twelve  judges,  four  for  each  of  the  courts  of 
qpeen*s  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer. 
Two  of  the  law  judges  go  through  each  of  the 
six  circuits  into  which  the  country  is  distributed, 
twice  a  year,  to  decide  criminal  and  civil  cases. 
The  judges  of  the  courts  of  prerogative  and  admi- 
ralty are  generally  practising  barristers.  A  barris- 
ter also  presides  along  with  the  co.  magistrates  at 
the  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  Petty  sessions,  at 
which  at  least  two  magistrates  must  be  present, 
ire  held  weekly,  or  once  a  fortnight,  in  every 
district. 

£ach  corporate  town  has  a  judge  or  recorder, 
and  local  magistrates,  elected  by  the  corpora- 
tion; and  every  manor  has  its  courts  under  a 
Feneschal  or  bailiff  nominated  by  the  proprietor. 
The  lord  chancellor  has  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  the  co.  maglHtrates,  for  whose  con- 
duct he  is  responsible.  An  act  passed  in  1840 
(3^4  VicL  cap.  108)  for  remodellmg  the  munici- 
pal corporations  in  Irish  towns.  It  gives  the  right 
of  voting  at  municipal  elections  to  all  persons  resi- 
dent in  boroughs,  or  within  7  m.  of  their  bounda- 
ries, occupying  houses,  shops,  or  other  premises 
within  the 'same  of  the  annual  value  of  10/. 

The  conservation  of  the  peace  is  committed,  in 
the  COS.,  to  a  lord  lieutenant,  aided  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  deputy  lord  Ueutenants,  all  nominated 
by  the  crown  and  by  the  high  sheriff,  selected,  as 
in  England,  from  lists  prepared  by  the  judges  of 
assize.    Ireland  has  a  well-organised  constabulary 
force,  which  consisted,  according  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  1861,  of  13,864  ofKcers  and  men.    The 
actual  number  of  soldiers  in  Ireland,  at  the  same 
period,   was   returned    at    26,276,    exclusive    of 
militiamen,  to  the  number  of  1,045.    The  military 
department  is  under  the  control  of  the  commander 
of  the  forees.    He  has  under  him  5  general  officers, 
who  respectively  command  one  or  the  5  militar}* 
districts  into  which  the  island  is  divided.     Tlie 
ordnance,  which  is  a  branch  of  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  its  chief  station  at  the  Pigeon  House 
Fort :  attached  to  it  is  the  staff  of  the  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  Ireland.    There  is  at  Kilmaiuham 
a  hospital  for  decayed  and  disabled  soldiers,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Chelsea. 

Crime  and  Criminals, — The  subioined  table  gives 
the  total  number  of  persons,  of  each  sex,  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  Ireland,  for  various  offences, 
and  the  number  connoted  and  not  convicted,  in 
the  year  1862  :— 


I     M»lM         FeniAlM        Total 


COMMrTTAIJ?  FOR  KKClt 

Ci.ams  of  Offkxcbs. 
FeUirjy 

Pt'tty  Larceny. 
Mixiemeanoiits 
Under  Revenue  Laws 

„      Poor  Law  Act 
Bj  Conrtrt-martixU,  and 

Deserters       .        . 
UmltT  ViiK^rant  Act 
DmnkanU        .        . 
Lnnatic!*,   dangerous 

and  criminal 
For  further   Examina- 
tion or  Trial 

Total  Committals 

CONVICTKD  AT   ASHTZIW 

AND  Quarter  Ses^mions. 

'  Felons       .        .        .        . 
Mi  Mil -moan  ants 
Criminal  Lunatics  . 


Total 

Summary  Convictioxs. 

Offenders  under  Laroeny  | 
Act        .        .        .        j 

Miiolcmeanants 

Dun  )f (TO  us  Lunatics 

Under  llevenup  Lawg 
„      Poor  Law  Act 

Courts-martial 

Deserters  .... 

Under  Vagrant  Act 

Drunkards        . 

Total 

Not  CoKvicTKn. 

Felons  acquitted     . 

no  Bill  or  Prose- 1 
cution  foand  I 
Misdemeanants  acquitted 

no  lilll  or  Prose- ) 


1,R19 

1 
817 

1,4H4 

i/j.-ie 

7,K.'.6 

6,:U2 

160 

38 

8:u 

360 

410 

— 

627 

699 

1  8,080 

8,788 

412 

2fi8 

,  2,690 

1 

1.180 

2,336 

2,740  j 

13,197 

198 

694 

410 

1.326 

6,868 

670 
3,820 


13,688,    82,169 


665 
198 

4 

1,663 

1,306 
17 

767 

3,986 

1.484 

6,445 

8!»9 
160 
334 
120 
290 
627 
8,080 


I  I 


tt 


u 


cution  found  f 
For  further  Examination 
For  Trial. 

Total 


699 

8,788 


2,939 

11,342 

346 

161 

166 

101 

161 

61 

143 

46 

3,369 
331 

991 
139 

8,360 

470 


3,404  I     1,489        4,893 


Religious  Establishments, — The  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements that  prevail  in  Ireland  are  at  once 
anomalous  and  irrational.  The  Reformation  never 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  country, 
the  new  doctrines  being  only  espoused  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  within  the  pale.  But  after  Protestant- 
ism had  been  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  the  English 
people,  and  bad  been  made  the  established  religion 
on  tliis  side  the  water,  it  was  determined  to  esta- 
blish it  as  the  state  religion  in  Ireland.  In  pur- 
suance of  tliis  resolution,  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  which  were  bestowed 
upon  divines  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England.  This  change  did  not,  however, 
produce  any  corresponding  change  in  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  people,  who  seemed,  indeed, 
to  become  the  more  attached  to  their  ancient  faith, 
according  as  their  clergy  were  treated  with  harsh- 
ness and  injustice.  In  every  other  countr}',  the 
established  religion,  if  there  be  one,  is  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people ;  but  in  Ireland  the 
established  religion  u,  and  long  has  been,  that  of 
a  small  minority — and  that  minority,  be  it  ob- 
served, consists  principally  of  the  wealtliy  and  best 
educated  classes,  who  could,  without  diflSculty, 
supply  themselves  with  rel igious  instruction.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  inconsij!«tent  with  and  subver- 
sive of  every  principle  of  soimd  polic>'  and  common 
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sense.  The  grand  object  of  an  establishment,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  should  be  the  provision  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  consolation  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community,  and  especially  for  those 
who  are  too  iH>or  to  be  able  to  provide  it  for  them- 
selves. But  in  Ireland  the  reverse  of  all  this 
obtains.  The  established  religion  is  aUen  to  and 
repudiated  by  nine-tenths  of  the  pop.,  who  regard 
it  as  erroneous  in  principle,  and  as  a  usurpation 
upon  the  rights  and  property  of  their  clergymen. 
These  feelings  are  natural ;  and  it  is  nugatory  to 
suppose  that  they  should  be  got  rid  of,  so  long 
as  the  existing  arrangements  are  maintained.  A 
Catholic  establishment  in  P2ugland  would  not,  in 
fact,  be  more  irrational  and  absurd  than  a  Pro- 
testant establishment  in  Ireland ;  and,  so  long  as 
the  latter  is  permitted  exclusively  to  enjoy  the 
revenues  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  support 
of  religion,  so  long  will  it  be  an  object  of  disgust 
and  hostility  to  the  Catholic  people  and  clerg}', 
that  is,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  be 
X)roductive  of  the  most  implacable  animosities. 

Previously  to  1834,  when  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act,  the  3  dr  4  Will.  4,  c  37,  was  passied, 
the  country  was  divided  into  4  archbishoprics,  cor- 
responding nearly  with  its  four  civil  provinces,  and 
the.se  were  farther  subdivided  into  29  bishoprics, 
held  by  18  bishops.  But  this  hierarchy,  obviously 
disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  oountrr,  was 
restricted  within  more  moderate  dimensions  by  the 
act  referred  to  above.  It  reduced  the  archbishop- 
rics of  Cashel  and  Tuam  to  bishoprics;  and  di- 
vided the  island  into  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  being  the 
head  of  the  one,  and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  of 
the  other.  It  also  reduced  the  number  of  bishops 
to  10 ;  and  effected  various  changes  in  the  reve- 
nues of  the  different  sees,  to  take  effect  on  the 
demise  of  the  different  incumbents  by  whom  they 
were  then  occupied.  The  revenues  arising  from 
the  cancelled  bishoprics  and  other  sources  were 
vested  in  commissioners,  to  be  applied  to  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

under  the  old  arrangement,  the  archbishoprics 
and  bishoprics,  with  their  revenues,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Ulsteb. 

Armagh £17,670 

Heath  and  Glomnacnoise    .  5,220 

Clogher         ....  10,871 

Down  and  Connor       .       .  5,896 

Dcrry  ....  14,198 

Raphoe         ....  5,787 

Kllmore        ....  7,478 

Dromore       ....  4,818 

Leikstbr. 

Dublin  and  Olandelagh  .       .  £9,821 

Kildaro         ....  6,452 

08W>ry 3,859 

Ferns  and  Ldghlin      .       .  6,650 

MUKOTBB. 

Cashel  and  Emly     .               .  £7,364 

Limerick,  Aidfert,  and  Aghadoe  6,869 

Waterford  and  Lismore       .  4,323 

Cork  and  Rosa      .        .        .  4,346 

Cloyne 5,009 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora        .  4,041 

COXNACOHT. 

Tnam  and  Ardagh  .       .       .  £8,206 

Elphin 7.034 

Clonfert  and  Kllmacduagh  .  3,621 

Killala  and  Acbonry   .       .  4,082 

Total  Income      .      £150,686 

The  revennes  increased  greatly  in  course  of 
time,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  parlia^ 
mentary  return,  issued  in  the  session  of  1863, 


which  gives  the  revenues  of  the  various  dioceses 
in  18(3 1,  and  the  number  of  membera  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  1834  and  1864  :— 
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Armagh  and  Clogher 
Dublin  and  Kildaro 
McAtb   .... 
Deny  and  Raphoe 
Down,  Connor,  and ) 

Dromore    .        .       I 
Kilmorc,  Elphin,  and-) 

Ardagh      .        .       i 
Tuam,   Killala,   and ) 

Achoniy    .        .       J 
Ossory,    Ferns,   and ) 

Leighlln    .        .      f 
Cashel,  Emily  .Water-  i 

fnrd,  and  Lismore   i 
Cork,  Cloyne.  and  Ross 
Killaloe,    Kilfenora, ) 

Clonfert,  and  Kil- 

maoduagb 
Limerick,     Ardfert, 

and  Aghado 


Nufflbaror  Mcmbcn 

of  the 

ErtabUsli«d  Chaith 

la 


RoTonnt  of 
Um  Esub- 

lifbMl 

Chnrch  In 

each  Dloww 

In 


/ 


Total 


1854 

1861 

207,371 

I20,rm 

2.'i,i}26 

8:j,857 

160,886 

112,760 

16,321 

65,603 

136,650 

152,722 

81,046 

53,165 

22,766 

17,156 

57,424 

86,663 

19,307 

18,863 

55,156 

43,228 

24,801 

15,906 

18,651 

15,103 

1861 


£ 

82,930 
56.103 
84,828 
56,153 

44,785 

47,410 

27,589 

62,248 

48,093 
66,423 

28,789 
82,117 


863,160 


691,872      580/418 


Another  parliamentary  return— ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  6th  May,  1863 — shows 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  in  the 
vearA  1834  and  1861 ;  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Established  Chnrch  in  Ireland  in  the 
years  1834  and  1861 ;  and  the  proportion  of 
]Roman  Catholics  to  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  1834  and  in  1861.  It  appears  from 
tJiis  return  that  the  numbtf  of  Boman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  was — 


In  1834 
In  1861 


6,436,060 
4,506,265 


The  number  of  members  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland 


In  1834 
In  1861 


863,160 
691,872 


Consequently,  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  membeiB  of  the  Established  Church  was 

In  1834, 100  Roman  Catholics  to  13*25  members  of 

the  Egtablisbed  Church. 
In  1861, 100  Roman  Catholics  to  15-35  members  of 

the  Established  Chnroh. 

Exclusive  of  deans,  prebendaries,  and  other 
dignitaries,  Ireland  is  divided  into  about  2,400 
parishes,  and  has  about  1,400  beneficed  deigj'men. 
The  incomes  of  the  prelates  and  other  dignitariea 
are  principally  derived  from  the  rent  of  lands  let 
on  lease,  or  rather  on  leases  renewable  by  fine. 
The  other  cleigy  are  partly  provided  for  by  glebe 
lands,  but  principally  d^  tithes,  and  in  towns  by 
an  assessment  called  minister's  money. 

In  addition  to  tlie  unpopularity  attaching  to  the 
church  of  England  in  Ireland,  from  its  being  the 
church  of  a  mmority,  the  fact  of  its  deriving  the 
lail^est  portion  of  its  income  from  tithes,  tended  ma- 
tenally  to  increase  the  odium  under  which  it  has 
long  laboured.  Tithe  is  everywhere  a  most  vex- 
atious and  impolitic  tax,  but  in  Ireland  it  has 
been  peculiarly  noxious ;  for  there  the  land  being 
mosUy  split  into  small  portions  occupied  by  poor 
Catholic  cottiers,  tlie  payment  of  tithes  to  Prt>- 
testant  clergymen  is  not  only  felt  to  be  a  most 
oppressive  burden,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time. 
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looked  npon  as  a  sacrifice  imposed  for  the  promo- 
tion and  advantage  of  heresy  and  error.  It  has 
also  been  Yeiy  unfairly  assessed.  By  a  resolution 
of  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  in  1735,  grass  lands  obtained 
an  exemption  from  tithe ;  so  that  while  a  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  a  potato  garden  or  slip  of 
land,  on  which,  perhaps,  a  numerous  family  was 
dependent,  went  to  the  establishment,  the  herds 
of  the  opalent  grazier  contributed  nothing  to  its 
fsapport.  For  a  lengthened  period,  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  was  made  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, and  their  collection  has,  in  innumerable 
instances,  been  productive  of  outrage  and  blood- 
shed. At  last.  It  became  next  to  impossible,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  derive  an^  revenue 
from  tnis  source ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  at- 
tempted to  substitute  compositions  or  fixed  pay- 
ments for  tithes  in  the  room  of  tithes  themselves. 
But,  though  productive  of  some  advantage,  this 
measure  was  comparatively  useless,  from  ita  leav- 
ing the  composition  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier 
and  not  by  the  landlonl.  To  obviate  this  defect, 
an  act  was  passed  in  1838  (I  and  2  Victoria,  cap. 
100)  abolishing  compositions  for  tithes,  and  sub- 
mtuting  in  their  stead  a  fixed  payment  of  tl^ree- 
fourths  of  their  amount  (401,1 14/.)' to  be  made  by 
the  landlords  or  others  having  a  perpetual  interest 
in  the  land.  Thb  act,  by  relieving  the  tithe- 
collector  from  the  necessity  of  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  great  bulk  of  the  occupiers,  obviated 
a  pTolilic  source  of  predial  disturbance.  StiU, 
however,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  either  this 
or  any  other  device  should  ever  reconcile  the 
Iri&h  people  to  the  appropriation  of  a  laige  revenue 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  church  of  a  small 
minority  of  their  number.  The  efTect  of  this 
preposterous  arrangement  is  to  insult  and  alienate 
the  bnJk  of  the  population,  who  would  be  more  or 
less  than  men  if  it  ceased  to  encounter  their 
rooted  boatility. 

The  R.  Catholic  church  is  governed  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Established  church  was 
previously  to  the  recent  changes.  There  are  four 
archbishops,  the  same  in  name  and  provincial 
rank  as  tboi«e  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  23 
bishops.  Eight  of  the  bishops— Ardagh,  Clogher, 
Deny,  Down  and  Connor,  Dromore,  Kilmore, 
Meath,  and  Raphoe — are  suffragan  to  Armagh. 
Dublin  lias  but  three  snflhigans — Kildare  and 
Le^blin  united.  Ferns,  and  Ossory.  Six  are 
finffragen  to  Cashel,  namely  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe 
(a«iially  called  the  bishof)  of  Kenr,  Clovne,  and 
Row), 'Cork,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and 
Lismore.  Tnam  has  four  suffingans — Achonrj', 
Clonfert,  Killala,  and  Galway.  The  bishop  of  the 
united  dioceses  of  KUmacduagh  and  Kilfenora  is 
alternately  suAragan  to  the  archbishops  of  Tuam 
and  Cashel.  The  war denship  of  Galway,  formerly 
an  exempt  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the 
triennial  visitation  of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
hai»  been  lately  erected  into  a  bishopnc,  under  its 
f<iTmerarchiepis<x>pal  jurisdiction.  On  the  death 
of  a  bisbop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  elect  a  vicar- 
capitular,  who  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction 
during  the  vacancy.  They  also  nominate  one  of 
their  own  body,  or  sometimes  a  stranger,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  vacancy,  in  whose  favour  they 
postolate  or  petition  the  pope.  The  bishops  of 
the  province  sJso  present  the  names  of  two  or 
three  eligible  persons  to  the  pope.  The  new 
hiiibop  is  generally  chosen  from  among  this  latter 
number:  bat  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with 
the  cardinals,  who  constitute  the  conurbation  de 
pnjpagamddjide.  Their  nomination  is  submitted 
to  the  pope,  by  whom  it  is  usually  confirmed. 
In  cases  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishop  nomi- 
nates a  oadjutor,  to  discharge  the  episcopal  duties 
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in  his  stead ;  and  his  recommendation  is  almost 
invariably  attended  to.  The  emoluments  of  a 
bishop  arise  from  his  parish,  which  is  generally 
the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licenses  of  marriage, 
and  from  the  cathedraticum.  The  last  is  an 
annual  sum,  varying  from  2^  to  10/.,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  parish,  paid  by  the  incumbent 
in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  episcopal  dignitv. 
The  parochial  clergy  are  nominated  exclusively 
by  the  bishop.  The  incomes  of  all  descriptions 
of  the  R.  CaUiolic  clergy  of  Ireland  arise  partly 
from  fees  on  the  celebration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  masses;  and  partly,  and  principally,  from 
Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other  voluntary 
offerings.  All  places  of  worship  are  built  by 
subscription.  There  are  num«x>us  monajsteries 
and  convents. 

Exclusive  of  the  injustice  inflicted  on  the  R. 
Catholics  of  Ireland  by  the  seizure  of  the  funds 
belonging  to  their  church,  and  their  appropriation 
to  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England,  they  laboured  for  a  lengthened  period 
under  the  most  degrading  disabilities.  The  treaty 
of  Limerick,  in  1691,  between  the  generals  of 
William  III.  and  those  of  James  II.,  guaranteed 
to  the  Irish  R.  Catholics  the  same  reli^ous  privi- 
leges they  had  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  But  this  treaty  was  most  shamefully 
broken ;  and  during  the  reigns  of  Anne,  George 
I.,  and  George  II.,  a  series  of  acts  were  passed, 
constituting  what  has  been  called  the  Catholic 
penal  code,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  R.  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  It 
is  unnecessary*  to  recapitulate  the  provisions  of 
these  statutes.  Their  spirit  was  succinctly  and 
truly  described  by  Mr.  Burke : — *  The  laws  made 
in  this  kingdom  (Ireland)  against  Papists  were  as 
bloody  as  any  of  those  that  had  been  enacted  by 
the  popish  princes  and  states;  and  when  thcbo 
laws  were  not  bloody  they  were  worse :  they  were 
dow,  cruel,  outrageous  in  their  nature,  and  kept 
men  alive  only  to  insult  in  their  parsons  every 
one  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity.' 
(Letter  to  Sir  U.  Langrishe.) 

It  is  well  known  uat  this  atrocious  code  en- 
tirely failed  of  its  object,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  exterminated,  the  R.  Catholic  religion 
gained  new  strength  and  vigour  from  the  penecu- 
tion  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

*  Per  damns,  per  ciedes,  ab  ipso 
Pucit  opes  animnmque  ferro.* 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  leaduig  statesmen  of  England,  became  alive 
to  the  impolicy  and  mischievous  operation  of 
parts,  at  least,  of  the  penal  code ;  and  its  more 
offensive  provisions  were  gradually  repealed.  In 
1793,  the  elective  franch^  was  conceded  to  the 
R.  Catholics ;  but  they  continued,  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  to  be  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  having  seats  in  the  legislature,  of 
oeing  members  of  corporations,  and  of  holding 
numerous  public  oflices  of  bust  and  emolument* 
At  length,  in  1829,  Uie  R.  Catholics  were  fully 
emancipated  from  all  civil  disabilities  on  account 
of  religion,  and  were  placed,  as  respects  their 
politick  rights  and  franchises,  nearly  on  the  same 
footing  as  Protestants. 

That  this  measure  was  a  great  boon  to  Ireland 
is  most  true ;  but  though  it  allayed,  it  was  not 
enough  to  extinguish,  religious  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities. Justice,  and  the  most  obvious  dictates 
of  policy,  require,  as  already  stated,  either  that 
the  R.  Cath.  should  be  made  the  estabUshecl 
religion  of  Ireland,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  R. 
Cath.  clergy  should  participate,  proportionally  to 
the  number  of  their  flocks,  in  the  emoluments 
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now  Fxclunivelf  engroaaed  by  the  de^^  ol  Uie 
church  of  England.  Il  is  a  contradiction  and  ■' 
■bauidit.y  u>  nippoK  thit  a  great  and  tlecin'i 
majority  Bhaald  ever  qulMly  submit  to  be  d< 
prived  of  privUepes  poesessed  by  a  minority.    Tlii 

till  it  be  radically  and  completely  changed,  the 
coontry  will  no  doubt  continue,  aa  hrretnforc, 
to  be  disgraced  and  disdacted  by  religious  di»- 

The  Proteatant  diasenters  are  found  chiefly 
Ulster.  They  are  clagned  in  concre^tions,  i 
indefinite  number  of  which  forms  a  preabyt«r.  , 
and  delegates,  partly  minisUrs  and  partly  hiy 
elders,  form  the  general  synod,  which  regulates 
the  eecleaisetical  concerns  of  the  body,  and  is 
prcjided  over  Ly  a  moderator  chosen  annuallv. 
The  svnod  of  Ufsler  is  coexistent  nith  the  eiitab- 
liabment  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and 
cipline  in  Ireland.  The  Southern  Assodatio 
Presbyterian  synod  orMunster.  was  farmed  i 
1660:'thB  Presbytery  of  Antrim  separated  from 
the  svnod  of  Ulster  in  1727,  and  the  Remons 
aynoi  in  1829. 

The  Methodists  are  divided  into  two  societ 
the  Wesleyan  and  the  Piiniitire  Wesleyan.  The 
Independents,  or  Congrecitional  Union,  form  a 
separate  body  from  I'resbyterians  or  Methodista. 
The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  most  nu- 
merous in  Dublin,  Cork,  Queen's  Co.,  and  Armagh, 
hut  they  numbered  altogetlier  only  1,348  at  the 
cenana  of  1861.  The  United  Brethren,  or  Mora- 
vians, have  establishments  in  Dublin  and  Antrim. 

The  numbers  attached  to  the  three  principal 
religious  bodia  in  Ireland  are  given  in  the  sub- 
joined table,  which  shows  by  provinces,  counties, 
cities  and  corporste  towna,  the  religious  profea> 
nons  of  the  inhabilaots  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
April,  1861. 


Canickfergus,  Co.  of 


Total  ol  Ulster  i 


Dotal  of  Connao^t  4 

Census  Might 
Total  of  Inland 


»1  t,ME,SS«  s.: 


».low.  c«.nil.>,       1^:^:^     Fmb,.     H-n.. 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  were,  at  the  ceastis  of 
1SG1,  out  ofeverv  hundred  persons,  13  belonging 
<o  the  Established  church,  10  Pieabyterian^  77 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one  pei  cent  Frolenlant  and 
other  dissenters. 

Siiiicatum, — The  principle  of  educating  the 
great  body  of  the  people  was  fiilly  recognised  at  the 
Heformation.  An  act  of  38  Henry  VIII.  bound 
every  beneficed  clergyman  by  oath,  on  his  tricnm- 
beucy,  to  keep  ni  cause  to  be  kept  a  school  in 
his  parish.  A  sabaaqoeDt  act  of  Elizabeth  re- 
quired the  bishop  and  beneficed  cle^y  o' 


a  grami 


en,  the  . 


«chool.    : 


,  alike  disregarded ;  and  tbe  few  schools  that  were 
:  organised  were  founded  on  sectarian  principles, 
,  being  intended  for  the  eieluaivo  use  of  the 
lommant  sect.  InlTSS,  a  society  was  established 
by  charter,  for  founding  schools  at  the  pnblic 
Bxpense,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  should 
l>e  taught  the  elements  of  literature,  and  instructed 
in  useflil  works.     But  thon^h  t"  '    '■"■ 


i  itself  W 


IS  society,  which  ex- 


Total  o(  UBnflw  8 


I    KU.tMl    tw..m 


1M:      K).4H      S3,: 
1*1'    llJiMBj    no.' 

4.ai31,t»),0T«  1/^19.: 


!    «iue«i     „ 

,  the  Protestanlfaiih.  Bm  this  attempt  at  prosely- 
''sm  was  soon  discovered!  and  the  schools  were 
aserted  hj  all  but  Protestants.  In  1815,  a 
iciety  in  Didilin,  for  the  suppmsion  of  vice,  re- 
lived a  large  parliamentaiy  grant  for  the  inslruc- 
on  of  the  poor  on  the  ptindples  of  the  ealatv- 
lished  church ;  and,  in  1819,  a  aodet;  for  (he 
tniction  of  the  poor,  but  prtifeasing  to  avoid 
f  interference  with  tbe  rdigiouB  opuuons  of 
pupils,  received  a  much  lai^er  annual  grant. 
The  latter  of  these  assodations  was  called  the 
Kildarr  Strwl  SocUly,  from  the  place  of  ita 
meetings. 

These  sodetia  failed,  however,  i 
general  effect.  The  grants  of  public  money, 
which  the  chartered  schools  were  chiefly  main- 
tained, were  withdrawn,  from  a  conviction  of  their 
leflicacy,  and  of  the  abuaea  which  had  crait  into 
leir  management.  The  grants  to  tbe  society  for 
le  suppresnioQ  of  vice,  and  the  Kildare  Street 
Society,  were  also  withdrawn,  ii 
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their  want  of  raccefls,  and  of  their  real  or  supposed 
interfereiu^  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  pupils. 
In  1833^  the  public  money  hitherto  parcelled  out 
among  these  associations  was  vested  in  the  lord 
lieutenant,  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  children  of  every  religious  de- 
nomination under  the  superintendence  ofcommis- 
noners  farming  a  board  of  National  Education. 
Education  in  the  national  schools  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  common  and  most  useful  branches  of 
secular  knowledge,  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  pupils  being,  in  every  case,  left  to  the  care  of 
their  parents  and  the  deigy  of  the  denominations 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  total  number  of  national  schools  in  Ireland, 
on  the  31  St  of  December  of  each  year,  wan  6,632 
in  1860 ;  5,830  in  1861 ;  and  6,010  in  1862.  The 
average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance 
was  262,828  in  the  year  1860;  284,726  in  1861; 
and  284,912  in  1862. 

The  subjoined  tables  show  the  sums  received 
and  expended  for  the  ])urpose  of  National  Primary 
Education  in  Ireland  in  each  of  the  years,  ended 
3l8t  Dec.  1860,  1861,  and  1862 :— 


BMripts 

iseo 

IMl 

18S3 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Balance  from  prerions 
Y«ir 

15,841 

44,9M 

46,863 

OranU  from  the  Trea-) 

snzy  (on  aocoant  of 

'J84,468 

286,733 

269,377 

Votca)  . 

For  Books  and  Requisites  \ 

sold  to  the  National 
Schools    at    reduced 

8,906 

10,867 

9,634 

fuioes   •       .        •       , 

For  Sale  of  Farm  and  1 
Garden  Produce  .       | 

5,6M 

5,887 

4,677 

School  Fees      . 

3,481 

2,930 

3,968 

Mifloellaneous  ... 
Total      . 

4,276 

1,700 

1,494 

831, £97 

853,610 

384,897 

Bm|tfnditan 


Salaries,  Orataitles,  and 
6«9ienil   Bzpendlture 
'     for  Schools  .       • 
!  Iitfpection 

Printing,  Binding,  and 
I  Pnrcfaaeeof  Books  and 
I  for  other  School  Be- 
I     qnialtes  ^ 

Central    Official    Esta- 
'      Mlihment     . 
•  Buildings 

MiaoeUaneons  •       • 

Total      • 


} 


18«0 

1861 

1803 

£ 

£ 

£ 

307,184 

337,696 

345,389 

31,774 

31,166 

21^446 

17,338 

36,986 

25,714 

14,888 

14,736 

16,004 

16,068 

6.136 

3,600 
3,436 

376,642 

306,648 

312,389 

The  oommiasionere  comprise  some  of  the  highest 
dignitaries,  both  of  the  Protestant  and  K.  Cath. 
churches,  and  some  distinguished  Protestant  and 
Catholic  laymen.  They  seem  to  dischaige  their 
important  functions  with  great  diligence  and 
impartiality.  The  schools  they  assist  in  estab- 
lishing appear  to  be  making  the  most  satisfactory 
pragreaa;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of 
great  poblic  benefit. 

Of  the  children  educated,  full^  one-eeventh  are 
Pftftestants,  which  seems  a  fair  proportion,  as 
the  Protestant  poor  certainly  do  not  exceed  one- 
aeventh  part  of  the  poor  of  Ireland. 

There  are  several  collegiate  institutions  for  in- 
stractioo  in  the  higher  departments  of  science 
and  literatore.  Among  them  are  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  only  university  entitled  to  confer  de- 
gna  in  all  the  faculties,  the  R.  Catholic  College 


at  Maynooth,  the  Academical  Institution  in  Bel- 
fast, and  others.  Some  details  relating  to  each  of 
these  are  given  in  the  accounts  of  their  respective 
localities.  (See  Dubuk,  Maynooth,  Belfast.) 
More  recently,  however,  or  in  1845,  an  act  was 
passed  (8  4  9  Vict  c  66)  for  founding  new  col- 
leges in  Ireland  with  liberal  endowments,  on  an 
enlarj^ed  and  comprehensive  plan.  In  pursuance 
of  this  act,  colleges,  denominated  the  *  Queen's* 
have  been  opened  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway. 
The  professors  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  regard  being  solely  had  to  their  moral,  lite- 
rary, and  scientific  character,  without  inquiring 
or. caring  whether  they  were  R.  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants. Religious  instruction  is  given  in  the 
class-rooms  of  uie  collies,  but  attendance  at  such 
times  is  quite  volunta^  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents J  and  no  religious  test,  qualification,  or  de- 
claration is  requir^  to  enable  any  one  to  enter 
the  college,  or  to  contend  for  its  honours  and 

{prizes.  These  institutions  were  intended  by  the 
ate  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  whom  they  were  founded, 
to  furnish  the  best  classical,  literarv,  and  scientific 
education  to  all  ranks  and  orders  o^  Her  Majesty's 
sublects ;  and  they  appear  eminently  well  fitted  to 
realise  these  objects. 

Poor. — Notwithstanding  the  great  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  country,  it  has  been  overspread 
with  a  population,  in  such  depressed  circumstances 
as  to  be  involved  in  the  extreme  of  destitution  on 
any  failure  of  the  crops ;  and  there  is  also,  at  all 
times,  much  suffering  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people.  Down  to  a  recent  period  there  was  no 
efiicient  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who, 
in  consequence,  had  to  depend  wholly  on  private 
benevolence.  Mendicity  was  practised  to  an  extra- 
ordinanr  extent,  and  strangers  in  Ireland  were 
shocke^by  the  swarms  and  disgusted  by  the  im- 
portunity of  beggars  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  in 
the  most  abject  state  of  povertv,  that  infested  the 
roads  and  public  places.  Such  a  state  of  things 
was  a  di^race  to  a  country  pretencUng  to  be  civd- 
ised.  But  discreditable  as  it  was,  it  could  not  be 
materially  improved  without  instituting  a  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  which 
was  long  successfully  resisted,  through  the  pre- 
valence of  unfounded  theories  with  respect  to  its 
operation  in  this  country.  At  length,  however, 
sounder  opinions  gained  an  ascendancy ;  and  par- 
liament became  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
it  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  to 
make  more  effectual  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  This  was  done  by  an  act  passed  m  1838, 
which  introduced  the  principle  of  compulsory  as- 
sessment for  the  poor  into  Ireland;  and  which, 
while  it  served  to  protect  the  population  from  fall- 
ing a  sacrifice  to  the  extremity  of  want,  was  a  new 
and  powerful  motive  to  the  landlords  to  oppose 
the  splitting  of  farms,  and  to  take  a  greater  in- 
terest than  they  previously  did  in  the  condition 
of  the  cottiers  ana  others  inhabiting  their  estates. 
In  both  these  respects,  the  compulsory  assessment 
has  been  eminently  useful.  The  system  is  placed 
under  the  c<Mitrol  of  the  poor  law  commissioners 
for  England,  and  is  extended  over  the  whole 
country. 

The'poor  law  came  into  operation  in  1839,  but 
none  of  the  workhouses  were  opened  for  the  ad- 
mission of  paupers  till  1840.  Since  25th  March, 
1846,  all  the  workhouses  in  Ireland  have  been 
open,  and  a  rate  has  been .  made  in  every  union. 
The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  the  total 
amount  received  from  poor  rates,  and  other  re- 
ceipts in  aid  of  poor  rates,  as  well  as  the  total  ex- 
pended in  each  of  the  fifteen  years— ending  Lady 
day— 1850-04:— 
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ToUl  Amount 

Total  Amount 

Yemn 

rrcrived  ttom 

Exp'^nded  in  the 

endinff 

Poor  Rate*  kiid 

Rellrf  and 

lAdy-day 

other  K«c«ipts 

Hanif^cmrat  of 

in  aid 

th«  Poor 

& 

£ 

18.')0 

2,084,290 

1,827,212 

■      1851 

1,185,785 

1,293,039 

18A2 

1,242,446 

1,175,008 

1853 

1,133,009 

1,070.499 

1854 

1,052,250 

990.034 

1855 

898,674 

851.876 

1856 

793,980 

734,5:  8 

1857 

650,071 

619,514 

1858 

545,459 

670,372 

1859 

535,906 

624,754 

1860 

508,943 

630,626 

1861 

673,290 

596,192 

1862 

667,745 

652,245 

IWiS 

721,903 

701,031 

1864 

745,535 

732,969 

The  amount  expended  inclndes  expenses  nnder  tbe 
Burial  Grounds  Acts  and  Registration  of  Birth«,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  Acts. 

Tbe  subjoined  t«ble  gives  tbe  number  of  paupers 
in  receipt  of  relief  in  unions  in  Ireland  at  tbe  cluBe 
of  the  first  week  of  January  in  each  vear : — 


Indoor 

Outdoor 

Ynn 

Paupcn 
203,320 

Pauper* 

Total 

1850 

114,650 

807,970 

1851 

206,468 

2,719 

209,187 

1852 

168,248 

8,170 

171,418 

1853 

138.764 

3,068 

141,822 

1854 

104,604 

2,198 

106,802 

1855 

85,296 

1,523 

86,819 

1856 

72,247 

836 

73,083 

1857 

65,183 

911 

66,094 

1858 

49,308 

1,274 

«»,582 

1859 

43,599 

1,267 

44.866 

1860 

48.218 

1,711 

44,929 

1861 

47,352 

8,831 

50,683 

1862 

65,168 

4,878 

69,641 

1863 

60,038 

6,800 

65,847 

1864 

69,867 

7,758 

68,136 

It  will  be  seen  that  tbere  is  a  steady  and  most 
hopeful  decrease  of  pauperism  in  Ireland. 

Races^  C/utrttcter^  and  Condition  of  the  People.-^ 
Tbe  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  of  whom  bistoiy 
has  preserved  any  account^  belon(?ed  to  tbe  great 
Celtic  family.  M uch  ingenious  conjecture  has  been 
expended  on  tbe  question  whence  Ireland  derived 
her  earliest  colonists ;  and  the  claims  of  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Scythia,  and  even  Tmy,  to  the 
honour  of  being  the  mother  country  of  the  Irish, 
have  all  been  supported  with  some  learning  and 
much  confidence.  It  may  be  enough  to  observe 
that,  owing  to  greater  proximity  to  the  Continent, 
it  is  most  probable  that  Britain  was  peopled  before 
Ireland ;  and  the  latter  being  nearer  to  Britain 
than  to  the  Continent,  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
most  probable  that  she  was  either  wholly  peopled 
from  Britain,  or  principally  from  her,  but  partly 
also  from  GauL 

Though  there  be  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Ireland  was  visited  at  an 
early  period  by  Phoenician,  or  rather  Carthaginian 
ships ;  but,  in  those  days,  this  must  have  been  a 
long  and  perilous  voyage ;  and  there  are  no  grounds 
for  thinking  that  it  was  of  common  occurrence,  or 
that  the  Phoenicians  ever  made  any  settlement  in 
the  country. 

The  Irish  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Gaelic 
division  of  the  Celtic  family;  having,  as  is  sup- 
posed, emigrated  from  Britain  when  the  latter  was 
invaded  and  settled  by  the  Cimbri  or  Northern 
Celts.  About  tbe  period  when  the  Ilomans  with- 
drew from  Britain,  a  tribe  called  the  Scoti  began 
to  acquire  a  preponderating  influence  in  Ireland, 


which,  from  tbe  5th  to  about  the  llth  centuri* 
was  thence  called  Sc(Ma,  But  about  the  latter 
period  this  tribe,  having  cfiV^ctcd  a  settlement  on 
the  W.  coast  of  N.  Britain,  its  name  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  country,  which  still  retains  it,  and 
Ireland  again  recovered  its  old  name  of  Hibejnia, 
lemc,  or  Ireland.  The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion 
existiii,  and  an  almost  impenetrable  obscurity  hangs 
over  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Scoti  in  Ireland.  Colonists  from 
Belgium  are  known  to  have  settled  in  it,  and  some 
suppose  that  they  were  tbe  progenitors  of  the 
Scoti ;  but  this  is  disputed  by  others,  who  contend 
that  the  settlement  or  the  Scoti  in  Ireland  is  com- 
paratively recent ;  and  that  they  were  of  Scondi- 
na^Han  origin. 

But  though  these  Belgian  or  Scandinavian  im- 
migrants succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ascendancy  in 
parts  of  Ireland,  they  were  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  make  any  considerable  change  in  the  lan- 
guage, character,  or  institutions  of  its  Celtic  inha- 
bitants. 'The  conquering  tribes  themselves,  one 
after  another,  became  mingled  with  the  general 
mass,  leaving  only  in  those  few  Teutonic  words, 
which  are  found  mixed  up  with  the  native  Celtic, 
anv  vestige  of  their  once  separate  existence.' 
(Moore's  Ireland,  i.  98.) 

The  number  of  English  settlers  in  Ireland  was 
long  inconsiderable.  Till  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  they  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  E.  and  SE.  counties,  where, 
though  they  had  partially  changed  the  language, 
they  had  effected  comparatively  little  change  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  tbe  people.  The  pop. 
of  Connaught,  and  generally  of  all  the  western 
and  of  a  li^e  portion  of  tbe  other  parts  of  the 
island,  may,  even  at  this  day,  be  considered  as  of 
nearly  pure  Celtic  origin ;  and  in  several  of  the 
remoter  districts  Celtic  is  even  now  the  ordinary' 
language  of  the  common  people.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  that  may  easily  be  traced  in 
different  parts,  from  the  intermixture  of  English 
and  Scotch  blood,  the  entire  pop.  has  a  peculiar 
and  distinctive  character,  that  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  may,  in  general,  be  said  of  the  Irish, 
that  they  are  aurdent  in  their  afiecdons,  credulous, 
vain,  fond  to  excess  of  flattery,  irascible,  easily 
influenced  by  sudden  impulses,  uncertain,  and 
usually  in  extremes.  Hence  the  facility  with 
which  they  have  been  duped  by  the  merest  im- 
postors ;  and  their  proneness  to  believe  every  false- 
hood, how  gross  soever,  that  flatters  their  preju- 
dices. They  are  in  general  destitute  not  merely 
of  tbe  foresight  and  prudence,  but  also  of  the  reso- 
lution and  steady  perseverance  of  the  English  and 
Scotch ;  and  though  their  bravery  is  unquestion- 
able, and  they  will  undertake  anything,  they  are 
verv  apt,  if  they  do  not  socceed  at' tbe  first  onset, 
to  become  dispirited,  and  to  despond.  They  are 
eminently  witt^,  hospitable,  and  social,  though 
often  parsimonious.  Prodigality  is  one  of  their 
distinguishing  traits;  as  is  their  light-hearted, 
contented  disposition ;  but  this  frequently  d^ene- 
rates  into  thoughtlessness ;  and,  bow  advantageous 
soever  in  some  respects,  by  disposing  them  to  oe 
satisfied  with  existing  circumstances,  it  tends  to 
hinder  their  making  any  persevering  and  well- 
concerted  efiTorts  for  Uieir  improvement. 

Dr.  Crumpe,  an  Intelligent  physician  of  Lime- 
rick, who  received  a  prize  from  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  the  best  essay  on  the  employment 
of  the  people,  has  the  following  statements  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  lower  Irish: — 
'  Two  leading  and  naturally  allied  features  in  tbe 
character  of  the  lower  Irish  are  idleness  and  in- 
quisitiveness,  esiiecially  when  hired  and  employed 
to  perform  the  work  of  others.    The  moment  tux 
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ftrcrsecr  quits  them,  thej  inevitabty  drop  their 
work,  take  snaff,  and  fall  into  chat  as  to  the  news 
of  the  day;  no  traveller  can  pass  them  without  di- 
verting their  attention  from  the  business  in  hand, 
and  f^vis^  rise  to  nmneroas  surmises  as  to  his 
Tierson,  errand,  and  destination.  The  most  trivial 
occuirence,  especially  in  the  sporting  line,  will 
hurry  them,  unless  restrained,  from  their  occnpa- 
tiona.  Even  the  sedentaxy  manufacturer  vrUl,  on 
such  occasions,  quit  his  employment.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  a  weaver  in  the  N.  start 
from  his  loom  on  hearing  a  pack  of  hounds^  and 
porsue  them  through  a  long  and  fatiguing  chase. 
A  tendency  to  pilfering  and  theft  is  very  predomi- 
nant among  them,  and  connected  with  this  vice  is 
the  prevalence  of  low  cunning  and  Iving;  and,  as 
their  accompaniment,  may  be  mentioned  a  fawn- 
ing flattery.  The  blont  honesty,  the  bold  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  yeoman,  are  wanting; 
and  in  their  stead  too  generally  substituted  the 
petty  dishonesty  of  the  vassal,  the  servUity  and 
artifice  of  the  slave.  Drunkenness  is  an  evil  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  the  catalogue  of  na- 
tional vices.  It  is  one  to  which  the  Tower  Irish 
are  peculiarly  addicted,  and  that  from  which  the 
most  serious  obstructions  arise  to  their  industry 
and  employment.  That  vile  beverage,  whisky, 
F<>  cheaply  purchased,  and  so  generally  diffused, 
affords  them  an  easy  opportunity  of  gratifying  this 
destructive  passion.  As  one  consequence  of  the 
general  prevalence  of  ebriety,  the  lower  Irish  are 
remarkably  riotous.  I  do  not  here  so  much  allude 
to  Whiteboyism,  and  other  public  disturbances, 
which  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  other  causes,  as 
to  their  quarrels  among  themselves.  Their  fain 
are  frequently  the  scenes  of  confusion,  riot,  disturb* 
an(*e,  and  bloodshed.  Combinations,  too,  risings, 
and  outrage  among  tradesmen,  are  far  from  un* 
xisaal.  and  on  pretexts  that  are  truly  ridiculous. 
The  Irish  are  aLso,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  law- 
lests^ly  inclined.  It  is  well  known  that,  mstead  of 
being  anxious  to  apprehend  offenders,  or  to  assist 
the  execution  of  the  law,  they  are,  in  general, 
ready  to  give  the  former  every  assistance  to  escape ; 
and  to  resist  the  latter,  unless  awed  by  a  superior 
force.*    (Essay,  pp.  170-175.) 

This,  though  not  a  very  flattering,  seems  a  per- 
fectly fair  statement.  But  some,  at  least,  of 
the  defects  of  national  character,  specified  by  Dr. 
tJrumpe,  originate  in  circumstances  that  either 
have  been,  or  admit  of  being,  obviated^  Dnmken- 
ne<;^  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  expunged  from 
the  list  of  Irish  vices;  and  with  it  will  disappear  the 
riots  and  disturbances  to  which  it  gave  birth.  The 
i<llenc9s  of  the  Irish,  though  in  part  constitutional, 
i«  in  part,  also,  a  consequence  of  the  minute  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  its 
«)ccupiers  finding  any  regular  or  continuous  em- 
ployment. Their  proncness  to  combination  and 
outrage,  their  readiness  to  obstrnct  the  course  of 
law.  and  to  assist  the  escape  of  malefactors,  were 
formerly  promoted,  if  not  occasioned,  by  oppression 
and  misgovemment,  and  now  they  are  the  results 
t4  tbeir  des{)erate  efforts  to  keep  possession  of  their 
potebes  of  land.  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
)>eriod  the  native  Irish  had  not,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  have,  any  confidence  in  tlie  law.  They 
were,  in  fact,  a  proscribed  and  enslaved  race,  among 
whom  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  look  for 
*  blunt  honesty'  and  *bold  independence.'  And 
ntftwithstanding  the '  oppression  and  extortion '  to 
which  the  Irish  were  formerly  subject  have  disap- 
peained,  tbeir  effects  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  long 
\'i>ible,  and  with  the  defects  inherent  in  their 
character  will  make  their  regeneration  a  work  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Agitadon  is  still  rife  in  the 
land*    The  peasaiatry  are  taught  to  ascribe  all  the  ' 


ills  with  which  they  may  be  visited  to  miscovern- 
ment,  or  to  their  connection  with  England.  No- 
thing is  ever  set  down  to  account  of  their  own 
improvidence,  or  want  of  industry.  On  great 
emergencies,  such  as  a  scarcity  of  food,  or  of  em- 
ployment, they  become  quite  paralysed ;  and  in- 
stead of  exerting  their  energies,  sink  into  despair, 
or,  at  best,  abuse  the  government  which  reeds 
them.  These  evils  can  only  be  modified  by  slow 
degrees;  by  government  pursuing  a  consistent  and 
impartial  course;  placing  the  Catholics  on  a  level 
with  the  Protestants,  in  respect  of  religious  en- 
dowinenta  as  well  as  of  civil  rights;  diffusing 
sound  instruction;  discouraging  agitarion;  en- 
forcing, at  all  hazards,  the  empire  of  the  law ;  and 
adoptmg  every  practicable  method  for  preventing 
the  further  spUtting  of  the  land,  and  for  promoting 
its  consolidation  into  larger  farms. 

Wages  in  Ireland  vary  from  about  Is.  to  about 
6d.  a  day;  but  at  neither  rate  is  employment  con- 
stant, and  in  parts  of  the  country  half  the  labourers 
are  all  but  unoccupied  for  nearly  half  the  year. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  heedless  to  add 
that  their  food  and  clothes  must,  speakii^  gene- 
rally, be  of  the  most  inferior  description.  In  these 
respects,  however,  there  are  some  material  differ- 
ences ;  and  in  the  N£.  and  eastern  counties,  but 
especially  the  first,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
is  much  superior  to  what  it  is  in  the  SW.  and  W. 

In  the  north  eastern  counties  they  are  better 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  than  in  the  others :  the 
wages  of  labour  are  higher,  being,  at  an  average, 
about  Is,  per  day ;  and  their  food  consists  chiefly 
of  meal,  potatoes,  and  milk.  The  inhabitants 
here  are  a  frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race ; 
inhabiting  a  district  for  the  most  part  inferior,  in 
natural  fertility,  to  the  S.  portion  of  Ireland,  but 
cultivating  it  better,  and  paying  higher  rents  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  laud,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  rate  of  wages. 

In  the  southern  districts  there  is  a  populatioa 
whose  condition  is,  in  every  respect,  mferior  to 
that  of  the  northern.  Their  habitations  are  worse ; 
their  food  inferior,  consisting  at  best  of  potatoes 
and  milk,  without  meal :  the  wages  of  labour  are 
found  reduced  from  1$.  to  Bd,  per  day ;  yet  the 
peasantry  are  a  robust,  active,  and  athletic  race, 
capable  of  ^at  exertion,  often  exposed  to  great 
privations,  ignorant,  but.  ea^er  for  instruction,  and 
readily  trained,  under  judicious  management,  to 
habits  of  order  and  steady  industry. 

The  population  of  the  midland  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts does  not  differ  materially  in  condition  from 
those  of  the  south ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  district  are  decidedly  inferior  to  both,  in 
condition  and  appearance  :  their  food  consists  of 
the  potato  alone,  without  meal,  and  in  most  cases 
without  milk ;  their  cabins  are  wretched  hovels ; 
their  beds  straw ;  the  wages  of  labour  are  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point,  upon  an  average  not  more 
than  6</.  per  day.  Poverty  and  misery  have  de- 
prived them  of  all  energy ;  labour  brings  no  ade^ 
quate  return,  and  every  motive  to  exertion  is  de- 
stroyed. Agriculture  is  in  the  rudest  and  lowest 
state.  The  substantial  farmer,  employing  la-* 
boureis,  and  cultivating  his  land  according  to  the 
improved  modes  of  modem  husbandry,  is  rarely 
to  oe  found  amongst  them.  The  country  is  covered 
with  small  occupiers,  and  swarms  with  an  indi^- 
gent  and  wretched  populatioUr  It  is  true,  that 
some  landed  proprietors  have  made  great  exertions 
to  introduce  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  immediate  tenants ; 
and  a  few  of  the  lesser  proprietors  have  made 
humble  attempts  to  unitate  them ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  iH>pulation  exhibits  a  state  of  poverty 
bordering  on  destitution. 
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The  distinctions  as  to  the  usual  diet  of  agricul- 
tuml  labourers  in  the  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
are 'strictly  applicable  to  those  oiUy  who  have  re- 
gular emploj-ment.  When  they  are  out  of  work, 
which  is  the  case  in  many  places  during  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year,  the  line  is  not  so  easily 
perceived.  Then  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  as 
well  as  m  the  quality  of  their  food  takes  place ; 
but  still,  though  on  a  diminished  scale,  their  relative 
local  degrees  of  comfort  or  of  penury  are  main- 
tained nearly  according  to  the  above  classification. 
In  no  extremity  of  privation  or  distress  have  the 
peasantr^r  of  the*  northern  counties  approached  to 
a  level  with  those  of  the  W. ;  while  Leinster  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  S.,  though  sometimes  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  condition,  retain,  generally, 
even  in  the  most  calamitous  periods,  a  shade  of 
superiority.  There  are  districts,  indeed,  in  every 
<^uarter  of  the  land,  where  through  peculiarities  of 
situation,  or  other  causes,  distress  falls  with  an 
equal  pressure  upon  all;  but  such  exceptions  are 
rare,  and  so  limited  in  extent,  as  scarcely  to  qua- 
lify the  foregoing  observations. 

Hutory, — The  early  accounts  of  Ireland  are  sin- 
Cfularly  (Usfigured  by  fable.  It  was  not  invaded 
by  the  Romans,  whose  knowledge  of  it  could, 
therefore,  be  derived  only  from  the  reports  of  the 
Britons,  or  of  natives  of  Ireland  in  Britain.  The 
fair  presumption,  however,  is,  that  its  inhabitants 
.were  then  more  barbarous  than  even  those  of 
Britain.  Pomponius  Mela,  who  has  giyen  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
richness  of  its  pastures,  says,  *  Cultorea  ejus  incon- 
dUi  Bunt,  et  omnium  virtuium  ignari,  pietatu  admo- 
dum  expertes,*    (Lib.  iii.  sec  6.)     Strabo  (lib.  iv.) 

?:iyes  some  extraordinary  details  respecting  the 
rish,  which,  however,  he  does  not  state  on  his 
own  authority,  but  merely  as  having  been  reported 
to  him.  In  the  5th  century  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced uito  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  a  native  of 
K.  Britain,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  been  carried  a 
captive  into  Ireland.  Along  with  the  gospel  the 
British  missionaries  introduced  the  letters  and 
learning  of  Rome ;  and  a  school  founded  at  Ar- 
magh, not  long  after,  became  famous  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  But  it  would  be  as  inconsequen- 
tial to  infer,  from  the  fact  of  this  and  a  few  other 
Bchools  existing  in  the  country,  that  it  was  then 
distinguished  by  literature  and  civilisation,  as  it 
would  be  to  allege  that  such  was  the  case  with 
the  Western  Islands,  and  the  adiaocnt  parts  of  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  in  the  8th  century,  because 
there  was  then  a  celebrated  monastery  and  school 
in  Iona« 

The  accounts  of  the  political  state  of  Ireland, 
previously  to  the  English  invasion,  are  obscure 
and  oontndictoiy.  This  mucb|  however,  may  be 
gleaned  from  them,  that  the  island  was  parcelled 
out  into  a  number  of  semi-independent  states, 
which  sometimes  did,  and  sometimes  did  not,  ac- 
knowledge their  denendance  on  a  chief  prince  or 
king  of  all  Irdano.  Incessant  hostilities  were 
waged  by  the  petty  sovereigns  against  each  other, 
which  were  not  even  interrupted  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes  in  the  9th  century.  The  latter,  in  no 
yeiy  long  space,  became  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island ;  and  occupied  the 
ports  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  Watcrford,  and  Cork, 
where  they  were  taken  by  the  English. 

The  successors  to  the  petty  sovereigns,  or  to  the 
thiefs  of  clans  or  septs,  were  called  rontsfo,  and 
were  generally  elected  ftom  the  family  or  kindred 
of  the  reigning  prince  ot  chieftain  during  his  life- 
time. Females  were  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  minors  wetenefef  chosen  as  tanists ;  the 
object  being  to  have  A  prince  of  mature  years 
always  at  the  head  of  tht^  seignioiy  or  clan,  who 


might  be  able  to  direct  their  operations,  and  to 
defend  them  from  hostile  attacks.  The  laws  of 
the  Irish  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people ;  and  were 
admuibtered  in  the  open  air  by  hereditary  judges, 
denominated  brehons.  The  most  atrocious  crimes 
might  be  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  an 
eric,  or  fine;  and  as  in  all  cases  a  considerable 
portion,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  the  fine 
went  to  the  lord,  or  chief  of  the  sept,  his  interest 
obviously  led  him  to  encourage  ratner  than  to  re- 
press crime.  The  laws  with  respect  to  the  succes- 
sion to  fixed  property  were  such  as  would  have 
alone  served  to  extinguish  all  industry.  *  Through 
the  whole  country,'  says  Leland,  *  the  tenure  of 
lands  determined  with  the  life  of  the  possessor ; 
and,  as  the  crimes  or  misfortunes  of  men  frequently 
forced  them  from  one  tribe  to  another,  property 
was  eternally  fluctuating,  and  new  partitions  of 
lands  made  almost  daily.  Hence  the  cultivation 
of  lands  was  only  in  proportion  to  the  immediate 
demands  of  nature,  and  the  tributes  to  be  paid  to 
superiors.'    (Hist,  of  Ireland,  Introduction,  p.  34.) 

A  people  with  such  institutions  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  barbarous ;  and  such,  in  fact,  they 
were.  They  had  made  little  or  no  progress  even 
in  the  most  necessary  arts ;  and  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, entire  strangers  to  civilisation  and  re- 
finement. '  Neither  was  it  possible  to  refonn  the 
evil  customs  that  prevailed  among  the  Irish,  with- 
out altering  their  government;  nor  could  that  be 
accomplished  by  any  other  means  than  by  their 
being  subjected  to  some  more  civilised  foreign 
power.'  (Lyttleton's  Heniy  II.,  v.  66;  where  &e 
reader  will  find  an  excellent  account  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  previously  to  the  English  invasion.) 

Soon  after  the  English  conquest  effected  by 
Henry  II.,  in  1171,  the  island  was  divided  by  John 
into  12  counties.  But,  though  the  king  of  Eng- 
land received  the  submission  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains, and  was  nominally  lord  of  Ireland,  his  au- 
thority was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  only  partially 
recognised.  The  native  families  of  O'Conor, 
O'Neil,  O'Melaghlin,  Byrne,  and  O'Toole,  still 
asserted,  and,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  exercised  sove- 
reign authority  in  Connaught,  Ulster,  and  part  of 
the  midland  districts.  Even  in  Leinster  and  Mun- 
ster,  where  the  English  were  principally  settled, 
and  which  had  partially  adopted  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  England,  the  sovereign  authority 
was  far  fh>m  being  generally  or  firmly  established. 
The  allegiance  of  several  of  the  great  feudal  barons, 
who  held  extensive  tracts  of  land,  was  frequently 
little  better  than  nominal  The  English  families 
of  De  Burgh  in  the  W.,  of  Desmond  in  the  S.,  and 
of  Butler  in  the  central  parts,  adopted  the  man- 
nera  of  the  natives,  and  often  beoune  the  declared 
and  most  dangerous  enemies  of  their  mother 
countr]r<  At  one  time  there  were  9  counties  pala- 
tine, with  independent  jurisdiction,  in  the  part  of 
the  island  subject  to  England,  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  pale.  The  miseries  resulting 
from  the  interminable  disorders  inseparable  fn>m 
such  a  state  of  things,  were  increased  in  1315  by 
an  invasion  of  the  S<x>tch,  under  Edward,  brother 
of  Robert  Bruce.  He  overran  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  but  was  finally  defeated  and  killed 
near  Dundalk.  The  resources  of  the  oountry  were 
also  wasted  in  subsidies,  and  its  youth  carried 
away  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  masters  on  the 
continent,  or  in  England,  during  the  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  After  the 
death  of  Richard  III.  and  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  had  terminated  this  sanguinary  struggley 
Ireland  was  chosen  by  the  defeated  party  ofthe 
Yoricistsas  a  theatre  on  which  to  commence  a  sys- 
tem of  operations  for  the  dethronement  of  the  new 
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mrkiurcfa.  la  consequence,  Lambert  Simnelwas 
sent  thither  bj  the  Dochess  of  Burgundy  as  the 
desoendant  and  representative  of  Edward  IV.  His 
title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Anglo-Irish,  and 
he  was  crowned  in  Dublin  with  all  the  ceremomes 
attendant  on  the  inauguration  of  the  ancient  Irish 
soveieigna.  A  similar,  though  less  vigorous,  effort 
was  aflerwsrds  made  in  favour  of  Perkm  Warbeck, 
whose  title  was  also  acknowledged  in  the  S.  of 
Ireland. 

In  1^5,  a  parliament  assembled  at  Drogheda, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  £dward  Poynings, 
then  lord-deputy,  passed  some  very  important 
statotea.  By  one  oi  these,  afterwards  well  Imown 
in  Irish  history  by  the  name  oi '  Poynings'  Law,' 
effectual  provision  was  made  for  maintaining  the 
ascendancy  of  the  government  of  England  over  the 
legislature  of  IreUind.  With  this  view  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  parliament  should  in  future  be 
holdeo  in  Ireland  without  license  from  the  king ; 
and  that  no  bill  or  draft  of  a  law  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  its  consideration,  without  having  been 
previooaly  sent  over  to  England  by  the  Iri»h  go- 
vernment for  the  approval,  alteration,  or  rejection 
of  the  king;  so  Uiat  the  power  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment was  thus,  in  fact,  lunited  to  the  mere  accept- 
ance or  rgectaon  of  bills  approved  or  modified  by 
the  Eqglish  government. 

This  act  was  much  and  Jastly  complained  of  at 
a  later  period ;  but,  when  passed  it  was  a  decidedly 
popular  measure.  Parliaments  had  previously 
been,  for  the  most  part,  the  mere  instruments  of 
the  faction  that  happened  to  be  ascendant  at  the 
time ;  so  that  their  enactments  were  often  conflict- 
ing, and  the  administration  wanted  consistency. 
Po^iiings"  law  obviated,  in  some  measure,  these 
derects;  and  parliament  henceforth  became  de- 
pendent rather  on  the  ^vemment  of  England  than 
on  any  particular  faction  or  party  in  Ireland. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  broke  out  in  a  formidable  shape.  The 
chief  authority  had  previously  been  exercised  for 
a  lengthened  period  by  the  rival  families  of  the 
Fitagaralda  and  Butlers,  whose  heads  were  the 
EJols  of  Kildare  and  Ormond.  The  former  of  these 
noblemen  was  at  thia  period  lord-lieutenant.  On 
bttng  summoned  to  England,  to  answer  cbaives 
broiKfat  against  his  government,  he  appointed  his 
son,  Lord  Thomas  litzgerald,  his  deputy.  The 
latter,  on  a  false  rumour  of  his  father's  execution 
in  London,  not  only  threw  up  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, but  declared  himseli  an  open  enemv  to 
the  English  monarch,  ravaged  the  pale,  and  laid 
siege  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  i^pulned  by  the 
gaUantrv  of  the  citiasens.  Having  soon  after  sur- 
rendered to  Lord  Grey,  the  new  lord-lieutenant, 
he  was  sent  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  ex- 
piated his  offences  on  the  scaffoldi  along  with 
several  of  his  near  relations,  who,  though  uncon- 
nected with  his  acts,  were  unjustly  implicated  in 
their  consequences. 

The  introduction  of  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
which  was  effected  with  eaual  violence  and  con- 
tempt for  the  prejudices  of  those  within  and  with- 
out the  pale,  brought  a  new  element  of  discord 
into  Ireland.  The  native  Irish  were  devoted  ad- 
herents of  the  church  of  Rome.  Their  hostility 
to  the  new  doctrines  did  not,  however,  displav  it- 
self openly  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  who,  about 
this  time,  chan^^  his  title  of  lord  to  that  of  king 
of  Ireland,  nor  m  the  reign  of  bis  Protestant  suc- 
ceaH>r,  Edward  V I. ;  but  it  broke  out  with  unre- 
stnined  fury  in  that  oi  Elizabeth.  O'Neil,  who 
possessed  nearly  Uie  whole  of  Ulster,  instigated 
oy  the  court  of  Spain,  hoisted  the  standard  of  re- 
beUioa  He  was  supported  by  a  Spanish  arma^ 
meat,  which  took  poaseesion  of  Kiniale,  without, 


however,  being  able  to  maintain  itself  in  that  posi- 
tion. After  a  lengthened  contest  O'Neil  was 
forced,  by  the  energetic  and  prudent  measures  of 
Lord  Mountjoy,  to  an  unconditional  submlasiou ; 
and  his  subsequent  flight  from  Ireland,  on  the  im- 
puted charge  of  another  insurrection,  terminated 
the  war.  Ulster  was  soon  after  divided  into 
counties,  and  planted  with  numerous  bodies  of 
English  and  Scotch  settlers,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  improvement  of  that  province,  and 
5ave  it  a  distinctive  character.  The  reign  of 
ames  I.,  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Charles  I., 
formed  a  period  of  undisturbed  tranquillity.  But 
the  dbputes  between  the  latter  and  the  English 
parliament  affbrded  the  Irish  a  flattering  though 
fallacious  prospect  of  regaininfi[  their  independence 
and  re-establishing  their  religion.  To  effect  this 
object,  an  insurnection  was  secretly  organised,  on 
a  vety  extensive  scale,  embracing,  not  only  the 
native  Irish,  but  many  Rom.  uath.  famihes  of 
English  descent.  This  formidable  conspiracy 
broke  out  in  1641.  The  treachery  of  one  of  the 
conspirators  prevented  Dublin  from  falling  into 
their  hands ;  but  the  insurrection  broke  out  simul- 
taneously in  Ulster,  and  soon  after  spread  into 
most  other  parta  of  the  countiy.  The  most  hor- 
rible excesses  were  committed  by  the  conspirators, 
which  were  sometimes  fearfully  retaliated ;  and 
the  country  continued  to  be  a  prey  to  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  till  1649,  when  Cromwell  ap- 
peared in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined 
and  powerful  army.  Having  taken  Drogheda  by 
storm,  he  delivered  it  up  to  military  execution ; 
and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  bv  the  fiite  of 
this  city,  that  almost  all  the  strongholds  belong- 
ing to  the  party  of  the  Catholics  soon  ailer  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  the  English  supremacy  was, 
for  the  first  time,  establish^  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land. The  confiscations  that  followed  Cromwell's 
success  were  upon  so  vast  a  scale  that  about  four- 
fifth*  of  the  soil  was  transferred  to  new  proprie- 
tors, either  parliamentary  soldiers,  or  speculators, 
called  adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

AJler  this  tremendous  visitation  Ireland  con- 
tinned  tranquil,  and  began  to  advance  considerably 
in  proeperity,  till  the  events  connected  with  the 
Revolution  of  1688  again  made  it  the  theatre  of 
fresh  and  sanguinair  contests.  After  the  flight  of 
James  II.  from  England,  he  landed,  with  a  view  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes,  in  Ireland,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  \fy  the  Catholics;  and 
having  brought  with  him  from  France  a  number  of 
experienced  troops  and  ofiicers,  partly  Irish  and 
partly  French,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army.  However,  he  was  wholly 
without  the  talents  necessary  to  ensure  success  in 
such  an  enterprise.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on 
the  1st  of  Julv,  1690,  gained  by  William  III., 
turned  the  scale  completely  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter; and  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1691,  when  the  British  under  Ginkell,  after- 
wards earl  of  Athlune,  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  troops  of  James  II.,  commanded  by  St. 
Ruth,  who  fell  in  the  action,  was  the  last  great 
effort  made  by  the  Irish  to  achieve  their  indepen- 
dence. The  remains  of  the  Irish  forces,  having 
retreated  to  Limerick,  capitulated  under  condi- 
tions  embodied  in  the  famous  convention  called 
the  treaty  of  Limerick.  The  violation  of  thia 
treaty  has  already  been  noticed.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  William  III.  to  state,  that  he  was  nu 
willing  party  to  its  violation.  This  is  entirely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  intolerance  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Protestants,  who,  thished  with  victory,  did 
not  hesitate,  despite  the  stipulations  to  the  con- 
Xxaiy  in  the  treaty,  to  trample  the  Catholics  under 
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foot,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  exterminate  their 
religion.  *  By  the  total  reduction,*  says  Mr. 
Burke,  'of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  1G91,  the 
ruin  of  the  native  Irish,  and  in  a  great  measure, 
too,  of  the  first  races  of  the  English,  was  com- 
pletely accomplished.  The  new  interest  was 
settled  with  as  solid  a  stability  as  any  thing  in  hu- 
man affairs  can  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws  of 
that  unparalleled  code  of  oppression,  which  were 
made  after  the  last  event,  were  manifestly  the 
effects  of  national  hatred  and  scorn  towards  a 
conquered  people,  whom  the  victors  delighted  to 
trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  pro- 
voke. They  were  not  the  effects  of  their  fears,  but 
of  their  security.  They  who  carried  on  this 
system  looked  to  the  irresistible  force  of  Great 
Britain  for  their  support  in  their  acts  of  power.' 
(Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrish,  p.  44.) 

The  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  being 
accompanied  by  the  most  extensive  confiscations, 
and  followed  up  b}'  the  enactment  of  the  penal 
code,  completed  the  prostration  of  Ireland.  There 
being  no  longer  any  means  of  rising,  nor  even 
security  at  home,  the  aspiring  Catholic  youth 
sought  employment  and  distinction  in  the  service 
of  France,  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  drew 
laige  supplies  of  recruits  from  Ireland.  Hence,  by 
a  singular  contradiction,  the  same  revolution  that 
established  freedom  of  conscience  and  a  liberal 
system  of  government  in  England  and  Scotland, 
established  an  odious  despotism  and  persecution  in 
Ireland^  In  the  werds  of  Mr.  Burke,  *  it  estab- 
lished, in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  our  revolu- 
tion, the  power  of  the  smaller  number,  at  the  ex- 
X)ense  of  the  religious  liberties  of  the  far  greater, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
whole/  But,  OS  already  stated,  the  penal  code 
failed  to  effect  its  object;  and,  instead  of  being 
exterminated,  the  Catnolics  gradually  acquired  a 
still  greater  numerical  su[>eriority.  At  length,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 'George  III.,  the 
rigour  of  the  code  began  to  be  abated,  and  the 
Catholics  ceased  to  be  regard^  as  mere  fene 
naturw. 

One  of  the  most  carious  chapters  in  Irish  his- 
tory is  that  connected  with  the  embodying  of  the 
volunteers  in  1782,  and  the  revolution  Uiat  was 
soon  after  effected  in  the  constitution  of  Ireland. 
The  difiiculties  in  which  Great  Britain  was  then 
involved  having  occasioned  the  withdrawal  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  troops  from  Ireland,  ru- 
mours were  propagated  of  an  expected  invasion 
of  the  island  by  the  French;  and,  to  meet  this 
contingency,  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  and  other 
parts  took  up  armS)  and  formed  themselves  into 
volunteer  corps.  These  bodies  soon  became  sen- 
sible of  their  strength ;  and  having  appointed 
delegates  and  concerted  measures,  they  proceeded 
to  set  about  reforming  the  constitution.  In  this 
view  they  published  declarations  to  the  effect,  that 
Ireland  was  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and 
that  no  power  on  earth,  eiccept  that  of  the  king, 
lords,  and  a)mmon8  of  Ireland,  could  legalfy 
enact  laws  to  bind  Irishmen.  These  declarations, 
M-hich  struck  a  direct  blow  at  the  superiority 
hitherto  claimed  and  asserted  by  the  British  par- 
liament, might,  and  most  probably  would,  at 
another  time,  have  beetn  successfully  resisted.  But 
Great  Britain,  being  then  engaged  in  a  desperate 
contest  with  her  revolted  cofonies,  and  with  al- 
most all  the  great  European  powers,  prudently 
made  the  concession  demanded  bv  the  Irish 
volunteers ;  and  the  Independemx  of  Ireland  was 
proclaimed  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  popular  rejoicing. 

In  truth,  however,  this  independence  was  appa- 
rent only*    The  wretched  state  of  the  ^ecuve 
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franchise  in  Ireland  was  totally  inconsistent  witb 
anything  like  real  independence;  and  so  venal 
was  the  Irish  parliament,  that  any  minister,  how 
unpopular  soever,  bad  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
majority  in  that  assembly.  Hence  the  anticipa- 
tions in  which  the  more  sanguine  Irish  patriots 
had  indulged  were  destined  soon  to  experience  a 
most  mortifying  disappointment;  and  this,  and 
the  hopes  inspired  by  the  French  revolution,  ter- 
minated in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  not 
suppressed  without  a  repetition  of  the  former 
scenes  of  devastation  and  blix>dshcd. 

The  British  government  at  length  wisely  deter- 
mined to  effect  a  legislative  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  suppress  the  separate 
legislature  of  the  latter.  This  measure,  notwith- 
standing a  strenuous  opposition,  was  happily  car- 
ried, and  took  effect  from  the  Ist  of  Januar}-,  1800. 
And,  imless  it  were  resolved  or  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  all  political  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  nothing  could  be  more  inexpedient  and 
absurd  than  the  existence  of  a  separate  indepen- 
dent legislature  for  Ireland.  Perpetual  jealousies 
could  not  have  failed  to  arise  between  it  and 
the  l^slature  of  Great  Britain,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily in  the  end  have  led  to  estrangement,  and 
probably  separation.  A  legislative  union  was  the 
only  means  of  obviating  these  and  other  sources 
of  mischief:  its  repeal  would  make  Ireland  a 
theatre  for  all  sorts  of  prmects  and  intrif^ues,  and 
it  would  be  sure  to  be  followed,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, by  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Its 
maintenance  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  policy ;  and,  to  give  it 
permanence  and  stability,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  remove  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  make  the 
union  one  of  national  uiterest  and  affection,  as 
well  as  of  constitutional  law. 

IRKUTSK,  GOVERNMENT  OF.  (See  Si- 
beria. 

IRKUTSK,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  Angar^  at  its  confiuenoe 
with  the  Irkut,  about  30  m.  from  the  NW.  shore 
of  Lake  Baikal,  500  m.  SE.  Krasnojarsk,  and  1,450 
m.  in  nearly  the  same  direction  from  Tobolsk. 
Pop.  19,350  m  1858.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
wide  plain,  1,240  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  being -^0*3  R., 
or  rather  below  the  freezing  point.  The  Angai4, 
which  is  about  1,000  ft.  broad  at  Irkutsk,  divides 
the  city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  has  4  suburbs. 
Of  about  1,900  private  houses,  only  50  are  built 
of  stone;  the  rest  are  chiefly  of  wood,  or  faced 
with  painted  planks.  The  streets  are  broad,  but 
altogether  unpaved;  from  the  solidit}"^  of  the 
ground,  howevex,  they  are  not  dirty.  Irkutsk  has 
33  churches,  12  of  which  are  constructed  of  stone ; 
an  exchange,  also  a  stone  edifice,  and  a  good 
bazaar  with  numerous  shops.  The  Baikal  admi- 
ralty house  and  building  docks  on  the  Angar^, 
medical  college,  gymnasium,  and  comptoir  of  the 
Russo- American  Company,  are  said  to  be  worthy 
of  a  European  city;  the  govemment>-house, 
theatre,  several  convents  and  hospitals,  and  a  pri- 
son, are  among  its  other  public  edifices.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  a  Russian  governor, 
whose  authority  extends  over  the  immense  provs. 
of  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamtschatka,  and 
Russian  America,  including  Bod^a  and  the  other 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  California,  distant 
nearly  120^  long.  The  town  has  numerous  educa- 
tional establishments,  including,  besides  the  gym- 
nasium, with  a  library  of  5,000  vols.,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  high  school  of  navigation,  with  classes 
for  instruction  in  the  Tartar,  Chinese,  and  Japan* 
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V<%  lanipiages;  normal,  secondary,  Lancastrian, 
and  other  Khools,  and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy. 
It  has  an  imperial  factory  of  woollen  cloth  for  the 
supply  of  the  troops  in  Siberia,  manufactures  of 
linen  and  other  piece  floods,  glass,  hats,  soap,  and 
leather ;  and  is  the  residence  of  numerous  artisans 
in  the  different  trades  common  in  £uiope.  It  is 
the  great  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  InE.  Asia, 
importing  tea,  rhubarb,  fruit,  paper,  silks,  porce- 
lain, and  other  manufactured  goods  from  China  by 
way  of  Kiachta,  and  furs,  Ac  from  Kamtscliatka, 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Russian  America; 
which  articles  are  here  exchanged  for  European 
goods  sent  from  Petersbuig  and  Moscow  by  way 
of  Tobolsk.  It  has  also  some  trade  with  Bokhara 
and  Khokan.  The  total  annual  amount  of  ite 
commerce  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  paper  roubles 
(or  francs),  one-fourth  of  which  has  sometimes 
been  transacted  at  its  annual  fair  in  June. 

IRRAWADI  {Krhati,  *the  Great  River*),  an 
important  Asiatic  river,  the  principal  in  India- 
beyond-tbc- Brahmaputra.  It  has  its  sources  near 
the  £.  extremity  of  the  Himalaya  range  in  Thibet, 
about  laL  28°  N.,  and  lon§.  97°  30^  E.,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ix>hit,  a  prindpal  branch 
<if  the  Brahmaputra.  With  the  exception  of  two 
reaches  to  the  W.,  at  Bhamo  and  Ava,  it  flows 
generally  S.  through  the  centre  of  the  Birman 
empire,  which  it  traverses  in  its  entire  length,  till 
it  falls,  by  numerous  months,  into  the  Bay  of 
JSengal  (or  rather  the  Eastern  Oce&n),  between 
C'a(>e  Negrais  and  the  Rangoon  river,  in  about  the 
16ih  dc^.  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  93°  20'  and  97© 
K.  long.  Its  course  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1,200  m.,  during  which  it  passes  through  12  degs. 
<»f  lat.  It  receives  at  Yandabo,  lat.  21^  43'  N., 
long,  about  95^  £.,  its  principal  tributary,  the 
Ning-thee,  or  Kyen-dwem,  from  the  N.  Its  delta 
commences  about  lat  17^  4d'.  This  is  a  vast 
alluvial  plain,  about  ISO  m.  in  length,  N.  and  S., 
and  where  widest  about  as  many  miles  across, 
intersected  by  a  vast  number  of  arms  of  the  river 
that  frequently  interlace  each  other.  Of  its  nu- 
merous mouths,  the  Rangoon  and  Bassein  rivers, 
ftirming  respectively  the  £.  and  W.  boundaries  of 
the  deha,  are  the  principal.  Most  of  its  mouths 
are  navigable  for  large  cmft,  and  those  of  Bas- 
sein and  Rangoon  for  vessels  drawing  five  fathoms 
water.  The  harbour  of  Negrais,  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  said  to  be, 
without  exception,  the  most  secure  in  the  Bay  of 
BengaL  The  Bassein  branch,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  proper  continuation  of  the  main  stream 
uf  the  Irrawadi,  is  about  700  yards  in  width  at  the 
point  where  the  Rangoon  river  separates  from  it. 
From  the  apex  of  the  delta  to  Yedan  above  Ava, 
the  breadth  of  the  Irrawadi  is  seldom  less  than 
1  m.  and  often  4  m.  It  may  be  ascended  as  far  as 
Ava,  at  all  seasons,  by  vessels  of  200  tons;  and  in 
the  rains  they  may  proceed  Ut  the  Mogoung  river, 
a  sailing  distance  of  about  800  m.  from  the  sea. 
Aliove  Yedan,  the  river  suddenly  contracts  to  150 
4*r  200  yards  in  breadth.  It  is  navigable  for  canoes 
up  to  Bhamo ;  but  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  in  many 
}iarts  dangerous,  from  its  paM»ing  over  rocky  ledges 
and  through  predpituus  defiles.  About  50  m.  from 
its  source,  it  has  been  obser\'ed  with  a  width  of  80 
yards,  daring  the  diy  season. 

fhe  current  is  not,  in  general,  remarkably  rapid ; 
oven  above  the  Mogoung,  the  Irrawadi,  in  the  dry 
Mason,  flows  only  at  the  rate  of  about  2  m.  an  hour. 
(Malcolm,  i.  171.)  But  in  the  inundations,  from 
June  to  Sept.,  it  flows  so  rapidly  that,  in  the  delta, 
its  current  would  be  too  powerful  for  boats  to  stem 
were  it  not  for  the  assbtancc  of  the  SW.  monsoon, 
which  sets  in  the  opposite  direction.  During  its 
inundatiqp,  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  1  m.,  above 


Bhamo,  and  in  some  places  below  Ava  of  from  4 
to  6  m.  At  the  former  place  its  rise  is  as  much 
as  50  ft.,  at  Ava  about  33  ft.,  at  Prome  about  30 
ft,  and  in  its  delta  10  ft  The  latter  region  be- 
comes at  that  period  almost  an  uninterrupted  ex- 
panse of  water,  it  being  at  ordinary  times  little 
above  the  level  of  high  tides.  The  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  the  Irrawadi,  as  compared 
with  tluit  discharged  by  the  (ranges,  is  roughly 
estimated  by  Capt  Hannay,  in  the  Asiat  Joum. 
of  Bengal,  as  1  to  1*53.  In  the  plain  of  Pegu,  and 
in  the  undulating  country  through  which  the 
Irrawadi  flows  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  it 
incloses  a  great  number  of  islands  and  sandbanks ; 
though  these,  in  various  part«,  would  seem,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Symes  with 
those  of  Crawfurd,  to  be  less  numerous  than  for- 
merly. In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  on  its  left 
or  £.'  bank,  the  Irrawadi  receives  some  large  afllu- 
ents,  as«  the  Shoomae  Kha,  Pin-lang  or  Bhamo 
river,  Lung-tchuen,  &c.  Its  chief  affluents  on  the 
opposite  sides  are  the  Mogoung  and  Ning-thce, 
which  join  it  about  the  middle  of  its  course.  Tho 
last,  as  already  stated,  is  its  principal  tributary ; 
and  after  its  junction,  the  Irrawadi  receives  no 
stream  of  any  importance.  Sakaing,  the  present 
metropolis,  and  Ava  and  Amarapura,  former  capi- 
tals or  the  Birman  empire,  Bhamo,  the  great  mart 
for  the  Chinese  trade  with  Birmah,  Yandabo, 
Pugan,  and  Prome,  are  situated  upon  the  main 
stream,  and  Rangoon  and  Bassein  upon  the 
branches  bearing  their  names.  Besides  thc<>e 
cities,  numerous  towns  and  large  villages  are  built 
on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Birmese  pop«  being  accmnulated  on  the 
Irrawadi,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  great 
part,  an  uninhabited  desert. 

The  Irrawadi  is  to  the  Birman  empire  what  the 
Nile  is  to  Egypt,  the  source  of  life  and  abundance, 
and  the  main  artery  and  great  commercial  high- 
way of  the  country.  *lhe  number  of  tradmg 
boats  on  the  river  is  astonishing.  We  pass  scores 
every  day,  and  sometimes  hundreds ;  the  largest 
of  them  carrv  10.000  or  12,000  bush,  of  uncleaned 
rice,  the  smaller  30<l  or  400.  Their  chief  lading 
seemed  to  be  rice,  salt.,  and  pna-pee.  In  ascending 
they  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  the  crew 
with  a  rope  upon  the  bank,  or  propelled  by  set- 
ting-poles; sailing  only  when  the  wind  is  fair, 
and  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak.  They  are 
generally  from  three  to  four  months  in  ascenduig 
from  the  delta  to  Ava. 

*  The  boats  on  this  river,  though  of  all  sizes  itp 
to  200  tons,  are  of  but  two  general  descriptionH. 
AH  retain  the  canoe  shape,  sharp  at  each  encL 
Large  boats  have  one  mast  and  a  yard  of  long 
slender  bamboo,  to  which  is  su»^)cnded  a  square 
sail.  The  sail  is  made  in  sections,  the  centre 
ones  only  being  used  in  strong  winds,  and  t)»e 
others  added  at  the  sides  when  necessary.  Some- 
times a  small  sail  is  temporarily  fastened  above 
the  yards  to  the  ropes,  by  which  it  is  sustained. 
The' deck  extends  from  5  to  10  ft  beyond  the 
sides  with  large  bamboos  fastened  beneath,  mak- 
ing at  once  a  platform  for  the  men,  when  using 
their  setting-poles,  &c.,  and  an  outrigger  to  pre- 
vent their  upsetting.  The  vessel  itself  is  wholly 
covered  with  a  regular  Birman  house,  w^ell 
thatched,  which  carries  part  of  the  caxgo,  and 
fumbhcs  cabins  to  the  family  and  boatmen.  CK'er 
the  roof  is  a  platform,  on  which  the  men  stand  ti> 
work  the  sail.  They  are  manned  by  from  15  to 
25  or  30  men,  and  sometimes  40  or  more.'  Tlie 
smaller-sized  vessels  are  of  an  elongated  shape, 
like  the  foregoing,  and  do  not  merit  a  particular 
description. 

*  No  one  can  aaoend  the  river  without  being  im- 
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pressed  with  the  hardihood,  skill,  energy,  and 
ffood-humour  of  the  Birman  boatmen,  and  the 
nappy  adaptation  of  their  boats  to  the  navigation. 
In  ascending,  much  of  the  way  must  be  accom- 
plished by  setting-poles.  For  these  they  use 
straight  bamboos,  of  a  species  which  is  almost 
solid  and  very  strong.  The  end  is  applied  not  to 
the  front  of  the  shocdder,  as  with  us,  but  above  the 
collar-bone,  or  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  Bend- 
ing forward  till  their  hands  touch  the  deck,  they 
bring  the  resistance  perpendicular  to  the  spine, 
and  thus  possess  far  greater  power  than  is  possible 
by  our  mode.  When  but  slight  exertion  is  re- 
quired, the  pole  is  applied  as  with  us.'  (Malcolm's 
Trav.  in  S.E.  Asia,  i.  90,  91,  96,  97.) 

Near  the  Irrawadi,  in  the  prov.  Sarawadi,  are 
celebrated  teak  forests,  covering  the  hill-ranges 
bounding  the  valley.  Petrifactions  of  wood,  bones, 
^c,  are  common  along  this  river ;  and  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  collected  on  its  buiks  a  great  number  of  fossil 
remains,  including  those  of  two  species  of  mas- 
todon, the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tapir,  hog, 
ox,  deer,  antelope,  gavial,  alligator,  emys,  and 
trionix.  (See  Trans,  of  the  Geolog.  Soc.,  and 
Appendix  to  Crawfurd's  Embassy.)  Coal  (an- 
thracite) has  been  discovered  along  its  course, 
and  about  40  m.  S.  Pugan  are  some  rich  petro- 
leum wells  on  the  K  bimk,  respecting  which  see 

BlRMAH. 

IRVINE,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  and 
market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  rising  ground 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the 
nstuary  of  which  forms  its  harbour,  on  the  railway 
from  Glasgow  to  Ayr,  23  m.  SW.  the  former,  and 
12  m.  N.  oy  W.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor., 
7,060  in  1861.  A  suburb  has  arisen  to  the  S.  of 
the  river,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge,  the  widest  and  handsomest  in  the  co. 
There  are  other  suburbs,  not  in  the  royalty,  but 
comprised,  since  1832,  within  the  parL  bor.  The 
parish  church,  between  the  town  and  the  river, 
with  a  handsome  spire,  is  the  most  striking  build- 
ing in  the  bor.  Here,  also,  is  a  free  churchy  and 
chapels  belon^ng  respectively  to  the  Associated 
Synod  and  KeUef.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  an  aca- 
demy was  erected  in  1814,  at  an  expense  of  2,250iL, 
of  which  the  burgh  contributed  1,633^  4«.  6dL ; 
the  remainder  bein|f  raised  by  public  subscription. 
This  seminary,  which  embraces  all  the  branches 
of  a  learned  and  commercial  education,  has  fully 
realised  the  object  of  its  founders.  There  are 
various  other  schools,  with  several  libraries,  and 
a  new»-room.  Eglinton  Castle,  famous  in  the 
sporting  world  for  the  *  tournament '  held  in  its 
park  in  1839,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bur.  According  to  the  official  returns,  there  be- 
longed to  the  port,  on  the  Ist  of  Jan.  1864, 14 
sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  28  above  50  tons, 
besides  1  steamer  of  15  tons.  Coal  is  the  chief 
article  of  eiroort,  considerable  quantities  being 
shipped  for  Ireland.  A  considerable  number  of 
weavers  work  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow 
manufacturers,  or  for  local  consumption.  Irvine 
was  created  a  royal  bor.  by  Robert  Bruce,  in  1308. 
It  unites  with  Xyf,  Campbelton,  Oban,  and  In- 
verary,  in  retummg  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters,  271  in  1 865.  Robertson's '  R  uxal 
Recollections,'  a  valuable  and  authentic  work, 
illustrative  of  the  progress  made  by  Scotland  from 
1765  downwards,  was  published  at  Irvine  in  1829, 
the  author  being  at  the  time  factor  for  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood*  John  Gait,  author  of  *  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,'  and  other  worics,  was  a  native 
of  the  bor. ;  and  Bums  was  for  a  short  time  en- 
gaged in  business  in  it  as  a  ilax-dresser. 

ISCHIA  (an.  ^narto,  Inaritne,  and  Fithecum), 
an  isl.  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Italy, 
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Srov.  Naples,  8  m.  SW.  from  the  promontoir  of 
lisenum,  and  18  m.  WSW.  Naples.  It  is  about 
7  m.  in  length  and  20  in  circ.,  having  an  area  of 
21  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  *of  24,930,  according  to  an 
enumeration  of  1863.  Nearly  in  its  centre  is  M. 
San  Nicolo,  or  Epomeo  (an.  Epapeui),  This, 
though  now  an  extinct,  was  formerly  an  active 
volcano,  the  eruptions  of  which  are  noticed  by 
Strabo  (Ub.  v.)  and  Pliny  (Lib,  ii  §  88) ;  and  which 
burst  forth  with  great  fury  in  1301,  since  which 
it  has  been  quiescent.  It  is  2,513  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  whole  island  falls  in  a 
gentle  slope  from  it  to  the  sea,  except  on  the  N., 
where  its  sides  are  more  abrupt.  Ischia  obviously, 
indeed,  owes  its  origin  to  volcanic  agency,  and 
consists  wholly  of  volcanic  matters.  Its  bold  and 
rocky  shores  present  an  imposing  appearance  from 
the  sea ;  and  the  favourable  impression  it  makes 
at  a  distance  is  not  dispelled  on  landing,  it  being 
remarkable  both  for  fertility  of  soil,  and  beauty  of 
situation.  Be»des  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  it 
produces  olives  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  with  wheat, 
maize,  pulse,  and  excellent  herbage.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  game,  especially  partridges.  Sulphur 
and  other  useful  mineral  products  are  abunoant, 
and  there  are  numerous  hot  springs  and  natimd 
vapour  baths,  especially  at  its  NW.  extremity. 
The  inhab.  are  partly  husbandmen  and  partly 
sailors  and  fishermen.  The  manufacture  of  straw 
hats,  baskets,  and  earthenware,  are  carried  on  to 
some  extent; 

Ischia  is  divided  into  two  cantons :  chief  towns, 
Ischia  and  Foria ;  the  former  on  the  E.  and  the 
latter  on  the  W.  coast.  Ischia,  the  caii.  with 
3,000  inhab.,  is  a  pretty  town  of  white  buildings, 
and  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  A  round  black 
rock  forms  a  kind  of  haven  by  means  of  a  cause- 
way communicating  with  the  town ;  its  summit 
and  sides  are  covered  with  houses,  old  turrets,  and 
ruinous  fortifications,  huddled  together,  and  acces- 
sible only  on  one  side  by  a  steep  winding  road. 
On  this  rock  stands  an  old  fortress,  in  which  the 
last  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  took  refuge 
when  Naples  was  conquered  by  the  French.  This 
building  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Foria  is  ill- 
built,  and  without  a  harbour. 

The  poets  account  for  the  volcanic  phenomena 
of  Ischia,  as  for  those  of  Vesuvius  ana  Etna,  by 
ascribing  them  to  the  violent  efforts  of  Typhoeus 
and  the  other  giants  buried  below  them  to  escape 
from  their  prison : — 

'  Apporet  prooul  Inorime,  qon  turbine  nigro 
Fumantem  prexnlt  lapetum,  flammasque  rebelli 
Ore  ejectantem.'  Silius  ItaUcus,  xlL  lin.  147. 

See  also  ^neid,  ix.  lin.  714. 

Ischia  was,  at  a  remote  period,  coloniaed  by  the 
Eretrians  and  Chalddians^  and  afterwards  by 
SyiBcnsans  sent  thither  by  Hiero,  who,  however, 
abandoned  the  island  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  a  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Epopeus,  B.a  470. 

ISE^RE,  a  frontier  d^p.  of  France  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  kingdom,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  of 
Dauphiny;  between  lat.  44°  44'  80"  and  45^  53' 
N.,  and  long.  4©  46'  and  6©  22*  E.,  having  E. 
Savoy,  N.  the  d^p.  Ain,  and  W.  Rhone,  Loire,  and 
Ard^he,  from  all  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rhone,  SW.  Drome,  and  SE.  Hautes  Alpes. 
Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  about  95  m. ;  average 
breadth  about  40  m.  Area,  828,984  hectares  ; 
pop.  577,748  in  1861.  This  d^p.  is  very  moun- 
tainous, especially  its  SE.  part,  and  its  scenery  is 
in  general  hi^hljr  picturesque.  The  Alpine  chains 
that  travene  it  rise  in  the  Col  de  Si^»§e  to  an 
elevation  of  11,017  ft.  (3,358  metres),  and  in  the 
Fie  dt  BeUadone  to  10,302  ft.  (8,140  mhu)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  valleys 
are   spacious   and   many  very  fertile;   that  of 
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Graisivaadjui,  through  which  the  laere  flows,  is 
one  of  the  hchest  in  France.  There  are  a  few 
plidns  in  the  N.  and  W.,  and  nuraeioas  lakes  and 
marshes,  but  none  of  the  latter  is  of  any  con- 
sidenble  size.  Next  to  the  Rhone,  the  chief  river 
is  the  Is^,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  d^  It 
rises  in  the  £.  part  of  Savoy,  runs  with  a  tortuous 
course,  generally  8W.,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone 
about  5  m.  NN£.  Valence,  after  a  course  of  188 
m^  106  of  which  are  navigable.  Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Romanche  and  Drac ;  Grenoble  stands  on 
its  banlo.  W.  winds  predominate  in  this  d^p., 
and  Uie  annual  fall  of  rain  is  estimated  at  nearly 
35  inches.  The  arable  lands  were  estimated  at 
316,387  hectares,  meadows  66,718,  vineyards 
27,698,  forests  168,420,  and  heaths  171,990  do. 
Agriculture  is  backward,  but  improving.  About 
800,000  hectolitres  of  com,  chiefly  wheat  and  rye, 
are  harvested  annually,  being  a  larger  supply 
than  produced  in  any  of  the  surrounding  deps. 
The  vine  is  pretty  generally  cultivated,  and  the 
produce  of  wine  amounts  to  about  450,000  hectols. 
a  year.  Chesnuts,  almonds,  and  other  fruits 
abound,  and  large  quantities  of  ratafia  and  other 
UqueuiB  are  made.  The  number  of  mulberry  trees 
had  increased  greatly  of  late.  Good  cavalrv 
hones  and  mules  are  bred.  The  breed  of  black 
cattle  is  generally  small,  but  the  cows  are  good 
xntlkers,  and  some  superior  cheese  is  made.  The 
sheep  yield  excellent  wool,  and  many  flocks  from 
the  surrounding  d^pe.  are  sent  to  pasture  in  sum- 
mer In  the  mountains.  Poultry  ^re  reared  in 
great  numbers.  The  number  of  large  properties  is 
a  good  deal  below  the  average  of  the  d^ps. 

19^  is  one  of  the  richest  d^ps.  of  France  in 
respect  of  minerals,  and  mining  is  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  of  its  inhabs.  Gold  and  silver  mines 
were  wrought  till  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  At  present  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and 
lead  are  the  chief  metallic  products;  but  mercury, 
bismuth,  antimony,  and  cobalt  are  likewise  ob- 
tained; as  are  also  coal,  sulphur,  alum,  marble, 
granite,  and  gypeum.  There  are  numerous  large 
smelting  furnaces,  foiges,  and  steel  factories. 
Paper,  silk  stufis,  and  yam,  coarse  woollens,  table 
linen,  sail  and  packing  cloth,  gloves,  especially  at 
Grenoble,  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  crape,  straw 
hats,  and  mineral  acids  are  the  other  chief  manu- 
factures. Lyons  is  the  great  entrepot  for  the  pro- 
duce of  Is^re.  The  ddp.  is  divided  into  4  arronds., 
45  cants.,  and  556  com.  Chief  towns,  Grenoble, 
the  cap.,  St.  Marcellin,  La  Tour  du  Pin,  and 
Vienne.  The  d^  abounds  vnth  remarkable 
natural  curiosities,  and  Roman  and  other  anti- 
quiries. 

ISKARDO,  a  commercial  town  of  Little  Thibet, 
on  the  Upper  Indus,  about  130  m.  NW.  Leh,  but 
at  present  little  known.  It  is  reported  to  be  a 
large  fortress  of  irregular  constmcUon,  and  the 
cap.  of  a  distr.  of  the  same  name. 

ISLAMABAD,  a  town  of  India-beyond-the- 
Biahmaputra,  belonging  to  the  prov.  Bei^al,  dis- 
trict Chittagong,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
river  Chittagong,  8  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  134  m.  S£.  Dacca.  Estimated  pop.  12,000, 
about  2,000  of  whom  are  of  Portuguese  descent. 
'  The  streets  are  in  good  order,  and  the  bazaar 
abuodantly  supplied  with  every  sort  of  domestic 
and  foreign  produce.  The  mode  of  building,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  every  tlung,  is  decidedly 
Bengalee.  About  300  vessels,  chiefly  brigs  of 
from  40  to  100  tons,  are  owned  in  the  place,  and 
many  vessels  from  other  places  resort  thither.  The 
chief  exports  are  rice  and  salt.  Laige  Maldive 
boats  come  annuallv,  during  the  fine  season,  with 
cowries,  tortoiseshell,  cumela,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
ooir  for  rope;  and  carry  away  rice  and  small 
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manufactures,  pialcolm,  i.  134.)  This  town  is 
the  emporium  ot  a  great  extent  of  country,  and 
the  resort  of  numerous  merchants.  A  kind  of 
cotton  canvass  is  made  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  built.  Islama- 
bad has  two  P(Mrtuguese  churches,  and  a  large 
English  school,  established  in  1818.  (Malcolm's 
Travels  in  S£.  Asia.) 

ISMAIL,  a  stronglv  fortified  town  and  harbour 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  m  Bessarabia,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Kilian  arm  of  the  Danube,  about  43  m.  from 
the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  27,980  in  1858.  Ismail  was 
stomied  b^  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrow,  in  1 790, 
b^  whom  it  was  given  up  to  an  indiscriminating 
pillage  and  massacre.  It  has  a  considerable  trade, 
exporting  com,  hides,  and  tallow.  The  custom- 
house and  quarantine  are 'of  the  first  class.  Ovring 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  over  the  bar  of  the 
Kilian  mouth,  vessels  bound  for  Ismail  generally 
enter  the  Danube  by  the  Soulineih  or  middle 
mouth. 

ISPAHAN  {Aapadana),  a  celebrated  city,  for- 
meriy  the  cap.  of  Persia,  211  S.  Teheran,  and  263 
m.  SSW.  Bushire.  Pop.  estim.  at  90,000  in  1860. 
The  city  was  once  so  extensive  and  populous  that 
the  Pereians  said  of  it,  '  Sefaon  nitpe  gihon'^ 
Ispahan  is  half  the  world.*^  (Chardin,  iii.  3.) 
Ispahan  is  situated  in  the  province  Irak  Adjimi,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  as  well  as  of  a  begler-b^lik, 
of  the  same  name.  The  city,  which  was  at  l^e 
height  of  its  glory  during  the  reign  of  Shah- Abbas, 
in  the  17th  century,  now  presents  to  the  traveller 
little  beyond  the  magnificent  ruins  of  its  former 
greatness.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  abundantly  watered  by  the  Zenderood,  a 
river  about  600  ft.  broad  ;  and  is  surrounded  by 
groves,  avenues,  and  spreading  orchards.  'Among 
the  first  objects  that  stmck  our  eyes,'  says  Sir  R« 
K.  Porter,  *were  the  numerous  noble  bridges, 
each  carrying  its  long  level  line  of  thicklv-ranged 
arches  to  porch-like  stractures,  some  fallen  into 
stately  ruin,  others  nearly  entire,  but  all  exhi- 
biting splendid  memorials  of  the  Sefi  race.  The 
S.  avenue,  through  which  we  entered  the  town, 
terminated  at  the  great  bazaar  of  Shah-Abbas,  the 
whole  of  which  enormous  pile  is  vaulted  above  to 
exclude  heat,  yet  admit  air  and  light.  Hundreds 
of  shops  without  inhabitants  filled  the  sides  of 
this  once  great  emporium,  the  labyrinths  of  which 
we  traversed  for  au  extent  of  nearly  2  m^  till  we 
entered  the  Maidan  -  Shahf  another  spacious 
theatre  of  departed  grandeur.'  (Travels,  iL  37.) 
This  vast  oblong,  formerly  enriched  with  shops, 
in  which  every  commodity  of  luxury  and  splendid 
manufacture  was  exposed,  is  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, being  (according  to  Porter)  2,600  ft.  long 
and  700  ft  broad,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its 
sides  stands  some  edifice  remarkable  f<Mr  grandeur 
or  character,  while  the  remaining  parts  composing 
the  square  are  occupied  by  uniform  ranges  of 
building,  once  used  as  apartments  for  the  nobility 
and  oflicers  of  the  Persian  court,  the  lower  part 
being  open,  and  forming  a  noble  arched  walk.  On 
the  NW.  side  is  the  great  painted  gate  of  the 
bazaar,  on  which,  in  former  times,  stood  the  cele- 
brated clock  of  Ispahan,  and  on  t^e  opposite  side 
is  the  Meshed-Shah,  a  superb  mosque  built  by 
Shah- Abbas,  and  dedicated  to  Mehedi.  one  of  the 
twelve  Im&ms.  The  centre  of  the  NR.  side  is 
occupied  by  another  mosque,  called  Looft  Ullah, 
whidi  faces  the  AU-Kapi,  a  noble  gate,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  the  marUe  ornaments  of  which  still 
remain.  Above  the  gate  is  a  pavilion,  pointed  out 
as  the  place  where  Shah-Abbas  was  wont  to  sit 
and  witness  the  games  and  exercises  of  his  troops 
in  the  Maidan ;  but  only  a  few  wooden  columns, 
pieces  of  glass,  and  decayed  paintings  remain  to 
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AtteM  its  former  bcautv,  as  describofl  bv  Chardir. 
The  summit  of  the  tower  commands  a  view  of  the 
city  in  its  whole  extent,  presenting  a  succession 
of  narrow  unpaved  streets,  ruinous  houses,  mos- 
ques, and  sha|)clcss  structures,  broken  by  groups 
of  various  tall  trees  which  once  made  a  part  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  houses  now  fallen  to 
decay.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  city  is  a  large  tract 
of  pleasure  ground,  called  the  Chahar-Bagh,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  eight  gardens,  or  paradise*, 
watered  by  canab>,  basins,  and  fountains,  adorned 
with  numerous  palaces  or  pavilions,  and  enclosed 
within  four  majestic  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure  is  the  palace  of  the  Cliehal  Sitoon,  or 
forty  pillars,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  later 
kings  of  the  Sefi  dynasty.  Its  front,  which  is 
entirely  o|)en  to  the  garden,  Ls  sustained  by  a 
double  range  of  columns,  each  shooting  up  from 
the  united  backs  of  four  lions  of  white  marble ;  and 
within  are  several  large  apartments  on  which  all 
the  caprice  and  cost  of  eastern  magniilcence  have 
l)een  lavished.  The  walls  of  the  saloon,  in  par- 
ticular, are  embellished  with  large  paintings, 
which,  without  exhibiting  much  taste  or  correct- 
ness of  design,  are  still  useful  as  illustrations  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Persians.  The 
suburb  of  Jul  fa,  which  Is  situated  S.  of  the  Zen- 
derood,  and  connected  with  the  Ghahar-Bagh  by 
a  bridge  1,000  ft.  long,  having  34  arches,  was 
originally  founded  for  a  body  of  Armenians,  whom 
Shah-Abbas  transplanted  from  their  own  country 
(Julfa  on  the  Araxes),  and  stationed  here,  with 
full  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  many  valuable 
mercantile  privileges.  They  were  known  all  over 
tlie  E,  for  their  manufacturing  industry;  and 
their  quarter,  which  was  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Christians,  formerly  comprised  13  churches,  and 
some  of  the  handsomest  private  residences  and 
gardens  in  the  city,  the  pop.  of  this  industrious 
quarter  alone  having  exceeded  30,000  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  few  remaining 
houses  being  tenanted  by .  a  population,  whose 
moral  condition,  according  to  Sir  K.  K.  Porter,  has 
suffered  a  deterioration  corresponding  to  the  decline 
of  their  fortunes.  The  suburb  of  Abbas-abad, 
which  lie  W.  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the  Guebers, 
or  fire-worshippers,  on  the  S.  side,  near  Jul£^  are 
entirely  destroyed. 

Ispahan  has,  witliin  the  last  50  years,  begun  to 
revive  from  its  desolation;  and  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  uihabs.,  in  tr}nng  to  better  tlieir  con- 
d  it  ion,  were  ably  seconded  by  the  exertions  of 
llndji  Mahommed  Hussein  Khan,  the  Ameen-a- 
<{(Htlaliy  or  second  minujter  of  the  shah,  who  em- 
])loyed  his  immense  wealth  and  influence  in  the 
improvement  of  his  native  city.  A  new  palace, 
near  the  Shetd  Sitoon^  has  been  completed,  and 
extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  bazaars, 
streets,  and  fountains ;  besides  which,  a  large  tract 
of  land,  close  to  the  river,  has  been  enclosed  to 
form  rice  plantations,  the  produce  of  which  now 
forms  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  woven  fabrics,  from 
the  most  costly  gold  brocade  of  figured  velvet  to 
the  most  ordinary  calico  or  coarse  cotton,  is  pur- 
sued on  an  extended  scale ;  imrtly  on  raw  materials 
raised  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  partly  also 
on  silk  and  cotton  wool  introduced  from  Ghilan 
and  other  pro\'inces  of  Penda;  many  hands  are 
also  employed  in  making  gold  and  silver  trinkets, 
paper  and  paper  boxes,  pencases,  ornamented 
book  covers,  fire-arms,  swozxl-blades  (of  steel,  from 
India),  glass,  and  earthenware.  These  goods  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  £.,  Ispahan  being  the  chief 
emporium  In  Persia,  and  on  the  great  line  of  com- 
munication between  India,  Caubul,  and  China,  on 
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the  K.,  and  Turkey,  Kg}T)t,  and  the  Mediterranean  , 
on  the  W.  Its  trading  prosjMjrity,  however,  like 
that  of  Bushire,  is  much  obstructe<l  by  the  m<»- 
no|Kilies  and  injudicious  taxes  of  the  government. 
The  inhabs.  of  Ispahan  are  considered  the  best 
manufacturers  in  Persia,  and  education  seems  to 
be  very  general.  Every  one  above  the  lowot 
order  can  read  and  write ;  and  artisans  and  shop- 
keepers  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  their  fa- 
vourite poets.  The  merchants  form  a  distinct 
I  class :  frugal,  and  even  |>cnurious  in  their  habits 
'  they  seldom  make  any  display  of  wealth,  and  are 
I  extremely  wary  and  circumspect  in  their  commer- 
cial speculations,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  severity 
of  their  sufferings  during  national  dtsturl)ances, 
when  they  have  been  usually  selected  as  the  first 
victims  of  plunder  and  oppression.  Their  houses 
are  mean  on  the  outside,  wiih  low,  narrow  en- 
trances, but  are  often  fitted  up  intemall}'-  with 
great  luxury.  These  merchants,  with  all  their 
affectation  of  poverty,  have  capitals  embarked  in 
trade  which  vary  from  80.000  to  160,000  tomans, 
and  not  only  control  in  a  great  degree  the  whole 
trade  of  Persia,  but  are  able  also,  it  is  said,  to  in- 
riuence  prices  in  the  markets  of  W.  Hindostan. 
Owmg  to  insecurity  and  bad  government,  the  in- 
terest of  money  in  Ispahan  varies  from  12  to  36 
per  cent  a  year;  and  the  farming  pop.  are  often 
compelled  to  pay  60  per  cent  for  the  loans  required 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  go> 
vemment. 

^  The  origin  of  Ispahan  is  uncertain ;  but  its  po- 
sition seems  to  identify  it  with  the  Agpadama  of 
Ptolemy.  Under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  became 
the  cap.  of  Irak,  and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth, 
pop.,  and  trade.  This  nsmg  pros|>eritv,  however, 
received  a  severe  check  during  the  invasion  of 
Timour,  who  took  the  city,  in  13«7,  and  gave  it 
up  to  military  execution.  The  troops  massacred 
70,000  of  the  inhabs.,  whose  heads,  piled  on  the 
walls  of  Ispahan,  long  attested  the  merciless  se- 
verity of  the  conqueror.  From  this  desolation  the 
city  gradually  revived  under  the  Sclis ;  but  it  did 
not  become  the  residence  bf  royalty  till  Shah- 
Abbas  the  (vreat  made  it  the  metropolis  of  Persia, 
embellished  it  with  stately  mansions,  and  rendered 
it  not  only  a  luxurious  capital,  but  filled  it  with 
merchants,  artificers,  and  agriculturists  from  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  Asia,  whose  united  industry  soon 
made  it  the  great  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  world. 
The  city  was  at  this  time  24  m.  in  circuit,  and  is 
stated  to  have  comprised  160  mosques,  48  colleges, 
1,800  caravanserais,  273  public  baths,  and  12 
cemeteries;  while  the  pop.  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  600,000  persons.  The  shah's  court, 
at  this  time,  was  the  resort  of  ambassadors  from 
the  proudest  kingdoms  of  the  east,  as  well  as  of 
Europe.  This  prosperity,  however,  was  but  of 
short  duration ;  for,  in  1722,  Persia  was  invade<l 
by  the  Affghans,  and  Ispahan,  after  sustaining  a 
siege  of  eight  months,  during  which  the  adjacent 
country  was  laid  waste  by  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  enemy,  was  reduced  to  its  present  ruinous 
state :  the  walb  were  so  completely  destroyed  that 
all  traces  of  them  are  obliterated,  the  palaces  dis- 
mantled and  robbed  of  all  their  ornaments,  and 
the  people  massacred  without  mercy.  Nadir-Shah 
recaptured  the  city  in  1727,  but  he  took  no  8te|>H 
to  restore  its  ancient  glory.  The  sovereigns  have 
resided  at  Teheran  during  the  last  hunditMl  year^, 
and  Ispahan  has  gradually  fallen  to  a  state  of 
decay,  from  which  even  its  commercial  importance 
has  not  been  able  to  preser\'e  it. 

ISSOIRE,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Pinr-de-I)6me, 
cap.  arrond.  on  the  Creuze,  19  m.  SSE.  Clermont. 
Pop.  6,159  in  1861.  The  town  Ls  well  built  and 
clean;  in  its  centre  is  a  spacious  market-place. 
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It  ht6  manufactures  of  copper  kettles  and  other 
copper  wares,  with  some  trade  in  walnut  oil,  hemp, 
and  wine. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  of 
which  it  is  the  most  important^  though  not  nomi- 
nally the  chief,  town,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Theols, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  16  m. 
N£.  Ch&teauroux,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Toulouse.  Pop.  14,282  in  1861.  The  town  stands 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  in  the 
plain  at  its  foot ;  b  said  to  be  better  laid  out  and 
built  than  any  other  town  in  the  centre  of  France ; 
aod  is  remarkably  clean.  It  owes  its  regularity 
and  beauty  principally  to  the  numerous  devasta- 
ting fires  it  has  undergone  at  different  times, 
during  one  of  which,  in  1661,  the  citizens  repulsed 
and  put  to  flight  the  troops  of  Louis  XIY.,  then 
investing  the  place.  Issoudun  was  formerly  a  for- 
tress of  some  strength,  and  possessed  a  large  castle, 
a  portion  of  which,  now  remaining,  serves  as  a 
prison.  The  town  has  4  churches,  2  hospitals,  a 
new  town-hall,  barracks,  a  small  theatre,  and 
several  public  walks.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-pre- 
fecture, of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  and  of  a  chamber  of  manufactures.  It 
has  linen  and  woollen  cloth  and  parchment  fac- 
tories, and  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  activity;  but  it  has  not  yet  recovered 
the  injury  done  to  its  industry  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Issoudun  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, having  been  one  of  the  towns  laid  waste 
by  the  Bituriges  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Julius 
Ca»ar. 

ISTRIA.    See  Illtria. 

ITALY  (Lat,  Italia,  Fr.  Jtalie),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  the  seat 
of  the  greatest  empire  of  antiquity,  and  of  art, 
science,  and  civilisation,  when  the  surrounding 
countries  were  immersed  in  barbarism.  It  is  finely 
utuated,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  central  pe- 
ninsula of  S.  Europe,  with  the  extensive  and  nch 
c(»untry  to  the  N.  of  the  peninsula,  and  included 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  ex- 
tends between  Ut.  36^  46'  and  ^(P  30'  N.,  and 
long.  6°  30'  and  18^  30'  E.,  hai-ing  to  the  KW. 
France,  N.  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  NE. 
( arinthia,  Camiola,  and  the  Hungariari  Littorale, 
£.  the  Adriatic,  and  on  all  other  sides  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  antiquity,  it  was  known  by  the 
names  of  Hetperioj  Auaomay  Satumioy  CEnotria, 
^c ;  but  these  names,  though  loosely  applied  to 
the  whole  country,  were  strictly  applicable  onljr  to 
particular  portions  of  its  surface.  Various  denva- 
tions  have  been  assigned  to  the  term  Italy. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  designated  originally 
only  its  more  8.  portion ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  it  superseded  every  other  term,  and  was  gra- 
dually extended  to  the  whole  country  from  the 
Alps  southward. 

In  shape,  Italy  has  been  familiarly  likened  to  a 
boot,  the  heel  formed  by  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and 
the  foot  by  Calabria.  The  general  direction  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  is  SE.  and  N  W. ;  its  length, 
from  Blount  St.  Gothard  t4)  Cape  Spartivento,  in 
Calabria,  is  nearly  750  English  m.;  its  breadth 
varies  from  about  380  m.  in  X.  Italy,  to  less  than 
80  nu  near  its  centre ;  and  in  one  part  of  Cala- 
is it  is  no  more  than  18  m.  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
area  of  the  mainland  may  be  estimated  at  about 
100,000  sq.  m. ;  but  two  large  islands,  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  and  many  smaller,  as  Elba,  Ischia, 
the  Lipari  group,  and  others,  belong  to  Italy. 
The  kingdom  of  Italy,  according  to  an  enume- 
rstion  made  in  the  spring  of  1864,  has  a  popu- 
Int'um  of  21,777.334  souls,  dwelling  on  an  area 
of  98,784  English  square  milc<i.  The  extent  and 
Ijopulation  of  the  ancient  political  divisions  of 
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which  the  monarchy  is  composed,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


ProTinoM 

■q.  mUc« 

Popnlttioa 

Continental  SArdinlan  States . 
Island  of  Sardinia   . 
Lombaidy         .... 

Kmilia 

Umbria  and  the  Marches 

Tuscany 

Neapolitan  States    . 
Mand  of  Sicily 

15,373 
9,547 
7,765 
8,821 
6,997 
9,150 
31,621 
10,510 

98,784 

3,780,967 
573,115 
2,764,912 
2,117,732 
1,393,824 
1,812,253 
7,029,273 
2,302,168 

Total     . 

21.777,834 

Added  to  this  must  be  the  territory  still  (1865) 
belonging  to  the  pope,  containing  an  area  of 
4,891  sq.  m.,  with  692,106  inhabitants,  and  Aus- 
trian Italy,  comprising  8,720  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of 
2,446,056.  This  brings  the  total  area  of  Italy  to 
112,395  sq.  m.,with  24,915,496  inhabitants. 

The  kingdom  proper  is  divided  into  193  *cir- 
condarii,'  or  administrative  circuits,  subdivided 
into  1,597  *  mandameuti,' or  districts,  embracing 
about  8,000  parishes. 

The  population  is  most  crowded  in  the  south  of 
the  Sandinian  states ;  it  is  least  dense  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia  and  in  the  Marches.  Italy  contains  on 
an  average  220  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile — a 
figure  higher  than  that  of  France  and  Germany, 
but  lower  than  that  of  England,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium. 

Physical  Geography. — ^The  frontier  of  Italy  is 
extremelv  well  defined.  She  is  defended  on  the 
N.,  the  if  E.,  and  NW.  by  the  vast  bulwark  of  the 
Alps,  the  passes  of  which  might  be  easily  guarded 
and  made  impervious  to  hostile  attack.  She  has 
everywhere  else  a  sea  frontier;  so  that,  while  she 
is  protected  by  a  natural  rampart  against  attacks 
by  land,  she  has  every  facility,  by  means  of  her 
extensive  sea  frontier  and  numerous  ports,  for  in- 
ternal and  foreign  commerce. 

Though  bounded  by  the  Alps,  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  surface  of  Italy  is 
covered  with  Alpine  ramifications.  The  mountain 
system  exclusively  belonging  to  the  peninsula  is 
that  of  the  Apennines.  These  mountains,  wlfich 
maybe  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  maritime 
Alps,  at  first  run  E.  along  the  Mediterranean  shores 
in  the  former  Sardinian  territory;  and  then,  turn- 
ing gradually  S.,  pass  through  the  peninsula  nearly 
in  its  centre,  and  sending  off  numerous  branches 
on  either  side.  At  length,  near  lat.  40°  45',  the 
main  ridge  divides  into  two  separate  chains,  the 
principal  of  which  continues  S.  to  the  extremity 
of  Calabria,  while  the  other  runs  ESE.  through 
the  Terra  d'Otranto.  The  mean  elevation  of  tho 
Apennines  is  about  4,000  ft. ;  Monte  Como,  the 
summit  of  the  Gran*  Sasso  d'ltalia,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra,  is,  however,  9,521  ft,  in  height,  and  is  capped 
with  snow  during  the  ^hole  year ;  Monte  Veiino 
is  8.182  ft. ;  and  Monte  Sibilla,  7,212  ft.  high ;  and 
many  other  summits  in  Central  and  extreme  S. 
Italy  approach  the  latter  in  elevation.  The  Apen- 
nines are  much  less  rugged  than  the  Alps,  and 
abound  with  rich  forests  and  pasture  land,  on 
which  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed.  They  are 
of  great  service  to  the  country',  by  the  numerous 
rivera  which  have  their  sources  in  them,  and  by 
their  influence  in  moderating  the  summer  heats. 
Italy  is  also  famous  for  its  volcanoes;  those  of 
Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli,  in  the  Lipari  Is- 
lands, being,  if  not  the  greatest,  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  and  best  known  of  any  on  the  globe. 

But  though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  Italy 
has  some  plains  of  great  extent  and  extraordinary 
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fertility.  Of  these,  the  most  extensive  and  richest 
is  that  of  Lombardv,  or  of  the  Po.  This  noble 
plain  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  Susa, 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  in  the  Adriatic,  a  distance 
of  about  250  m.,  with  a  breadth  varj'ing  from  50 
to  120  m.,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, and  the  northern  part  of  Umbria  and  the 
Marches.  Thb  great  plain  is  extremely  well  wa- 
tered ;  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  that  rise 
in  the  Alps,  and  pour  down  into  the  plain,  afford 
a  vast  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  water;  and 
from  these  an  infinite  number  of  canals  have  been 
cut,  that  diffuse  the  fertilising  element  over  the 
whole  country,  and  give  to  its  com  and  rice  fields 
and  its  variegated  meadows,  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveness. The  soil,  though  different  in  the  various 
prts,  is  for  the  most  part  loamy  and  very  fertile. 
The  surface  is  generally  divided  into  small  farms 
of  from  10  to  60  acres ;  and  if  not  scientifically,  is 
at  least  carefully  and  economically,  cultivated. 
The  fields  are  enclosed  by  lines  of  fruit-trees,  mul- 
berry-trees, poplars,  and  oaks ;  and  their  growth 
is  so  luxuriant,  that  in  many  parts  the  country 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  forest.  This  plain 
has  to  boast  of  an  immense  number  of  cities,  many 
of  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  considerable 
size,  and  all  of  them  adorned  with  noble  buildings 
and  valuable  works  of  art.  Probably,  on  the  whole, 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  may  be  called  the  garden 
of  Europe ;  and,  at  aU  events,  it  ia  certainly  the 
garden  of  Italy. 

The  next  great  plain  stretches  along  the  W. 
shore  of  Central  Italy  for  about  200  m.,  from  Pisa, 
down  to  Terracina,  in  the  former  Neapolitan  states. 
Within  these  limita  are  included  the  Tuscan 
ffRaremme,  great  part  of  the  campagna  of  Rome, 
and  the  Pontine  nutrsfuM  (anc  PompttntB  paludes). 
This  plain  is,  in  all  respects,  very  different  from 
the  former.  Though  in  antiquity,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  also,  in  tlie  middle  ages,  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility,  and  was  highly  cultivated 
and  populous,  it  ia  now  comparatively  a  desert 
This  is  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
mtdariOf  which  infests  these  districta  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  them  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  sJl  but  uninhabitable.  They  are  necessarily, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part  in  pasture ;  and  are 
occupied  by  a  vaigprant  population,  who  reside  in 
the  country  only  m  the  healthy  season.  In  the 
campagna  of  Rome  the  shepherds  who  have  charge 
of  the  flocks  are  obliged,  during  the  summer 
season,  to  repair  every  night  to  the  city,  or  to 
some  other  town,  as  sleeping  in  the  countiy  would 
be  fatal ;  it  is  then,  also,  extremely  dangerous  to 
travel  by  night  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 
The  vagrant  population  of  this  extensive  tract, 
and  those  who  live  on  its  borders,  have  all  an 
emaciated,  unhealthy,  cadaverous  aspect;  and 
where  the  plain  is  cultivated,  the  labourers  who 
come  fh)m  other  parts  of  the  country  to  assist  in 
the  harvest  frequently  ffll  victims  to  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  atmosphere,  or  have  their 
constitutions  injured  for  life.  In  the  Tuscan 
maremme,  the  soil  has  in  many  places  become, 
from  neglect,  sterile  and  unproductive ;  but,  in  the 
campagna  of  Rome  and  the  Pontine  marshes,  the 
aoil  is,  in  most  parts,  extraordinarily  fertile,  is 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vc^tation,  and,  were  it 
properly  cultivated,  would  yield  immense  crops. 

There  are  no  hills  in  the  Campagna.  Its  undu- 
lations do  not  arise  from  elevations  of  the  surface, 
but  from  depressions;  it  may  be  described  as  a 
phUau  from  1  to  200  fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
traversed  by  wide  and  shallow  valleys,  which  oc- 
cupy one-fourth  or  one-fifth  part  of  ita  surface. 
Some  of  these  valleys  are  dr>',  others  have  small 


sluggish  streams,  and  they  are  from  50  to  150  ft. 
deep.  There  is  a  strip  of  swamp  along  the  sea- 
coast,  probably  2  or  3  m.  broad :  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  Campagna  di  Roma  seems  to  be 
generally  dry ;  for  the  wet  lands  seen  in  some  of 
its  small  valleys  are  such  as  we  find  in  every 
country,  and  are  not  worth  mentioning  as  an  ex- 
ception. Its  present  appearance  is  bleak  and 
deserted  in  a  remarkable  degree.  There  are  scat- 
tered clumps  of  brushwood;  but  the  eye  ranges 
over  it  for  miles  often  without  discovering  a  single 
timber  tree,  and  there  is  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  woodland  or  forest  within  ita  vast  bounds^ 
Fences  are  rare,  except  near  Rome ;  a  gentleman's 
country  house,  or  villa,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  it,  nor 
a  decent  farm-house ;  and  even  the  cottages  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  whole  district  is  divided 
into  immense  estates,  usually  let  in  small  lots,  on 
the  metayer  system,  and  is  kept  mostly  in  pasture, 
not  more  than  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  part  being 
under  the  plough  or  rather  Aoe,  for  it  is  laboured 
with  the  latter. 

The  Pontine  marshes  are  24  m.  long,  and  pro- 
bably 12  broad.  The  work  of  draining  was  com> 
menced  under  the  Roman  republic,  was  continued 
by  the  emperors  and  popes,  and  is  not  yet  entirely 
finished.  The  journey  through  them  is  most  mo- 
notonous.  A  canal  50  ft  broad,  the  grand  trunk 
of  the  drainage,  extends  along  the  whole  length, 
in  a  line  mathematically  straight.  The  soil 
thrown  out  of  this  canal  forms  a  raised  bank,  5  or 
6  ft  above  the  water,  and  80  or  100  ft.  broad.  An 
excellent  road  passes  along  this  bank,  with  a 
double  row  of  lofty  trees  on  each  side  It  was 
upon  this  canal  that  Horace  travelled  in  a  track- 
boat,  on  his  journey  to  Brundisium.  The  marshes 
are  not  altogether  uninhabited.  A  few  houses  are 
met  with  on  the  road,  and  others  are  seen  in 
the  distance.  The  surface  is  chiefly  in  pasture ; 
but  part  is  planted  with  tall  reeds  used  for  vine 
pffops,  part  covered  with  brushwood,  probably  raised 
for  fuel,  and  some  small  patches  are  ploughed. 
Ver}r  little  wet  manh  is  now  visible  till  the  north 
or  higher  end,  where  there  is  a  considerable  tract 
still  undrained.  The  general  surface  of  the  plain 
uiclines  eastward  and  southward,  so  that  the  in- 
land jiart  is  actually  lower  than  that  towards  the 
coast  on  the  nort^;  and,  like  the  Neapolitan 
Campania,  the  level  ground  abuts  sharply  against 
the  mountains. 

Various  and  very  conflicting  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  the  increase  of  malaria^  and  the  con- 
sequent depopulation  of  these  extensive  and  once 
fertile  territories.  They  were  always,  indeed, 
rather  unhealthy;  but  their  unhealthiness  has 
been  prodigiously  aggravated  in  modem  times.  It 
is  believed  b;^  many  that  its  deterioration  has 
been,  in  a  considerable  degree,  owing  to  the  wanton 
destraction  of  the  woods  and  forests,  by  which  the 
land  was  shaded  in  antiquity,  and  soeened  from 
the  fiery  beams  of  the  summer  sun.  No  doubt  it 
is  in  part  also  a  consequence  of  the  obstructions 
that  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  courses 
and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  by  which  their  waters 
have  been  formed  into  stagnant  and  noxious 
marshes.  But  the  last-mentioned  circumstance 
may  itself  be  ascribed  to  what  has  had  by  far  the 
ipreatest  influence,  that  is,  to  the  decay  of  pop.  and 
industry,  occasioned  by  the  irruptions  of  the  bar- 
barians, the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  influence  of 
epidemics.  The  ill  success  that  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Tuscan  government  to  reclaim 
some  portions  of  the  maremme,  by  establishing 
colonies  in  them,  appears  to  have  led  many  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  absolutely  irreclaimable. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  great  works, 
principally  of  a  hydraulic  character,  that  have  of 
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late  jeten  been  anderUken  and  carried  into  effect 

in  IuIt,  by  wbicb  large  tracts  of  tbe  maremme 

have  been  converted  into  productive  estates,  show 

what  mar  be  done  by  judicious  efforts  on  a  large 

scale,    ditherto,  indeed,  tbe  land  that  has  been 

reclaimed  and  made  tolerably  healthy,  bears  but  a 

anal]  proportion  to  what  is  still  abandoned. 

The  third  great  plain  of  Italy  is  that  of  Capi- 
tanata  (Apulia),  having  Fo^a  in  its  centre.  It 
ooiDf«s^  the  greater  portion  of  a  tract  of  flat 
conntry,  extenmng  from  the  border  of  Samnium 
to  Otranto,  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  an- 
ciently included  in  Daunia,  Japyg^a,  Peucetia,  and 
Messapia.  The  lower  part  of  the  Apnliau  plain  is 
arid,  the  riren  decreasing  both  in  size  and  fre- 
quency as  we  proceed  farther  S. ;  and  in  the  pro- 
▼inoes  of  Otranto  and  fiari  the  rain  water  is 
obliged  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  dstems  for 
tbe  irrigation  of  the  land.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  plain  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
bat  it  also  has,  in  many  parts,  a  sandy  and  thinty 
soiL  A  ^eeal  part  of  it  is  destitute  of  bush,  house, 
or  tree ;  it  is  farmed  in  large  estates,  and  round 
aboot  Lacera  and  elsewhere  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  arable  land ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
tbe  surface  consists  of  pastures,  called  tavoUerey 
into  which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  from  the 
Abrazzi  are  driven  to  feed  in  the  winter. 

The  level  district  round  Naples  is  still  well  en- 
titkd  to  its  ancient  epithet  of  Campania  Felix, 
being  at  once  rich,  well  cultivated,  and  densely 
peopled.  The  Oampamia  is  a  tract  of  cane  land, 
•40  m.  in  length,  by  15  or  20  in  breadth,  presenting 
a  dead  levd  like  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
probably  from  1  to  100  ft.  above  it  In  the  midst 
of  t^s  vast  area,  there  are  two  large  islands;  Ve- 
earios  and  its  dqiendant  hillocks  constitute  one 
of  a  round  fonn,  and  about  8  m.  in  diameter ;  a 
chain  of  hillocks,  narrow  ridges,  and  truncated 
cones,  extending  from  Naples  to  Cape  Misenum, 
covering  a  space  of  12  m.  in  length,  and  3  or  4  in 
breadth,  constitutes  the  other.  With  the  excep- 
tipn  of  these  two  elevated  tracts,  the  whole  district 
is  a  dead  leveL  It  is,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  Hfted  up  by  subterranean 
agents,  siid  converted  into  dr>'  land.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  does  not  rise  by  a  series  of  small 
eievatioas  to  the  outer  hills  of  the  Apennines ;  it 
abuts  sharply  against  them,  as  the  waters  of  the 
German  OoMn  abut  against  the  last  level  of  the 
Lammennair  hills.  The  Campama  Felix  is  pro- 
bably cqoal  in  fertility  to  any  spot  in  tbe  world. 
Though  so  level,  it  is  remarkably  dry,  and  hence 
free  of  malaria.  The  vegetable  soil,  which  is  ex- 
pcaed  in  drains  at  some  places,  is  of  great  depth, 
and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  It  is  put  to  what 
may  be  called  a  double  use,  fint  ploughed  and 
sown  with  com  and  then,  at  every  mterval  of  50 
«  100  ft.  there  is  a  row  of  vines. 

Riven  and  Lakeg. — Few  countries  are  better 
wsicied  than  Italy,  whether  in  regard  to  springs, 
Tivers,  or  lakes.  The  principal  river  is  the  Po,  the 
Eiidmau  or  Padua  of  the  ancients ;  it  issues  from 
Moont  Yiso  in  the  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  France, 
and  receives,  during  its  long  course  to  the  Adriatic, 
a  vast  number  of  tributary  streams.  It  divides 
the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  is  the  grand  receptade  for  tbe  streams 
flowing  S.  from  the  Alps,  and  for  the  lesser 
waters  that  flow  N.  from  a  part  of  the  Alpine 


'  Flrad  with  a  tbouiand  raptiires,  I  surrey 
Bridanns  through  flowery  meadows  stray. 
The  king  of  floods  I  that,  rolling  o'er  the  plains, 
Tbe  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  dndns, 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Dtstrttrates  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  goes.* 


Of  its  nnmenms  affluents,  the  most  important 
are  the  Baltea,  Sesa,  Tes^ino,  Adda,  Chiesa,  and 
Mincio,  from  the  N.;  and  the  Tanaro,  Bormida, 
Trebia,  famous  for  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Hannibal  on  its  banks,  and  l^anaro,  on  the  S.  The 
other  lATge  rivers  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  are  the  Adige, 
Brenta,  Piave,  and  Tagliamento,  all  flowing  S. 
from  the  Alps.  In  Central  and  Southern  Italy  no 
great  river  can  be  expected  to  arise,  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  central 
position  of  the  Apennines,  in  which  they  have 
their  sources.  The  Tiber  is  the  principal,  and  also 
the  most  celebrated ;  but,  like  the  other  rivers  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  it  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its 
ancient  renown,  and  the  classical  recollections  as- 
sociated widi  its  name,  than  from  its  magnitude 
or  intrinsic  importance.  Among  othera  of  this 
class  are  the  Amo  and  Ombrone  in  Tuscany.  Con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  have  taken  place 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  Rubicon,  the  »SE.  boundary 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  famous  in  ancient  history. 
It  is  general! V,  however,  believed  to  be  represented 
by  the  Fiumicino,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  18 
or  20  m.  below  Ravenna.  An  ancient  law  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  made  it  death  to  cross 
this  river  with  arms  in  a  hostile  intention.  Its 
passage,  by  Csesar,  has  been  flnely^  described  by 
Lucan  (lib.  L  lin.  183-227) ;  and  his  exckmation 
on  that  occasion,  *Jacta  eat  alea,*  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  In  the  former  Neapolitan  states,  the  onlv 
streams  deserving  the  name  of  rivers  are  the  Vol- 
tumo,  the  Garigliano,  anciently  the  Liriaf  and  the 
Ofanto,  formerly  the  Aufidns,  which,  flowing  past 
Cannse,  is  thence  called  aangnmeua  by  Silius  Ita- 
liens  (lib.  X.  320).  The  rivers  which  cfesoend  from 
the  Apennines  are  apt,  like  other  mountain  cur- 
rents, to  swell  suddenly,  and  to  cause  inundations 
in  the  level  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 

*  Prolnit  inianocontorqoens  vertice  silvas 
Fluviomm  rex  Eridanna,  campoaqoe  per  omnes 
Com  Btabulis  armentatnlit.* 

Oeorg.  1.  481. 

To  restrain  this,  dykes  or  mounds  have  been 
erected  in  many  places ;  and  as  the  earthy  sub- 
stances brought  down  by  the  flood  have,  in  many 
cases,  raised  the  bed  of' the  stream,  and  required 
fresh  embankments,  the  mounds  are  often  of 
considerable  height,  and  have  the  ^tpearance  of 
aqueducts. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Italian  lakes  are 
situated  in  the  N. ;  inchiding  those  of  Garda, 
Maggiore,  Como,  and  Lugano.  In  Central  Italy 
are  the  lakes  of  Perugia  (an.  iMcua  TViraaimemta)^ 
Bolsena,  Braociano,  Celano  or  Fudno,  and  Albano ; 
and  in  the  S.  those  of  Avemo  and  others,  which, 
though  insignificant  in  point  of  size,  have  acquired 
imperishable  renown.  Many  considerable  salt  la- 
goons line  the  Mediterranean  coast  in  various  parts 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Marches,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  in  the  Venetian  territories,  and  round 
the  promontory  of  Gargano.  Besides  the  Pontine 
marshes^  there  are  numerous  manhy  tracts  of  leas 
extent  m  the  Val  di  Chiana  and  other  parts  of 
Tuscany,  in  the  plain  of  Salerno,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  especially  in  the  region  round  its 
mouth.  S.  of  the  last-mentioned  tract,  a  consider- 
able extent  of  bog-land,  called  the  Vol  di  Com- 
maehio,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  papal  le- 
gation of  Ferrara.  Italy  has  about  8,000  m.  of 
sea-coast    Its  chief  capes  and  headlands  are  Ar- 

Sentaro,  Circdlo,  Campanella,  Spaitivento,  and 
anta  Maria  di  Leuca,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Testa  di  Gargano  and  Cape  Promontoire 
(Istria),  on  the  Adriatic.  Of  the  gulfs  or  bays 
formed  along  its  coasts,  the  principal  are  the  Gulf 
of  Taranto  on  the  S£.,  between  Apulia  and  Ca- 
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Inbria;  those  of  Genoa,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno, 
Policastro,  Eufemia,  and  Gioja,  on  it«  W. ;  and 
those  of  Squillace,  Manfredonia,  and  Trieste,  on  its 
E.  shores. 

Geology  and  Minerals,'— Italy  may  be  described 
as  *  a  calcareous  region  enclosing  a  schistous  band ; ' 
but  volcanic  action  has  been  so  prevalent,  that  the 
strata  are  often  found  extremely  disarranged  from 
their  original  jMisition,  N.  of  Genoa,  the  primary 
formations  in  the  Apennines  include  granite,  gneiss, 
8ery)entine,  (jjuartz,  and  clay-slate,  often  intermixed 
with  transition  limestone  and  grauwacke.  Granite 
and  gneiss  are  absent  in  the  Apennine  r^on  of 
Ontral  Italy,  but  they  reappear  in  the  S.,  where 
they  predominate  among  the  primary  formations, 
from  the  Abruzzi  to  the  furthest  end  of  Calabria. 
They  also  exhibit  themselves  in  the  maremme^ 
near  the  surface ;  the  secondary  formations  in  Tus- 
cany being  often  intermixed  with  primary  rocks, 
and  in  some  instances  overlain  by  them.  The 
tertiaiy  dejxtsits  of  Italy  are  very  extensive,  and 
form  the  sub- Apennine  region,  or  low  hill  ranges, 
extending  along  the  flanks  of  the  Apennines 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  consisting  of  sand- 
stone, marl,  and  coarse  limestone.  These  forma- 
tions contain  an  abundance  of  marine  shells,  among 
which  as  many  as  770  different  s])ecie8  have  been 
enumerated,  half  of  them  still  inhabiting  the  ad- 
jacent seas.  The  alluvial  plain  of  the  Po  abounds 
in  fossil  remains  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  amphibia, 
and  similar  fossils  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Neapolitan  states.  Several  regions  in  the  central 
and  S.  parts  of  Italy  are  almost  wholly  composed 
of  volcanic  products.  Such  are  the  (^ampagna  dt 
Koma,  which  abounds  with  a  volcanic  tufa,  called 
traverHut,  of  which  great  part  of  Rome  is  built ; 
and  the  neighbourh<x)d  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  co- 
vered with  lava  and  tcoria?.  Nimierous  traces  of 
extinct  volcanoes  exist,  the  craters  of  which  have 
been  converted  into  lakes. 

Italy  is  less  rich  in  metals  than  in  most  other 
things;  it,  however,  is  well  supplied  with  iron;  it 
has  also  copper  and  lead  ore,  and  the  precious 
metals  have  been  found,  but  in  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities. The  centre  is  the  chief  seat  of  mining  in- 
dustry*^,  and  large  quantities  of  iron  are  furnished 
by  the  island  of  Elba.  The  most  valuable  mineral 
product  of  continental  Italy  is,  however,  the  fine 
fitatuary  marble  of  Carrara.  Marble  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  nearly  aa  good,  is  found  at  Seriavezza, 
and  other  kinds  are  met  with  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Great  quantiries  of  borax  are 
found  in  Tuscany:  sulphur,  building  stone,  salt, 
nitre,  alum,  alabaster,  and  crystal  are  the  other 
chief  mineral  products ;  and  the  Apennines  abound 
in  basalt,  dried  lava,  pozzolana  sand,  and  other 
volcanic  substances.  Caverns  of  stalactites  are 
met  with  in  many  parts,  and  mineral  springs  and 
vapours  are  of  very  freouent  occurrence.  (HofT- 
mann,  Europa;  Lyell's  Geology.) 

The  climate  of  Italy  is  delightful.  Owing  to  ita 
length  from  N.  to  S.i  and  the  great  difference  in 
the  elevation  of  its  surface,  there  is  necessarily  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  temperature  of  dif- 
ferent parts;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  air  is 
throughout  mild  and  genial ;  the  excessive  heats 
of  summer  are  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the 
mountains  and  the  surrounding  sea,  and  the  cold 
«f  winter  is  hardly  ever  extreme.  As  respects 
temperature,  it  may  be  divided  into  four  r^ons : 
the  first,  extending  N.  of  the  Apennines,  and  of 
lat.  43^  30',  and  including  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
has  a  climate  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  S.  Ger- 
many, but  warmer.  In  winter,  the  lakes  of  Garda 
and  Maggiore,  and  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  are  par- 
tially frozen ;  snow  oflten  falls,  and  the  thermo- 
meter sometimes  sinks  to  14°;  even  m  summer, 


the  N.  wind  is  cold,  and  oranges,  lemons,  and  other 
agrumi  do  not  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The  second 
region,  extending  between  lat,  43°  30'  and  41°  30', 
includes  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany,  Urobria,  and 
the  Marches,  with  the  N.  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
states.  Within  this  band,  snow  and  ice  arc  mostly 
confined  to  the  mountain  tops,  and  olives  and 
agrumi  of  all  kinds  flourish  luxuriantlv  without 
culture.  The  third  region,  from  41°  3*0'  to  3l*S 
comprises  the  middle  Neapolitan  provs.  Snow  is 
here  very  rare,  and  the  finest  fruits  are  found  in 
the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  The  fourth 
region  embraces  the  S.  part  of  Calabria,  with  Sicily 
and  the  Lipari  Islands.  Here  the  thermometer 
never  falls  to  the  freezing  point,  and  the  sugar- 
cane, Indian  fig,  papyrus  palm,  and  other  tropical 
plants  are  abundant  on  the  low  lands. 

The  foUov^nng  is  a  table  of  the  medium  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  in  different  latitudes  of  Italy : — 


PlMM 

latN. 

Height  aboTC 

Mpsn  Annukl 
Tcmpvraturo 

Milan  . 
Bolo^ia 
Florence 
Rome   . 
Naples. 

4r.°  28' 

44  ao 

43   46 
41  r.3 
40  r>o 

492  feot. 
2.V,      „ 
2:10      „ 
187      „ 

.•i3-6°  Fahr. 
.V.-44     „ 
.'.9-4      „ 
fiO-0       „ 
62-2       „ 

Throughout  most  parts  of  Italy  there  are  but 
three  seasons  in  the  year :  a  spring,  which  more 
than  realises  all  that  poets  have  said  in  its  praise ; 
a  hot  summer,  and  a  short,  and  not  severe,  winter  r 
most  of  the  vegetable  products,  even  in  the  N., 
flower  by  the  end  of  March.  Ileavj'  rains  prevail 
during  Oct.  and  Nov. ;  W.  and  NVV.  winds  are  the 
most  prevalent;  but  the  liheccio  and  tiroceoy  tlie 
nmocm  of  the  Arabs,  also  occasionally  occur,  and 
exert  an  oppressive,  and  in  the  S.  an  injurious,  in- 
fluence over  the  animal  frame. 

Notwithstanding  the  mildness  and  general  salu- 
brity of  the  Italian  climate,  large  districts  of  the 
country  are  very  unhealthy,  and  the  chances  of 
longevity  are  less  than  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries under  more  inclement  skies.  But  the  uu- 
healthiness  is  not  the  effect  of  climate,  but  of 
circumstances  connected  with  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  industry'. 
Nor  is  the  lesser  longevity  of  the  Italians  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  climate,  but  to  the  depressed  situ- 
ation and  poverty  of  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  the 
bad  quality  and  scanty  supply  of  food  and  clothes ; 
the  low  state  of  medical  science ;  and  tlte  want  of 
cleanliness.  The  genial  climate  may,  indeed,  1)6 
said  to  contribute  indirectlv  to  bring  about  these 
results,  by  encouraging  slothful  habits,  and  making 
the  people  less  industrious  than  they  would  be 
were  it  more  severe. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  climate  of  Italy 
has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  it 
is  now  less  cold  in  winter  than  formerly.  There 
seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  concurring  in  this 
opinion ;  and  the  change  may  be  accounteil  for  by 
the  cutting  down  of  the  forests  already  alluded  to, 
and  by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
countries  to  the  N.  of  Italy.  (See  Hume's  Essay 
on  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations,  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  it.)  It  is  to  be  doubte<l, 
however,  whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  the 
notion,  that  either  the  productiveness  of  Italy  or 
its  pop.  has  diminished.  Some  extensive  tracts, 
as  the  Tuscan  maremmey  the  Campagna,  and  some 
parts  of  the  former  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  in 
antiquity  were  occupied  by  a  dense  pop.,  are  now 
all  but  uninhabited ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Lom- 
bardy has  been  signally  improved,  and  is  at  this 
moment  infinitely  better  cultivated  and  more  po- 
pulous than  at  any  former  period.    On  the  whole, 
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it  is  pfobable,  that  whatever  Italy  may  have  lout 
in  respect  of  pop.  in  certain  diBtricts,  has  been 
fuUj  countervailed  by  a  corresponding  gain  else- 
vrhere ;  and  that  her  decline  from  her  ancient  fame 
and  influence  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  her  sonn. 

Gemeral  Aspect  of  Jtatu, — Speaking  ^nerally, 
nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  and  diversity  of 
the  scenerv  of  Italy.  Its  mountains  have  every 
variety  of  )bnn  and  elevation :  alternately  smooth 
and  rugged,  they  exhibit  by  turns  gentle  decli- 
vities  and  fine  pastures,  tremendous  precipices  and 
chasms,  water-falls,  deep  and  majestic  forests,  and 
sammits,  sometimes  capped  with  snow,  and  some- 
times emitting  smoke  and  flames.  Many  of  the 
vallevs,  as  that  of  the  Amo,  are  delightful  beyond 
description;  the  plain  of  LombarcK-  is  not  less 
beautiful  than  ricn,  and  even  the  half-desert  tracts 
mlong  the  W.  shore  interest  by  their  solitude  and 
their  vastness.  The  extent  of  the  sea  coast,  and 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  lakes,  add  also 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  land- 
scape ;  while  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  gives 
to  every  object  a  brightness  of  colouring,  and  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  that  can  with  difficulty  be 
conceived  l^  those  acctistomed  to  our  cloudy  and 
less  brilliant  skies.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
beauty  and  richness,  as  well  as  the  gloiy  of  their 
coontiy,  should  have  beeb  a  favourite  theme  of 
the  ancient  writers : — 

*  Sed  Deque  Medormn  si]T«e«  ditUsinia  terra, 
Kee  pnlcher  Ganges  atqae  auro  tm-bldus  Hermus 
Laodibos  Italise  oertent ;  non  Bactra,  neqne  Indi 
Totaque  thorif eris  Panchala  pinguia  arenls. 

•  ••••••  ••  * 

fed  gravidas  fmgra  et  Bacchi  Massicns  hcmor 
Implevtee ;  tenent  oleie  armentaque  lieta. 

Hlc  ver  anklnum  atque  alienis  mensibtts  leetas ; 

Adde  tot  egr^fias  nrbes,  openimqne  labomn, 
Tot  oongesta  mann  premptis  oppida  eaxis, 
Flnminaqae  antiquos  sobter  labentia  muros. 

Salve,  magna  parens  fmgnm,  Sfttomla  tellns, 
Ifagna  Tirfim/— Georg.  U.  186, 148,  U9, 155. 178. 

In  respect  of  its  vegetable  prodiicts,  Italy  may 
be  divided  into  nz  regions,  according  to  its  eleva- 
ti4»ii.    These  are  as  follow  : — 


1.  Of  the  plains 


S.  Cakaadches- 

DOt 

S.  Beech  and  fir 


4.  Bnb-Alpine 
region         ■ 

,  &.  Upper  Alpine 
I         region         I 

I  6.  Bcgion     of 


ElrvatiMi 


ProducU 


—  to  1,300  ft.  Lentisk,  myrtle,' 
laurel,  ilex  and 
cork  trees,  cltronJ 
flfr,  olive,  vine,' 
and  pomegnmate.  i 

1,200  —  8,000  —  Oak,chen)ut,beecb,l 
olive,  vine,  and 
com. 

8,000  —  5,000  — Beech,  fln,  larch, 
jnniper,and  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and 
maize,  to  4,000  ft. 

8,000  —  6,000  —  Dwarf  pine,  arbu- 
1  tos,  gentian,  ane- 
I  mone. 

6,000  —  8,500  — 'AndroMce,  mxi- 
fnige,  and  other 
Alpine  plants. 
Iceland  moes,  Ar- 
temiha  miUellima, 
and  a  few  other 
plants. 


8,500  ft.    and 
vpwards 


There  is  a  much  greater  diversity  of  plants  in  the  S. 
portion  of  the  Apennine  chain  than  in  any  other 
part  of  its  extent:  this  diversity  is  the  most 
marked  in  the  second,  or  oak  and  chesnut  region. 
The  Italian  or  S.  declivities  of  the  Alps  present  a 
greater  diversity  of  vegetation  than  those  facing 
the  N. ;  and  more  species  of  plants  are  found  on 
Vou  IIL 


them  than  en  the  Apennines.  On  the  Alpine  sum- 
mits are  seen  the  dwarf  birch,  juniper,  and  other 
plants  of  Lapland  and  Siberiii^  while  at  their 
feet  flourish  the  fig,  Agave  americana,  and  Cactus 
apurUia,  Mt.  Vesuvius  has  a  Flora  peculiar  to  itself. 

Italy  is  much  more  an  agricultural  than  a  ma- 
nufacturing country ;  but  the  indolence  of  a  great 
part  of  the  pop.,  and  the  backward  state  of  agri- 
culture, render  the  actual  return  far  inferior  to 
what  the  counti^  is  calculated  to  yield.  Silk  has 
become  a  most  important  product,  and  its  culture 
has  increased  very  rapidly  within  the  last  half  a 
century.  Wine  and  olives,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  also  very  important  pioducts ;  and  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  the  finest  fruits.  Com  is  not 
so  generally  cultivated  in  Italy  as  in  the  more  N. 
countries  of  Europe ;  but  pulse  and  other  vege- 
tables are  extensively  raised.  Particular  parts  of 
the  country  are  ai)propriated  to  partiaihr  pro- 
ducts. Lombardv  is  tne  chief  com  country ;  in 
the  Genoese  and  Tuscan  territories,  the  culture  of 
fruit,  particularlpr  of  olives,  predominates;  while 
the  unhealthy  district  of  the  Marsmme  and  Cam- 
pagna  remains,  as  before  stated,  chiefly  in  a  state 
of  natural  pasture.  Skilful  agriculture  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  N. ;  in  the  centre,  with  the 
exception  of  portions  of  Tuscany,  and  S.,  it  is  at 
a  y&y  low  ebb;  and  in  the  former  Neapolitan 
states  the  abundance  of  vegetable  productions  is 
owing  more  to  the  climate  and  soil  than  to  the 
industry  of  the  husbandman.  The  products  of 
the  N.  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  found  there  in 
abundance ;  and  whole  groves  of  olives  are  seen 
growing  in  the  open  country*,  interspersed  with 
spices  and  other  tropical  products. 

The  pastures  of  Italy  are  stocked  with  laxge 
herds  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats :  few  horses 
are  reared ;  and  the  breed  is  in  little  estimation, 
except  in  certain  parts  of  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory. Mules  are  more  common,  being  found  better 
adapted  for  the  bad  and  mountainous  roads.  The 
operations  of  ag^culture  are  performed  by  oxen. 
The  buffalo  is  found  in  Italy,  though  hardly  any 
where  else  in  Europe.  Hogs  are  fed  in  large  herd's 
in  the  forests,  particularly  in  Calabria.  The  moun- 
tains and  forests  contain  a  number  of  wild  animals ; 
among  others,  the  boar,  ^tag,  marmot,  and  badger. 
The  lynx  or  tiger-cat  is  net  uncommon  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Abruzzo ;  and  the  crested  porcupine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  S.  of  Italv.  Foxes,  hares, 
and  winged  game  are  sufliciently  abundant.  From 
the  heat  of  the  climate  in  the  S.  provs.,  snakes 
and  reptiles  of  diflerent  kinds  are  numerous.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  coasts  abound  with  fish. 

^Jemufacturea  and  Ttade. — Italy  is  not  distin- 
guished for  manufactures :  the  chief  are  those  of 
silk  fabrics  and  silk  thread,  which  have  their  prin- 
cipal seat  in  Lombardy.  Woollen  and  linen  stuffs, 
straw  plait,  gauze,  artificial  flowers,  straw  hats, 
paper,  parchment,  leather,  gloves,  essences,  and 
musical  instmments  are  among  the  other  ^:oodB 
manufactured  in  Italy;  but,  genendly  speaking, 
the  raw  products  of  the  country  foim  its  chief 
exports,  and  most  manufactured  articles,  whether 
of  necessitv  or  luxury,  are  imported  from  foreign 
nations.  Venice  and  Genoa  engrossed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  of  Europe,  till  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  the  East,  dv  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  aAer  them  the  French  and  English, 
diverted  European  commerce  into  a  new  channel. 
From  that  period,  the  prosperity  of  those  cities 
gradually  decayed,  and  tne  first  of  them  has  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance,  while  Italy  at  large 
has  but  a  small  portion  only  of  her  former  com- 
mercial importance,  llie  subjoined  table  shows 
the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
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ClotbiDtHUedlU-l  _ 

oTHfuipuidFlu J  '' 

Ulied  suilti       " 
OUieTTl»u»ot„ 

Wool 

WooU™  Tmi  .  „ 

OUicr  Tliuua  of  „ 


Chunoiil  , 

Wood  lor  Ci)iiiieC-l 

Wooden  Warn. 
Paper  .  . 
Paper  Hanglngi 

Uercery  and  Smalll 

UllUnerr  '-       '. 
MachlDerr      Talne  In 
Bag..       .       .       U\ 

Vronghl ' 
For  Ballwaji 


Qlan  ud  Ciyital 


MO,BM 


l,872,22Bt,  

The  quanldtiea  or  the  principal  articks  exported 
ftom  (he  IdiiKdom  of  Italv,  In  each  of  the  yean 
1862  ind  1863,  we  pvai  m  the  sabjom«d  table  :— 


^eingStoBe ;  L'n^mind    , 


leia 

1^ 

aSJlS?  351 

3et.;M 

m9>t;i 

1,64»,»I* 
W,WS.IM 

xil-Zf^ 

J,^M> 

tM.«6 

g^*)*31 

»^I,*JO 

The  Tilufl  of  the  impan^ 
prDducc  intoltalT,  in  tbeyeu 
ilisCribated  ai  Ibllum  betweei 
Binns  of  the  kingdom : — 


>f  British  and  Irish 
al86-2andl8SS,(ru 
I  the  five  great  divi- 


on 

isa 

8««nla,  Indnllngtbeldalid 

ir  :■ ; ; :  ; 

AdHatlo  Fort<  oT  AnoDBal 
aDdtheBomaBnn        .      { 

Total     .       .       . 

•as 

£ 

i.iK.ns 
i.OTa.Bi» 

1,»M,B7* 
«IS,TIB 

«aa,m 

(,0M^» 

«,»M,MS 

S/i^mimg.~'Tbt  total  nranbeT  of  thipe  engaged 
la  thefanigncommeneorilalj  during  the  year 
1862  wai  40,69!,  tonnage  S,801,8i8,  of  wliich 
20,188  entered  the  porta  of  the  kingdom,  and 
20,57S  cleared.  Theee  Bglifes  include  3,576 
steamen  arriving,  and  3,418  departing.  Sailing 
navigation  bears  the  proportion  to  et«UD-naviga- 
tjon  of  83  pet  cent.  Out  of  every  100  sailing 
ebipaei  mU  nnder  the  national  Hag,  while  out 
of  every  100  ateamers  only  21  cairv  Italian  colonn. 
The  coaeting  trade  emplovod  173,696  veesels, 
tonnage  8,496,802  i  and  the  steamers  aniving 
■  ige  l,584,5q7,     Alnioet  the 

16  foreign 


rhole  of  Ihe  coaating  i 
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sayi^tion  with  foreign  ports  compared  with  the 
coaftting  trade  is  as  1  to  4. 

The  number  of  seamen  employed  amounted  in 
1862  to  948,819,  of  whom  259,669  were  engaged 
in  the  foreign  oommeroe,  and  689,150  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  foreign  seamen  numbered 
201,080,  and  the  native  747,789.  For  every  100 
tons  of  shi|q;Hng  engaged  in  foreign  <M>mmeroe,  the 
crew  was  9  men,  and  16  men  for  every  100  tons 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

The  number  of  fishing  boats  was  8,835  of  which 
7,822  were  engaged^in  coast  fishing,  and  657  in 
deep-sea  fishing,  the  remainder  in  foreign  waters. 
374  boats  were  employed  in  the  coral  fisheries  in 
national  waters,  and  140  in  foreign  waters. 

The  number  of  large  sailing  vessels  at  the  same 
pmod  was  22,656,  of  a  tonnage  of  988,562.  The 
shipping  was  dutributed  as  follows : — 


1 

Ships 

Ton* 

Kingdom  of  Italy  . 
Intria  and  Yenloe   . 
Papal  States   .... 

Total     . 

16,fi00 

fi,8.V8 

298 

666,624 

312,250 

4,688 

22,6M 

988,662 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain,  the  Italian  merchant 
senrioe  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  all  these 
ofildal  returns  Istria  and  Venice,  as  well  as  the 
Roman  States,  are  considered  as  part  of  Italy. 

Army  ami  Aavjf. — ^The  Sardinian  law  of  con- 
scription forms  the  basis  of  the  military  oiganisa- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  According  to  it,  a 
certain  portion  of  all  the  young  men  of  uie  age  of 
twenty-one  is  levied  annualfy  for  the  standing 
army,  while  the  rest  are  entered  in  the  army 
reserve.  The  standing  army  is  divided  into  six 
corps  d*arm^,  each  corps  consisting  of  three 
divudons,  and  each  division  of  two  brigades ;  four 
or  six  battalions  of  *  bersagliere,'  or  riflemen,  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  from  six  to  nine  com- 
panies of  artilleiy.  Keduced  into  practice,  the 
formation  of  the  army  is  as  follows : — 


lafhatrjr 

€  regiments  of  gmuidiexB 
6        „         of  iofantry  of  the  Una 
42  battalions  of  *  Bersagliere'  . 


Mm 

17,946 

185,442 

24,288 


Total  infantzy  . 

4  regiments  of  cairassiers 

C        M          of  light  dragoons 

6        „          of  lancen            •       .    -  . 

I        „          of  'guides*  .... 

.  227,796 
Mm 

14,688 
.      1,064 

9 

2 


n 


Total  of  cavalry       .  16,920 

AnUbi7  M«a 

or  72  companies  of  foot  artillery  2£,340 
of  rappers  and  miners  .  .  6,006 
of  horse  artillery  and  train  9,240 


Total  artiUeiy  and  train    .    40,586 

The  standing  army  is  completed  by  fourteen 
le^ponsof  *canbinieri,*or  gendarmes,  numbering 
ix,46i  men,  and  a  staff  of  210  men ;  which  brings 
the  total  of  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as 
they  oo^t  to  exist  according  to  the  miUtaiy 
ofganiaation,  np  to  303,048.  But  in  reality,  the 
strength  of  the  Anny  is  far  below  this  numlier. 

The  navy  of  the  kingdom  consisted,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1864,  of  98  steamers,  of  20,760 
bcffse-power,  with  2,160  guns,  and  17  sailing  ves- 
sels, with  279  guns;  altogether  115  men-of-war, 
with  2,489  gnna.    The  list  comprised— 


5  iron-clad  frigates  of  800 

1  Krew-Bteamer  of  the  line  of    450 


18  screw-steam  frigates  of 
14  paddle-steam  frigates  of 

4  screw-steam  corvettes  of 
20  paddle-steam  corvettes  of 
14  screw-steam  gun-boats  of 

2  sailing  frigates 

4  sailing  corvettes 
11  brigantines      . 


5,800 
4,800 

888 
1,880 

544 


Goiu 

60 

70 

57a 

102 

108 

65 

50 

92 

67 

120 


The  rest  of  the  fleet  consisted  of  smaller  vessels, 
including  a  number  of  transport  steamers  of  200 
horse-power,  with  two  guns  each. 

ConstUuHon  and  Government, — Previous  to  the 
events  of  1860-1861,  which  resulted  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  kingdom  and  the  growth  of  na- 
tional life,  there  was  but  the  shadow  of  popular 
representation  in  Italy.  The  littie  duchy  of  Lucca 
had  its  senate  of  86  representatives,  of  the  classes 
of  merchants,  scholara,  artisans,  and  cultivators, 
and  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom  had  also 
its  two  inovincial  assemblies;  while  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  libenl 
constitution  in  1848.  But  the  provincial  aasem- 
blies  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom  were 
divested  of  all  legislative  powers,  and  elsewhere 
the  governments  of  Italy  were  mere  petty  des- 
potisms. The  war  and  revolutionary  events 
which  united  the  various  Italian  temtones  under 
one  rule,  entirely  changed  this  state  of  things,  by 
transforming  the  government  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

The  present  constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  'Statuto  fondamentale  del  Regno,' 
granted  on  Mareh  4, 1848,  by  Idng  Charles  AU)ert 
to  his  Sardinian  subjects.  According  to  this 
charter,  the  executive  power  of  the  state  belongs 
exclusively  to  tJie  sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by 
him  through  responsible  ministers;  while  the 
legislative  authority  rests  conjointiy  in  the  king 
and  parliament,  the  latter  consistinff  of  two  cham- 
bers, an  upper  one,  the  Senate,  and  a  lower  one, 
called  the  '  Camera  de'  DeputatL'  The  senate  is 
composed  of  the  princes  of^  the  royal  house  who 
are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of  mem- 
bers above  40  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by 
the  king  for  life.  The  deputies  of  the  lower  house 
are  elected  by  the  majonty  of  citizens  who  are 
21  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
40  lire,  or  \L  12s.  For 'this  purpose  the  whole  of 
the  population  is  divided  into  electoral  colleges, 
or  districts.  No  deputy  can  be  returned  to  par- 
liament unless  at  least  one-thiid  of  the  inscribed 
electors  appear  at  the  polL  A  deputy  must  be  30 
years  old,  and  have  the  requisites  demanded  by 
the  electoral  law,  among  them  a  slight  property 
qualification.  Neither  senators  nor  deputies 
receive  any  salary  or  other  indemnity.  The 
duration  of  parliaments  is  five  yesrs ;  but  the  king 
has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  lower  house  at  any 
time,  bemg  bound  only  to  order  new  elections,  and 
convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four  months.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  executive  to  call  the  parlia- 
ment together  annually. 

Religion  and  fificcatroa.— The  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  to  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  belong,  forms  the  state  religion,  but 
all  other  forms  of  belief  enjov  the  fullest  tolera- 
tion. The  Roman  Catiiolic  hierarchy  consists  of 
45  archbishops  and  198  bishops.  All  these  digni- 
taries of  the  church  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  on 
the  advice  of  a  council  of  cardinals,  the  oongr^a- 
tion  de  prcpagandd  Jide,  But  the  royal  consent 
is  necessary  to  the  installation  of  a  bishop  or 
archbishop,  and  this  having  been  irequentiy  with- 
held of  late  years,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  vacant  sees,  about  one-aeventh  of  the  whole 
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number,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Auguatf  1865.  On  the  death  or 
removal  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  elect 
a  vicar-capitular,  who  exercises  npiritual  iurisdic- 
tion  during  the  vacancy.  In  case  of  old  age  or 
infirmity,  the  bishop  nominates  a  coadjutor  to 
discharge  the  episcopal  duties  in  his  stead.  His 
recommendation  is  almost  invariably  attended  to 
by  the  pope,  and  the  bishop-coadjutor  is  appointed 
and  consecrated,  and  takes  his  title  from  some 
oriental  diocese  not  actually  existing,  which  he 
relinquishes  on  succeeding  to  a  bishopric.  As  long 
as  he  retains  the  oriental  title,  he  is  styled  a 
bishop  in  partihuM  infidelhan^  or,  as  usually 
abridged,  a  bishop  in  partibut.  Each  diocese 
has  its  own  independent  administration,  consisting 
of  the  bishop,  as  prejiident,  and  two  canons,  who 
are  elected  by  the  chapter  of  the  dioce/ie. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  North  Italian  cleigy 
has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  year  1850,  when 
a  bill,  annihilating  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
the  privileges  of  the  clei^i^y,  passed  the  Sardinian 
chambers.  This  law  was  extended,  in  1861,  over 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  By  a  royal 
decree  of  May  25, 1855,  there  were  confiscated,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  following  establish- 
ments of  the  church  of  Rome  :-^ 

fciMiwai  TnemiM 


>t 


770,000 
592,000 


6C  monasteries  on  the 

continent,  with     .    772  monks  and 

46     Do.    do.    do.       1,085  nans 

40  monAsteriee  on  the 

island  of  Sardinia     489  monks  and  nnns  869,000 
182  alms-seeking   con- 
vents, with    .    .    3,145  monks  — 

65  chapters,  with     .       680  priests  and  550,000 

1,700  eccledastical  bene- 
fices, with.    .    .    1,700  clergy  1,370,000 


o  ftOQ  /  clerical  esta-  \  _.*,, .  „^  f  Individuals )  «  -j,  ««« 
»»«»» 1  blishments  /  "^^^  ^»*^^  1     and  \  ^Mh^^ 

Or,  145,640/.  annual  income. 

According  to  ofBcial  statements,  the  regular 
income  of  the  whole  Sardinian  clergy,  at  the  period 
of  the  royal  decree  of  1855,  amounted  to  18,000,000 
lire,  or  720,000^,  per  annum. 

When  the  monastic  orders  were  partially  sup- 
pressed in  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
in  February,  1861,  the  number  of  religious  esta- 
blishments for  men  was  found  to  be  1,020,  contain- 
ing 13,611  inmates,  of  which  number  8,899  lived 
entirely  upon  alms.  The  remaining  4,712  monks 
possessed  an  annual  revenue  of  4,555,968  lire,  or 
967  lire,  equal  to  S9L  per  head.  Of  nunneries 
there  were  272,  with  8,001  inmates,  possessing  an 
income  of  4,772,794  lire,  or  24/.  per  head.  A  pre- 
vious return,  of  the  year  1834,  showed  that  there 
were  in  the  kingdom  o(>NapIes  14  archbishops,  66 
bishops,  26,800  ordained  pnests,  1 1,730  monas,  and 
9,520  nuns. 

Under  the  new  Italian  government  a  great  part 
of  the  property  confiscated  from  the  monastic 
establishments  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
public  education,  for  which,  besides,  an  annual 
credit  of  15,000,000  lire,  or  600,000^,  is  voted  by 
the  parliament.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1861,  there  were  opened  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  thirty-three  great  model  schools,  of 
which  ten  are  in  the  Sardinian  states,  six  in  Lom- 
baniy,  four  in  the  Emilia,  six  in  the  Marches  and 
Umbria,  two  in  Tuscany,  and  five  in  the  Southern 
pro^'ince8.  In  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  public  education  stood  very  low  prior  to 
1860.    From  an  examination  made  by  tae  new 

£>vemment,  it  appeared  that  there  were  8,094 
ige  parishes  whicn  had  no  schools  whatever,  and 
920  othera  in  which  the  public  in'structon  were 
individuala    themselves    devoid    of   the    most 


elementary  knowledge.  The  administration  im- 
mediately set  to  worK  to  apply  a  remedy  to  thip 
state  of  things,  and  before  the  end  of  18G1 — that 
is,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  year — 1,0.>4 
elemcntar}'  tx>ys'  schools  were  established  in  the 
ex-kingdom  of  Naples,  exclusive  of  the  central 
province  of  Naples  itself.  These  were  frequented 
by  23,569  pupils.  The  elementary  girls'  scbo<tls 
founded  during  the  same  period  oi^time  were  77H, 
with  18,912  pupils.  To  these  must  be  added  18 
evening  schools,  frequented  by  911  persons.  In 
1862  the  1,054  boys'  schools  rose  to  the  number 
of  1,603;  the  pupils,  instead  of  23,569,  became 
60,250.  The  girls'  schools  were  no  longer  778, 
but  922;  the  pupils,  not  18,912  but  80,567.  The 
evening  schools  increased  from  18  to  284;  their 
frequenters  from  911  to  9,804. 

There  are  thirteen  universities  in  Italy,  includ- 
ing the  Koman  States.  These  are — ^Bologna, 
founded  in  the  year  1119;  Naples,  founded  iii 
1244 ;  Padua,  in  1228 ;  Rome,  in  1244 ;  Pemgtn, 
in  1320;  Pisa,  in  1329;  Siena,  in  1349;  Pavin, 
said  to  have  been  established  by  Chariemagnein  774, 
reorganised  in  1890;  Turin,  founded  in  1412; 
Parma,  in  1422 ;  Florence,  in  1448 ;  Catania,  in 
1445 ;  Cagliari,  in  1764 ;  and  Genoa,  in  1783.  To 
these  may  be  a^dded  the  high  schools  of  Palermo, 
Camerino,  and  Macerata,  and  the  univenity  of 
Modcna,  which  latter  was  closed  in  1849. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  and  DdfL — The  bud- 
gets of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  the  two  yean 
1864  and  1865,  were  as  follows : — 

1864  1865 

Total  estimated  Rerenne  .  £25.844,749  £25,020,101 
Total  estimated  Kxpeudltuiv     35,214,417      M,152,76l 


Deficit      . 

.      £9,369,668     £9,132,660 

The  actual  revenue 
years  1862  and  1868, 

and  expenditure  for  the  two 
was  as  follows : — 

Total  Revenue      . 
Total  Expenditure 

1862                1863 
.    £23,6^8,076    £23,4«6.5fi(5 
.       39,023,703       38.51 9,7S« 

Deficit 

.    £15,895,627    £15,083,22:! 

To  cover  these  large  annual  deficits,  the  Italian 
government  has  had  recourse,  at  various  times,  to 
loans  of  a  considerable  amount. 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
various  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  year  1860, 
amounted  to  :-^ 


Sardinian  States . 
Lombardy  .    .    . 
Gmilia    .... 
Tuscany     .    .    . 
Naples  and  Sicily 

Lire 

1,159,970,595 

145,412,988 

42.000,fK)0 

209,000,000 

550,000,000 

£ 

46,398,823 
5,816,519 
1,68«»,(K»0 
8.360,000 

22,000,000 

Total.    .    . 

2,106,383,583 

84,255;842 

By  a  law  of  June,  1861,  all  theae  obligations 
were  ordered  to  be  inscribed  into  a  *  Great  Book,' 
and  to  be  united  into  a  national  debt  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  the  whole  to  bear  interest  at  Uie  rate 
of  5  per  cent.  Various  loans  were  subsequently 
added  to  this  national  debt.  In  July,  1861.  a  loan 
of  500  millions  of  lire  was  oontracted ;  on  Mttfth  6, 
1868.  a  further  loan  of  700  millions  of  lire  was  or- 
dered to  be  issued ;  and  a  fresh  loan  of  425  millions 
of  lire,  or  17,000,0002.,  was  sanctioned  April  25, 
1865.  On  January  1,  1864,  the  whole  debt  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  amounted  to  8,817,470,979 
lire,  or  162,698,88911  The  interest  on  this  capital 
amounted  to  an  annual  burthen  of  197,41 /,246 
lire,  or  7,896,6892.,  distributed  as  follows  ;-* 
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liiv 

Debt  of  the  '  Oreat  Book/  5  per  cent,  oon- 

■ola 125,706,030 

Debt  of  the  *  Oreat  Book'  3  per  cent,  oon- 

eola 6,421,634 

Debt  included  in*  Great  Book*         .       .  60,422,660 

Debt  not  inolnded 4,4M,930 

Concomitant  expenaee        ....  412,000 


Total    . 


197,417,244 
£7,896,689 


The  debt  not  indnded  in  the  '  Great  Book,  and 
which  oonsnmes  an  annual  interest  of  4,454,980 
lire,  or  178yl97i!.,  consists  chiefly  of  local  obli^- 
tions  and  commonal  bonda  of  the  south  Italian 
provincea. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  physical 
aspect,  population,  industry,  and  history  of  the 
kingdom,  see  the  names  of 'the  various  territories 
and  states  which  fonned  the  old  political  divisions 
of  Italv. 

ITAIY  (AUSTRIAN).  Under  this  term  are 
included  all  the  Austrian  territories  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  former 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  extending  over 
a  space  of  8,720  Eng.  sq.  m.,  witli  a  pop.,  in  1864, 
of  2,446,056  inhabitants,  or  280  per  sq.  m. 

The  N.  part  of  thii»  territory  is  mountainous ;  the 
S.  flat  forming  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy. 
The  Alpine  chains  on  the  N.  frontier  rise  to  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
(neater  part  of  the  surface,  however,  is  flat :  the 
ilat  lands  comprising  the  delegs.  of  Padua,  Kovigo, 
Venice,  and  parts  of  Verona  and  Vicenza.  The 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  lined  with  extensive 
lagoons,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  Venice.  A  kuc- 
cession  of  marches  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
Po.  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  round  its 
embouchure  is  a  dreary  tract  of  swampy  ground 
scarcely  enlivened  by  a  single  tree. 

The 'central  parts  of  the  high  mountain  chain 
Gonsijtt  of  granite  and  other  primary  formations : 
the  lower  hill  ranges  consist  chieflv  of  secondary 
limestone.  The  country  north  of  the  Po  is  a  vast 
alluvial  |dain,  containing  numerous  fossil  remains. 
Trace:!  of  former  volcanic  action  exist  in  the  Eu- 
;.aneaii  hiUs,  an  isolated  group  to  the  8VV.  of 
i*adna.  Lava,  basalt,  iron,  (»al,  turf,  potter's  clay, 
Kime  copper,  arsenic,  marble,  and  alabaster,  are 
the  moat  important  mineral  products.  The  cli- 
mate is  generally  healthy,  excei.)t  in  the  rice 
grounds  along  the  Po,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua, 
and  near  the  Adriatic  The  thermometer,  though 
it  Iceeps  much  hi|^her  in  summer,  generally  sinks 
lower  in  winter  u  Lombardy  than  in  England. 
The  mean  temp,  of  the  year  at  Padua  is  56'6. 
More  rain  falls  m  this  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dominions :  in  the  government  of 
Venice  the  mean  annual  amount  is  estimated  at 
Gl  indies.  The  greatest  fall  is  in  autumn  and 
winter. 

The  tope  of  the  Alps  are  naked,  covered  with 
snow,  and  intersperMd  with  glaciers ;  but  their 
Hides  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  fir,  larch, 
<iak,  pine,  chesnnt,  and  other  trees,  or  natural 
pistura^es.  Most  of  the  productive  land  in  the 
moontjuna  oonsbta  of  pastures.  Only  the  lower 
liiffder  of  the  mountain  belt  is  arable :  the  land 
ii  there  frequently  cut  into  terraces,  one  above 
aaother,  the  divisions  being  occasionally  supported 
by  stone  walls.  The  earth  that  fills  these  terrace 
trenches  is  pontinually  carried  down  to  the  lower 
levels  by  the  action  of'^  rain  and  other  causes,  and 
has  to  be  l»ougbt  up  again  every  two  or  three 
yean,  often  on  peasants*  bocks,  the  routes  being 
impracdcable  for  Tehicles.  The  vine,  mulberry, 
walont,  and  various  other  fruit  trees,  barley,  r\''e, 
a  little  wheat,  buckwheat,  panxcoy  millet,  kitclien 


vegetables,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  the  chief  agricul- 
tural products  of  this  region.  The  land  is  here 
divided  into  the  most  minute  portions ;  and  being, 
as  it  were,  the  one  thing  needful  to  existence,  the 
greatest  value  is  attach^  to  its  possession.  In  the 
central  r^on,  or  hill  countiy,  properties  are  less 
divided;  though  they  are  there  split  into  small 
stewardships.  These  farms  are  mostly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  higher  classes,  and  of  the  inhabs.  of 
cities.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  peasant  pro- 
prietor, the  peasantry  being  mere  tenants,  paymg, 
m  general,  a  rent  of  half  the  produce.  A  lease  at 
a  fixed  rent,  or  a  money  rent,  is  extremely  rare. 
Silk,  wines,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  other 
fnuts,  com,  cheese,  and  cattle,  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  this  region :  the  culture  of  the  silkworm 
is  an  important  occupation  of  the  peasants'  fami- 
lies, and  with  the  money  gained  from  this  source, 
they  provide  themselves  decently  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

The  aspect  of  this  south-western  part  of  Austrian 
Italy  is  very  pleasing.  Flourishing  villages,  ham- 
lets, and  isolated  houses  are  sprnid  over  it,  con- 
nected b^  carriage  roads  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  proprietors  and  communes,  which  latter  possess 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  in  this  and  the 
next  region.  In  the  high  flat  country,  or  that 
part  of  the  plain  near  the  hills,  small  stewardships 
are  not  uncommon.  The  sjrstem  is  that  of  pignio- 
nanti,  or  sharing-tenants ;  that  is,  tenants  who 
pay  a  rent  in  money  for  their  house,  and  a  fixed 
rent  in  kind  for  the'  ground.  The  mode  of  irriga- 
tion deserves  some  notice.  It  is  effected  in  the 
first  place  hyfontanilij  or  excavations  in  the  earth, 
in  which  are  placed  long  tubes,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  bubble  up  copious  streams  of  water,  analo- 
gous to  Artesian  wells.  From  the  fmtaniU  the 
water  is  conducted  into  a  ditch,  by  which  it  is 
carried  to  irrigate  the  fields  placed  on  a  lower 
level.  To  these  natural  waters,  derived  from  the 
subterraneous  springs,  replenished  by  a  constant 
supply  from  the  mountain  r^ion^  are  added  a  great 
mass  of  water  drawn  from  the  nvers  by  means  of 
canals,  some  of  which  are  navigable.  The  waters 
are  diligently  measured  by  mles,  derived  from 
hydrostatic  laws,  which  have  passed  into  an  ha- 
bitual practice.  The  canals  are  provided  with 
graduated  doors,  which  are  raised  or  lowered  ac- 
cording as  the  case  may  be :  they  are  termed  t»- 
castri.     The  measure  is  called  onda,  and  coirc- 

rkds  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
ugh  a  square  hole.  Sometimes  the  same 
numt)er  of  inches  of  water  is  given  out  by  the 
day  and  the  hour  on  different  farms.  The  value 
of  a  property  depends  on  the  command  and  good- 
ness of  the  water ;  if  deprived  of  the  fertilising 
fluid,  it  would  diminish  rapidly  in  price.  Hence 
the  state  of  the  waters  is  the  object  of  local  sta- 
tutes, and  of  diligent  care  and  attention. 

Maize  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  near 
Verona,  and  the  mulberry  very  extensively  be- 
tween that  city  and  3Iantua,  and  towards  Vicenza. 
The  mulberry  trees  are  frequenthr  planted  all 
round  the  com  fields,  and  vmes  festooned  from 
one  tree  to  another,  so  that  on  the  same  ground 
three  crops — silk,  wine,  and  grain— are  annually 
produced.  From  Verona  to  Vicenza  the  meadows 
are  irrigated  with  great  care  as  well  as  facility,  by 
means  of  the  numberless  streams  that  How  into 
the  Adige,  the  beds  of  which,  being  continually 
raised  by  the 'gravel  they  bring  down,  and  artifi- 
cially embanked,  are,  for  tlie  most  part  above  the 
general  level  of  the  plain.  Notwithstanding  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
poor.  A  few  large  farming  establishments  may 
be  seen,  but  no  comfortable  cottages,  or  signs  of 
w^caltb,  among  the  peasantry,  who  bear  a  very  in-> 
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different  character.  The  fields  about  Vicenza, 
however,  are  kept  with  great  neatDess,  and  culti- 
vated with  much  industry,  presenting  a  favourable 
contrast  to  those  about  Padua.  On  the  road  be- 
tween those  two  cities  all  beauty  of  scenerv  dis- 
appears. Willows  in  all  their  pollard  ugliness, 
and  long  lank  poplars  trimmed  to  the  top,  afford 
a  yearly  crop  or  faggots,  the  only  fuel  of  the 
country.  The  tops  of  the  pollarded  trees  near 
Vicenza  may  be  seen  cut  almost  in  the  shape  of 
goblets,  for  Uie  sake  of  holding  the  leaves  of  the 
maize  placed  there  for  diying.  Potatoes  are  often 
cultivated  amidst  the  com.  On  the  road  may  be 
seen  immense  butts  full  of  grapes,  mounted  upon 
clumsy  waggons,  to  which  they  are  secured  by 
such  iron  rinps  and  chains  as  would  hold  a  frigate 
at  her  moonngs,  dragged  alon^  by  four,  six,  or 
eight  oxen,  when  a  proper  vehicle  would  not  re- 

auire  more  than  a  pair.  The  grain  produced  in 
tie  Venetian  prov.  leaves  a  surplus  over  what  is 
required  to  meet  the  home  demand.  Good  hus- 
bandry diminishes  eastward,  and  Istria  is  a  country 
which  would  scarcely  repay  it.  That  peninsula 
is  a  collection  of  barren  limestone  hills,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  fertile  valleys :  it  yields  very 
little  com,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  nearly 
absorb  the  profits.  Wood  is  scarce,  and  fuel  has 
mostly  to  be  brought  from  -Camiola  or  elsewhere. 
The  oils  of  Istiia,  however,  are  frequently  as  good 
as  those  of  Tuscany,  and  form  its  chieif  export. 
Some  of  its  wines,  idso,  are  good,  but  the  inhab. 
are  more  a  commercial  and  sea-faring,  than  an 
agricultural  or  manufacturing,  people.    (See  II- 

LTRIA.) 

Govemmenty  Army,  and  Education, — The  go- 
vernment of  Austria  in  Italy  is  so  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed, through  the  rooted  dislike  entertained  by 
the  Italians  for  the  Germans,  as  to  require  the 
most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
ministry.  The  policy  of  the  latter  has  been  t« 
restrict  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  and 
laxge  proprietors,  who  have  generally  been  found 
at  the  head  of  any  popular  movement ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  conciliate  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Accordingly,  the  representation  in  the 
council  of  the  provmce  has  been  rendered  more 
complicate  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  province  has  its  assembly,  with  attributes  smd 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  other  seventeen  pro- 
>dncial  diets  of  the  empire ;  but  the  composition 
is  somewhat  different.  The  members  are  appointed 
through  the  medium  of  a  triple  stage  of  Section. 
The  two  classes  of  Contadinif  the  proprietors  of 
land,  and  Cittadini,  the  inhab.  of  towns,  are  the 
primary  electors,  the  suffrage  depending  on  the 
pap'ment  of  a  certain  amount  ot  taxes,  lliese 
prmiary  electors  return  from  their  general  body  a 
council  of  election,  the  members  of  which  must 
possess  a  higher  property  qualification  than  is  re- 
quisite for  the  primary  electors.  The  council 
finally  elect  the  members  of  the  provincial  diet. 
The  diet  of  the  province  has  power  to  make  laws 
concerning  local  administration,  but  is  otherwise 
without  influence. 

Justice  is  administered  bv  courts  of  primary 
Jurisdiction  in  the  principal  towns ;  and  a  h-gh 
court  of  revision  sits  in  Verona.  Trial  by  jury 
and  vivd  voce  pleadings  and  examinations  are  un- 
known. A  stnct  censorship  is  established  over  the 
press,  and  only  certain  foreign  journals  or  books 
can  be  imported.  Two  regiments  are  maintained 
for  the  police  service.  Four  regiments  of  the  line 
in  the  Austrian  army  are  levied  in  the  prov.,  but 
there  is  no  militia.  All  males,  whether  noble  or 
otherwise,  are  registered  for  military  service  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  unless  exempted  from  physical  or 
other  causes.     From  those  thus  registered  the 
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number  required  are  taken  by  ballot ;  but  all  are 
allowed  to  serve  by  approved  substitutes,  for 
whom,  however,  it  is  often  necessary  to  pay  large 
sums.  The  period  of  ser^^ice  is  eight  years,  after 
which  the  soldier  is  entirely  free. 

Large  sums  are  expended  by  the  government  in 
keeping  up  the  roads  and  other  public  works,  and 
in  public  education.  A  larger  proportion  of  tbe 
pop.  is  educated  than  in  any  other  prov.  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  except  the  Tyrol  and  Bohemia. 
By  a  law  of^  1822,  every  commune  is  obliged  to 
maintain  a  primary  school,  either  w^hoU^"  or  in 
part.  But  education  is  wholly  under  the  direction 
of  the  clergy ;  and  no  school  can  be  opened,  or 
book  used  in  a  school,  or  other  seminary,  without 
the  express  sanction  of  the  govemmenL 

Hx9tonf, — The  greater  part  of  this  portion  of 
Italy,  after  the  ful  of  the  Western  Empire,  was 
successively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths, 
Greeks,  and  Lombards.  The  latter  held  it  from 
568  till  774,  when  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  the 
empire  of  the  Franks,  to  which  it  remained  at- 
tached till  888.  From  that  period,  except  the 
territory  of  the  Venetians,  it  generally  belonged 
to  the  German  emperors.  Alter  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and 
Mantua  were  assigned  to  Austria,  and  remained 
in  its  possession  tiU  the  vear  1797,  when  the  peace 
of  Campo  Formio  made  Lombardy  over  to  France, 
and  Austria  in  turn  received  Venice.  But  by  tlie 
peace  of  Prraburg,  signed  1805,  Austria  had  to 
cede  the  Venetian  territory,  besides  the  whole  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  to  France,  and,  four  years 
after,  the  treaty  of  Vienna  gave  to  France  also 
Caraiola  and  Irieste.  All  these  possessions  fell 
back  to  Austria  in  1815.  Venice  and  its  territory, 
which  had  existed  as  an  aristocratic  republic 
from  the  seventh  century  to  1797,  was  likewise 
confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vieima,  in 
1815.  The  Italian  possessions  of  Austria  wa«  then 
erected  into  a  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  which 
existed  till  1859,  when,  compelled  by  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  France,  Austria  had  to  cede  the 
freater  part  of  Lombard^  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
II.,  who  in  turn  made  it  over  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia— subsequently  king  of  Italy. 

ITHACA,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  as  the  kingdom  of  Ulj'sses 
('scopulos  Ithacte,  LaSrtia  regna,*  Vii^.  j£n.,  iiL 
275),  7  m.  S.  Santa  Maura,  B  m.  £.  Cephalonia, 
and  17  m.  W.  the  coast  of  Acamania ;  Point  Mar- 
maca,  at  its  N.  end,  being  in  lat.  88^  80'  N.,  and 
long.  20^  39'  £.  Length,  14  m.,  breadth,  4  m., 
area,  44  sq.  m.  Pop.  11,756  in  1860.  Ithaca  pre- 
sents from  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  barren, 
rugged  rock,  deeply  indented  on  its  £.  side  by  a 
gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Vathy,  the  port 
and  cap.  of  the  island,  accurately  described  in  the 
Odyssey : — 

*  A  spacious  port  appears, 
Sacred  to  Phorcy's  power,  whoee  name  it  bears ; 
Two  craggy  rocks,  projecting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  winds'  tempestuoufl  rage  restrain  ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  mimnnrs  glide, 
And  ships  secure  without  their  hawsers  ride.' 

POPK. 

About  a  third  part  of  the  surface  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  laid  out  in 
vineyards.  The  chief  products  are  wine  (esteemed 
in  Greece  as  extremely  delicious),  olive  oil,  cur- 
rants, barley,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat. 
Ithaca  has  little  to  interest^  beyond  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  its  ancient  history.  Many 
of  the  places  mentioned  by  Homer  can  l>e  traced, 
with  great  appearance  of  probability.  The  port 
Phorcw  is  clearly  identical  with  Molo.  and  the 
inner  harbour  of  Vatby  seems  to  correspond  with 
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the  nnrXoxw  TciVpov  n<vav  under  Monnt  Kelson. 
In  the  S.  put  of  the  island,  at  no  greait  distance 
from  the  shore,  is  a  spring,  rising  at  the  foot  of  a 
lock  stjll  called  Koraka,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Arethusa  of  Uomer.  (See  Odvs.,  v,  408.)  Some 
nuns  of  Cvdopean  walls,  similar  to  those  of  My- 
oene  and  llzyns,  are  considered  by  Dodwell  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  city  of  Ithaca,  the  residence  of 
UlysBBs.    (See  Ionian  Islands.) 

IVES  (ST.),  a  parL  bor.,  sea-port,  and  par.  of 
Cornwall,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  18  m.  W.  Truro,  and  250  m.  W.  by  S. 
London  by  road,  and  299  m.  by  Cornwall  and 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  manic,  bor.  7,027, 
and  of  parL  bor.  10,85d  in  1861.  St  Ives  consists 
pcincxpally  of  one  long  street,  branching  S.  into 
two  smaller ;  and  the  honaes  are  generally  of  mo- 
derate aixe,  and  built  in  situations  to  suit  the  con- 
\-enieDoe  of  persons  connected  with  the  trade  of 
the  port.  The  church,  a  low  but  spacious  building, 
erected  in  1434,  stands  close  to  the  sea :  there  are 
also  four  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  a  na- 
tional school,  and  two  Sunday-schools.  A  gram- 
mar-nschool,  founded  by  Charles  I.,  has  gone  to 
decay.  The  town-hall*  and  custom-house  are  the 
only  other  public  edifices.  The  port  has  a  pier, 
boik  by  SmeaUm,  in  1770,  at  an  expense  of 
10,0001.,  within  which  small  vessels  lie  aground 
at  low  water.  Large  ships  may  anchor  in  the 
bay,  in  6  and  7  &thoms ;  but,  being  exposed  to 
the  N*.  winds,  it  is  not  much  frequented.  There 
bdonged  to  Uie  port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864,  70 
sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  98  sailing  vessels 
above  50  tons  burthen,  b^des  1  steamer  of  150 
tons.  Thenrincip&l  employment  of  the  inhabs.  is 
the  pilchaia  fishery,  which  of  late  has  been  carried 
on  with  more  than  ordinary  success,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  town  of  Devon 
or  CorawalL  The  season  lasts  from  July  to  Sept, 
and  in  favourable  years  very  lazge  quantities  are 
exported  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  considerable 
supply  being  also  furnished  for  the  consumption 
of  the  town  and  ndghbourhood.  Several  mines 
have  likewise  been  opened  in  the  vicinity,  afford- 
ing additional  employment  to  the  people.  The 
corporation,  chartexed  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
was,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  a  dose,  sdtf-elected  body  of  eleven  members : 
it  now  comprises  four  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor,  and  twelve  councillors,  and  has  a  commiv- 
sioa  of  the  peace,  under  a  recorder.  Corporation 
revenue  285<.  in  1862.  The  bor.  sent  two  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  5th  of  Queen  Mary  down 
to  the  passing,  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived 
it  of  one  memV  Previously  to  the  last  mentioned 
act,  the  franchise  was   vested   in    the   inhabs. 

Kying  scot  and  lat*^  the  boundaries  of  the  pari. 
c  were  then  also  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  adjacent  pars,  of  Lalant  and  Towednak. 
K^iateied  electors  525  in  1865,  including  118 
*  scot  and  lot  voters.*  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday ;  cattle-fair,  Saturday  before  Advent. 

IVLZA  or  IBIZA  (an.  Ehunu),  an  isL  in  the 
Mediterranean,  forming  one  of  the  Balearic  group 
belonging  to  Spain,  50  m.  £.  by  N.  Cape  Nao  in 
Valencia,  and  42  m.  SW.  Majorca ;  the  cap.  on 
its  SW.  side  being  in  lat  880  58'  16"  N.,  long.  1© 
26'  32"  E.  It  is  of  an  irref^lar  five-sided  figure ; 
iu  length  from  NE.  to  SW.  being  27  m^  and  its 
average  breadth  15  m.  Pop.  21,870  in  1857, 
living  m  24  towns  and  villages.  The  coast  is 
inegnlar,  indented  by  a  great  number  of  bays, 
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the  largest  being  those  of  St  Antonio  and  Iviza : 
the  surface  is  niUy,  and  in  many  parts  well 
wooded;  but  there  are  several  picturesque  and 
fertile  valleys  ha\'ing  a  soil  well  adapted  for  til- 
lage. The  climate  is,  in  most  respects,  similar  to 
that  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia :  the  winters  are 
so  mild  that  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  below 
18^  R^um.,  and  the  heats  of  summer  are  tem- 
pered by  the  sea  breezes.  The  chief  products  of 
the  island  are  olives,  wine,  com,  flax,  and  hemp, 
diflerent  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  figs,  for  which  it 
was  celebrated  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny. 
The  salt-pans  are  so  productive  that  salt  is  a  chief 
article  or  exportation :  large  flocks  of  sheep  are 
pastured  on  the  hills,  and  the  sea  near  the  coast 
abounds  with  fish,  the  capture  of  which  gives  em- 
ployinent  to  many  of  the  inhab.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  the  island  is  in  great 
poverty  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhab.,  and 
their  slovenly  mode  of  Ullage.  The  Ivizans  are 
of  middle  size,  shrunk  and  mIIow  ;  they  speak  a 
langua^  similar  to  that  spoken  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia,  being  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Romaunce,  once  the  common  language  of  all  8. 
Europe. 

The  cap.  Iviza-^pop.  5^551  in  1857 — is  fortified, 
and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  ^veraor  and  a  bishop's  see.  The  chief 
buildings  are  a  cathedral,  6  churches,  2  convents, 
2  hospitals,  and  a  public  school. 

Iviza,  the  largest  of  two  islands,  called  by  Strabo 
Pitjftua,  or  the  pine-bearing  islands,  was  early  oc- 
cupied by  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  whence 
it  nas  been  called  Ebotut  PhctniiM  by  Silius  Ita- 
licus.  (Pun.,  lib.  iii.  1,  862.)  It  was  taken  from 
them  by  Q.  Metellus,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Romans,  and  their  successors  the  Vandals,  till 
the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  in  the  8th 
century.  The  Spaniards  took  the  island  in  1294, 
and  attached  it  to  the  kingd.  of  Arragon,  since 
which  it  has  usually  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
lar^^r  islands,  Majorca  and  Minorca.  In  1706, 
during  the  war  of  the  succession,  it  submitted  to 
Sir  John  Leake  with  a  British  squadron,  and  was 
ceded  to  England,  together  with  Minorca,  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  They  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  till  the  peace  of  1814,  when 
they  were  restored  to  Spain. 

IvREA  (an.  Eporedia)^  a  town  of  North  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  of  san\e  name,  on  the  Doire,  30  m. 
NNE.  Turin,  on  a  oranch  line  of  the  railway  from 
Turin  to  Milan.  Pop.  9,563  in  1863.  Ivrea  is  an 
ill-built  town,  defended  by  old  fortifications,  a 
dtadel,  and  a  small  fortress  upon  an  adjacent  hill ; 
and  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  five  other  paritin 
churches,  several  convents,  a  hospital,  a  semi- 
nary, and  a  large  prison.  There  are  manufactures 
of  silk  fabrics  and  of  organzined  silk,  and  some 
recently  established  cotton-works;  with  markets 
for  cheese,  cattle,  and  other  Alpine  produce ;  and 
for  the  iron  obtained  near  Cogne,  and  other  places 
in  its  vicinity.  Eporedia  is  reported  to  have  been 
colonised  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Marius. 
It  would  appear  from  Tacitus  (Hist.,  L  70)  to  have 
been  a  mumc^'ttJii  as  well  as  a  colony.  Strabo 
says  that  36,000  Salassi,  made  prisoners  by  Tc- 
rentius  Varro,  were  sold  here  as  slaves  by  public 
auction.  Ivrea  has  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the 
French,  and  under  the  French  empire  was  the  cap. 
of  the  dep.  Doire. 
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or  XAGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aiagon, 
.  of  a  partido  of  its  own  name,  56  m.  N. 
by  £.  Sara^ossa,  and  82  m.  NNW.  Hueaca,  on  the 
railway  from  Saragossa  to  the  Pyrenees.  Pop. 
8.540  m  1857.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  only  21 
m.  from  the  French  frontier,  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
valley,  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Aragon  and  Gallego : 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  entered  by 
7  gates.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  a  cathe- 
dral church,  castle,  military  hospital,  and  5  con- 
vents. The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  woollen  weaving ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  other  places  confines  their  industry  to 
the  supply  of  the  town  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  crops  raised  in  the  district  comprise 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  fruits,  but  the  severity 
of  the  climate  during  winter  prevents  it  from  pro- 
ducing many  of  the  fruits  of  S.  Europe. 

Jaca  was  a  place  of  some  consideration  in  the 
time  of  tlie  Romans,  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  reffio 
Jacatania.  It  was  taken  by  M.  P.  Cato,anno  195 
A.  c,  and  was  made  a  station  for  the  troops  during 
the  war  with  Spain. 

JAEN,  a  prov.  and  former  kingdom  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  between  \aU  ST^SO'  and  88^  40' N.,  and 
lon|?.  29  50'  and  4°  20'  W.  Its  shape  is  that  of 
an  irregular  four-sided  figure ;  and  it  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Sierra  Morena  and  La  Mancha,  W.  by 
Cordova,  S.  by  Granada,  and  E.  by  Murcia.  Great- 
est length,  85' m.;  greatest  breadth,  78  m. ;  area, 
4,430  so.  m.  Pop.  345,879  in  1857,  and  266,919  in 
1846.  The  provmce,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  encircled  by 
lofty  mountains,  which  make  access  difficult,  and 
give  to  its  borders  a  rude  and  mountainous  cha- 
racter. The  surface  is  chiefl}'  an  alternation  of 
hills  and  valleys,  formed  by  the  Cx'uadalimar,  Her- 
rumblar,  and  other  affiuents  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
The  climate,  though  damp  in  some  parts,  is,  on 
the  whole,  healthy  and  favourable  to  vegetation. 
The  soil  on  the  hills,  consisting  of  detritus  from 
the  primitive  and  transition  rocks  of  the  Sierras 
Morena  and  Granada,  is  sandy  and  barren ;  but 
the  valleys  are  extremely  rich,  and,  with  moderate 
attention  to  tillage,  miglit  be  made  highly  produc- 
tive. Agriculture,  however,  is  in  the  most  degraded 
state:  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  soil  is 
tilled,  and  the  produce  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  prov.  Olives,  wine,  and  other 
fruits  of  good  quality,  gall-nuts,  woad,  kermes, 
and  shumac  are  abundant,  and  honey  and  silk  are 

Iiroduced  in  small  quantities.  Cattle  and  horses, 
mwever,  are  pastured  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  breed 
of  the  latter,  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ubeda,  ranks  as  nearly  equal  to  the  Arabian.  The 
minei^  wealth  of  the  province,  which  was  cele- 
brated even  under  the  Romans,  consists  chiefly  of 
irm,  lead,  and  copj^er,  with  small  quantities  of 
silver ;  but  lead  and  iron  are  the  only  ores  now 
^vrought.  Veins  of  marble  and  jasper  occur  here 
as  frequently  as  in  Granada,  but  are  not  quarried, 
from  w^ant  of  spirit  in  the  inhabs.  Manufactur- 
ing industry  is  quite  insignificant :  silk  and  woollen 
fabrics  are 'made  in  some  of  the  towns;  but  the 
chief  branch  of  employment  is  in  pottery,  and  par- 
ticularly in  making  tucarrazaSf  a  species  of  porous 


earthen  Jars,  much  used  in  Andalusia  for  keeping 
liquors  cool  in  warm  weather. 

Jakn,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  prov.  and  partido 
same  name,  and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  Jaen,  an 
affluent  of  the  Guadalquiiir,  37  m.  X.  Granada, 
and  123  m.  ENE.  Madrid.  Pop.  19,820  in  1857. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
Sierra  de  Susana,  and  is  so  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, crossed  b^^  bad  roads,  that  few  travelleni 
visit  it.  The  railway  from  Madrid  to  Cadix,  how- 
ever, passes  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  to  the 
notthward,  and  a  modem  road.  Joining  the  old 
high  road  between  Cordova  and  Madrid,  and  pass- 
ing through  Baylen  and  the  Puerto  de  Penacerra- 
doB  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  has  made  it  more  easy 
of  access.  The  city,  above  which  towers  a  Moor- 
ish castle  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  whole 
country',  has  extremely  narrow  streets,  a  cathe- 
dral, 12  par.  churches,  and  15  convents.  The 
cathedral  is  of  Corinthian  architecture,  300  ft. 
long,  by  190  ft.  in  breadth,  and  built  in  a  very 
pure  style:  the  pavement  is  laid  in  chequereii 
slabs  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  high 
altar  is  enriched  with  fine  specimens  of  jasper  and 
marbles  :  it  also  has  some  good  pictur^and  sculp- 
tures. The  city,  which  was  celebrated,  under  the 
Moors,  for  its  manufactures,  still  contains  nume- 
rous fabrics  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
mats,  and  has  a  thriving  appearance. 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  various 
inscriptions,  prove  the  antiquity  of  Jaen.  Under 
the  Moors  it  rose  to  considerable  importance,  and 
successfully  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  kings  of 
(Castile.  It  was  the  theatre  of  war  during  the 
final  struggles  between  the  Moors  and  Spanianls 
in  the  15th  century,  since  which  time  it  has  never 
recovered  its  former  consequence. 

JAFFA,  or  YAFFA  (an.  Joppa),  a  town  and 
port  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  Svria, 
pach.  Damascus,  sanc^iak  Gaza,  32  m.  NW.  Jeru- 
salem, and  60  m.  SSW.  Acre ;  lat.  329  8'  25"  N., 
long.  34°  4G'  10"  £.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
4,000,  one  fourth  of  whom  are  Christians.  Jaffa 
is  fortified,  and  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  project- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  from  the 
shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  top 
of  which  is  a  ruined  cattle.  The  port,  defended 
by  two  batteries,  is  merely  a  long  basin,  endowed 
by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  extending  from  the  S.  Hide 
northward,  directly  in  front  of  the  town ;  but  it  is 
so  choked  up  with  sand  as  to  be  unapproachable 
by  all  except  small  coasting  craft.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  the  streets  are  uneven, 
narrow,  badly  paved,  and  dirty;  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  8  mosques,  1  Rom.  Cath.  and 
2  Greek  churches,  with  3  convents,  and  a  g<K)d 
bazaar.  The  quarantine  house,  recently  founded, 
is  clean  and  well  regulated :  separate  divisiuus, 
with  a  chapel  attached  to  each,  being  allotted  to 
the  pilgrims  of  the  several  nations,  chiefly  Greek, 
who  land  here  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  A  mili- 
tary establishment  is  kept  up,  comprising  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bowring)  1  reg.  of  infantry,  with  4  bat- 
talions of  800  men,  and  3  cavalry  regs.,  each  hay- 
ing 700  men.  A  considerable  traffic  has  recently 
been  created  by  the  disturbances  in  Syria  for  the 
supply  of  the  pacha's  troops ;  but  usually  the  town 
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is  dull,  mnd  little  frequented  by  strangers,  except 
at  pilgrim  time,  when  the  pop.  is  often  nearly 
doublwi.  Cotton  is  raised  to  some  extent  within 
the  district ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  beauti- 
ful gardens  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  tail  waving 
cypresses,  coral,  and  fragrant  mimosas,  intersect^ 
with  enormous  prickly  pears.  The  fruit  bears  a 
high  character,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
export.  Tradition  assigns  to  Joppa  an  exceed- 
ingly ancient  date.  Joshua  defined  the  posses- 
sions of  the  tribe  of  Don  as  including  '  the  border 
before  Joppa.'  (Josh.  xix.  46.)  In  tlie  time  of 
Solomon  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  pfirt  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  for  Uiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  former  monarch,  then  engaged  in  building 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  saymg,  'We  will  cut 
wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as  thou  shalt  need ; 
and  we  will  bring  it  thee  in  floats  bv  sea  to  Joppa, 
and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem :'  and  from 
this  pla(»  Jonah  took  his  passage  in  a  ship  going 
to  Tarshish,  when  *  he  fled  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.'  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  where  Peter  had  the  vision  which  re- 
vealed to  him  the  duty  of  preaching  Christianity 
to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews;  and  where  he 
raised  to  life  Dorcas,  a  faithful  disciple, '  full  of 
good  works  and  almsdeeds.'  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  also,  Joppa  had  the  reputation  (^ 
being  ver^  ancient.  It  b  stated  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
NaL,  lib.  IX.  §  5.)  to  be  the  place  where  Andro- 
meda was  exposed  to  the  sea  monster,  from  which 
she  was  rescued  by  Perseus.  Keland  suspects  that 
tliis  fable  may  have  its  origin  in,  or  be  connected 
with,  the  history  of  Jonah.  (Relandi  Palestina, 
pL  8&i.)  In  A.D.  66,  during  the  Jewisli  wars,  it 
was  repeatedly  taken,  and  finally  all  but  destroyed : 
and  during  the  Crusades  it  was  so  entirely  ruined 
by  Saladin,  that  it  had  scarcely  any  buildings  left, 
except  its  two  canities.  It  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
uaiied  by  Louis  IX.  of  France.  The  subsequent 
Jiistorv  of  the  place,  till  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, u  little  known.  In  1799  it  was  taken  by 
Napoleon,  after  an  obstinate  and  murderous  siege. 
On  this  occasion  Napoleon  put  to  the  sword  about 
1.200  Turks  that  had  formed  part  of  the  garrison 
of  £1  Arisch,  which,  having  previously  capitulated, 
had  b^n  discharged,  on  their  engaging  not  to 
Mrrve  against  the  French.  But  though  their 
execution  was,  no  doubt,  justifiable,  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  an  act 
«>f  extreme  and  useless  cruelty,  and  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  the  general  conduct  of  Napoleon. 

JAFFNA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  isL,  cap.  of  the  distr.  Jaflfna- 
jiatam,  190  ra.  N.  Colombo;  lat.  9^  36'  N.,  long. 
790  5(/  £^  Pop.  estimated  at  8,000,  chiefly  Mo- 
hammedan. The  town  stands  on  an  inlet, 
navigable  fur  boats,  which  communicates  with  the 
itulf  of  Manaar.  It  has  near  it.  a  pentagonal 
fortress  of  some  strength,  which  forms  the  head 
quarters  of  one  of  the  principal  garrisons  in  the 
island.  As  a  commercial  port,  Jaffna  is  the  third 
in  Ceylon,  ranking  after  C<»lombo  and  Point  de 
Galle.  Provisions  are  cheap ;  and  from  its  salu- 
brity the  town  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Dutch 
reiddents  in  Ceylon,  who  have  named  several 
small  and  verdant  islands  in  the  opposite  road- 
stead after  the  principal  cities  of  Holland. 

JAGO  (ST.),  or  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  a 
city  of  Cuba,  cap.  of  its  £.  division,  the  second  in 
pop.  and  magnitude,  and  the  third  in  mercantile 
imi)ortance  in  the  island,  about  6  m.  from  the  S. 
crost,  on  the  river  Santiago,  the  mouth  of  which 
fonns  its  port,  about  470  m.  £SK.  Uavaimah,  lat, 
190  57'  29"  N..  and  long.  7ifi  28'  W.  Pop.  29,980 
in  1857,  inclusive  of  8,000  slaves.  The  city  is 
weD  biult,  having  wide  streets  and  stone  houses. 
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It  has  a  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a 
college,  hospital,  and  numerous  convents  and 
schools.  The  port  is  from  N.  to  S.  about  4  m. 
long,  with  an  irregular  breadth,  and  in  some 
places  nther  narrow ;  but  it  has  water  sufficient 
for  ships  of  the  line,  and  is  sheltered  from 
winds  on  every  side.  Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and 
defended  on  the  windward  side  by  the  Morro 
and  Estrella  castles.  The  city  is  very  unhealthy ; 
beine  hemmed  In  by  mountains  on  three  sides, 
the  free  circulation  of  air  is  greatly  impeded,  and 
the  yellow  fever  commits  great  ravages  in  the 
rainy  season.  St.  Jago  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  the  residence  of  a  governor,  who,  in  respect 
of  civil  and  political  affairs,  is  independent  of  the 
captain-general.  It  was  the  cap.  of  Cuba  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Havannah 
was  raised  to  that  dignity ;  since  which  the  im- 
portance of  Santiago  has  <limiiiished.  Its  trade 
has  however,  of  late  years,  increased  considerably, 
partly  on  account  of  its  being  the  port  where  the 
copper  ore  of  the  Sierra  de  Cobre  is  shipped.  St. 
Jiu^o  was  founded  by  Di^o  Velasquez  in  1514. 

JAGO  (ST.)  or  SANTIAGO,  a  city  of  Chih,  of 
which  it  IS  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  in 
the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Maypocho,  at 
an  elevation  of  2,600  ft.  above  the  sea,  64  m.  £S£. 
Valparaiso,  and  270  m.  NNE.  Conception;  lat. 
83°  16'  S.,  long.  690  48'  W.  Pop.  estim.  at  75,000 
in  1864.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
extensive  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Maypocho,  and 
at  a  distance  has  a  verv  imposing  appearance, 
its  domes  and  steeples  rising  amonff  groves,  vine- 
vards,  gardens,  and  maize  fields.  It  is  inferior  to 
Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  its  public  buildings, 
but  greatly  surpasses  them  in  cleanness  and  regu- 
larity, and  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  ^st 
cities  in  S.  America  as  to  appearance,  con- 
venience, and  salubrity.  Like  other  cities  of 
Spanish  origin,  it  is  divided  into  quadras,  that  u, 
squares  or  compartments  of  buildings  408  ft. 
square,  separated  by  streets  about  13  yards  across. 
The  city-proper  is  on  the  SVV.  bank  of  the  May- 
pocho, and  is  connected  with  its  suburb  of  La 
Chimba  b^'  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  On  its  SC. 
side  the  city  is  separated  from  its  suburb  of  Cana- 
dilla  by  the  Canada,  a  handsome  promenade  50 
yards  wide,  planted  with  poplars;  and  at  tho 
SVV.  extremity  of  Santiago  is  the  suburb  of 
Chuchunco.  Both  the  city  and  suburbs  are  built 
upon  ground  sloping  gently  towards  the  W.,  of 
which  circumstance  advantage  has  been  taken  in 
supplying  water  for  its  consumption  and  under- 
drainage,  which  latter  is  more  perfect  than  in 
any  other  S.  American  city.  The  watera  of  the 
Maypocho  are  also  frequently  employed  for  the 
ornament  as  well  as  use  of  the  city,  tliere  being 
numerous  public  fountains  and  reservoirs.  A 
solid  brick  rampart,  6  ft.  in  breadth,  and  raised 
10  ft,  above  the  ground,  extends  along  the  S. 
bank  of  the  river,  and  protects  the  city  against 
inundation  from  the  river  during  the  rains.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  town  is  the  Alameda,  the  favourite 
promenade  of  the  inhab.  planted  with  willows,  and 
furnished  with  seats  and  fountains.  At  the  N£.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city-proper  is  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia, 
the  site  of  the  fortress  of  the  same  name  built  to 
command  the  town.  Santiago  has  no  other  defence, 
and  this  fortress  could  be  easil  v  silenced  by  artil- 
lery placed  on  the  contiguous  hills. 

'fhe  houses  of  the  city  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
ground ;  roost  of  them  take  up  l-6th  part  of  a 
quadrcL,  The  rooms  are  ranged  round  three  quad- 
rangles or  patios,  the  first  being  an  outer  paved 
court-yard,  the  second  generally  laid  out  as  a 
parterre,  and  the  third  uaed  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  wide  archway  opening  into  the  front  patio 
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is  closed  at  night  by  a  pair  of  large  folding;  gates, 
but  ia  always  open  daring  the  day.    The  windows, 
looking  into  the  two  outer  court-yards,  are  pro- 
tect^ by  iron  gratings.    The  front  and  sides  of 
the  houses  facing  the  streets,  where  not  blank 
walls,  are  divided  into  small  rooms,  and  let  out  as 
shops.    In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  Plaza ,  or 
^jeat  square,  occupying  an  entire  quadra.    On 
Its  N W.  side  are  the  directorial  mansion,  the 
palace  of  government,  the  prison,  and  the  chamber 
of  justice;  on  the  SW.  side  stand  the  cathedral 
and  the  old  palace  of  the  bishop,  now  occupied  by 
the  t$ludo  mayor ;  on  the  SE.  is  a  range  of  shops, 
with  an  arcade  in  front;  and  the  NR.  side  b 
composed  of  private  residences.    All  these  build- 
ings, except  the  cathedral,  are  of  brick,  plastered 
and  whitewashed.    The  palace  is  by  far  the  best 
edifice  as  to  its  architecture:  it  consists  of  two 
stories,  inclosing  a  large  open  quadrangle;  the 
lower  story  comprises  the  armoury  and  treasury, 
and  the  upper  story  the  great  hall  of  audience 
and  the  ministers'  offices.    The  cathedral  is  the 
only  stone  edifice  in  Santiago ;  it  is  constructed 
of  limestone  quarried  in  the  Chimba  suburb :  its 
design  is  of  the  better  order  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture.   In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  an  orna- 
mental fountain,    furnished   with    water  by   a 
subterranean  aqueduct.    The  city  is  mostly  sup- 
plied hence  with  water  for  drinking,  which  is 
conveyed  in  barrels  of  10  gallons  each,  two  of 
which  are  a  mule's  load,  and  sold  for  bd»  a  barrel. 
The  laxgest  public  building,  and  that  most  ad- 
mired by  the  natives,  is  the  mint    It  occupies  an 
entire  quadra,  and,  like  the  private  houses,  con- 
sists of  a  variety  of  offices  arranged  round  three 
quadrangular  courts.    Its  front,  facing  the  street 
in  which  it  is  situated,  presents  a  series  of  heavy 
pilasters,  supporting  a  rude  cornice  and  a  ponder- 
ous balustrade,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  Ibo^i^ 
arched  portico.    The  entire  edifice  is  of  plam 
brick,  and  was,  like  the  other  public  buildings, 
constructed  by  bricklayers  sent  out  from  Spain  for 
the  purpose.    The  consulado,  a  spacious  plastered 
and  whitewashed  structure,  in  which  the  commer- 
cial tribunal,  senate,  and  national  congress  meet, 
the  custom-house,  and  the  handsome  little  theatre 
are  worth  notice.    The   city    and   suburbs  are 
divided  into  5  parishes.    All  the  parish  churches 
are  mean;  but  not  so  those  of  the  conventual 
establishments,  which  are  numerous.    One  of  the 
Jesuits'  convents  has  been  converted  into  a  na^ 
tional  coU^e,  and  another  is  used  for  the  public 
library  and  printing-office.    The  library  contains 
neveral  thousand  fmnted  vols.,  and  some  curious 
MSS.  relative  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

Santiago  has  3  markets :  the  principal  is  holden 
in  the  Bassoral,  a  large  open  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge,  and  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
meat  and  vegetables,  llie  other  markets  consist 
of  mere  movable  stands  at  either  end  of  the 
CaBada ;  but  meat,  kitchen  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
other  requisites,  are  continu^y  hawked  about 
the  streets  on  horses  or  mules,  which  precludes 
the  necessity  of  sending  to  the  markets.  Fodder 
for  hones  is  hawked  about  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
laige  quantities  of  lucerne  are  daily  brought  into 
the  town,  hones  beinfip  kept  by  nearly  every 
family.  The  horses  of  Santiago  are  generally 
weU  broken,  and  are  more  docue  than  those  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Most  part  of  the  adjacent  country 
is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  live  stock ;  but,  when 
cultivated,  it  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  the 
soil  being  excellent,  and  irrigated  by  many  sub- 
terranean sprixi^  The  climate,  were  it  not  for 
the  dreadful  visitation  of  earthquakes,  would  be 
delightful;  and,  from  its  comparative  coolness, 
European  vegetables  may  be  raised  in  great  per- 
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fcction.  The  vine  is  grown,  and  wine  of  good 
quality  might  be  made  if  its  manufacture  wei« 
properly  undentood.  In  the  outskirts  of  Santiago 
are  numerous  handsome  quinta»  or  villas,  and  tEe 
approaches  to  the  city  are  mostly  through  lanes 
bounded  by  walls  inclosing  extensive  vmeyanis 
and  orchards,  which  yield  a  large  revenue  to 
their  proprietors. 

Santiago  occupies  the  site  of  a  previous  Indian 
settlement;  it  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
in  1541.  It  has  frequently  suffered  from  earth- 
quakes ;  but,  with  other  towns  of  the  interior  of 
Chili,  it  escaped  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
Valparaiso  and  Conception  in  1835. 

JAMAICA  (Nat.  Xaytnaca)^  one  of  the  Greater 
Antilles,  and  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
It  lies  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  lat  17^  44' 
and  18°  30'  N.,  and  long.  760  12*  and  78©  25'  W., 
about  100  m.  S.  Cuba,  and  120  m.  W.  Hayti,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Windward  Channel. 
Shape  nearly  oval;  greatest  length,  K  to  W., 
160  m.;  average  breadth,  about  41  m.  Area 
6,400  sq.  m.:  pop.  441,264  in  1861,  of  whom 
213,521  males,  and  227,743  females. 

The  Blue  Mountains,  a  lofty  range,  run  through 
the  island  in  its  whole  length,  rising  in  some 
places  to  upwards  of  7,200  ft.  in  height.  On  the 
N.  and  S.  sides  of  this  range  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  extremely  different.  On  the  former  the 
surface  rises  gradually  from  the  shore  by  undu- 
lating hills,  separated  by  spacious  valleys,  watered 
by  numerous  rivulets,  and  clothed  with  pimento 
groves.  The  scenery  on  the  S.  side  is  much 
bolder.  The  shore  is  skirted  by  abrupt  predpicea 
and  inaccessible  cliffs;  and  the  hill  ranges  to- 
wards the  interior  are  more  abrupt  and  less  fer- 
tile. Between  these  ranges  and  the  foot  of  the 
central  chain  are  extensive  savannahs,  and  wide 
plains  cultivated  with  sugar-cane,  Uie  luxuriant 
beauty  and  verdure  of  which  is  set  off  by  a  bound- 
less amphitheatre  of  forest — 

'  Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 
Cedar,  and  branching  palm.' 

The  outline  of  the  forest  melts  into  the  distant 
blue  hills,  and  these  again  are  lost  in  the  clouds. 
The  island  is  well  watered.  There  are  about  100 
streams  dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers,  but 
none  of  them  are  navigable  except  for  boats. 
Black  Kiver,  which  debouches  on  the  SW.  coast, 
the  largest,  is  only  available  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  canoes  for  about  30  m.  Like  all  the 
other  streams,  its  current  is  very  rapid. 

From  the  geographical  position  of  the  island,  so 
near  the  equator,  the  climate  in  the  low  grounds 
is  necessarily  very  hot,  with  little  variation 
throughout  the  year  ;  the  days  and  night  are,  for 
the  same  reason,  nearly  of  equal  duration,  there 
not  being  more  than  two  houn  difference  between 
the  longest  day  and  the  shortest.  The  medium 
temperature  of  the  year  near  Kingston  ranges 
between  70°  and  80°;  but  litUe  differences  of 
elevation  have  here  a  great  effect  over  the  tem- 
perature and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  At 
about  4,200  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
temperature  usually  ranges  between  55°  and  65° ; 
in  the  winter  it  falls  even  as  low  as  44°.  There 
the  v^^tation  of  the  tropics  disappears,  and  is 
supplanted  by  that  of  temperate  regions.  Showen 
are  common  in  the  interior  almost  throughout  the 
whole  year,  but  they  do  not  fall  with  the  same 
violence  as  in  the  plains,  and  the  quantity  of  nun 
appean  to  be  less.  The  air  is  exceedingly  humid, 
subject  to  dense  fogs,  and  those  rapid  idteroations 
of  temperature  peculiar  to  all  mountain  regions. 
Wliile  the  pestilence  of  yellow  fever  rages  m  the 
low  grounds,  and  along  *the  coast  of  thia  island, 
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catting  off  its  thousands  annually,  these  elevated 
regions  enjoy  a  complete  immunity  from  its  effects ; 
for  the  plf^e  has  never  been  known,  in  any  cli- 
mate, to  extend  beyond  the  height  of  2,500  ft. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  lon- 
j^evity  rarely  attained  in  other  countries.    The  N. 
:»ide  of  the  'island  is  more  healthy  than  the  S. ; 
bat  lUl  insalubrity  b  supposed  to  cease  at  an  ele- 
vati<Mi  of  1,400  ft.    The  mid-day  heat  is,  during 
most  part  of  the  year,  greatly  modified  by  an  in- 
vigorating sea-breeze,  called  by  Europeans  the 
doctaTy  which  sets  in  from  8  to  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  increases  in  force  till  about  2,  and  de- 
clines with  the  sun,  till,  on  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, it  is  succeeded  by  the  land  wind  from  the 
mountains*    When  these  winds  become  le^is  regu- 
lar, or  altogether  fail,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
before  the  rainy  season,  the  atmosphere  is  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive.     The  ^^^ear  is  divided  into  a 
short  wet  season,  which  begins  in  April  or  May, 
and  lasts  about  six  weeks;  a  short  dry  season, 
from  June  to  August ;  a  long  wet  season,  com- 
prising Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov. ;  and  a  long  dry  sea- 
non,  whicli  occupies  the  remaining  four  months, 
during  which  the  weather  is  serene  and  pleasant, 
bein^  comparatively  cooL     The  annusl  fall  of 
rain  is  nearly  50  in. ;  the  amount  has  become  less 
in  proportion  as  Uie    forests  have  been  felled. 
More  rain  falls  on  the  N.  than  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  and  the  average  temperature  is   lower. 
The  principal  towns  and  military  stations  are  on 
the  S.  side.     Fevers,  dysenteries,  and  diseases  of 
the  lungs  or  toain,  are  the  most  fatal.    Fevers  of 
a  remittent  character  are  more  prevalent  than  in 
any  of  the  other  British  stations  in  the  W.  Indies. 
Euthquakes  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  violent ; 
in  1692  the  town  of  Port  Royal  was  submerged 
several  fathoms  beneath  the  ocean  by  a  catas- 
trophe of  this  kind.      Hurricanes  mostly  occur 
between  Jul^  and  October;  and  though  not  so 
frequent  as  m  the  windwiurd  islands,  they  are 
sometimes  most  destructive.     One  of  the  most 
appalling  of  these  visitations  took  ^lace  on  the 
3rd  of  (Xstober,  1780.    On  this  occasion  the  little 
sea- port  town  of  Savannah-la-Mar,  on  the  SW. 
coast  of  the  island,  was  completely  destroyed. 
During  the  tremendous  conflict  of  the  elements 
the  sea  bunt  over  it  with  irresistible  fury,  and  in 
an  instant  swept  into  its  abyss  its  inhab.  and 
their  houses,  leaving  behind  no  vestige  of  either. 
Several  hurricanes  have  occurred  since,  but  hap- 
jiily  none  of  them  have  had  such  fri^rhtful  con- 
sequences.   Jamaica  contains  no  active  volcano ; 
but  the  traces  of  former  volcanic  action  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.    Micaceous  schist,  quartz,  and 
rodt  spar  are  common ;  but  limestone,  containing 
numerous  shells,  is  the  most  prevalent  geological 
formation.     The   island   contains   argentiferous 
lead,  eopper,  iron,  and  antimony  ores;  and  the 
Spaniards  are  reported  to  have  wrought  both  cop- 
per and  silver  mines.    Mining  industry  is  now, 
however,  anite  extinct. 

The  turr-dad  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island 
are  chiefly  composed  of  a  chalky  marl ;  elsewhere 
the  soil  is  frequently  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour, 
or  a  warm  yellow  or  hazel.  The  latter,  called  the 
Jamaica  bridi  numld,  retains  a  good  deal  of 
moistore,  and  is  among  the  best  adapted  for  the 
sugar-cane  throughout  the  West  Indies.  But 
though  the  soil  be  in  some  parts  deep  and  fertile, 
Jamaica  is  not  generally  productive,  and  requires 
both  skilful  labour  and  manure  to  make  it  yield 
heavy  crops.  Indigo,  cotton,  and  cocoa  were  for- 
merly important  staples ;  but  these  have  mostly 
given  way  to  other  articles.  Maize,  Guinea  com, 
and  rice  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  not  raiseid  in  great  quantities. 


Maize  yields  two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  a 
year,  of  from  15  to  40  bushels  the  acre.  Gala- 
vances,  a  species  of  pea  used  by  the  negroes,  the 
kinds  of  pulse  and  other  garden  v^etables  com- 
mon in  Europe,  thrive  well  in  the  mountains; 
and  the  markets  of  Spanish  Town  and  Kingston 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  these,  as  wdl  as 
native  pot-herbs,  of  excellent  quality.  The  plan- 
tain, banana,  yam,  cassava,  and  sweet  potato  aro 
indigenous ;  the  first  named  is  the  principal  sup- 
port of  the  coloured  population. 

Few  countries  offer  so  fine  an  assortment  of 
tropical  fruits.  Amon^  these  is  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  from  Otaheite,  originally  introduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  The  orange,  lemon,  lime,  vine, 
melon,  fig,  and  pomegranate  are  met  with,  having 
probably  been  mtroduced  by  the  Spaniards ;  and 
many  other  European  fruits  succeed  in  the  cool 
mountain  region.  The  sunflower  is  an  article 
which  has  recently  begun  to  be  cultivated  for  ita 
oiL  Cinnamon  has  been  naturalised  in  Jamaica ; 
and  the  forests  abound  with  dye-woods  and  guaia- 
cum,  iron-wood,  brazilletto,  mahogany,  green- 
heart,  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  and  woods 
fit  for  cabinet  work.  Various  kinds  of  grasses 
are  cultivated;  the  principal  b  Guinea  grass,  a 

{iToduct  of  so  much  importance,  and  growing  so 
uxuriantly,  that  the  srazmg  farms  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  it.  Uomed  cattle  are  ex- 
cellent, and  better  or  cheaper  beef  is  not  met  with 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  Oxen  or  mules  are  used 
for  farm  labour.  Horses^-an  active  and  hardy 
breed— are  reared  for  saddle  and  harness.  Sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs  are  numerous :  the  latter  are  of  a 
small  breed,  but  their  flesh  is  very  good.  Poultry 
and  pigeons  are  kept  in  great  numbers.  The 
Europeans  found  many  indigenous  Quadrupeds  on 
the  island,  but  none  worthy  of  notice  now  exist, 
except  the  agouti,  some  monkeys,  and  rats,  which 
last  are  in  such  immense  nurabeis,  and  so  destruc- 
tive of  the  sugar-canes,  that  firom  8  to  10  per  cent, 
per  annum  of  the  sugar  crop,  while  standing,  is 
supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  them.  Great  num- 
bers of  wildfowl  are  met  with;  and  rice  birds, 
esteemed  great  delicacies,  visit  the  island  in  laigo 
flocks  in  October.  Alligators  inhabit  some  of  the 
larger  rivers,  and  many  varieties  of  lizards  and 
snakes  are  found,  some  of  which  are  used  as  food 
by  the  natives.  The  mountain  crab  of  Jamaica  is 
highly  prized.  These  singular  animals  come  down 
by  millions  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  to  de- 
posit their  spawn,  from  Feb.  to  April,  and  return 
to  their  original  habitations  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  had  a  great,  and, 
for  the  moment,  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  state 
of  agriculture  m  Jamaica.  From  the  passing  ot 
the  Slave  Emancipation  Act,  in  1832,  till  the  year 
1848,  no  fewer  than  653  sugar  and  456  coffee  pkn- 
tations  were  abandoned,  and  their  works  entirely 
broken  up.  After  their  emancipation,  the  blackit, 
who  were  formerly  provided  with  lodgings  and  a 
piece  of  ground  rent-free,  had  to  poy  rent  foi 
them;  and  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  arose 
from  the  manner  in  which  this  rent  was  charged 
under  the  new  system.  In  some  cases  it  was  esti- 
mated, not  according  to  the  real  worth  of  the  pre- 
mises, but  according  to  the  number  of  persons  de- 
ri\ang  subsistence  from  the  land,  so  that  the  man 
with  the  laigest  family  became  liable  to  the 
heaviest  rent.  In  order  the  better  to  command 
the  services  of  the  occupiers,  the  planters  refuseii 
at  first  to  give  them  leases,  and  stipulated  that 
they  might  be  ejected  even  at  a  week's  notice. 
But  this  plan  defeated  its  own  object,  both  by 
making  the  former  bondsmen  inattentive  to  the 
culture  of  grounds  held  on  so  precarious  a  tenure, 
and  by  making  them  extremely  anxious  to  acquire 
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the  property  of  a  small  piece  of  land.  Subse- 
quently, the  plan  of  fixed  rents,  unconnected  with 
labour,  was  adopted,  with  better  result,  though  not 
eradicating,  by  any  means,  the  great  source  of 
dissatisfaction  of  the  freed  negroes — that  of  being 
mere  labourers,  instead  of  owners  of  the  soil 

The  discontent  of  the  coloured  population,  ag- 
gravated in  many  instances  by  the  harsh  treatment 
uf  the  whites,  who  here,  as  elsewhere,  exhibited 
an  excessive  arrogance  and  pride  of  race,  led  to  an 
insurrection  in  the  month  of  November,  18Gd.  It 
was  suppressed  in  blood,  several  thousands  of  the 
unfortunate  outcasts  suffering  death  by  being  hung 
or  shot ;  while  many  othei^  not  a  few  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  outbreak,  were  flogged  with 
wire  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  otherwise  treated  in  the 
most  cruel  manner.  But  these  atrocities  had  the 
good  effect  of  arousing  public  opinion  in  England, 
and  after  a  lengthened  investigation  of  the  statue 
of  affairs  in  Jamaica,  undertaken  by  a  special 
commission  sent  out  by  the  British  government, 
great  and  sensible  reforms  were  introduced  in  the 
administration  of  the  colony. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  obviate  the  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  labour,  bv  importing  free  labourers 
from  India  and  Africa.  But  the  former  have  been 
found  to  be  quite  unsuited  to  the  demands  of  the 
country;  whereas  the  latter,  so  long  at  least  as 
they  are  unable  to  find  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves  otherwise,  make  serviceable  labourers. 
In  recent  years,  therdbre,  the  importation  of  such 
labouren  has  been  continued  only  on  a  small  scale. 
The  numbers  brought  to  Jamaica  in  the  year  1862 
were,  according  to  official  returns,  as  follows : — 


The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  years  1861  and  1862,  and  their  division  among 
various  countries,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


PlAMt  from  which  MBharkcd 

Numbvr  of 
CooUm 

Number  of 
AlJrlesiu 

Calcutta  and  St.  Helena 

St.  Helena      .... 

Total 

2,000 

138 
470 

2,000 

608 

The  rate  of  wages  at  Jamaica  is  comparatively 
high,  amounting  to  from  Is.  6</.  to  Is.  9d,  a  day  for 
agricultural  labourers,  and  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  diem 
for  handicraftsmen,  according  to  returns  of  1862. 

The  products  raised  for  exportation,  more  espe- 
cially sugar,  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  industry 
of  the  colonists;  and  the  greatest  efforts  have 
been  made,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
otherwise,  to  obviate  the  drawbacks  under  which 
they  have  latterly  been  placed.  The  estates  on 
the  high  grounds,  called  'pens,'  are  kept  almost 
entirely  in  pasture,  to  supply  the  sugar  and  coffee 
estates  with  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  The 
culture  of  com  and  other  grain,  witli  the  exception 
of  maize,  has  hitherto  been  confined  witliiu  nairow 
limits.  The  following  table,  which  gives  the 
quantities  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
colonial  produce  exported  in  each  of  the  years 
1861  and  1862,  shows  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial state  of  Jamaica  at  the  present  time : — 


Priodpol  ArtlelM 

QoaatitlM 

Valoo 

1861 

18S3 

1S61 

1863 

Coffee    .    lbs. 
Ginger   .      „ 
Pimento       „ 
Rum    .    galls. 
Sogar  .    cwts. 
Wood :  Log- 
wood .  tons 

6,715,581 

617,231 

6,647,503 

1,896,934 

654,848 

19,425 

5,474,575 

933,045 

4,916,285 

1,831.712 

615,088 

83,268 

£ 

151,061 

12,208 

53,126 

816.906 

595,084 

32,553 

£ 

126,857 

18,142 

88,633 

243,827 

663,474 

64,299 

Total  Value 
other  Art 

of  prind] 
Idea       . 

pal  and) 

• 

1,214,614 

1,118,442 

CountrlM 

Impart! 

ExporU 

1861 

1863 

1861 

1S63 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

606,244 

603,081 

1,045,480 

925,829 

British  FosB. : 

India     .    .    . 

12,838 

11,240 

— 

— 

N.  America    . 

169,509 

176,925 

5,899 

5,381 

West  Indian  . 

8,159 

3.641 

8,149 

12,490 

African      .    . 

34 

_ 

108 

_ 

Honduras  .    . 

957 

^_ 

1,949 

821 

United  SUtes    . 

285,108 

380,495 

91,676 

97,230 

llanse  Towns    . 

2,664 

6,829 

87,710 

49,839 

Portugal  .    .    . 

— 

>— 

^— 

-~ 

Now  Granada   . 

8,162 

1,939 

12,656 

6,418 

Venezuela     .    . 

108 

221 

268 

Dutch  W.Indies 

447 

848 

_ 

— 

Daniflh       „ 

1,804 

1,408 

181 

1,746 

Spnniith     „ 

3,820 

8,393 

2.824 

1,669 

French       „ 

129 

1,667 

10,248 

3,306 

Mexico     .    .    . 

— 

402 

_^ 

9,213 

Guatemala   .    . 
Total    .    . 

1,089,483 

— 

491 

— 

1,141,9841,214.614  1,118,442 

The  prindpal  ports  (all  of  which  are  free)  are 
Kingston,  Ports  lioyal  and  Morant,  Black  Kiver, 
and  Savanna-la-Mar  on  the  S.  coast ;  and  Lucea 
and  Monte^o  Bay,  Falmouth,  St.  Ann,  Ports  Maria 
and  Antonio,  and  Annotto  Bay,  on  the  north. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties ;  Middle- 
sex in  the  centre,  Surrey  in  the  £.,  and  Cornwall 
in  the  W.  These  are  subdivided  into  twenty-two 
parishes,  ten  of  which  are  comprised  in  the  first, 
seven  in  the  second,  and  five  in  the  third  named 
CO.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish  Town,  is  the 
seat  of  government;  but  Kingston  is  the  largest 
town,  and  the  real  cap.  of  the  island.  The  exe- 
cutive power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  aided  by  a  council  of  four  members, 
appointed  in  like  manner.  The  legislative  power, 
previous  to  the  revolt  of  1866,  was  vested  in  a 
house  of  assembly,  of  forty-seven  members,  three 
being  elected  by  each  of  the  parishes  containing 
the  U>wns  of  Kingston,  Spanish  Town,  and  Port 
Royal,  and  two  by  each  of  the  other  nineteen 
parishes.  The  executive  power  was  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  legislatuie  reduced  in  influ- 
ence, after  the  events  of  1865.  The  house  of  assem- 
bly had  formerly  the  power  of  originating  as  well 
as  appropriating  grants  of  money ;  but  this  was 
abolished  in  1854,  and  no  grant  now  can  originate 
in  the  assembly  except  by  message  from  the  go- 
vernor, or  through  the  executive  committee;  which 
committee  consists  of  one  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  and  not  exceeding  three  members 
of  the  assembly,  not  office-holders,  choeen  and 
clianged  at  pleasure  by  the  governor.  The  salary 
of  the  govomor  is  5,000JL  a  year.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  the 
chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges,  which  sits 
three  times  a  year  at  Spanish  Town.  Courts  of 
assi/e  are  holden  three  times  a  yearjn  each  county. 
Inferior  courts  of  common  pleas  dedde  in  causes 
to  the  value  of  20 JL  with  ooeta,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  in  those  not  above  40s.  The  court-  of  chan- 
cer>-  was  formerly  hdd  by  the  governor  only ;  but, 
in  Lord  Metcalfe's  time,  a  vice-chanoelfor  was 
appointed,  with  a  salary  of  2,500A  a  year,  who 
transacts  all  the  ordinary  judicial  business  of  the 
court.  Appeal  is  made  from  the  court  of  chancery 
to  the  privy  coundL  There  are,  also,  admiralty 
and  other  special  courts.  Since  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  courtt  t^  concUiationf  similar  to  thoee 
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established  in  Denmark  and  some  other  conntries, 
have  been  inBtitated  in  varioua  parishes.  The  oo- 
loored  pop.  are  frequently  members  of  these  tri- 
bunals, and  are  thiu  aocofitomed  to  the  discharge 
of  some  of  the  most  important  social  duties.  Sub- 
mission to  their  decisions  is  optional ;  but  there, 
as  elsewhere,  they  are  usually  acquiesced  in.  A 
police  force,  of  upwards  of  400  constables,  was 
established  in  1840. 

The  military  force  usually  amounts  to  about 
2.00^1  regular  troops,  exclusive  of  the  insular  militia, 
which  is  at  present  in  a  very  reduced  state.  The 
public  expenditure  on  account  of  religious  estab' 
lishmenta  amounted  to  29,138^.  in  1862,  the  Presby- 
terian and  K.  Catholic  cleigy  besides  the  church 
being  salaried  by  the  government.  Nearly  1  H.OOO/. 
— 12,884iL  in  18G2— are  spent  yearly  on  public  in- 
struction and  charitable  institutions.  Education 
i»  widely  diffused.  Numerous  schools  and  churches 
have  recently  been  established ;  and  the  emanci- 
pated pop.  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  bcnetita  resulting  from  the  institution  of 
savings'  banks.  The  public  revenue,  in  1862, 
amounted  to  291,088^  and  the  expenditure,  in  the 
same  year,  to  292,402/.  The  compensatinn  money 
awarded  to  the  proprietors  for  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves,  in  1833,  amounted  to  6,161,9272.,  the  ave- 
rage value  of  a  slave  ftom  1822  to  1830  having 
been  44Z.  l&a.  2d!.  The  ordinary  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  adopted  in  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1495, 
and  was  settled  in  1508.  It  remained  in  the  po»- 
session  of  Spain  till  1655,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  English,  to  whom  it  has  since  belonged. 
JANEIRO.  See  Rio  de  Janriko. 
JAPAN  (EMPIRE  OF),  called  Niphon  by  the 
Japanese,  and  Yang-hou  by  the  Chinese ;  an  in- 
sular empire  of  the  £.  coast  of  Continental  Asia, 
and  opposite  to  the  sea  of  Japan  and  the  gulf  of 
Tartary  and  Corea,  from  whicn  it  is  separated  by 
Manchooria.  It  comprises  five  large  and  a  great 
number  of  small  islands,  lying  between  the  30th 
and  50th  parallels  of  N.  laU,  and  between  the  128th 
and  151st  degrees  of  £.  long. ;  bounded  N.  by  the 
sea  of  Okotsk  and  the  initependent  part  of  the 
island  or  peninsula  of  Tarakai,  or  Korafto  (formerly 
known  to  English  geographers  as  Saghalieu) ;  by 
the  N.  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  cajstem  sea  of  the 
Chinese  ;  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  which  com- 
municates with  the  open  ocean  oy  the  straits  of 
La  Pen>u8e  and  Sangor,  running  between  the 
different  islands.  The  present  knowledge  of  J  npan 
is  veiT  unsatisfactory :  the  cautious  and  jealous 
f)olicy*of  the  Japanese  government  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  foreignen  (caused,  as  in  China, 
by  the  attempts  of  Jesuit  missionaries  to  chris- 
tianise the  country),  has  hitherto,  in  a  great 
measure,  baffled  the  efforts  of  European  inqui- 
rPTB  into  its  internal  arrangements  and  economy. 
The  total  area  is  estimated  at  152,604  sq.  m.,with 
a  poDw  of  from  35,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

Phyncal  Geogrcq^y, — ^The  three  principal  islands 
t)(  Japan  Proper  have  a  very  uneven  surface,  few 
plains  being  of  any  great  extent,  and  the  hilly 
country  extensive  and  of  a  rocky  character. 
Niphon,  tiie  laigest,  longest,  and  b^t  known  of 
these  islands,  contains  a  regular  mountain  chain, 
running  NNE.,  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
called  /asi,  is  upwards  of  12,000  ft.  high,  another 
also  (Siro-Jmna)  reaching  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft., 
and  bdng  coverad  with  perpetual  snow :  the  ave- 
rage height,  however,  is  so  moderate,  that  the 
high  ground  ^^erally  admits  of  cultivation  almost 
up  to  the  dividing  line  of  the  watershed.  The 
summits  above  named  are  active  volcanoes,  and 
other  hills  emit  either  flames  or  smoke, 
[oakea  are  Cmiuent,  one  in  1705  having  de- 
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stioyed  nearly  half  of  Yedo,  and  killed  more  than 
100,000  of  its  inhab. ;  thermal  and  mineral  springs 
also  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  islands  of  Japan  may  be  considered 
the  seat  of  great  volcanic  movements,  connected, 
most  probablv,  with  those  of  Kamtschatka  and 
the  islands  of  ^^rmosa  and  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
all  of  which  belong  to  a  chain  of  heights  almost 
as  distinctlv  marked  as  the  volcanic  chain  of 
America,  'rhe  metallic  riches  of  Japan  are  stated 
to  be  very  great,  comprising  copper  in  sufficiently 
laige  quantities  for  an  extensive  exportation,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphur,  some  lead,  tin 
and  iron,  and  a  little  gold  and  silver,  the  mines  of 
the  labt  two  being  under  the  exclusive  superin- 
tendence of  the  govern ment.  The  ri vent  of  J  apan , 
though  numerous,  are  not  long,  on  account  of^the 
peculiar  narrowness  of  all  the  iHlands :  few  of  them 
are  navigable,  and  most  might  be  characterised 
rather  as  torrents  than  rivers.  The  laigest  is  the 
Yedo-gawa,  in  Niphon,  rising  in  the  large  lake 
Oitz,  or  ^umi-Mo-oKiiia,  and  empt^'ing  itself,  after 
a  probable  course  of  60  or  80  m.,  mto  the  harbour 
of  Osaka.  The  lake  Fakonee,  SVV.  of  Yedo,  is 
treated  with  superetitious  reverence  by  the  native?. 
The  climate  in  a  country  extending  over  so  many 
parallels  of  lat-.  mo.st,  of  course,  vary  extremely, 
the  N.  dependencies  having  a  severely  cold  climate, 
while  the  S.  parts  of  the  empire  are  nearty  as 
warm  as  the  8.  of  France,  though  with  a  tempera- 
ture considerably  more  variable,  owing  to  their 
insular  condition.  In  Kiu-siu  and  the  8.  parts  of 
Niphon,  as  far  N.as  Yedo,  the  thermometer  ranges 
between  104°  and  29°  Fahr.,  80°  being  the  averajje 
height  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  85  during 
the  severest  months  of  winter.  The  winter  cold, 
however,  is  much  increased  by  the  prevalence  of 
N.  and  NE.  winds ;  and  the  summer  heaU  of  July 
and  August  are  moderated  by  cooling  breezes  from 
the  S.  and  SE.  Rain  is  very  frequent,  falluig 
more  or  lesa  on  two-thirds  of  all  the  days  in  the 
year,  but  more  especially  in  June  and  Jufy,  which 
are  the  uUoaki,  or  rainy  months :  hurricanes,  al^o, 
and  storms  frequently  occur,  and  are  described  aa 
bemg  very  violent, 

Agrinature, — Tillage  is  followed  in  Japan,  not 
merely  as  a  pursuit  dictated  by  private  mterest, 
but  also  in  obedience  to  a  general  and  very  pe- 
remptory law,  which  obliges  all  owners  of 'land, 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  keep  their 
property  in  good  productive  condition,  and  there- 
fore able  to  pay  a  lar^e  land-tax  to  government 
or  its  officers.  The  soil,  though  not  naturallj'  fer- 
tile, has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  rendered 
extremely  productive.  Few  plants,  except  on  the 
hills,  are  found  in  a  natural  state ;  and  the  face  of 
the  country,  even  on  the  mountain  sides  (which 
are  formed  hito  terraces,  as  in  some  parts  of  Italy 
and  Persia),  is  so  diligently  cultivated,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  country  a  single 
nook  of  untilled  land,  even  to  the  dry  summits  <if 
the  mountains.  In  the  S.  district  rice  is  raise<l  in 
ven'  large  quantities,  as  it  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the  inhab. ;  but  wheat  is  little  grown 
and  held  in  light  estimation ;  barley,  also  buck- 
wheat, a  bean  called  daidaany  and  another,  the 
aoja  doliduMf  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  cu- 
cumbers, are  raised  in  great  abundance :  and  the 
fruit  trees  of  8.  Europe,  the  orange,  lemon,  vine, 
peach,  and  mulberry  (the  last  of  which  is  carefully 
reared  for  silk  worms),  are  both  plentiful  and 
highly  productive.  Ginger  and  pepper  are  the 
chief  spice  plants.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  tobacco,  introduced  by  the 
Jesuits,  is  very  generally  raised  in  the  S.  isUnds. 
The  |iprand  object  of  cultivation,  however,  next  to 
rice,  18  the  tea-plant,  brought  here  fromCldna  in  the 
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9th  century.  Not  only  are  there  huge  teOrpUmta- 
tions  with  dyeing-housea,  but  every  he^e  on 
every  farm  consista  of  the  tea- plant,  and  furnishes 
the  drink  of  the  farmer'fl  family  and  labourers.  The 
finer  sorts  demand  extreme  care  in  their  cultiva- 
tion :  the  plants  thrive  best  on  well- watered  hill- 
sides, and  they  are  said  to  be  manured  with  dried 
anchovie.s  and  a  liquor  pressed  out  of  mustard- 
seed.  Amonp;  trees,  the  Broussonetia  papyrifera 
is  cultivated  for  its  bark,  which  is  converted  into 
cloth  and  paper ;  and  the  varnish  tree  {Rhus  vemix, 
and  called  ocrorino-ki  by  the  natives),  for  its  gum, 
used  in  varnishing  wooden  furniture ;  the  camphor 
laurel,  also,  the  iron  tree,  the  oak,  fir,  and  cypress 
are  common,  and  furnish  products  useful  as  well  for 
home  consumption  as  for  exportation.  Of  timber, 
however,  there  is  an  insufficiency,  and  supplies 
are  obtained  from  the  N.  dependencies  of  Jesso 
and  Saghalien.  The  plants  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  many  of  them,  as  the  CUrodendnn,  Qimdia^ 
and  PyruM,  have  been  naturalised  in  Great  Britain. 

AnimaU, — Pasturage  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  people  eating  scarcely  any  animal  food  except 
fish,  and  so  well  supplied  with  cotton  and  silk  that 
they  feel  no  want  of  wool  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothes,  must  necessarily  be  very  unimportant. 
Buffaloes  and  oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are  used 
only  for  draught  labour,  and  there  are  but  few 
sheep,  the  progeny  of  a  breed  introduced  by  the 
Dutch  soon  afl«r  their  settlement  in  Japan :  the 
horses  are  of  inferior  size,  and  are  only  used  by  the 
nobility;  there  are  neither  mules  nor  asses,  and 
pigs  are  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nagasaki.  Dogs  are  common,  and  are  considered 
sacred  animals,  in  consequence  of  the  favour  which 
they  enjoyed  from  one  of  the  Mihadoa  or  supreme 
em|)eror9;  and  cats  are  even  more  esteemed,  if 
possible,  by  the  Japanese  ladies  than  by  the 
venerable  spinsters  or  Great  Britain.  Among  the 
wild  animals,  may  be  enumerated  bears,  wild  boars, 
foxes,  wild  dogs,  deer,  monkeys,  hares,  rats,  mice, 
and  two  small  animals  of  the  weasel  kind  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  called  the  iiutz  and  tm.  Birds 
are  numerous  and  d  many  varieties :  falcons  are 
highly  valued,  and  pelicans,  cranes,  and  herons 
are  conadeied  useful  m  destroying  vermin  and  in- 
sects that  are  injurious  to  the  mterest  of  agri- 
culture :  the  pheasants,  ducks,  and  wild  geese  have 
splendid  plumage ;  besides  which  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  teal,  storks,  pigeons,  ravens,  larks,  and 
other  small  birds.  Among  reptiles,  snakes  are  not 
unfrequent,  especially  in  the  N.  part  of  Nipfaon, 
and  one  variety,  the  Ouvabatnif  is  of  enormous 
size :  tortoises  aLso  and  lizards  are  of  common  oc- 
currence; and  the  islands,  particularly  towards 
the  S.,  abound  with  noxious  insects,  scorpions, 
centipedes,  and  white  ants.  An  apterous  phos- 
phoric insect  (Jjampyria  iapomca)  deserves  notice 
as  being  similar  in  its  nabits  to  the  fira-fly  of 
America,  but  of  an  entirely  different  genus.  The 
seas  contain  large  quantities  of  fish,  affording  a 
main  article  of  fMtd  to  the  inhabitants,  and  givmg 
employment  to  numerous  fishermen.  The  sidmon, 
herring,  cuttle-fish  {Sepia  octopodia)^  eel,  perch 
{Scitema  japonica  and  CaUionymuM  japonictu),  with 
many  others,  are  caught  in  great  quantities: 
oysters,  also,  of  a  peculiar  and  delicious  kind,  are 
extremely  abundant,  and  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively as  food  by  many  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
about  Vedo,  where  the  fisheries  he.  Whales  and 
narwhals  frequently  visit  the  coast,  and  are  caught 
by  harpooning ;  the  flesh  is  eaten,  the  whalebone 
serves  various  purposes,  and  ambergris  is  extracted 
from  the  entraus. 

Manufacturf, — ^The  industry  of  the  Japanese 
will  bear  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos, or  even  Chinese.    The  artifioeiB  in  copper, 
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iron,  and  steel  have  a  high  character,  and  the 
swords  of  Japan  rank  second  only  to  those  made 
in  Khorassan.  Telescopes,  thermometers,  watchen 
and  clocks,  of  good  quality,  are  constructed  at 
Nagasaki,  and  many  of  the  workmen  possess  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Glass  is 
made;  but  the  natives  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  glass-blowing.  Printing  was  introduced 
in  the  Idth  century,  and  is  conducted,  as  in  China, 
by  means  of  wooden  blocks :  engravings  also  arc 
made,  but  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  Silk  and 
cotton  fabrics,  of  good  quality,  are  manufactured 
in  quantities  almost  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  population.  Porcelain,  more  high^' 
esteemed  even  than  tnat  of  China,  is  formed  from  two 
peculiar  kinds  of  earth,  called  kadin  and  petwntee. 
The  art  of  lacquering  furniture  with  gold,  silver, 
and  various  pigments,  the  secret  of  which  was  till 
lately  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Japanese, 
and  hence  called  'japanning,'  is  practised  with 
great  success ;  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
that  have  reached  Europe,  and  are  deposited, 
with  other  curiosities,  in  the  Boyal  Mnseum  at  the 
Hague,  exceed  in  excellence  every  other  sort  of 
japanned  warra  known  in  Europe.  The  process  is 
extremely  tedious,  and  the  gum  requires  long  pre- 
paration for  its  conversion  into  varnish.  Five 
coats,  at  least,  are  successively  appUed,  and  when 
dry,  rubbed  down  and  polished  with  stone;  manv 
of  the  more  costlv  n)eoimens  are  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl  6ood  paper  is  made  fxom  the 
maceration  of  the  mulberry  and  other  barks,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage.  The  art  of  building  honses  is  little 
understood:  they  arc  almost  universally  con- 
structed of  timber,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
plaster,  and  the  insides  consist  usually  of  two 
stories,  each  of  whidi,  when  divided,  is  parted  off 
into  close  rooms  by  flimsy  paper  partitions, 
adorned,  or  rather  disfigured,  with  garish  and  bold 
paintings.  Of  ship-building  and  navigation  tiie  Ja- 
panese have  a  slight  knowledge ;  and  that  is  pre- 
vented from  increasing  by  a  law,  which  compels  the 
people  to  build  their  ships  in  a  particular  fashion, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese  junks. 
They  are  made  of  cedar,  fir,  or  camphor-wood,  and 
the  merchant  vessels  average  aoout  70  ft.  in 
length,  bv  20  or  24  ft  in  biieadth,  their  burden 
varying  from  100  to  150  tons.  Great  numbers  of 
ships  are  employed  in  trading  with  Uie  different 
ports  of  the  empire,  and  many  others  besides  are 
engaged  in  fishing. 

Tnute  and  Commerce, — The  internal  trade  of 
Japan  is  very  extensive,  and  a  variety  of  regula> 
tions  are  in  force,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect 
and  encourage  home  industiy.  The  prices  or  goods 
are  not  enhanced  by  imposts  of  any  kind;  and 
communication  between  the  great  markets  and 
all  parts  of  the  empire  is  facilitated  by  numerous 
coasting  vessels  and  well  maintained  roads.  The 
shops  and  markets,  especially  in  Yedo,  Miako,  and 
Nagasaki,  are  well  provided  with  almost  every 
description  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce, and  the  great  fairs  are  crowded  with  people 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Ac- 
counts also  are  published,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  general  state  of  trade  and  agriculture,  and  of 
the  prices  current  for  the  chief  articles  of  traffic  at 
the  trading  towns  of  Yedo,  Miako,  Osaka,  and 
Simonoseki  on  the  island  of  Niphon,  Sanga,  Ko- 
koura,  and  Nagasaki  in  Khu-siu,  Tosa  in  Sikokf, 
and  lilatsmai  in  Jesso.  Foreign  commerce,  how- 
ever, was,  until  recently,  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  christianise  the 
people.  An  edict,  published  in  1637,  and  still  in 
force,  makes  it  a  capital  offence  for  the  natives  to 
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trarel  into  other  coantries ;  and  their  Beamen  eren, 
when  aocidentallj  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are,  on 
their  retam,  subjected  to  li^orous  examination, 
and  sometimes  tedions  impruonment,  to  purify 
them  from  the  supposed  pollution  contracted 
abroad.  The  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  permitted 
to  \'isit  the  empire  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese,  had  their  earliest  factory  on  the  island 
of  Firato :  but  they  were  removed,  in  1641,  by 
the  emperor's  orders,  to  Nagasaki,  where,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Coreans  and  Chinese,  they  arc  al- 
lowed to  bring  their  goods  for  sale;  out  the  num- 
ber of  Tessels  allowed  to  come  each  year,  and 
the  quantity  of  each  description  of  wares  to 
be  sold,  were  strictly  defined ;  and  the  residents 
in  the  factory  restricted  to  11  only.  The  ships, 
Immediately  on  their  arrival,  were  minutely 
searched,  and  the  crews  kept,  during  their  stay  in 
port,  completely  secluded  from  the  natives,  on  the 
small  island  of  Djesima,  dose  to  the  harbour. 
In  recent  years,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  governments  has  brought 
about  a  more  liberal  state  of  things.  By  treaties 
made  with  several  European  govemments^with 
Russia  in  October,  1857,  and  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  in  July  and  Au- 
gust 1858 — the  three  Japanese  ports  of  Nagasaki, 
Kanagawa,  and  Hakodadi  were  thrown  open  to 
forei^  commerce.  At  the  last-named  port,  com- 
mercial intercouTBe  was  attempted  in  the  years 
1859-60,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  total  value  of 
imports  at  the  port  of  Nagasaki  in  the  year 
1862  amounted  to  149,8262.,  and  of  exports  to 
217,314/.  Of  greater  commercial  importance  than 
the  foregoing  is  the  port  of  Kanagawa,  at  present 
the  chidT  station  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
Japan.  The  following  return  shows  the  amount 
of  tnde  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Kanagawa  during 
the  year  ending  December  31, 1862 : — 

IMFOBTS. 
In  121  TsaselB—  DoOan 
"By  British  merchants  (tnclnding  two  Ger- 
man firms) 1,576,784 

Bj  French  merdiantB  (incloding  one  Ger* 

man  firm) 20,783 

By  American  merchants    ....      122,886 
"Etj  Dutch  merchants  (including  two  Ger* 
man  firms       ......       857,577 


Total 

EXPOBTS. 


"Bj  Briiidi  merchants 
By  VmuA  merchants 
By  American  merchants 
By  Datcfa  merchants 


Total    . 


2,57r,,J»5lO 
£536,860 

Dollars 

4,707,384 

887.271 

814,627 

945,846 

6,805.128 
£1,318,568 


The  imports  comprise  raw  silk,  woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  doths  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  dye- 
woods,  seal-skinsj  pepper,  and  other  spices,  quick- 
stlver,  tin  and  iron,  cinnabar,  glass-wares,  Ac 
from  the  Dutch,  and  silk,^  tea,  sugar,  dried  fish, 
and  whale  oil  from  the  Chinese :  the  exports  con- 
sist chiefly  of  copper  ingots,  camphor,  and,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  of  silk  fiibrics,  lacquered  wares  and 
porcelain. 

The  number  of  foreigners  settled  in  Japan  is  as 
TCt  very  small.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  that 
the  po'ts  had  been  opened,  the  foreign  community 
at  Kanagawa  consisted  of  fifty-five  natives  of 
Great  j^tain;  thir^-eight  Americans;  twenty 
Dutch ;  eleven  French ;  and  two  Portuguese :  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  1864  the  permanent  foreign  resi- 
dents at  Kanagawa  had  increased  to  300,  not  count- 
ing sokiien,  of  which  number  140  were  British  sub- 
jects, and  about  80  Americans  and  40  Dutch.   At 


Nagasaki,  the  number  of  foreigners  at  the  same 
period  was  39,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  Dutch. 
The  port  of  Hakodadi,  in  the  north  of  Japan,  was 
deserted,  after  a  lengthened  trial,  by  all  the  foreign 
merchants  settled  there,  it  having'been  found  im- 
possible to  establish  any  satisfactory  interoonrae 
with  the  natives. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  thailSf  each  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  3^  Dutch  florins,  or  6s.  lOd.  £ng. 
money,  and  the  thail  is  composed  of  10  ma$y  and 
the  mas  of  10  condorins.  The  gold  coins  are  the 
itzib,  worth  15  mas  (or  8s.  9d!i),  the  kobang^  equal 
to  64  mas  (1/.  7s.  4</.),  and  the  oban  valued  at  S 
kobangs.  Lazge  payments,  however,  are  most 
commonly  made  in  silver  ingots  of  a  fixed  weight 
and  value.  The  standard  of  weight  is  the  Japan- 
ese piady  equal  to  130*9  English  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
and  divided  into  100  cattys  and  1,600  taka.  The 
measure  of  length  is  the  tattamyj  equivalent  to 
6  ft  4  in.  English ;  but  road  distance  is  reckoned 
by  ri,  or  Japanese  leagues,  about  80  of  which  go 
to  a  degree  of  latitude. 

Government  cmd  Lawi, •—'The  government  of 
Japan  is  an  hereditary,  absolute  monarchy.  The 
supreme  power  was  originally  vested  in  an  eccle- 
siastical emperor,  calledi  Doin-saimi,  or  Mikado  \ 
but  in  1583  Joritomo,  the  emperor's  SjogHtn,  or 
military  commander,  usurped  the  chief  civil 
power,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  not- 
withsunding  its  acknowledged  illegality,  the  mi- 
kado, who  is  the  only  real  emperor,  has  been  a 
mere  puppet-king,  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  hiH 
siogfin,  his  first  ofilcer,  and  the  military*  chief  of 
tbe  empire.  All  enactments,  however,  must  have 
the  sanction  of  the  emperor  before  they  have 
legal  force ;  he  alone  confers  honorary  distinctions 
on  the  sjogfin  and  the  nobility,  and  he  has  the  en- 
tire superintendence  of  religions  afiairs  and  edu- 
cation. Any  further  connexion  with  sublunary 
affairs  would,  it  is  supposed,  degrade  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  and  profane  his  holy  character.  Hu  court 
is  at  Miako,  where  he  lives  secluded  in  a  laige 
palace,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  officers,  who 
treat  him  with  almost  divine  honours.  His  person 
is  considered  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  still  less  to  the  view 
of  hb  subjects ;  and  he  is  consequently  confined 
within  his  palace :  his  hair,  nails,  and  beard  are 
not  cleaned  or  cut  by  daylight,  these  operations 
being  always  performed  when  he  is  asleep;  he 
never  eats  twice  off  the  same  plate,  nor  uses  any 
vessels  a  second  time ;  and  they  are  invariably 
broken  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  unhallowed 
hands.  The  mikado's  finances,  however,  are  now 
restricted  to  the  taxes  collected  from  Hiako  an<l 
the  surrounding  territory,  certain  revenues  from 
the  treasury  of  the  sjogfin,  and  the  fees  paid  on  tho 
admission  to  honourable  dignities  and  offices.  HIh 
income,  indeed,  is  so  small,  and  the  number  of 
dependents  so  great,  that  he  may  be  said  to  live 
in  splendid  poverty.  The  sjogfin,  who  has  usurped 
all  the  substantial  power,  holds  his  court  at  Yedo, 
and  exercises  entire  authority  over  the  lives  and 

Property  of  the  natives,  controlled  only  by  the 
iws  enacted  bv  former  emperors,  and  which  ad- 
mit of  little  change.  To  him,  also,  direcUy  be- 
longs the  local  government  of  the  five  great 
towns,  Yedo,  Miako,  Osaka,  Sakai,  and  Nagasaki. 
The  country  is  divided  into  8  districts,  which  are 
subdivided  into  68  provinces,  and  these  again  into 
604  counties :  the  prove,  are  governed  by  princes 
called  daimio  or  high-named ;  and  under  them  are 
govenors  of  districts,  called  nomio,  or  well-named. 
The  daimioB  are  appointed  by  the  sjogfin,  to  whom 
they  are  accountable,  with  hostages  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  authority.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  revenues  of  their  respective  provs.,  whidi 
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enable  them,  besides  mainUininfr  their  state  and 
difrnity,  to  keep  an  armed  force  for  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  order,  and  to  make  outlays  in  repairing 
roads,  and  other  public  works.  They  reside 
usually  in  lai^e  towns,  either  maritime  or  situated 
on  rivers,  and  their  castles  are  defended  by  strong 
gates  and  lofty  towcra.  Once  a  year,  in  token  of 
subiection,  they  repair  to  the  sjogfm's  court  at 
Ycdo,  attende<f  by  numerous  and  splendid  reti- 
nues, and  bearing  valuable  presents,  constituting 
a  main  portion  of  his  yearly  revenues.  The  ex- 
ecutive department  is  confided  to  seven  ministers, 
who  undertake  severally  the  departments  of  in- 
ternal economy  and  finance,  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, public  works,  police,  civil  and  criminal 
legislation,  war  and  religion.  The  supreme  judi- 
cial council,  called  gorondje,  is  compot»ed  of  5 
dnimios,  who  assist  the  kubo  in  his  decisions  on 
political  offences ;  and  a  senate  of  15  daimios  ur 
nobles  forms  a  suborriinate  court,  that  takes 
cognisance  of  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  laws  of  Japan  are  severe,  and  even  san- 
guinary; fines  are  seldom  imposed,  and  exile  to 
the  penal  settlement  of  Taitse-en-gima  (inflicted 
on  the  nobles),  banishment,  imprisonment,  torture, 
and  death  by  decapitation,  or  impaling  on  a  cross, 
are  the  ordinary  penalties  of  crime,  the  shades 
of  which  are  little  distinguished.  It  frequently 
happens,  also,  tliat  the  courta  visit  with  punish- 
ment not  only  the  delinquents  themselves,  but 
their  relatives  and  dependents,  and  even  strangers 
who  have  accidentally  been  spectators  of  their 
crimes.  The  prisons  are  gloomy  and  horrid  abodes, 
containing  places  for  torture  and  private  execu- 
tions, besides  numerous  cells  for  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  police  is  extremely  strict,  and  in  the 
large  towns  each  street  has  a  chief  officer,  called 
the  ottona,  who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  punishment  of  delinquents,  and  the 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Be- 
sides these,  four  superintendents  regelate  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  towns,  and  rigorously  punish,  often 
with  death,  the  most  trifling  infraction  of  public 
order  or  peace,  information  of  which  is  obtained 
by  an  established  system  of  apionage. 

'  Revenues, — The  public  revenues  are  derived  from 
taxes  on  land  and  houses.  The  land  is  assumed 
to  be  the  property  of  the  state,  and  is  rated  accord- 
ing to  the  class' of  soil  to  which  it  belongs;  the 
rate  being  said  always  to  excee<l  half  and  often 
three-fourths  of  the  produce ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  so  heavy  a  tax  can  be  collected.  Ten- 
ants neglecting  the  proper  cultivation  of  their 
land  are  punished  by  ejectment.  Houses  are  rated 
according  to  the  extent  of  street  frontage,  and  the 
amount  m  which  the  holders  are  mulcteid  is  greatly 
increased  by  forced  presents  to  the  civil  officers^ 
and  dues  for  maintaining  the  temples  and  idols. 
I'he  amount  of  the  kubo's  revenues  cannot  be 
ascertained;  but  it  ma^  be  inferred  that  the  land- 
tax,  and  the  contributions  from  the  daimios,  who 
farm  the  taxes  of  their  68  provs.,  must  form  a 
pretty  large  privy  puwe* 

Armed  Force, — ^The  army  in  time  of  peace  con- 
fiists  of  100,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry;  the 
force  during  war  being  increaaed  by  levies  from 
the  different  provs.  to  400,000  infantry,  and  40,000 
cavalry.  The  arms  used  by  the  infantry  are  the 
musket,  pike,  bow,  sabre,  and  dagger ;  those  of  the 
mounted  troops  being  the  lance,  sabre,  and  pistol 
The  artillery  is  confined  to  a  few  brass  cannon  and 
light  pieces.  The  jeenerala  have  no  permanent 
office,  but,  in  case  of  war  or  disturbance,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  sjo^^  and  princes.  Discipline  and 
fbrtifications  are  kttle  understood ;  and  their  bat- 
teries consist  iwuidly  of  a  few  odd-looking  walls,  I 
raiMd  without  either  order  or  apparent  object.] 


Japan,  though  an  insular  dominion,  haa  no  navy; 
the  ships,  such  as  they  are,  being  used  in  trade. 

Relitjion. — ^The  form  of  religious  worship  in  Japan, 
especially  the  old  form,  has  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  any  of  the  contemporary  Chinese  forms : 
the  early  inhabs.  of  Japan  had  a  peculiar  form, 
which,  bein^if  respected  as  that  of  tneir  ancestors, 
has  maintained  itself  to  this  day,  as  well  in  the 
hut  of  the  peasant  as  in  the  palace  of  the  dairi 
Being  generally  liked,  it  is  not  only  tolerated, 
but  even  protected  and  venerated  by  government ; 
even  at  the  present  time,  it  might  'have  been  the 
positive  religion  of  the  Japanese,  if  political  causes 
had  not  obliged  the  subjects  openly  to  acknowledge 
one  of  the  sects  of  Buddh.    The' doctrines,  views, 
and  interpretations  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Ja- 
panese worship  are  in  no  essential  pointa  similar 
to  those  of  Buddh ;  and  though,  by  contact  of  1,000 
years,  they  appear  to  have  more*  or  less  amalga- 
mated, yet  they  are  kept  rigorously  distinct  by 
Japanese  theologians.    The  old  religion  is  the  Sm- 
tiu  (lit.  faiUi  in  ffods),  or,  according  to  Siebold, 
the  Kami-no-mit$iy  or  way  to  the  kami,  or  gods, 
the  other  being  a  modem  Chinese  term  for  it. 
This  sect  regards  the  founders  of  the  empire  to  be 
sprung  from  Ten-syoo-dai-zin,  the  supreme  deity, 
and  to  have  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  Ja- 
panese land ;  and  their  title  Ten-zi  is  a  recognition 
of  their  divine  origin.    The  race  is  never  extinct ; 
for  in  ca<te  of  a  failure  in  the  succession,  a  de- 
scendant is  supposed  to  besentfrum  heaven  (though 
in  fact  privately  selected  by  the  emperor  from  the 
families  of  the  nobles)  to  the  childless  ten-zL    The 
spirit  of  their  ruler  is  immortal,  and  this  also  con- 
firms the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  in  connection  with  which  they  also  be- 
lieve in  a  future  retribution  of  their  good  and  evil 
deeds  during  life  on  earth.    Their  paradise  is  called 
TaMama-kahava,  and  their  hell  Ne-my-kunL    The 
supreme  deity  is  too  great   to  be  addressed  in 
prayeT,  save  through  the  mediation  of  the  Mikado, 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  or  of  inferior  spirits  called  kami, 
of  which  492  were  bom  spirits,  and  2,640  are  ca- 
nonised mortaK    For  these  kamiy  who  seem  to  be 
regarded  somewhat  like  the  saints  of  the  Romi»h 
calendar,  as  intercessors  with  God,  temples  are  spe- 
cially erected ;  and  in  everv  Japanese  dwelling  is 
a  kind  of  oratorv,  in  which  the  natives,  morning 
and  evening,  ofier  their  prayers  to  the  supreme 
deity.    Large  gates  and  triumphal  arches  lead  to 
the  temples,  which,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  priesta 
and  other  buildings,  frequently  form  extensive  and 
stately  edifices.     Various  eatables  are  offered  as 
sacrifices  to  the  kami,  and  anciently  even  human 
victims  were  immolated  to  reconcile  the  hostility 
of  evil  spirits.    The  priests  of  this  sect  are  allowed 
to  marry. 

The  Buddhist  form  of  worship  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  from  China,  through  Corea, 
in  the  6  th  century  of  the  Christian  rera ;  and  the 
dogmas  of  that  religion  are  divided  into  a  higher 
and  lower  doctrine  of  fiuth.  According  to  the  first, 
man  derives  his  origin  from  nothing,  and  therefore 
has  no  evil  in  himself;  the  impressions  of  the  ma- 
terial world  bringing  out  the  evil  in  him,  and  fos- 
tering its  growth.  This  evil  is  to  be  counteracted 
by  following  the  bent  of  the  soul,  within  which  ia 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  deity  guiding  our 
actions.  The  human  body  having  sprung  from 
nothing,  will,  after  death,  return  to  nothing ;  but 
the  soul  survives,  that  of  the  wicked  floating  eter- 
nally in  the  void  of  space,  while  that  of  the  good 
will  repoee  in  the  palace  of  the  deity,  whence,  if 
the  denizens  of  this  lower  world  ahoiud  ever  need 
the  aid  of  a  virtuous  man,  it  will  be  sent  from 
heaven  to  occupy  another  body.  This  ia  the 
esoteric  doctrine  of  the  priests,  but  which  yanes 
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from  the  more  popular  and  practical  tenets  of  the 
people.  The  common  belief  of  the  Japanese  is  that 
on  the  other  side  (ie.  in  the  other  world),  before 
the  great  jod|i;e  Ewiaoo,  stands  a  laige  mirror,  in 
which  the  actions  of  all  mankind  are  imaged  forth. 
Near  this  minor  stand  two  spirits,  who  observe 
and  report  the  deeds  of  every  penon,  and  a  third 
records  them  in  a  book,  by  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  will  ultimately  be  Judged,  and,  according  to 
their  sentence,  sent  to  their  places  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Amida^  the  saving  deity,  is  the  god 
of  paradise ;  and  the  way  to  ensure  a  journey  on 
the  Gokurakj  or  road  to  iwradise  (one  only  out  of 
six  to  which  departed  spirits  may  be  sent),  is  an 
obedience  to  five  commandments— viz.  not  to  lie, 
not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  kUl  any  living 
creatoie,  not  to  get  dnink,  and  not  to  steaL  One 
of  the  roads  for  the  dead  is  TWAusyD,  the  road  to 
the  hell  of  animals;  and  hence  the  Buddhists  of 
Japan  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  into 
anmoals  as  well  as  men. 

Of  the  religion  of  fiuddh,  as  now  professed,  there 
are  many  ramifications,  and  much  superstition  pre- 
vaila.  JaMimabo9f  or  monks  of  the  mountain,  live 
a  secluded  and  ascetic  life ;  and  blind  monks,  who 
deprive  themselves  of  sight  that  they  may  not 
beoold  the  vice  around  them,  are  very  common 
throogfaont  Japan.  Occasionally,  in  pursuance  of 
vows,  men  are  met  running  about  the  street  en- 
tirely naked,  on  a  round  of  visits  to  different 
temples ;  mnltitndes  of  religions  begpus  also  are 
to  be  seen  with  shaven  hea& ;  and  smging  girls, 
in  the  assumed  habit  of  nuns^  procure  from  the 
rich  considerable  sums.  The  sect  of  SywUooy  which 
professes  the  morality  of  Confucius,  is  quite  sepa^ 
rate  from  an^  of  the  creeds  above  described,  and 
has  existed  m  Japan  since  a.d.  59.  Here,  as  in 
China,  its  only  object  is  the  incukation  of  a  vir- 
tuous life  in  this  world,  without  reference  to  an 
afcer-etate  of  existence. 

Paptda&m^  HabitMy  and  jl/cnmerf.-- The  pop.  of 
Japan  are  divided  into  ei^t  classes,  the  princes, 
nobles,  priests,  soldien,  civil  ofllcers,  merchants, 
artisans,  and  labourers  either  agriculttual  or  other- 
wise. The  caste  8)*stem  is  strictly  pursued,  and 
each  follows  the  employment  of  his' fathers,  what- 
ever his  taknts  may  be  for  a  different  pursuit. 
The  people,  physically  oonsidend,  appear  to  be 
a  mixed  breed  of  Mongolian  and  Malay  blood, 
thoagh  th^  regard  themselves  as  aborigines. 
They  are,  m  genend,  well  made,  active,  and 
vapple,  having  yellow  complexions,  smaU  deeply 
pet  eyes,  short  flattish  noses,  broad  heads,  and 
thick  black  hair,  which,  however,  is  not  allowed 
to  be  worn  except  on  the  crown,  the  sides  of  the 
head  being  kept  constantly  shaved.  The  dress  of 
the  Japanese  consists  of  several  loose  silken  or 
cottoD  robes,  worn  over  each  other,  the  family 
arms  being  usually  worked  Into  the  back  and 
lireast  of  that  which  covers  the  rest  To  these  is 
added,  on  state  occasions,  a  rebe  of  ceremony; 
and  the  higher  classes  wear  with  it  a  sort  of 
tnrasen  called  hakkama  (resembling  a  fidl-plaited 
petticoat  drawn  up  between  the  legs),  with  one  or 
more  swords,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties. 
The  kywer  oiden  are  prohibited  from  wearing 
swocds.  The  men  shave  the  front  and  crown  of 
the  head,  the  rest  being  gathered  and  formed  into 
a  tttft,  covering  the  bakl  part :  the  women,  on  the 
contrary,  wear  their  hair  long,  and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  turban,  stuck  full  of  pieces  of  highly 
polished  tortoise-shell ;  and  they  paint  their  uuses 
red  and  white,  and  stain  their  lips  purple,  and 
their  teeth  black.  Hats  are  worn  only  m  rainy 
weather ;  bat  the  fan  is  an  indispensable  append- 
age to  all  classes  of  the  Japanese.  Their  gait  u 
awkward,  owing  partly  to  their  dumsy  shoes; 
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but  that  of  the  women  is  the  worst,  in  conse- 

auence  of  their  practice  of  so  rightly  bandaging 
lie  hips,  as  to  turn  their  feet  inwarids.  On  the 
other  nand,  they  do  not  defonn  themselves  by 
confining  their  feet  in  ti^ht  shoes,  like  the  Chinese. 
Polygamy  is  not  practised  even  by  the  nobles, 
and  ui  more  freedom  is  permitted  to  the  female 
sex  than  in  China :  many  are  well  educated,  and 
almost  all  play  on  musical  instruments.  Con- 
cubines are  kept  in  numbers,  varying  according 
to  the  means  of  the  owner ;  but  they  hold  a  rank 
nrach  inferior  to  Uiat  of  wives:  prostitutes  are 
found  in  every  town  in  greater  numbers  than  in 
any  country  in  Asia,  except  Hiudoostan ;  and  so 
little  discredit  is  attached  to  their  profession,  that 
they  are  visited  by  married  females,  and  received 
back  without  remark  into  respectable  society. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  appear  intelligent, 
and  desirous  of  increasmg  their  knowledge  by 
inquiries;  they  study  medicine  and  astronomy, 
and  their  observations  are  as  correctly  made  as 
their  rude  instruments  will  allow.  Almanacks  are 
compiled  at  Miako,  the  great  centre  of  the  national 
science  and  literature.  The  htstory  of  Japan  has 
been  written  with  great  care  by  some  of  the 
nadve  writen;  and  their  works  aa  botany  and 
zoology  contain  good  descriptions  and  tolerable 
engraving  of  the  plants  and  animals  indigenous 
to  their  islands.  Poetry,  also,  is  cultivate,  and 
there  is  a  prevident  taste  for  music  The  Japan- 
ese  langu^i^  has  no  relation  to  the  Chinese,  nor, 
indeed,  to  any  known  Asiatic  langnageu  except 
that  of  the  Ainos,  who  inhabit  Jesso  and  TarakaL 
It  b  a  polysyllabic  language,  has  an  alphabet  of 
47  letters,  and  is  written  in  four  different  sets  of 
charscters,  one  of  which  (the  katakana)  is  used 
exclusively  by  the  males^  while  another  jibe 
kirtufana)  is  appropriated  to  the  females.  The 
Chinese  character  also  is  in  use  among  the  learned. 
History, — Marco  Polo  was  the  flnt  to  make 
known  to  Europeans  the  existence  of  a  country 
called  by  him  Z^Kmfftu  but  since  proved  to  m 
identical  with  Japan.  In  1642,  Mendea-Pinto,  a 
Portuguese,  was  cast  by  storm  on  these  shores, 
and  a  Portuguese  settlement  from  Malacca  was 
soon  after  made  at  Nagasaki,  the  oommercial  re- 
lations of  which,  with  the  inhab.,  were  very  con- 
siderable and  highly  lucrative  to  the  settlers,  tUI 
the  interference,  in  1685,  of  Jesuit  missionaries 
with  the  religious  profession  of  the  inhab.,  led  to 
the  persecution  and  final  expulsion  of  the  traders. 
The  Dutch  soon  afterwards  (in  1600),  with  great 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  the  Japanese  to  ido^ 
them  to  traide  on  condition  of  not  interfering  with 
the  national  religion;  but  the  vexations  and 
harassing  nidations  by  which  the  trade  was  ob- 
structed, and  the  very  limited  extent  allowed  to 
it,  made  it  a  matter  of  question  how  far  the 
factory  should  be  kept  up  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. The  Russians  tried  subsequently  to  esta- 
blish commercial  relations  with  Japan ;  but  their 
proposals  were  declined,  and  the  envoys  were 
ordered  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  Finally, 
in  1857,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  leading 
governments  of  Europe  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  were  so  far  successful  in  opening  Japan  as 
to  lead  to  commercial  intercourse  at  the  three 
treaty  ports  before  specified.  The  results  of  the 
first  eight  or  nine  years  of  oommeroe  have  not^ 
however,  answered  the  expectation.  The  general 
belief  is  that  the  reluctance  to  intcroonrae  with 
the  Western  nations  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  solely  in  the  ruling  feudal 
aristocracy,  the  daimios. 

JAROSLAVL,  or  YAROSLAV,  a  province,  or 
government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  diiefly  between 
the  57th  and  69th  degs.  of  lat  and  the  88th  and 
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42d  of  long.,  having  N.  Novgorod  and  Vologda, 
E.  Kostroma,  S.  Vladimir,  and  W,  Tver,  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  160  m. ;  gxeatest  breadth  nearly 
the  same.  Area,  13,800  sq.  m.  Pop.  976,866  in 
1858.  Surface  almost  wholly  flat,  in  some  part4 
marshy,  and  in  general  only  moderately  fertile. 
The  Wolga  traverses  this  government  in  its  centre ; 
the  other  chief  rivers  are  its  tributaries,  the  Mo^ 
loga  and  Scheksna,  which  have,  more  or  less,  an 
£.  direction.  The  lake  of  Rostof,  in  the  S.,  is 
8  m.  long  by  6  broad,  and  there  are  nearly  40 
other  lakes  of  less  size.  Rye,  barley,  wheat,  oats, 
and  pteas,  are  grown,  and  the  annual  produce  of 
com  is  estimated  at  about  three  millions  of 
chetwerts ;  a  quantity  insufficient  for  the  inhab., 
who  are  partly  supplied  from  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces by  means  or  the  Wolga.  Its  hemp  and 
flax  are  excellent,  and  cherry  and  apple  orohacds 
are  numerous.  The  gardeners  of  Jaroslavl  and 
Rostof  are  famed  throughout  Russia,  and  many 
are  met  with  at  Petersburg.  Timber  is  rather 
scarce.  The  rearing  of  live-stock,  excepting  horses, 
is  little  pursued ;  but  the  fisheries  in  the  Wolga 
are  important.  The  government  is,  however,  more 
noted  for  its  mani^acturing  than  its  rural  in- 
dustry. Linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  leather, 
fulk,  paper,  hardware,  and  tobacco  are  the  prin- 
cipid  manufactures ;  the  peaaants  are  almost  every 
where  partially  occupied  with  weaving  stockings 
and  other  fabrics,  and  making  gloves,  hats,  har- 
ness, wooden  shoes,  and  various  rural  implements. 
Commerce  is  facilitated  by  several  navigable 
rivers  and  ffood  roads* 

Jaroslavl  is  subdivided  into  ten  districts ;  chief 
towns,  Jaroslavl,  Rostof,  and  Ouglitch.  Its  pop. 
is  Russian ;  and  the  women  areproverbial  (among 
Russians)  for  their  beauty.  Only  about  1-1 7th 
part  of  the  inhabs.  reside  in  towns. 

jARosLAvii,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  and  of  a  circ  of  same  name,  on 
the  Wolga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kotorosth,  212  m. 
NE.  Moscow,  and  325  m.  S£.  SL  Petersbuig* 
Pop.  86,100  m  1858.  The  town  is  well  built, 
though  mostly  of  wood;  and  is  defended  by  a 
fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  In  its 
broad  main  street,  which  is  ornamented  with  trees, 
are  many  handsome  stone  houses ;  and  8  convents 
and  numerous  chufches  contribute  to  give  Jaro- 
slavl an  imposing  appearance.  The  Demidoff 
lyoeum,  founded  m  1803,  has  a  ^ood  library,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  cbenucal  laboratory, 
and  printing-prefls,  and  ranks  immediatelv  afti^ 
the  Russian  univenities.  It  was  originally  en- 
dowed with  lands,  to  which  8,578  nafs  were  at- 
tached, and  with  a  capital  of  100,000  silver  roubles ; 
and  on  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  in  1863,  it 
received  a  large  pecuniary  compensation.  The 
tame  educational  course  Is  pursued  as  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  lasts  three  years.  The  establishment 
is  placed  under  a  lay-director  and  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  has  8  professors,  2  readets,  and  40  pensionafy 
students.  Jaroslavl  has  also  an  ecclesiastical  se- 
minary, with  500  students.  A  large  exchange 
(G%tttiHdi  door),  an  hospital,  foundling  asylum, 
house  of  correction,  and  2  workhouses,  are  the 
other  chief  public  edifices.  This  city  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  governor,  and  the  see  of  an  arohbishop. 
It  has  about  40  different  factories,  including  3  of 
cotton,  4  of  linen,  and  2  of  silk  fabrics,  8  tanneries, 
and  several  tobacco,  hardware,  and  paper-making 
establishments.  Its  leather  and  table  linen  are 
much  esteemed.  The  position  of  Jaroslavl  on  the 
Wolga  contributes  to  promote  its  commerce,  whi(^ 
is  very  considerable.  Its  manufactures  are  sent 
to  Moscow  and  Petenbmg,  and  a  great  many  are 
flold  at  the  fair  of  Matkuief.  Two  annnid  faits 
treheld. 
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Jaroslavl  is  a  city  of  considerable  antiquity, 
being  founded  in  1025  by  the  famous  Jaioslav, 
son  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  annexed  it  to  the 

Srindpality  of  Rostov.  It  fell  under  the  dukes  of 
loscowj  in  1426.  Peter  the  Great  was  the  first 
to  give  It  commercial  importance,  by  establishing 
its  linen  manufactures,  smce  which  its  prosperity 
has  been  progresrive. 

JAROSLAW,  or  JAROSLAU,  a  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  Galicia,  circ  Przemisl,  on  the 
San,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  16  m.  NNW.  the 
town  of  PrzemisL  Pop.  8,773  in  1857,  wnoog 
whom  many  Jews.  It  has  a  castle  belonging  to 
prince  Czaitorinsl^,a  cathedral,  and  severu  other 
churches,  a  high  school  and  girls'  school,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  Imen  cloths,  roso- 
^lio,  and  wax  candles.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
m  those  goods,  and  in  wooden  wares,  honey, 
bleached  wax,  flax,  and  Hungarian  wines,  con< 
siderable  quantities  of  all  which  are  sent  to 
Dantcic,  though  less  than  formerly.  The  town 
has  some  rather  large  fairs ;  the  principal  is  that 
holden  on  the  15th  of  Aug. 

J  ASSY  (an.  Jassiorium  Munie^iium),  a  town  of 
Moldavia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Bagloi,  a 
tributary  of  the  Proth,  about  120  m.  NNW.  Ga- 
lacz,  and  160  m.  WNW.  Odessa.  Pop.  estim.  at 
35,000  in  1863.  The  town  b  situated  in  a  fertile 
country,  partly  on  a  hiU,  and  partly  in  the  valley 
beneath,  and  covers  a  large  surface,  the  houses 
being  interspersed  with  gudens  and  plantarions. 
Its  fortifications  were  demolished  in  1788,  and  its 
only  defence  is  now  a  small  fortress  on  an  emi- 
nence, opposite  the  residence  of  the  hospodar. 
About  4,700  houses,  including  all  its  handsomest 
residences,  were  destroyed  by  fue  in  1822 ;  since 
which,  Jassy  has  been  partly  rebuilt.  Of  the 
6,000  houses  it  is  now  stated  to  contain,  about  200 
only  are  of  stone  or  brick.  The  principal  street  is 
wide,  and  lined  with  low  shops ;  the  other  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked:  they  are  paved  only 
with  logs,  and  in  wet  weather  are  impassable  from 
the  mud,  while  in  dry  weather  they  are  enveloped 
in  clouds  of  dust.  There  is  want  of  cleanliness ; 
and  this,  with  the  proximitv  of  marshes,  and  the 
exhalations  which  arise  from  the  imperfectly 
covered  sewers,  render  the  town,  especially  its 
lower  part,  very  unhealthy.  Jassy  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  whose  residence  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  public  edifice.  It  has  many 
Greek  churches  and  chapels,  a  Rom.  Cath.  and  a 
Lutheran  church,  numerous  convents,  a  hospital, 
threepublic  baths,  a  laige  building  appropnated 
to  a  WaUachian  printing  esubUshment,  a  gym- 
nasium established  in  1644,  a  Lancastrian  school, 
and  a  school  of  handicrafts  for  females  founded  in 
1834.  It  has  few  manufactures;  some  canvass  is, 
however,  made  in  the  town  for  export  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  trade  in  wine,  flax,  com, 
hides,  wooL  wax,  honey,  and  tallow  is  consider- 
able, especially  at  the'  fairs.  The  town  has  so 
oft«i  suffered  from  fire  that,  to  be  secure,  some 
of  the  merchants  deposit  their  most  valuable 
wares  in  chests  in  the  high  church  of  St  Nicholas. 
The  boyaxB,  or  principid  inhabs.,  have  a  great 
pasdon  for  pageantry  and  gaming,  and  are  illi- 
terate in  the  extreme.  Their  costume  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Oriental  and  European,  and  the  showy 
dresses  of  the  upper  classes  strikingly  contrast 
with  the  general  wretohed  appearance  of  the  pop. 
JASZ-BERENY,  a  town  of  Hnnffarj;,  distr. 
Jagyna,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  both  sides  the 
ZagyvB,  hero  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  40  m.  £. 
Peeth.  Pop.  15,893  in  1857.  The  town  has  a 
laige  and  nandsome  Rom.  Cath.  parish  church, 
several  other  churches,  a  Franascan  convent, 
Rom*  Cath.  gymnasium,  high  school,  and  a  town- 
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hall,  in  which  are  kept  the  archives  of  Jagyzia 
and  Great  and  Little  Comania.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  stands  a  marble  obelisk,  erected  in  1797 
in  honour  of  the  Arehdnke  John ;  and  within  the 
predncCs  of  the  convent,  on  an  island  in  the 
Za^^yYMf  the  trayeUer  is  shown  a  tomb,  reported 
to  be  that  of  Aitila.  The  town  has  a  laxge  trade 
in  com,  hones,  and  cattle,  which  latter  are  reared 
in  ereat  nnmbers  in  its  Ticinity. 

^UER,  a  town  of  Pmssia,  prov.  Silesia,  cap. 
drc;  oi  same  name,  on  the  Neisse,  10  m.  S£. 
Licgnitz,  <m  the  railway  from  Liegnits  to 
Scfaweidnita.  Pop.  8,680  in  1861.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  the  Judicial  courts  for  the  circle ;  has 
a  house  of  ronection,  a  Lutheran,  and  five  Rom. 
Cath.  churches,  a  free  school,  and  fabrics  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths. 

JAVA,  a  large  and  fertile  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  wlonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  the 
centre,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  East.  It  lies  between  the  6th  and 
9th  dega.  &  lat.,  and  the  105th  and  116th  E. 
long. ;  separated  fW>m  Sumatra  on  the  W.  by  the 
straits  of  Sunda,  £.  by  those  of  Bali  from  the  isl. 
of  that  name;  having  N.  the  Sea  of  Java  between 
it  vid  Borneo,  and  S.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
goieral  configuration  is  not  unlike  that  of  Cuba, 
except  that  it  is  not  curved,  and  it  also  resembles 
Cuba  in  its  extent,  fertility,  products,  and  com- 
mercial value,  while  it  supports  eight  times  its 
amount  of  pop.  Its  length  W.  to  £.  is  about  660 
m.;  breadth  varying  from  40  to  180  m.  Area, 
inclusive  of  the  neighbouring  isL  of  Madura, 
61,336  sq.  m. ;  pop.  13,019,108  in  1861.  Among 
the  pop.  are  100,000  Chinese,  with  Malays,  natives 
of  Bah  and  other  isla.  of  the  Archipelago,  a  few 
Anbs,  Moors,  aiid  Bengalese,  and  20,000  Euro- 
peans, mostly  natives  of  the  Netherlands. 

Pk^meai  Geography, — Most  part  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous.  A  mountain  chain,  obviously  of 
volcanic  origin,  mns  W.  and  £•  entirely  through 
the  centre  of  the  bl.,  its  peaks  varying  in  ele- 
vaticm  from  6,000  to  nrobably  12,000  ft  All  these 
peaks  axe  of  a  ooiucal  form,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, each  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  distinct 
ooovulaion  of  nature.  All  have  been  at  some 
period  active  volcanoes ;  in  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, volcanic  agency  is  now  apparently  extinct, 
thongh,  from  some,  eruptions  occasionally  take 
place,  and  sulphureous  vapours  are  emitted,  espe- 
daUy  after  rmsL  The  S,  coast  is  usually  bold 
and  rocky  and  bdng  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of 
the  ocean,  Is  unsafe  for  shipping ;  the  X.  shore  is, 
on  the  contiary,  low  and  marshy,  and  has  many 
tolenble  hariiours  and  roadsteads,  affordine  suf- 
fident  shelter  to  trading  vessels,  the  sea  being 
ceneraBy  smooth.  Kivcrs  numerous;  but  very 
Kw  of  any  size.  The  largest  is  the  Solo,  which 
runs  throogfa  nearly  the  centre  of  the  isl.,  and 
(fisembogncs  on  the  K.  coast,  opporite  Madura. 
Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  400  m.,  seven- 
eighths  of  which  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tonsL  Five  or  six  other  rivers  are  at  all  times 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
aboat  fiftjr  more  are  in  the  wet  season  used  fbr 
the  eooveranoe  of  raits  and  rough  produce  down 
warda.  Incre  are  many  extensive  swamps,  and 
in  the  moontains  many  small  lakea  occupy  the 
crsters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Basalt,  bofnUende,  and  other  volcanic  forma- 
tions are  almndantly  intermixed  among  the  pri- 
mary ntka  of  the  mountain  region.  On  either 
side  of  the  mountain  chain  coarse  limestone  and 
argiQaoeotts  iron-stone  are  very  prevalent  forma- 
tions, and  are  covered,  especially  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  with  a  volcanic  soil  of  great 
achncsi  in  some  plaoes  12  ft.  in  depth.    The  N. 
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coast  rests  entirely  upon  coraL  Metals  axe  few* 
Mineral  springs  of  various  kinds  are  met  with, 
besides  naphtha  and  {)etroleum  wells,  and  in  one 
distr.  is  a  cluster  of  hills  which  eject  a  mixture 
of  mud  and  salt  water,  like  the  mud-volcano  of 
Maccaluba,  in  Sicily. 

The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry. 
The  former  accompanies  the  monsoon  flx>m  Octo- 
ber to  March  or  April ;  the  latter,  the  £.  mon- 
soon, which  lasts  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  On 
the  N.  coast,  where  the  thermometer  sometimes 
rises  to  90^  Fahr.,  the  climate  is  very  unfavour- 
able to  Europeans ;  but  in  the  interior,  at  an  d&- 
vation  of  4.000  ft,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
between  60^  and  60^,  no  deleterious  influence  ia 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  atmosphere.  Thun- 
derstorms and  earthquakes  are  frequent  but  hur- 
ricanes are  unknown. 

Java  has  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  ia 
distinguished  by  the  number  and  excdlence  of 
its  fruits  and  other  vegetable  products,  which 
comprise  many  of  the  most  valuable  common  to 
tropical  climates.  Dense  forests  of  teak  and 
other  trees,  useful  for  shipbuilding,  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  interior,  especially  towards  the  £.  end 
of  the  island.  The  teak  of^^Java  is  inferior  in 
hardness  and  solidity  to  that  of  Malabar,  but  it 
is  superior  in  those  respects  to  that  of  Birmah ; 
and  is  said  to  excel  every  ottier  variety  in  dura- 
bility. The  sago,  and  many  other  palms,  the 
very  curious  pitcher-plant  (Nqaaiihea  di$Hl* 
latoria),  and  two  virulently  poisonous  plants,  the 
anchor  and  the  €hetikf  are  natives  of  uie  island. 
The  latter,  which  is  peculiar  to  Java,  is  a  large 
creeping  shrub,  and  identical  with  the  oelebmted 
i^Mis,  fwmerly  supposed,  but  on  no  good  founda- 
tion, to  be,  like  Avemus,  destructive  of  birds 
flyiiig  over  it  The  aggregate  number  of  mam- 
malia has  been  estimated  at  fifty,  including  the 
royal  and  black  tigers,  rhinoceros,  several  kinds 
of  deer^  the  wild  hog,  wild  Javan  ox,  and  buffalo. 
Crocodiles  and  other  large  reptiles  infest  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  the  marshes ;  and  up- 
wards of  twen^  venomous  serpents  ai%  enume- 
rated, induding  some  of  enormous  size.  Birds 
are  in  immense  variety;  the  bird  of  paradise 
visits  Java,  f^m  Gilolo,  Papua,  and  the  other 
islands  to  the  E. ;  and  the  edible  nests  of  the  sea 
swallow  {Hinmdo  uadente^  form  an  important 
and  valuable  article  of  trade  for  the  Chinese 
markets.  This  sin^;ular  prodnct  is  obtained  in 
the  neatest  perfection  from  deep,  damp,  and  all 
but  maocessiDle  caves  along  the  rugged  parts  of 
the  sea  coast  These  are  the  propertv  of  govern- 
ment; and,  when  they  can  oe  easUy  guarded, 
produce  a  conslderible  revenue.  The  nests  are 
taken  twice  a  year;  and  if  no  uimecessary  vio- 
lence be  done,  the  operation  seems  to  be  but  little 
injurious :  at  all  events,  the  ^uantitv  is  but  little 
inctessed  by  the  caves  being  leib  untouched 
for  a  year  or  two.  The  nests  are  assorted  in 
three  qualities,  the  best  being  the  whitest  or 
those  taken  away  before  they  have  been  soiled  by 
the  food  otftcn  of  the  young  bird.  The  supply 
of  nests  bemg^  limited  and  uiwnsoeptible  of  m- 
crease,  and  bemg,  at  the  same  time,  highly  prized 
by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Chinese,  on  account  of 
their  real  or  supposed  invigorating  powers,  they 
bring  enormous  piices ;  the  finest  sorts  string  for 
6^  or  6^  per  lib.,  and  the  inferior  for  24s.  or  26ff. 
They  are  collected,  but  in  smaller  quantities,  in 
other  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 

Trade  and  Indusiry,r-The  vast  majority  of  the 
Javanese  are  a  nation  of  husbandmen.  To  the 
crop  the  mechanic  looks  for  his  wages,  Uie  soldier 
for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for  his  salary,  die 
priest  for  his  stipend«  and  the  government  for  its 
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.tribute.  The  wealth  of  a  province  or  village  ia 
measured  by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  land, 
ita  facilities  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the  number  of 
its  buffaloes.  The  proportion,  at  an  average  of 
the  inhab.  engaged  in  agriculture  to  the  rest  of 
pop.  may  be  stated  at  4  to  1 ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  whole  island  were  under  cultivation, 
no  area  of  land  of  the  same  extent  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe  -could  surpass  it,  either  in  the 
Quantity,  quality,  or  value  of  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions. At  present,  only  about  one- third  part  of  the 
surface  is  supposed  to  be  under  culture ;  and  yet 
Java  produces  not  only  enough  of  com  for  its  own 
consumption,  but  is  the  granary  of  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago, and  even  of  Singapore.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  cultivation  of  all  its  great  staples 
has  wonderfully  increased;  and  the  progress  of 
Java  has  been  more  remarkable  than  that  of  either 
lirazil  or  Cuba. 

The  husban(h[y  of  the  Javanese  may  be  said  to 
exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  much  neatness  and  order. 
Two  or  more  crops  are  never  cultivated  in  the 
same  field,  as  is  the  slovenly  practice  of  the  Hin- 
doos. Neither  are  the  lands  tilled  in  common,  as 
is  a  usual  but  most  injurious  practice  in  India. 
The  peasant  and  his  family  bestow  their  labour 
exclusively  on  their  o¥m  possessions,  and  consider 
their  culture  rather  as  an  enjoyment  than  a  task. 
It  is  here  only  that  their  industry  assumes  an  ac- 
tive and  systematic  character :  the  women  take  a 
laige  share  of  the  labour.  The  work  of  the  plough, 
the  harrow  and  mattock,  with  all  that  concerns 
the  important  operations  of  irrigation,  are  per- 
formed by  the  men,  but  the  lighter  labours  of 
flowing, transplanting,  reaping,  and  housing, belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  women. 
^  The  implements  of  agriculture  are  few  and 
simple ;  but,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  processes, 
the^V  are  more  perfect,  and  imply  a  greater  degree 
of  mtellij^nce,  than  those  oi  the  Hindoos,  and 
perhaps,  indeed,  than  those  of  any  Asiatic  people, 
the  Chinese  excepted.  The  Javanese  plough,  like 
the  Hindoo,  has  no  share.  The  stock  is  tipped 
with  a  few  ounces  of  iron,  and  the  earth  board  is 
carved  out  of  the  body  of  the  plough ;  the  wood 
is  teak,  the  yoke  of  bamboo  cane.  One  man  con- 
ducts the  plough,  and  with  a  long  whip  guides  the 
cattle,  which  never  exceed  two  ki  number.  The 
Javanese  harrow  is  a  large  rake,  with  a  single  row 
of  teeth.  The  same  yoke  and  cattle  arc  used  for 
it  as  for  the  plough,  and  over  its  beam  a  bamboo 
cane  is  plaoed,  on  which  the  person  who  guides  it 
aits  to  give  a  necessary  weight  to  the  implement. 
The  hoe  is  very  indifierent ;  its  edge  only  tipped 
with  a  little  iron,  and  its  handle  al^ut  2^  ft.  ^ng. 
The  Javanese  sickle  is  a  very  peculiar  instrument. 
Its  object  is  to  nip  off  separately  each  ear  of  rice 
with  a  few  inches  of  the  straw ;  for  which  purpose 
it  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  operation 
effected  with  a  dexterity  acquired  by  habit.  The 
whole  farming  stock  of  a  village^  may  be  pur- 
chased for  litUe  more  than  one-third  part  of^the 
yearly  produce  of  his  land(  or  for  about  15  or  16 
dollars,  including  a  pair  of  buffaloes.  These 
animals  usually  serve  all  agricultural  and  other 
purposes  in  place  of  horses.  Cattle  of  every  de- 
Rcription  are  plentiful  throughout  Java;  but  the 
cows  are  inferior,  and  yield  little  milk.  Sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs  are  numerous. 

Kice  is  the  principal  food  of  all  classes :  it  is 
grovm  not  only  along  the  Whole  of  the  sea-coast, 
but  in  all  the  low  grounds  and  ravines  where  water 
is  to  be  had.  Wherever  rice  is  cultivated  by  im- 
mersion, the  land  is  divided  into  small  chequers 
of  about  200  or  300  sq.^ards,  surrounded  by  dykes 
not  exceeding  1^  ft.  high,  to  retain  the  water  for 
fnigation.     When  the  culture  depends  on  the 


periodical  rains,  the  chaige  of  these  dykes  con- 
stitutes, so  far  as  irrigation  is  concerned,  the  only 
care  of  the  husbandmen ;  but  the  greater  quantitv 
of  the  grain  of  Java  is  raised  by  the  help  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  The  principal  care  of  the  hna- 
bandmen  is  to  dam  the  brooks  and  mountain 
streams  as  they  descend  from  the  hiUs,  and  before 
the  difliculty  has  occurred  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  their  passing  through  deep  ravines. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  crests  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  valley's  at  their  feet,  are  best  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  there,  consequently,  is  the 
finest  and  richest  hu8bandr>\  The  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  formed  into  terraces  highly  culti- 
vated, and  the  valleys  are  rendered  almost*  impas- 
sable from  the  frequency  of  the  water  courses.  The 
art  of  forcmg  rice  by  artificial  irrigation  is  found 
only  to  prevail  in  the  most  improved  parte  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  in  the  best  lands.  This 
mode  does  not  depend  upon  the  seasons ;  and  hence 
we  see  in  the  best  parts  of  Java,  where  it  chiefly 
obtains,  rice  in  every  state  of  progress,  at  any  given 
season,  and  in  the  same  district,  within,  indeed^ 
the  compass  of  a  few  acres.  In  one  little  field,  or 
rather  compartment,  the  husbandman  b  plough-  • 
ing  or  harrowing ;  in  a  second,  he  b  sowing ;  in 
a  third,  transplanting;  in  a  fourth,  the  grain  ia 
beginning  to  flower ;  in  a  fifth,  it  b  yellow ;  and 
in  the  sixth,  the  women,  children,  and  old  men 
are  busy  reaping.  Lands  which  may  be  inundated 
at  pleasure  almost  always  yield  a  white  and  a 
green  crop  within  the  year ;  and  to  take  two  white 
crops  from  them,  whether  a  judicious  practice  or 
otherwise,  b  very  common. 

Two  varieties  of  rice  are  raised  in  Java,  one  a 
laxge,  productive,  but  delicate  kind,  requiring 
about  seven  months  to  ripen,  and  the  other  small, 
hardy,  and  less  fruitful,  which  ripens  in  little 
more  than  five  months.  The  first  b  always  culti- 
vated in  rich  lands,  where  one  annual  crop  only 
is  taken ;  but  where  two  crops  are  raised,  the  other 
variety  b  grown.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  latter 
has,  indeed,  enabled  the  husbandman,  in  a  few 
happy  situations,  to  reap  six  crops  in  two  years 
and  a  half. 

Kice,  of  whatever  description,  b  reaped  and 
stored  in  the  same  way%  The  whole  field  b  not 
reaped  at  once,  but  each  portion  of  the  grain  b 
taken  successively  as  it  ripens;  so  that,  in  the 
desultory  manner  in  which  the  x)peration  b  per- 
formed,'a  very  small  field,  with  many  reapers, 
may  occupy  a  period  of  ten  of  twelve  days  in 
reaping.  With  the  singular  sickle  before  men- 
tioned the  ears  are  nipped  off,  and  forthwith 
transported  to  the  village  by  the  manual  labour 
of  the  reapers,  for  cattle  or  cania^  are  very 
rarely  used.  At  the  village  the  com  is  sufficiently 
dried'  by  a  da^  or  two*s  exposufe  to  a  powerful  sun, 
when  it  b  tied  in  sheaves  of  bundles,  and  de- 
posited in  little  granaries  of  wicker  work,  one  of 
which  b  attach^  to  every  cottage.  Grain  b  never 
thrashed  by  treading  it  out  by  means  of  cattle.  It 
sometimes,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  mountain  rice, 
becomes  necessary  to  separate  the  seed  from  the 
straw,  which  b  done  by  treading,  or  rather  rub- 
bing, the  sheaf  between  the  feet,  an  operation 
effected  with  considerable  dexterity.  Commonly 
the  grain  b  stored  for  use  and  'tranmorted  to 
market  in  the  straw.  The  operation  or  husking 
b  performed  by  the  women  in  laige  wooden 
mortars,  with  pestles  of  the  same  materbL  Bice 
b  mostly  pown  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island,  whence 
it  b  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Batavia  for  expor- 
tation, or  to  Samaran^,  from  which  port  a  good 
deal  b  shipped  for  Cmna  and  the  islands  of  the 
Arohipelago. 

Cooee,  which  has  become  the  great  commocial 
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staple  of  Java,  a  grown  in  the  uplands,  the  best 
ifitmitions  for  it  being  the  valleys  fiam  8,000  to 
4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  llie  coffee 
plant  grows  from  12  to  16  ft.  in  height ;  it  attains 
to  maioiit^  in  about  5  yean,  and  continues  to 
bear  well  lor  the  succeeding  10  or  12  yean,  each 
tree  yielding,  at  an  average,  1|^  lb.  coffee.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  coffee  culture  in  Java  is 
the  planting  of  the  dadt^  tree  {EryArina  indica)^ 
in  rows  altemalely  with  the  coffee  plants,  for  the 
purpoM  of  affording  shelter  to  the  latter.  Coffee 
IS  raised  principally  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
where  the  residency  of  Preangcn  furnishes  at  least 
one-fourth  part  of  the  totid  produce. 

Sugar  is,  also,  a  most  important  staple.  The 
best  known  in  European  marxets  is  called  Jaccatia 
sugar ;  it  is  grown  near  Batavia,  where  numerous 
sugar  mills  have  been  erected  of  late  years.  For- 
merly the  sugar  mills  and  grounds  were  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  case :  the  Europeans  share  the  culture 
of  sugar  with  the  Chinese,  and  having  the  advan- 
tage of  machinery,  surpass  the  latter  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  produce.  The 
Chinese,  however,  by  their  frugality  and  business- 
like habits,  are  supposed  to  reap  the  greatest  profit 
from  its  production.  A  species  of  sugar  obtained 
by  fermenting  the  juice  of  a  tree,  is  much  used  by 
the  nativea. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Java 
since  1825  has  been  very  great ;  the  quantity  ex- 
ported in  1862  having  been  above  fifty  times 
greater  than  in  1826.  The  exports,  in  1862, 
reached  1,543,896  picols.  The  increase  in  the 
growth  of  coffee  has,  however,  been  far  greater 
than  that  of  sugar ;  and  Java  is  now  become  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  the  supply  of  these  im- 
portant products. 

In  1839,  the  government  officially  announced 
that  the  culKvation  of  i^iices,  previously  prohi- 
bited in  Java,  would  for  the  future  be  free  to  adl 
parties  desirous  of  engaging  in  it;  and,  further, 
that  every  facility  womd  be  given  to  such  persons, 
by  supplying  them  with  whatever  information, 
and  even  seed,  they  nught  require.  This  liberal 
policy  has  had  a  considerable  influence,  though 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  was  anticipated.  Indigo 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  various 
articles  introduced  into  the  island;  and  has  al- 
ready, indeed,  been  found  to  be  a  formidable  rival 
to  toe  indigo  of  India.  In  1828,  the  culture  of 
the  tea  plant  was  attempted;  and  considerable 
quantities  are  now  raised  m  different  parts  of  the 
ialand.  The  silk-worm  was  introduced  early  in 
18th  century;  but  though  often  renewed,  the 
atiera|yts  to  produce  silk  nave  failed.  Pepper  is 
extenaively  produced;  but  long  pepper,  though 
indigenous,  nas  been  comparatively  neglected. 
Tobaooo  and  cotton  may  be  ranked  among  the 
staple  products:  considerable  quantities  of  the 
latter  are  exported.  Maize  is  grown  in  the  plains, 
and  wheat,  lye,  oats,  and  iMrley  in  the  hilly 
tracts,  but  the  latter  only  in  small  quantities.  A 
great  ^-aiiety  of  pulses  and  vegetable  oils,  the 
nreet  potato,  cocoa,  betel-leaf,  and  pistachio  nuts 
are  ainong  the  other  articles  of  culture. 

Labour  is  very  cheap;  but  the  labouren  are, 
notwithstanding,  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
the  inhafai  of  Bengal,  being  generally  well  fed  and 
clothed,  and  for  uie  climate,  well  housed.  Their 
food  ia  principally  rice  or  maize,  with  a  little 
fugar;  their  dothW  is  chiefly  of  cotton,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  iuand  it  is  mostly  the  manu- 
foctnre  of  the  country;  but  they  consume  a 
greater  quantity  of  manuikctured  artides  of  good 
qoali^  than  the  Bengalese.  Each  peasant  has  his 
hat  of  bamboo,  which  costs  only  from  about  5f .  to 


10s.  in  the  fint  instance,  and  is  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  garden. 

The  proprietary  right  to  the  land,  except  in  a 
few  districts,  belongs  everj-where  to  the  sovereign. 
No  law  nor  usage  gives  to  the  oldest  occupant  the 
land  he  has  reclaimed  from  waste,  or  the  form  he 
has  enriched  by  his  industry.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  the  same  cultivator  may  continue  to 
occupy  the  same  field  for  Ufe,  and  his  family  may 
afterwards  succeed,  but  none  can  retain  possession 
against  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  even  of  his 
own  immediate  superior.  HaSf  the  produce  of 
wet  lands,  and  a  tnird  part  of  that  of  dry,  was 
formerly  exacted  by  the  government,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  takes  only^  one-fifui  part  of  the  produce ; 
nor  has  any  proprietor  purehasing  land  of  the  go- 
vernment the  right  to  demand  more  of  the  native 
occupant,  except  for  lands  which  the  proprietor 
himself  may  have  brought  into  cultivation,  for 
which  he  may  demand  one-third  part,  or  less, 
according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  It 
is  not  uninstructive  to  compare  this  moderate 
assessment  with  the  exorbitant  amount  taken 
from  the  occupien  in  Hindostan,  and  to  mark  the 
results  exhibited  in  the  impoverishment  of  the 
inhab.  of  British  India  and  the  stationary  state 
of  the  countiv,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Javanese 
labourer,  and  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
prosperity  of  Java. 

No  permission  is  necessary  from  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment  for  Europeans  wishing  to  go  to  Java, 
but  a  licence  from  the  colonial  governor  is  neces- 
sarv  to  remaining  there.  Europeans  are  permitted 
to  buy  and  sell  lands  in  the  W.  provs.,  and  to 
hold  leases  in  the  N.  The  principal  conditions 
are  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  1  per  cent,  on  the 
esdmated  value  of  the  property ;  that  the  pro- 
prietor shall  not  exact  more  than  the  before- 
mentioned  proportion  of  produce  as  rent;  and 
that  be  shall  keep  the  roads  and  bridges  in  repair. 
The  European  proprieton  receive  their  rents  in 
kind,  and  are  obliged  to  take  their  produce  to 
Batavia  to  be  shipped.  The  free  cultivation  of 
every  article  of  produce  is  allowed,  except  the 
poppv.  Large  capitals  have  been  expended  on 
the  Lands  held  by  Europeans  in  irrigation,  the 
construction  of  sugar-milb  and  mills  for  husking 
rice,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  from 
Europe.  The  introduction  of  European  capitalists 
and  residents  has  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  who  are  always  ready  to  enter 
their  service.  Theft  and  robbery  are  seldom  heard 
of  on  estates  belonnng  to  Europeans,  and  there 
are  no  instances  of  personal  *  violence  done  the 
latter.  A  village  system  is  very  prevalent,  bv 
which  everv  commune  has  its  own  lands,  the  cul- 
ture of  which  it  has  a  ri^ht  to  direct,  and  which 
is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabs.  in  com- 
mon, lliis  is  particulari^  the  case  i^  the  E. :  the 
produce  is  afterwards  divided  (after  deducting  the 
rent)  into  equal  parts,  according  to  the  numl^r  of 
hands  engaged  in  its  production.  The  land  be- 
l6nging  to  a  commune  varies  generally  from  about 
40  to  100  acres,  and  the  extent  allotted  to  each 
individual  from  one  half  to  two  acres. 

Manufactuies  are  few,  and  principally  domestic: 
the  peasant's  family  fabricates  almost  everv  ar- 
ticle required  for  its  own  use.  Cotton  goods  are 
woven ;  and  a  cubit's  length  of  cotton  cloth,  5 
spans  in  breadth,  is  considered  a  suflScient  day'a 
work  by  the  Javanese  weaver. 

The  Javanese  and  Indian  isUndeis,  in  seneral^ 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing fine  cloths  of  any  kind :  all  their  fabrica 
are  of  a  coarse,  though  durable  texture ;  and  all 
the  laboun  of  the  loom  are  performed  by  women 
only.     Of  calico-printing  the  Javanese  are  en- 
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tirely  ignonuit;  but  they  hmve  a  singnlar  substi- 
late  for  it.    The  part  not  intended  to  be  coloured, 
they  daub  over  with  melted  wax.     The  doth, 
thus  treated,  is  thrown  into  the  dyeing-vat,  and 
the  interstices  take  the  colour  of  the  pattern.    If 
a  second  or  third  colour  have  to  be  added,  the 
operation  is  repeated  on  the  ground  made  by  the 
first  application  of  wax;  more  wax  is  applied, 
and  the  cloth  is  once,  or  oflener,  consigned  to  the 
vat.    The  greater  refinement  that  is  attempted, 
the  more  certain  seems  to  be  the  failure.    This 
awkward  substitute  for  printing  adds  100  per  cent., 
at  least,  to  the  price  of  the  doth.    And  yet,  un- 
skilful   as    the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
Javanese  is,  it  generally  exoeu  that  of  the  other 
islandexB  of  the  Archipelago.    Leather  and  sad- 
dlery are  made  at  Solo,  boots  and  shoes  at  Sama- 
rang,  mats,  and  hats  of  bamboo,  coir,  fishing-nets, 
paper  from  the  bark  of  the  Monu  T^ajpyrifera^ 
Dricks,  cabinet-work,  carved  wooden  articles,  boats 
and  ships,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  natives 
are  tolerably  versed,  and  kriset,  matchlocks,  and 
other  arms,  are,  exdusive  of  cottons,  the  chief 
manufactures.    Copper  and  brass  pans  are  made, 
but  their  manufacture  has  very  much  declined. 
Almost  all  the  manufactured  goods  used  by  Eu- 
ropeans are  imported.    Java  is  the  only  island  of 
the  £.  Archipelago  in  which  salt  is  made  to  any 
extent:  along  the  N.  coast  there  are  numerous 
salt-pans,  from  which  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
article  is  obtained  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption— a  quantity  estimated  at  82,000  tons 
annually.    The  salt  marshes,  and  other  inlets  of 
the  sea,  are  often  embanked  for  the  rearing  of  fish 
in  large  numben. 

In  architecture,  the  Javanese  surpass  the  other 
natives  of  the  £.  Archipelago ;  and  manv  stmo- 
tnres  of  stone  and  brick,  some  in  a  style  of  su- 
perior magnificence,  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.     But  the  art  of  building  has  declined 
since  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  the 
modem  Japanese  do  not  even  understand  the  art 
of  turning  an  aich,  though  arches  are  se0n  in 
every  ancient  structure  remaining  in  Java.    The 
hanUotu,  or  palaces  of  the  native  nobles,  are 
walled  indosures,  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan,  and 
comprising  numerous  buildings.    They  were  for- 
merly constructed  of  hewn  stone,  but  at  present 
consist  only  of  ill-buznt  bricks  and  ill-concocted 
mortar.    After  these,  the  better  sort  of  residences 
are  called  patuk^MiMj  a  word  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit;  and  the  edifice  is,  therefore,  probably 
of  Indian  origin.    In  most  of  these  a  thatdicia 
Toof  is  supported  by  four  wooden  pillais,  round 
which  is  an  awning  of  light  materials,  supported 
by  movable  props  of  bamboo ;  and  the  whole  is 
closed  in  by  a  temporary  paling,  and  divided  into 
apartments  by  light  partitions.    The  chief  ma- 
terials of  tbe  houses  of  the  Javanese  are  the 
bamboo,  rattan,  palmetto  leaf,  and  wild  nass. 
The  house  of  a  peasant  in  a  populous  part  of  Java, 
where  materials  are  not  the  most  abundant,  will 
not  exceed  the  value  of  60  days'  labour.    In  the 
dweUingi  of  the  chie&  there  Is  genendly,  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  house,  a  kind  uf  state 
bM,  rather  for  display  than  use ;  but  an  ordinary 
bed  is  usually  only  Uie  bamboo  floor  of  the  cot- 
tage, or,  at  best,  a  bench  of  the  same  flimsy 
material,  on  which  a  mat  and  small  pillow  are 
laid,  and  the  peasant  retires  to  rest  without  un- 
dressing.   Food  is  served  up  on  salvers  or  trays 
of  wood  or  brass.    A  few  Cbmese  porcelain  dishes 
•re  used  occasionally,  but  ndther  spoons,  knives, 
nor  forks. 

The  commerce  between  Java  and  Holland,  which 
amounts  to  five-sevenths  of  the  whole  external 


Handd  Maattchaj^,  or  Dutch  Commercial  So- 
dety,  which  includes  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
persons  in  the  mother  country. 

The  prindpal  articles  of  import  are  linen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  chintzes,  muslins,  provisions, 
wines  and  spirits,  iron  and  iron  goods,  and  woollen 
goods,  haberdashery,  glass,  and  copper  wares,  from 
Europe  and  America ;  opium  from  the  Levant  and 
Bengal ;  sacking,  linens,  and  wheat,  from  India ; 
porcelain,  tea,  tobacco,  silk  and  sUk  goods,  from 
China ;  copper  and  camphor  from  Japan ;  gambier, 
coffee,  tin,  cotton,  gold  dust,  benzoin,  and  sandal> 
wood  from  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  ouantities  of  the 
principal  articles  exported  from  Ja>*a,  in  eadi  of 
the  years  1861  and  1862 1— 


isei 

isas 

Arrack              lef^rs 

8,226 

7,868 

Cochinesl  .      ponden 

fil,M8 

6,250 

Caoutchouc         piculs 

10,776 

9.420 

Resin          .            „ 

6,369 

7,968 

Hides  Cow  &>    ^^ 
Buffalo   .     J   ■*"" 

310,909 

867,341 

Indigo        .      ponden 

417.109 

864,244 

Ciniuunon .        piculi 

66 

88 

Coffee        •           „ 

310,160 

175,264 

OU      .       . 

7,679 

9,361 

Pepper       .           „ 

11,098 

13,838 

Rattans     .           „ 

61.286 

66,167 

Rice  .       •            „ 

800,798 

629,968 

Cloves        •           „ 

178 

17 

Nutmegs    .            „ 

289 

1,826 

Bugar,  White         „ 

1,844,766 

1,548,028 

„      Blown        „ 

61,882 

878 

Tobacco     •           „ 

112,016 

116,921 

Tin     .       . 

4,187 

4,086 

Birds'  Nesti    ) 
(edible)        f     » 

645 

139 

Salt    .       .    koyanga 

8,066 

«« 

The  value  of  the  prindpal  artides  exported  firom 
Java  in  the  year  1861  amounted  to  8,478,8601,  of 
which  2,446,880iL  was  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
but  82,986/.  to  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of 
1862  amounted  to  8,858,996/.  in  value,  of  which 
2,422,08U  was  to  the  Netherhmds,  and  88,010/.  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  internal  traffic  of  Java  is  oompaiativdy 
small,  though  few  countries  have  better  means  of 
communication.  A  carriage  road,  extending  from 
one  extremity  of  Java  to  the  other,  800  m.  in 
length,  was  made  by  General  Daendds,  a  Dutch 
governor,  but  it  is  alleged  that  its  construction 
cost  the  Uves  of  12,000  natives. 

The  Chinese  weights  are  invariably  used  in 
commercial  transactions  at  Batavia,  and  through- 
out Java  and  Uie  other  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 
These  are  the  picul  and  the  cattie,  which  is  ita 
hundredth  part  The  picul  is  commonly  estimated 
at  125  Dutch  or  188^  lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  at  Ba- 
tavia it  has  been  long  reckoned  equal  to  186  lbs. 
avoird.  The  bahar  is  8,  and  the  timbang  5,  piculs. 
The  ooyang  of  rice  is  equivalent  to  8,800  lbs. 
Dutch.  The  coins  in  use  are  similar  to  those 
current  in  the  Netherlands.  Spanish  doUaxs  are 
recdved  at  the  custom-house  in  Batavia,  at  the 
rate  of  100  for  260  florins. 

Gooermacnt.— Java,  inc.  Madura,  is  divided  into 
24  provinces,  or  residendes,  each  governed  by  a 
European  reddent,  assisted  by  a  secretary,  and  as 
many  sub-residents  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  reddendes  are  snb-divided  into  arronds.  or 
regendes,  the  administration  of  which,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  police,  is  confided  to  native  chiefa, 
termed  r^ents.  The  colonial  government  at  Bau- 
full  and  complete  power  over  all  the 
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Dutch  colonies  in  the  £.  seas.    The  gov.-general 
ttade^  is  diiefly  carried  on  by  the  NederhmdiMch  I  in  the  cap.  u  the  repreoentative  of  the  xing  of 
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HoUsnd,  and  comnumder-in-chief  of  the  foioes  by 
Und  and  sea.  He  is  aariflted  by  a  aecretary-flenenl, 
and  a  colonial  oonndl  of  foor  memben,  who  most 
be  of  Datch  extzaction,  boxn  in  Holland,  or  one  of 
its  dependenciea,  and  thir^  yean  of  age,  and 
who  can  exercise  no  other  fonctions  whUe  they 
remain  councillors^    Jostioe  is  administered  in  the 
last  resort  in  a  supreme  court  at  fiatavia,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  above  the  value  of  500 
florins.    Three  subordinate  civil  and  criminal  tri- 
bunals, and  three  courts  martial,  subordinate  to  a 
central  ooort  in  the  cap.,  are  esUblished  in  Batovia, 
Samarang,  and  Sourabaya.    A  member  from  each 
of  these  courts  makes  a  circuit  at  least  every  three 
months  into  the  residencies  under  its  control,  to 
preside  at  a  court  of  assize,  composed  besides  of 
four  native  chie&  chosen  annually  by  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  recommendation  of  the  natives.  The 
nermanent  tribunals  of  the  residencies  are  the 
hnd-raadem,  composed  of  the  resident,  four  mems. 
selected  from  among  the  regents,  and  a  secretary. 
In  each  anond.  and  oommime  are  justices  of  the 
peace,  with  authority  in  petty  cases.  The  Chinese 
are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  under  function- 
aries chosen  by  them,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
Dutch  for  the  behaviour  of  the  rest.    There  are 
few  aUves  belonging  to  Europeans  in  Java.    The 
greatest  reli^ous  toleration  exists,  and  ministers 
of  all  Christian  sects  are  equally  remunerated  by 
the  government.    Superior  schools  are  established 
in  the  chief  towns,  and  primary  schools  in  most  of 
the  residencies.    The  squadron  stationed  in  Java 
sometimes  comprises  several  ships  of  the  line,  but 
in  time  of  peace  usually  consists  only  of  a  few 
frigates  and  corvettes.   'There  is,  besides,  a  colo- 
nial navy  of  light  vessels,  which  forms  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  service,  though  both  are  genendly 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  admiral  of  the 
royal  souadron,  who  has  the  title  of  Director  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Navy.    Besides  the  foregoing 
force,  a  flotilla  of  cruisers,  manned  by  native  Javan- 
ese, is  supported  by  the  different  marine  residen- 
cies.   The  land  forces  consist  of  several  battalions 
oi  infantry  and  artillery,  a  corps  of  pioneers,  a 
regiment  of  hussars,  and  a  portion  of  a  squadron 
of  lancen.     In  all  there  are  about  10,000  Euro- 
peans in  the  Dutch  Javanese  army.    Notwith- 
standing  the  heavy   expense  incturred   in   the 
government,  Java  is  one  of  the  few  colonial  de- 
pendencies that  in  ordinary  years  remit  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  mother  country. 

The  Jaoamete,  as  a  nation,  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  any  in  the  K  Arehipelago.  They  only, 
of  those  inhabiting  that  region,  have  a  native 
calendar,  and  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilised  life.  They 
appear  to  have  received  these  originally  from  Hin- 
dostan,  together  with  the  HindM>  religion,  which 
is  sapposed  to  have  prevailed  over  Java,  till  its 
coDouest  1^  the  Mohammedans  in  1478. 

HiMaty, — The  history  of  Java  cannot  be  traced 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  further  than  the 
Utter  portion  of  the  12th  century.  From  that 
time  down  to  the  establishment  of  Mohamme- 
danism, at  the  dose  of  the  15th  century,  the  reli- 
gion, of  the  people  was  a  modified  Hindooiam  and 
a  nomber  of  independent  states  existed  in  Java. 
The  rains  of  Mojopahit,  one  of  the  principal  capi- 
tals of  these  several  states,  are  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  East.  This  city  had  between 
two  opposite  gates,  the  remains  of  which  still 
exist,  a  breadu  of  about  3  m.,  which  would  give 
a  circuit  of  12  m.  if  the  enclosure  had  been  a 
sqnare.  The  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Mojopahit  was 
overtomed  by  the  Arabs  in  1478. 

The  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the 
Dutch  in  1595.    The  latter  founded  Batam  in 
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1619,  and  gradually  consolidated  their  power  on 
the  island,  though' for  a  lon|[  period  engaged  in 
continual  wars  with  the  native  sovereigns.  In 
1811,  Java  was  taken  by  a  British  force  from  Hin- 
dostan,  and  held  till  1816,  when,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands. 

JAXARTES,  a  celebrated  river  of  antiquity, 
now  very  j^nendly  acknowledged  to  be  identical 
with  the  Sir-Daria,  the  chief  stream  of  the  Kiigbis- 
steppe.  It  rises  in  the  Kachkar-Davan,  a  W. 
branch  of  the  Tiang-khang  range,  in  lat  42^^  80' 
N.,  and  long.  78^  50'  £.  Its  course  to  Kokan  is 
WSW.  about  180  m.;  but  at  that  point  it  takes 
a  NNW.  direction  for  about  800  m.  as  far  as  Ak- 
metschet,  in  lat.  45<'  N.,  long.  6&>  5'  E.,  where 
the  channel  divides,  the  N.  and  larger  branch  re- 
taining the  name  Sir,  while  that  to  the  S.  is 
called  Kouvan-Daria:  their  mouths  in  the  Cas- 

{>ian  Sea  lie  about  40  m.  apart,  but  are  both  in 
ong  61^.  The  entire  length  of  the  Sir,  including 
its  windings,  cannot  be  much  less  than  900  m. ; 
and  it  is  both  broad  and  deep,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  its  being  the  sole  recipient  of  the 
waters  on  the  N.  side  of  the  great  chain  separat- 
ing the  khanate  of  Kokan  from  Chinese  Turkestan. 
It  has  no  aflluent  of  any  great  size ;  its  banks  (which 
are  low  and  sandy)  are  usually  flooded  in  summer 
and  at  the  beginning  of  winter;  and  the  water  is 
described  as  being  loaded  with  a  whitish-brown 
deposit  The  ruins  of  temples  and  habitations  in 
the  Karakonm  sands  at  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
clearly  proved  that  its  banks  were  once  peopled  by 
a  race  far  more  civilised  than  the  brigand  Kiighis, 
who  now  wanda  over  the  steppe. 

Herodotus  gives  the  name  Araxeg  to  a  large 
river  full  of  fish,  and  studded  with  islands,  situ- 
ated in  a  vast  immeasurable  plain.     (See  1.  201- 
216.)    Some  geographers  have  conjectured  that 
he  meant  the  Amoo  (Oxm),  others  the  Wolga; 
but    D'AnviUe,  Heeren,   and  Mannert   clearly 
show,  from  the  position  of  the  Massagatn  rela- 
tively to  the  Issadones,  that  no  other  river  but  the 
Sir  could  have  been  meant  by  the  Father  of  His- 
tory.   Ancient  geographers  agree  in  stating  that 
the  Jaxartes  flow^  into  the  Caspian  Sets,  an 
assertion,   perhaps,  not   quite   so   erroneous   as 
modem  critics  have  supposed,  if  any  credit  be 
attached  to  the  investigations  of  Mouravief  and 
Berg  on  the  level  of  the  country  between  the 
Caspian  and  Arab  seas,  which  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  great  salt-lakes  were  once  umted. 
This  conjecture,  also,  if  it  be  correct,  at  once 
accounts  for  the  great  breadth  (E.  and  W.)  given 
to  the  Caspian  by  all  the  ancient  writers.    With 
respect  to  the  term  Araxetj  which  was  used  by 
the  old  authors  as  applicable  to  at  least  fiv 
distinct  rivers,  it  is  now  regarded  as  generic, 
meaning  simply  any  rap^  stream,  like  the  modem 
Atom,    (See  D'Anville's  paper,  Des  Fleuves  du 
Nom  d'Araxes,  in  vol.  xxxvi  of  the  Histoire  de 
rAcad.des  Inscriptions.)     Herodotus,  whose  geo- 
graphy is  in  general  very  accurate,  was  probably 
led  into  his  mistake  respecting  the  direction  of 
the  Axaxes  by  not  knowing  that  this  name  was 
held  in  common  bv  several  eastern  rivers. 

JEAN  D'ANGIiLY  (ST.),  a  town  of  France, 
d<^p.  Charente  Inf<^eure,  cap.  arrond.  on  the 
Boutonne,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable  for 
vessels  of  from  80  to  40  tons,  88  m.  SE.  bv  £.  La 
Rochelle.  Pop.  6,405  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill 
built,  but  dean  and  dieerful.  It  has  an  ancient 
abbey,  a  handsome  public  hall,  some  baths,  a 
theatre,  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  timber. 

JEDBURGH,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  oo.  Roxburgh,  of  which  it  ia 
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the  ca|).|  in  a  naiiow  valley  on  the  Jed,  ahout  2  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  Teviot,  near  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Cbeviota,  40  m.  S£.  Edinbuii^h, 
and  48  m.  NE.  bv  N.  Carlisle,  on  a  branch  line 
of  the  Edinbuxvh  and  Hawick  railway.  Pop. 
8,428  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  four  leading 
streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
are  vdde  and  wdl  built.  Around  the  town  are 
several  beautiful  villas.  The  Town  Head,  a  street 
panllel  with  the  river,  consists  of  old  houses, 
which,  with  their  inhab.,  are  said  for  generations 
to  have  undergone  little  or  no  change.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  castle  (built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  Jedburgh,  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence), containing  a  bridewell  and  prison,  the  co. 
hall,  the  town-house,  and  churches  belonging 
respectively  to  the  Associate  Synod  and  Belief. 
The  par.  church  consists  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  abbey,  founded  by  David  I.  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  will  be  noticed  below.  A  majority  of 
the  people  are  dissenters.  The  denomination  of 
dissentprs,  termed  ReUefy  had  its  origin  here  in 
1754.  The  grammar-school  of  Jedburgh,  an  en- 
dowed seminary,  has  long  been  eminent.  It  had 
among  its  pupUs  Thomson,  the  author  of  the 
'  Seasons  *  and  of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  bom 
in  the  par.  of  Ednam,  in  this  eo.,  on  the  11th  of 
Sept.  1700.  Dr.  Thomas  Somerville,  author  of 
'  the  History  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Life  of 
Queen  Anne,'  was  minister  of  Jedburgh. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  is  that  of 
woollens.  The  fabrics  made  are  blankets,  carpets, 
flannels,  and  hosierv. 

The  abbey  of  Jedburgh,  belonging  to  the  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  must,  when  entire,  have 
been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
structures  in  Scotland.  It  exhibits  different  styles 
of  architecture,  according  to  the  taste  prevailing 
at  the  different  periods  when  it  was  built.  The 
waUs  of  the  nave,  central  tower,  and  choir  re- 
main, and,  though  much  dilapidated,  thev  suffi- 
ciently attest  Its  ancient  grandeur.  llie  K. 
transept,  which  has  a  beautifm  traceried  window, 
is  nearly  entire.  There  are  two  magnificent 
Norman  doors  in  this  edifice,  one  at  the  W.  end, 
and  the  other  in  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave,  dose  to 
the  transept  The  ruin  generally  affords  fine 
examples  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  earljr  Eng- 
lish styles,  the  latter  being  exemplified  in  the 
long  range  of  narrow  paintMl  windows  above  the 
arches  of  the  middlepart  of  the  nave,  and  in  the 
blank  arches  of  the  W.  end.  The  altar,  or  £.  end 
of  the  choir,  the  cloisters,  and  the  chapter-house, 
have  disappeared. 

A  monastery  for  Grey  Frian  was  founded  in  this 
town  by  the  citizens  in  1613 ;  but  of  it  all  traces 
have  disappeared.  Here  may  still  be  seen  the 
house  in  which  Queen  Mary  lodged  after  her 
visit  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  at  Hermitage. 
Mary  continued  in  it  several  days,  owing  to  a 
sickness  she  had  contracted  in  her  unfortunate 
journey.  The  apartment  which  she  occupied  was 
on  the  third  story,  and  is  in  tolerable  preser^ 
vation. 

Jedbuigh  was  erected  into  a  royal  bor.  in  the 
12th  century ;  but  the  castle,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  gaol  and  bridewell,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  earlier  date.  After  having 
oeen  for  some  thne  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  castle  was  taken  by  the  Scotch,  in  1409, 
and  demolished.  LUce  other  borderers,  the  citizens 
of  Jedburgh  were  anciently  more  celebrated  for 
their  martial  than  for  their  peaoeftil  virtues. 
Their  favourite  weapon  was  a  partizan  or  halbert, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Jethart  (Jedbuigh) 
staff.'  Iheir  war-cry,  or  slogan,  was  ^Jethart's 
here.'    The  term  *  Jethart  Justice,'  which  implies 
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execution  before  trial,  is  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated  in  the  many  instances  of  lynch  law  executed 
here  on  border  marauders.  (Scott's  Border  Min- 
strelsy, L  50.)  The  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  descended  from  the  ancient  border 
family  of  the  Kers  of  Femiehurst,  for  centuries  the 
feudal  superiors  of  the  bor.,  has  the  title  of  Lord 
Jedburgh. 

Jedburgh  unites  with  N.  Berwick,  Haddington, 
Lauder,  and  Dunbar  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Registered  voters,  174  in  1864.  Cor- 
poration revenue  29/L  in  1868-64. 

JEDDO.    See  Yeddo. 

JELLALABAD,  or  JULALABAD,  a  town  of 
Affghanistan,  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  on  the  high 
road  between  Caubnl  and  reshawur,  80  m.  K  by 
N.  the  former,  and  60  m.  WNW.  the  latter;  lau 
MP  30'  N.;  long.  70O  32'  E.  It  is  a  small  town, 
with  a  bazaar  of  50  shops,  and  a  pop.  of  2,000 
people;  but  its  number  increases  tenfold  in  the 
cold  season,  as  the  people  flock  to  it  from  the 
surrounding  hills.  Julalabad  is  the  residence  of 
a  chief  of  the  Bamkzye  family,  who  has  a  revenue 
of  about  7  lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  The  Caubul 
river  passes  \^  m.  N.  or  the  town,  and  is  about  150 
yards  wide :  it  is  not  fordable. 

JEMME  (EL).    See  Tysdrus. 

JENA,    a  town  of  Central  Grermany,  gprand 
duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  circ  Weimar-Jena,  cap. 
district,  on  the  Saale,  12  m.  E.  Weimar,  and  41 
m.  SW.  Halle,  on  the  railway  from  Halle  to 
Gotha.    Pop.  6,984  in  1861.    The  town,  which 
is  walled,  and  has  handsome  suburbs  outside  ita 
four  gates,  lies  in  a  valley,  between  two  abrupt 
eminences,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.    The 
streets  are  wide,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  large 
and  well  built,  many  being  highly  ornamented 
with  rude  and  grotesque  sculpture.    The  ducal 
palace,  containing  a  library  and  museum,  with  a 
good  coUection  of  minerals  and  animals,  1  Rom. 
Cath.  and  8  Protestant  churches,  8  hospitals,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  the  university-house,  are  the 
chief  public  buildings.    It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able eminence  for  literature,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university,  founded  in  the  17th  century  by  the 
sovereign  princes   of  the  Ernestine   branch  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  in  idiom  the  patronage  and 
appointment  of  the  professors  is  stUl  vested.    The 
constitution  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Gr«rman 
universities;    it  has  faculties  oi  divinity,   law, 
medieine,  and  philosophy,  with  28  ordinary  pro- 
fessors,   compMing    a    sena/vs   academicug,    for 
examining  students  and conforring  degrees:  there 
are  also  17  extraordinary  professorsjimd  a  few 
prvoat-docenUHf  or  private  tutors.    The  salaries 
of  the  ordinarv  professors  range  between  801.  and 
1802.,  those  of  the  '  extraordinary*  varying  from 
SOi.  to  902.,  which  are  increased  by  fees  from 
pupils,  each  of  whom  pays  at  the  rate  of  about 
5  thalers,  or  15s.  6€2L,  for  the  course.    The  re- 
muneration of  the  tutors  depends  wholly  on  the 
number  of  their  pupils.    The  annual  expenditure 
of  the  tmiversity,  mcludin^  the  expense  of  theo- 
lo^cal  and  other  seminanes,  the  library  (com- 
prising 100,000  vols.),  veterinary  school,  collec- 
tions, botanical  garden,  and  officers,  amounts  to 
about  88,000  thalers,  or  nearly  6,000/.,  a  year. 
A  fund,  also,  similar  to  that  in  GiSttingen,  with 
a  capital  of  4^6002.,  is  employed  in  pensioning 
the  widows  of  professors ;  and  an  academical  re- 
fectory fund  {Speiae-anstaU)t  supported  by  endow- 
ments and  yeanv  grants  from  the  grand  dukes  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  Coburg,  and  Meiningen,  furnishes 
daily  meals  at  several  ordinaries  for  182  indigent 
students.    The  number  of  students  has  averaged 
500  during  the  last  10  or  12  years ;  an  attendance 
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fu  more  limited  than  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
centuTj,  when  3,000  were  in  actual  reddenoe  at 
the  same  time.  Living  in  Jena  is  considered 
cheaper  than  at  almost  any  other  nniyersity  of 
Germany;  and  a  student  may  live  respectably, 
and  enjoy  for  half  the  money  the  same  education 
he  eonld  command  in  Great  Britain.  The  in- 
dustiy  of  the  town,  which  is  considerable,  com- 
prises the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  fabrics, 
nats,  and  tobacco.  Three  annual  furs  are  very 
numerously  attended. 

Jena  is 'famous  in  modem  history,  from  its 
vicinity  having  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle 
of  the  14th  of  October,  1806,  between  the  French 
aimy,  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Prussian^  com- 
manded by  the  king  and  duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action.  The  French  gained  a  complete  and 
decisive  victory.  The  Prussians  lost  above  20,000 
men,  killed  and  taken  in  the  course  of  the  da^, 
with  all  their  cannon  and  baggage.  In  fact,  their 
army  may  be  said  to  have  been  totally  destroyed; 
as  most  of  the  troops  who  escaped  from  the  field 
were  soon  after  compelled  to  surrender. 

JERSEY,  an  island  of  the  English  Channel, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  of 
that  group  known  as  the  Channel  Islands,  m  St. 
Michaers  Bay,  13  m.  W.  the  coast  of  France,  and 
8d  m.  S.  Portland  Bill,  its  NW.  point  being  in 
lat  4^  16'  N.,  long.  39  22'  W.    Shape  somewhat 
oblong;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  12  m. ;  avera^ 
breadth,  6  m. ;  area,  89,000  acres.    Pop.  66,076  m 
1^1,  and  57,020  in  1851.    The  entire  N.  side  of 
the  island,  and  portions  of  the  NE.  and  SW.  sides, 
ate  defended  by  bold  precipitous  rocks,  rising  to 
upwards  of  250  ft  above  the  sea,  and  aU  around 
it  are  almost  innumerable  rocky  islets,  separated 
from  the  clifi  by  the  operation  of  the  tides,  which 
set   with  great   force   and   rapidity  round  the 
Channel  luands.    Tlie  surface  has  a  general  in- 
clination from  N.  to  S.,  on  which  side  the  cosFt 
approaches  the  level  of  the  sea.    There  is  little 
table  land;  but  elevated  hill  ranges  run  south- 
ward, bounding  deep  and  narrow  vales,  watered 
by  small  rivers.    Jeney,  geologically  considered, 
is,  like  the  other  island  in  the  same  group, 
compoaed  of  secondary  rocks,  resting  on  granite 
formations.     True  granite  is  not  observed;  but 
sicnite,  which  is  largely  quarried  and  exported  as 
panite,  is  very  prevalent,  passing  in  some  parts 
mto  porphyry  and  greenstone :  it  is  covered  in  the 
S.  and  more  level  tracts  by  schtstus  and  day-slate, 
intermingled  here  and  there  with  a  dav  conglo- 
merate.   Iron  and  manganese,  the  only  metals 
that  occur,  are  not  wrought.    Tlie  dimate,  though 
damp^  owing  to  frequent  rains  and  intense  sea- 
fogs,  is  remarkably  mild.    *  The  island.'  says  Dr. 
Hooper, '  enjoys  an  early  spring  and  a  lengthened 
antomn,  vegetation  being  usually  active  and  for- 
ward in  March,  and  the  landscape  far  from  naked 
at  the  end  of  December.    Spring  is  marked  by 
lusteadiness  of  temperature  and  harsh  variable 
weather,  with  a  prevalence  of  £.  winds ;  and  this 
disadvantage  is  fdt  particularly  in  May,  which 
often  ftila  to  bring  with  it  the  expected  enjoy- 
ments.   March  is  mild,  and  October  yet  milder.* 
(Observations  on  the  Top.,  Clim.,  and  Diseases  of 
Jeney.)    The  soil  in  the  higher  parts  is  gritty, 
bang  composed  of  detritus  from  the  rocks  and  sea 
sand,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould;  but  in  the 
vmlleys  there  is  a  great  depth  of  alluvial  matter, 
washed  down  by  violent  rains  from  the  higher 
lands ;  and  these  tracts,  where  not  swampy,  are 
extreniely  fertile.    The  SW.  comer  of  the  island 
is  a  mere  assemblage  of  sandy  and  barren  hillocks. 
Agriculture  is  backward,   owing  partly  to  the 
muute  division  of  property,  occasioned  by  the  law 


of  gavelkind,  and  partly  to  the  insuffidency  of 
rural  labourers.  The  value  of  land  ranges  between 
1202.  and  160/.  per  acre,  and  rents  vary  from  4L 
10s.  to  6L  15ii.,  according  to  the  distance  from  St. 
Heller's,  the  capitaL  Farms  average  about  four 
acres,  few  exceeding  ten:  the  oocupierB  are  for 
the  most  part  poor. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  as  applicable  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  is  weU  understood,  and  absolute 
fallows  are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen.  Wheat  crops,  cut 
early  in  August^  produce,  according  to  the  official 
returns,  nearly  5  qrs.  per  acre,  and  the  gross  yearly 
produce  is  said  to  amount  to  13,000  qrs.  of  wheut 
and  3,200  qrs.  of  barley.  But  the  culture  of  neither 
wheat,  barley,  nor  oats,  is  found  to  be  profitable, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  chiefly  imported.  Potatoes 
are  raised  in  large  quantities,  the  returns  some- 
times exceeding  60,000  lbs.  per  acre,  but  the  sea- 
weed used  as  manure  gives  them  an  unpleasant 
flavour.  Parsneps  and  maneold-wurzel  are  largely 
cultivated.  Lucerne  is  highly  in  favour  with  the 
farmers,  as  it  will  grow  on  soils  unfit  for  other 
purposes:  four  crops  in  a  year  are  not  unusual, 
and  tlie  land  is  afterwards  fed  off.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  cultivable  land  is  occupied  by  apple 
trees,  and  the  exports  of  apples  and  cider  have 
been  steadily  increasing  for  some  years.  The 
annual  yield  of  apples  averages  20  hhds.  per  acre. 
The  pear-main  is  a  good  eating  apple,  but  the 
pride  of  the  island  is  the  ehaum&ntelfe  pear,  often 
a  pound  in  weight,  and  sold  occasionally  at  the 
rate  of  5L  per  hundred.  The  coimar  pear  is  also 
well  esteemed,  and  peach-apricots,  melons,  and 
strawberries  are  abundant,  and  noted  for  size  and 
flavour.  Timber  trees  grow  in  the  hedge-rows, 
and  unite  with  the  fruit  trees  in  giving  to  the 
scenery  softness  and  richness  rarely  equalled.  *  In 
fact,'  says  Mr.  Inglis,  *  Jersey  appears  like  an 
extensive  pleasure-ground,  one  immense  park, 
thickly  studded  with  trees,  beautifully  undulating, 
and  dotted  with  cottagea'  (Channel  Ishinds,  i. 
p.  35.)  The  manure  universally  used  in  dressing 
the  land  is  sea-weed  or  ntnc,  the  gaUiering  of 
which  is  restricted  by  the  island  legislature  to  two 
seasons,  the  middle  of  March  and  the  end  of  July, 
times  of  great  interest  to  the  natives.  On  grass 
lands  the  vraic  is  used  in  its  natural  state,  but  for 
other  purposes  it  is  burnt.  Cattle  breeding  is  a 
favourite  and  highly  profitable  pursuit  here  and 
in  the  other  Channel  Islands,  and  the  treasure 
highest  in  a  Jerseyman's  estimation  is  his  cow. 

The  Jersey  cow,  usuallv  called  the  Aldemey 
cow  in  England,  materially  differs  ^m  that  of 
Guernsey,  which  is  larger,  and  resembles  the 
short-homed  Devonshire  breed.  It  has  a  fine, 
curved,  tapering  horn,  slender  nose,  fine  skin,  and 
deer-like  form.  Its  purity  is  maintained  by 
breeding  in  and  in ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
breed  intact,  the  legislature  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  other  breeds  under  heavy  penalties. 
Milch  cows  produce  daily,  at  an  average,  10  quarts 
of  milk  and  I  lb.  of  butter  (8  quarts  of  the  former 
produdng  1  lb.  of  the  latter), <the  yearly  produce 
of  a  cow  bein^  estimated  at  lOL  The  pnce  of  a 
good  cow  vanes  from  lOL  to  15/.  The  butter  is 
chiefly  sent  for  sale  to  St.  Heller's  market,  or  ex- 
ported to  Eng^land.  Sheep  are  little  reared.  The 
Jersey  horse  is  a  cross  or  the  Cossack,  procured 
through  the  residence  of  some  Russian  cavalry 
on  the  island  in  1800 :  it  is  a  strong,  hard-work- 
ing animal,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breed,  llie  oyster  fishery 
employs  many  of  the  natives,  but  lately  it  has 
been  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
the  French  fishermen  of  Granville.  Iiie  fishery 
is  most  active  from  Feb.  to  May.  The  conger-eel 
and  herring  fishery,  formerly  highly  productive, 
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has  been  almost  superseded  by  the  deep-sea  cod 
fishery,  which  employs  nearly  80  vessels  of  8,000 
tons,  and  gives  employment  during  the  summer 
to  1.300  Jerseymen. 

The  trade  of  Jersey  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  last  50  years,  and  its  commercial  relations, 
formerly  confined  to  England  and  France,  now 
extend  to  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  the  W. 
Indies,  and  S.  America.  The  teade  with  England 
is  subject  to  certain  regulations  intended  to  pre- 
vent contraband  traffic ;  but  every  article  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Jersey  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  mother  country  on  payment  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  simUar  commodities  grown, 
produced,  or  manufactured  at  home.  The  island 
receives  from  England  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  hosiery,  hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware 
and  glass,  soap  and  candles,  and  about  20,000  tons 
of  coals  yearly,  in  exchange  for  which  it  sends 
apples  and  cider,  cattle,  potatoes  and  potato-spirit, 
oysters,  and  granite.  The  imports  from  France 
consist  of  wine  and  brandy,  skins,  fruit,  and 
poultry,  for  which  coals,  bricKs  and  potatoes  are 
sent  in  exchange.  The  island  is  supplied  with 
fir  and  oak  timber  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  with 
hemp,  linen  fabrics,  and  tallow  from  Russia,  with 
wheat  and  barley  from  Prussia  and  Denmaik,  and 
with  cheese,  geneva,  and  tiles  from  Holland,  the 
exports  to  these  countries  chiefly  consisting  of 
coffee  and  sugar  from  Brazil,  with  which  this 
island  has  extensive  dealings.  The  imports  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily  average  yearly  70,000 
eaU  of  wine  and  100,000  gall,  of  brandy.  The 
Jersey  merchants  also  trade  with  Honduras  for 
mahogany,  sent  chiefly  to  England.  The  manu- 
facturing* industry  of  the  island  is  almost  confined 
to  ship-building,  shoe-making,  and  hosiery.  Ship- 
building is  earned  on  to  a  considerable  extent  m 
consequence  of  the  timber  imported  into  the  island 
being  exempted  from  all  duty.  Shoe-making  is 
pretty  extensively  carried  on,  and  about  13,000 
pairs  of  boota  and  shoes,  chiefly  of  French  leather, 
are  sent  annually  to  British  N.  America.  The 
hosiery  business  has  greatly  declined,  owing  to 
the  use  of  machine-made  stockings;  and  the 
persons  now  employed  in  it  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  demand  of  the  island.  The  communication 
with  England  is  kept  up  by  means  of  steamers  to 
and  from  Southampton  four  times  a  week,  and  by 
mail-packeta  twice  a  week  to  and  from  Weymouth. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  from  Southampton, 
packeta  leave  for  St.  Malo  and  Granville,  return- 
ing on  the  alternate  days.  Traders  are  constantly 
sauing  to  and  from  London,  Bristol,  and  other 
Enelish  ports. 

The  vernacular  language  of  the  island  is  French, 
which  is  used  in  the  churches  and  courts  of  law : 
the  upper  ranks  speak  it  in  its  pnrit}%  but  ^e 
lower  classes  speak  Jersey-French,  a  patois  com- 
pounded of  old  Norman-French  with  Gallicised 
English.  English,  however,  is  becoming  daily 
more  prevalent,  and  most  of  the  countsry  people 
understand  and  speak  it.  *  The  Jerseymen,  espe- 
cially the  lower  orders,  are  characterised  by  blunt 
independence,  often  amounting  to  brusquerUf  ex- 
cessive love  of  gain,  and  unceasing  industry.  The 
minute  division  of  property  prevents  them  from 
acquiring  an  independence,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  actual  ownership  of  laud  protected  by  legal 
privileges,  gives  them  a  freedom  of  sentiment 
which  no  tenant  at  will  can  enjoy.  Their  parsi- 
mony, however,  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  Uiem- 
selves,  as  leading  them  to  begrudge  {)rovender  to 
their  most  valuable  cows,  but  is  also  injurious  to 
others,  whom  they  overreach  in  bargaining.'  (In- 
glis,  Channel  Islands.)  Their  fare  is  simple  and 
inexpensive,   consisting  principally   of  joirpe-a- 


choux,&  compound  of  lard,  cabbage,  and  potatoes^ 
conger-eel  soup  and  pickled  pork  are  rarities  re- 
served  for  festive  occasions.  The  chaumontelle 
pear  is  commonly  eaten  with  tea;  dder  is  the 
general  substitute  for  beer.  The  higher  classes 
seldom  give  entertainments  <xt  exchange  civilities, 
and  are  much  divided  by  party  spirit.  The  old 
parties  of  Magot  and  Chariot  have  given  way  to 
the  liberal  Roae  and  the  exclusive  high  church 
and  state  LaurtU  Literature  is  forgotten  amid 
island  politics ;  and  even  the  press,  so  powerful  an 
engine  in  England,  has  scarcely  any  influence  in 
Jersey.  The  English  resiflents  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  natives, 
with  whom  they  have  little  intercourse;  they^ 
amount  to  about  4,000,  being  chiefly  half-pay 
ofEicers  with  their  families,  attracted  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  living  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 

The  revenues  of  Jersey  have  greatly  increased 
of  late  years,  for,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years 
ending  vrith  1812,  they  only  amounted  to  4,600/.  a 
year,  whereas,  in  1862,  they  exceeded  8.000iL, 
arising  from  licenses  to  tavern-keepers,  market- 
tolls,  harbour-dues,  and  duties  on  vrine  and  spirita# 
These  revenues,  after  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
have  been  paid,  are  applied  to  the  public  works 
and  general  improvement  of  the  island.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  niilitia  and  English  troops  (exceed- 
mg  20,0002.  yearly)  is  defrayed  by  the  British 
government,  and  the  salaries  of  ^e  governor  and 
his  oflicers  are  provided  for  from  the  great  tithes 
of  the  12  parishes.  French  and  Spanish  coins 
were  formerly  current  in  Jersejr ;  but,  in  1832,  the 
French  government  called  in  its  old  silver  coins, 
since  whidi  time  English  sovereigns  and  silver 
have  been  commonly  circulated,  llie  exchange 
varies  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  in  favour  of  England, 
so  that  an  English  shilling  passes  for  ISdL,  and  a 
sovereign  for  It  Is.  %d.  Jersey  currency. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  long  enjoyed  peculiar 
privileges  granted  by  John  and  succeeding  mon- 
archs.  No  process  in  either  of  the  islands,  com- 
menced before  an  island  magistrate,  can  be  carried 
out  of  it,  and  no  person  convicted  of  felony  out  of 
the  said  islands  is  to  forfeit  his  inheritance  in 
them,  so  as  to  deprive  hia  heirs  of  their  lawful  pos- 
sessions. They  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  British  courts,  except  that  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  have  an  immunity  from  all  taxes  except 
those  voted  by  the  island  legislature. 

Jersey  is  governed  by  a  local  Ic^lature,  and  a 
distinct  judicature  under  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  sovereign  in  counciL  The  legislative  assem- 
bly, called  the  states,  consists,  ex  officio^  of  36 
members,  viz.  12  jurats  elected  for  life  by  the 
rate- payers  of  the  island,  the  12  rectors  of  Uie  12 
pars,  into  which  Jersey  is  divided,  and  the  12  con- 
stables of  pars,  chosen  trienniaUy  by  the  parish- 
ioners. To  these  30  ^oflicial'  members  of  the 
legislature,  14  deputies  were  added  in  1856,  with 
a  view  of  giving  the  constitution  a  more  popular 
character.  The  l^^lative  assembly  is  convened 
by  the  bailiff,  who  always  presides,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  deputy ;  and  its  cnief  business  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  public  service,  and  to  pass  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  island ;  which,  however, 
continue  in  force  only  three  years,  unless  ratified 
by  the  sovereign  in  council.  The  governor,  as  the 
lunch's  representative,  has  a  veto  on  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  state,  but  never  uses  it,  except  in 
cases  which  concern  '  the  ^)ecial  interest  of  the 
crown.'  The  Jersey  court  or  judicature,  called  the 
*  royal  court,'  is  composed  of  the  buliff,  who  here 
represents  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  same  12  jurata 
who  sit  in  the  states.  The  ofiicers  are,  the  attor- 
ney-general, solicitor-general,  high-sheriff  or  vis- 
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want  deiiE,  or  grtjier,  and  6  pleaders  appointed 
by  the  bailiil^  and  styled  aoocatB  du  barreau.    This 
court  has  cognisance  of  all  pleas,  suits,  and  ac- 
tions, whether  real,  personal,  or  criminal,  arising 
withm  the  island,  except  cases  of  treason  ana 
coining,  which  are  refeired  to  the  sovereign  in 
cooncu.    A  code  of  laws,  compiled  in  1771  and 
sanctioned  by  Uie  king,  is  the  fundamental  statute 
law;  but  it  is  extremdy  defective,  and  is  continu- 
ally changed  by  the  enactment  of  new  laws.    The 
custom  of  gavelkind  obtains,  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  real  property;  the  eldest  son,  however, 
by  oonmion  usage,  takes  half  the  estate,  and  the 
rest  is  equally  divided.    Personal  property  may 
be  devised,   but  when  left  intestate  is  divided 
among  the  children,  two-thirds  going  to  sons,  and 
one-third  to  daughters.    Debts  are  recoverable  by 
legal  process  in  the  royal  court.    Insolvents  may 
be  compdled  to  eive  up  (remmcer)  their  property, 
for  the  benefit  of  crediton,  and  either  the  vtconUe 
may  sequestrate  it,  to  pay  demands  entered  a^^ainst 
it,  or  the  court  may  ^ant  the  debtor  a  respite  of 
a  year  and  a  day  for  pa3rment  of  his  debts.    Per- 
sons not  poasessing  lands  or  houses  may  be  ar- 
rested for  debt ;  but  property  is  attached  before  the 
person,  and  landed  (miprietors  cannot  be  impri- 
soned tiU  after  a  judgment.    Debts  contractea  in 
England  can  be  sued  for  in  Jersey,  if  not  of  more 
than  6  years'  standing ;  debts  contracted  in  Jersey 
are  reooverable  within  10  years. 

The  military  government  of  the  island  is  con- 
ducted by  a  lieutenantr^vemor,  who  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  fortiesses,  and  the  command  of  both  the 
n^ular  troops  and  the  militia.  The  chief  fortresses 
are  Fort  Begent,  Elisabeth  Castle,  and  Mt.  Or- 
(^oil  Castle,  all  on  the  S.  coast.    The  island  is 
f Hither  defended  by  a  chain  of  martello  towen,  re- 
doubts, and  batteries,  which  encircle  it.     The 
militia,  in  which  all  male  natives,  from  the  age  of 
17  to  65,  are  liable  to  serve,  comprises  6  regiments 
and  2,500  men,  exclusive  c^  an  artillery  battalion 
of  600  men.    The  regular  troops  in  time  of  peace 
seldom  exceed  300  men,  but  7,000  men  were  quar- 
tered in  the  island  during  the  French  war.    8inoe 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  church  of  England  has 
been  the  established  rdigion  of  Jersey,  which  is 
under  the  ecfflfaiastical  direction  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.    Every  par.  has  a  church,  and  the 
service  ia  usually  performed  in  French,  except  at 
St.  Heller's,  where  English  is  the  langiuue  of  the 
congregation.      The   independents.    Wesleyans, 
and  Baptists  have  chapels  in  which  service  is  con- 
ducted both  in  French  and  English,  and  there  are 
two  places  of  worship  for  Kom.  Catholics.    Two 
free  gnmmar-schools  were  establi^ed  in  Jersey  in 
the  15th  century,  but  the  endowments  are  smalL 
In  1852,  a  superior  school,  called  *  Victoria  Col- 
lege,' waa  opened  at  St.  Hcdier's,  to  commemorate 
tlM  visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  island  in  1846. 

The  remains  of  Koman  fortifications  and  the  di»- 
oovery  of  coins  belonging  to  the  emperors,  prove 
Jenej  to  have  been  a  military  station,  and  under 
the  Franks  it  formed  a  part  of  the  region  called 
Neostria.     The  Normans  invaded  the  Channel 
laJanda  in  the  9th  century;  and  when  the  duchy 
of  Nonnandy  was  annexed  to  the  crovm  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Conquest,  they  came  under  the  British 
dominion.    The  French  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
gain  poeeessaon  of  Uiese  islands,  which,  by  their 
proximity  to  the  coast  of  France,  seem  to  m  their 
natural  property;  but  they  have  uniformly  failed. 
The  last  attempt  was  made  in  1781  by  a  detach- 
ment of  700  soldiers,  under  the  Baron  de  RuUe- 
eonrt,  who  surprised  and  captured  the  garrison,  but 
were  finally  compelled  to  escape  to  their  vessels 
after  a  desperate  encounter  with  the  native  militia 
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JERSEY  (NEW),  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
in  the  NE.  part  of  the  Union,  between  lat.  88^  54' 
and  410  20'  N.,  and  long.  740  and  76®  20'  W.; 
having  N.  and  NE.  New  York ;  W.  Pennsylvania ; 
SW.  and  S.  Delaware  Bay;  and  E.  the  Atlantic. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  170  m. ;  average  breadth  about 
40  m.:  area,  8,320  sq.  m.;  pop.  672,035  in  1860. 
A  great  part  of  the  E.  shore  is  skirted  by  a  chain 
of  low  islands,  similar  to  those  on  the  coasts  of 
the  more  southerly  maritime  states,  but  with  more 
numerous,  larger,  and  deeper  inleta  between  them. 
Great  ^gg  Harbour,  Little  Egg  Harbour,  Bame- 
gat,  Tomsbav,  Shark  Inlet,  and  the  united  bays 
of  Neversink  and  Shrewsbury,  afford  shelter  to 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.     The  S.  half  of 
the  state  is  low,  level,  sandy,  and  in  many  parts 
barren ;  but  N.  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbury  river  and  Borden- 
town,  about  lat.  40^  10',  the  surface  is  overspread 
with   several   hill-ranges,  abounding  with  rich 
scenery;  and  the  coast  is  skirted  by  the  Neversink 
hilU,  the  only  heights  of  any  consequence  in  the 
Union  near  the  ocean.    A  mountain  region,  rising; 
abruptly  from  the  hiUy  country,  occupies  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  which  at  its  N.  extremity  com- 
prises a  portion  of  the  All^hanv  chaiiu     The 
Hudson  forms  the  NE.  bouncuiry  for  about  85  m. 
The  river  next  in  importance  is  the  Delaware, 
which  divides  this  state  from  Pennsylvania.    The 
other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Raritan,  which  rises  in 
the  hilly  country,  within  5  m.  of  the  Delaware, 
and  fidls  into  Amboy  Bay,  after  a  course  of  70  m., 
16  of  which  are  navigable ;  and  the  Passaic  and 
Hackinsach,  which  fall  into  the  small  bay  of 
Newark. 

The  difference  of  the  climate  of  the  N.  and  S. 
parts  of  the  state  is  very  striking.     The  plain 
country  of  the  S.  is  warmer  than  might  have  bMn 
expected  from  its  lat.,  the  temperature  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  E.  Yiri^ia,  and  admitung  of 
the  ciuture  of  cotton ;  while  the  winter  in  the  N. 
assimilates  in  severity  to  that  of  the  N.  states.    In 
the  upper  part  of  the  state,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  there  is  some  good  land;  but  the 
surface  is  in  general  either  sandy  or  marshy,  and 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  unremitting  industrv  of  its  in- 
habs.,  who  till  lately  have  been  principaUy  engaged 
in  agriculture,  that  New  Jersey  has  been  rendered 
so  productive  as  it  ii.    Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated; 
and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  state  large  herds  of 
black  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.    llrge  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese  of  superior  quality  are 
made.    The  only  wild  quadrupeids  now  met  with 
are  the  racoon  and  fox ;  the  fisheries  are  produc- 
tive, and  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.    Iron 
in  ^e  mountains,  and  bog  iron  ore  in  the  marshes, 
form  the  most  important  mineral  products;  but 
there  is  abundance  of  marble,  limestone,  peat,  clay, 
sand  of  fine  quality,  copper,  and  zinc.    The  prin- 
cipal articles  brought  to  market  are  cattle,  firuit, 
iron,  flax-seed,  butter,  cheese,  dder,  and  hams. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  the  chief  outlets 
for  the  surplus  produce.  New  Jersey  being  very 
advantageously  situated  between  those  cities.  The 
exports  elsewhere  are  trifling.    Manufactures  are 
already  extensive,  and  increasing ;  the  principal 
are  those  «of  iron. 

Paterson  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  U.  States,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
water-power  by  the  Passaic.  Its  principal  products 
are  cotton,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  paper  and 
buttons.  Manufactories  of  glass,  leather,  shoes, 
carriages,  and  gunpowder  are  established  in  dif- 
ferent places. 
The  mtemal  communications  are  generally  good ; 
wider  Major  PieiBon,  in  the  streets  of  St.  Heller's.  I  the  Morris  Canal,  101  m.  in  length,  by  80  to  82  ft. 
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widCi  and  4  ft.  deep,  extends  across  the  state,  from 
Jersey  citVi  on  the  Hudson,  to  Delaware  river. 
The  Dehiwaie  and  Raritan  Canal,  42  m.  long,  from 
Bordentown  to  New  Brunswick,  is  7  ft  deep,  and 
75  fl.  wide  at  its  surface,  and  therefore  adapted  to 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  and  Dismal  Swamp 
canals,  and  effects  a  continuous  water  communi- 
cation between  New  York  city  and  Albemarle 
Sound.  Another  canal,  4  m.  long,  connects  Salem 
Creek  with  the  Delaware  river.  Three  railroads 
were  completed  as  early  as  1837 ;  and  the  principal 
of  these,  from  Camden  to  Amboy,  a  distance  of 
61  m.,  in  tiie  N.  part  of  the  state,  was  finished  in 
1832.  At  present,  the  state  is  intersected,  in  all 
directions,  by  railways. 

New  Jersey  is  divided  into  14  counties :  Trenton, 
on  thfe  Delaware,  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment. It  owes  thb  rank  to  its  central  position 
onlv,  since  it  has  not  above  half  the  ^p.  or  wealth 
of  kew  Brunswick  or  Newark.  Elizabeth,  Bur- 
lington, Somerville,  and  Patezson  are  the  remain- 
ing chief  towns. 

The  constitution  framed  in  1776  has  continued, 
with  little  variation,  to  the  present  day.  The 
governor  is  chosen,  by  a  plurality  vote  of  the 
people,  for  three  vears.  The  general  election  is 
held  on  the  first  'f  uesday  in  November.  His  term 
commences  the  third  Tuesday  of  January.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  appointed  bv  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  His 
term  of  ofiice  is  five  years.  The  treasurer  is  elected 
by  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot  for  one  year,  and 
until  his  successor  is  qualified ;  and  the  state  li- 
brarian is  appointed  for  three  years.  The  super- 
intendent or  schools  is  appointed  bv  the  trustees 
of  the  school  fund  for  two  years.  The  adiutant 
an(t  quartermaster  general  are  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Senators,  21  in  number  in  1864,  are 
elected  for  three  years,  one- third  every  year.  Re- 
presentatives, 60  in  number  in  1864,  are  elected 
each  year.  The  pay  of  a  member  of  either  branch 
is  3  dollars  a  day  for  the  first  forty  di^s,  1*50 
dollar  a  dav  afterwards.  The  presiding  ofi&oera  are 
paid  4  dollars  a  day  for  the  first  forty  days,  and 
2  dollars  a  day  afterwards.  The  legislature  meets 
annually  at  Trenton,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January.  The  judicial  authority  is  vested  m  a 
supreme  court,  a  court  of  chancery  held  at  Trenton, 
circuit  courts,  and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  held 
in  most  of  the  cos.  four  times  a  year ;  and  inferior 
courts  of  common  pleas,  which,  with  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  of  tne  peace,  are  held  in  the  dif- 
ferent COS.  by  judges  chosen  by  the  legislature, 
and  receiving  no  salary.  The  college  of  New 
Jersey,  estabushed  at  Elisabeth  Town,  in  1746, 
has  been  removed  to  Princeton,  where  it  occupies 
a  spacious  edifice.  It  has  a  museum  and  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  and  2  libraries,  with  11,000  vols. 
A  great  part  of  the  pop.  are  QusJcers. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  New  Jersey  was  made 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1612.  Many  Swedes  and  Danes 
afterwards  settled  in  it,  but  the  Dutch  continued 
to  possess  it  until  finally  expelled  by  the  Enp^lish, 
in  1664.  In  1682,  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Penn  and  his  associates.  It  took  an  active  part 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  suffered  proportion- 
ally.   New  Jersey  sends  5  mems.  to  congress. 

JERUSALEM  (Heb.  Kadushah,  Gr.  K^ai^if 
by  Herodotus,  and  'Upwr^^vfia  by  Strabo  and  later 
winters  ;  mod.  Arab.  El-Koddes),  a  famous  city  of 
Palestine,  interesting  firom  its  high  antiquity,  but 
far  more  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  eventful  life  of  the 
great  Founder  of  Christianity;  128  m.  SSW.  Da- 
mascus, 83  m.  E.  Jaffa,  and  76  m.  S.  by  £.  Acra ; 
Ut.  310  46'  84"  N.,  long.  350  31'  84"  E.    Pop.  es-  j 


timated  at  12,000,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are> 
Mohammedans.  'The  city  stands  on  a  hill,  between 
two  small  valleys,  in  one  of  which,  on  the  W.,  the 
brook  Gihon  runs  with  a  SE.  coinrse,  to  join  the 
brook  Kedron,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoeha- 
phat,  E.  of  Jerusalem.  The  first  view  of  the  city 
from  the  W.  is  thus  described  by  Robinson : — *■  Ai« 
we  approach  Jerusalem,  ^e  ruad  becomes  more 
and  more  rugged,  and  all  ai^)earance  of  vcsgetation 
ceases ;  the  rocks  are  scantily  covered  with  soil, 
the  verdure  is  burnt  up,  and  there  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  animal  life.  A  line  of  embattled  walls, 
above  which  rose  a  few  cupolas  and  minarets,  8ud« 
denly  presented  itself  to  my  view.  I  was  diiiap- 
pointed  in  its  general  appearance;  but  this  feeling 
originated  not  so  much  from  the  aspect  of  the  town 
as  from  the  singularity  of  its  position,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  without  any  cultivated  land  to  be 
seen,  and  not  on  any  high  road.'  (Pal.  and  S}t. 
i.  p.  36.)  The  opposite  view,  however,  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  is  much  more  attractive,  for  it 
commands  the  whole  of  the  city  and  nearly  every 
particular  building,  including  the  church  of  the 
Holv  Sepulchre,  the  Armenian  convent,  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the  round-topped 
houses,  and  the  barren  vacancies  within  its  circ. 
The  modem  city,  built  about  300  yean  ago,  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  walls,  barely  2^  m.  in  circ, 
flanked  here  and  there  with  square  towers.  The 
four  principal  gates  are  those  of  Damascus  and 
Jaffa  on  the  W.,  that  of  Zion  on  the  S.,  and  St. 
Stephen's  on  the  E.  The  interior  is  divided  by  2 
valleys,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles 
into  4  hills,  on  which  history,  sacred  and  profane, 
has  stamped  the  imperishable  names  of  Zion,  Acra, 
Bezetha,  and  Moriah.  Zion  is  now  the  Armenian 
and  Jewish  Quarter ;  Acra  is  better  known  as  the 
lower  city  and  Christian  quarter;  while  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  with  its  sacred  inclosure  (called  bv  the 
Turks  e/  Haram  Schereef)^  occupies  the  hill  of 
Moriah.  The  streets  are  narrow,  like  those  of  all 
Syrian  towns ;  the  houses,  except  those  belonging 
to  the  Turks,  shabby,  and  the  shops  poorly  sup- 
plied. The  public  buildings  are  not  numerous, 
and  excepting  those  consecrated  to  relimous  wor- 
ship, there  are  none  worthy  of  notice.  The  baths 
also  and  bazaars  are  mostly  inferior  to  similar  es- 
tablishments in  other  parts,  of  the  E. 

The  boundaries  of  the  old  city,  said  by  Pliny 
to  be  *  &m^e  daristima  urbium  Onentis  non  Jmdait 
modo '  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  §  15),  are  so  imp^ectly 
mariced,  that  no  fact  can  be  deduced  respecting 
them  from  the  elaborate  researches  of  D'Anville, 
Clarke,  Niebuhr,  and  others,  save  only  that  they 
varied  at  different  periods ;  and  that,  when  most 
extensive,  at  the  era  of  its  destruction,  its  treble 
row  of  walls  embraced  a  circuit  of  33  stadia,  in- 
cluding Mount  Moriah,  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  and 
Bezetha.  (Relandi  Palestina,  p.  835.)  But  the 
walls  having  been  wholly  destroyed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  their  exact  situation.  Josephus 
most  distinctly  says  that  the  Romans  left  only 
the  W.  wall  standing,  with  the  towen  Phaselus, 
Hippicus,  and  Mariamne,  and  that  the  remainder 
was  rased  to  the  ground.  Tbi^  6*  oKKop  airoyra  r^c 
tnkttn  wtpifiokor  ovrw«  i^iLtiKiaait  ot  icarao-icairroifrcv, 
wt  im^k  tniftroT  oonf^Kou  wirriy  af  in  vafMurxti¥  toc( 
wpoatXBovvt,  (Jud.  Bel.,  lib.  vii.  c  1.)  This  assur- 
ance of  an  eye-witness,  and  the  knowledge  that 
two  subsequent  and  very  destructive  sieges  left 
scarcely  any  remains  even  of  a  more  recent  city, 
sufiioe  to  show  how  little  credit  is  due  to  any  of 
these  antiquarian  speculations,  however  ingenious. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  many  spota 
within  the  modem  city  which  blind  superstition 
or  minute  criticism  has  fixed  on  as  the  scenes  of 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  patrir- 
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archSf  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ;  but  some 
places  are  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  which  all 
traTeUers  visit  with  interest,  and  which  command 
nniversal  req)ect.    There  can,  for  example,  be  no 
question,  that  the  mount  (Moriah)  on  which  the 
mosqne  of  Omar  now  stands  was  once  crowned 
with  the  House  of  the  Lord  built  by  Solomon,  at 
a  cost  and  with  a  magnificence  of  which  we  can 
form  no  adequate  idea  (1  Kings,  caps.  vi.  and 
viL).    This  great  glory  of  Judea,  after  standing 
for  above  400  years,  was  first  rifled,  and  soon  after 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon. 
A  second  temple,  built  on  the  site  of  the  first,  bv 
the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivitr,  was  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  by 
Herod  the  Great,  as  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of 
JSolomon.  Tadtos  calls  it,  *  xmmenMB  opuletituB  tem- 
phtm ;'  and  he  truly  adds, '  nulla  intus  De&m  effigie, 
vacuam  aedem^  et  imama  arcanaj'  (Hist.,  lib.  v.  §  8, 
9.)    Notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  Titus  for  its 
preservatioa,  this  structure,  the  palladium  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  was  totally  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  a«d.  70.    The  moeaue  of  Omar, 
wluch  occupies  this  sacred  site,  stanas  on  an  ele- 
vated four-ttded  plateau,  about  1,500  ft.  long,  and 
1,000  fK  broad,  supported  on  all  sides  by  massive 
walls,  bailt  up  from  the  lower  ground.   The  lowest 
portion  of  these  walls  is  suppled  to  belong  to  the 
ancient  temple,  and  to  be  referable  to  the  time  of 
Herod  at  least.  If  not  of  Nehemiah  and  Solomon. 
The  mosque  d  Sakhara,  the  erection  of  which  was 
be^n  by  Uie  <»liph  Omar,  in  637,  is  of  an  octa- 
gonal shape,  surmounted  by  a  lead-covered  dome, 
aktove  which  is  a  glittering  crescent.    It  has  four 
entrances,  one  of  which,  towards  the  N.,  is  adorned 
by  a  fine  portico^  sni^rted  by  eight  Corinthian 
pillars  of  marble.    Its  forty-eight  windows  are  of 
ptained  glass,  and  the  walls  are  faced  below  with 
blue  and  white  marble,  and  above  with  glazed 
tiles  of  various  colours,  forming  a  beautiful  mosaic 
of  texts  from  the  Koran.    It  is  altogether  a  fine 
ft[«cimen  of  light  and  elegant  Oriental  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  building  contrasts  singularly  with 
the  severity  of  the  surrounding  scenery.     The 
interior  is  not  allowed  to  be  entered  except  by  the 
fnllowers  of  the  prophet ;  and  but  few  Christians 
have  been  admitted  within  its  walls.  The  arrange- 
ments are  so  managed  as  to  keep  up  the  external 
octagonal  shape.    The  inside  of  the  wall  is  white 
and  without  ornament,  and  the  floor  is  of  grey 
marble.    A  little  within  the  W.  door  is  a  fiat 
polished  slab  of  green  marble,  forming  part  of  the 
fl<«or,  and  regarded  with  peculiar  respect  bj  the 
Mohammedains ;  a  little   bevond  is  a  series  of 
twenty-four  blue  marble  piUaxs  supporting  the 
ntof,  and    inside    these    are    four   large   square 
a>lumn8,  forming  the  support  of  the  dome,  which 
rl<es  aboat  100  ft.  above  the  floor.    The  central 
part  is  F^ed  round,  a  single  door  admitting  the 
devotee  to  the  sacred  stone,  called  the  Uadjr  el 
Saihara^  on  which  is  shown  the  print  of  li^aho- 
met's  foot  when  he  was  translated  to  heaven. 
The  whole  interior  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  effect  is  much  heightened  by  the  blendmg  of 
mlouiB  in  the  pillars  that  run  round  the  mosque. 
Within  the  same  enclosure,  near  its  S.  walU  is 
another  moaquc,  of  square  shape,  called  El-Aksa. 
The  cupola  is  spherical,  and  ornamented  with  ara^ 
l<»qae  paintings  and  gildings  of  great  beauty. 
Between  the  mosques  is  a  handsome  marble  foun- 
tain for  ablutiona.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city,  in  the  Latin  quarter,  called  Ifarat  el  Naa- 
mroj  u  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  btuld- 
ing  in  the  Byzantine  stvle,  erected  by  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  centre 
of  a  ooort  or  enclosure,  filled  at  pU^jim-time  with 
pedlen  of  every  description,  especially  venders  of 


relics  and  rosaries.    The  building  resembles  Rom 
Catholic  churches  in  general,  but  it  is  greatly  in- 
ferior, notwithstanding  its  valuable  marbles,  to 
many  of  the  sacred  edifices  in  Rome. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance,  which  is 
guarded  by  Moslem  soldiers,  is  a  slightly  elevated 
marble  slab,  called  the  *  stone  of  unction,'  on 
which,  according  to  the  monks,  our  Lord's  body 
was  laid,  to  be  anointed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea ; 
and  near  it  are  17  steps,  conducting  to  the  sup-' 
posed  Mount  Calvary,  now  a  handsome  dome- 
covered  apartment  sevend  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  chureh,  floored  and  lined  with  the  richest 
Italian  marbles ;  in  the  crypt  beneath  is  a  cir- 
cular silver  plate  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  arm  is  said  to  reach  the  iden- 
tical hole  in  which  the  cross  was  fixed.    The 
great  object  of  Interest,  however,  is  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  itself,  an  oblong  structure  15  ft  long 
by  10  ft.  in  breadth,  roofed  in  with  a  handsome 
ceiling  corresponding  to  the  richness  of  the  silver, 
gold,  and  marble  decorating  its  interior.  It  stands 
directly  under  the  great  dome  of  the  church,  and 
is  divided  into  two  chambexs,  the  first  containing 
the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  affrighted  women, '  Why  seek  ye  the 
living  among  the  dead  ?  he  is  not  here,  but  is 
risen,'  and  the  other  being  the  sepulchre  to  which 
he  pointed,  saving,  *  Behold  the  place  where  they 
laid  him.'    The  mner  compartment,  lined  with 
verd  antique,  is  only  large  enough  to  allow  four 
persons  to  stand  by  the  side  of  a  phun  white 
marble  saroophagus  of  the  ordinary  dimensions, 
over  which  hang  7  large  and  44  smaller  lamps, 
always  kept  burning.    Around  the  large  circular 
hall,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported 
on  pillars,  and  roofed  by  a  vast  dome^  are  orato- 
ries for  the  Syrians,  Copts,  Maronites,  and  other 
sects  who  have  not,  like  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  chapels  in  the  body  of  the 
church.    The  Greek  chap^  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
hall  is  parted  off  by  a  curtiun,  and  b  incompara- 
bly the  most  elegant  and  highly  decorated ;  the 
Latin  chapel  closely  resembles   those   seen   in 
Italy,  and  has  a  gallery  with  a  fine  organ :  that 
belonging  to  the  Armenians  is  in  the  gallery. 
Various  parts  of  the  chureh  are  pointed  out  by 
monks  and  pilgrims  as  the  scenes  of  certain  events 
connected  with  the  last  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  is  superstition  carried,  that  a 
stone  is  exhibited  and  gravely  declared  to  be  that 
on  which  our  Saviour  was  placed  when  put  in  the 
stocks.    The  faith,  indeed,  of  intelligent  men  is 
most  severely  tested  during  a  visit  to  this  chureh. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  stands  on  the  hill 
of  Calvary,  and  it  probably  includes  the  site  of  the 
crucifixion ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  ground 
for  the  assumption,  that  the  tomb  and  site  of  the 
cross  were  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  be  enclosed 
by  the  same  building.     In  an  antechamber  near 
the  entry  are  several  relics,  the  most  authentic 
probably  of  which  are  the  sword  and  spurs  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

The  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  his  brother  Baldwin 
were  destroyed  during  a  fire  which  took  place  in 
1808,  and  have  not  heen  restored,  owing  to  the 
ill-will  felt  by  the  Greek  Christians  towards  the 
Romish  church,  to  which  these  monarehs  be- 
longed. Westward  of  the  chureh  just  described 
in  the  HarAt-dnNauar,  or  Christians'  Street,  is 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Salvador,  called  by 
way  of  distinction  11  ConveiUo  deOa  Terra  Santa^ 
a  large  stone  building,  having  several  courts  and 
gardens  enclosed  within  a  strong  wall.  The  funds 
are  supplied  by  contributions  sent  from  Rome  and 
other  Catholic  countries,  and  the  inmates  com^ 
prise  fh>m  60  to  80  monks,  chiefly  Italian  and 
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Spaninh.  by  whom  European  strangen  viating 
the  Holy  City  are  hospitably  entertained.  The 
church  attached  to  the  convent  is  gaudily  fur- 
nished with  candlesticks  and  images,  and  has  a 
good  organ.  £.  of  the  above  stands  the  Greek 
monastery,  a  well  supported  establishment  with 
a  small  subterranean  church.  The  city  castle, 
close  to  the  gate  of  Jaffa,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Turru  Ptephina  of 
old  Jerusalem;  it  comprises  a  few  towers  con- 
nected by  curtains,  and  has  a  few  old  guns 
mounted  on  broken  carriages.  Close  by  it,  on  the 
ascent  to  the  hill  of  Zion,  is  the  Armenian  con- 
vent, in  the  best-looking  district  of  the  city,  com- 
prising within  its  precincts  rooms  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate a  thousand  pilgrims,  and^  a  large 
garden :  the  conventual  church  is  spacious,  and 
most  elaborately  ornamented ;  the  floor  is  paved 
in  the  most  delicate  mosaic.  £.  of  the  convent  is 
a  small  Armenian  chapel,  marking  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Annas,  the  high-priest ;  and  just  outside 
the  gate  of  Zion  is  another  chapel,  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas :  these 
positions  seem  to  be  far  from  improbaole.  (Com- 
pare Joseph.  Antiq.,  lib.  xviiL  c.  8,  with  St.  John 
xviiL  24.) 

Not  a  vesdge  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings 
on  Mount  Zion,  where  David  built  a  palace,  his 
own  residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  whence 
it  was  emphatically  called  the '  City  of  David.' 
Its  limits  are,  however,  well  defined  by  the  aque- 
duct which  conveyed  water  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethlehem.  The  hill-side  is  now  used  as  a 
Christian  burial-ground.  N.  of  the  dty,  in  the 
district  called  Acre,  are  the  ruins  of  Herod's 
palace,  and  about  300  yards  to  the  SE.,  near  the 
reputed  pool  of  Bethesda,  is  the  residence  of  the 
mu/ze/^im,  or  Turkish  governor,  supposed,  though 
with  little  show  of  reason,  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  praetorium  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  is  a  large 
straggling  building,  having  a  flat  roof,  which 
commands  a  complete  view  of  the  mosque  of 
Omar :  it  stands  in  the  principal  street  of  the 
modem  city,  called  by  the  Turks  Httrdt-^-Anam, 
and  by  the  Christians  Via  DoLotobo,  the  monks 
having  fixed  on  it  as  the  line  of  route  along 
which  our  Saviour  was  led  from  the  hall  of  judg- 
ment to  Calvary.  The  Jewish  quarter  (Hardt- 
d-Yahoud)  occupies  the  hollow  between  the  hills 
of  Zion  and  Monah :  it  contains  seven  mean^  and 
■mall  S3rnagogQe8;  and  the  numerous  private 
dwellings,  how  comfortable  soever  inside^  have 
uniformly  mean  and  ill-built  exteriors,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  fear  of  exciting  amone  the  Moham- 
medans any  suspidon  of  the  wealth  of  the  des- 
pised nation.  The  poorer  Jews  are  supported  by 
charitable  contributions  obtained  fh>m  their  fel- 
low-countrymen in  Europe,  especially  in  Gennany 
and  Spain.  The  Turks  reside  on  Uie  £.  side  of 
the  dty  iSL  round  the  great  endoeure  of  Mount 

Moriah. 

The  suburbs  of  Jerusalem  abound  with  m- 
teresting  remains  of  less  questionable  antiquity 
and  auuientidty  than  most  of  those  within  the 
modem  walls.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Jaffa  is  the 
pool  of  Gihon,  near  which,  in  a  village  of  the 
same  name, '  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet,  anointed  Solomon  king  over  Israel' 
(1  Kings  i  84),  and,  at  a  later  pMsriod,  Hezekiah 
'stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straignt  down  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
dty  of  David.'  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  80.}  8.  of 
Mount  Zion  is  the  valley  of  Hlnnom,  m  which 
are  numerous  tombs  hoUowed  out  of  the  rock, 
and  a  building,  once  used  by  the  Armenians  as  a 
chamd-house. 

The  £.  boundary  of  Jerasalem  is  formed  by  the 


valley  of  Jehoshapbat,  which  divides  it  from  th6 
Mount  of  Olives.  Proceeding  up  this  valley,  the 
traveller  soon  arrives  at 

'  Siloa's  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.* 

The  source  of  these  celebrated  waters,  whidi  now, 
at  least,  are  brackish  and  sulphureous,  lies  clofte 
under  the  walls  of  Harat-d-Sehereef  on  Mount 
Moriah ;  but  the  pool  is  rather  more  than  ^  m. 
bdow  it.  The  stream  issues  by  an  underffroand 
passage  from  a  rock,  and  falls  mto  a  small  basin 
of  no  great  depth.  It  was  once  covered  with  ft 
chapel,  erected  to  commemorate  the  miraculous 
cure  of  the  man  bom  blind.  The  descent  to  the 
lower  pool,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  daily  ebb- 
ing and  flowing,  is  by  a  flight  of  80  steps,  whence 
it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  *  fountain  of  stairs.' 
On  the  £.  side  of  the  brook  Kedron,  now  a  mere 
rivulet,  mnning  in  a  valley  so  closely  pent  up  as 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  mountain-goige,  espe- 
cially at  its  N.  extremity,  are  four  sepulchres 
constructed,  unlike  most  in  Jndea,  above  ground, 
and  designated  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs :  one 
of  them  IS  alleged  to  be  the  burial-place  of  Zac- 
charias,  the*  son  of  Barachias.  (Matt  xxiit  29. 
85.)  S.  of  these  tombs,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  is  the  favourite  burial- 
ground  of  the  Jews,  among  all  of  whom  the 
dearest  wish  is,  that  they  may  lay  their  bones 
near  those  of  their  long-6uried  ancestors,  and  be 
ready  for  the  summons  of  Jehovah,  when  He 
shall  'come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehodiaphat;  for 
there  will  I  sit  to  judge  aU  the  heathen  round 
about'    (Joel  iii.  12.) 

Further  NE.  are  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane, 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  still  ii\  a  sort  of  ruined 
cultivation',  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  hillock 
covered  with  stunted  herba^,  and  with  patches 
here  and  there  of  the  trees  with  which  it  was  once 
abundantly  dothed.  Here  every  spot  has  its 
grotto  and  legend,  and  on  the  hill  the  precise 
place  is  pointed  out  whence  the  Saviour  ascended 
mto  heaven.  The  Empress  Helena  built  on  it  a 
monastery,  which  the  Tturks  have  converted  into 
a  mosque ;  somewhat  to  the  N.  is  the  CJhnrch  of 
the  Ascension,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
Christians.  N.  of  the  bridge,  over  the  brook 
Kedron,  and  about  260  yds.  from  St  Stephen's 
Gate,  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
comprising,  besides  several  cenotaphs,  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  in  which  lamps  are  kept  con- 
stantly burning,  and  services  daily  ce^bnted 
aocormng  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  Pass- 
ing thence  up  the  bank  of  the  Kedron,  and  cross- 
ing the  hill  Bezetha,  the  stranger  is  conducted 
to  the  excavations  called  'the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings.'  The  road  down  to  them  is  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  a  stone  doorway  leads  to  a  kind  of  ante- 
chamber, now  at  least  open  at  the  top,  and 
measuring  60  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft  in  breadth. 
It  is  ornamented  by  a  beautifully  carved  cornice, 
and  in  the  SW.  comer  a  door,  formed  of  a  single 
stone  slab,  admirably  adapted  to  its  framewOTk, 
and  easily  working  on  its  hinges,  leads  into  a 
series  of  chambers,  round  which  are  niches  in  the 
rock  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  It  is  very 
probable  that  these  are  the  '  royal  caves '  describe 
by  Josephus,  as  situated  close  to  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  andent  dty  (see  Belt  Jud.,  lib.  v.  c.  4)*; 
but  whether  they  contained  the  bones  of  the  sons 
of  David  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  88),  or  those  of  Hdena, 
queen  of  Adiabene  (as  Drs.  Clarke  and  Pooocke 
have  supposed),  is  a  matter  as  to  which  no  certain 
conclusions  can  be  drawiL 

Jerusalem,  considered  as  a  modem  town,  is  of 
very  slight  importance.  Superstition  and  fanati- 
cism constitute  the  prindpal  bond  by  which  the 
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pop^  Christian,  Jew,  and  Moeleni)  are  held  to- 
f;echer.  The  Jew  despises  the  Christian,  and  the 
follower  of  the  Prophet  looks  down  with  contempt 
on  both ;  bat  pilgnms  of  each  of  the  three  creeds 
resort  thither  in  snch  nnmben  as  to  increase  the 
pop.  at  certain  times  nearly  a  half;  and  heavy 
taxes  are  leried  on  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  pacha. 
The  conventa  are  supported  by  wealth  sent  from 
foreign  ooontriea,  and  a  great  influx  of  property 
takes  place  from  the  thousands  of  annual  risitore, 
rich  and  poor,  so  that  Jerusalem  draws  largely  on 
Jaffa,  Damascus,  Nablous,  and  other  places.  But 
it  has  no  industry  whatever— nothing  to  give  it 
commercial  importance, — unless,  indeed,  a  trade, 
now  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  monks  of  the 
Terra  Samia  convent,  in  shells,  beads,  and  relics, 
whole  cargoes  of  which  are  shipped  from  Jaffa  for 
Italv,  Spain,  and  PortugaL  The  shells  are  of 
motWr-<»f-pearl  sculptured,  and  the  beads  are 
manufactured  either  from  date-stones  or  a  hard 
kind  of  wood  called  Mecca  fruit.  Rosaries  and 
amulets  are  also  made  of  the  black  fetid  limestone, 
and  are  highly  valued  in  the  East  as  charms 
against  the  plague.  The  retail  trade  of  Jerusalem 
U  quite  insignificant.  The  basaar,  or  street  of 
Fhopa,  is  arched  over,  dark,  and  gloomy,  the  shops 
are  paltry,  and  the  merchandise  exposed  for  sale 
of  an  inferior  description.  This,  however,  is  the 
ooly  part  of  Jerusalem  where  any  signs  of  life 
are  shown.  In  the  other  quarters  of  the  town  the 
visitor  may  walk  about  a  whole  day  without 
meeting  with  a  human  creatnre.  Well,  then,  may 
the  Jews,  who  still  indulge  the  hope  of  restoring 
their  metropolis  to  its  pristine  greatness,  lament, 
with  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  *  From  the  daughter 
of  Zion  ail  her  beauty  is  departed.  JeruMlem 
hath  grievously  sinned ;  therefore,  she  is  removed. 
The  advenanr  hath  spread  out  his  hand,  and  the 
heathen  hath  enter^  into  her  sanctuary.  All 
her  people  sigh  and  seek  bread :  see,  0  Lord,  and 
connder,  fori  am  become  vile.'    (Lam.  L  6-11.) 

Nothing  can  be  well  conceived  so  vile,  so  ^e- 
l^rading,  as  the  mummeries  enacted  in  the  Holy 
City,  especially  during  the  Easter  festival.  The 
monks,  who  are  servants  of  Mammon  rather  than 
of  Christ,  act  on  these  occasions  as  showmen  and 
masters  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  even  the  pilgrims, 
who  crowd  to  the  Sepulchre  in  snch  numbers  as  to 
make  <xder  impossible,  too  frequently  exhibit  the 
greatest  levity  and  unconcern.  *  What  a  scene  was 
bdore  me,'  exclaims  a  traveller  *  the  whole  church 
was  absolutely  crammed  with  pilgrims,  men  and 
women  haUoomg,  shouting,  singing,  and  violently 
struggling  to  be  near  the  2Sepulchre.  One  man  in 
the  contention  had  his  right  ear  literally  torn  off.' 
A  number  of  years  ago,  during  the  representation  of 
the  blasphemous  pantomime,  entitled  *  the  Holy 
Fire '  (intended  to  represent  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit),  the  pressure  was  so  intense,  6,000  persons 
being  assembled  on  the  ground-floor,  that  great 
numbers  fainted,  a  genenu  confusion  ensued,  and 
upwards  of  300  were  either  suffocated  or  crushed 
to  death.  In  fact,  the  whole  scene  is  revolting  to 
everv  rational  and  reallv  devout  Christian.  Such, 
however,  is  the  strength  of  superstition,  that  a 
inlgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is  still  regarded,  in  many 
parts,  as  an  act  of  the  highest  ment,  and  as  bring- 
mg  with  it  the  assurance  of  eternal  felicity. 

The  local  Bovemment  of  Jerusalem  is  conducted 
br  the  mutzmm,  ot  military  governor ;  the  mula- 
ihadif  or  chief  of  the  police ;  the  mujfU,  or  chief 
judge;  the  eapo-vtrde^  or  superintendent  of  the 
mosqae  of  Omar;  and  the  mbaaki,  or  town-major; 
all  01  whom,  except  the  miii^  hold  their  appomt- 
ment  under  the  pacha  of  Damascus. 

Jerusalem  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be 
Identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melchizedok 


was  king  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  anno  1913 
Bxx,  according  to  Abp.  Usher.  When  the  Is- 
raelites entered  the  Holy  Land  600  years  after- 
wards, it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusitei, 
descendants  of  Canaan.  Joshua,  soon  after  his 
entrance  into  Canaan,  *  fought  against  Jerusalem, 
and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire.'  (Judges  L  8.) 
But  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion  was  held  by  the 
Jebusites  till  they  were  dislodged  by  Dand,  who 
made  Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom, 
and  his  dwelling  in  *  the  strong-hold  of  Zion.' 
(2  Sam.  V.  7.)  He  enlarged  the  city  and  built  a 
beautiful  palace:  it  was  further  embellished  by 
his  son  Solomon,  who  in  the  years  1012-1004  b.  c. 
erected  the  temple  already  referred  to.  Palestine 
was  afterwards  succcssivefv  invaded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  the  last'  of 
whom,  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.  c.  588),  took 
and  destroyed  the  city,  burnt  the  temple,  and  car- 
ried the  people  captive  to  Babylon.  After  a 
boudaf^e  of  nearly  70  years  the  Jews  were  restored 
to  their  city,  by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  about 
cmno  615  b.  c.  they  rebuilt  the  temple,  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Zerubbaal  and  Nehemiah. 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  have 
visited  Jerusalem  in  peace,  and  to  have  respected 
the  religion  of  the  Jews ;  but  the  best  critics  re- 
ject this  statement  as  inconsistent  with  the  ascer- 
tained events  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  un- 
worthy of  credit.  (Ancient  Univenial  Historv, 
vuL  636,  8vo.;  Milford's  (ireece,  vii.  638.)  Pto- 
lemy Soter,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  seized 
upon  S3rria  and  Palestine,  sacked  the  Holy  City, 
and  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitanta 
to  Alexandria.  Later  monarchs  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  who  attempted  to  introduce  the  pagan 
worship,-were  successfully  opposed  by  the  Macca- 
bees, and  the  liberty  of  Judaea  was  at  length 
restored,  anno  165  b.  c.  The  all-absorbing  power 
of  Rome  finally  put  a  period  to  Jewish  indepen- 
dence, the  whole  of  Syria  being  reduced  by  Pom> 
pey,  and  made  a  proconsular  province.  This  great 
general,  who  took  Jerusalem  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance, entered  the  temple,  and  explored  its  inmost 
recesses ;  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that 
he  touched  none  of  the  precious  relics,  or  of  the 
vast  wealth  accumulated  m  the  sanctuanr. '  Victor 
ex  iUo  fano  nihil  aUigit,*  (Cicero  pro  L.  Flacco, 
§28.) 

Jerusalem,  however,  was  merely  tributary,  and 
had  not  lost  its  nominal  sovereignty  (in  other  and 
prophetic  words,  the  eeeptre  had  not  departed  from 
Judahj  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  hit  feet  until 
Shiloh  had  come.  Gen.  xlix.  10.)  till  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  a 
procurator.  The  repeated  rebellions  of  the  Jews 
at  length  roused  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans ; 
and,  A.  D.  70,  the  city  was  taken  by  Titus,  after 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  destmctive  si^es 
of  which  history  has  preserved  any  account.  The 
Jews,  though  rent  by  intestine  factions,  defended 
themselves  with  invincible  obstinacy ;  they  con- 
temptuously rejected  every  proposal  for  a  surren- 
der, and  braved  alike  the  attache  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  still  more  dreadful  attacks  of  ikmine. 
But  their  resistance  was  unavailing,  except  for 
their*  own  destruction ;  and  the  city,  being  taken, 
was  completely  destroyed,  along  with  the  temple 
— three  towers  only  being  left  as  memorials  of  its 
existence  and  destiliction.  According  to  Josephus, 
no  fewer  than  1,100.000  persons  f(ul  in  the  siege, 
exclusive  of  above  100,000  taken  prisoners.  But 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  alleged  in  defence 
of  this  statement  hv  Brotier  (KotsB  ad  lib.  v.  §  13. 
Hist.  Taciti)  and  othets,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  is  grossly  exaggerated.    The 
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fltabcment  of  Tacit  as  would  Beem  to  be  infinitely 
more  probable,  thoagb  even  it  is,  perhaps,  beyond 
the  mark.  '  Pervicacissimus  quisque  illuc  perfu- 
gerat ;  eoque  seditiosilis  agebant.  Tres  duces,  to- 
tidem  exercitus:  ....  proelia,  dolus,  incendia  inter 
ipsos,  et  magna  vis  frumenti  ambusta. ....  Multi- 
tudinem  obseaaorumj  omnu  atatUj  virile  etc  mtdiebre 
»ecu8,  SEXCENTA  MiLiJA  fvisse  occepimus,  Anna 
cunctis  qui  feire  possent;  et  plures  qukm  pro 
nnmero  audebant.  Obstinatio  viris  feminiscjue 
par;  ac  si  transferre  sedes  cogerentur,  major  vitte 
metus  qnkm  mortis.'  (Hist.,  lib.  v.  c  12  and  13.) 
It  should  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
errors  of  Josephus,  like  those  of  Herodotus,  Dio- 
dorus,  Arrian,  and  others,  in  mere  numbers,  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  less  to  the  author's  inac> 
curacy  than  to  the  old-fiuhioned  writing  in  MSS., 
in  which  the  numeration  is  effected  by  single 
letters,  and  mistakes,  though  easily  occurring,  are 
detected  with  extreme  difficulty.  In  general  points 
of  history  and  topography,  Josephus's  works 
should  be  considered  the  vademecum  of  the  tra- 
veller in  Palestine. 

Adrian  rased  the  city  to  the  ground,  ploughed 
up  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  and  built  on  its  site 
the  Itoman  town  of  JEMa.  Capitolina.  The  condi- 
tion of  Jerusalem  at  this  period  is  well  described 
by  Milman : — 

*  Her  tale  of  splendour  now  is  told  and  done ; 
Her  wine-cnp  of  festivity  is  epilt. 
And  all  ia  o'er,  her  grandeur  and  her  guilt. 
Her  gold  is  dim,  and  mute  her  music's  voice ; 
The  Heathen  o'er  her  periah'd  pomp  rejoice  : 
Her  streets  are  rased,  her  maidens  sold  for  slaves. 
Her  gates  thrown  down,  her  elders  In  their  graves : 
Her  feasts  are  holden  'mid  the  GentUes'  soom. 
By  stealth  her  priefithood's  holy  garments  woru : 
Oh  I  long  foretold,  though  long  socompllsh'd  fate 
Her  house  is  left  unto  her  desolate.' 

Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

When  Christianity,  in  the  reign  of  Constantino, 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  em« 
pire,  Jerusalem,  in  name  at  least,  was  restored  by 
the  zealous  Helena.  The  idol  temples  were  de- 
stroyed, and  several  churches  and  other  buildings 
were  erected  on  sites  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  events  of  Christ's  histoiy;  in  short,  no 
efforts  and  expense  were  spared  in  the  attempt  to 
raise  the  Holy  Cityto  its  rank  as  the  metropolis 
of  Christendom.  ^  The  period  of  prosperity  thus 
commenced  terminated  m  636,  by  the  conquest  of 
Omar,  who  made  the  city  tributarv,  heavily  taxed 
the  pilgrims,  and  desecrated  tiie  site  of  the 
temple,  by  erecting  on  it  a  moeque  in  honoui  of 
Mahomet. 

After  being  more  than  400  years  subject  to  the 
Arabian  caliphs,  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  proved  still  more  oppressive  mas- 
ters than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The  resent- 
ment and  sympathy  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
Christendom  were  now  awakened  by  Peter  the 
hermit,  and  the  Crusades  were  undertaken  to 
rescue  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  and 
above  all  the  holy  sepulchre,  from  the  dommion 
of  infidels.  The  Christian  army  reached  Jeru- 
salem in  the  sunmier  of  1099.  *  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  erected  bis  standard  on  Mount  Calvary ; 
the  time  of  the  siege  was  fulfilled  in  forty  days  of 
calamity  and  anguish,  during  which  the  solcliers 
suffered  intensely  from  hunger  and  thirst  At 
length,  on  a  Friday,  the  da^  and  hour  of  the 
Passion,  Godfrey  stood  victorious  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem;  his  example  was  followed  on  every 
aide  by  the  emulation  of  valour ;  and,  about  460 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  Holy  City 
was  rescued  from  the  Mohammedan  yoae.  A 
bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians;  resistance  might  provoke,  bat  neither 
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age  nor  sex  could  modify  their  implacable  rage  r 
they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  promia- 
cuous  massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  produced  an  epidemic  disease.'  (Gibbon,  xi. 
84.)  Saladin,  88  years  afterwards,  appeared  in 
arms  before  Jemsalem:  some  feeble  and  hasty 
efforts  were  mi^e  for  its  defence,  but  within  1*4 
days  the  banners  of  the  Prophet  were  erected  on 
its  walls.  Saphadin,  the  brother  of  Saladin,  de- 
stroyed, in  1218,  all  that  remained  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  this  devoted  city,  and  reduced  the 
population  to  a  servile  subjection  to  the  Moham- 
medans. A  series  of  changes  subsequently  oc- 
curred ;  but  Jerusalem  came  finallv  into  the  hands 
of  Selim  in  1519,  since  which  the  I'urkish  flag  has 
always  floated  over  its  sacred  places.  For  more 
than  three  centuries  its  fortunes  have  been  station- 
ary :  crowds  of  pilgrims  fill  its  streets  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  creating  a  temporary  activity, 
and  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Turkish  on- 
cers ;  but  at  fdl  other  times  its  condition  recalls 
forcibly  the  complaint  of  Jeremiah : — *  The  city 
sits  solitary  that  was  full  of  people:  she  is  become 
as  a  widow :  she  that  was  great  among  the  pro- 
vinces is  become  tributary.  Her  gates  axe  deso- 
late. .  .  .  All  her  beauty  is  departed.  •  .  .  Filthi- 
ness  is  in  her  skirts.* 

JESI  (an.  jErium)y  a  town  of  Centnl  Italy, 
irov.  Ancona,  on  the  Fiumesino  (an.  JEwO^^  16  m. 
»VSW.  Ancona,  on  the  railwav  from  Ancona  to 
Rome.  Pop.  18,786  in  1864.  the  town  is  walled, 
and  has  a  handsome  main  street,  three  large 
squares,  a  cathedral,  and  six  other  churches,  man  v 
convents,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  a  bishop^s  see.  ft 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted  stockings. 
iEsium  anciently  bore  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony. 
Numerous  antiquities  exist  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  in  its  neighbourhood. 

JESSELMERE,  or  JAYSULMEER,  a  territory 
of  NW.  Hindostan,  prov.  Rajpootana,  and  formerly 
one  of  the  five  principal  Rajpoot  principalities,  be- 
tween the  25th  and  28th  piurallels  of  1^.  lat.,  and 
the  69th  and  72nd  of  E.  long.  Area  10,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  estimated  at  800,000.  Surface  uneven,  and 
intersected  with  rocky  hills :  it  is  not  watered  by 
any  considerable  stream,  has  little  arable  land,  and 
is  hardly  more  productive  than  the  sandy  desert 
that  encompasses  it.  Cultivation  is,  consequently, 
very  limited ;  and  the  parts  which  are  cultivated 
yield  only  the  coarser  ^^ns,  which  form  the  food 
of  the  inhab.  Irrigation  is  effected  with  great 
labour  chiefly  by  means  of  very  deep  weUs  and 
tanks ;  but  lai]^  and  spacious  tanks  occur  every  2 
or  8  m.,  and  ram  water  is  carefully  preserved,  the 

Eeriodical  rains  being  scanty  and  uncertain.  The 
eat  of  summer  is  oppresuve,  but  the  cold  of 
winter  is  sufficiently  great  for  the  tanks  to  be 
covered  with  ice  every  morning  during  a  part  of 
Jan.  Mineral  products  few ;  the  chief  are  primary- 
limestone  and  lithographic  stone :  no  metals  ap- 
pear to  be  found.  Wood  is  scarce.  The  better 
kind  of  houses  are  of  stone ;  the  others  mere  conical 
pass  huts.  The  open  nature  of  the  country  firees 
It  from  the  most  formidable  wild  animals.  Foxes, 
wolves,  hyenas,  and  jackals  are  met  with,  as  are 
several  kinds  of  antilopes,  game  of  various  kinds, 
and  wild  ducks;  but  the  uncertainty  of  water 
hinders  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
from  thriving.  Jesselmere  is  httiet  suited  for 
grazing  than  agriculture;  but  neither  herds  nor 
nocks  are  numerous.  The  homed  cattle  are  of 
medium  size,  and  indifferent  quali^ :  the  sheep, 
though  small,  have  excellent  wool.  The  mass  of 
the  pop.  consists  of  Bhattee  Rajpoots.  The  com- 
merce of  Jesselmere  is  insignificant;  what  litde 
wealth  it  does  possess  arises  from  its  being  on  the 
chief  road  between  Central  India  and  the  Indus. 
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It  haa  no  exports  of  ito  own ;  and  its  only  manu- 
facture is  that  of  woollen  cloth  of  a  very  tine  tex- 
ture, but  in  no  demand  elsewhere.  Indigo  and 
cotton  cloths  are  imported  from  Malwah,  sugar 
from  Jevpoor  and  Delhi,  iron  and  brass  from  Ka- 
gore.  trom  20  to  25  thousand  maunds  of  opium 
pass  annually  through  Jesselmere  to  Sinde,  the 
return  articles  of  transit  theuce  being  sulphur, 
aasafcetida,  nee,  and  tobacco.  Jesselmere  con- 
tains 2  towns  and  84  villages,  but,  except  in  its 
cap.,  everywhere  betrays  the  strongest  marks  of 
poverty. 

Jesmelmkre,  a  town  of  NW.  Hindostan,  prov. 
Kaj^iootana,  cap.  of  the  above  rajahship,  120  m. 
WNW.  Joudpoor;  lat.  26°  56'  N.,  long.  7(P  54'  E. 
Pop.  estim.  at  20,000.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
2  m.  in  circuit,  and  sarrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
luo8c  stones.  At  its  SW.  angle  b  a  fort  built  on 
a  scarped  rock  about  80  or  100  ft.  higher  than  the 
city;  and  it  pr^ents  a  commanding  appearance 
externally,  and  is  in  reality  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  its  two 
longest  sides,  about  300  yards  in  length  each, 
facing  the  W.  and  N.  The  only  entrance  is  on  the 
N.  fride,  leading  through  several  narrow  and  strong 
gates.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  of  firm  sub- 
^tJUltial  masonry,  and  comprise  a  vast  number  of 
towers.  These  stud  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  all 
Mde^S  and  give  it  a  very  remarkable  appearance ; 
Mime  are  as  much  as  40  fu  in  heighL  The  fortress 
i>  supplied  with  water  from  wells  80  fathoms  deep. 
Tlie  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and,  for  an  eastern 
city,  its  streets  are  wide.  Its  houses  are  lofty, 
Kpadoas,  terrace-roofed,  and  built  entirely  of 
a  hard  yellow  limestone,  sometimes  elegantly 
car\'ed.  Some  opulent  merchants  reside  at  Jessel- 
mere, it  being  on  the  great  commercial  route  from 
Malwah  to  toe  port  of  Kurachee. 

JESSOKE,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  presid.  and 
pruv.  Bengal,  chiefly  between  the  22nd  and  24th 
i\efp<  of  N.  lat. ;  and  the  89th  and  90th of  £. long.; 
having  N.  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  distr.  Kajcshaye ;  E«  Dacca  and 
BacJvrgunge ;  W.  Nuddea  and  the  24  pcigunnahs, 
and  S.  the  jBay  of  Bengal.  Length,  N.  to  8.,  about 
1 60  m. :  average  breadth  32  m.  Area  3,51 2  sq.  m. ; 
pr#p.  381,744  in  1861.  It  is  a  fiat  country,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  interlacing  branches  of  the 
(>angea;  its  8.  part  comprises  a  portion  of  the 
region  caHed  the  Sunderbunds ;  and,  on  the  shore, 
are  many  extensive  marshes,  in  which  salt  is 
largely  made  on  government  account  The  soil  is 
T(^'  fertile,  and  a  good  deal  of  rice  is  grown.  In- 
digo, tobacco,  mulberry,  betel  nut,  and  long  pepper 
are  also  raised ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  land 
hn  oncaltivated,  and  covered  with  jungle.  Chief 
tftwns,  Jeasore  or  Moorley,  the  residence  of  the 
Zillah  authorities,  Culna,  and  Mabnudpoor. 

JEVrOOK,  or  JYEPORE,  a  city  of  NW.  Hin- 
doi^tan,  prov.  liajpootana,  former  cap.  of  a  sub- 
M«tiary  state  of  the  same  name,  in  a  barren  valley, 
l.'iO  m.  SW.  Delhi ;  lat,  26®  55'  N.,  long.  750  37' 
E.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  Jeypoor  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  regularly  built  cities  of 
Hindostan.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented 
wall  of  grey  stone,  fianked  with  towers,  and  de- 
fended or  commanded  by  a  citadel  and  a  line  of 
f«irt9  on  the  adjacent  heights,  a  few  hundred  feet 
in  elevation.  Jeypore  is  laid  out,  like  most 
modefn  European  and  American  cities,  in  regularly 
square  blocks  of  houses.  A  main  street,  2  m.  long, 
and  aboat  40  yards  broad,  traverses  it  W.  to  E., 
and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  four  others  of 
4  f 4ual  width,  though  much  shorter.  At  the  points 
of  intersection  are  spacious  market-places,  and 
there  are  two  good  squareSj  which,  like  the  priii- 
cii^l  streets,  are  crowded  With  shops.     The  great 
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thoroughfares  are.  however,  dUfigiured  by  hovels, 
platforms,  and  stalls,  erected  along  the  centre  of 
them,  which  detract  greatly  from  their  ap])earance. 
The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high»  but 
some  are  3  or  4  stories,  with  ornamented  windows 
and  balconies,  and  are  often  adorned  with  frescoes 
and  sculptures.  The  chief  public  edifice  of  Jeypoor 
is  a  magnificent  palace,  constructed,  it  is  said,  by 
an  Italian  architect,  in  the  15th  century,  for  tho 
ngah  Jey  Singh,  under  whose  reign  this  city  was 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Hindoo  learning. 
This  palace,  with  its  fine  gardens,  occupies  about 
one-sixth  part  of  the  city.  Jeypoor  has  numerous 
temples,  in  the  purest  llindoo  style,  and  some  aro 
of  laiger  dimensions  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  city  of  Upper  Hindostan. 

JHYLUM,  JELUM,  or  BEHUT  (an.  Hj/dwH 
/>c«),  a  river  of  the  Punjab,  Hindostan,  which 
rises  in  the  SE.  extremity  of  Cashmere,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  450  m.,  at  first  NW.  or  W., 
and  afterwards  SW.,  joins  the  Chenab  (Acesines), 
about  lat.  31°  10'  N.  During  most  part  of  its 
course  it  is  not  fordable :  and  at  Jelalpoor,  in  lat. 
32^  40',  it  has  been  found,  even  when  not  at  it.s 
highest  point,  1,800  yards  broad,  and  14  ft  deep. 
It  is  correctly  described  by  Arrian  as  *  muddy  and 
rapid,'  having  a  current  of  3  or  4  m.  an  hour.  Its 
banks  are  interestuig  as  the  scenes  of  several  of 
the  exploits  of  Alexander,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
indicate  their  localities.  Not  far  from  the  Jhylum 
is  the  famous  tope  of  Manykiala.  (See  Punjab 
and  Indus.) 

JOHANNISBEKG,  a  village  famous  for  its 
vineyards,  with  a  castle,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
near*  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  N.  confines 
of  the  distr.  called  the  Rheingau,  16  m.  W.  by  N. 
Mentz,  on  the  railway  from  (joblenz  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  Pop.  874  in  18C1.  The  village, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  or  beig — beig  of  St. 
John — formerly  belonged  to  an  abbey,  the  monks 
of  which  planted  the  vineyard  towards  the  end  of 
the  11th  century.  The  hill  comprises,  excluding 
the  portion  which  produces  only  ordinary  wine, 
about  63  arpents;  and  its  produce  in  average 
years  is  estimated  at  about  25  tuns  of  1,300  bot- 
tles each.  The  soil  is  composed  of  the  debris  of 
various  coloured  stratified  marl.  The  grapes  are 
gathered  as  late  as  possible,  or  when  they  are 
dead  ripe.  Its  choicest  produce,  called  Schloss- 
Johannisberger,  is  admitted  to  be  the  very  finest 
of  all  the  Khenish  wmes,  being  distinguished  by 
its  high  flavour  and  perfume,  by  an  almost  total 
want  of  acidity,  and  by  its  being  improved  the 
longer  it  is  kept.  The  fuiest  growth  in  the  best 
years  fetch  enormous  prices,  sometimes  as  much 
as  bl  the  bottle.  The  vintages  of  1779,  1783, 
1801,  1811,  and  1822,  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 
After  the  secularisation  of  the  alwey  of  Fulda, 
this  celebrated  vineyard  became  successively  the 
property  of  the  late  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
Marshal  Kellerman,  and  Prince  Mettemich,  father 
of  the  present  ovmer,  to  whom  it  was  prejtented  by 
the  late  emperor  of  Austria.  The  prince  has  re- 
paired the  castle,  which  he  occasionally  occupies. 

JOHN'S  (ST.),  a  city  and  sea-port  of  New 
Brunswick,  on  its  S.  coast,  and  the  largest  and 
most  important  town,  though  not  the  cap.  of  that 
colony.  It  is  built  on  rocky  and  very  irregular 
ground  on  a  small  peninsula,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
St.  John  river,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  130  m.  WSW.  HaUfax,  and  190  m.  EXE. 
Augusta,  in  the  state  of  Maine ;  lat.  Ah^  20'  N., 
long.  66^3' W.  Pop.  20,715  in  1861.  Its  har- 
bour is  commodious  and  spacious;  and  though  a 
bar  across  its  entrance  dries  at  low  water,  the  rise 
of  the  tides  is  such  (from  25  to  30  ft.)  that  laige 
vessels  enter  the  port  at  high  water.    The  en- 
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trance  to  the  barbonr  is  between  a  bold  headland 
bounding  the  river  to  the  £.,  and  Partridge  Island, 
about  2  m.  S.  of  the  town,  which  has  a  lighthouse 
and  a  fort.  Another  fortress  guards  the  harbour, 
at  Carleton,  opposite  St.  John's,  and  on  a  com- 
manding height  immediately  above  the  town 
itself  is  Fort  Howe,  now  in  ruins.  At  ebb  tide  a 
mud  flat  extends  for  some  distance  in  front  of  St. 
John's ;  but  at  high  water  it  is  covered,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  place  is  most  imposing.  A  project- 
ing rock  separates  the  town  into  the  upper  and 
lower  coves.  The  former,  containing  the  wharfs 
and  warehouses,  is  the  principal  division ;  but  the 
lower  has  been  much  improved  by  the  erection  of 
a  line  of  barracks.  Several  of  the  streets  are  in- 
conveniently steep,  and  in  winter  even  dan- 
gerous, though  much  labour  has  been  employed 
to  level  and  adapt  them  for  carnages.  The  houses, 
principally  of  brick,  are  regularly  arranged,  and 
on  the  whole  handsome ;  but  ornament  has  not 
been  much  studied.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are,  a  handsome  stone  court-house,  recently 
erected  on  high  ground  above  the  middle  of  the 
town,  the  marine  hospital,  poor-house,  gaol,  two 
episcopal  churches,  a  Scotch  church,  and  Roman 
Oath.,  Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels.  The  gram- 
mar school  has  an  endowment  of  135/,  a  year, 
and  there  are  other  schools,  and  several  religious 
and  charitable  associations.  St  John's  has  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  savings'  bank  and  a 
marine  insurance  company,  two  public  libraries, 
and  a  good  news-room. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the  little 
town  of  Carletown,  under  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  St.  John's,  comprising  many  new  build- 
ings, a  church,  vrith  some  saw-mills,  and  building 
docks.  St.  John's  is  a  corporate  city,  which,  in- 
cluding Carleton,  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen,  and 
six  assistants.  Tne  mayor,  recorder,  and  other 
chief  officers,  are  appointed  bv  the  governor ;  the 
aldermen  being  elected  annually  by  the  freemen. 

St.  John's  is  a  free  port,  and  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  New  Brunswick.  In  1862 
there  entered  1,644  vessels,  of  a  total  burthen 
of  847.7C8  tons,  and  there  cleared  1,439  vessels, 
of  366,652  tons  burthen.  The  tonnage  of  the  port, 
in  1862,  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  shipping  of  New  Brunswick. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  site  of  this 
thriving  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  strag- 
gling huts,  was  covered  with  trees.  This  was  its 
condition  at  the  peace  of  1783,  since  which  time 
its  growth  has  been  extraordinary.  Its  chief 
importAuce  is  in  its  position,  which  must  ever  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  vast  and  fertile  country 
watered  by  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  river  St. 
John. 

JoHK  (St.),  or  the  St.  Johk's  Riyer,  called 
by  the  Indians  Looshto(^ '  the  long  river ;'  the 
pnncipal  river  of  New  Brunswick,  and,  next  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  finest  in  British  America. 
The  area  of  its  basin  is  estimated  at  19,200  sq.  m. 
The  St.  John  rises  from  two  principal  sources, 
about  lat.  46©  10*  N.  and  long;.  7(P  W.,  in  the 
territoiT  N.  of  the  state  of  Maine,  disputed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States.  It  flows 
through  this  territory,  at  first  NE.,  for  about  100 
m. ;  and  then  takes  a  bold  curved  sweep  to  the  £., 
as  far  as  long.  67^  50",  where  it  leaves  the  dis- 

Siited  country,  and  enters  the  prov.  of  New 
runswick.  It  then  flows,  flrst  in  a  S.  direction 
for  about  one-fourth  part  of  its  course ;  then  E.  for 
perhaps  80  m. ;  and  lastly  S.  for  at  least  50  more; 
when  it  discharges  itself*  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
a  little  below  the  city  of  St.  John,  about  lat.  46^  20^ 
and  long.  66°,  after  an  entire  course  of  880  m. 


Independent  of  any  artificial  improvement,  the 
St  John  is,  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  course,  one 
of  the  most  navigable  of  the  Atlantic  rivere,  being* 
much  less  impeded  by  rapids.  shoaJa,  or  falls,  than 
any  other  stream  between  it  and  the  Hudson.  At 
its  mouth,  which  forms  St  John's  harbour,  it  ia 
5  m.  wide :  and  at  Fredericton,  85  m.  up,  it  is 
half  a  mile  wide.  Vessels  of  50  tons  come  up  to 
Fredericton,  and  barks  of  20  tons  ascend  to  the 
Great  Falls,  about  200  m.  from  its  mouth,  above 
which  it  is  fitted  only  for  boats.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  almost  at  the  very  entrance  of  this 
river,  about  a  mile  above  St  John's,  its  bed 
contracts  to  about  400  ft  in  width,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  formidable  rocky  bar,  on  which  there  ia 
seldom  more  than  17  ft  water,  and  which  only 
admits  of  the  passage  of  vessels  at  certain  times 
of  the  tide.  The  waters  of  the  river  at  low  ebb 
are  in  this  place  about  12  ft  higher  than  the  sea, 
and  at  high  water  about  5  ft  lower;  so  that  in 
every  tide  there  are  two  falls,^^ne  outwards,  and 
one  inwards.  The  only  time  of  passing  with 
safety  is  when  the  waters  on  either  side  of  the  bar 
are  about  level,  which  happens  twice  in^  tide, 
continuing  nearly  20  minutes  at  a  time.  The 
tide  is  not  perceptible  much  above  Fredericton; 
where  it  rises  to  from  6  to  10  inches.  The  Great 
Falls,  near  lat  4?^,  consist  of  one  principal  ca- 
taract, perhaps  50  ft  high,  and  some  smaller  ones 
of  several  feet  each,  extending  altogeUier  for  ^  m. 
along  the  stream,  and  having  a  total  fall  of  about 
75  ft  Though  very  inferior  in  respect  of  magni- 
tude compared  with  that  of  Niagara,  the  Falls  of 
the  St  John  are  said  to  be  more  picturesque.  Its 
entire  descent  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  is 
estimated  at  above  1,000  ft 

Besides  St.  John's,  Carleton,  Gage-town  and 
Fredericton,  there  is  no  place  of  any  consequence 
on  the  banks  of  the  St  John ;  but  the  country 
through  which  it  flows  is  well  cleared,  and  settled, 
and  is  said  to  be  greatly  superior  in  fertility 
to  the  river  basins  of  New  England.  (See  Maine.) 

John's  (St.),  a  town  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  its  SE. 
coast  Lat  47°  82'  N.,  long.  529  29'  W.  Pop. 
25,229  in  1861.  The  town  stands  at  the  inner 
end  of  an  excellent  harbour,  the  narrow  entrance 
to  which  has  12  fiithoms  water  in  the  centre  of 
the  channeL  It  is  protected  by  several  strong 
batteries  and  forts,  and  a  light-house  is  con- 
structed on  a  rock  at  the  N.  side  of  its  entrance. 
The  town,  which  extends  along  nearly  the  whole 
N.  side  of  the  port,  principally  consists  of  one 
main  street,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  from 
40  to  50  ft.  broad,  from  which,  at  almost  every 
step,  stages,  caHed  Jish-flakea,  project  into  the  sea. 
There  are  some  good  stone  and  brick  houses,  and 
other  handsome  buildings,  erected  principally 
since  the  great  fires  that  devastated  St  John's  in 
1816  and  1817. 

The  population  of  St  John's  fluctuates  greatly. 
Sometimes,  during  the  fishing  season,  the  town 
appears  full  of  inhabitants :  at  others  it  seems 
half  deserted.  At  one  time  many  of  the  inhabs. 
depart  for  the  seal  fishery ;  at  another  to  different 
cod-fishing  stations.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
fishermen  arrive  from  all  quarters  to  settle  their 
accounts  with  the  merchants,  and  procure  supplies 
for  the  winter.  At  this  period  St  John^  is 
crowded  with  people ;  swarms  of  whom  depart  for 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Sootia,  and  Cape 
Breton,  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  those  places, 
among  the  farmers,  during  winter.  Many  of  them 
never  return  again  to  the  fisheries,  but  remain  in 
those  colonies,  or  often  in  the  U.  States. 

Fort  Townshend,  on  a  steep  height  above  the 
town,  was  formerly  the  residenoe  of  the  governor; 
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but  ft  new  edifice  has  been  more  recently  bailt  at 
a  cost  of  SOydOOL  The  ciutom-house,  choich,  and 
oth»  poUic  buildings  present  nothing  remarkable. 
The  inhah.  an  geneiallj  possessed  of  the  radi- 
ments  <^  education,  and  manj  of  them  pretty  well 
infonned.  Most  of  the  pop.  are  R.  Catholics,  and 
this  is  the  see  (^  a  Bom.  Catholic  Inshop.  It  is  a 
good  deal  agitated  by  party  contentions. 

In  1862  there  entered  the  port  of  St.  John's  786 
vessels,  of  a  total  burthen  of  108|680  tons,  and 
there  cleared  729  vessels,  of  102,783  tons  burthen. 
Agriculture  is  scarcely  punued  at  all  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  ground  bong  rugged  and  stony. 
Potatoes  form  the  chi^  crop.  Provisions  and  other 
commodities  are  dearer  than  on  the  American 
continent,  from  which  they  are  mostly  imported. 

JOHNSTON,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Soot- 
land,  par.  of  Paisley,  co.  Renfrew,  on  the  Black 
Cart,  S  m.  W.  Paisley,  and  18  m.  W.  by  S.  Glas- 
gow, oc  the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  k.yr»  Pop. 
6,404  in  1861.  The  rise  of  this  tcnrn  is  remarkable, 
having  been,  for  a  time,  more  rapid  than  that  of  an  v 
other  in  Scotland.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands 
began,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  let  on  building 
leases,  in  1781,  when  it  contained  only  ten  per- 
sons. In  Oct.  1782,  9  houses  were  built,  and  2 
more  were  being  erected.  In  1792  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  1,&4;  m  1811  to  3,647 ;  and  in  1881 
to  5,617.  The  increase  from  1831  to  1861,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  not  verv  considerable.  The  place 
was  formerly  called '  the  Brig  o' Johnston,'  from  a 
bridge  over  the  river  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Then  are  two  squares,  oesides  numerous  streets, 
and  public  works.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  two  and  three  stories  in  height.  To  each 
nouae  is  attached  an  adequate  extent  of  garden 
ground.  The  town  has  an  established  church,  and 
various  dissenting  places  of  woTship»  In  its  im- 
mediate neighbcrarhood  .is  Johnston  Castle,  the 
restdence  of  Mr.  Houston,  bid  of  the  manor. 
There  are  excellent  sprammar  and  English  schools. 
The  civil  polity  of  the  town  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee elected  annually  by  the  feuars. 

Johnston  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
factures, consisting  *^of  numerous  cotton  mills. 
There  are,  besides,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  on 
an  extensive  scale;  with  machine  manufactories, 
as  well  as  various  minor  branches  of  indusfiy. 
The  Ghuffow  and  Ardrossan  canal,  projected  in 
1806,  has  oeen  completed  only  ftom  Glasgow  to 
Johnston.  It  was  on  this  canal  that  light  iron 
boAts,  or  gig-boats,  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of 
passeiuen,  were  first  (1831^,  tried  and  esta- 
bUshedC    Near  Johnston  are  four  collieries. 

JOI6NY  (an.  Jovimaeum),  a  town  of  France, 
6^  Toone,  capw  arrond.,  on  the  Yonne,  15  tn. 
NW.  by  N.  Auxeire.  Pop.  5,971  in  1861.  A 
haDdaome  quav  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
above  whioi  the  town  rises  on  a  steep  declivity, 
awwned  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Joigny  is  surrounded  with  old  waUs,  and  entered 
by  6  gates;  it  has  2  suburtis,  with  one  of  which 
it  is  oooimected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  6 
arcbes  across  the  Yonne.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
steep,  and  inconvenient;  but  some  of  the  houses 
are  good.  It  has  a  cathe<iral  built  in  the  fifteenth 
centurr,  two  other  Gothic  churches,  and  cavaliy 
barracks,  with  vinegar  and  other  factories. 

JORDAN  (Arab.  SherUU^-Kebir),  a  river  of 
Palestine,  iainous  in  sacred  history;  it  rises  in  lat. 
9^  36'  N.,  long.  330  26'  £^  a  few  miles  N.  of 
Hanias  (the  an.  Guarea  PAt^niA,  in  a  smaU  pool 
formerhr  odled  Fkiala,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Djebel- 
es-Sbeikh,  the  AnHKbimmi  or  Mount  Herman  of 
antsmdtj.  After  a  S.  course  of  about  40  m.,  during 
whjuni  it  ausses  the  fenny  Bahr-el-Hool  (an.  £, 
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JWenm)f  it  opens  into  the  lake  Tabariah  or  Genn 
neaareUif  dose  to  the  ancient  town  of  Bethsaida. 
At  the  Sw  end  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  (15  m.  long, 
and  about  7  broad),  on  and  near  which  occurred 
so  many  striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ, 
the  Jordan  enters  a  narrow,  pent-up  valley  called 
el-Ghor,  and  after  running  through  it  with   a 
tortuous  southerly  course  of  about  90  m.,  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea,  its  entire  length 
being  about  160  m.  The  discoveries  of  Burckhard  t 
in  ^e   Wady-el-Araby,  which  he  traced  com- 
pletelv.up  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  lake  Asphal- 
tites,  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  before  the 
volcanic  movement  which  so  altered  the  surface, 
this  river  had  a  continuous  course  down  this  valley 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (see  Dead  Ska).     Iu 
tributaries  on  the  W.  side  are  mere  torrents,  one 
of  the  largest  of  which  is  the  brook  Kedron,  rising 
in  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem :  the  £.  affluents  com- 
prise the  Sberiat-el-Mandhur  fan.  Jarmok,  Gr. 
UfMtAmi),   and  the  Wady   Zena,  which  is  Uie 
scriptural  Jabbok  (see  Deut  iii.  16).    The  breadth 
and  rapiditv  of  the  stream  varv  in  different  parts 
and  at  different  seasons.    The  floods  occur  in 
February  and  March,  and  at  that  season,  when 
filled  with  the  melted  snow  of  Mount  Lebanon,  it 
is  fhnn  80  to  70  yards  wide,  and  about  17  ft.  deep, 
with  a  current  so  rapid  that  it  is  not  safe  even  for 
an  expert  swimmer  to  bathe  in  it.    In  the  dry 
seasons  it  is  low,  and  has  a  comparatively  languid 
current ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  probably,  may 
be  attributed  the  discrepancies  in  uie  statements 
respecting  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  river. 
The  channel,  however,  having  cut  its  way  through 
a  loose  sandy   soil,  is  much  deeper  now  than 
formerly,  and  the  waters,  even  in  floods,   run 
within  narrower  limits.    A  second  and  higher 
bank  now  skirts  the  actual  bank  at  about  a  fur- 
long's distance  on  either  side,  and  the  intervening 
space  is  so  filled  up  with  bushes  and  trees  (tama- 
risks, willows,  oleandeiB,  and  mjrrtles},  that  the 
stream  is  completely .  hidden  from  view  till  its 
upper  and  dry  channel  has  been  passed.     Lord 
Lindsay  says :—' The  river  is  concealed  till  you 
are  close  upon  it,  by  dense  thickets  of  trees,  reeds, 
and  bushes  '*  the  pride  of  Jordan  **  (Zech.  xi  8), 
growing  luxuriantly  to  the  very  water's  edge. 
The  lions,  hippopotami,  d^  (Jer.  xlix.  19),  that 
formerly  hauntea  these  thickets  are  extinct;  but 
wild  boars  are  still  found  there.'    *  The  nightin- 
gales,' says  the  same  writer,  'sung  in  the  cool 
starlight  night  from  the  trees;  and  the  scene 
altogether  was    most  delightfuL'     (Travels  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  vol  ii.  p»  65.) 

The  water  is  described  as  being  rather  warm 
than  cold,  of  a  white  sulphureous  colour,  but  free 
from  any  taste  or  smell.  On  analysis,  however,  it 
proves  to  be  strikingly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
bead  Sea ;  for  while  the  latter  contains  }  part  of 
its  weight  of  salts,  the  former  has  only  l-300th 
part  of  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  contained  in 
the  water  of  the  lake.  (Dr.  Maroet,  PhiL  Trans, 
for  1807.) 

The  Jordan  has  been  the  scene  of  manv  events 
in  whidi  biblical  scholars  must  be  deeply  inter- 
ested. This  river  valley  was  the  dwelling  of  Lot, 
who  '  pitched  his  tents  towards  Sodom,'  the  men 
whereof  *  were  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord 
exceedingly.'  Here  the  four  kings,  persecuted  by 
the  five  powerful  princes  dose  to  the  Salt  (or 
Dead)  Sea,  fought  and  regained  their  liber^ ;  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  afterwards  destroyed 
by  divine  interference.  (Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  1-12, 
with  xix.  24-26.)  At  a  later,  but  still  veiy  eady 
historical  period,  when  the  dans  of  Isnel  were 
returning,  after  an  absence  of  four  centuries,  to 
the  possessions  of  Abraham,  the  great  dieikh  of  a 
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nation  that  was  yet  only  in  the  nomad  state,  the 
ark,  by  command  of  Jehovah,  was  carried  by  the 
priests  before  the  people,  fell  into  the  stream,  and 
*  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above,  stood 
and  ^se  up  upon  an  heap ;  and  those  that  came 
down  towards  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  Salt 
Sea,  failed,  and  were  cut  off;  and  the  people 
passed  over  right  against  Jericho.'  (Josh.  lii. 
14-16.)  It  is  said  that  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Klisha  afterwards  diHded  its  waters  to  prove  their 
divine  mission,  and  the  special  fact  that  *  the  spirit 
of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.'  (2  Kings  ii.)  In 
Christian  times  it  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
stream  in  which  Jesus  Christ  received  from  John 
the  baptism  which  prepared  him  for  the  minis- 
trations destined  to  exeroLte  so  important  an  in- 
Hucnce  over  mankind.  By  mo<lem  devotees  in 
Palestine,  the  spirit  of  thu  institution  has  been 
forgotten,  and  a  suj^rstitious  attention  to  the 
f<>rm  substituted  in  its  stead ;  hence  every  year 
pilgrims,  at  the  great  Easter  season  (about  April), 
are  found  rushing,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
sick  and  sound,  men,  women,  and  children,  into 
the  stream.  *AU,'  says  Mr.  Elliott  (an  English 
clergyman),  *  carried  with  them  the  piece  of  cloth 
with  which  they  wished  to  be  enveloped  after 
death.'  The  Moslems  ridicule  these  vain  ablu- 
tions, and  their  violation  of  decorum;  and  the 
Protestant  cannot  but  lament  the  degradation 
thev  exhibit.  (Elliott's  Travels,  iL  476  ;  Robin- 
son's Palestine,  i.  6i>-76.) 

JORULLO,  JURUYO,  or  XURULLO,  an 
active  volcano  of  Mexico,  state  of  Valladolid,  in 
an  extensive  plain,  70  m.  SSW.  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  80  m.  from  the  Pacific;  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  extent,  but  as  being  the  only 
vdlcano  of  any  consequence  that  has  originated 
in  New  Spain  since  its  conquest  by  Europeaus. 
It^  origin  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous and  extraordinary  phenomena  that  has  ever 
been  witnessed;  for,  in  one  night,  there  issued 
from  the  earth  a  volcano  1,600  ft,  high,  surrounded 
by  more  than  2,000  apertures,  which  still  continue 
to  emit  smoke.  Humboldt,  who  visited  Jorullo, 
describes  its  appearance  and  formation  nearly  as 
follows : — '  A  vast  plain  extends  from  the  hills  of 
Aguasarco,  to  near  the  villages  of  Teipa  and  Pe- 
tatlan,  from  2,460  to  2,624  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  ground,  in 
which  porph}Ty,  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  pre- 
dominates, basaltic  cones  appear,  the  summits  of 
which  are  crowned  with  eveigreen  oaks  and  small 
palm  trees,  their  beautiful  vegetation  forming  a 
singular  contrast  with  the  aridity  of  the  plain,  laid 
waste  by  volcanic  fire.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  fields  culti\-iited  witli  sugar-cane 
and  indigo  occupied  the  extent  of  ground  between 
tlie  rivers  Cuitamba  and  Sau  Pedro.  From  June, 
17»9.  hollow  subterranean  noises,  accompanied  by 
frequent  earthquakes,  succeeded  one  another  for 
from  M)  to  60  days.  At  length,  in  the  night  between 
the  28th  and  29th  of  Sept.,  a  tract  of  ground  from 
3  to  4  sq.  m.  in  extent,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  MalpaySf  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder.  The 
bounds  of  this  convulsion  are  still  distinguishable 
in  the  fractured  strata.  The  Maipays^  near  its 
edges,  is  only  39  ft.  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain 
called  the  Playaa  de  JoruUo ;  but  the  convexity  of 
the  ground  thus  thrown  up  increases  progressively 
towards  the  centre  to  an  elevation  of  524  feet 
Flames  were  now  seen  to  issue  forth,  it  is  said,  for 
an  extent  of  more  than  ^  sq.  league ;  fragments 
of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  up  to  prodigious 
heights ;  and,  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  illu- 
mined by  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the 
earth  was  seen  to  swell  up  like  an  agitat«d  sea. 
I'he  rivers  of  Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro  j)recipitated 
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themselves  into  the  burning  chasms.  Thonsandtf 
of  small  cones,  from  6  to  9  fL  in  height,  called  liy 
the  natives  homito*  (ovens),  issued  forth  from  the 
Malpaysj  from  each  of  which  a  thick  vapour 
ascends  to  the  height  of  from  30  to  50  ft.  In 
many  of  them  a  subterranean  noise  is  heanl, 
which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a 
fluid  in  ebullition.  In  the  midst  of  the  ovens,  six 
large  masses,  elevated  from  1,312  to  1,640  ft.  each 
above  the  old  level  of  the  plains,  s)>ring  up  fW>m  a 
chasm,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  >X\V.  to 
SSE.  The  most  elevated  of  these  enormous  masses 
the  great  volcano  of  Jorullo,  bears  some  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  Ptiyn  of  Auvergne,  in 
France.  It  is  continuallv  burning,  and  has  thrown 
up  from  the  N.  side  an  immense  quantity  of  sco- 
rified and  basaltic  lavas,  containing  fragments  of 
primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the 
central  volcano  continued  till  Feb.  17G0.  In  the 
following  years  they  became  gradually  lefts  fre- 
quent ;  but  the  plains  of  Jorullo,  even  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  exphision,  were  long 
uninhabitable,  from  the  excessive  heat  which  pre- 
vailed in  them.' 

The  Cuiumba  and  San  Pedro  totally  disap- 
peared on  the  occasion  above  mentioned ;  but  two 
new  streams  are  now  seen  bursting  through  the 
argillaceous  vault  of  the  homitos,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  mineral  waters,  in  which  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  126°  Fahr.  The  Indians  give  the--<e 
streams  the  names  of  the  former  rivers,  because, 
in  several  parts  of  the  Malpays,  great  ma.s8&<»  of 
water,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  lie  con- 
tinuous, are  heard  to  run  in  the  direction  from  E. 
to  VV.,  as  the  Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro  did  ori- 
ginally. Jorullo  is  situated  in  the  great  volcanic 
band  of  Mexico,  which  runs  £.  and  W.,  nearly  at 
right  angles,  to  the  Cordillera,  including  the  peaks 
of  Orizaba,  Puebla,  Toluca,  Tancitaro,  and  Colima ; 
and  of  which  Humboldt  conjectures  the  Revilla- 
^igedo  islands,  in  the  Pacific,  may  mark  the  con- 
tmuation.  

JOUDPOOR,  or  MARWAR,  a  sUte  of  NW. 
Hindostan,  under  the  British  government,  betwec^n 
24°  86'  and  27°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  70®  4'  and  75°  33'  E, 
long.   Area,  36,672  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,783,600  in  1861. 

Joudpoor  and  Jcsselmere,  may  be  taken  as 
pretty  fair  types  of  the  old  Rajpoot  states  of  N\V. 
India ;  the  former  being,  however,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  valuable  of  any,  and  the  latter  the  le&st 
so.  The  wealth  of  Joudpoor  has  been  much  un- 
dervalued, and  it  has  been  erroneously  contti* 
dered  as  a  portion  of  the  sandy  d&nert.  Its  exports 
in  wheat  are  considerable,  the  soil  Is  favourable 
to  many  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  its  central 
parts  are  highly  productive.  'The  country  con- 
sists generally  of  open  plains,  the  hills  being 
almost  confined  to  the  S.  The  soil  is  not  arid  as 
in  Jesselmere  and  Bicanere,  but  is  almost  every 
where  watered  by  torrents,  and  affluents  of  the 
Loonee  or  Salt  river.  This  river  rises  in  Ajmerc, 
and  fiows  through  the  centre  of  Joudpoor  to  enter 
the  Runn  of  Cutch.  Its  waters  are  distributed 
over  the  adjacent  wheat  lands,  which  extend  alon^ 
its  banks  from  Ajmere  to  the  Runn,  by  means  ot 
earth  aqueducts,  sometimes  a  mile  in  length.  The 
fields  are  surrounded  with  dykes  to  prevent  the 
egress  of  the  water;  and  being  thus  irrigateil. 
Joudpoor  produces  heavy  crops  of  barlev,  Sajrrr, 
jowareey  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  Neither  the 
climate  nor  soil  is  favourable  to  the  poppy,  but 
an  inferior  kind  of  opium  is  grown  in  the  V.^ 
where  it  is  an  article  of  large  consumption  and 
export*  Tobacco  is  produced  in  some  parts,  bitt 
not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  it  from  Gnirat.  Cotton  is  an 
important  article  of  produce.  Marwar  is  celebratcti 
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for  lis  camelt,  which  may  bo  purchased  in  even" 
village,  at  from  50  to  60  rupees  each,  and  which 
have  cuntribnted  greatly  to  the  commercial  im- 
]>irtance  of  the  state,  by  &cilitating  the  convey- 
ance of  almost  every  kind  of  goods.  Goats,  sheep, 
and  hogs  are  numerous ;  mutton  is  goo<l,  but  the 
wocd  18  not  so  much  prized  as  that  of  the  poorer 
countries.  Salt  is  a  very  important.article  of  pro- 
duce. Laige  tracts  are  impregnated  with  it,  espe- 
cially about  Punchpuddnr^  on  the  Loonee  towards 
Tutch.  It  is  got  by  digging  pits  of  about  120  ft. 
by  40,  and  about  10  ft.  deep  in  the  saline  soiL.  A 
jungle  shrub  is  then  thrown  in  upon  the  water 
which  exudes ;  this  assists  the  crystallisation,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  the  moisture  having 
evaporated,  a  mass  of  salt,  sometimes  from  4  to  5 
ft.  deep,  is  left.  The  commerce  of  Joudpoor  is 
c-xtensive,  its  great  emporium  being  Pallee,  about 
40  m.  S£.  of  the  cap.  This  town  is  the  entrepot 
between  the  W.  coast  and  Upper  India,  and  the 
channel  by  which  the  Malwah  opium  is  exported 
to  China  and  W.  Asia.  The  chief  trade  of  rallee 
is  in  opium,  which  is  sent  by  land  to  Kuracjiee  in 
Sinde,  a  distance  of  500  m.,  whence  it  is  shipped 
to  Damaun.  It  is  customary  with  the  Pallee  mer- 
chants to  consign  their  opium  to  contractors,  who 
a^^rrec  to  deliver  it  safe  at  Damaun,  uninjured 
by  weather,  plunder,  or  otherwise,  on  the  receipt 
of  300  rupees  for  each  camel-load.  Marwar  ex- 
rrf»rts  wheat  of  superior  quality  to  Ajmere  and 
Hicanere,  and  has  most  extensive  dealings  in  salt, 
with  which  it  supplies  the  upper  provs.  of  Bengal, 
and.  indeed,  all  parts  of  Upper  India.  It  imports 
from  Sinde,  by  its  return  camels,  rice,  assafoDtida, 
and  sulphur ;  from  Lahore,  Cashmere  shawls ;  from 
Delhi  and  Jeypore,  metals,  woollen  and  cotton 
clotlis,  and  sugar.  Fnim  Cuteh  it  receives  spices. 
cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  and  dates;  ivory  from  Africa, 
and  European  goods  from  Bombay.  Its  commer- 
cial importance  has  risen  wholly  within  the  last 
H^veiity  years.  The  inhab.  are  chietly  Khatore 
Kajpitots,  a  handsome  and  brave  race  of  men  of 
the  purest  castes.  Bhats,  Chunars,  and  Jauts, 
the  last  of  whom  are  the  cultivators,  comprise 
mty^t  of  the  remaining  inhab.  Within  the  limits 
of  Marwar  there  are  several  thousand  towns  and 
villages^  many  consisting  of  from  500  to  1,000 
bouses.  Chief  towns,  Joudpoor,  the  cap.,  Police, 
Xagore,  and  Meerta. 

•TocDPCHiB,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bajpoo- 
tana,  cap.  of  the  above  rajahship;  in  a  hollow 
f^urrounded  by  rocky  eminences,  and  on  a  soil 
destitute  of  water;  100  m,  W.  Ajmere,  Pop. 
c^tim.  at  B0,000.  Near  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
rajah  of  Joudpoor,  a  fort  about  f  m.  in  circuit, 
placed  on  a  low  mountain,  and  said  to  have  some 
resemblance  to  Windsor  Castle. 

JCAX-DEL-RIO  (ST.),  a  town  of  Mexico, 
frtate  of  Querctaro,  and  cap.  dist.  of  its  own  name, 
>*1  m.  NW.  Mexico,  and  164  m.  SW.  Tampico. 
Vif^.  10,295  in  1864.  It  is  a  neat  and  tolerably 
w<^ll-liuilt  town,  in  an  extensive  plain,  6,490  ft. 
ahiive  the  sea,  and  on  the  S.  banic  of  a  stream, 
<Ti0«*ed  here  by  a  fine  brid^  of  5  stone  arches: 
S.  of  it  rises  a  hill  of  basaltic  rock,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  a  pretty  chapel  and  spire. 
The  private  residences  are  of  stone,  and  are  large, 
nii>my,  and  well  furnished.  The  town  is  sur- 
rainded  by  gardens  and  orchards:  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  neigh- 
Lh  Kiting  country.  Indian  com  is  the  chief  article 
of  culture,  but  the  ear  is  much  smaller  than  that 
cf  the  or»ni  grown  in  the  United  States. 

JUAN-DE-LA-FRONTERA  (SAN),  a  town 
of  the  Argentine  republic,  near  the  Chilian  fron- 
tier, cap.  prov.,  and  on  the  river  of  same  name, 
1'2'}  m.  N.  Mendoza,    Pop,  estimated  at  16,000. 
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The  territory  round  San  Juan,  besides  being  highly 
productive,  has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  The  prov.  San 
Juan  produces  wheat,  barley,  maize,  olives,  figs, 
pasturage,  garden  ve^tables,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zone  m  great  luxuriance ;  and,  in 
times  or  scarcity,  com  has  been  sent  from  San 
Juan  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a  distance  of  above  1,000  m. 
The  mountain  ranges  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
San  Juan  yield  fine  statuary  marble,  gypsum, 
sulphur,  alum  rock,  and  copperas,  and  the  earth 
in  Its  vicinity  is  stronj^ly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  is  extracted  by  washing  for 
medical  purposes. 

JUAN-FERNANDEZ,  a  group  comprising  two 
chief  and  several  smaller  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  400  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  Chili  : 
lat.  330  40'  S.,  long.  79^  W.  The  largest  of  tliese 
iRlonds,  and  the  only  one  inhabited,  is  called 
Ma^-a-tiernif  to  distinguish  it  from  Mas-a-fueroy 
a  lofty  volcanic  rock,  about  90  m.  W.  It  is  from 
10  to  12  m.  long,  and  about  6  m.  broad,  its  area 
being  nearly  70  sq.  m.  The  coast  line  is  very 
irr^ular,  with  frequent  bays  and  headlands ;  and 
the  chief  harbours  are  Port  English,  on  the  S. 
side,  visitetl  by  Anson  in  1741 ;  Port  Juan,  on  the 
W. ;  ond  Cumberland  Bay,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island.  Its  northern  half  is  a  lofty  basaltic  form- 
ation, intersected  with  narrow,  but  fraitful  and 
well-wooded,  valleys  while  to  the  S.  the  land, 
though  less  elevated,  is  rocky  and  barren.  The 
fig  and  vine  flourish  on  the  hill  sides,  and  among 
the  larger  trees  are  the  sandal,  cork,  and  a  species 
of  palm  called  cAuto,  bearing  a  rich  fruit.  Goats 
are  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  the  rocky  shores 
are  seals  and  walruses:  fish  are  plentiful,  espe- 
cially cod.  The  Island  w  very  subject  to  eorth- 
auakes,  two  of  which  (in  1751  and  1835)  are 
escribed  as  having  done  great  damage.  In  the 
earthquake  of  1835,  an  emption  burst  through  the 
sea  about  a  mile  from  the  land,  where  the  depth 
is  from  50  to  80  fathoms ;  smoke  and  water  were 
ejected  during  the  day,  and  flames  were  seen  at 
nifht.     (Geog.  Joum.,  vi.  1.) 

Juan-Femandez  (which  is  popularly  applied 
only  to  the  island  of  Ma&-a^tierra)  was  discovered 
by  a  Spanish  navigator,  who  gave  to  it  his  own 
name,  and  formed  an  establishment,  which  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  The  buccaneers  of  the 
17th  century  made  it  a  place  of  resort  during  their 
cruises  on  the  coast  01  Pera;  and  subsequently 
it  became  the  solitary  dwelling,  during  four 
years,  of  a  Scotchman,  called  Alexander  Selkirk, 
whose  adventures  are  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  De  Foe's  inimitable  novel  of  Robinson  Cnuoe, 
In  1750,  the  Spanish  government  formed  a  settle- 
ment and  built  a  fort ;  which,  however,  with  the 
town,  was  all  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  following  year.  They  were  rebuilt  somewhat 
further  from  the  shore ;  and  were  still  inhabited, 
and  in  good  order,  when  Carteret  visited  the 
island  in  1767,  but  they  were  soon  after  abandoned. 
(Geog.  Joum.,  iv.  2.)  The  Chilian  govcmment 
established  a  penal  colony  here  in  1819;  but  this 
has  been  discontinued,  on  account  of  its  expense. 
The  island  has  lately  been  taken  on  lease  from 
the  Chilian  government  by  an  enterprising  Ame- 
rican, who  has  brought  thither  about  150  families 
of  Tahitians,  with  the  intention  of  cultivating  the 
land,  rearing  cattle,  and  so  improving  the  port  of 
Cumberland  Bay,  that  it  may  become  the  resort 
of  whalers  and  other  vessels  navigating  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

JUANPORE,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  prov. 
Allahabad,  chiefly  between  the  25th  and  2Cth 
degs.  of  N.  lat,,  and  the  82d  and  83d  of  E.  long. ; 
having  N.  Oude,  and  the  distr.  Azimghur;  E. 
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Benares ;  S.  the  Ganges,  separating  it  from  Mir- 
zapoor;  and  W.  Allahabad.  Area,  1,552  sq.  m. 
Pop.  798,508  in  1861.  The  surface  of  the  district 
is  uightl^  undulating.  The  river  Goompty  runs 
through  it  in  a  SE.  direction.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
but  generally  well  cultivated,  and  irrigated  with 
oare,  except  towards  the  Oude  frontier,  where 
there  is  much  waste  land  covered  with  jungle. 
This  distr.  has  improved  greatly  since  it  has  been 
brought  under  the  British  government,  and  it  is 
now  the  principal  seat  of  the  sugar  cultivation  in 
the  central  ^rovs.  of  the  Bengal  presidency.  Some 
sugar  lands  m  Juanpore  let  as  m^h  as  10  rupees 
the  b^gah,  from  6  to  8  rupees  bemg  the  avenge 
rent  of  sugar  lands  in  the  adjacent  districts.  The 
buildings  and  villages,  though  still  very  indif- 
ferent, nave  been  latterly  much  improved.  The 
land  is  generally  divided  into  such  small  portions, 
that  the  incomes  of  very  few  landholders  exceeded 
60L  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  people 
have  alwavs  been  ra^er  celebrated  for  turbulence. 
The  renuuns  of  many  mud  forts  are  to  be  seen, 
but  none  of  stone  eausts,  except  that  of  the  cap., 
Juanpore. 

Juanpore,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bengal,  cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  on  the  Groompty, 
88  m.  NW.  Benares.  Pop.  27,200  in  1861. 
Though  now  decayed  and  oompsiutively  insig- 
nificaiit,  it  was  previously  to  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  cap. 
of  an  indep.  sovereignty,  it  was  annexed  to  the 
Mogul  empire  by  Akbiar,  under  whom  was  built 
its  magnincent  bridge  over  the  Goompty,  which 
is  now  in  perfect  preservation,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  worics  of  the  kind  in  India.  A  stone  fort,  a 
mosque  of  cpreat  beauty,  and  a  number  of  ruined 
edifices  and  monuments,  attest  the  former  great- 
ness of  Juanpore.  The  modem  town  is  wholly 
built  of  mud ;  it  is,  however,  the  residence  of  the 
collector,  judge,  and  other  chief  British  author- 
ities of  the  district 

JUGGERNAUT  {Jaggmauteha,  <the  lord  of 
the  world '),  a  town  and  celebrated  temple  of  Hin- 
doetan,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  chief  places  of 
Hindoo  pilgrinuupe,  and  according  to  Hamilton, 
the  most  sacred  of  ail  the  religious  establishments 
of  the  natives  of  India.  The  town  stands  on  the 
sea  coast  of  the  distr.  of  Cuttack,  presid.  Bengal, 
prov.  Orissa,  beside  a  branch  of  the  Mahanudda, 
45  m.  S.  Cuttack,  and  260  m.  SW.  Calcutta ;  lat 
190  49^  K.,  long.  9Sfi  54'  £.  It  contains  nearly 
5,800  houses,  with  80,000  inhabs.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  mean  and  dirty,  consisting  of  low  brick 
buildings,  with  here  and  there  latge  uraU  and 
some  handsome  residences.  The  chief  street  b 
wholly  composed  of  religious  edifioBS,  interspcned 
with  plantations;  and  at  its  S.  end  stands  the 
great  temple  of  the  divinity  or  idoL  This  struc- 
ture is  imposing  only  from  its  immensity ;  its  ex- 
ecution is  rude  and  melegant,and  its  form  unplea- 
sing  to  the  eye.  It  is  built  of  coarse  red  granite, 
and  was  completed  in  1198,  at  a  cost  of  from  40  to 
50  lacs  of  rupees  ^400,00021  to  500,0002.)  The  es- 
tablishment of  wnich  it  forms  a  part  comprises 
shout  60  temples  dedicated  to  various  deities, 
within  a  nearly  square  area  inclosed  bv  a  stone 
wall  24  ft.  high,  and  measuring  676  ft.  m  length 
on  two  of  its  sides,  and  670  ft.  on  the  two  others. 
The  principal  gate  of  entrance  to  this  area  is  on 
the  E.  side,  from  which  a  broad  flight  of  22  steps 
Jeads  to  a  terrace  raised  about  25  iL,  and  inclosed 
by  a  second  wall  445  ft.  square.  On  this  terrace 
is  the  first  apartment,  called  the  Bhog  Mandap.  a 
building  60  ft.  square,  in  which  the  great  idd  is 
worshipped  during  the  bathing  festival;  and  in  a 
line,  and  connected  with  it  l^  a  low  portico,  is 
the  antechamber  opening  into  the  great  tower  or 
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sanctuary.  This  tower  rises  to  180  ft  above  tli« 
area  on  which  it  is  raised,  or  rather  more  than 
200  ft  above  the  ground,  and  forms  a  valuable 
landmark  to  mariners  on  this  dangerous  coast  Ita 
f^und  plan  is  28  ft  square  within  the  building ; 
Its  shape  is  conical,  its  walls  are  externally  oovered 
with  stone  statues  in  relief,  and  its  roof  is  onui> 
mented  with  representations  of  monsters  of  various 
kinds.  Little  pains,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  sculpture  of  these  decorations,  and  of 
late  the  temple  has  had  an  outer  coating  of  cAioMai 
or  mortar,  while  its  figures  have  been  &ubed  with 
red  paint  Within  this  sanctnaiy,  seated  on  their 
thrones,  are  the  rude  statues  of  three  of  the  moat 
revered  deities  of  Hindoo  faith— Juggernaut  or 
Vishnu,  his  brother  BalaramaorMahadeo,  and  hia 
sister  Subhadra  or  Ks^,  the  temple  being  devoted 
to  all  three,  though  particularly  to  the  &8t  Ad- 
jacent to  this  edifice  are  two  other  temples,  much 
smaller,  and  of  a  pyramidal  form.  The  E.  gat« 
of  entrance  to  the  outer  enclosure  is  flanked  by 
colossal  figures  of  lions  or  griffins  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  porters  of  Hindoo  mythology.  In  fn>nt 
of  it  Lb  a  column,  remarkable  ior  its  ught  and  ele- 
gant appearance,  composed  of  a  single  block  of 
dark  basalt,  40  ft  high  and  8  in  diameter,  sop- 
porting  a  sitting  figure  of  the  god  Huniman.  This 
pillar  was  brought  thither  from  the  half  ruined 
olack  pagoda  of  Kanarak  ^hich  »fte),  less  than  a 
centunr  since.  On  the  N£.  side  of  the  temple  is 
the  collection  of  bungalows  fonning  the  European 
station. 
All  the  land  within  a  distance  of  20  m.  firom  the 

Eagoda  is  accounted  holy  by  the  Hindoos,  and  ia 
eld  rent-free  by  the  cmtivators  and  others,  on 
condition  of  their  performing  certain  services  in 
and  about  the  temple.  The  priests  and  other  per- 
sons deriving  their  subsistence  from  the  establish- 
ment,  are  said  to  amount  to  8,000  families,  exclu- 
sive of  400  families  of  cooks,  to  prepare  the  holy 
food  so  much  sought  after  by  pilgrims. 

'  The  provisions  furnished*  daily  for  the  idol  and 
his  attendants  consist  of  220  seers  of  rice,  97  seera 
of  haOaU  24  of  mumg,  188  of  clarified  bufTaloes' 
butter,  90  of  molasses,  35  of  vegetables,  100  of 
milk,  18  of  spices,  20  of  salt,  and  22  of  lamp  oU. 
The  holy  food  is  presented  to  the  idol  three  times 
a  day,  and  the  gates  are  cautiously  shut  during 
this  presentation,  and  none  but  a  few  personal  ser- 
vants of  the  idol  are  allowed  to  be  present  This 
meal  lasts  for  about  an  hour,  during  which  period, 
the  dandng-girls  attached  to  the  temple  (consist- 
ing of  120),  dance  and  sing  in  the  room  with  many 
pillarB.  On  the  ringing  of  a  laige  bell,  the  doors 
are  thrown  open,  the  food  is  removed,  and  the 
rajah  of  Khurda,  as  high  priest  of  the  temple,  di- 
vides it  with  the  priests?  (Trans.  As.  SoCjiii.  255.) 

The  images  ot  Juggernaut,  Balarama,  and  Sub- 
hadra, are  nothing  more  than  wooden  busts,  about 
6  ft  lugh,  fashioned  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
human  head,  resting  on  a  sort  of  pedestaL  They 
are  painted  white,  buusk,  and  yc^ow  respectively^ 
with  grim  distorted  features,  and  decorated  with 
different  coloured  head-dresses.  The  two  brothere 
have  arms  projecting  forward,  horizontally,  from 
the  ears :  the  sister  is  without  anna.  These  mon- 
strous figures  may,  in  general,  be  seen  daily,  and 
are  publicly  exposed  twice  a  year;  when  Jugger- 
naut and  his  brother^  after  undeigoing  certain  ab- 
lutions, assume  the  form  of  Ganesa,  the  elephant- 
headed  god,  a  transformation  effected  by  means  of 
a  mask.  Thus  dressed,  they  are  placed  on  the  hish 
tenrace,  overlooking  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple, 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  priests,  who  fan  them  to 
drive  away  the  fiiesj  whilst  the  multitude  below 
gaze  in  stupid  admiration.  But  the  mnd  festi- 
val, or  rafh  iatra,  takes  place  in  MarcE,  when  the 
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son  has  entered  Ariea.  This  has  been  described  as 
foUofws,  by  a  British  eye-vritneas,  for  some  years  re- 
sident at  Foori|  Juggonaat.  *  Three  huge  ra^hsj  or 
cars  of  wood,  are  prepared  for  the  occasion,  of 
which  the  fint  ^intended  for  Jaggannafba)  has  16 
wheels,  each 6  rt.  in  diameter;  the  platform,  to  re- 
ceive the  idol,  is  26  fL  square,  and  the  whole  car 
is  fully  45  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  wood-work 
is  ornamented  with  images  of  different  idols,  and 

Eiintod,  and  the  car  has  a  lofty  dome  covered  with 
nfflish  woollens  of  the  most  gaudv   colours, 
bought  at  the  import  warehouse  m  (Calcutta ;  a 
large  wooden  image  is  placed  on  one  side  as  a 
charioteer,  and  several  wooden  horses  are  suspended 
in  front  of  the  car  with  their  legs  in  the  air.    (An 
exact  model  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  about  3  fL 
square  ami  4  ft  in  height,  is  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.)    Six  strong  cables 
are  fastened  to  the  rat\  by  which  it  is  dragged 
on   its  journey.      The  concourse  of  pilgrims  is 
always  very  great,  and  a  loud  shout  from  the  mul- 
titude announces  the  approach  of  Jaggannat'ha, 
who  u  carried  from  the  temple  by  a  number  of 
priests,  ai^inted  for  the  purpose.    A  short  time 
after,  the  rajah  of  Khurda,  as  hereditarv  high 
priest,  makes  his  appearance  in  a  state-palanqum 
of  a  strange  construction,  followed  by  laj^  state 
elephants,  and  generally  alights  near  the  rat'h  of 
the  idol  Balabhadia.    The  latter,  and  Subhadra, 
are  placed  upon  two  separate  ratlis,  like  that  of 
Jaggannat'ha,  except  being  a  little  smaller,  the 
one  having  only  14  wheels,  and  the  other  12. 
The  rajah  u  snirounded  by  a  large  train  of  priests, 
and  immediately  prostrates  himself  before  the  idol 
Jaggannat'ha,  amidst  the  shouts  of  pilgrims  and 
the  piercing  notes  of  the  shrill  silver  trumpets;  he 
then  with  a  broom  sweeps  the  floor  of  the  car,  and 
is  presented  by  the  pnests  with  a  silver  vessel, 
containing  essence  of  sandal-wood,  with  which  the 
floor  Is  sprinkled  all  around  the  idoL    The  rajah 
receives  from  Jaggaimat'ha,  as  a  mark  of  honour, 
a  garland  of  flowers,  which  the  priests  take  from 
the  image,  and  put  round  the  rajah's  neck.    The 
rsjah  then  descends  from  the  principal  car,  and 
proceeds  bare>footed  to  the  car  or  each  of  the  other 
Miols,  and  endeavours  to  propel  them   forward, 
without  which  ceremonies  it   is  supposed  they 
oould  not  afterwards  be  moved.  On  a  signal  being 
l^^iven,  a  most  active  scene  commences,  and  seve- 
ral thousand  men,  each  holding  a  small  green 
bcanch  in  his  hand,  come  running  to  the  ra'ths, 
clearing  their  way  through  the  crowd  for  a  con- 
sidefBUe  distance  in  regular  files.    They  imme- 
diately lay  hold  of  the  cables,  each  man  hav- 
ing fint  touched  the  car  with  his  branch ;  and  then 
aided  by  the  pilgrims  (men  and  women),  pull  the 
rattis  to  their  destination,  taking  care  to  keep 
their  faces  towards  the  idol,  who  is  driven  to  his 
garden-house,  where  he  is  worshipped  for  four 
days,  and  then  returns  in  the  same  way  to  the 
trmi^e.'   (Mansbach  in  Trans.  Asiat.  Soc,  iii.  258- 
259.)     Bcaodes  that  described,  12  other  principal, 
and  many  minor,  festivals  are  celebrated  during 
the  year.    The  worship  of  Ju^^gemant  is  attended 
by  evoy  sect  and  class  of  Hmdoos,  who  meet  on 
equal  terms,  aU  caste  being  abolithed  within  the 
prtcimeU  uf  the  temple. 

That  excess  of  fanaticism,  which  is  said  to  have 
pmmpted  the  pilgrims  to  court  death  by  throwing 
theowelves,  in  crowds,  under  the  wheels  of  Jug- 
iremant,  either  never  existed,  or  has  long  ceaseid 
to  actuate  the  worshippers  of  the  idol.  During 
fijoT  yean  that  Mr.  Mansbach  witnessed  the  festi- 
vals, only  three  cases  of  self-immolation  occurred; 
one  of  these  was  probably  accidental,  and  the  two 
othefB  were  suicides,  committed  by  sufferers  to  rid 
thcmselYes  of  painful  diseases.    The  greatest  mis- 
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representations  were  formerly  circulated  in  Europe 
respecting  the  number   of  widow-burnings,  pil- 
grims, and  loss  of  life,  at  Juggernaut.    It  is  true 
that,  for  many  miles  round  the  temple,  tha  sides 
of  the  roads  are  literally  whitened  with  the  bones 
of  devotees,  who  have  perished  by  the  way-side. 
But  thu  is  not  the  result  of  any  violent  modes  of 
destruction,  voluntary  or  otherwise.    If  a  Hindoo 
has  reason  to  believe  dissolution  at  hand,  he  forth- 
with collects  his  remaining  strength,  and  should 
he  fortunately  succeed  in  draggmg  his  diseased 
body  within  sight  of  the  sacred  edifice,  ho  will 
lie  down  in  peace,  and  die  with  a  perfect  con- 
fidence of  future  happiness ;  besides  which,  thou- 
sands set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  thither  in  health, 
and  m  the  full  intention  of  returning,  whose  sub- 
sistence failing  by  the  way,  devote  themselves, 
simply  because  they  can  do  nothing  else,  to  death 
by  starvation.    An  unfounded  clamour  was  long 
raised  in    England  against  the  government  of 
British  India  for  promoting  idolatry,    as  it  was 
said,  by  continuing  to  exact  taxes  on  the  pilgrims 
to  Juggernaut,  Gaya,  and  other  places,  as  had 
previously  been  done  by  the  native  sovereigns. 
But  though  the  levy  of  taxes  on  pilgrims  seems 
rather  an  odd  way  of  promoting  idolatry,  yet,  in 
deference  to  the  well-intentioned,  though  absurd, 
misrepresentations  propagated  in  England  on  the 
subject,  these  taxes  have  been  repealed,  to  the 
great  sat  isfaction  of  the  '  idolaters.'    The  number 
'of  pilgrims  to  this  and  other  shrines  has  since 
greatly  increased ;  and  the  natives  are  extremely 
well  pleased  by  this  act  of  liberality  on  the  part 
of  govemmenL     It  may   be  right  to  mention 
that  no  part  of  the  pilgrim-tax  ever  came  into  the 

g|neral  funds  of  the  government,  but  was  wholly 
id  out  on  the  repair  of  roads,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  police  at  the  different  places  of  pilgrim* 
age.  (Asiatic  Researches,  voK  viii.  x  xv. ;  Trans, 
of  the  Royal  Asiau  Soc,  vol.  iii) 

JULIEKS  (Germ.  Ju/icA),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
cap.  cirde,  on  the  Ro^r,  a  tnbutary  of  the  Maese, 
234  m-  W-  Cologne,  and  16^  m.  NE.  Aix-U-Cha- 
pelle,  on  the  railway  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
Cleves.  Pop.  6,181  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  strong 
citadel,  3  churches,  a  fine  old  town-hall,  circle  court 
of  justice,  police  court,  and  high  school,  and  manu- 
factures 01  woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  vinegar. 

Juliers  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  Jtuiaatm^ 
in  Antonine's  Itinerary.  After  the  extinction  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  it  became  the  property  of 
independent  counts  of  the  Germanic  empire,  who 
were  created  dukes  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  in 
1356.  The  family  of  the  dukes  of  JuUers  becoming 
extinct  in  1609,  the  town  was  taken  by  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau  in  the  following  year;  in  1622 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  hdd  it  till 
1659.  In  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
afterwards  made  it  the  cap.  of  tne  d^p.  Rodr.  The 
former  duchy  of  Juliers  is  the  most  W.  portion  of 
the  Prussian  dom.,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  its  linen  manufacture. 

JUMBOSEER,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bombay,  distr.  Baroach,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  25  m.  NNW.  Baroach.  Pop.  estim.  at  10,000. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bombay,  to 
which  it  sends  cotton,  grain,  oil,  and  piece  goods. 

JUMILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  36 
m.  N.  by  W.  Murcia,  and  /5  m.  SSW.  Valencia. 
Pop.  9,613  in  1857.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
S.  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  a  castle 
commanding  the  town;  streets  straight  and  of 
moderate  width,  but  not  paved.  The  public  build- 
ings comprise  2  churches,  2  convents,  a  public 
granary,  and  a  hospital.  The  town  contains 
about  30  oil  and  com  mills,  2  soap  manufactories, 
and  on  establishment  for  making  fire-arms ;  also 
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Beveral  salt-pans  under  the  flircction  of  govern- 
ment. A  considerable  fair  is  held  here,  Dec.  2. 
The  climate,  though  not  so  genial  as  in  neighbour- 
ing towns  situated  at  a  less  elevation,  is  salu- 
1)rious ;  and  com  and  fruit  are  abundant.  Grazing, 
however,  is  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  people  in 
and  near  the  town. 

Jumilla  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  who,  having 
foimdcd  or  rebuilt  it,  gave  it  its  present  name,  by 
a  king  of  Arragon :  it  was  again  taken  from  Ar- 
ragon  by  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who  made  it  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  Casdle. 

JUMNA  (Sanscr.  Fam«na,theJbmanca  of  Pliny), 
a  river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Ganges.  It  rises  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  great 
Himalaya  range,  about  lat.  30^  55'  N.,  and  long. 
78°  24'  *E. ;  and  has  been  traced  to  an  elevation  of 
about  11,200  fl.  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  an 
abrupt  mountain  nearly  4,000  ft.  higher.  Over 
the  wall  of  this  mountain  falls  a  streamlet,  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
summit,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  true  source 
of  the  river.  For  some  miles  the  Jumna  proceeds 
through  a  glen  no  more  than  about  40  yards  in 
width  at  its  bottom,  and  bounded  by  mural  pre- 
cipices of  granite  many  thousand  feet  in  height. 
The  stream  is  here  concealed  by  a  tliick  bed  of 
frozen  snow,  which  arches  over  the  course  of  the 
river  beneath,  supported  by  the  shelving  walls  of 
the  ravine.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  point  to 
which  the  Jumna  has  been  traced,  is  Jumnotri,  a 
celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  and  ablution  with 
the  Hindoos.  At  this  spot  are  numerous  hot  fer- 
ruginous springs,  some  of  which  rise  in  the  rocky 
widl  10  or  12  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river;  and 
having  melted  the  snow  for  20  or  80  yards  round, 
mix  with  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  rendering  them 
sensibly  warm.  Some  of  the  springs  are  hot  enough 
to  boil  rice,  their  temperature  having  been  found 
as  high  as  194*7°  Fah.,  or  near  the  point  at  which 
water  is  converted  into  steam  at  that  elevation, 
about  10,840  ft.  above  the  sea.  Before  arriving  at 
them,  the  Jumna  is  only  about  8  ft.  In  "width  and 
a  few  inches  deep ;  but  these,  causing  a  continual 
melting  of  the  snow,  contribute  greatly  to  augment 
its  supply  of  water.  About  50  m.  below  its  source, 
the  Tonse  unites  with  the  Jumna ;  and,  though 
double  the  size  of  the  latter,  takes  its  name.  From 
this  point  to  Delhi  the  river  flows  generally  in  a 
S.  direction ;  it  thenceforward  gradually  declines 
to  the  SE.  Throughout it« whole courseit  usually 
runs  parallel  to  the  (ranges,  the  tract  between  the 
two  nvers.  called  the  IJoabf  varj'ing  from  20  to  80 
ro.  in  width.  At  its  emerging  from  the  hilly  region, 
about  lat  SOP  15',  the  bed  of  the  Jumna,  which  is 
1,000  yards  broad,  is  full  in  the  rains,  though  in 
the  dry  season  the  river  is  not  more  than  100  yards 
across.  It  is  not  usually  very  deep,  being  fordable 
in  several  places  above  Agra;  in  its  progress 
through  the  prov.  of  Delhi  it  divides  into  various 
branches  inclosing  large  islands.  It  joins  the 
Ganges  at  Allahabad,  where  its  breadth  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  latter  river.  Ita  entire  length 
is  estimated  at  780  m.  It  receives  no  tributaries 
of  any  consequence  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course ; 
but  in  the  lower,  the  Chumbul,  Sind,  Betwah,  and 
(Jane  join  it  from  the  S.,  and  the  Kinde  from  the 
N.  Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Etaweh,  and  Kalpee 
are  on  ita  banks.  From  its  shallowness,  the  Jumna 
is  little  serviceable  to  commerce^  and  its  waters  in 
the  great  plain  of  the  upper  provs.  are  so  impreg- 
nated with  natron,  that  vegetation  is  rather  hin- 
dered than  promoted  by  ita  inundations.  The 
country  to  the  VV.  of  Delhi  is,  however,  fertilised 
by  the  canal  of  Ali  Mordan  Khan,  cut  from  it 
immediately  after  its  leaving  the  hills;  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Doab  \a  irrigated  in  a  similar 
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manner  by  the  Zabeta  Khan's  canal,  200  m.  in 
length,  which  also  commences  at  the  foot  of  the 
hillv  region,  and  proceeds  to  Delhi. 

J'UNGEYPOOR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  dLstr.  Moorshedabad,  on  an  arm  or  the 
Ganges,  25  m.  NNW.  Moorshedabad.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  stations  in  the  British  territories 
for  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm.  The  mulberry 
is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  from  annual  shoot^, 
and  large  quantities  of  indigo  are  alao  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

JURA,  a  frontier  d^p.  of  France,  region  of  the 
E.,  formerlv  included  in  Francbe  Comt^  between 
lat.  46°  16'  and  47°  18'  N.,  and  long.  5°  19'  and 
6°  12'  E.,  having  N.  Haute  SaSne,  E.  Douba  and 
a  part  of  Switzerland,  S.  Ain,  and  W.  Sa6nc-€t>- 
I^irc  and  Cote  d'Or.  Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  70  nn. 
Area,  499,401  hectAres;  pop.  298,053  in  1861. 
I^Iore  than  two-thinis  of  the  surface,  principally 
in  the  S.  and  E.,  is  covered  with  mountain  ranges 
belonging  to  the  Jura  system,  the  principal  summit 
of  which,  the  Reculet,  5,683  ft.  high,  is  in  this  d<5p. 
Rivers  numerous:  the  chief  are  the  Doubs  and 
Ain.  There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  in  the 
NW.  some  large  marshes.  In  the  plains  the  at- 
mosphere is  moist  and  heavy,  while  in  the  moun- 
tains it  is  dry,  and  the  winters  long  and  severe. 
The  arable  lands  are  estimated  at  183,113  hectares ; 
meadows  at  50,547;  vineyards  at  21,027;  forests 
at  115,614;  and  heaths  and  wastes  at  79,000  do. 
Sufficient  com  is  grown  for  home  consumption, 
chiefly  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  oats.  Upwards 
of  400,000  hectoL  of  wine  are  produced  annuallvy 
some  of  which  is  very  good.  The  mountains  afford 
excellent  pasture,  on  which  many  black  cattle  are 
fed;  and  chalets  are  established  on  them,  as  in 
Switzerland.  The  butter  and  cheese  of  the  dop. 
are  much  esteemed.  Horsra  and  mules  are  exten- 
sively bred ;  and  hogs,  poultry,  and  bees  are  also 
veT>'* plentiful.  The  number  of  laige  properties  is 
much  below  the  average  of  the  d^ps.  There  are 
several  iron  mines,  and  quarries  of  marble,  ala- 
baster, and  gypsum.  The  ddn.  has  also  ores  of 
lead,  coal,  co]){)er,  and  even  gold,  but  no  mines  of 
these  metals  are  at  present  wrought.  Iron  foiges 
and  paper  factories  are  numerous ;  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  chamois  and  other  leather,  glue,  mineral 
acids,  and  marble  ornaments,  are  among  the  other 
chief  manufactures.  Watches  and  trinketa  are 
made  at  Morez,  and  ivory,  bone,  horn,  marble,  and 
wooden  articles  are  sent  all  over  Europe  from  the 
turning  establishments  of  St.  Claude.  Jura  is  di- 
vided mto  4  arrond. :  chief  towns,  Lons-le-Saul- 
nier,  the  cap.,  Dole,  Poligiiy,  and  St.  Claude. 

Jura  Mountains,  a  chain  of  Central  Europe, 
usually  classed  with  the  Alpine  system,  and  in- 
cluding the  mountains  of  W.  Switzerland,  and 
those  between  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Rhone,  the 
Saone,  and  the  Doubs.  llie  range  commonly 
thus  designated  has  a  length  of  about  160  m.,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  80  m.,  commencing  S.  on 
the  banl^  of  the  Rhone,  and  running  NK  to  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Aar;  but  connected 
mountains  of  analogous  composition  run  N.  through 
Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  SW.  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne,  so 
that  the  Jura  range,  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
has  a  length  of  about  600  m.  The  Swiss  Jura 
consists  of  several  long  parallel  chains,  inclosing 
narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  such  as  the  Val  de 
Joux  (in  wnich  is  the  mountain-lake  of  the  same 
name,  3,260  ft,  above  the  sea),  the  Tal  Travers, 
the  Val  de  Ruz,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Valseriue, 
Doubs,  Sirs,  and  other  rivers.  *  Transverse  vallcyH, 
similar  to  those  in  the  main  Alpine  system,  are'  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  range  throws  off  only  one 
lateral  spur,  viz.  the  chain  of  Mount  Jorat,  passing 
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between  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neuch&tcl,  and 
joining  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  slope  is  rapid  on  i 
the  Swiss  side,  but  more  gentle  towards  France ; 
and  the  ridge,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  presents  a 
regnlar  andulating  line  with  rounded  dome-like 
summits,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  abrupt 
crags  and  towering  peaks  of  the  Alps.  The  chain 
sinks,  as  it  advances  N. :  the  culminating  point, 
le  Btntlet,  is  5,638  fl.  high,  and  8  others  rise  above 
5,(KH)  ft. :  the  roads  across  the  ridge  have  an  ele- 
vation varying  from  8,600  to  2,500  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Snow  lies  on  the  highest  ground  about  seven 
months  in  the  year,  and  there  are  no  glaciers. 
The  geological  constitution  of  the  Jura  mountains 
is  limestone  of  the  oolitic  series.  The  strata  com- 
prises most  of  the  varieties  lying  between  the  lias 
and  the  compact  limestone,  answering  to  the  Port- 
land stone  of  English  geologists;  and  the  beds 
are  thrown  up  at  high  elevations,  thus  causing  the 
formation  of  those  longitudinal  valleys  which  are 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Jura.  *  On  the  SE. 
slopes,  and,  as  Lyell  observes,  exactly  opposite 
the  principal  openings  by  which  great  rivers  de- 
scend from  the  Alps,  lie  numerous  *  erratic '  blocks 
of  extraordinary  magnitude.  How  these  granite 
fragments  came*  to  their  present  situation  is  wholly 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  Lyell 
supposes,  that  the  limestone  layers  of  the  Jura 
were  upraised  by  some  internal  commotion,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  these  boulders  were  detached 
from  the  Alpine  summits,  and  transported  to  lower 
platforms,  which  have  been  subsequently  elevated. 
(Princ.  of  GeoL,  voL  iii.  p.  424.)  The  vegetation 
of  the  Jura  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Alps: 
box-trees  are  very  abundant  on  the  NW.  side,  and 
the  hills  near  Poligny  are  covered  with  firs,  the 
timber  of  which  furnishes  materials  for  the  in- 
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dustry  of  the  pop.  during  the  winter  months,  and 
is  also  a  considerable  article  of  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Many  of  the  villageis,  also, 
on  the  mountain  sides,  and  in  the  valley;),  arc  em- 
ployed in  making  watch-movements,  which  find  a 
ready  market  at  Geneva  and  other  towns. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  prov.  of  Denmark,  formerly 
comprising  the  whole  continental  portion  of  the 
Danish  domuiions,  but  which  is  now  restricted  to 
the  nart  of  the  peninsula  belonging  to  Denmark  to 
the  x^.  of  Schlcswig,  extending  from  about  55k° 
to  nearly  58^  N.  lat.,  being  about  170  m.  in  length, 
and  from  60  to  80  in  breadth,  comprising  an  area 
of  9,550  sq.  m.  Pop.  611,552  in  1860,  of  whom 
92,061  in  the  towns.  The  province  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  with  the  addition  of  a  triangle  towards  the 
N.  Surface  generally  flat.  It  has  few  rivers,  and 
none  of  any  considerable  magnitude;  but  it  is 
deeply  indented,  and  in  part  traversed  by  inlets  or 
arms  (fiords)  of  the  sea.  Soil  various.  In  the 
middle  it  is  dr>%  sandy,  and  occupied  bv  extensive 
heaths ;  on  both  shores  it  is  more  fertile ;  and  on 
the  W.  coast,  particularly  towards  the  S.,  there 
are  large  tracts  of  very  rich  marsh-land,  defended 
by  dykes  from  being  overflowed  by  the  sea. 
Agriculture,  though  srill  backward,  has  made 
great  progress  during  the  present  century.  Kye, 
oaL%  and  buckwheat  are  the  crops  most  generally 
raised;  and  they,  along  with  cattle  of  excellent 
quality,  horses,  and  butter,  form  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  ex|>ort.  Hogs  are  very  plentiful,  and 
Jutland  has  sometimes  been  called  *  the  land  of 
bacon  and  rye  bread.*  Fish  very  abundant  in  the 
fiords  or  inlets  of  the  sea.  Minerals  and  manu- 
factures unimportant.  The  principal  towns  are 
Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  and  Wyboig 
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XT  AFFA,  or  THEODOSIA,  a  sea-port  town  of 
'^  European  Kussia,  on  the  SE.  coast  of  tlie 
C'rimea,  lat.  450  1'  87"  N.,  long.  35°  23'  37"  E. 
Pop.  7,580  in  1868.    The  town  is  believed  to  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thoodosia,  founded  by 
Milesian  colonists  in  remote  antiquity.    The  Athe- 
nians carried  on  a  great  trade  with  this  city, 
importing  from  it  vast  quantities  of  com,  with  j 
slaves,  lumber,  and  naval  stores,  hides,  and  honey.  | 
After  undergoing  many  revolutions,  it  fell,  in  the  - 
13th  century,  into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese,  \ 
who  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  their 
powe^  during  the  lengthened  period  of  their  as- 
cendancy in  the  Black  Sea.    In  1475  it  was  taken 
bv  the  Turks ;  but  it  continued,  down  to  its  con- 
quest bv  the  Russians,  to  be  a  large,  populous 
town,    it,  however,  suffered  severely  from  this 
event,  partly  in  consequents  of  the  devastations 
committed  by  the  Russian  soldiery,  and  partly 
through  the  emigration  of  its  Tartar  inhab.    lat- 
terly, however,  it  has  begun  to  revive;  though, 
owuig  to  the   superior   advantages  enjoyed  by 
Kertsch  as  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  sea  of 
Azoff,  it  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  KafTa 
will  ever  recover  her  former  importance.    The 
road,  or  bay.  of  Kafia  b  very  extensive,  and  capable 
of  acoumm'odating  a  great  number  of  vessels.    It 
has  deep  water  throughout;  the  holding  ground 
is  good ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  £.,  it  is 
shelteretl  from  all  winds. 

KAIKA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  a  collec- 
toiBte,  1 13  m.  XNW.  Surat;  hit.  22^  47'  N.,  l<mg. 
ZVfi  48^  £.    It  is  a  neat  town,  surrounded  by  ba»- 


tioned  ramparts  and  walls  in  good  repair.    Its 
streets  are  narrow,  but  tolerably  clean,  and  its 
houses  are  solid,  luily,  and  adorned  with  a  great 
deal  of  carving.     Its  chief  public  buildings  ore  the 
district  court-house,  a  handsome  Grecian  edifice, 
a  large  and  secure  prison,  a  churoh,  an  English 
school,  and,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  large 
Join  temple.    The  cantonment  of  Kaira,  about  1^ 
m.  distant,  is  imfortunately  (like  many  of  the 
settlements  in  India  founded  by  the  British),  in  a 
very  unhealthy  situation ;  but  it  is  extensive  and 
well  laid  out,  with  good  barracics,  a  hospital,  a 
regimental  school,  and  a  tolerable  English  iibran% 
KAIRWAN,  or  KEERWAN,a  large  city  of  N. 
Africa,  r^encv  Tunis,  85  m.  S.  from  the  city  of 
Tunis ;  lat.  35°  86'  N.,  long.  95©  57'  E.    Pop.  esti- 
mated at  50,000.    It  is  situated  in  a  barren  sandv 
plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall ;  the  public 
I  Buildings  comprise  a  large  citadel  and  several 
mosques,  two  of  which  ore  richly  adorned.    The 
I  houses  ore  clean  and  respectable,  and  the  streets 
!  wide    and  ornamented  with  columns,    capitals, 
and  highly  raised  Cufic  inscriptions.  It  is  regarded 
I  as  the  second  town  in  the  regency ;  and  its  Kadee, 
I  or  governor,  is  almost  independent  of  the  bey  of 
Tunis. 

;  Kairwan  is  famous  for  its  yellow  Morocco  boots 
,  and  slippers,  the  delicate  dye  of  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  eqnaL  It  was 
I  formerly  a  place  of  great  literary  eminence,  pos- 
I  sessing  well-endowed  institutions  and  good  li- 
.  braries,  from  which  Europeans  have  derived  a  large 
^  portion  of  their  knowledge  of  Arabic  literature. 
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Kairwan  is  snppoeed  hy  Shaw  to  occupy  the  Bite 
of  the  VicusJiuffusH  in  Antonine's  Itinerary ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  deference  due  to  so  great  an 
aalhority,  this  supposition  Is  contested  on  good 
pounds.  The  present  city  was  built  about  a.d. 
G70,  about  the  time  when  Africa  was  invaded  by 
the  fi^eneral  of  the  Ommivade,  caliph  Moawyad  I. 
In  802,  the  governor  of  W.  Africa  threw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  caliph,  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  established  his  capital  at  Kairwan. 
In  9G9,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Cairo,  since  which  its  importance,  though  still 
considerable,  has  materially  declined. 

KAISARIAH  (an.  Mazaca,  and  afterwards 
CamrtcL)^  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Kara- 
mania,  sandjiak  of  ita  own  name,  on  the  Karasa 
(an.  MHai)^  a  tributarv  of  the  Euphrates,  140  m. 
ENE.  Konieh,  and  13o*m.  SE.  Angora;  lat.  38<> 42' 
K,  long.  350  20'  20"  E.  Pop.  about  25,000,  of 
whom  2,000  are  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  It 
is  situated  on  the  £.  side  of  a  fertile  plain  of  great 
length,  and  in  a  recess  formed  between  two  spurs 
projecting  from  the  lofty,  snow-covered  Mount 
Erdjink,  the  Argants  of  antiquity.  The  houses, 
though  built  of  stone  and  brick,  have  a  mean 
appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  now  in 
rums,  and  in  the  suburb  are  some  interesting  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  city.  Several  mosques,  one 
Greek  and  two  Armenian  churches,  a  convent,  and 
some  mausoleums,  are  the  chief  public  buildings. 
Kaisariah  is  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  trade, 
and  the  resort  of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  who  come  to  purchase  cotton, 
cultivated  in  Uie  vicinity  in  great  quantities,  and 
sold  either  in  a  raw  state,  or  when  manufactured 
into  cloth.  Cotton  thread  and  cloth  constitute  the 
chief  articles  of  industry,  and  there  are  some  tan- 
neries of  yellow  Morocco  leather.  The  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  fertilised  bv  the  inundations 
of  the  Karasa,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  large 
and  deliciouSfflavoured  fruits  and  v^etables.  The 
climate  is  very  healthy,  except  within  the  town, 
where  epidemics  prevail,  owing  to  the  offal  left  in 
the  streets  to  decay  and  infect  the  air. 

Mazaca,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cappadoda,  took 
the  name  of  Ciesarea  in  nonour  of  liberius.  Its 
antiquity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who  also  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  the  ndghbouring  moun- 
tain. It  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cap- 
padoda previously  to  its  being  annexed  to  the 
Koman  empire,  after  which  it  continued  to  increase 
in  size  and  b^uty.  An  amphitheatre  and  many 
temples  were  erected ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Yaferian, 
when  Shapoor  I.,  king  of  Persia,  pillaged  the  city 
and  massacred  its  inluibs.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  a 
pop.  of  400,000  persons,  though  this  is  most  pro- 
bably beyond  the  mark,  gibbon,  L  439.)  Its 
dimensions  were  contracted  oy  Justinian^  who  re- 
built the  walls :  it  was  raised  to  the  dimity  of  an 
apostolic  see,  and  gave  birth  to  St.  BasiL  Having 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  by  turns  became  subject  to  the  sultan 
of  Iconium,  Uie  princes  of  Karaman,  and  the  grand 
seignior. 

Kaisariah,  a  ruined  town  and  sea-port  of  Pa- 
lestine.   (See  Cjhsarba.) 

KAJLISZ,  a  dty  of  Poland,  and  the  most  west- 
erly in  the  Rnsdan  dominions,  cap.  palat.  of  the 
same  name,  on  ^an  island  in  the  Prosna,  imme- 
diatdy  within  the  Russian  frontier,  128  m.  WSW. 
Warsaw,  and  70  m.  S£.  Posen.  Pop.  12,253  in 
1858,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are  Jews.  Kalisz 
is  surrounded  by  old  waUs  Hanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  by  five  gates,  and  has  a  citadel  founded 
by  Cassimir  the  Great.  Its  streets  are  broad  and 
well  paved,  and  several  are  planted  with  trees :  its 
booses  are  generally  good.    The  most  remarkable 
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public  edifices  are  the  former  palace  of  the  voi- 
vodes,  now  occupied  by  the  courts  of  law,  the 
cathedral,  church  of  SL  iff  icholas,  and  the  Lutheran 
church.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  five  K. 
Catholic  churches  and  six  convents,  several  ttyntLr- 
gogues,  a  R.  Catholic  gymnasium  or  lyceum,  with 
a  tine  library  and  large  scieutific  collections,  a 
military  school  w^ith  200  students,  and  many  ele- 
mental^ schools.  It  has  also  a  theatre,  a  house 
of  chantv,  and  three  hospitals.  Kalisz  is  a  town 
of  some  industry,  having  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  and  leather.  A  fine  road  leads 
to  Opatowek,  a  village  about  6  m.  distant  £SE., 
celebrated  for  its  large  manufacture  of  woollens, 
and  its  gardens,  which  form  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kalisz. 

The  city  was  founded  about  655,  and  was  lon^ 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Great  Poland.  Near 
it,  in  1706,  the  Poles  totally  defeated  the  Swedes ; 
and  in  Sept,  1835,  a  grand  military  muster  and 
review  took  place  at  Kalisz,  attended  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

KALPEE,  or  CALPEE,  a  large  and  populous 
town  of  British  India,  presid.  and  prov.  Agra,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  45  m.  SW.  (Dawnpore. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  being  an  entre- 
pot for  the  transport  of  cotton  from  the  SW.  of 
India  to  the  Gangetic  provs. ;  and  has  also  manu- 
factures of  sugar-candy  and  paper. 

KALUGA,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
near  its  centre ;  chiefly  between  lat  53^  30'  and 
550  30'  N.,  and  long.  33°  40*  and  870  E.,  having 
W.  the  gov.  of  Smolensk,  N.  the  latter  and  Mos- 
cow, E.  Tula,  and  S.  Orel.  Area,  11,470  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,007,471  in  1858.  Surface  an  almost  imin- 
temipted  plain,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of 
which  the  Oka  and  its  tributaries  arc  the  prind- 
pal  Climate  tolerably  mild  for  the  lat.  Soil 
mostly  either  sandy  or  hard  clay,  and  not  fertile. 
Forests  occupy  more  than  half  the  surface ;  arable 
lands  rather  more  than  two-fifths;  but  a  good  deal 
of  manure  is  required  to  render  the  latter  even 
moderately  productive,  and  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  not  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  Rye  is  prindpally  grown ;  but  oats, 
wheat,  and  barley  are  also  cultivated ;  as  are  hemp 
and  fliax.  Cattle  not  numerous,  and  but  little 
valued ;  but  there  are  in  the  gov.  two  extensive 
studs  for  the  breeding  of  superior  horses.  The 
fisheries  are  insignificant:  little  game  is  met  with. 
Bog-iron  is  found,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and  a 
^^ood  deal  has  to  be  imported  to  supply  the  various 
iron  works;  This  government  being  so  little  suit- 
able for  agriculture,  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants 
has  been  turned  towards  manufacturing  industry ; 
in  this  respect  Kaluga  ranks  immediately  after  the 
governments  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir.  On  an 
average  about  20,000  workmen  are  employed  in 
distilleries  and  manufactures  of  sail-doth,  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  leather,  soap,  candles,  and  hard- 
ware. The  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  baa 
been  latdy  introduced.  Nearly  all  the  peasants* 
families  employ  a  oonsideiable  portion  of  their 
time  in  weaving.  Many  of  the  merchants  in  this 
government  are  opulent,  and  some  have  com- 
merdal  transactions  with  foreign  countries,  through 
Archangd.  The  chief  exports  are  oils,  spirits, 
Ijotash,  honey,  linen,  sail-doth,  and  other  manu- 
factured goods.  The  chief  commercial  towns  are 
Kaluga  and  Borofsk.  Kaluga  is  divided  into  1 1 
districts,  and  is  under  the  same  military  governor 
with  Tula.  Its  scholastic  institutions  are  under 
the  university  of  Moscow. 

Kaluga,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap^  of 
the  above  government,  on  the  Oka,  near  where  it 
suddenly  turns  eastward,  105  m.  SE.  Moscow. 
Pop.  82,336  in  1858.    The  town  is  said  to  occupy 
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a  space  of  10  veisU,  or  little  short  of  7  m.,  in  drc, 
ana  is  divided  into  three  quarters  b^  the  Oka  and 
its  tributaiy  the  Kalonjeka.  It  is  an  ill  built 
plaoe,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  |>aved  streets 
and  wooden  houses.  There  are,  however,  some 
good  public  e^fices,  as  the  high  church,  govern- 
ment-house, town-hallf  and  theatre.  Of  the  24 
churches,  SS  are  of  stone;  a  convent,  also  a  stone 
building,  gymnasium,  seminary  for  poor  children 
of  noble  birUi,  foundling  asylum,  several  work- 
honses  and  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  correction, 
are  the  other  diief  public  establishments.  Kalu- 
ga is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns  in  the  empire:  it  has  5  sail- 
cloth factories,  employing  400  weavers  and  1,000 
spinners,  between  30  and  40  oil  factories,  numerous 
tan-yaids,  some  sugar  refineries,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  paper  hang- 
ings, earthenware,  soap,  and  vitriol,  besides  car- 
rymg  on  an  extensive  mtemal  trade,  its  merchants 
make  huge  exports  of  lamb-skins,  Russia  leather, 
and  wax,  to  Dantzic,  Breslau.  and  Berlin. 

KAMINIETZ  (Polish,  Kamhuee  FodoUki),  a 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  goy.  Podolia,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Smotryez,  about  12  m.  from 
its  junction  with  the  Dneistr,  215  m.  S£.  Kief, 
and  800  m.  KW.  Odessa.  Pop.  15,230  in  1858, 
many  of  whom  were  Jews.  It  is  irregularly  laid 
oat,  with  narrow  streets,  and  wooden  nouses.  It 
has,  however,  some  conspicuous  edifices  of  stone 
and  other  solid  materials ;  including  the  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  Gothic 
building,  containing  fifteen  altars  and  a  nave  sup- 
ported oy  150  columns.  Near  it  is  a  column 
supporting  a  statue  of  the  Saviour.  The  church 
of  tne  Dominicans,  orifpnally  constructed  of  wood, 
in  1860,  was  rdmilt  m  stone  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  in  the  18th  century.  There  are  in 
aSi  five  R.  Catholic  and  four  Greek  churches,  and 
one  Armenian  church,  a  fine  edifice,  completed  in 
1767.  The  K  Catholics  have  several  convents. 
The  other  chief  public  buildings  are  the  govern- 
ment library,  circle  school,  and  new  gymnasium, 
commenced  in  1837. 

The  town  was  formerly  walled,  but  its  works 
were  levelled,  by  order  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  1812.  It  is,  however,  still  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  other  fortifications.  The  former,  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  isolated  rock  ovexlooking  the  town, 
might  be  made  impregnable,  were  it  not  com- 
manded by  some  more  lofty  adjacent  heights. 
Kaminiec  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  prin- 
cipal bulwark  of  Poland  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  It 
was  founded  by  the  sons  of  Ol^herd,  in  1831,  after 
that  prince  had  wrested  Podolia  from  the  Tartan. 
It  was  soon  after  fortified,  and  in  1374  attained 
the  rank  of  a  city.  It  remained  attached  to  Po- 
land till  its  final  capture  by  the  Russians  in  1793, 
except  from  1672  to  1699,  during  which  it  was  in 
the  possession  oi  the  Turks. 

KAMTSCHATKA,  a  large  pemnsula  at  the 
NEb  extremity  of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the 
l{.f— aaw  gov.  CH  Iikutsk,  and  bounded  N.  by  the 
cocmtiy  of  the  Tchuktchi,  £.  by  the  Aleutian  arohi- 
pelagD,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  It  lies 
between  the  dlst  and  62d  parallels  of  N.  lat,  and 
the  166th  and  167th  deg.  of  £.  long. ;  has  a  length 
of  about  800  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  100 
to  250  m.,  the  area  being  estimated  at  80,000  sq. 
m.  Supposed  population  6,000,  of  whom  about 
1,600  are  Russums.  The  coast  line  on  the  W. 
aide  is  tolerably  regular,  the  Gulf  of  Penglnsky, 
at  its  N.  end,  forming  the  only  considerable  ex- 
ception ;  but  on  the  £.  side  are  several  extensive 
bays,  enclosing  respectively  between  the  capes 
Chipunsky,  Kjdnotxky,  Kamtschatka,  Ozemoy, 
and  Olutonky,  the  last  of  which  is  near  the  Nk, 
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end  of  the  peninsula  :  C.  Lopatka  (hit  51<'  O'  15" 
N.,  long.  1679  2'  15"  E.)  is  the  S.  extremity  of 
Kamtschatka.  The  coast,  generally  speaking,  is 
abrupt  and  rocky,  especially  on  the  £.  side,  and 
the  peninsula,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  barren  and  desolate  rock ;  but 
in  the  interior  there  are  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  having  a  soil  well  adapted  for  tillage.  The 
high  lands,  which  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  surface,  consist  of  a  chain  of  volcanic 
mountains,  running  in  a  SSW.  direction.  Many 
volcanoes  in  this  chain  have  been  ascertained  by 
£rman  and  Lutkd  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  action ; 
and  it  seems  very  probable  tha^  geologically  con- 
sidered, they  fomi  only  one  extremity  of  a  great 
volcanic  belt,  continued  through  the  Kurile  and 
Japanese  islands,  Formosa,  and  the  islands  of  the 
£.  Indian  archipelago. 

The  following  statements  are  drawn  up  from 
the  observations  of  the  naturalists  in  Commodore 
Lutk^s  expedition,  in  1827-30,  and  of  Prof.  Krman, 
who  visited  Kamtschatka  in  1829.  In  the  main 
range  running  N.  from  C.  Lopatka,  13  summits, 
with  craters  and  hot  springs,  have  been  observed 
within  the  51  st  and  56th  parallels,  one  other 
height  being  isolated,  and  lying  W.  of  the  prin- 
cipal chain.  The  elevation  of  nine  summits  has 
been  accurately  measured,  and  is  stated  to  be  as 
follows :— 


AsBatchinsky 

.    8,840  ft 

Kronotaky  .    . 

10,610  ft. 

YUutohiiiBky 

.    6,846 

Klntchewaky   . 

16,600 

Avstcha  .    . 

.    8,760 

Tolbanchin  .    . 

8,250 

Koriata    .    . 

.  11,120 

Chevelutch  .    . 

10,590 

Joponov  .    . 

.    9,060 

The  most  active  are  Assatchinsky,  Avatcha,  and 
Klutchewsky.  The  scoriie  and  ashes  thrown  from 
the  first,  in  1828,  were  carried  as  far  as  Petropau- 
lowsky,  120  versts  distant;  and  it  appears  to  bo 
more  or  less  in  continual  activity.  In  1827  there 
was  a  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Avatcha,  during 
which,  besides  lava  and  stones,  a  very  laige  quan- 
tity of  water  was  ejected ;  a  phenomenon  remarked 
also  bv  Humboldt  in  the  volcano  of  Karkuarizo,  a 
little  N.  of  Chimborazo,  in  the  Colombian  Andes, 
and  known  to  have  occurred,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  during  the  eruptions  of  £tna  and  Vesuvius. 
At  the  summit  is  a  crater  several  hundred  yards 
in  circ,  formed  by  a  wall  30  ft.  high,  composed  of 
porphyry,  felspar,  and  trachyte;  and  on  the  £. 
side,  at  an  elevation  of  about '5,000  ft,  is  another 
crater,  now  extinct,  and  similar  both  in  origin  and 
appearance  to  the  Somma  of  Mount  Yesuvius. 
klutchewsky,  which,  in  common  with  six  others, 
continually  emits  smoke,  was  during  the  last  cen- 
tury in  very  violent  action,  sometimes  for  a  year 
or  two  at  a  time,  sending  fcrth  vitrifted  stones, 
lava,  pumice,  and  water :  after  having  been  com- 
paratively quiet  for  about  40  years,  it  broke  out 
again  during  £rman's  visit  in  1829.  It  presents 
a  laxge  base,  swelling  in  an  elliptic  curve,  and 
crowned  by  four  cones :  its  geolqguad  components 
are  trachyte,  Labrador  felspar,  oteidian,  and  lava, 
and  on  its  sides  are  numerous  thermal  spxings  of 
hi^  temperature.  Indeed,  the  g^c  nend  formation 
of  Kamtschatka  is  of  igneous  origin,  comprising 
porphyry,  jasper,  felspar,  schist,  trachyte,  and 
dolonute;  the  W.  side,  however,  is  composed  of 
Neptunian,  secondar}',  and  tertiary  rocks,  among 
which  may  be  distinguished  various  beds  of 
lignites,  sandstone,  iron-sand,  and  chalk,  in  the 
liut  of  which  are  found  large  quantities  of  yellow 
amber:  fossil  shells  in  great  variety  have  been 
discovered  in  all  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  this  interesting  peninsula.  The  shape  of 
Kamtschatka  precludes  the  possibility  of  there 
being  any  extensive  rivers;  ana,  accordingly,  those 
met  with  resemble  toirents  more  thui  rivers. 
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being  either  nearly  dry,  or  flooded  and  rapid :  the 
Kamtschatka  river,  liowever,  is  alleged  to  be  ca- 
pable of  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons  about  150 
m.  up  the  stream.  . 

The  severity  of  the  climate,  though  considerable, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  the  middle  of  winter  is  about  10^ 
K^um. ;  that  of  summer  is  about  7^ ;  but  the 
difference  seems  greater,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  raw  piercing  winds  and  thick  fugs.  Still,  if 
any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  health  of 
the  inhabs.,  it  cannot  be  unwholesome,  for  they 
are  robust  and  long-lived,  and  there  are  few  dis- 
eases, excei)t  small-pox  and  syphilis,  introduced 
by  the  Kusitians,  who  also  corrupted  the  pop.  by 
familiarising  them  with  the  use  of  ardent  frpirits. 
(DobeU's  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  87.)  The  vegetation 
is  generally  considered  to  be  very  limited;  but 
the  limits  are  prescribed  by  man  rather  than  by 
nature.  Rye,  barlev,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips, 
hemp,  and  tiax,  with  several  other  plants  peculiar 
to  the  country,  may  be  raised  suocessfullv,  with 
moderate  attention';  but  the  people  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  devoted  to  hunting,  able  to  live  on 
game  and  dried  fish,  and  extremely  loth  to  engage 
in  the  more  civili«ing,  though  less  exciting  pur- 
suit of  agriculture,  the  first  attempts  at  which 
date  no  further  back  than  1810.  Among  the  fruits 
are  tlie  raspberrv,  red-currant,  whortle-berry, 
cranberry,  a  delicious  species  of  strawberry  called 
knejttika,  a  wild  cherry  called  cheroonkuj  and  a 
kind  of  apricot  or  plum.  The  forest  trees  com- 
prise the  birch,  fir,  larch,  poplar,  cedar,  willow, 
and  juniper.  Pasturage  has  hitherto  been  little 
followed  ;  but  the  abundance  of  grass  shows  that 
if  there  was  an  inclination  towards  it,  the  pursuit 
would  be  profitable.  The  animals  usually  hunted 
comprise  l)ear8,  lynxes,  sea  and  river  otters,  rein- 
deer, foxes  of  (UfTerent  colours,  sables,  and  beavers , 
and  the  number  of  skins  exported  is  supposed  to 
average  about  30,000  a  year,  chiefiy  of  foxes  and 
sables.  Among  the  birds,  the  principal  are  moor- 
game  of  different  kinds,  and  many  varieties  of 
waterfowl,  the  eggs  of  which,  saturated  with  oil, 
constitute  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabs.  The  fiish 
caught  in  the  rivers  comprise  many  varieties  of 
salmon,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try, aU  serving  most  essentially  to  supply  winter 
food  :  the  sea  also  abounds  with  cod,  hemngs,  and 
seals ;  walruses  and  whales  furnish  oil,  exclusively 
employed  for  domestic  purposesi. 

The' trade  of  Kamtschatka,  owing  to  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Russian  governors,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  great  distance  from  Petersburg, 
or  even  Tobolsk,  have  few  checks  on  their  own 
cupidity,  is  extremely  limited.  Taxes  are  taken 
in  skins ;  and  the  people  complain  that  no  equit- 
able system  of  taxation  has  been  authorised  by  the 
imperial  government.  Hence,  wholly  left  to  the 
mercy  of  individual  officers,  they  justly  apprehend 
the  insecurity  of  property,  and  want  the  chief 
motive  for  improving  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country :  labour  is  confined  to  the  supply  of 
merely  temporary  necessities,  domestic  comforts  ' 
are  little  known  or  cared  for,  and  affluence  is 
scarcely  ever  attained  even  by  the  most  provident 
and  laborious.  Furs  and  dried  fish  are  exported 
from  Petropaulowsky,  chiefly  by  the  Russians  and 
Dutch,  who  bring  in  exchange  rice,  flour,  coffee, 
sugar,  brandy,  and  whisky. 

The  natives,  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  the 
Kamtschatdales  and  Koriaks,  who  differ  more  in 
mode  of  Ufc  than  in  physical  conformation,  are  of 
low  stature,  but  stout  and  broad  in  the  slioulders, 
with  large  heads,  flat  and  broad  faces,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  thin  lips,  lank  black  hair,  and  eyes 
deeply  sunk  in  the  head.    Their  features  seem  to 


identify  them  with  the  Mongolian  race,  to  which 
they  are  certainly  more  closely  allied  than  to 
the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  tome  writers  have 
erroneously  classed  them.  The  Kamtschatdaleji 
are  described  by  Dobell  as  being  shy  and  averite 
to  strangers,  but  at  the  same  time  intelligent,  and 
fully  capable  of  improvement,  if  endeavours  were 
made  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 
Honesty,  openness  of  character,  and  extreme  hos- 
pitality are  prevailing  features  among  them ;  but 
it  has  been  remarked  by  more  than  one  traveller, 
that  their  morals  have  been  much  debased  by  the 
introduction  of  felons  from  Siberia,  and  the  quar- 
tering of  Russian  troops  at  Petropaulowsky: 
drunkenness  has  since  that  period  been  an  increas- 
ing evil,  and  now  tlireatens  to  be  as  destructive  to 
the  Kamtschatdales  as  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  N. 
America.  Their  emplo\inent,  when  not  agricul- 
tural, is  hunting  and  fishing.  They  live  in  fixed 
habitations ;  but  their  dwellings  are  low,  comfort- 
less, and  extremely  filthy,  sunk  in  the  ground  in 
the  winter  months,  and  raised  on  posts  during 
summer,  to  facilitate  the  curing  of  fish,  which  U 
hung  up  on  lines  to  ary.  In  travelling  they  use 
dogs  instead  of  horses.  These  animals  somewhat 
resemble  the  English  shepherd-dog,  are  extremely 
intelligent,  and  endure  an  almost  incredible  degree 
of  labour  and  privation.  They  are  fed  during  the 
winter,  when  they  are  principally  used,  tm  offal 
and  decayed  fish,  and  in  the  summer  are  allowed 
to  roam  abroad,  and  shift  for  themselves.  Few 
Kamtschatdales  have  less  than  six,  and  some 
upwards  of  twenty,  the  whole  number  of  dogs 
being  estimated  at  3,000.  When  used  for  draught 
the^  are  harnessed,  two  and  two  to  a  sledge,  one 
particularly  well  trained  being  placed  in  front  as 
leader.  The  sledge  is  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong 
basket  about  3  ft.  long,  and  raised  3  ft  from  the 
ground :  tlie  driver  usually  sits  sideways,  like  a 
lady  on  horseback,  and  uiges  the  dogs  by  throw- 
ing at  them  a  stick,  which  he  aften»-ards  catches 
with  great  dexterity.  Occasionally  parties  travel 
in  company ;  *  and  then,'  says  Dobell,  *  the  eager- 
ness and  impatience  of  the  dogs,  and  the  rivalr>' 
of  the  kyoorshiksf  or  drivers,  are  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  exertions  of  the  high-bloodoil 
coursers  of  Newmarket ;  nor  does  the  management 
and  driving  of  the  dogs  require  much  less  skill  anil 
attention  than  are  needed  in  the  latter  case,  to 
arrive  at  perfection,  and  gain  the  palm  of  victory.* 
The  Konak.s,  who  inhabit  the  N.  part  of  the 
peninsula,  a  wandering  tribe,  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  herds  of  rein- deer,  which  they  also 
use  to  draw  their  sledges.  The  number  of  Koriaks 
is  unknown,  and  they  are  not  included  in  tlic 
estimates  of  the  population. 

Kamtschatka  was  firet  known  Xo  the  Russians 
in  1696,  when  Vladimir  Atlassov  invade<l  the 
peninsula,  and  made  great  part  of  it  tributary  to 
reter  the  Great.  The  conquest  was  completcni  in 
1706,  since  wliich,  regular  tribute  has  been  paid, 
in  furs,  to  the  governor  of  Irkutsk.  There  are  4 
districts,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  toion^  or 
lieutx^nant,  whose  business  is  to  prescrx'e  peace, 
enforce  the  orders  of  government,  and  collect  the 
tribute,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  according  to 
the  character  of  the  governor,  and  the  favour 
which  particular  persons  happen  to  enjoy.  The 
commander  of  the  troops  resides  at  Pctropaulow> 
sky,  which  for  some  years  has  been  the  princi- 
[)al  place.  Its  population,  however,  docs  not  ex- 
ceed 700,  while  that  of  Nishni-Kamtschatk,  the 
former  capital,  has  scarcely  150  persons.  Bol- 
cheresk,  a  small  harbour  on  the  W.  side  of  Kamts- 
chatka has  a  pt)p.  of  about  200.  (Erman,  Rcise 
um  die  Erde,  i.  415-420:  DobcU^s  Kamtschatka. 
i,  1-188.) 
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KANDAHAR.    See  Caxdahar. 

KANNAGHERRY  (Khanagiri)^  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,  fonnerly  the  cap.  of  a 
Hindoo  principality,  19  m.  NW.  Bijnagur.  It  is 
beaut  ifuUy  situated  in  a  valley,  enclosed  by 
wooded  declivities,  and  partially  encircled  by  a 
rivulet.  The  principal  street  is  very  epacious, 
and  at  one  extremity  is  a  fine  pagoda  to  Krishna, 
the  interior  of  which  is  elaborately  ornamented 
with  stucco  bas-reliefs.  Various  other  temples 
have  been  converted  into  dwelling  houses  or 
stables  by  the  Mussulman  pop. ;  and  the  vicinity 
abound;^  with  fragments  of  Hindoo  monuments. 

KANOJ£  {Kanyacubja),  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Agra,  possibly  the  an.  Calin^xiTa  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  about  2  m.  from  the  Ganges,  118  m.  £. 
bv  S.  Agra,  and  67  m.  WNW.  Lucknow;  lat. 
2>  4'  N.,  long.  790  47'  E.  It  is  now  a  second- 
rate  town  of  the  district  of  Etaweh ;  but  is  men- 
tioned by  Ferishta  as  having  been  once  the  cap. 
of  the  principal  kingdom  along  the  Ganges,  com- 
pri:f<ing  the  mod.  provs.  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Oude, 
and  Serinagur.  The  Indian  histories  are  full  ot 
accoun::s  of  its  grandeur  and  extent;  and  for  a 
distance  of  6  m.  the  traveller  now  wanders  over  a 
tract  covered  with  scattered  ruins  of  brick  and 
other  building.  The  most  perfect  vestige  of  the 
an.  Hindoo  city  is  a  portion  of  a  small  and  rude 
pagoda,  its  interior  adorned  with  figures  of  Lak- 
»hmi  and  Rama,  surrounded  by  the  Hindoo  pan- 
theun  in  miniature.  There  are  several  handsome 
tombs,  mosques,  ind  other  Mohammedan  edifices 
in  stone,  Kanoje  having  been  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans under  Malunoud  of  Ghizni,  in  1018. 
Under  the  Moguls  it  gave  its  name  to  a  circar ; 
but  it  soon  lost  its  importance,  and,  to  complete 
ita  ruin,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1761. 
The  mod.  Kanoje  consists  of  only  a  single  street, 
and  presents  nothing  worthy  of  note,  except  a 
citadel,  cloiie  to  which  is  the  termination  of  a 
canal  communicating  with  the  Ganges. 

KARA-HISSAR.    See  Afiuh  Kara-Hissar. 

KAKAK,  or  KHARRACK  (the  Icarus  of 
Arrian),  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  be- 
longing to  Great  Britoin,  lat.  29^  13'  N.,  long. 
50O  21'  E.,  35  m.  NW.  Bushiie,  It  has  an  area 
of  12  or  13  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  about  300  or 
400.  *  It  affords  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons, 
but  more  particularly  during  the  severe  ^ales 
which  blow  from  the  NW..  and  are  the  prevailing 
winds  in  this  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
is  so  rocky,  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  it :  but 
the  E.  side,  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  other 
fwrta,  is  capable  of  being  cultivated.  It  has  abun- 
dance of  water.  The  i^ab.  gain  a  livelihood  by 
^rdentng  and  fishing,  and  manufacture  a  small 
f  luantity  of  common  cloth  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. 'The  island  of  Coigo,  lying  about  1^  m.  or 
2  m.  N.  Karak,  contains  about  2  sq.  m.,  and  is  of 
a  bght  sandy  soil.  It  has  also  plenty  of  water, 
but  not  of  so  good  a  ouality  aa  that  of  Karak; 
and  although  not  inhabited  at  present,  it  is  cap- 
able of  being  cultivated,  and  will  produce  both 
wheat  and  barley  during  the  rainy  seasons.'  (Kin- 
neir's  Pers.  Empire,  p.  18, 19.)  Pearls  of  a  superior 
colour  and  description  are  fished  around  the  coasts 
of  both  islands.  The  Dutch,  after  having  been 
ol>Iiged  to  abandon  their  factory  at  Bussorah, 
founded  an  establishment  at  Karak  in  1748.  They 
were,  however,  driven  from  it  by  the  Arabs,  about 
1766.  Karak  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Persians ;  and  in  1807,  for  a  short  period,  by  the 
French.  During  the  disagreement  with  the  shah 
of  Persia,  the  British  resident,  preWously  sta- 
tioned at  Bnshire,  removed  thitner;  and  the 
iitland  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  English  force 
in  1830.    Karak  is  of  some  importance  as  offering 
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a  secure  anchorage  for  ships,  and  a  station  where 
they  mav  water  and  refit. 

KARAMAN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  Ka- 
ramania,  58  m.  SSE.  Konieh;  lat.  37©  10'  N., 
long.  330  6'  E.  Pop.  estim.  at  14,000.  The  town 
stands  at  the  S.  extremity  of  a  laige  plain,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  range  of  Bedlenn-dagh,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Taurus :  it  covers  ydth.  its  squares 
and  gardens  a  large  area ;  the  houses  are  of  mud 
and  sun-dried  bricks,  and  have  a  mean  wretched 
appearance;  but  the  climate  is  salubrious,  and 
water  abundant.  The  public  buildings  comprise 
four  mosques,  with  the  ruins  of  others,  numerous 
khans  and  hummums,  and  a  castle  on  a  height, 
now  mouldering  to  decay.  Karaman  trades  with 
Kaisariah,  Smyrna,  and  Tarsus,  in  cotton  fabrics, 
hides,  and  nut-galls ;  and  it  has  a  pretty  exten- 
sive manufacture  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  worn  by 
the  lower  classes. 

Karaman,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Laranda,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kara- 
man  Oghe,  a  powerful  prince  living  in  the  14th 
century.  It  was  the  cap.  of  a  Turkish  kingdom, 
which  lasted  from  the  time  of  the  partition  of  the 
Scljuck  dominions  of  Iconium  till  1486,  when 
Kiunmania  was  subjected  by  the  Ottoman  empe- 
ror Bajazet  II.  Konieh  then  became  the  seat  of 
the  pachalic,  and  from  that  period  Karaman  haa 
been  graduallv  falling  into  decay. 

KARAMANIA.    See  Turkby  in  Asia. 

KARASUBASAR,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
Crimea,  15  m.  E.  SimpheropoL  Pop.  15,034  in 
I808.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  races, 
chiefly  Tartars,  Greeks,  Russians,  Jews,  and 
Armenians.  Streeta  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty. 
There  are  several  graceful  looking  mosques,  a  new 
Rom.  Catholic  chureh,  and  a  liu^e  building,  or 
khan,  occupied  by  shops.  The  town  is  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  very  superior  sort  of  red 
and  ydlow  morocco  leather,  and  contains  several 
tanneries,  candle  and  soap  works,  potteries  and 
tile-works.  It  is  also  the  great  mart  of  the  Crimea 
for  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  weekly 
market^  and  a  great  annual  fair. 

KARLSBURG.    See  Carlsburo. 

KARS,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  formerly 
cap.  of  a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ar^iah- 
Chiii  a  tributary  of  the  Aras,  or  Araxes,  85  ro. 
NE.  En^roum,  and  160  m.  E.  by  S.  Trebisond. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12,300  in  1860.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  plain,  which,  Uiough 
about  4,000  ft.  high,  is  extremely  fertile :  a  part 
of  it  is  walled,  and  there  is  a  citadel,  which,  how- 
ever, is  commanded  by  heights  within  musket- 
shot  on  the  other  side  the  river.  Two  stone 
bridges  unite  the  two  portions  of  the  city  divided 
by  the  river,  which  encircles  the  walled  portion  on 
three  sides.  The  houses  of  the  citadel  are  tole- 
rably large  and  well-built,  but  those  of  the  town 
below  are  of  the  undei^ground  architecture  usual 
in  the  Armenian  villages.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  several  mosques,  and  one  Armenian 
church  outside  the  walls :  the  Armenian  convent 
is  uninhabited  and  in  ruins.  Kars  being  the 
centre  of  a  fine  com-growing  district,  had  formerly 
a  considerable  trade  in  farming  produce;  but  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  during  the  Russian  invasion, 
and  is  only  slowly  recovering. 

Kars,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful,  waa  fbr- 
meriy  a  large  town,  with  a  pop.  of  nearly  8,000 
families ;  but  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  heap 
of  ruins.  During  the  Russian  occupation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  a  laige  part  of  the 
Turkish  pop.  abandoned  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Armenians  emigrated  with  the  retreating 
army  of  the  Russians,  leaving  many  deserted 
villages  and  much  unoccupied  land.    Kars  waa 
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again  be9i<>c«d  by  the  Rassians  in  the  war  between 
Kussda  and  Turkey  1854-55,  and  after  a  gallant 
defence  by  the  Turks,  under  Colonel  Williams, 
had  to  capitulate  Dec  12,  1855. 

KASAN,  one  of  the  eastern  govemments  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  having  N.  Yiatka,  £.  Orenbuxg, 
S.  Simbirsk,  and  W.  Nijegorod.  Area,  24,000  sq. 
m.  Pop.  1,543,344  in  1858.  The  inhabs.  are 
partly  Russians  and  partly  Tchouvaches,  of  Fin- 
nish origin,  and  Tartars.  The  government  is  tra- 
versed for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  Wolga, 
the  Kama,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 
latter,  and  by  some  lesser  streams,  and  is  inter- 
spcnedwith  numerous  lakes.  Surface  generally 
flat,  but  in  parts  undulating  and  hilly;  soil  almost 
everywhere  fertile,  producing,  with  very  imperfect 
culture,  abundant  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  hemp  and 
flax.  Forests  veiy  extensive,  covering  nearly 
half  the  surface.  Climate  in  winter  very  severe ; 
but  the  summer,  though  short,  is  generally  fine. 
Grazing  is  not  well  understood,  and  but  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The 
fishery  in  the  Kama  is  very  productive.  There 
are  numerous  distilleries,  saw-miUs,  and  potash 
works,  vrith  tanneries.  More  than  half  the  landed 
property  within  the  government  belongs  to  the 
crown,  or  to  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 

Kasan,  a  dty  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  Kasanka,  about  4  m. 
above  where  it  falls  into  the  Wolga.  Pop.  68,159 
in  1858.  Aifler  being  burnt  down  by  PougatchefT 
in  1774,  Kasan  was  rebuilt,  by  order  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  on  a  more  regular  plan.  It  was  again  the 
prey  of  an  accidental  conflagration  in  September 
1815,  by  which  it  was  more  than  half  destroyed ; 
but,  like  Moscow,  it  has  risen  from  its  ashes  laiger 
and  better  built  than  ever.  It  stands  on  very 
uneven  ground,  interspersed  with  lakes,  and  con- 
sists, like  most  other  Russian  dties,  of  three  parts : 
the  kremlin  or  citadel,  on  a  considerable  eminence ; 
the  town,  properly  so  called ;  and  the  MlobodeSf  or 
suburbs.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  broad 
and  n)acious  squares  and  market-places.  In  the 
aubuxbs,  which  are  principally  occupied  by  the 
Tartar  pop.,  the  bouses  are  of  wood,  and  the  streets 
filthy.  Principal  buildings,  the  grand  cathedral, 
founded  in  1552;  the  cathedrals  of  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  with  several  other  cathedrals  and  churches, 
some  of  diem  built  in  the  course  of  the  present 
centmry.  There  are,  further  remarkable,  toe  con- 
vent of  Bogoroditskoi  Kasanskoi,  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor  Alexander;  the  hotel  of  the  general  go- 
vernor; Uie  archiepiscopal  palace;  the  hotel  of 
the  nobles ;  the  bazaar ;  the  military  hospital,  and 
the  arsenal.  Kasan  is  one  of  the  most  litenuy 
towns  in  Russia.  It  has  a  universitv,  founded  in 
1804,  but  which  was  not  opened  till  1814,  with 
70  principal  and  subordinate  professors,  about  300 
pupils,  and  a  library  of  above  28,500  volumes.  Its 
principal  object  is  to  supply  instruction  in  the 
eastern  languages,  or  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish, 
Tartar,  Mogul,  and  Chinese  langna^  and  litera- 
ture. The  city  has  also  a  theological  academy, 
with  a  gynmasium,  an  obeervator}%  a  grammar- 
school,  a  Tartar  school,  and  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  schoolmasters.  A  great  doth  manu- 
factory, esublished  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  now  the 
property  of  private  individuals,  and  employs  about 
1,000  work-people;  and  there  are  besides  manu- 
factories of  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
tiles,  with  tanneries,  soap-works,  and  distilleries. 
Kasan  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty,  and  vessels  are 
constmcted  for  the  navigation  of  the  Wolga  and 
the  Caspian.  It  also  cames  on  an  extensive  trade, 
for  which  its  situation  acyoining  the  Wolga  gives 
it  peculiar  facilities.  About  15,000  of  the  pop.  are 
Mohammedans.   The  zest,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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few  Protestants,  belong  to  the  established  Greek 
church. 

KASCHAU,  a  royal  free  dty  of  Hungary,  in  the 
circ.  on  this  side  the  Theiss,  co.  Abaujvar,  on  the 
Hemad,  123  m.  N£.  Pesth,  with  which  dty  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  17,150  in  1858.  The 
town  is  well  built,  with  nne  squares,  and  regu- 
larly laid  out  streets ;  and  has  13  Rool  Cath.  and 
2  Lutheran  churches,  besides  a  theatre,  and  several 
other  handsome  public  buildings.  The  chief  public 
establishments  are  a  royal  academy,  with  a  hbrary 
of  10,000  vols.,  and  a  fine  collection  of  natural 
histoiT,  a  gymnasium,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a 
school  for  nobles  {adlegu  Kouvikt),  and  a  military 
asylum :  it  is  the  seat  of  a  county-assembly  and 
court  of  justice,  and  has  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
cutlery,  earthenware,  and  paper,  and  a  large  transit 
trade  with  Poland. 

KATRINE  (LOCH),  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
district  of  Montdth,  in  the  S  W.  part  of  Perthshire, 
on  the  confines  of  Stirlingshire,  8  m.  W.  Callander, 
and  5  m.  E.  from  Loch  Lomond.  This,  which  is 
the  most  westeriy  and  largest  of  a  chain  of  lochs, 
consisting  of  loclis  Venacher,  Achray,  and  Katrine, 
the  principal  feeders  of  the  Tdth,  is  about  10^  m. 
in  length,  and  from  1^  to  2  m.  in  width,  of  a  ser- 
pentine form,  and  very  deep.  It  is  embosomed 
among  lofty  mountains,  divided  by  deep  ravines, 
whose  sides,  in  parts  dothed  with  wood  down  to 
the  water's  ed^  and  in  parts  consisting  of  bold 
rugged  predpices,  give  it  every  variety  of  wild, 
picturesque  sceneir.  Still,  however,  it  was  but 
seldom  visited,  and  little  known,  till  Scott  made 
it  the  scene  of  his  fine  poem  of  7%e  Lady  of  the 
ZoAe,  when  it  at  once  attained  the  maximum  of 
celebrity,  and  has  since  been  annually  resorted  to 
by  crowds  of  visitors.  At  the  £.  end  of  the  loch, 
between  it  and  Loch  Achray,  is  the  odebrated 
pass  of  the  Tiosachs,  so  beautifuUv  described  in 
stanzas  11-13,  of  the  first  canto  of  The  Lady  of 
theLahe, 

KAZAMEEN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  piov. 
Irak-Arabi,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  8  m.  N. 
Bagdad.  Pop.  estim.  at  7,000,  chiefiy  Persians, 
who  have  been  induced  to  settle  here  on  account 
of  its  being  the  burying-place  of  two  odelnated 
im&ms,  to  whose  memory  a  noble  mosque  has  been 
erected.  It  is  ornamented  with  two  gilded  cu- 
polas, and,  like  those  of  Meshed  All  and  Keibela, 
is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  pilgrims.  The 
town  has  a  bazaar,  man^  coffee-houses,  8  Aafm- 
rnumf,  and  a  caravanserai ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  the  tomb  of  Imftm  Abn  Hanafi, 
a  Mohammedan  saint. 

KEDGEREE,  a  town  of  British  India,  prov. 
Bengal,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  near 
its  mouth,  lat.  21^  55'  N.^  long.  SSP 16'  £.  It  stands 
in  a  low,  swampv  situation;  but  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, much  healthier  than  Diamond  Harbour.  A 
lighthouse  has  been  erected  a  few  miles  further 
down  the  river.  There  is  also  a  government 
marine  ofiioer  stationed  at  this  town,  who  has  to 
make  daily  reports  of  the  ships  which  arrive  and 
salL 

KEDJE,  a  town  of  Bdoochistan,  prov.Mukran, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  rivulet,  by  which  the 
surrounding  district  is  well  irrigated,  274  m.  SW. 
Khelat;  lat.  26°  24'  N.,  long.  62o  28*  E.  Pop. 
estim.  at  8,000.  The  town  stands  dustered  around 
the  base  of  a  predpice,  on  which  is  a  fortress ;  and 
was  formerly  a  plaon  of  considerable  trade,  which 
having  dedined,  it  has  fallen  into  decay. 

KEHL,  a  town  of  Baden,  arc  Middle  Rhine, 
on  the  Rhine,  immediatdy  opposite  Strasbourg, 
and  10  m.  NW.  Offenburg,  on  the  railway  from 
Strasbourg  into  Baden.  Pop.  1,623  in  1861.  Kehl 
was  formerly  a  fortress,  and  was  esteemed  an  im- 
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portant  balwsrk  of  Germany.  It  was  fortified  by 
Vanban  in  1688,  ceded  by  France  to  Baden  in 
1697,  taken  by  the  French  m  1703, 1733, 1793,  and 
1796 ;  by  the  Austrians,  also,  in  the  latter  year ; 
and  re-taken  by  the  French  in  ^he  year  succeed- 
ing. After  the  peace,  its  works  were  dismantled, 
Gennershetm  being  fortified  by  the  Germ.  Confed. 
in  its  stead.  The  town  is  connected  by  a  fine 
bridge  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rmne,  and 
StrasboQig.  Its  inhab.  employ  themselves  chiefly 
in  transit  trade. 

K£IGHLEr,  or  KIGHLEY,  a  market  town 
and  par.  of  England,  in  the  W.  riding  of  co.  York, 
wap.  Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Aire,  16  m.  WNW.  Leeds ;  178  m.  NNW.  London 
by  road,  and  218^  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  town,  15,005,  and  of  par.  18,819  in  1861. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  yaUey  close 
to  the  range  called  the  Blackstone  Edge ;  and, 
though  tnegularly  built,  comprises  many  hand- 
some stone  houses :  it  is  well  paved,  sufficiently 
supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  neat 
and  commodious  court-house  and  a  spacious  mar- 
ket-place were  erected  in  1833,  and  more  recently 
a  mechanics*  institute  has  been  built  on  ground 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  has  large 
poMesflions  in  and  near  the  town.  The  parish 
church  was  built  in  1805,  on  the  site  of  one  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some structure,  with  a  lofty  steeple,  containing  a 
fine  peal  of  bdk :  the  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
gift  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  There  are  also 
places  of  worship  for  Independento,  Baptists,  Wes- 
leyan  Xew  Connection,  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Swedenboigians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and 
to  all  of  these,  as  well  as  to  the  churches,  large 
Sunday-schools  are  attached,  furnishing  religious 
instruction  to  about  1,800  children  of  both  sexes ; 
A  free  grammar-school,  founded  and  well  endowed 
in  1713,  a  girls*  national  school,  and  an  infant 
school,  are  we  chief  educational  establishments; 
and  a  mechanics'  institute,  founded  in  1825,  and 
now  in  union  with  that  at  Leeds,  has  conferred 
many  benefits  on  the  working  classes.  The  worsted 
manufiwtnre,  espedally  of  coarse  stuffs,  merinos, 
and  worsted  yams,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent;  and  the  produce  is  chiefly  sold  in  the 
pieoe-halls  of  Halifax  and  Bradford.  The  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal,  whidi  passes  near  the  town, 
aflfordi  cheap  conveyance  for  manufactures,  and 
establishes  a  communication  with  Hull  on  the  one 
handy  and  Liverpool  on  the  other.  Under  the 
lloundary  Act  Kei^hley  is  a  polling  place  for 
the  W.  riding.  It  is  also  the  head  of  a  union, 
comprising  6  pars.  Markets,  well  suppHed,  on 
Wednesday:  fairs,  May  8  and  9,  and  14 ov.  7,  8, 
and  9. 

Keighlcy  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  great 
civil  war,  bb  having  been  ihe  scene  of  an  en- 
counter, in  1645,  between  the  king's  troops  and 
a  division  of  the  parliamentary  army,  under  CoL 
Lambert.  Its  name  is  derived  from  an  old  family 
called  Keighley,  one  of  whose  members  married  a 
Ixml  Cavendish,  fh>m  whom  the  present  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  the  Earl  of  Burlington  are  de- 
scended. 

KELLS*  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  oo. 
Keath,  adjacent  to  the  Blackwater,  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  a  genUe  hill,  85  m.  N  W.  Dublin,  and 
21  W.  Drogheda,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  8,224  in  1861, 
against  i,205  in  1841.  The  town  consists  of  three 
principal  and  some  smaller  streets,  and  has  some 
good  houses;  but,  generally  speaking,  is  a  poor, 
mean  place.  Here  is  a  fine  old  church,  conti- 
guous to  which  is  a  pillar  or  round  tower  99  ft.  in 
he^t.    It  has,  also,  a  B.  Cath.  chapel,  a  oourtp- 
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house,  market-house,  bridewell,  fever  hospital,  and 
a  national  schooL 

Kells  is  a  very  old  town,  a  synod  having  been 
held  hero  in  1152,  and  a  castle  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  market-place  in  1178.  Here,  also,  was  a 
monastenr,  some  remains  of  which  still  exist,  and 
are  called  St.  Columb  Kill's  House,  from  the  name 
of  its  reputed  founder.  In  one  of  the  streets  is  a 
fine  stone  cross.  The  bor.  returned  two  mems.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  G.,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the 
Union.  The  magnificent  seat  of  the  Headfort 
family  is  in  its  vicinity. 

KEITH,  a  maricet-town  of  Scotland,  co.  Banff, 
on  both  sides  the  Isla,  a  tributary  of  the  Deveron, 
41^  m.  NW.  Aberdeen,  on  the  Great  North  of 
Scotiand  raQwav.  Pop.'  2,648  in  1861.  Keith  is 
divided  into  three  towns,  namely  Old  Keith  and 
New  Keith,  on  the  S.  of  the  river,  and  Fife  Keith, 
on  the  N.,  the  whole  hang  in  the  centre  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  The  first,  which  is  very 
old,  is  but  of  mean  appearance  and  irregular 
shape;  the  second,  begun  to  be  erected  in  1750, 
stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  to  the  SE.  of  the 
former,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street  divided 
into  several  portions;  the  third,  or  Fife  Keith, 
which  had  its  origin  in  1816,  is  connected  with  Uie 
two  former  towns  by  two  bridges  over  the  Isla. 
New  Keith  is  the  laigest  and  best  buUtof  the 
three  divisions  in  question,  and  in  it  most  part  of 
the  public  buildings  are  situated,  such  as  the  par. 
church,  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower  104  ft. 
high,  and  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  after  the  plan  of  St. 
Maria  de  Vittoria  at  Rome.  It  has  also  an  epis- 
copal chapel,  and  two  meeting-houses  belonging 
to  the  Associate  Synod.  The  means  of  education 
are  very  ample.  There  are  four  subscription  libra- 
ries. A  considerable  number  of  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  weaving  woollen  and  linen  cloth  for  the 
Aberdeen  manufacturers.  In  addition  to  weekly 
markets,  Keith  has  four  annual  fairs,  all  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Summer-eve  fair,  held  in 
September,  is  the  greatest  fair  in  the  north  for 
cattie  and  horses. 

A  skirmish  took  place  in  1745  at  Old  Keith,  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  Pretender  and  those  in  the 
royal  service,  in  which  the  former  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  carried  off  150  prisoners.  James  Fer- 
guson, the  celebrated  self-taught  astronomer,  was 
bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Keith :  the  only  school  he 
ever  attended  was  one  at  Keith,  and  that  for  only 
three  months.  He  died  in  1776.  His  '  Autobio- 
graphy '  is  well  known. 

KELSO,  an  inland  market-town  of  Scotland, 
00.  Koxburgh,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left 
bulk  of  the  Tweed,  near  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Te^iot,  88  m.  SE.  Edinburgh,  20^ 
m.  SW.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  866  m.  N. 
London,  by  Great  Northern  rulway.  Pop.  4,809 
in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  neat  and  handsome, 
consists  of  four  principal  and  some  smaller  streets. 
The  former  meet  in  a  square  or  market-place  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  consisting  of  well-built 
houses,  mostiy  of  freestone  and  slated.  On  the  E. 
side  of  this  square  is  the  town-house,  an  edifice  of 
two  stories,  with  a  pediment  in  front  supported 
by  four  Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
balustrade  and  dome  springing  from  the  centre  of 
the  roof.  The  old  par.  church  being  a  *  misshapen 
pile,*  a  new  or  second  par.  church  was  built  here 
m  1887  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  a  quad- 
rangular tower  70  ft.  high.  The  bridge  across  the 
Tweed,  from  a  plan  of  Rennie,  is  said  to  have  be^ 
the  prototype  of  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  Thames 
by  tiie  same  architect.  It  has  five  elliptical  arches ; 
its  total  length  is  494  ft. ;  the  breadth  of  the  road- 
way is  25  ft.,  and  the  greatest  height  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  42  ft.    It  was  finished  in  1803  at  an 
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expense  of  18,000/,  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  on  the  W.,  is  Fleure,  the  scat  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Roxburgh,  the  feudal  superiors  of 
the  bor.  A  mansion  erected  in  1718,  and  recently 
repaired  and  modem Lned.  combining,  as  Sir  W. 
Scott  observed,  *  the  ideas  of  ancient  baronial  gran- 
deur with  those  of  modern  taste.'  But  the  most 
prominent  olyect  in  or  round  KeLso  is  its  vene- 
rable abbey,  foimded  in  1128  by  David  I.  for  Ty- 
ronensian  monks,  and  endowed  with  immense 
possessions  and  privileges.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
Latin  cross,  and  it  atl'ords  a  fine  sfxicimen  of  the 
Saxon  or  early  Xorman  style  of  architecture.  It 
has  long  been  in  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  but  the 
Scotch  reformers  are  guiltless  of  the  demolition  of 
this  noble  fabric,  for,  having  been  occupied  as  a 
place  of  security  by  the  townspeople  in  1545,  it 
was  then  battered  down  by  the  English  under  the 
Earl  of  HcrtforiL  The  parts  now  remaining  are 
the  N.  and  S.  aisles,  each  having  two  round 
towers,  with  two  sides  of  the  central  tower,  now- 
only  91  ft.  high.  The  thickness  of  the  lower  walls 
18  5  J  ft.  The  pillars  are  clustered ;  the  arches  cir- 
cular. Part  of  the  ruin  served  as  the  par.  church 
from  1649  till  1771,  when  it  was  deserted,  from  the 
idea  of  insecuritv,  for  another  place  of  worship. 
The  Roxburgh  family  have  of  late  laudably  ex- 
erted themselves  to  repair  and  perpetuate  this  tine 
nun.  Kelso  has  been  characterised  by  Scott,  in 
his  *  Autobiography,'  as  *  the  most  be^iutiful, 
if  not  the  most  romantic,  village  in  Scotland.' 
*  It  presents  objects,'  he  says.  *  not  only  grand  in 
themselves,  but  venerable  from  their  associations.' 
The  best  view  of  the  town  and  environs  is  from 
the  bridge. 

In  addition  to  the  old  and  new  par.  churches 
already  noticed,  there  are  a  number  of  other  places 
of  worship  in  the  town,  belonging  to  the  Episco- 
palians, Cameronians,  Original  Seceders,  Relief 
and  Associate  Synod.  There  are  ten  schools  in 
the  bor.  and  par.,  attended  by  about  700  scholars ; 
80  that  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  people  are,  at 
the  same  time,  being  educated ;  and  this  without 
including  Sunday  schools.  Kelso  has  six  sub- 
Rcription  libraries;  the  oldest,  containing  about 
6,000  vols.,  having  been  instituted  in  1750.  There 
is  also  a  *  Kelso  Phvsical  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety.' Kelso  was  the  first  ptoWncial  town  in 
Scotland  that  introduced  the  printing-press.  (Ir- 
ving's  Scot  Poets,  i.  75.)  The  first  edition  of 
Scott's  *  Minstrelsy  (»f  the  Scottish  Border '  was 
printed  in  Kelso  by  James  Ballantyne,  who  after- 
wanis  brought  the  tvpographical  art  to  high  per- 
fection in  Edinburgh,  where  he  earned  on  the 
printing  business  in  partnership  with  Scott, 

Kelso  was  originally  a  kind  of  suburb  to  the 
bor.  of  Roxbw^h,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tweed.  But  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  gave 
Kelso  a  more  important  character ;  and,  on  the 
final  destruction  of  Roxburgh,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  its  inhabs.  transferred  themselves  thither. 
No  traces  now  remain  of  the  bor.  of  Roxbuigh, 
and  but  few  of  its  castle :  though  the  latter  was 
for  centuries  one  of  the  most  important  Border  for- 
tresses. In  1460,  James  II.,  having  taken  the 
town  of  Roxburgh  and  demolished  it,  laid  siege  to 
the  castle,  during  which  he  was  killed  bv  the 
bursting  of  a  cannon.  The  queen,  attended  by  her 
infant  son,  James  III.,  encouraged  the  besiegers, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  the  fortress  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  It  was  then  destroyed;  since  wliich 
time  it  has  remained  in  ruins,  though  partially  re- 
paired by  the  English,  under  Somerset,  in  i547. 
Soon  after  tiie  Reformation,  the  lands  and  posses- 
sions of  the  abbey  were  conferred  on  the  ancient 
family  of  Kerr,  of  Cessford,  in  the  hands  of  whose 
dcscehdanta,  the  family  of  Roxbuigh,  they  still 
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remain.  Kelso  baa  rcpentedly  suffered  from  con- 
fiagrations,  not  in  warlike  times  merely,  but  iu 
pacific,  as  in  1686  and  1738. 

KEMPTEN  (an.  Campodunum),  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia, circ.  Swabia  and  Neuberg,  cap.  distr.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Iller,  50  m.  SSW.  Augsburg, 
on  the  railway  from  Augsburg  to  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance. Pop.  10,370  in  1861.  Kempten  consisLn 
of  two  (tarts,  an  old  town  surrounded  with  walls 
nearly  encircled  by  the  new  town.  The  former  U 
the  commercial  portion  of  Kempton :  the  latter, 
seated  on  higher  ground,  comprises  the  abbey, 
w^here  was  formerly  held  tiie  court  of  the  abbot  of 
Kempten,  an  ecclesiastic  possessing,  besides  the 
town,  an  independent  territory  of  340  sq.  m., 
ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1802.  Kempten  has  a  fine 
collegiate  church,  aqueduct,  and  theatre,  a  hos- 
pital, foundling  asylum,  and  public  library ;  and 
IS  the  scat  of  Uic  council  for  the  circle,  courts  of 
law  for  the  circle  and  town,  a  board  of  toUs,  a 
gymnasium,  and  high-school.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  a  brisk  trade 
in  these  goods,  and  in  wool,  cattle,  and  Italian 
produce.  The  Iller  becomes  navigable  near  Kemp- 
ten. Adjacent  to  the  town  is  the  eminence  of 
Ililarmont,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
supposed  to  be  Roman,  and  where  various  Roman 
coins  have  been  found. 

KENDAL  (KIRBY),  a  market  town,  paxL  bor. 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Westmoreland,  ward  of 
same  name,  40  m.  S.  Carlisle,  219  m.  NNW. 
London  by  road,  and  252^  m.  by  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  12,029,  and 
of  par.  18,600  in  1861.  The  town  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river  Kent 
(crossed  here  by  three  bridges),  runs  nearly  N. 
and  S.,  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  on 
the  line  of  the  Carlisle  road,  and  a  lateral  street 
leading  down  to  the  river  on  the  Appleby  road. 
Tlie  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  being 
whitened,  and  roofed  with  blue  slate,  have  a  re- 
markably clean  and  neat  appearance.  The  town- 
hall  is  an  elegant  building,  and  the  market,  for 
butchers'  meat,  is  neat  and  commodious.  At  the 
N  W.  end  of  the  town  is  a  large  and  well  arranged 
w^orkhouse,  and  near  it  is  a  house  of  correction. 
The  other  principal  buildings  are  a  handsome  hall, 
belonging  to  the  society  of  '  odd  fellows,'  the  as- 
sembly and  news  rooms,  theatre,  and  several  ex- 
tensive factories.  The  parish  church,  near  the  S. 
entrance  of  the  town,  is  a  large  Gothic  structure, 
with  a  square  t4>wer :  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  gift  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  are 
two  other  churches,  and  11  chapels  belonging  to 
different  denominations  of  dissenters.  Among 
the  educational  establishments  are  a  well  en- 
dowed grammar-school  with  university  exhibi- 
tions, a  blue-coat  charity,  a  green-coat  school,  a 
large  national  school,  supported  both  by  endow- 
ment and  subscription,  a  school  of  industry,  an 
infant  school,  and  several  Sundav  schools :  there 
is  also  a  thriving  mechanics'  Institute.  The 
charitable  institutions  comprise  a  hosmtal  for 
old  immairied  women,  endowed  with  lOOi  a  year, 
a  disi>ensary,  and  a  l\ing-in  charity;  and  the 
corporation  has  the  trust  of  charitable  funds  to  a 
considerable  amount. 

Kendal  has  long  been  noted  for  its  weavini? 
industry ;  and,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  IV.,  special  laws  were  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  manufactures.  The  present  manu- 
factures comprise  linseys,  serges,  baizes,  the 
coarser  kinds  of  kerseymere,  and  carpeta.  There 
are  about  3,000  persons  employed  in  wea>dng,  and 
otherwise  preparing:  cloth.  The  marble  works,  for 
cutting  and  polishmg  marble,  quarried  at  Kendal 
Fell,  employ  also  a  number  of  hands ;  and  the 
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machinery  is  veiy  ingenious.     There  is  water- 
oamaiimication  by  a  canal  with  Lancaster. 

Kendal  was  fint  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  second  charter  was  granted  bj  Charles 
I.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is  divided 
into  three  wards,  the  municipal  officers  being  a 
recorder,  a  mayor,  and  5  other  aldermen,  with  18 
councillonc  Corporation  revenue,  1,11 0/L  in  1862. 
llie  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Kendal  the  privilege 
of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C:  the  electoral 
boundaries  include  the  townships  of  Kendal  and 
Kirkland,  with  those  parts  of  Netheigraveship 
which  adjoin  Kendal.  Registered  electors  405  in 
1^05.  Markets,  well  attended,  on  Saturday: 
cattle  fairs,  March  22,  April  29,  and  Novem- 
ber 8. 

Near  Kendal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  commandingly  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Catherine  Parr,  one  of  the  queens  of 
Henry  Vill.  A  large  portion  of  the  outer  wall, 
and  two  towers,  still  remain  to  mark  its  former 
extent. 

KENILWORTH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
Enifland,  co.  Warwick,  hundred  Knightlow,  5  m. 
X.  Warwick,  18  m.  SE.  Birmingham,  and  96  m. 
yXW.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  3,013  in  1861.  The  town  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Avon,  and 
eonsiats  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  about  1  m.  in 
length,  part  of  the  road  from  Warwick  to  Coven- 
try. In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  the  church, 
a  'Gothic  building  of  different  periods,  having  a 
handsome  tower  and  spire ;  and  near  it  are  the 
ruina  of  an  abbey,  vidu^  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  at  644/.  On  the  higher  ground  are 
several  handsome  houses ;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  oD  which  the  town  stands  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  the  ancient  fame  of  which  has  been  made 
familutf  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  There  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  to  each  of  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  church,  are  attached  well  attended 
Sunday  schools.  A  free-school  was  founded  in 
1724,  and  there  is  a  large  national  schooL  Among 
other  charities,  are  almshouses  for  16  widows,  and 
an  apprentice  fund.  Ribands,  gauzes,  and  combe 
are  made  here ;  and  there  are  chemical  works  for 
the  preparation  of  Glauber  salts,  sal-ammoniac, 
and  Prussian  blue ;  but  they  are  not  important. 
Markets  on  Wednesday ;  horse  and  cattle  fairs, 
April  30  and  Sept.  30. 

Kenilworth  Castle,  whose  extensive  ruins  bear 
ample  testimony  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, was  erected  in  1120  by  GeofTry  de  Clin- 
ton, treaaoier  and  chamberlain  to  Henr^  I.,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  earl  of  Leicester  held 
a  toomament  here,  which  was  attended  by  100 
knights  with  their  ladies.  The  estate  afterwards 
R%'erted  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  her  favourite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  is  said  to  have  expended  on  its  im- 
provement 60,0002. — a  vast  sum  for  those  days. 
*  The  outer  wall,*  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  *  inclosed 
seven  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  ex- 
tensire  stables  and  by  a  pleasure-garden,  vrith  its 
trim  arbour*  and  parterres ;  and  the  rest  formed 
the  large  base-oourt  or  outer  yard  of  the  noble 
cattle,  which  was  itself  composed  of  a  huge  pile 
of  castellated  buildings  surrounding  an  inner 
cTNirt.  A  large  and  massive  keep,  caUed  Caesar's 
Tawer,  was  w  uncertain  though  great  antiquity ; 
and  that  noble  and  massive  pile,  which  yet  bears 
the  name  of  Lancaster's  BuUdmgs,  was  erected  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  *  time-honoured  Lancaster.*  The 
external  wall  was  on  the  S.  and  W.  sides  adorned 
and  defended  by  a  lake  partly  artificial,  across 
which  was  a  statelv  bridge,  and  on  the  N.  side 
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was  a  barbican,  which,  even  in  its  present  ruinous 
state,  is  equal  in  extent  and  superior  in  architec- 
ture to  the  baronial  castle  of  many  a  northern 
chief.  Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase, 
full  of  deer  and  game,  and  abounding  with  lofty 
trees.  Queen  EUzabeth  twice  visit^  this  noble 
palace;  and  here,  in  1575,  she  was  entertained, 
with  her  whole  court,  with  princely  magnificence 
during  17  davs,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  1,0007. 
ptr  diem,  fhe  castle  was  plundered  and  ulti- 
mately left  in  a  state  of  ruin  by  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  who  appropriated  to  themselves  the  adja- 
cent lands.  After  various  changes,  the  estate  came 
into  the  possession  of  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  is  still  held  by  that  noble  family.'  (Sir  W. 
Scott's  *  Kenilworth,'  vol  ii.  with  notes.) 

KENNERY    (CAVE-TEMPLES   OF).      See 
Salbette. 

KENSINGTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  EngUnd, 
CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulston,  forming  one  of 
the  western  suburbs  of  London,  1^  m.  W.  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  comprising  (with  the  hamlets  of 
Rayswater,  Eari's  Court,  Brompton,  and  Little 
Chelsea)  an  area  of  2,680  acres.  Pop.  of  par. 
70,108,  and  of  town  51,910,  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  of  a  main  street  forming  a  part  of  the  Lon- 
don road,  and  of  many  streets  running  from  it  N. 
and  S.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  many  large 
detached  residences  are  scattered  in  the  outskirts. 
The  par.  church  is  a  plain  but  spacious  building, 
erected  in  1690 ;  and  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  There  are  also 
many  district  churches,  and  a  great  number  of 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A  large  charity 
school,  national  and  Lancastrian  schools,  and  pri- 
vate boarding  schools,  furnish  instruction  to  all 
classes ;  and  there  are  numerous  charities  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged  and  sick  poor.  The  trade  of  the 
town  chiefly  depends  on  the  many  families  of 
rank  and  wealth  resident  in  and  around  it. 

Kensington  Palace,  which,  with  its  gardens, 
forms  the  chief  object  of  attraction,  is  an  irregular 
brick  building,  purchased  by  William  III.  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  Among  other  additions  made 
by  that  monarch,  the  whole  S.  front  was  rebuilt 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  the  interior 
received  great  improvements  and  embellishments : 
the  W.  front  was  rebuilt  by  Kent,  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  The  state  rooms  comprise  12  hand- 
some chambers,  well  adapted  for  occasions  of 
ceremony ;  but  few  of  them,  except  the  galleries, 
are  of  commanding  proportions.  Tlie  suitcase, 
painted  by  Kent,  is  intended  to  represent  a  num- 
ber of  spectators  on  a  court  day ;  and  the  artist 
has  introduced  several  portraits  of  characters  con- 
nected with  the  court  of  George  1.:  the  stvle, 
however,  is  bizarre,  and  in  very  bad  taste,  i^he 
presence  chamber  is  now  hung  with  pictures, 
manj  of  which  were  highly  vidued  by  the  late 
president  West.  This  palace  was  the  residence  of 
William  and  Mary,  Anne,  George  I.,  and  Georgo 
II.,  all  of  whom  (except  George  I.)  died  within 
its  walls.  George  1 1 1,  removed  the  town  residence 
of  the  court  to  St.  James's;  and  Kensington 
Palace  has  since  been  allotted  to  junior  members 
of  the  royal  family.  The  childhood  of  Quceu 
Victoria  was  spent  in  it;  and  it  was  for  many 
years  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  duke's  library,  which  has  been  sold,  was  veiy 
valuable,  especially  the  collection  of  bibles  and 
biblical  works,  inc.  about  300  rare  MSS.    The 

gardens  occupy  an  area  of  about  850  acres,  and 
ave  been  for  many  years  an  attractive  public 
promenade.  Holland  House,  a  brick  structure,  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  at  the  W.  end  of  Kensing- 
ton, was  built  in  1607,  and  descended  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  L  to  the  £acl  of  Uollaod.    Addisou 
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occapicd  it  after  his  marriage  with  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Warwick.  In  1766  it  was  purchased 
by  lienry  Fox,  lord  Holland,  in  whose  family  it 
still  remains.  The  library  is  112  ft.  in  length, 
and  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  espe- 
dally  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature. 
There  are  many  good  pictures,  and  in  the  hall  is 
a  sitting  statue  of  C.  J.  Fox.  About  200  acres  of 
land  are  attached  to  the  house,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
(For  a  full  anecdotal  histoiy  of  Kensington  and 
its  neighbourhood,  see  Leigh  Hunt's  book,  *  The 
Old  Court  Suburb,'  2  vols.  London,  1855.) 

K£NT,  a  marit.  oo.  in  the  SE.  part  of  England, 
being  the  nearest  of  any  in  the  kingdom  to  the 
Continent,  having  N.  the  Thames  and  its  sBstuaiy, 
K.  and  SE.  the  Gennan  Ocean  and  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  S.  Sussex,  and  W.  Surrey.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  Deptford  to  the  N.  Foreland,  is 
about  64,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  30  m. 
Area  1,627  sq.  m.,  or  1,039,419  acres,  of  which  above 
900,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  This 
is  a  finely  diversified  and  beautiful  co.  Two 
parallel  ridges  of  hills  traverse  its  whole  extentfrom 
£.  to  W.  The  upper,  or  most  northerly  of  these 
ranges,  extending  from  Westerham,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Surrey,  to  Dover,  being  composed  chiefly 
of  chalk,  and  thence  called  the  chalk  ridge ;  while 
the  lower,  or  most  southerly  range,  about  8  m. 
from  the  former,  is  usually  called  the  ragstone 
range,  from  its  consisting  principally  of  ragstone 
and  ironstone.  The  country  to  the  N.  of  the 
upper  range,  including  the  isles  of  Sheppev, 
Grain,  and  Thanet  (sec  Tiiankt),  is  generally 
very  fertile,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  marshy 
and  of  rich  loamy  land,  producing  the  finest  wheat. 
Romney  Marsh,  a  celebrated  grazing  district  (see 
KoMNKY  Marsfi),  and  the  irealdf  lie  to  the  S. 
of  the  lower  or  ragstone  range.  The  latter,  which 
extends  into  Sussex  and  Surrey^,  is  a  very  singular 
tract.  Its  soil  is  generally  stiff  and  clayey,  but 
in  parts  sand  predominates.  For  a  lengtiiened 
period  it  formed  an  immense  forest;  but  was 
gradually,  though  slowly,  brought  into  tillage. 
Its  soil  continues  to  be  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  timber,  especially  oak,  which 
here  attains  to  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Most 
inclosures  in  the  wea!d  are  surrounded  with 
oaks,  and  every  wood  and  coppice  is  full  of  them. 
'When  viewed  from  the  adjoining  hills,  which 
command  a  prospect  over  the  whole  of  it,  the 
Weald  exhibits  the  most  delightful  scene  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  appears  to  the  eye  an  ex- 
tensive level  country  (the  few  hills  in  it  being  so 
small  and  inferior  to  those  whence  it  is  viewed), 
covered  with  all  the  richness  of  both  art  and 
nature ;  the  variety  of  small  inclosures  of  com 
and  meadow,  and  the  houses,  seats,  and  villages, 
promiscuously  interspersed  among  the  large  and 
towering  oaks,  which  grow  over  the  whole  face  of 
it,  have  the  most  pleasing  effect,  and  represent 
to  us,  even  at  this  time,  something,  though 
a  great  improvement  of  its  original  state,  in  t^e 
idea  of  an  inhabited  and  well  cultivated  forest.' 
(Hasted's  Kent,  L  293,298,  8vo.  ed.)  From  its 
proximity  to  the  Continent  the  climate  of  Kent 
IS  colder  in  winter,  and  the  £.  winds  in  spring 
are  said  to  be  more  piercing  than  in  other  cos.  in 
the  same  parallel  more  to  the  W. ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  summers  are  warmer,  and  its 
autumns  less  liable  to  wet,  which  renders  it 
especially  fitted  for  the  production  of  com  and 
fruit.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  advanced  state  in 
Kent,  and  it  hss  a  greater  variety  of  products  than 
any  other  co.  in  the  kingdom.  Its  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  and  peas  are  all  excellent.  With  the  ex- 
^jception  of  the  lale  of  Thanet,  turnips  are  exten- 
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sively  raised  on  the  light  soils.  Hops  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the  district 
between  Maidstone  and  Canterbury.  Most  part 
of  the  cherries,  filberts,  plums,  and  other  fruits 
brought  to  the  London  markets,  are  supplied  by 
the  orchards  between  Maidstone  and  Tonbridgo, 
while  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  other  places  famish 
supplies  of  spinach  and  of  various  seeds.  Though 
Kent  feeds  large  numbers  of  cattle,  it  caimot  be 
called  a  grazing  oo. :  the  stock  of  sheep  is,  how- 
ever, very  large.  Romney  Marsh  has  a  peculiar 
breed  that  furnishes  long,  combing  wooL  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  timber  in  other  parts  of  the  co., 
exclusive  of  the  weald.  Property  much  divide<l, 
and  there  are  no  great  estates.  Size  of  farms 
various ;  but,  owing  to  the  sort  of  garden  culture 
carried  on  in  many  parts,  they  are  mostlv  rather 
small;  many  varying  in  extent  from  10  to  30 
acres,  while  there  are  but  few  above  200  or  250 
acres. 

The  yeomanry  of  Kent  are  a  verv  superior  class ; 
and,  besides  their  own,  some  of  tKem  occupy  ex- 
tensive hired  farms.  All  lands  in  Kent,  unleiM 
specially  exempted  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
are  held  by  the  tenure  of  gavelkind ;  descending, 
in  the  event  of  the  father  dying  intestate,  not  to 
the  eldest  son,  but  to  all  the  sons  alike  in  equal 
portions;  and  if  there  be  no  sons,  they  divide 
equally  among  the  daughters.  This  is  suppo:4ed 
to  have  been  the  common  tenure  in  England  before 
the  Conquest;  but,  exclusive  of  Kent,  it  now 
obtains  in  but  a  few  places.  Some  estates  have 
been  dugavdled^  or  excepted  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament,  from  this  tenure;  and  partition  is 
now,  in  most  instances,  prevented  by  testaments. 
But  such  lands  as  are  not  disgavelled,  or  settled 
by  testament  are  invariably  disposed  of  in  the 
way  stated  above.  (Hasted's  Kent,  i  311-321, 
8vo.  ed.)  Ironstone  is  abundant  in  many  jmntt ; 
and,  previously  to  the  employment  of  coal  m  the 
making  of  iron,  the  weald,  from  the  abundance  of 
ils  timber,  wss  a  principal  seat  of  the  iron  trade : 
but  this  has  been  long  abandoned.  With  the 
exception  of  ship-building  carried  on  at  Deptfonl, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  other  places,  and  the 
industry  of  the  metropolitan  part  of  Kent,  numu- 
factures  are  uiimportant ;  they  consist  of  paper, 
made  at  Maidstone  and  Dover,  gunpowder  at 
Dartford  and  Faversham ;  and  toys  at  Tonbridgc. 
Exclusive  of  the  Thames,  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  Medwav  (which  see),  Stour,  Kothe,  Darent, 
and  Kavensboume.  Kent  is  divided  into  the  two 
nearly  e<jual  divisions  of  K  and  W.  Kent,  eacJi 
having  its  own  court  of  sessions.  Principal 
towns,  Greenwich,  DeptfonL  Chatham,  Rochester, 
Canterbury,  and  Dover.  It  is  divided  into  5 
lathes,  63  hundreds,  and  15  libaties,  and  411 
parishes.  It  sends  18  mems.  to  the  H.  of  Cw,  viz. 
2  for  each  of  the  2  divisions  of  the  co. ;  2  for  each 
of  the  bora,  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Dover, 
Greenwich,  Maidstone,  and  Sandwich,  and  1  each 
for  Chatham  and  Rye.  Registered  electors  for  the 
00.  18,061  in  1865,  being  8,250  for  the  eastern 
division,  and  9,811  for  the  western  division. 
Pop.  738,699  in  1861,  of  which  193,427  metrtv 
poUtan,  and  545,272  extra-metropolitan.  Amount 
assessed  to  property-tax,  2,555,4381.  in  1862. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  U.  a  of  America,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Union,  between  laU  36°  30' 
and  38°  80'  N.,  and  long.  86°  and  89^  W. ;  having 
N.  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from 
all  which  it  is  separated  b^*  the  Ohio  river,  W. 
Missouri,  ftom  which  the  Mississippi  divides  it.  & 
Tennessee,  and  £.  Virginia.  Length,  £.  to  W., 
nearly  400  m.;  breadth,  varving  from  40  to  175 
m.  Area,  87,680  sq.  m.  Popl  1,555,684  in  1860,  of 
whom  225,483  were  skves.    llie  general  slope  is 
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iowaixlB  the  NW.  The  £.  extremity  of  the  state 
is  occupied  by  some  offsets  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains; and  along  the  Ohio  the  ooontiy  is  broken, 
and  contains  many  abrupt  hills,  and  deep  and  fer- 
tile valley  often  densely  wooded.  Towards  the 
centie  of  kentncky  the  siutace  is  undulating ;  the 
W.  is  compwativdy  leveL  In  the  latter  direction 
iA  an  extensive  tract  called  the '  barrens,'  not  ste- 
rile, however,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply, 
but  oompiising  some  of  the  fine  pasture  land  for 
which  Kentucky  is  distinguished,  and  studded 
with  oak  and  other  forest  trees.  Next  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Cmnber- 
land,  Green,  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Tennessee, 
which  have  numerous  affluents,  and  are  all  tribu- 
tary to  the  Ohio.  Most  of  them  rise  in  the  SE. 
and  mountainous  part  of  the  state.  Cumberland 
river,  the  couise  of  which  is  principally  in  Ken- 
tucky, has  an  entire  length  oi  440  m.,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  steam-vessels  to  Nashville  in  Tennessee, 
and  for  boats  to  near  its  source.  Most  of  the 
other  riven  above  mentioned  are  navigable  for 
more  than  100  m.  in  the  winter ;  but  in  summer 
the  large  streams  are  diminished  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  union, 
and  the  small  ones  are  entirely  dried  up.  The 
whole  of  Kentucky  appeazs  to  rest  upon  a  bed  of 
limestone,  which  rock  is  usually  met  with  about 
8  ft.  below  the  surface.  Bituminous  coal  is  found 
along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  iron  of 
excellent  quality  in  numerous  places.  There  are 
many  salt  spring,  from  which  salt  is  obtained  in 
sufficient  ijuantaties,  not  only  for  the  supply  of 
Kentucky  itself,  but  of  a  great  part  of  Ohio  and 
Tennessee.  Nitre  and  fine  white  marble  areplen- 
tifuL  In  the  limestone  formation,  in  the  S W.,  are 
M^veral  stupendous  caverns,  one  of  which.  Mam- 
moth Cave,  in  Warren  co.,  is  supposed  to  be  8  or 
10  m.  in  extent  The  climate  in  the  £.  and  cen- 
tral parts  is  highly  salubrious;  but  in  the  W., 
esfieoally  along  the  Mississippi,  it  is  unhealthy, 
n«j  year  elapsing  without  a  considerable  mortality 
fnHm  feren.  Great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
experienced  in  the  state ;  and,  considering  its  lat., 
\u  winters  are  both  long  and  severe.  The  soil  is 
paierBlly  fertile :  of  83  cos.,  into  which  Kentucky 
lA  divified,  50  consist  of  rich  land,  and  are  com- 
priced  in  the  tract  called  the  *  Garden  of  Ken- 
tacky,*  160  m.  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100  m.  in 
lireadth,  in  the  centre  of  the  state.  Nearly  all 
the  European  grains,  Indian  com,  and  tobacco  are 
<niJtivated.  The  hills  along  the  N.  boundary  are 
mider  culture  wherever  their  declivities  are  not 
Uh>  steep  for  the  plough ;  and  in  those  places  they 
are  genenlly  covered  with  forest  trees  of  vigorous 
(irrviwtb,  BB  oak,  pine,  elm,  sycamore,  chestnut, 
black  walnut,  and  locnst  trees.  The  vine,  mul- 
berry, and  a  great  variety  of  other  firuits  are  grown. 
Hemp  is  a  staple  product.  In  the  central  tracts 
the  land  is  generally  well  cultivated,  and  the  farm- 
h<Mi8es  asd  offices  are  good.  Artificial  grasses  and 
red  ^ovcr  are  sown;  white  clover  is  of  spon- 
taneous growth.  The  chief  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry is  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  The 
Kentucky  horees  are  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
and  bred  in  large  numbenk  Their  superiority  is 
so  great  that  many  are  sent  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  principal  supply  of 
saddle  and  carriage  horses  for  the  lower  country  is 
drawn  from  Kentucky,  the  horses  being  sent 
down  the  Mississippi  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  Mules 
are  numerous,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  when  full 
grown  they  avcarage  from  15  to  16  hands,  and  are 
iw^metiines  17  hands,  high :  their  price  varies  from 
^  to  160  doUaiB.  Many  of  the  central  counties 
are  cultivated  by  laijge  proprietors,  who  rear  cattle 
visry  extensively,  with  which  they  supply  the  W. 
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markets.  Large  droves  of  the  first  quality  are 
also  exported  to  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Hogs 
are  reared  in  large  numbers  on  the  barrens.  Ma- 
nufactures are  of  secondary  importance :  the  chief 
are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  cordage, 
salt,  iron  goods,  and  maple  sugar.  Cattle,  hemp, 
wheat,  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port. Most  of  the  exterxial  trade  is  carried  on 
through  New  Orleans.  The  means  of  internal 
communication  are  very  complete,  including  a 
well-planned  network  of  railways.  Improvements 
in  the  river  navigation  are  at  the  charge  of  the 
state;  the  construction  of  locks  and  dams  on 
Green  River  was  begun  by  the  government  in 
1834  A  canal  near  Louisville,  2  m.  long,  by 
which  the  rapids  are  avoided,  was  completed  in 
1831.  Frankfort,  on  the  Kentucky,  is  the  cap., 
and  seat  of  the  legislative  government;  but  Louis- 
ville is  the  largest  commercial  emporium.  Lex- 
ington is  the  other  principal  town. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate, 
which  consisted,  in  1864,  of  88  mems.,  and  in  a 
house  of  representatives  of  100  mems.  The  sena- 
tors are  elected  for  four  years,  one-fourth  of  their 
whole  number  being  returned  yearly.  The  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  annually.  *  The  right  of 
election  is  in  every  free  male  citizen,  21  years  of 
age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  two  years 
preceding  the  election,  or  for  one  year  in  the 
county  for  which  he  desires  to  vote.  The  gover- 
nor and  lieutenant-governor  hold  office  for  four 
years ;  and  are  re-eO^ble  only  after  the  lapse  of 
seven  years.  Justice  u  administered  in  a  supreme 
court,  a  court  of  chancery,  and  16  district  courts. 
The  U.  S.  circuit-court  is  held  at  Frankfort  There 
are  many  superior  schools  in  the  chief  towns. 
Transylvania  University,  the  oldest  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  W.  part  of  the  union,  is  at 
Lexington  (which  see).  Centre  college,  at  Dan- 
ville, rounded  in  1822,  has  an  average  attendance 
of  130  students.  St  Joeeph^s  college,  at  Bards- 
town,  founded  1819,  has  a  library  of  7,000  vols., 
and  generally  about  180  students.  There  are  col- 
lies at  Augusta,  on  the  Ohio,  Princeton,  and 
Geoivetown ;  a  state  literary  fund,  several  lunatic 
and  deaf-iind-dumb  asylums,  and  hospitals. 

The  earliest  permanent  settlement  of  this  terri- 
tory was  made  by  settlers  from  N.  Carolina,  in 
1773.  Kentucky  continued  to  form  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia till  1790,  when  a  separation  was  effected ; 
and  in  1792  it  was  admitted  into  the  union  as 
an  independent  state.  It  sends  nine  mems.  to 
Congress. 

KERBELA,  or  MESHED  HOSSEIN,  a  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Irak-Arabi,  50  m.  SW. 
Bagdad.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000.  The  town 
stands  on  a  plain,  about  6  m.  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  said  to  be 
more  ancient  even  than  the  era  of  Alexander.  It 
has  five  gates,  a  well-supplied  bazaar,  and  seven 
caravanserais ;  but  the  cluef  omamente  of  the  city 
are  the  tomb  of  llossein,  adorned  with  a  gilded 
cupola  and  a  noble  mosque.  Its  chief  lustre  has 
been  derived  from  Hossein,  son  of  Ali  by  Fatima, 
the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  who  was  slain  near 
it,  and  to  whose  tomb  numerous  pilgrims  of  the 
sect  of  Ali  flock  from  all  quarters,  but  especisily 
from  Persia,  to  pay  their  devotions.  It  is  subject 
to  the  Turks,  but  still  the  majority  of  the  inhab. 
are  Persians ;  and  it  has  always  l)een  a  favourite 
object  of  their  king  to  obtain  possession  of  this 

Klace,  as  well  as  of  Meshed  Ah  and  ELazaroeen, 
oth  of  which  are,  like  Kerbela,  the  resort  of  pil- 
grims. The  environs  of  the  town  and  borders  of 
the  canal  are  shaded  by  extensive  plantations  of 

rdm-trees,  and  the  walls,  which  are  upwards  of 
m«  in  circuit,  are  kept  in  good  repair,  to  secura 
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the  riches  of  the  holy  city  against  the  predatory 
excursions  of  the  Wahabces,  by  whom  it  was 
plundered  some  years  ago. 

Kerbcia  occupies  the  site  of  Vologesia,  a  small 
town  built  by  Vologese,  one  of  the  Parthian  kings, 
contemporary  with  Nero  and  Vespasian. 

KERESOUN  (an.  Cerasus),  a  town  and  sea-port 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  pach.  Trebizond,  from  the  town  of  which 
name  it  is  disUnt  88  m.  W.  by  S. ;  lat  40©  57'  10" 
N.,  and  long.  38©  24'  E.  Pop.  about  8,000,  half 
being  Armenian  and  Greek.  It  stands  on  an  ele- 
vated rocky  promontory  bounding  an  extensive 
bay  to  the  E.,  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
a  place  of  great  strength.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  ancient  wall  still  exists ;  but  the  present  town 
is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  the  people  bear  the 
appearance  of  bein^  in  abject  poverty.  There  is 
some  little  trade  m  com  with  the  Crimea;  and 
trading  vessels  are  built  in  the  bay  under  the  city 
walls. 

Cerasus  was  visited  by  Xenophon  on  his  return 
with  tlie  ten  thousand ;  and  he  calls  it  a '  Hellenic 
colony,  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Colchi.' 
(Anab.  v.  3.)  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  cherry,  which  hence  received  its  name. 
It  was  here  that  Mithridates  ordered  his  wives 
and  sisters  to  be  poisoned  after  the  battle  of  Ca- 
bira,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lucullus ;  but 
that  it  was,  as  Arrian  states,  identical  with  the 
Phamacia  which  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtfuL 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  i  281.)  Keresoun  was  con- 
quered by  Mahmoud  II.,  and  has  since  been  at- 
tached to  the  Turkish  empire. 

KERKOUK  {Denutruu,  Strab.;  Corcura,  Ptol.), 
A  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Lower  Kurdis- 
tan, cap.  sandiiak,  100  m.  SE.  Mosul,  and  130  m. 
K.  Bagdad.  Pop.  estim.  at  13,000.  The  town  is 
situat^  on  a  commanding  eminence  nearly  per- 
pendicular on  all  sides,  below  which  is  an  extensive 
suburb :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  but  be- 
yond this  are  extensive  suburbs.  Besides  nume- 
rous mosques,  it  has  three  R.  Catholic  churches 
and  one  .Armenian  ditto.  The  surroimding  dis- 
trict is  uneven  and  hilly ;  and  on  the  N.  side  a  low 
range  of  barren  and  rocky  mountains  separates  it 
from  the  fine  plain  of  Altun-Kupri.  In  the  pass 
through  these  mountains  are  numerous  naphtha 
pits,  yielding  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  that  use- 
ful commoditv,  which  is  sent  in  earthen  jars  all 
over  the  neighbouring  country. 

KERMAN  (an.  Caramania)f  a  prov.  of  Persia, 
between  lat.  250  30*  and  810  20'  N.,  and  long. 
540  30'  and  e(P  20'  E.,  having  N.  Khorassan,  £. 
Affghanbtan  and  Beloochistan,  S.  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  W.  the  provs.  Fan  and  Laristan.  Shape 
triangular ;  extreme  length,  380  m. :.  breadth,  250 
m. ;  supposed  area,  65,0^  sq.  m.  Pop.  alleged  to 
be  under  600,000,  having  greatly  decreased  of  late 
years  through  the  wars  of  extermination  waged 
by  the  Persians  on  the  Guebres  or  Parsees.  Ker- 
man,  generally  speaking,  is  mountainous ;  but  the 
elevation  of  tne  nigh  ground  varies  considerably, 
from  mere  hills  to  lofty  ridges,  scarcely  lower  than 
those  of  the  great  mass  in  which  they  originate. 
The  principal  range  divides  Nurmansheer  from 
Laristan,  and  thence  runs  W.  with  man;^  ramifi- 
cations. The  interior  of  the  prov.  is  not  irrigated 
b^  a  single  river,  and  the  natives  could  not  pos- 
sibly exist,  but  for  a  few  mountain  springs,  and 
the  diligence  used  in  cutting  kareztMy  or  subter- 
ranean reservoirs  for  watering  the  land.  The 
Rud  Shuir,  which  runs  through  the  S.  part  of 
Kerman  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  very  imp^ectly 
known.  The  climate  is  accounted  theleast  healthy 
•f  any  part  of  Pferaia;  the  hills^  which  are  dad 
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with  snow  nearly  all  the  year,  being  extremely 
cold,  and  the  long  narrow  valleys  between  them 
oppressively  hot.  The  winds  from  the  mountains 
are  cool ;  but,  as  they  bring  with  them  agues  and 
epidemic  fevers,  the  natives  prefer  sultry  weatlier. 
Ihe  N.  portion  of  the  prov.,  and  that  close  on  the 
coast,  are  arid,  sterile  deserts ;  but  in  Nurmanshc^er 
and  a  few  other  central  districts,  where  irrigation 
has  been  properly  followed  up,  layers  of  Alluvial 
soil  and  rich  vegetable  mould  are  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly productive.  Wheat,  maize,  and  barley ; 
cotton,  tobacco,  saflfron,  and  madder  are  raised 
with  facility,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Dates, 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  almonds,  and  pistachio?;, 
with  otlier  fruits  of  S.  Europe,  are  or  common 
occurrence;  and  mulberry  trees  are  largely  culti- 
vated for  the  silk-worms,  in  breeding  which  the 
inhabs.  have  attained  considerable  celebrity.  The 
gum-plants,  the  produce  of  which  is  not  less  es- 
teemed than  that  from  Arabia,  comprise  the  asa- 
fcetida,  maStic  galbanum,  sandaric  ammoniac,  sar- 
cacolla,  and  tragacanth.  Much  attention  is  like- 
wise given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  white  rose, 
from  which  is  distilled  an  attar,  or  essence,  highly 
valued  in  Asia.  Pasturage,  however,  is  a  more 
favourite  pursuit  than  tillage.  Ilie  breed  of 
sheep  peculiar  to  this  prov.,  called  dumbedor,  is 
small  and  short-legged,  with  a  long  bushy  tail ; 
its  wool  fetches  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than 
that  of  any  other  variety  in  Persia.  Camels  al^o, 
and  goats,  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  as  their  hair 
is  thought  to  make  a  fibre  at  once  stronger  and 
more  delicate  than  that  of  animals  reared  eW- 
where.  Oxen  and  horses  are  little  attended  to. 
The  forests  are  infested  with  wild  beasts  of  the 
cat  and  bear  tribe,  and  there  are  many  species  of 
serpents,  some  being  highly  venomous.  On  the 
S.  coast  sea-fish  is  abundant ;  but  thepearl-fisher\', 
once  very  profitable,  has  been  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  too  great  depth  of  the  oyster-bed;*. 
The  mineral  riches  might  be  made  a'  source  of 
considerable  wealth,for  most  metals  are  abundant ; 
but  iron,  copper,  and  sulphur  are  the  only  products 
hitherto  obtained.  The  manufactures  comprise 
fine  woolleu  fabrics,  carpets,  goats'  and  camels* 
hair  shawls,  coarse  linens,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
matchlock,  much  esteemed  in  the  £.  These  arti- 
cles, with  chenna^  a  yellow  dye,  fruits,  and  gum^, 
are  either  sent  N.  by  caravans,  or  exported  from 
the  port  of  Gombroon. 

The  inhabs.  were  formerly  almost  exclusively 
Guebres,  but  the  number  of  these  is  now  less  thaii 
40,000.  The  Persians  constitute  the  chief  mass  (if 
the  pop.,  but  there  are  also  many  Belooches  an<i 
Arabs  of  different  tribes.  The  government  » 
vested  in  a  beglerbeg,  and  the  prov.  is  divided 
into  9  district«,  each  of  which  is  under  a  hakun  or 
lieutenant  The  taxes  on  land,  and  imposts  on 
manufactured  goods,  are  very  oppressive,  and  ope- 
rate as  a  great  hinderance  to  industry.  The  S. 
part  of  Kerman,  called  Moghostan,  is  not  subject 
to  Persia,  but  to  the  imam  of  Muscat,  who  receives 
from  it  a  yearly  tribute  of  7,000  tomaana.  The 
Arabs  of  various  tribes  are  governed  by  their  re- 
spective sheiks. 

Kkrman,  or  Serjan  (an.  CanmttHa)^  a  city  of 
Persia,  and  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  230  ml  £. 
Shiraz,  and  840  m.  SE.  Ispahan ;  Ut.  29^  56'  N., 
long.  oG<>  £.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000.  This 
city,  which  was  once  more  prosperous  and  ex- 
tensive than  at  present,  stands  on  the  W.  side  of 
an  extensive  plain,  so  dose  to  the  mountains  as 
to  be  completely  commanded  by  two  of  them. 
The  walls,  pierced  by  4  gates,  are  high  and  built 
of  mud,  flanked  outside  by  a  dry  ditch,  20  yards 
wide,  and  10  yards  deep.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
town  is  a  citadel,  ia  which  the  governor  resides. 
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The  bazaar,  well  supplied  ivith  every  article  of 
lioccsaity  and  luxury,  is  covered  in  with  very  ele- 
gant domea,  built  of  a  beautiful  blue  stone  pro- 
cured in  the  acyoinin^  mountains.  There  are  nine 
good  caravanserais  within  the  walls,  several  mos- 
ques and  baths,  but  most  of  them  are  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  The  trade  of  Kerman,  however,  is  still 
very  conaideiable,  and  it  ia  celebrated  for  its 
manofactttres  of  shawls,  carpets,  and  matchlocks, 
which  are  exported  to  Khorassan,  Balk,  and  Khiva, 
Arabia,  Sinde,  and  all  parts  of  India.  The  shawls 
of  Kerman  are  of  coarser  quality,  but  approaching 
nearly  in  colour  and  eeneral  appearance  to  the  in- 
ferior cashmeres.  Immense  Quantities  of  the 
commoner  kinds  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Turkey ; 
they  are  about  two  yards  square,  very  low  in  price, 
and  are  generally  worn  by  the  lower  classes  in  W. 
Asia. 

Kerman,  formerly  one  of  the  roost  celebrated 
cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  owed  much  of  its 
ftirmer  t^mlence  to  its  situation  on  the  road  Irom 
Bokhan  to  Gombitx>n,  a  port  which  has  been 
almost  superseded  by  Bushire.  Domestic  and 
£>reign  wan,  however,  with  repeated  pUlages,  have 
all  but  ruined  it.  In  1794  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Aga  Mahommed  Khan ;  the  walls  and 
public  tmildings  were  then  levelled  to  the  mund, 
a  licentioua  soldiery  were  allowed  to  pillage  it 
daring  three  months,  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabs. 
were  put  to  death,  and  30,000  are  Wd  to  have 
been  sent  into  exile.  From  these  calamities 
Kerman  ia  only  very  slowly  recovering,  nor  does 
tlie  present  state  of  its  trade  warrant  the  con- 
clusioif  that  it  vrill  ever  attain  its  former  unportance. 

KERMANSHAW,  or  KEKM ANSUAH,  a  city 
of  Persia,  the  cap.  of  Persian  Kudistan  and  of  a 
district  bearing  its  own  name ;  82  m.  WS W.  Ha- 
madan,  and  320  m.  SW.  Ispahan ;  laL  34P  26'  N., 
l.»ng.  4?>  15'  15"  £.  Pop.  estimated  at  12,000. 
The  city  stands  a  short  distance  from  the  right 
l»ank  ol^the  Kerlcah  or  Korasu,  in  a  beautiful  pUiiii 
o(4'u  to  the  &,  but  incloeed  on  every  other  side  by 
]*  *(ty  mooniains.  It  ia  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
brick  i^all,  having  ronnd  towers  at  its  four  angles 
and  a  deep  ditch  in  front.  The  citadel,  strongly 
lortificMl,  ia  the  residence  of  the  beglerb^,  who  be- 
longs to  the  royal  family  of  Persia.  The  streets 
are  nairow,  crooked,  and  unpaved ;  but  the  town 
b  adorned  with  many  gardems,  has  14  hummums 
4»r  public  baths,  4  mosques,  sevend  bazaaiv,  and  a 
ff  Acioas  caravanserai  kept  in  tolerable  repair.  Its 
manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  carpets 
and  swordA,  mostly  sent  to  Bagdad,  with  cotton, 
very  delicums  grapes,  and  other  products  of  the 
rich  soil  belonging  to  the  district.  Considerable 
advantages  accrue  to  the  town  in  consequence  of 
itd  utnation  on  the  great  caravan  road  between 
Pema,  Caabul,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Great  im- 
]>f«jvefDents  have  been  made  by  the  existing  dy- 
nasty in  its  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  and 
it  has  become  the  residence  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  reigning  family,  so  that  its  pop.  and  general 
importance  have  been  steadily  increasing  during 
the  f  resent  century. 

Aboat  6  mL  E.  of  Kermanshaw,  on  the  road  to 
Ilamadan  and  in  the  N.  range  of  mountains,  are 
the  excavations  and  sculptures  of  Taki-Bostan. 
Ihe  moat  considerable  of  these  is  an  arch  cut  in 
the  rode,  60  fU  hi«^,  20  fU  deep,  and  24  fL  wide; 
on  the  top  is  an  emblematic  figure  flanked  by  two 
angelsy  the  sculpture  of  which  is  tolerably  perfect 
and  ID  good  taste.  At  the  extremity  of  the  arch 
b>  tlM  figure  of  a  mounted  warrior  cloUied  in  chain 
armour,  with  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  a  lance  in 
hi5  right  hand,  a  quiver  at  his  side,  and  a  tiara  on 
hifl  head.  The  hone  is  well  proportioned,  and  tole- 
rably carved.    The  representation  of  a  boor-hunt 
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occupies  the  entire  left  side  of  the  arch ;  it  is  re- 
markably well  executed.  At  the  upper  end  of 
another  cave,  similar  in  shape  and  size,  is  a  baua- 
relievo  of  two  kings  in  the  costume  of  Persepolis, 
and  wearing  globular  crowns  identifying  them 
with  members  of  the  Shapour  dynasty.  Near  the 
entrance  of  this  cave,  also,  are  three  figures,  two 
of  which  are  treading  on  the  third,  who  is  pros- 
trate. The  origin  of  these  sculptures  is  a  matter 
of  doubtful  conjecture :  some  attribute  them  to 
Semiramis,  while  bv  others  they  are  ascribed  to 
the  successors  of  Alexander ;  but,  if  Silvestre  de 
Sacy's  translations  of  the  Pehlvi  Inscriptions  be 
correct,  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  monarchs 
of  the  Sassiuiian  dynasty.  (Bitter's  £rdkunde  von 
Asieu,  part  ix.  p.  367-^86.) 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Kermanshaw  is 
not  accuratelv  known,  but  it  is  generally  attributed 
to  Bahram  (Vararanes  lY.),  the  son  of  Shapour  II., 
about  400  years  after  Christ.  Kobad  improved  it* 
and  built  a  citadel,  which,  after  having  been  si- 
most  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  was  re-established 
by  Konli-khan,  when  he  restored  its  independence 
in  1723. 

KERRY,  a  marit.  co.  in  the  SW.  part  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  having  N.  the  »tuary  of  the 
Shannon,  £.  and  S.  the  cos.  of  Limerick  and  Cork, 
and  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1,159,856  acres, 
of  which  552,862  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog,  and  14,669  water,  including  the  lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey,  so  famous  for  their  scenery  (see  Kil- 
LARNBr).  This  CO.  is  particulariy  wild,  rugged, 
and  mountainous.  MacgiUicuddy's  Reeks,  the 
highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  lie  to  the  W.  of 
Killarney ;  and  several  other  mountain  ridges  rise 
to  above  2,000  it.  in  height  The  coast  is  deeply 
indented  by  Tralee  and  Dmgle  bays  and  the  estuary 
of  the  Ken  mare:  Dunmore  Head,  between  the 
bavs  now  named,  in  lat.  52*^  7'  30"  N.,  long.  Kf 
28  W.,  is  the  most  westerly  land  in  Ireland,  and 
consequently  in  the  U.  Kingdom.  The  climate  is 
mUd,  but  also  extremely  moist.  The  soil  in  the 
low  grounds  mostly  rests  on  a  limestone  bottom ; 
it  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  fine  herbage,  which 
the  mildness  and  moisture  of  the  climate  main- 
tains in  a  constant  state  of  verdure  throughout  the 
year.  The  arbutus  flourishes  in  the  greatest  vigour 
round  KiUamey,  and  other  places  in  this  co. 
Large  flocks  of  goats  are  fed  on  the  mountains, 
which  also  depasture  great  numbers  of  the  pure 
Irish  breed  of^  middle-homed  cattle.  There  are 
some  rather  extensive  dairy  farms ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  agriculture  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Tillage 
uirms  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  small,  and  the 
occupiers  miserably  poor.  The  potato  ia  thft  only 
article  they  reserve  to  themselves;  cattle,  corn» 
butter,  pigs,  and  eggs  all  go  to  market  to  make 
up  the  rent.  StilV  however,  improvements  are 
taking  place ;  good  roads  now  lead  into  districts 
that  were  formerly  next  to  impervious ;  and  some 
landlords  have  laboured,  with  considerable  success^ 
to  introduce  an  improved  svstem  of  mana^:ement 
on  their  estates,  and  to  meuonte  the  condition  of 
the  occupiers.  In  some  parishes  the  greater  part 
of  the  tillage  is  performed  by  means  of  the  l^  or 
spade,  but  Scotch  and  other  improved  ploughs 
have  recently  been  introduced.  The  sea-wml, 
which  abounds  along  the  sea-shore,  furnishes  an 
ample  supply  of  manure;  bat  it  is  in  most  parts 
neglected,  or  injudiciously  applied.  Property 
mostly  in  very  large  estates,  but  some  of  them  ara 
leased  for  ever.  The  Irish  language  is  in  many 
parts  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  English ;  and,  in 
consequence,  old  customs  and  habits  maintain  their 
p'ound  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Minerals,  though 
m  a  great  measure  unexplored,  are  of  considerable 
value  and  importance.    Copper  mines  have  been 
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wrought  near  KillAmey,  and  Yalentia  Island  pro- 
duces good  slate  for  roofing  and  flagging.  Manu- 
factures can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Principal 
rivers,  Feale,  Lane,  the  outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey,  Roughan,  and  Mang.  Principal  towns, 
Tralee,  Killaurney,  and  Dingle.  Kerry  is  divided 
into  8  baronies  and  83  parishes ;  and  sends  3  mcms. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  the  co.  and  1  for  the  bor. 
Tralee.  R^^tered  electors  for  the  co.,  6,415  in 
1865.  In  1861,  Kerry  had  a  pop.  of  201,800,  or 
86,259  families,  Uving  in  82,178  houses.  In  the 
20  years  1841-^1  the  pop.  declined  by  92,080. 

KERTSCH,  a  sea-port  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, in  the  Crimea,  on  a  spacious  bay  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  straits  of  Yenikale.  Pop.  12,787  in 
1858.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Panticapteumj  the  seat  of  the  Bosphorian  kings, 
and  once  the  residence  of  Mitluridates.  T^e 
quarantine  for  the  sea  of  Azoff  has  been  estab- 
lished here ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  will, 
at  no  distant  period,  supersede  Taganrog  as  the 
emporium  of  that  sea.  Com,  salt,  and  hides  are 
the  principal  articles  of  export.  In  the  outer  road, 
5  or  6  m.  from  the  town,  there  are  19  ft.  water; 
in  the  inner  bay  there  are  14  ft,  and  close  in  shore 
it  shoals  to  from  9  to  11  ft.  During  the  last  war 
between  Rusaa  and  Turkey,  the  allied  Anglo- 
French  squadron  entered  the  bay.  May  24,  1855, 
capturing  250  Russian  vessels,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  guns  and  stores. 

KESMARK  (Germ.  KaiBertmarht)^  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zips,  on  the  Poprad,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  YistulB,  at  the  foot  or  the  Tatra 
mountains,  180  m.  NE.  Pesth.  Pop.  8,924  in 
1857,  of  whom  about  2,500  are  Protestants.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  old  and  decayed  double 
walls,  and  entered  b^r  three  gates,  near  one  of 
which  the  Emp.  Sigismund,  in  1433,  erected  a 
large  tower,  to  protect  the  town  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Hussites.  Kesmark  has  several  handsome 
public  buildings,  as  the  town-hall,  with  an  elegant 
tower,  and  the  large  ftom.  Catholic  church ;  be- 
sides a  Rom.  Catholic  high  school,  Protestant 
lyceum,  and  gitls'  schooL  Manv  of  its  inhabs. 
are  linen  weavers  and  djyers ;  others  carry  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  Galida  m  wine  and  garden  pro- 
duce. 

KESWICK,  a  market  town  of  England,  co. 
Cumberland,  w&rd  of  Allerdale,  par.  of  Cross- 
thwaite,  on  the  Greta,  in  a  well-cultivated  valley  at 
the  foot  of  Sklddaw,  and  contieuous  to  the  N.  end 
of  Dwwent-water,  or  Keswick  lake,  22  m.  S.by  W. 
Carlisle,  and  18  m.  £.  by  N.  Whitehaven.  Pop. 
2,610  in  1861.  This  neat  and  finely  situated  town, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the  English 
lak^  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  of 
well-built  houses.  It  has  manufactures  of  linsey- 
woolsey  stnifii  and  fancy  waistcoatings ;  black 
lead  pencils  are  also  taiade  in  the  town,  of  lead 
from  the  famous  mine  in  BorroWdale;  and  the 
potting  of  char  taken  in  the  lake  U  a  considerable 
business.  Copper  mines  were  formerly  wrought 
in  the  vidni^,  but  they  have  been  long  aban- 
doned. The  principal  dependence  of  the  place  is 
on  the  crowds  of  visitors  to  the  adjacent  lakes  and 
fountains,  who  are  here  supplied  with  lodgings, 
guides,  and  conveyances.  It  has  a  free  school,  a 
national  school,  a  workhouse,  and  two  museums, 
containing  many  fine  specimens  of  natural  history 
peculiar  to  the  county.  Property,  which  at  pre- 
sent produces  above  2002.  a  year,  was  bequeathed 
in  1642,  by  Sir  John  Banks,  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  rleas,  for  behoof  of  the  poor  of  this,  his 
native  town. 

Keswick  lake,  or  Derwent^water,  is  about  8  In* 
in  length,  by  rather  more  than  1  m.  in  breadth, 
extendkig  ovtt  an  area  of  li28&  acrea     It  has 
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numerous  small  islands,  is  embosomed  amon^' 
lofty  mountains,  and,  from  its  picturesque  scenery, 
is  deservedly  called  the  *gem  'of  the  lakes. 

KESZDI-VASARTHELY  {Genn,Neumarki),a, 
town  of  Transylvania,  in  the  Szekler-Land,  45  m. 
NE.  CronsUdt.  Pop.  8,460  in  1857.  The  town 
has  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  several  breweries 
and  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  hats,  paper, 
and  cloth  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  military 
establishments.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
second  regiment  of  Szekler  infantry,  in  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  military  frontier,  and  has  a  celebrated 
military  school.  This  institution  was  founded  by 
Uie  late  emperor,  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  and  is 
supported  piurtly  by  a  royal  grant  and  partl3r  by 
the  Szeklers  themselves.  The  regulation  of  it  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  On  the 
foundation  there  are  100  boys,  from  6  to  18  years 
of  age,  who  are  fed,  clothed,  and  taught,  free  of  all 
expense.  A  few  additional^scholars  are  admitted 
on  the  payment  of  about  16«.  per  montlu  The 
children,  when  they  have  finished  their  education, 
are  drafted  into  the  infantry,  and  oflen  rise  to  the 
rank  of  ofiicers.  The  course  of  education,  besides 
drilling,  includes  writing,  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  mathematics,  military  drawing,  and 
the  German  language.  In  fact,  all  the  lessons  are 
given  in  German,  all  the  books  are  German,  and 
the  children  are  even  obliged  to  speak  German  to 
each  other.  The  national  language  is  never  heard 
within  the  walls  of  the  school.  Hence  the  Szek- 
lers affirm,  that  the  grand  object  of  the  school  is 
to  denationalise  their  children,  and  make  them 
renounce  their  native  language. 

KESZTHELY,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  circ  on  the  other  side  the  Danube,  oo.  Szalad, 
near  the  W.  end  of  hike  Balaton,  38  m.  SW. 
Yeszprim,  and  98  m.  S.  Presbur]^.  Pop.  3,905  in 
1857.  Kcszthely  b  a  thriving  httle  town,  and  of 
considerable  importance  from  the  great  school  of 
agriculture  founded  here  by  Count  George  Fes- 
tetits,  and  known  as  the  Georgicon,  which,  though 
no  longer  in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  formerly,  has 
still  several  professors  and  practical  teachers.  The 
object  of  this  establishment  is  to  form  useful  and 
well-instructed  officers  and  accountants  for  the 
management  of  estates,  to  give  instruction  in 
particular  branches  of  husbandry  to  the  peasantry, 
and  to  frimish  opportunities  for  farmers  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  school  i-s 
divided  into  six  sections :  1.  for  scientific  agricul- 
ture and  its  auxiliary  sciences ;  2.  for  the  law  of 
property,  as  affecting  landlords  and  tenants ;  3.  for 
practical  husbandry,  as  taught  to  the  peasantry ; 
4.  for  forest-planting  and  the  chase ;  5.  for  horse- 
breeding  and  training;  and,  6.  for  teaching  girls 
the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  house- 
keeping.  The  complete  course  appointed  for  the 
pensioners  lasts  3  years;  but  others  may  select 
their  pursuits,  and  hmit  themselves  to  one  or  two 
vears,  as  they  think  proper,  the  theoretical  course 
lasting  from  the  beginnmg  of  Nov.  to  the  end  of 
Aug.  In  the  Georgicon,  large  apartments  are 
fitted  up  as  lecture-rooms,  depositories  for  philo- 
sophical instruments,  and  museums;  chambers  are 
set  apart  for  the  pensioners ;  and  the  lower  floors 
are  occupied  by  the  farming  servants  and  their 
families,  and  by  a  spacious  workshop  for  carpen- 
ters and  coopers.  The  outbuildings  comprise 
stalls  for  fattening  cattle,  a  shed  for  sheep,  a 
granary,  brew-house,  and  a  house  Ux  silkworms 
and  the  winding  of  silk;  gardens  and  orchards 
of  different  kinds  are  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  and  on  a 
farm  set  apart  for  the  purpose  practical  instruction 
is  given  in  the  rotation  of  crops  after  the  Norfolk 
system.    The  other  educational  institutions  arc  a 
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Catholic  grmnaidntn,  a  high  an4  normal  school. 
Th«  public  buildings  comprise)  besides  the  Geor- 
{n<^on,  a  fine  castle,  whico  contains  a  library  of 
I5J0OO  Tols^  2  Catholic  churches,  a  convent,  and 
a  hospital.  Wine,  from  the  extensive  vhieyards 
iu  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  considerable  article  of 
trade,  and  several  hands  are  employed  in  weaving 
woollen  fabrics.  (Bright's  Travels  in  Lower  Htm- 
garv,  pp.  360-389.) 

^ETSKEMET,  or  KUZKEMET,  a  market 
town  of  Hungary,  circ  on  the  N.  side  the  Danube, 
CO.  Pesth,  60  mJ  S£.  the  cap.,  on  the  railway  from 
l^esth  to  Szegedin.  Pop.  42,890  in  1867.  The 
housea  are  generaDy  low,  the  streets  lon^,  nar- 
row, and  crooked,  and  the  surrounding  districts 
of  a  monotonous  character.  There  are  five 
charcbes  (two  Rom.  Cath.,  and  one  each  belonging 
to  Greeks,  Luthersns,  and  Calvinists),  a  Francis- 
can convent,  a  reformed  college  and  gymnasium, 
a  Piarut  college,  a  normal  school  and  a  school  of 
design,  an  orphan  asvlum,  and  a  military  hospi- 
taL  The  breeding  of  borMe,  cattle,  and  sheep  is 
the  diief  employment  of  the  pop. ;  and  there  are 
some  tanneries  and  soap  factories. 

KETTEKIN6,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, ca  Northampton,  Huxloe  hund.,  on  an 
aflllaent  of  the  Nen,  14  m.  NE.  Northampton,  and 
66  m.  NNW.  London,  on  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  6,498  and  of  par.  6,846  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.,  2,840  acres.  The  centre  of  the  town 
c(«mprtse8  a  qiacious  area,  surrounded  by  well- 
liuilt  housee  and  shops,  with  a  commodious  ses- 
sions-house; but  in  the  suburbs  are  many  low 
thatched  tenements  of  a  mean  and  wretched  ap- 
pearance. The  church,  considered  a  fine  specimen 
of  eodeoaatical  architecture,  has  an  el^ant  em- 
battled tower  at  its  W.  end,  surmounted  by  a 
light  crodsetted  spire:  the  living  is  a  rectory. 
There  are  places  of  worship  also  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  Baptists,  Independents,  and  the  So> 
riety  of  Friends.  Sunday  schools  are  attached  to 
all,  ^3coept  the  last ;  and  there  is  a  small  free 
schooL  This,  and  an  almshouse  fur  6  poor  widows, 
an  the  only  endowed  charities  of  the  town.  Se- 
voal  hnodred  Weavers  are  engaged  at  Kettering, 
and  the  neighlx>urin^  villages  of  Rothwell  and 
Desboiough,  in  making  silk  plush  for  hats.  A 
p«at  number  of  hands  were  formerly  employed 
in  woollen  and  worsted  weaving,  but  this  branch 
of  industry  appears  to  have  declined  of  late  years. 

KEW,  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
hand.  Kingston,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,*? 
m.  W.  London,  on  the  London  and  South  West^ 
em  railway.  Pop.  of  parish,  1,099  in  1861.  Area, 
230  acres.  This  village,  which  is  connected  with 
Brentford  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  7  afches*  consists  principally  of  the 
hoBses  on  and  near  a  large  and  neatly  kept  green. 
The  par.  church  is  a  small  brick  structure  with  a 
turret  at  the  W.  end.  Many  handsome  residences 
are  scattered  over  the  villi^^  but  none  deserves 
particular  mention  except  Kew  House,  or  Palace, 
a  red  brick  building  of  th^  age  of  James  I.,  for 
many  years  the  favourite  residence  of  George  III. 
and  his  queen.  It  was  taken  on  lease  from  S. 
Molyneox,  esq.,  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  greatly  improved  in  its  interior  fitting 
by  Kent.  Ge^ge  ill.  acquired  the  property  m 
fee  simple,  and  it  is  still  occupied  by  members  of 
the  royal  family,  or  persons  belonging  to  their 
booaeholds.  Near  this  house,  and  close  to  the 
river's  bank,  a  new  palace  Iras  commenced  by 
(■eoige  HI.,  but  the  situation  and  plan  of  the 
btdlding  proved,  to  be  ill  choseiu  It  was  never 
completed,  and  was  ultimately  taken  down  in 
1827.  The  grounds,  Which  were  first  laid  out  by 
Sir  iTiUiam  Cbambeis  for  Frederick,  prince  of 
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Wales,  have  since  been  greatly  improved.  They 
are  under  the  management  of'  the  oommissionera 
of  woods  and  forests,  and  consist,  at  present,  of 
what  are  called  the  pleasure  grounds,  comprising 
about  130  acres,  and  of  the  royal  gardens,  com- 
piiang  about  76  acres,  the  whole  open  to  the  pub- 
lic every  day  including  Sunday.  The  improve-^ 
ments  in  Kew  Gardens,  which  b^an  in  1840,  have 
been  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  they  now  form 
one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Londoners, 
having  been  visited  in  1861,  bv  480,070 ;  in  1862, 
by  660,132;  and  in  1868,  by  403,418  persons. 
Rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  of  these 
visitors  came  on  Smidays.  The  palm-house,  com- 

Eleted  in  1848,  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
uU  of  a  large  ship  with  the  keel  upwards,  having 
attached  to  it  the  hulls  of  smaller  ships,  one  at 
each  end,  the  ribs  being  of  castriron,  and  the  in- 
termediate spaces  of  gl^  It  is  362  ft.  in  length , 
the  central  compartment  is  100  fL  in  width,  and 
66  ft.  in  height,  and  the  wings  respectively  60  ft. 
Wide  and  80  ft.  high.  The  oential  portion  has  a 
gallery  all  round,  Reached  by  a  spiral  stair,  at  the 
height  of  30  ft  from  the  floor.  The  gkss  is  tinted 
green  to  mid^te  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and 
the  structure  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  distri- 
buted beneath  the  floor,  uie  smoke  being  conveyed 
by  an  under-ground  flue  to  an  ornamental  tower 
at  a  little  distance.  Opposite  the  palm-house  is  a 
fine  piece  of  water ;  and  the  whole  garden,  whether 
reference  be  made  to  its  arrangements,  or  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  rare  and  Valuable  plants  with 
which  it  is  furnished,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  public  liberali^,  and  on  the  taste  of  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  planned  and  directed.  In 
the  pleasure-gardens  are  diflTerent  grotesque,  if  not 
very  elegant,  buUdings.  The  la^^t  and  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  an  octagonal  Chinese  pagoda 
of  10  stories  and  163  ft.  high,  from  the  top  or  which 
is  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

KEYN8HAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Somerset,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Chew  with  the  Avon,  6  m« 
ESE.  Bristol,  100  m.  W.  London  by  road.  And 
118^  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
par.  2,190  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  8,880  acres. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  rock,  and  consists  of 
a  single  stt&et,  about  a  mile  long.  The  church, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  <^  the  town,  is  a  large 
and  handsome  edifice,  with  a  fine  lofty  toWer  at 
its  W.  end,  and  some  curious  monuinents :  the 
living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  to  each  of  which^ 
as  well  as  to  the  church,  Sunday  schools  are  at- 
tached. A  Well  conducted  charity  school  also  fur- 
nishes a  plain  education  to  poor  children  of  both 
sexes.  The  river  Chew  runs  through  the  £.  end 
of  Keynsham,  and  falls  into  the  Avon  at  the 
bridge,  which  is  of  stone,  and  consists  of  16 
arches }  another  bridge  crosses  the  Chew  on  the 
Bath  road.  The  tides  of  the  Avon  ascend  up  to 
the  town.  The  clothing  trade,  formerly  consider- 
ably has  now  almost  wholly  fallen  to  decay, 
though  a  few  people  are  still  employed  in  spinniiig 
and  winding  for  the  clothiers  of  Bradford  and 
Shepton  M^let.  Coarse  linen-weaving  has  been 
introduced  within  the  last  30  years,  with  little 
success ;  but  a  good  deal  is  done  in  malting. 

KEY- WEST,  a  small  island  from  6  to  6  m.  in 
length,  by  1  in  width ;  66  m.  SW.  from  Cape  Sable, 
in  Florida.  It  is  one  of  the  Florida  keys,  or  of 
that  extensive  circular  range  of  low  idands,  banks, 
and  reefs,  which  fences  the  coast  of  Florida,  and 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
from  the  Tortugas  islands  on  the  W.  round  to 
Cape  Florida  on  the  N.    A  lighthouse  erected  on 
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the  SW.  point  of  the  island  lat.  24°  29'  X.,  long. 
81°  55'  W.,  has  a  fixed  light  elevated  88  ft.  6  in. 
above  the  sea.  The  towm  of  Key- West,  near  the 
NW.  part  of  the  island,  has  about  2,500  inhabs.. 
and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  with  about  25  ft. 
water.  A  safe  passage,  about  6  m.  in  length,  leads 
bv  Kev-West  from  the  Gulf  Stream  to  ttie  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  has  12  ft.  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  ves- 
sels from  the  N.  bound  for  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile, or  from  the  latter  for  the  former,  by  passing 
through  it,  avoid  the  delay  and  danger  of  the 
more  westerly  passage  round  the  Tortugas. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  accidents  to  shipping 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  banks  and  reefs 
in  this  dangerous  vicinity,  the  American  govern- 
ment have  oiganised  an  establishment  at  Key- 
West  for  the  assistance  of  ships  in  distress,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  court  for  the  ad- 
judication  of  claims  for  salvage.  The  former  con- 
sists of  15  licensed  vessels  with  crews  of  about  10 
men  each.  These  are  kept  constantly  cruising 
about  on  the  look-out  for  ships  in  distress  or  want- 
ing pilots. 

KHARKOFF,  a  government  of  European  Rus- 
sia, having  on  the  N.  Tchemigoff  and  Koursk,  on 
the  E.  Yoronetz,  on  the  S.  Ekaterinoslaff,  and  on 
the  W.  Poltava.  Area,  20,931  sq.  m.,  pop. 
1,582,571  in  1858.  This,  like  the  other  govern- 
ments of  Little  Russia,  has  a  flat,  monotonous 
surface,  and  a  very  fertile  soiL  It  has  nearly 
470,000  deciatines  of  forests.  Principal  rivers, 
Donetz,  Orkol,  and  Yorskla ;  but  none  of  them 
are  navigable,  at  least,  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tance. AH  sorts  of  com  are  raised,  the  produce 
in  ordinary  years  amounting  to  above  5,000,000 
chetwerts,  of  which  about  1,000,000  are  exported. 
Flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  and  hops,  are  also  raised, 
and  the  potato  is  extensively  grown.  Cattle  ex- 
cellent ;  there  are  few  peasants  without  bees.  With 
the  exception  of  distilleries,  which  are  numerous, 
and  some  tanneries,  and  establishments  for  the 
preparation  of  tallow  and  saltpetre,  manufacturing 
industry  can  hardly  be  said  to  exisU  The  pop. 
consists  of  Little  Kussians,  Great  Russians,  and 
Cossacks.  Some  regiments  of  cavalry  are  colo- 
nised in  this  government. 

Khakkoff,  the  cap.  of  the  above  govemment, 
on  the  Lopanh,  295  m.  NWN.  Odessa.  Pop.  45,1 56 
in  1858.  The  town  is  built  of  wood;  has  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  streets ;  the  ramparts  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  have  been  converted 
into  gardens  and  public  walks.  It  b  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
a  gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
Kharkoff  is  the  scat  of  a  university,  founded  in 
1804,  which  has  90  professors  and  masters,  and, 
on  the  average,  about  500  pupils.  It  possesses  a 
pretty  good  library,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
medals.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
Kwmmerce.  Four  fairs  are  held  each  year,  of  which 
that  called  Krechtchenski  (Jan.  3-15),  and  that  of 
the  Trinity,  are  the  most  extensive.  One  of  the 
other  fairs  is  principally  for  wooL 

KlIELAT,  or  K£LAT>  a  city  of  Beloochistan, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and  a  fortress  of  consider- 
able strength,  now  in  possession  of  the  British;  on 
an  elevateid  site,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  highly  cul- 
tivated plain  about  250  m.  N.  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  240  m.  S.  by  W.  Candahar;  lat.  29«>  7'  N.. 
long.  65<^  45'  £.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000,  chiefly 
Ileloochees,  Bridiooes,  Hindoos,  and  Affghans. 
The  town,  of  an  oblong  form,  is  encompas^  on 
three  sides  by  a  mud  wall,  18  or  20  ft.  high, 
^tanked  at   intervals  of  250  paces,  by  bastions 

{lierced,  as  well  as  th^  wall  itseu,  with  numberless 
impholes  for  matchlocksw     The  defence  of  the 
fourth  side  is  formed  by  the  W«  face  of  the  bill,  on 
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which  the  town  is  partly  built^  beinc  cut  away* 
perpendicularly.  On  thesummit of  this  eminence 
stands  the  palace  of  the  khan,  enclosed  by  a  mud 
wall,  with  bastions,  kept  in  better  repair  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  fordfloations.  In  1839,  Major 
Willshire  said,  *  The  defences  of  the  fort,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ghiznee,  far  exceeded  in  strength  what  I 
had  been  led  to  suppose  from  previous  report ;  and 
the  towering  height  of  the  inner  citadel  was  most 
formidable  both  in  appearance  and  reality.'  (Pari. 
Report  on  Khelat.)  The  town  is,  however,  com- 
manded by  heights  to  the  N.  and  W. ;  it  has  three 
gates,  and  above  2,500  houses  within  the  walls ; 
and  about  half  as  many  more  were  comprised  in 
the  suburbs.  The  houses  are  of  half-burnt  brick, 
on  wooden  frames,  and  plastered  over  with  mud 
or  chunam.  The  streets  are  generally  broader 
than  is  common  in  the  E.,  and  have  a  raised  foot- 
way on  either  side ;  but  their  centre  b  a  recep- 
tacle for  all  sorts  of  filth ;  and  they  are  dai^  and 
gloomy,  from  the  upperstories  of  the  houses  nearly 
meeting.  The  markets  are  well  furnished  with 
flesh,  vegetables,  and  other  necessaries,  at  a  cheap 
rate;  and  the  town  is  supplied  with  excellent 
water  by  a  spring,  which  is  tepid  dmring  the  night, 
but  after  sunrise  becomes  cold,  and  remains  so  the 
whole  day.  Some  water-mills  are  turned  by  the 
stream  from  this  source.  Khelat  has  some  trade 
and  manufactures,  respecting  which  see  Bkloo« 

CH18TAN. 

KHERSON,  a  gov.  in  the  S.  part  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  between 
the  nvers  Dniestr,  on  the  W.,  and  Dniepr,  on  the 
E.  Area,  28,305  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,027,459  in  1861. 
Besides  the  great  boundary  rivers,  already  speci- 
fied, it  is  divided  into  two  not  very  unequal 
portions  by  the  Bug.  In  the  X.  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  surface  is  undulating  and  covered 
with  immense  forests;  but  elsewhere  it  consists 
mostly  of  an  immense  steppe,  without  trees,  and 
covered  with  ^ass  the  height  of  a  man.  Gene- 
rally, the  portion  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bug  is 
decidedly  more  fertile  than  that  on  the  £.  side. 
Climate  in  extremes,  the  riven  being  mostly 
frozen  over  for  a  short  time  during  winter,  wbife 
in  summer  the  thermometer  rises  sometimes  to 
above  25^  Reaum.  Agriculture  has  made  little 
progress,  and  is  but  a  secondary  punuit,  the  fear- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep  forming  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhab.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
much  improved,  and  is  now  the  best  in  Uie  empire. 
Among  the  homed  cattle,  buffaloes  are  common. 
Flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  saffron,  and  liquorice, 
are  all  cultivated ;  and  a  good  deal  of  an  inferior 
acid  wine  is  made.  There  are  establishments  for 
the  cleaning  and  sorting  of  wool,  tanneries,  taUow 
and  candle  works,  with  manufactories  of  cloth. 
The  commerce  of  the  govemment  centres  entirely 
at  Odessa  and  Kherson,  and  is  very  extensive. 

Kherson,  the  cap.  of  the  above  government, 
on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniepr, 
about  60  m.  above  Kinboura  Fort,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  festuary  to  that  river.  Pop»  40,480  in  1858. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1778 ;  was  fortified  in 
1780 ;  and  soon  after  became  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town.  Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  of 
navigating  the  Dniepr,  which,  for  15  m.  below 
Kherson,  is  shallow  and  encumbered  with  shifting 
sand  banks,  Odessa,  founded  in  1792,  soon  took 
precedence  of  it  as  a  commercial  emporium,  and 
it  began  to  decline.  It  is  di\nded  into  four  dis- 
tinct parts :  the  citadel,  the  admiralty,  and  the 
Greek  and  military  suburbs.  Within  the  first  are 
the  govemment  buildings,  arsenal,  prison,  barracks, 
and  the  cathedral.  The  latter  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  celebrated  Prince  Potemkin,  the  powerful 
favourite  of  Catherine  II.,  who  diod  near  Yassy, 
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in  1701.  In  the  admiralty  are  the  docks,  fur  con- 
structing ships  of  war,  cut  out  of  the  Umestone 
rock.  They  are  sent  down  the  river  on  machines, 
called  cameln,  but  only  when  there  is  a  large  flood. 
The  Greek  sobnib  is  inhabited  by  the  burgesses, 
anfl  the  military  suburb  by  sailors  and  artizans. 
Within  these  few  years  a  part  of  the  mast  trade 
that  uaed  formerly  to  be  confined  to  Riga,  has 
lieen  transferred  to  Kherson  ;  and,  besides  masts, 
f'taves,  planks,  flax  and  hemp,  com,  cordage, 
tallow,  wool,  of  which  it  is  a  principal  market, 
are  sent  down  the  Dniepr  to  Kherson. 

John  Howard,  the  celebrated  English  philan- 
thropist, expired  at  Kherson,  on  the  20th  of  Jan., 
1 790 ;  and  is  interred  about  3  m.  N.  from  the  town, 
where  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
KHIVA,    KHARESM.    or   ORGUNJE    (an. 
C%orasmia)f  an  indep.  khanat  of  Turkestan,  in 
Central  Ajsia,  properly  comprising  only  a  narrow 
etrip  of  fertile  land  along  the  Oxus,  in  the  lower 
portion  of  its  course.    Oi  late  years,  however,  it 
has  established  a  supremacy  over  the  wandering 
Turionan  hordes  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and  hol£ 
>Ier\'^  ^Murii),  with  its  territory,  on  the  road  be- 
tweoi  Kborassan  and  Bokhara.    The  dominion  of 
the  khan  extends  between  the  36th  and  44th 
degrees  of  N.  lat^  and  d2nd  and  64th  of  E.  long., 
having  £.  the  Karakalpack  territories  and  Bok- 
hara, S.  Afghanistan  and  the  Persian  prov.  of 
Khorassan,  W.  the  Caspian,  and  N.  the  Kirghiz 
^teppe  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.    The  Oxus  is  the 
irreat  fertiliser  of  the  tract  it  passes  through; 
many  canals  <»mmunicating  with  it  have  been 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  some  of  which 
are  30  m.  in  length ;  and  we  cultivat^l  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  are  surrounded 
with  wet  ditches.    The  climate  and  products  are 
much  the  same  as  in  Bokhara;  the  summer  is 
warm,  the  air  dry,  and  evaporation  rapid;  the 
winter  is  short,  and  ice  lasts  only  a  few  days  at  a 
time.    Agriculture  is  better  attended  to  in  the 
9maU  extent  of  productive  laud  comprised  in  this 
khanat  than  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries.   The  lands,  after  being  irrigated,  are  ma- 
nured; but  animal  manure  b  scarce,  firom  the 
faeces  of  the  cattle  being  used  as  fuel,  and  their 
being  seldom    stalled.     Wheat,  barley,  djugari 
{HtJcn*   mMCcharatu»)j   millet,  sesamum,  oleagi- 
nous plants,  lentils,  fruits,  linseed,  cotton,  hemp, 
flax,  aisd  some  rice  are  grown.    The  vine  thrives 
well ;  but  the  inhab.,  being  chiefly  Mohammedans, 
little  wine  la  made.    The  distillation  of  brandy 
from  raisins  has,  however,  been  introduced  by  the 
Persians ;  and,  out  of  the  capital,  the  inhab.  in- 
dulge pretty  fieely  in  its  use.    An  intoxicating 
liquor,  aa  well  as  a  narcotic  product  for  smoking, 
»  obtained  from  hemp.    Little  tobacco  is  grown. 
3lany  of  the  fruits  are  good,  and  the  melons  are 
exceilcait ;  but  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  is  nearly 
abandoned  for  that  of  grain  or  fodder.    Wood  is 
•>ufficiently  abundant  in  the  N.,  and  is  not  dear  in 
the  capitaJ ;  but  over  all  the  desert  the  only  vege- 
tation is  a  few  stunted  bushes.    Homed  cattle  are 
few ;  sheep  and  goats  are  much  more  numerous, 
their  flesh,  with  that  of  the  horw,  forming  the 
rhief  aniinal  food  of  the  inhab.    Camels  are  the 
principal  beasts  of  burden,  and  almost  every  khivan 
poesesaea  one.    Agriculture  and  cattle  rearing  oc- 
cupy Dio0t  of  the  settled  pop.;  but  some  cotton 
and  silk  staffs  and  shawls  are  made  by  the  women, 
and  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.    The 
dominant  race  in  Khiva,  as  in  Bokhara,  is  the 
Uzbek,  to  which  the  khan  belongs;  the  rest  of 
the  pop.  consists  of  Ouigours,  Turkmans,  Karakal- 
packs,  Tadjiks,  about  2,000  families,  chiefly  pri- 
M>nera  of  war  from  Bokhara,  and  a  few  Af^^rhans, 
Jews,  Armenians^  Persians,  Eimauks,  and  Kirghiz. 


The  Uzbelis  enjoy  no  privileges  over  the  rest,  but 
they  compose  the  chief  portion  of  the  khan's  army. 
The  Turkmans  are  altogether  nomadic,  and  live 
principally  by  plunder,  especially  the  capture  and 
sale  of  slaves.    They  seize  upon  the  subjects  of 
Russia  on  the  Caspian,  and  make  many  inroads 
into  Khorassan:  Bokhara  and  the  whole  of  the 
Turkestan  is  supplied  by  them  with  Persian  cap- 
tives.   It  is  estimated  that  from  30,000  to  40,000 
of  the  pop.  of  the  khanat  are  slaves.    They  have 
frequently  a  piece  of  land  given  to  them  to  cul- 
tivate, or  are  permitted  to  exercise  some  handi- 
craft, paying  an  annual  rent  to  their  masters  for 
the  pnvilege,  from  the  produce  of  which  they  are 
afterwards  frequently  able  to  ransom  themselves. 
No  foreign  slave,  however,  even  after  the  purchase 
of  his  liberty,  is  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 
Meyendorf,  in  comparing  this  khanat  with  that  of 
Bokhara,  observes: — *  Though  the  inhab.  of  the 
two  countries  are  of  the  same  race,  and  profess  the 
same  religion,  the  schools  of  Khiva  have  never 
enjoyed  the  same  reputation  as  those  of  Bokhara ; 
the  Khivans  are  more  barbarous  than  the  Bok- 
harese,  as  is  attested  by  an  inferior  agriculture, 
worse  habitations,  a  more  limited  commerce,  less 
wealth,  and  a  more  savage  mode  of  life.^   (Voyage 
k  Boukhara,  p.  111.)    According  to  Bumes,  the 
Khivans  are  at  best  but  an  organised  banditti, 
protected  by  the  natural  strength  of  their  country, 
breadful  scenes  of  cruelty  and  barbarism  are  occa- 
sionally witnessed  even  at  the  capital.    M.  Ar- 
minius  Vambery,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  who 
travelled  through  the  oountr}',in  1860-61,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  dervish,  describes  one  of  these  atro- 
cious spectacles : — *  In  the  last  court  (of  a  prison, 
at  the  city  of  Khiva),  I  found  about  300  Tchau- 
dors,  prisoners  of  war,  covered  with  rags;  they 
were  so  tormented  by  the  dread  of  their  approach- 
ing  fate  and  the  hunger  which  they  had  endured 
several  days,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
risen  from  their  graves.     They  were  separated 
into  two  divisions,  namely,  such  as  had  not  yet 
reached  their  fortieth  year,  and  were  to  be  sold  as 
slaves,  or  to  be  made  use  of  as  presents,  and  such 
as  from  their  rank  or  age  were  regarded  as  Aksa- 
kals  (grey  beards)  or  leaders,  and  who  were  to 
suffer  the  punishment  imposed  by  the  khan.    Tho 
former,  chained  together  by  their  iron  collars  in 
numbers  of  ten  to  fifteen,  were  led  away ;  the  latter 
submissively  awaited  the  punishment  awarded. 
They  looked  like  lambs  in  the  hands  of  their 
executioners.     Whilst  several  were  led  to  the 
gallows  or  the  block,  I  saw  how,  at  a  sign  from 
the  executioner,  eight  aged  men  placed  themselves 
down  on  their  backs  upon  the  earth.    They  were 
then  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the  executioner 
gouged  out  their  eves  in  turn,  kneeling  to  do  so 
on  ^e  breast  of  each  poor  wretch ;  and  after  every 
operation  he  wiped  his  knife,  dripping  with  blood, 
upon  the  white  beard  of  the  hoary  unfortunate. 
Ah!  cruel  spectacle  1     As  each  fearful  act  was 
completed,  the  victim  liberaCed  from  his  bondt), 
groping  around  with  his  hands,  sought  to  gain  bis 
feet.    iSome  fell  against  each  other,  head  against 
head;  others  sank  powerless  to  the  earth  again, 
uttering  low  groans,  the  memory  of  which  will 
make  me  shudder  as  long  as  I  live.'     (TraveU 
in  Central  Asia,  b^'  A.  Vambery,  8vo.,  London, 
1864.)     M.  Arminius   Vambery'  and  other  tra- 
vellers express  fears  that  Russia  will  gradually 
take  possession  of  Khiva.     After    reading   the 
above,  any  civilised  being  must  exclaim  'God 
speed  Russia!' 

The  trade  of  such  a  country  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words.  Four  routes  exist  for  commuui- 
cation  with  Russia:  one  through  the  Kirghiz 
steppe,  W.  of  the  Aral  sea,  to  Orenburg ;  a  second 
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by  way  of  Sarachak,  or  Sarachik,  on  the  Oural, 
also  to  Orenbiug;  a  third  thniu^h  Sarachak  to 
Astrakhan;  and  a  fourth  from  Khiva  to  Kara- 
ghan,  on  the  £.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  whence 
goods  are  sent  by  sea  to  Astmkhan.  Aboat  2,000 
camels  go  annaally  to  Orenbui^,  Astrakhan,  and 
some  toMHis  of  Caubul  and  Persia,  with  wheat, 
barley,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  yam;  and 
about  a  dozen  laif^e  boats  come  annually  from 
Astrakhan  to  Karaghan  and  the  Gulf  of  Manghis- 
lak,  with  the  products  of  Russia  and  the  West,  to 
be  exchanged  for  those  brought  by  the  caravans 
from  Khiva.  The  chief  imports  are  slaves,  coin, 
iron  and  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought ;  hand- 
kerchiefs, wax,  honey,  su^ar,  tea,  which,  as  in 
Bokhara,  is  a  favourite  article ;  cochineal,  spices ; 
and  hardware.  The  commerce  with  Persia  is  in- 
significant. The  merchandise  which  goes  to  As- 
terabad  is  ccmveycd  on  camels,  at  a  charge  ave- 
raging from  8^  to  4  roubles  per  pood^  under  the 
conduct  of  Turkman  guides.  The  trade  of  Khiva 
is  solely  in  the  hands  of  Turkmans,  Khivans, 
and  Persians ;  none  but  Mohammedan  merchants 
being  sufTereid  to  transact  business  within  the 
khanat.  No  foreign  merchants  pass  through  or 
into  the  oountiy  with  ease  or  safety;  when  not 
openly  robbed  of  a  large  portion  of  their  goods, 
the  caravans  are  dela>4d  by  the  khan's  officers, 
the  bales  of  merchandise  are  opened,  and  much 
property  has  been  at  times  extorted*  The  khan 
demands  duties  at  the  port  of  Manghislak  on  the 
Caspian,  which  lies  opposite  Astrakhan,  and  some- 
times on  the  Jaxartes,  E.  of  the  Aral  Sea.  In 
order  to  reach  Bokhara  by  a  route  avoiding  Khiva 
altogether,  the  Russians  attempted,  in  1820,  to 
send  caravans  by  way  of  the  latter  river ;  but  the 
khan  took  umbra^  at  a  measure  which  turned 
the  traffic  from  his  own  territories,  and  sent  an 
army  to  the  Jaxartes,  which  intercepted  a  caravan, 
and  occasioned  the  destruction  or  its  merchan- 
dise. The  commercial  duties  realised  by  the  khan 
amount  to,  perhaps,  half  his  total  revenue,  which 
latter  is  roughly  estimated  at  2,000,000  roubles, 
the  remainder  of  this  sum  being  made  up  of  l-5th 
of  the  produce  of  every  predatory  excursion  of  his 
subjects)  a  family  tax  of  3  ducata  a  year,  taxes  on 
war-horses,  and  on  land  cultivated  by  slaves.  A 
regular  transit  duty  of  2^  per  cent*  ad  valorem  is 
levied  on  all  kinds  of  merobandise  passing  through 
the  country. 

The  government  is  despotic  i  for  judicial  affairs, 
each  town  has  ita  ataiyk,  or  judge ;  and  in  the 
cap.  is  a  central  court  of  justice  in  the  last  resort, 
composed  of  the  cadi  or  chief  priest,  the  four 
ministers,  and  other  members  nominated  by  the 
khan.  The  khan  may  sometimes  raise  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  and  has  a  park  of  nine  pieces  of  ord- 
nance. His  troopS)  which  are  mostly  cavalry, 
aro  entirely  composed  of  Uzbeks  and  Turkmans, 
and  armed  like  those  of  Bokhara:  some  of  the 
Turkmans  carry  bows  and  arrows.  There  are  in 
the  khanat,  besides  Mer\'^  only  two  towns  worth 
notice, — Khiva,  titie  cap.  and  .seat  of  government, 
and  C)igui\je,  the  chief  commercial  town,  and 
laigest  of  the  two.  Khiva  was  tributary  to  Bok- 
hara till  the  late  khan  rendered  it  independent, 
early  in  the  present  century.  Political  relations 
have  long  existed  between  Russia  and  Khiva, 
envoys  having  been  sent  from  the  one  to  the 
other  as  early  as  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Latterly,  the  Russians  have  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  roUieries  committed  by  this  horde; 
and  thoogh  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  conn- 
try  has  hitherto  hindered  them  from  reaching 
Khiva,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  ultimate 
success. 

Khiva,  a  town  of  Centzml  Asia,  cap.  of  the 
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above  khanet,  and  residence  of  the  khan ;  in  an 
irrigated  and  fertile  plain  near  the  Oxus,  290  m. 
WNVV.  Bokhara,  and  720  m.  SSE.  Orenburg,  on 
the  high  road  between  those  two  cities.  Pop. 
probably  from  10,000  to  12,000.  The  town  u* 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  wet  ditch,  and 
contains  about  700  houses,  the  suburbs  comprising 
1,200  more.  Khiva  has  a  palace,  which,  like 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  dwellings  in  the  town, 
and  m  the  khanat  generally,  is  of  mud,  though 
placed  upon  an  eminence  composed  of  stone.  The 
only  stone  buildings  in  the  town  are  three  mosques, 
one  having  a  handsome  minaret,  a  school,  and  a 
caravansary.  Khiva  is  externally  picturesque, 
being  surrounded  with  gardens;  but  its  streets 
are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  laden  cameL 
Its  pop.  is  ver^  mixed;  its  chief  trade  is  in  slaves, 
for  which  it  is  the  lai;^t  mart  in  Independent 
Turkestan.  The  way  m  which  slaves  and  pri- 
soners of  war  are  brought  into  Khiva  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  Arminius  Vambery,  the  Hungarian 
traveller,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article: — 
'  Next  morning  I  did  really  see  about  a  hundred 
horsemen  arrive  from  the  camp  covered  with  dust. 
Each  of  them  brought  at  least  one  prisoner  with 
him,  and  amongst  the  number,  children  and 
women,  also  bound  either  to  the  tail  of  the  horse 
or  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  besides  all  which, 
he  had  buckled  behind  him  a  large  sack  contain- 
ing the  heads  of  his  enemies,  the  evidence  of  his 
heroic  exploits.  On  coming  up  he  handed  over 
the  prisoners  as  presents  to  the  khan,  or  some 
other  ^preat  personage,  then  loosened  his  sack, 
seized  it  by  the  two  lower  comers,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  empty  potatoes,  and  there  rolled  the 
bearded  or  beardless  heads  before  the  accountant, 
who  kicked  them  t«^ther  with  his  feet  until  a 
large  heap  was  composed,  consisting  of  several 
hundreds.  Each  hero  had  a  receipt  given  to  him 
for  the  number  of  heads  delivered,  and  a  few  days 
later  came  the  day  of  payment'  (Travels  m 
Central  Asia,  by  A.'yambeiy,  London,  1864.) 

KHOI,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerbijan,  and 
cap.  of  a  distr.  70  m.  NW.  Tabris.  Pop.  about 
6,000  families,  or  30,000  inhab.  It  is  situated  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Kur,  about  25  m.  N.  from  the 
lake  of  l)rmiah,  and  is  a  handsdme,  well  built 
town,  in  much  better  repair  than  most  others  in 
Persia.  It  has  few  mosques  or  large  public  build- 
ings ;  but  the  regular  streets,  shad^  with  avenues 
of  trees,  give  the  town,  on  the  whole,  an  a|>- 
pearance  of  respectability  and  even  grandeur.  A 
laige  and  handsome  bazaar,  with  a  caravansary, 
funiishes  ample  accommodation  to  the  merchants, 
who  cany  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Turkey 
and  £.  Persia.  The  suburbs  were  formerly  inha- 
bited by  about  600  Armenians ;  but  their  number 
has  greatly  decreased  since  the  war  with  Russia, 
when  most  of  them  migrated  N.  of  the  Anxes. 
The  plain  of  Khoi  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  fought  in  1514  between  Shah  Ismacl 
and  Selim  I.,  m  which  the  Turks,  though  the 
most  numerous,  were  signally  defeated. 

KHOJEND,  a  town  of  indep.  Turkestan,  in 
Central  Asia,  knanat  of  Khokan,  near  its  W.  ex- 
tremity, cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
90  m.  W.  Khokan,  and  said  to  be  as  populous  as 
that  city,  o^  Samarcand,  from  Which  it  is  160  m. 
NE.  It  is  built  on  rising  ground,  and  protected 
by  walls,  which,  however,  are  much  decayed 
on  the  S.  and  W.  sides.  It  is  surrounded  by 
wet  ditches,  and  intersected  by  canals.  It  is  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  near  it,  Nazarov  says,  are 
some  remarkable  ruins.  Khojend  has  manufactures 
of  coarse  cotton  goods,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  these, 
and  in  Russian  merchandise.  It  is  the  station  at 
which  the  caravans  entering  the  khanat  from 
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Bokhara  pay  toll,  as  the  town  of  Usch  is  for 
those  entering  from  the  Chineae  dominions. 

KHOKAN,  KOKAX,  or  FERGHANA,  an  in- 
defi.  khanat  of  Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia,  between 
Uu  40^  and  45<>  N.,  and  Ions.  67o  and  76<»  £. ; 
having  N.  the  KiighiE  steppe,  £.  and  S£.  Chinese 
Turkestan,  S.  the  table-land  of  Pamere  and  Bok- 
hara, and  W.  the  desert  territory  of  the  Karakal- 
packa.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  mountainoos, 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  region  which  forms 
the  W.  wall  of  the  great  table-land  of  £.  Asia. 
(See  Asia.)  The  Jaxartes  ^Sir  or  Sihoon),  which 
rises  not  far  beyond  the  £.  boundary,  tiaTerses  it 
£.  to  W.,  about  its  oentee,  watering  man^  fertile 
tracts.  EJiokan  is  divided  into  8  provmoes  or 
districts.  Great  extremes  of  climate  are  ex- 
perienced at  different  seasons.  The  products  are 
veiy  aimiUur  to  those  of  the  countries  to  the  S. 
and  W.  Thb  khanat  has  a  greater  extent  of 
cultirabU  and  pasture  land  than  Bokhara.  In 
the  SL,  com  and  fruits,  especially  grapes  and 
melons,  grow  in  great  perfection ;  and  a  proverb 
of  Centr^  Asia  praises  the  *  pomegranates  of  Kho- 
jend with  the  apples  of  Samarcand.'  This  was 
the  patrimonial  kmgdom  of  the  £mperor  Baber, 
who  celebrates  in  lively  terms  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. Cotton  and  the  mulberry  are  articles  of 
constant  culture,  silk  being  the  chief  staple,  and 
one  iur  which  Khcduui  is  fiunous.  The  pastures 
on  the  Jaxartes  are  excellent  t  sheep  are  the  prin- 
cipal live  stock,  and  wool  is  an  important  product. 
The  camel,  horse,  and  ass  are  extensively  used ; 
and  hone-flesh  is  a  common  article  of  food.  Game, 
is  venr  plentifuL  Coal,  iron,  copper,  jasper,  and 
lapis  lazuU  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  The 
use  of  coal  has  been  long  known  in  Khokan,  since 
Abulfeda  speaks  of  *  stones  that  flame  and  burn ' 
being  found  there;  and  this  important  mineral 
may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  become  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  civilising  this,  at  present,  semi-bar- 
barous region.  The  mhabs.  are  mostly  Uzbeks; 
to  which  race,  as  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  the  khan 
belongs.  They  are  Mohammedans,  and  equally 
bigoted  and  strict  in  their  religious  customs  with 
the  Bokharese.  The  dialect  they  use  is  the  Jaga- 
tai-Turkish.  The  rest  of  the  pop.  are  chi^y 
Tadjiks  (see  Bokhara)  and  luighis,  who  in- 
habit the  N.  and  £.  The  Tadjiks  are  deprived  of 
the  right  of  property,  which  they  enjoy  m  Khiva 
and  Bokhara,  and  are  only  suffered  to  cultivate 
the  soil  under  the  Uzbeks.  After  agriculture, 
and  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  silkworms,  the  chief 
uccnpation  of  the  people  is  the  manufacture  of 
embroidered  silks  and  cotton  goods.  The  fonner 
are  much  worn  by  the  Kii^^hiz  hordes ;  the  latter 
are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Bokhara,  the  re- 
turns being  made  in  Russian  gKXxis,  as  iron,  steel, 
woollen  cloths,  otter-skins,  oodiineal,  vitriol,  and 
jiandal-wood.  Shawls  and  other  Indian  manu- 
factures come  from  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab,  by 
Caubnl  and  Balkh.  The  trade  between  Khokan 
and  China  has  been  long  established.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Ferishta,  that  *  when  Baber  was  prince 
of  Fergham,  a  rich  caravan  of  Chitta  and  China, 
which  was  crossing  the  mountains  of  Andijan, 
was  boxied  in  the  snow.  He  ordered  all  the  goods 
to  be  collected,  and  sent  messengers  to  China  to 
piodaim  the  accident,  and  bring  the  owners  or 
their  hears  to  his  court.  Upon  their  arrival,  at 
the  end  of  two  ^ear»j  he  entertained  them  hos- 
pitably.' 

Besides  the  roads  to  Bokhara,  Kabul,  and  Yar- 
kand,  there  is  a  caravan  route  of  70  days'  jouxney 
to  8emipalatinsk  Hat  b(P  30'  N.,  long.  80^  £.)  on 
Uie  Irtisch,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Russian 
trade ;  to  which  there  is  a  shorter  road,  of  50  or  65 
days,  ftom  Tashkand  (UU  429  Nn  long.  69^  £.), 
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one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Khokan.  The  direct 
routes  to  Peshawur  over  the  Pamir  steppe  are  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  can  be  attempted  only  in 
summer.  About  300  or  350  m.  from  Khokan,  and 
about  400  m.  from  the  Sea  of  Aral,  is  the  Russian 
fort  of  Ak  MasUd,  on  the  Sir.    Steameis  can  ap- 

? roach  within  30  m.  of  Tashkand.  (Report  on  the 
'rade  of  Central  Asia  (Official),  London,  1864.) 
A  duty  of  24  per  cent.,  ad  val/tremj  is  laid  on  sll 
merchandise  imported  by  Soonite  Mussulmans,  and 
5  per  cent  on  the  goods  of  all  other  individuals 
passing  the  frontier;  but  these  duties  are  levied 
with  little  regpilarity.  Internal  commerce  is  en^ 
tirely  free,  as  m  Bokhara,  and  the  trade  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  last-named  coudtiy.  £ach 
town  possesses  at  least  one  caravansaiy,  and  has 
stated  fairs,  at  which  a  good  deal  of  business  is 
transacted.  The  following  are  the  subdivisions  of 
Khokan: — Khokan,  Maxghilan,  Andij<^,  Nar- 
mang^,  Shehr-i-Khdn,  Khojand,  Nou,  Urctappa, 
Chiist,  KdsiLn,  Ispdrab,  Kelwa,  Karakchi,  Tash- 
kand, Hazrat  SulUm,  Gultala,  and  Peskak.  Be- 
sides the  cap.,  the  chief  towns  are  Andejan,  Kho- 
jend, Turkestan,  and  the  others  which  give  name 
to  the  several  provs.  The  govemment  is  despotic ; 
the  khan  maintains  an  army  of  about  10,000  ca- 
valry, which  he  can,  on  an  emergency,  increase 
to  30,000.  According  to  some  Chinese  records,  it 
would  appear  that  this  country  was  formerly  sub- 
ject to  China;  it  has  however,  for  many  ages, 
thrown  off  its  allegiance.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  many  of  the  a(^acent  Kirghiz 
tribes  were  reduced  to  subjection ;  but,  about  1830, 
the  khan  having  supported  the  If  ohammedans  of 
Cashgar  against  their  Chinese  masters,  was  totally 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  his  territories  in- 
vaded by  the  latter;  since  which  the  power  of 
Khokan  has  been  on  the  decline.  This  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  are  interesting,  from  haviug 
been  the  seats  of  nations  whose  armies  have  fre- 
quently changed  the  political  face  of  Asia,  and 
even  in  some  degree  of  £urope.  Besides  giving 
birth  to  Baber,  the  conqueror  of  Ilindostan,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  I<erghana  in  1494,  Khokan 
and  its  vicinity  abound  with  localities  intimately 
connected  with  the  histoi>'  of  Jenghiz  Khan  and 
Timour. 

It  b  probable  that  this  country  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant penod,  be  united  to  Russia.  The  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Khokan,  as  determined  about 
1828,  was  fixed  at  the  Kuk-su,  or  *  Blue  river,'  but 
the  Russians  have  long  ago  crossed  that  river,  and 
erected  forts  on  the  Khokan  sick. 

Khokan,  a  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap*  of  the 
above  khanat,  and  seat  of  its  gov.,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
230  m.  N£.  Samarcand,  and  about  the  same  NW. 
Cashgar.  Pop.  estim.  at  75,000.  Khokan  is  an 
open  town,  but  contains  a  palace  fortified  with  a 
wall  of  mud,  of  which  material  most  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  are  constructed.  The  only  exceptions 
are  three  bazaars,  built  of  stone,  open  twice  a  week 
for  the  purposes  of  trade;  some  ancient  monu- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  some  large 
stables  constructed  of  brick,  and  belonging  to  tho 
khaiL  There  are  a  great  many  mosoues  and  public 
schools,  and  several  caravansaries.  Wheeled  carts, 
or  *  arabahs,'  are  common.  Among  the  pop.  are 
many  Cashmerians,  and  some  Hindoos,  Jews, 
Nogai-Tartars,  and  Russians.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  unpaved,  but  its  vicinity  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  sprinkled  with  numerous  gardens, 
cultivated  fields,  meadows,  and  villages. 

KHONSAR,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Ad- 
jimi,  82  m.  WNW.  Ispahan ;  lat.  30®  T  N.,  long. 
^QP  2&  £.  It  is  said  to  contain  2,500  families,  or 
from  12,000  to  13,000  i)cople.  Its  situation  is  sin- 
gularly interesting  and  romantic^  at  the  base  of. 
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two  ran;^^  of  mountains,  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  so  very  close,  that  the  houses  occupy 
the  bottom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  face  of  the 
hills  to  some  height.  The  town  is  about  6  m.  long, 
but  only  ^  m.  broad,  and  each  house  is  separated 
and  surrounded  by  it«  own  garden.  The  hills 
afford  an  ample  supply  of  water ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  black  and  barren  rocks,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  vegetation  hanging  over  the  gardens,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  luxuriant  and  varie- 

fat«d  foliage  of  the  plantation.  No  corn  of  any 
ind  is  grown  in  the  valley,  but  the  fruit  is  so 
abundant,  that  it  alone  enables  the  inhab.  to  pro- 
cure in  return  every  article  either  of  necessity  or 
convenience. 

KHOOLOOM,  KHULM,  or  TASH-KUR- 
GHAN,  a  to^vn  of  the  khanat  of  Koondooz,  in 
Central  Asia,  on  the  Khnlm  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Oxus,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Balkh 
and  Koondooz,  40  m.  E.  by  S.  the  former,  and  68 
m.  W.  by  S.  the  latter  city.  Pop.  estimated  at 
15,000.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  and  sun- 
dried  bricks,  of  one  story,  with  domes,  in  the  usual 
fashion  of  the  country,  and  each  stands  by  itself 
in  a  walled  inclosure,  often  containing  fruit  trees. 
The  streets  are  straight,  of  a  moderate  breadth, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  have 
commonly  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
them.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth, 
with  wooden  gates ;  a  sufficient  protection  agninst 
sudden  incursions  of  horsemen.  It  is  also  guarded 
by  two  forts,  one  on  an  eminence,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  SE. ;  the  other  on  the  left 
bank,  and  on  the  plain :  both  are  of  earth,  and  of 
no  strength.  There  are  4  tolerably  good  serais  for 
travellers.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  Tadjiks  and 
Caubulees,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Uzbeks.  The 
shops  for  dyes  and  drugs  are  usually  kept  by 
Hindoos,  who  also  act,  in  a  small  way,  as  bankers. 
The  vendors  of  dried  fruits  are  mostly  from  Caubul. 
The  Uzbeks  engage  little  in  traffic  They  are  all, 
rich  and  poor,  dressed  much  alike,  in  long  gowns 
of  striped  cotton  ginghams.  Bazaars  are  held 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  when  horses,  asses, 
mules,  camels,  cows,  sheep,  imd  goatA,  are  brought 
to  their  respective  markets.  A  sheep  sells  at  from 
two  to  four  rupees;  they  are  of  the  large  tail  va- 
riety, and  the  fat  of  the  tail,  and  along  the  back, 
is  commonly  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  sheep, 
including  the  bones.  Cotton  cloths,  cotton  in  the 
pod,  tanned  leather,  raw  hides,  fuel,  grapes,  raisins, 
pi«itachio  nuts,  pomegranates,  dried  plums,  rock 
«alt,  brown  leather  boots  with  iron-shod  heels, 
<iyes,  as  the  pomegranate  bark,  madder  (indige- 
nous), and  indigo,  from  Hindostan,  are  exposed 
fur  sale,  along  with  blankets  of  fine  wool  from 
Chitral,  and  raw  wool  from  thence  and  Budukh- 
£ihan.  Printed  chintees,  quilts,  and  turbans  are 
Also  brought  from  India.  Coarse  saddlery  is  much 
in  request.  There  is  one  market  entirely  for  melons, 
which  are  raised  in  this  neighbourhood  in  great 
quantities. 

Old  Khulm  (now  entirely  destroyed),  is  situated 
about  4  m.  from  Tasb  Kuighan.  It  was  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  time  of  Khilich  Ali  (a  former 
chidf  of  Balkh) ;  but  its  situation  on  the  plain 
exposed  it  to  predatory  incursions;  and  the  Ua- 
zaurehs  dammed  up  or  diverted  the  course  of  the 
river,  upon  which  the  fertilisation  of  its  soil  de- 
pended. The  chief  therefore  removed  his  capital 
to  Tash-Kurghan,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  people 
of  Khulm,  whose  orchards  had  been  celebrated 
tliroughout  the  £.  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  produce. 

KHORASSAN  (country  of  the  mm),  a  prov.  of 
Persia,  lying  between  the  81  st  and  38th  parallels 
of  N.  lat.,  and  the  58rd  and  62od  degrees  of  £. 
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long.,  being  bounded  NE,  and  N.  by  the  Oxus  and 
country  of  Balkh ;  S.  by  Caubul  and  SeisUn ;  and. 
\V.  by  Irak,  Asterabad,  and  Daghestan.  Its  boun- 
daries, however,  have  been  very  different  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  its  present  area,  which  is  small 
comptaratively  with  the  great  extent  of  countrx^ 
that  it  comprised  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Aj^- 

fhans,  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  80,000  sq.  m. 
op.  believed  to  amount  to  1,900,000.    Ita  surface 
is  much  diversified  by  plains  and  mountains ;   a 
large  portion  consists  of  arid  rocks,  destitute  of 
vegetation  or  fresh  water,  and  of  salt  and  sandy 
deserts,  among  which  may  be  found  a  few  fertife 
oases.    The  Elburz  range  of  mountains  crosses  the 
N.  part  of  the  prov.  eastward,  and  between  this 
lofty  ridge  and  the  Caspian  Sea  is  an  immense 
uninterrupted  plain,  which  includes  the  st«ppe  of 
Khiva,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  extensive  flat 
called  by  the  natives  Dushtr-el-Kipchauk.    That 
portion  of  the  plain  which  belongs  to  Khoraasan 
IS  without  a  single  cultivated  spot  or  permanent 
habitation,  and  its  scanty  pop.  comprises  only  a 
few  tribes  of  wandering  iHvkmans.    At  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  however,  there  are  many  rich 
valleys,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  for- 
merly well  peopled  and  cultivated.    This  district^ 
known  in  Persia  as  the  Attack,  once  comprised 
several  laige  towns,  all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins, 
and  totally  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  Turkmans,  who  have  obtained 
full  possession  of  the  whole  tract.    The  Elburz 
mountains  send  ramifications  southward,  which 
penetrate  from  60  to  100  m.  into  the  plain.    This 
range  contains  considerable  quantities  of  iron, 
which,  however,  is  not  wrought:  the  turquoise 
mines  of  Nishapoor  are  rich,  and  if  managed  with 
skill  would  yield  large  revenues ;  but  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  of  the  Persian  government  on  the 
tenants  of  the  land  have  led  to  Uie  closing  of  many 
of  the  most  productive  mines.    (See  Nishafoor.) 
In  this  portion  of  the  country'  are  many  fertile 
tracts,  which,  were  there  any  security  for  property, 
would  no  doubt  be  cultivated  and  well  peopled. 
The  valley  of  Mushed  is  of  great  length,  com- 
mencing about  10  m.  NW.  of  Sheerwan,  and  ex- 
tending in  a  SW.  direction  for  upwards  of  50  m. 
beyond  Mushed.    Its  breadth  vanes  from  12  to  30 
m.,  and  it  comprises,  besides  Mushed  (which  has 
a  pop.  of  30.000),  the  towns  of  Chinnarin,  Kadkan, 
and  Koochan,  with  a  great  extent  of  good  land, 
cultivated  by  Koordish  settlem.     The  W.  limit 
of  Khorassan  is  nearly  that  of  the  great  saline 
desert,  which  forms  its  predominating  feature. 
This  tract,  which,  though  considerably  more  lofty, 
is  considered  to  be  connected  with  the  desert  N.  of 
the  Elburz  ridge,  skirts  the  districts  of  Teheran, 
Kashan,  and  Ispahan,  insulates  that  of  Yezd,  and 
extends  from  Tooraheez  southward  to  the  confines 
of  Pars,  Kerman,  and  Seistan,  including  hardly 
any  habitable  country  except  that  near  Beeijoon 
and  Ghayn.    Its  £.  limit  is  indicated  by  a  line 
connecting  the  towns  of  Herat,  Subzawar,  Furrah, 
and  Doosnak.    The  nature  of  this  desert  varies 
much  in  different  parts.    In  some  places  it  pro- 
duces a  few  of  those  plants  that  thrive  in  a  salt 
soil,  while  in  others  it  consists  of  a  crackling  crust 
of  dry  earth,  covered  with  salt  efflorence :  a  con- 
siderable portion  is  marshy,  and  in  the  lower  parts 
water  accumulates  during  winter,  which  is  evapo- 
rated in  the  hot  weather,  leaving  lakes  of  salt  on 
a  bed  of  mud.    Ag^ain,  in  certam  districts,  sand 
abounds  in  plains,  mtenpersed  with  waving  hil- 
locks, easily  moved  by  the  wind,  and  sometimes 
so  light  and  impalpable  as  to  prove  not  only  dis- 
agreeable but  extremely  dan^rous  to  travellem, 
wno  not  unfrequently  are  buned  in  its  heapa^.    Of 
the  rivers  of  Khoraasan,  the  Tedzen  (an,  Ockus)  is 
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next  in  size  to  the  Oxus :  it  sppean  to  rise  near  ^ 
Serftles,  and  after  receiving  the  Meshed  and  other 
htxemxDSy  (alia  into  the  Caspian  Sea  in  lat  38^^  41' 
N.  The  riven  of  the  interior  are  few  and  incon- 
sidenble,  and  for  the  most  part  are  lost  in  the 
sand,  like  the  Zenderoon  of  Ispahan. 

The  climate  of  Khorassan  varies  according  to  the 
nature  and  elevation  of  the  districts  into  which  it 
is  divided.  In  some  parts  it  is  temperate,  in  others 
extiemely  cold.  The  deserts  are  infested  by  the 
ABuxMM,  which  ia  as  fatal  here  as  in  Arabia.  The 
cultivated  districts  produce  the  grains  and  fruits 
of  S.  Europe,  with  asafoetida,  tragacanth,  and 
other  gums ;  but  timber  is  rare.  Cattle-feeding  is 
the  chief  emplojrment  of  the  nomad  race  that 
roam  over  the  desert ;  and  the  camels  and  goats  of 
Kboraasan  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  soft  hair, 
which  is  a  valuable  article  of  trade  in  the  markets 
cf  Meshed  and  Nishapoor,  the  two  largest  towns 
of  the  province.  The  inhab.  of  the  settled  dis- 
like are  Tadjiks  or  Persians,  properly  so  called, 
and  their  number  has  been  estimated  at  1,200,000. 
The  Ilyats,  or  nomads  comprise  Turkmans, 
Djelera,  and  other  Turkish  tribes,  and  there  are 
about  30,000  Kurds  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province. 
The  religion  of  all  the  inhab.  is  Mohammedan, 
and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  sect  of  Ali.  The 
province  is  divided  into  several  governments; 
but  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Persia  extends 
only  over  the  city  of  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Tur»- 
kisii,  and  Tabaa,  with  their  dependencies.  The  S. 
parts  belong  to  the  Affghans,  and  the  Uzbek  Tar- 
tan and  Turkmans  wander  over  the  N.  and  E., 
acknowledging  only  their  own  native  khans. 
These  wild  tribes  cany  on  incessant  hostilities, 
invading  each  other's  territories  with  bodies  of 
irregular  horse,  who,  after  ravaging  the  country' 
and  burning  the  villages,  cany  off  the  inhabit- 
ants into  slaverv. 

KHOTAN,  or  ILLITSI,  a  town  of  Chmese 
Turkestan,  prov.  Yarkund,  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween that  city  and  Lassa,  2C0  m.  ESE.  the 
former:  lat.  87°  10'  N.,  long,  about  7^  E.  It  b 
^incipally  occupied  by  Uzl^ks,  and  is  said  to  be 
celebrated  for  *  its  musk,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
inhabs.'  Khotan,  according  to  Abulfeda  and  other 
Mohammedan  geographen,  was  formerly  a  town 
of  great  consequence :  it  is  still  a  place  of  con- 
siderable size,  enclosed  by  ramparts  of  earth,  and, 
though  ill  built,  has  broad  streets.  It  is  the  sta- 
tion of  a  Chinese  governor  and  garrison:  has 
manufactures  of  silk  fabrics,  leather,  and  paper, 
and  a  Imsk  trade  in  these  and  various  other 
articles,  including  vm,  the  jasper  of  the  ancients. 

KTACUTA,  or  KIAKHTA,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Boasia,  gov.  and  prov.  Irkutsk,  being  the  centre 
of  the  trade  and  political  intercourse  between  the 
Knssian  and  Chinese  empires.  It  stands  imme- 
diately within  the  Siberian  firontier,  on  a  rivulet 
of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Selenga,and 
upon  a  plateau  elevated  about  2,220  ft.  above  the 
sea,  55  m.  S.  by  E.  Seleniriusk,  and  180  m.  8E. 
Irkutsk.  Pop.  estim.  at  5,000.  Kiachta  is  divided 
into  an  unper  and  lower  town :  the  former,  or  the 
fortress  of  Trouioi  Saw^,  was  founded  when  the 
fast  commercial  treaty  took  place  between  Kussia 
and  China,  in  1728.  The  town  within  is  regularly 
laid  out,  in  the  form  of  a  square ;  in  the  centre  of  ^ 
which  is  the  bazaar,  or  market  place,  a  wooden 
building.  Except  a  chapel  of  stone,  and  some  of 
the  public  offices,  built  partly  with  brick,  Kiachta 
is  constructed  wholly  of  wood.  The  church, 
government-house,  banacks,  and  watch  tower  are 
the  chief  public  edifices  within  the  town :  the 
various  courts  and  government  ofiSces,  imperial 
rhubarb  depot,  and  custom-house  are  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.    The  lower  town,  a  few  versts  dis- 
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tant,  consists  of  only  about  50  houses,  inhabited 
by  merchants,  who  conduct  the  trade  with  the 
Chinese,  and  some  of  whom  are  said  to  he  verv 
rich.  The  circulation  of  gold  is  entirely  prohi- 
bited at  Kiachta,  and  no  person  can  pa^s  t)ie 
gates  without  being  search^.  (Travels  in  the 
Kegions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,  by  T. 
W.  Atkinson,  London,  1860.) 

On  the  Chinese  side  of  the  boundary  is  tho 
Mongolian  village  of  Mia-mia-tchin  (the  place  of 
trade),  which,  like  the  Russian  toii'n,  is  laid  out  in 
a  square  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  It 
is  ill  built,  and  has  only  from  1,200  to  1,500  inhab., 
all  males,  no  women  being  allowed  to  reside  in  it. 
All  the  mercantile  transactions  are  conducted 
between  this  village  and  Lower  Kiachta,  and  tho 
merchants  of  the  two  places  visit  each  other  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  The  goods  bought  by  the 
Russians  are  immediately  sent  to  Upper  Kiachlu, 
to  be  examined  by  the  custom-house  authorities. 
The  Russians  exchange  fun,  sheep  and  lamb 
skins,  Russian  and  Silesian  broad-cloths,  Kust»iau 
and  morocco  leather,  coarse  linens,  cattle,  and 
es{)ecially  bullion,  for  tea,  raw  and  manufacturcil 
silks,  nankeens,  porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb, 
tobacco,  and  musk.  At  the  Kiachta  Dec.  fair,  the 
tea  bought  by  the  Rusbians  is,  at  an  average,  said 
to  amount  to  60,000  chests,  or  4,200,000  lbs.,  of 
fine  Pekoe ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  an  inferior 
kind,  much  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  Siberiann 
and  nomadic  Tartars.  Goods  may  be  conveyed 
from  Kiachta  to  European  Russia  either  by  land 
or  water  (by  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  the  Angaria  and 
Yeneisei) ;  in  the  former  mode  the  ioumey  occu- 
pies a  year,  and  in  the  latter  three  short  summem, 
the  riven  being  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
frozen  over. 

KIDD£RMIXSTER,an  importantmanufactur- 
ing  and  market  town,  parL  bor.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Worcester,  hund.  Halfshire,  on  the  Stoui, 
an  affluent  of  the  Severn,  13  m.  N.  Worcester, 
16  m.  WSW.  Birmingham,  118  m.  NW.  London 
by  road,  and  184^  m.  by  West  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  of  bor.  15.399,  and  of  jmr.  20,870  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.,  11,160  acres.  The  town,  divided  l)y 
the  river  into  two  unequal  parts,  is  irregularly 
built,  but  has  several  good  streets,  and  is  well 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  kept  clean  by  an 
underground  sewerage.  In  the  centre  of  the  mar- 
ket place  is  the  town-hall,  a  capacious  brick 
structure,  comprising,  besides  several  other  rooms, 
a  large  council-chamber  for  corporation  meetings 
and  quarter  sessions.  The  church,  which  stands 
in  a  fine  open  space,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and 
close  to  the  river,  is  a  large  Gothic  edifice,  richly 
adorned,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  pinnacled 
tower,  the  whole  being  in  excellent  repair.  The 
interior  has  accommodation  for  2,000  persons,  and 
contains  several  fine  old  monuments.  Connecte<l 
with  the  church,  at  its  E.  end,  is  a  Gothic  chapel 
or  chantry,  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
grammar-schooL  (Jn  the  E.  side  of  the  town  is 
the  fine  district  church  of  St.  Geoige,  erected  in 
1823,  at  an  expense  of  18,131/.;  the  altar-piece  is 
embelUshed  with  a  representation  of  the  descent 
from  the  cross,  in  carpet-work,  executed  with 
much  taste  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  There  are 
also  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  Methodbts,  and  Uniurians.  The 
grammar-school,  chartered  by  Charles  I.,  has 
estates  attached  to  it  worth  about  5002.  a  year; 
but  though  all  the  inhab.  are  entitled  to  send'their 
sons  here  to  be  educated,  free  of  expense,  it  is  of 
little  practical  utility,  and  is  attended  only  by  a 
few  bo^s.  A  free  school,  founded  in  1795,  pro- 
vides mstruction  for  about  25  boys,  chiefly  dut- 
sentera.     There  are  numerous  Sunday  schools. 
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attended  by  about  8,000  children ;  and  8  national 
schools  and  3  Lancastrian  schools  famish  in- 
struction to  above  1,100  children.  The  charitable 
institutions  comprise  several  almshouses  and  a 
dispensaryi  with  some  clothing  and  benefit  soci- 
eties. Near  the  town  is  a  chiQybeate  spring,  the 
road  to  which  is  an  agreeable  and  fashionable 
promenade,  and  in  the  suburbs  are  some  elegant 
villas,  inhabited  bv  the  wealthy  manufacturers. 

Kidderminster  has  been  noted  for  its  weaving 
industry  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose 
reign  it  had  a  considerable  trade  in  broad  cloth. 
Liusev-woolsevs  were  afterwards  introduced,  and 
were  superseded,  in  their  turn,  by  poplins,  bom- 
bazeens,  and  carpets.  The  fabrics  now  made  are 
carpets,  finger-rugs,  bombazeens,  coverings  for 
buttons,  and  waistcoat-pieces.  The  carpet  manu- 
facture, introduced  in  1735,  has  long  been  the 
sta])lc  business  of  the  town.  The  carpet  fabrics 
comprise  Brussels  or  pHt  carpets,  Kiddenninster 
or  vnr-graxn.^  carpets,  and  Venetian  carpets. 

Kidderminster  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  re- 
ceived its  charter  of  incorporation  in  12  Charles  I. 
Since  tlie  Mun.  Reform  Act  it  has  been  divided 
into  three  wards,  the  government  being  vested  in  a 
recorder,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town-halL  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  a  county  court.  Corp.  revenues, 
5,156/.  in  1862.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Kid- 
derminster sent  2-mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  but  the 
privilege  being  either  lost  or  disused,  it  ceased  to 
be  reprcsentcil,  and  the  town  had  no  voice  in  the 
legislature  till  the  Reform  Act  conferred  on  it 
the  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
The  electoral  limits  comprise  the  old  mun.  bor. 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  *  foreign*  district.  It 
had  614  reg.  electors  in  1865.  Markets  on  Thurs- 
day: fairs,  Holy  Thursday,  June  20,  Sept.  4, 
and  Nov.  26,  for  horses,  cattle,  linen  and  woollen 
cloth.  

KIDWELLY,  or  CIDWELL,  a  mun.  bor., 
maricet-town,  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Caer- 
marthen,  and  hund.  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
Gwendraeth-Vechan,  9  m.  S.  CaermarUien,  179 
m.  W.  London  by  road,  and  284i  by  Great  Wes- 
tern railwajy.  Pop.  of  par.  1,652  in  1861.  Kid- 
welly is  divided  by  the  river  into  2  townships, 
Old  "feidwelly  being  on  the  W.,  and  New  Kidwelly 
on  the  £.  or  left  bank.  The  former  was  once 
surrounded  by  walls  with  8  gates,  one  of  which 
is  yet  standing;  but  the  houses  have  fallen  to 
decay,  and  consist  at  present  of  little  more  than 
hovels.  New  Kidwelly,  which  is  joined  to  the 
other  by  a  stone  bridge,  has  several  respectable 
houses  and  numerous  cottages.  On  a  rocky 
eminence  overlooking  the  old  town  stands  the 
castle,  said  to  have  been  built  soon  after  the 
Norman  Conqnest,  and  now  a  huge  and  imposing 
ruin  in  tolerable  preservation,  with  many  of  its 
apartments  and  staircases  still  entire.  The  W. 
gateway  is  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture,  and 
some  of  the  toweia  at  the  angles  retain  their 
aiched  roofs  of  stone.  The  battlements  command 
magnificent  views  of  Caermarthen  Bay  and  the 
country  on  both  sides  the  Towy.  The  church, 
which  b  in  the  new  town,  is  an  old  cruciform 
structure,  with  a  tower  and  spire  170  ft  high :  the 
transepts  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  centre  aisle  is 
the  only  part  used  for  service.  The  ruins  of  a 
priory  of  black  monks  adjoin  the  chtuch.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  giffc  of  the  crown,  and 
connected  with  it  is  a  rural  deanery  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  David's.  There  are  places  of  worship  also 
for  Calvinist  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Presbyte- 
rians and  other  dissenters.  A  free-school  is  sup- 
ported by  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
and  one  other  school  is  maintained  by  subsoription. 
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The  industry  of  Kidwelly  is  chiefly  employed  in 
working  coal,  smelting  iron,  and  making  tin 
plates.  It  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade,  however, 
owing  to  the  choking  up  of  the  river,  which  is 
almost  useless.  There  is  canal  communication 
with  Pembrey,  where  there  is  a  commodious 
quay ;  and  a  canal  and  tram-road  connect  it  also 
with  Llanelly,  which  has  a  flourishing  and  in- 
creasing trade.  Kidwelly  forms  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  is  governed  by  its  own 
mayor  and  12  aldermen,  whose  privileges  were  not 
aflfected  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  Markets  on 
Fridav :  cattle  fairs.  May  24,  July  22,  and  Oct.  29. 

KIEF,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
lying  lengthwise  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dniepr,  having  N.  the  government  of  Minsk,  W. 
Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and  S.  Kherson.  Area 
19,184  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,944,334  in  1858.  Principal 
rivers,  Dniepr,  by  which  it  is  bounded  all  along 
the  E.,  Pripet  which  traverses  its  N.  division, 
Teteriff,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Dniepr.  Surface 
flat;  soil  very  fertile,  so  much  so  that,  though 
agriculture  is  very  indifferent,  the  return  to  most 
sorts  of  grain  is  said  to  be  as  6  to  1.  Cattle  nu- 
merous, huge,  and  of  a  fine  breed.  Horses  small. 
Forests  extensive.  In  its  N.  parts  there  are  con- 
siderable marshes.  Manufactures,  exclusive  of 
those  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Commerce  trifling, 
and  mostlv  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Principal 
town  Kief. 

Kief,  the  cap.  of  the  above  government,  and 
the  former  residence  of  the  grand  dnkes  of  Russia, 
on  the  Dniepr,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Desna  with  that  river,  273  m.  N.  Odessa.  Pop. 
60,682  in  1858.  Kief  is  a  very  ancient  citv.  It 
was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
Russia,  and  was  for  a  considerable  period  the  cap. 
of  the  empire.  But  it  subsequently  underwent 
many  vicissitudes,  being  sometimes  sub[ect  to 
the  Lithuanians,  and  sometimes  to  the  Tartars, 
and  the  Poles.  In  1686,  however,  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  Russia,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in 
her  possession.  The  town  consists  of  three  parts 
— the  old  town,  on  an  eminence  elevated  con- 
siderably above  the  river;  Pitchersk,  or  the 
citadel,  more  to  the  S.,  and  on  a  still  higher 
eminence ;  and  the  lower  town,  or  Podolsk,  on  a 
plain  along  the  river.  The  first  or  old  town  con- 
tains the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  founded  in  1037, 
and  an  object  of  the  greatest  veneration  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians.  The  citadel  is  surrounded 
by  a  rampart  Within  it  is  the  arsenal,  erected 
b}r  Catharine  II.,  a  large  handsome  building,  con- 
taining an  extensive  suppl)r  of  arms.  But  the 
{>rincipal  object  of  curiosity  in  the  citadel  is  the 
amous  monastery  of  Pitchersk,  with  its  caUiedrat 
It  derives  its  name  from  pitchorOf  a  cavern,  be- 
cause in  the  vaults  beneath  are  preserv«i  the 
bodies  of  several  Russian  saints.  The  tower  or 
belfry  of  the  cathedral,  deemed  by  the  Russians 
a  master-piece  of  architecture,  rises  to  the  height 
of  804^  ft  The  theological  academy  of  Ucf, 
founded  in  1661,  in  the  Podolsk,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Russia.  In  1833  a  imiversity 
was  founded  at  Kief,  intended  to  replace  that  of 
Wilna,  suppressed  after  the  Polish  revolution. 
It  has  about  90  professors  and  assistants,  with 
600  pnmls,  and  a  library  with  more  than  35,000 
vols.  The  university  buildings  are  at  once  large 
and  handsome.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  in  the  lower  town  is  the  exchange,  a  very 
huge  building,  the  great  hall  of  which  can  ac- 
commodate 8,000  persons.  The  bouses  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  wood,  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  crooked.  The  town  b  principally  dependent 
on   the   pilgrimages  to  the   cathednl  and  thm 
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monAsterv,  and  on  the  academy.  In  1796  a  fair, 
fonnerly  held  at  Dubno,  was  transferred  thither. 
It  takes  place  from  the  10th  to  the  30th  January, 
and  is  attended  by  all  the  sunoonding  nobles,  as 
well  as  by  great  nambers  of  merchants  and  other 
descriptions  of  people. 

KIEL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  Ger- 
many, on  the  K.  shore  of  the  prov.  at  the  bottom  of 
a  beautifal  bay,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  line  of 
railway  from  Hambui]g:.  Pop.  17,543  in  1861. 
Kiel  is  handsome,  well-built,  and  thriving.  The 
nniveiBity,  founded  in  1665,  has  many  distin- 
guished men  among  its  professors :  it  has  a  valu- 
able library  comprising  70,000  volumes,  and  is 
attended  at  present  by  about  200  students.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  grammar  school,  with  an 
orphan-house  and  a  workhouse.  'Die  church  of 
St  Nicholas  is  a  fine  old  building ;  a  handsome 
palace — ^formerly  inhabited,  at  occasional  visits, 
by  the  kings  of  Denmark — stands  on  a  hill  adjoin- 
ing the  town. 

Kiel  has  mannfactures  of  hats,  starch,  tobacco, 
and  refined  sugar.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  has 
water  sufficient  for  large  ships.  A  good  deal  of 
trade  and  ship-building  is  carried  on.  The  Hol- 
stein canal,  forming  a  navigable  communication 
between  the  Eyder  and  the  Baltic,  unites  with  the 
latter  2  m.  from  the  town.  There  is  a  great  annual 
fair  in  January. 

KILDA  (ST.),  or  HIRT,  a  smaU  island  belong- 
ing to  Scotland,  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  60  m. 
W.  from  Ulst.  It  is  about  3  m.  in  length  by  2  m. 
in  breadth,  and  contains  about  4,000  acres,  having 
attached  to  it  a  few  dependent  and  inferior  islets. 
Except  at  the  landing  place  on  its  S.  side,  and  at 
a  rocky  bay  on  the  ^.,  the  island  is  wholly  fenced 
round*  with  lofty  inaroessible  precipices.  The 
landing  place  fluJBTords,  except  during  southerly 
winds,  good  anchorage.  St.  Kilda  is  principally 
ocGup^d  by  four  hilJb,  and  though  the  soil  is  but 
thin  and  poor,  it  is,  owmg  to  Uie  moisture  and 
mildneaa  of  the  climate,  covered  with  luxuriant 
verdure,  and  affords  pasture  for  some  hundreds  of 
sheep  and  a  few  cows.  A  small  portion  of  the 
surface  is  in  tillage,  and  produces  the  variety  of 
barley  called  beie  or  big,  and  oats ;  but  owing  to 
the  i&equent  and  tremendous  storms  by  which 
the  island  is  visited,  the  crops  are  exceedingly 
precarious,  and  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed. 
The  inhah*.  oonsist  of  about  30  families,  of  5  or  6 
individuals  each,  who  live  together  in  one  poor 
hamlet.  The  island  bein^^  resorted  to  by  a  vast 
number  of  sea-fowl,  the  mhabs.  are  pnncipally 
engaged  in  fowling,  and  are  mainly  dependent  on 
the  eggs,  flesh,  and  feathers  of  the  birds.  Fowling 
ia  here,  as  in  all  similar  localities,  an  extremely 
perilous  oecupatioii,  and  one  requiring  great  nerve 
and  dexterity.  Fishing  is,  also,  a  considerable 
resooioe.  The  people  are  dirty  in  their  habits, 
destitate  of  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
apparently  unhealthy  and  short-lived.  The  island 
belongs  to  a  single  proprietor,  who  lets  it  to  a 
middleman,  b^  whom  it  is  let  to  the  inhabs.  The 
latttf  pay  their  rents  in  feathers  and  beze.  The 
pop.  has  long  been  nearly  stationary. 

KILDAKE,  an  inland  county  of*^  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  N.  Heath,  £.  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low,  S.  Carlow,  and  W.  Kiug*s  and  Queen's  Cos. 
It  contains  418,415  statute  acres,  of  which  66,447 
are  nnimproved  bug  and  waste,  consisting  prin- 
cipally <H  portions  of  the  bog  of  Allen  Twhich  see). 
Sor&oe  mostly  flat  or  but  slightly  undulating ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  b<^,  the  soil  is  mostly 
clayey  and  fertile.  The  famous  common,  called  the 
currojfh  of  Kildaie,  in  the  centre  of  the  co.,  con- 
tains aboot  5,000  acres,  and  is  said  to  be  un- 
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matched  for  the  softness  of  its  turf  and  the  richness 
of  its  verdure.  Agriculture  in  this  oo.  has  been 
materially  improved  in  recent  years,  and  better 
implements,  better  stock,  and  unproved  processes 
have  been  generally  introduced.  There  are  some 
very  lai^  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstand- 
i°&  *  good  deal  divided.  Farms  vary  in  size  fiom 
5  up  to  200  and  even  500  acres ;  and  have,  indeed, 
been  less  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  Irish 
counties.  Minerals  and  manufactares  unimpor- 
tant. Principal  rivers  Bairow,  Liffey,  and  Boyne ; 
the  last-mentioned  river  having  its  principal 
source  in  this  oo.  near  Carbury.  It  is  also  inter- 
sected by  the  Grand  Canal,  and  by  its  branch 
leading  to  Monastereven  and  Athy.  It  has  no 
considerable  town,  Athy  being  the  most  populous. 
Kildare  contains  10  baronies  and  113  parishes;  it 
returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  co. 
Registered  electors,  3,055  in  1865.  In  1861,  tlie 
CO.  had  14,596  inhab.  houses,  15,874  families,  and 
90,946  inhabitants ;  while  in  1841,  it  had  18,556 
inhabited  houses,  20,338  families,  and  114,488 
inhabs. 

KILIA,  a  small  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
Bessarabia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kilia,  an  arm  of 
the  Danube,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  has 
some  trade ;  but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  arm  of  the 
river,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  place  of  any 
importance. 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  N.  Queen's  Co. ;  E.  Carlow  and 
Wexford,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bar- 
row ;  S.  Waterford,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Snir;  and  W.  the  latter  and  Tipperary.  Area, 
506,333  statute  acres,  of  which  96,569  are  unim- 
proved mountain  and  bog.  Though  in  parts  hilly, 
the  surface  is  mostly  eitiber  flat,  or  but  slightly 
undulating.  Soil  of  various  qualities;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  it  rests  on  a  limestone  bottom,  and 
is  lii^ht,  loatny,  and  in  the  valleys  particularly 
fertile.  In  some  districts  the  dairy  husbandry  is 
extensively  csrried  on.  Property  mostly  in  very 
large  estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  gene^ 
rally  small.  Partnership  tenures  are  not  uncom- 
mon ;  and  farm  houses  and  cottages  are,  in  general, 
very  inferior.  There  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in 
this  CO.,  and  collieries  have  been  wrought  at  Castle- 
comer  for  more  than  a  century;  but,  owing  to  tho 
excess  of  sulphur,  the  coal  is  but  Uttle  csed  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  is  principally  employed  in 
malting  and  lime-burning.  The  woollen  manu- 
factures formerly  established  in  this  co.  are  nearly 
extinct,  and,  except  the  grinding  of  com  into 
meal  and  flour,  and  some  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  tanneries,  the  manufactures  now  carried  on 
are  quite  inconsiderable.  Kilkenny  is  intersected 
by  the  Nore,  and  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Bar- 
row, and  on  the  S.  by  the  Suir ;  so  that  it  has 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  shipping  of  its  produce, 
which  may  be  conveyed  either  to  Waterford  by 
the  BaiTOW  and  the  Suir,  or  to  Dublin  by  the  Bar- 
row and  the  Grand  Canal.  It  contains  9  baronies  and 
127  pars. ;  and  sends  8  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  being 
2  for  the  co.  and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Kilkenny. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  5,151  in  1865.  In 
1861,  the  CO.  had  19,884  inhabited  houses,  ^1,111 
families,  and  110,341  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841, 
Kilkenny  had  32,147  inhabited  houses,  34,805 
families,*  and  202,420  inhabs. 

Kilkenny,  an  inland  city  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  Nore,  72  m.  SW.  Dublin,  and  27  m.  N.  by  W. 
Waterford,  on  the  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
14,174  in  1861,  against  23,625  in  1841.  The  pari, 
bor.  extends  over  a  space  of  17,012  imp.  acres,  and 
fonns  a  CO.  of  itself;  the  portion  on  the  £«  side  the 
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river,  called  St,  Cannice,  or  Iiiahtown,  hang  on 
the  estate  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Kilkenny  is 
M'eli-built,  excepting  the  suburbs,  and  beautifully 
situated.  The  principal  streets  are  parallel  to  the 
river,  but  there  are  many  cross  streets.  The 
principal  structures  are  the  castle  and  cathedral. 
The  former,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  ha\dng 
been  built  by  Strongbow,  has  been  long  the  pro- 

Eerty  and  residence  of  the  Ormonde  family.  It 
as  in  modem  times  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  has  been  rendered  a  commodious  as  well  as 
magnificent  residence.  The  church  of  St.  Cannice, 
the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Ossory,  is  a  large 
venerable  pile  of  Gothic  architecture:  it  has 
several  monuments,  and  near  it  is  a  round  or 
pillar  tower  108  ft.  high  :  the  bishop's  palace  and 
the  deanery  are  also  close  by.  The  co.  of  the  city 
comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  Mar}",  St  Patrick, 
St,  John,  and  St,  Cannice.  The  church  of  St, 
Mary  is  an  elegant  modem  building ;  that  of  St. 
Johii,  which  was  the  chaiiel  of  the  monastery  of 
the  same  name,  has  been  restored,  so  as  to  pre- 
ser\'e  the  character  of  its  former  singular  style  of 
architecture,  in  which  the  windows  are  replicated 
in  such  close  succession,  that  the  intervals  are 
merely  mullions,  whence  it  is  called  the  Lantern 
of  Kilkenny.  There  is  a  Kom.  Catholic  chapel  in 
each  parish,  that  of  St.  Mary's  being  looked  upon 
as  the  bishop's  cathedral.  'Chapels  are  also  at- 
tached to  the  Presentation  Convent,  and  to  the 
Dominican  and  Capuchin  friaries.  The  mins  of 
the  Franciscan  and  of  the  Dominican,  or  Black 
Abbey,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  place, 

A  public  grammar-school,  endowed  by  one  of 
the  earls  of  (Jhrmonde,  and  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  royal  college  by  James  IL,  has  accommoda- 
tion for  eighty  resident  pupils :  the  house,  which 
stands  in  a  retired  situation,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nore,  was  rebuilt,  at  the  public  expense,  towards 
the  close  of  last  century:  the  children  of  the 
inhab.  of  Kilkenny  are  admitted  at  half  price. 
Here  b  also  a  charter-school  in  which  twenty-four 
boys  are  instracted  in  weaving,  a  seminary  for 
candidates  for  the  R.  Catholic  priesthood  at  Birch- 
field,  a  large  female  school,  conducted  in  the  best 
possible  manner  hy  the  nuns  of  the  Presentation 
Convent,  a  parochial  school,  and  a  female  orphan 
house.  There  are  about  1,600  pupils  in  the  public, 
and  1,600  in  the  private  schools.  The  prmcipal 
charitable  institutions  are  the  infirmary  for  the 
CO.,  the  fever  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  in- 
dependent of  the  county  district  asylum.  There 
are  several  almshouses,  and  two  loan  funds.  The 
charitable  society  affords  relief  to  sick  tradesmen 
and  to  their  widows:  the  benevolent  society  to 
the  bedridden  poor.  The  workhouse  for  the  ^il- 
kenn^  union^  opened  in  1842,  is  an  extensive 
buUdmg,  ha\'mg  accommodation  for  2,000  inmates. 
A  public  walk,  called  the  Mall,  extends  upwards 
of  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Nore, 

A  charter,  granted  to  the  city  by  William  earl 
marshal,  was  repeatedly  confirmed  by  succrasive 
sovereigns.  Elizabeth  combined  the  two  boroughs 
into  a  single  corporation.  Under  the  Municipal 
Beform  Act,  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
two  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  Pre- 
viously to  the  union,  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown 
sent  4  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and,  since 
then,  they  have  sent  1  mem.  to  the  imperial  H. 
of  C.  The  right  of  voting  was  formerly  in  the 
fireemen  and  freeholders  of  the  co.  of  the  cit}*,  the 
freedom  of  the  city  being  obtained  by  birth,  ser- 
vitude, or  by  gift  of  the  corporation.  Registered 
electors,  674  in  1865. 

The  Ormonde  family"  have  exerted  themselves 
at  different  periods  to  introduce  manufactures  into 
Kilkenny.    In  this  view,  Pierce,  the  third  earl, 
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brou|^ht  over  a  colony  of  Flemings  skilled  in  the 
makmg  of  tapestry  and  carpets,  but  without  suc- 
cess.   The  fir«t  marquis  expended  large  sums  iu 
attempts  to  establish  the  linen  manufacture.   That 
of  frieze,  after  being  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
period,  was  eventually  transferred  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Carrick-on-Suir.    Wool-coin  bin*; 
was  also  introduced,  and  the  manufacture  of  blan- 
kets was  extensively  carried  on ;  but  this  also  has 
all  bu:  entirely  failed.     Several  flour  and  com 
mills  have  been  erected  in  or  near  the  city,  and 
there  are  several  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tanne- 
ries, and  a  starch  manufactory :  but  the  princi{)al 
dependence  of  the  town  is  on  its  retail  trade.     A 
great  number  of  pigs  are  also  killed  in  the  city, 
and  it  has  an  extensive  butter .  trade.     Within 
about  1  m.  from  the  city  are  some  marble  quar- 
ries and  a  sawing  and  polishing  miU.    The  marble 
is  extremely  beautiful:  it  has  a  black  ground 
variegated  with  madrepore,  bividve  shells,  and 
other  organic  matter ;  it  takes  a  fine  poliah,  and 
makes  beautiful   chimney-pieces  and  such  like 
articles.    Kilkenny  coal  neither  emits  flame  nor 
smoke;  but  its  sulphureous  exhalations  unfit  it 
for  domestic  purposes.    Markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  in  the  covered  area  of  the  Tholitel 
or  town-house.      Fairs  on  the   28th  of  March 
and  Corpus  Christi  day,  for  cattle  and  wool,  are 
frequented  by  purchaisers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country, 

Kilkenny  derived  its  name  from  a  church  or 
cell  dedicated  to  St.  Cannice,  or  Kenny.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  #  place  of  some  importance 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English ;  for  Strongbow 
built  a  fortress  here,  which  was  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  William  earl  marshal,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  earls  of  Ormonde,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  has  continued  for  centuries.  Parliaments 
were  frequently  held  in  this  city;  and  a  famous 
statute,  passed  in  1371,  for  regulating  the  inter- 
course between  the  English  and  the  native  Irish, 
is  still  quoted  by  the  title  of  the  Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny. In  the  wars  of  1641,  the  assembly  of  the 
confederated  Catholics  held  its  meetings  here,  in 
a  building  which  is  still,  on  that  account,  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  strangers.  In  1650,  it  sur- 
rendered to  CromwelL 

KILLARNEY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  oo.  Kerry, 
celebrated  for  the  fine  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  1^ 
m.  from  the  £.  margin  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  162  m.  SW.  Dublin,  and  44  m.  £.  by  N. 
Cork,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Great  Southern*  and 
Western  railway.  Pop.  6,187  in  1861,  against 
7,127  in  1841.  Yhe  town  took  its  rise  from  iron 
and  copper  works  in  its  neighbourhood,  now  dis- 
continued from  want  of  fuel ;  but,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  it  has  been  principally  indebted  for  its 
support  and  celebrity  to  the  attractions  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  It  has  three  pretty  good 
streets,  with  many  bad  alleys,  and  close  mthy 
lanes  and  yards  inhabited  by  vast  colonies  of 
bc^ars.  Ilie  principal  buildings  are  the  par. 
church,  buUt  in  1802 ;  a  lax)ge  heavy  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  n^ional 
school,  a  fever  hospital  wi&  a  dispensary,  an 
almshouse  for  aged  females,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Lady  Kenmare,  a  market-house,  theatre,  court- 
house, and  bridewell.  In  New  Street  is  a  convent 
for  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  Presentation.  At- 
tached to  their  convent  is  a  school,  in  which  the 
nuns  give  gratuitous  instraction  to  about  400 
girls.  General  sessions  are  held  four  times  a 
year;  petty  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  and  a  manor 
court  monthly :  a  party  of  the  constabulary  has 
a  station  here.  The  tovm  has  several  good  inns, 
which,  in  the  visiting  season,  are  much  frequented. 
The  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  tlie  town,  are 
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those  of  toyB  and  fancy  articles,  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  azbutuB,  which  is  here  very  abundant.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  groceries,  wool- 
lens, and  coarse  linens ;  and  it  has  some  tan- 
neries, two  breweries,  and  a  large  flour-mill. 
Markets  on  Saturdays;  fain  on  4th  Jnlv,  8th 
Aug.,  7th  Oct.,  11th  and  28th  Nov.,  and  28th 
Dec  The  town  is  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl 
of  Kenmare,  whose  house  and  grounds  lie  between 
it  and  the  lakes. 

The  lake  of  Killamey,  or  Lough  Lane,  consists 
properly  of  three  lakes  connect^  by  a  winding 
chainnel,  through  which  reasels  pass  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  It  lies  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the 
extensive  range  of  mountains  called  Macgilli- 
cuddy^s  Reeks,  and  has  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
or  rather,  indeed,  rising  finom  its  banks,  the 
highest  summits  in  Ireland.  The  laxgest  division 
of  the  lake,  or  that  portion  called  the  lower  lake, 
occupies  an  area  of  about  8,000  acres ;  its  W.  shore 
is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Tomies  and  Glenna, 
respectively,  2,150  and  2,090  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  having  their  precipitous  sides  well  clothed 
with  forest  trees:  on  the  opposite  shore  is  the 
striking  contrast  of  flat  land  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  ornamented  by  the  fine  demesne  of 
Lord  Kenmare.  There  are  said  to  be  no  fewer 
than  thirty-three  islands,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely pictumque  in  the  lower  lake.  One  of 
the»c  islands,  Innisfallen,  has  been  admired  by 
every  tnvellCT.  Arthur  Young  says  that  it  is  tlie 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  Umted  Kingdom,  and 
perhaps  in  Europe.  It  contains  about  twenty 
acres,  is  extremeiv  well  wooded,  and  has  every 
variety  of  tranquil  beauty  and  svlvan  scenery. 
On  the  S.  shore  of  this  lake  is  me  fine  ruin  of 
Muckroea  Abbey.  The  lake  is,  in  some  parts,  very 
deep.  Between  Glenna  Mountain  and  Roes  Island, 
the  largest  in  the  lake,  the  soundhigs  give  42 
fathoms.  The  middle  lake  occupies  about  640 
acres :  it  lies  immediately  under  the  Fore  or  Turk 
Mountain,  elevated  about  1,900  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  llie  strait  which  joins  the  middle  and 
upper  lake  is  about  8  m.  in  length,  having,  in 
many  places,  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  river. 
The 'upper  lake  contains  about  720  acres.  It  lies 
in  a  hollow,  fonned  by  some  stupendous  moun- 
tainsy  among  which  are  Gurrau  Tual,  the  highest 
in  Ireland,  rising  3,404  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  so  that  its  scenery  is  in  the  highest  degree 
magnificent  and  sublime.  '  Here,'  says  Mr.  W^e- 
field,  *  Nature  assumes  her  roughest  and  most  ter- 
rific attire  to  astonish  the  gazing  spectator,  who, 
lost  amid  wonder  and  surprise,  thinks  he  treads 
enchanted  ground ;  and  while  he  scarcelv  knows 
to  which  side  he  shall  direct  his  attention,  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  scenes  he  sees  around  him 
are  not  the  effects  of  delusion,  or  the  airy  phan- 
toms of  the  brain,  called  into  momentary  exist- 
ence by  the  creative  powers  of  a  fervid  imagina- 
titm.  Here  rocks  piled  upon  rocks  rise  to  a  tower- 
ing hei^fat ;  there  one  mountain  rears  its  head  in 
fuooeaaioii  above  another,  and  sometimes  a  gi- 
gantic range  seems  to  overhang  you,  forming  a 
iicene  that  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  Such  sublime  scenes  cannot  be  beheld 
bat  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  pleasure  and  awe, 
and  on  a  contemplative  mind  they  must  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  66.)  In 
other  places,  however,  especially  on  the  £.  shores 
of  tbe  lower  and  middle  lakes,  the  scenery  is  of 
the  softest  and  most  agreeable  kind,  consisting  of 
finely  wooded  promontories,  ornamented  with 
rivea  and  seats,  and  veidant  islands ;  and  it  is  in 
tbe  oootrast  between  these  and  whatever  is  most 
wild  and  ragged  that  lies  the  great  charm  of  Kil- 
Umey. 
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The  lakes  of  Killamey  receive  the  Flesk  and  seve- 
ral other  streams,  their  refluent  waters  being  carried 
off  by  the  Lane.  The  latter  issues  from  the  N\V. 
extremity  of  the  Lower  Lake,  and,  after  pursuing 
a  WNW.  course  for  about  10  m.,  faUs  into  Castlc- 
maine  Harbour,  at  the  bottom  of  Dingle  Bay.  It 
is  well  stocked  with  salmon  and  white  trout,  and 
also  with  pearl  oysters,  whence  pearls  have  been 
repeatedly  taken.  It  is  said  that  the  Lane  might, 
at  a  smaU  expense,  be  made  navigable  from  tlio 
sea  to  the  lake. 

KILLIECRANKIE,  a  celebrated  pass  through 
the  Grampian  mountains  in  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
about  15  m.  above  Dunkeld.  It  is  about  ^  m.  in 
length.  The  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  one  of 
the  contiguous  mountains ;  and  below  it,  at  the 
foot  of  a  h^h  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  the  river  Garry  dashes  along  over  rugged 
rocks,  but  so  shaded  with  trees  as  hardly  to  be 
seen.^  At  the  N.  extremity  of  this  pass,  the  Re- 
volutionary army  under  Mackay  was  defeated  in 
1689,  by  the  troops  of  James  II.,  under  the  famous 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  viscount  Dundee,  who 
fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  manufacturing  town,  part 
bor.,  bor.  of  barony,  and  par.  of  Scotland,  district 
of  Cunningham,  co.  Ayr,  on  level  ground  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Irvine,  and  on  the  smaU  stream 
Kilmarnock  or  Fenwink,  a  tributary  of  the  former ; 
20  m.  SW.  by  S.  Glasgow,  and  12  m.  NNE.  Ayr, 
on  the  Glasgow,  Duinfries  and  Carlisle  railwav. 
Pop.  22,619  in  1861.  The  main  street,  forming 
part  of  the  high  road  between  Ayr  and  Glasgow, 
IS  upwards  of  1  m.  in  length,  and  is  regularly 
built.  The  houses,  generally  of  freestone  (which 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  immediate 
vicinity),  are  erected  in  a  handsome  substantiid 
style.  Kilmarnock  has  recently  been  extended 
greatly  towards  the  S.  and  £.,  and  in  these  di- 
rections there  are  many  handsome  buildings.  The 
older  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  but  the 
magisuates  having  obtained  an  act  for  improving 
the  town,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, judicious  measures  were  adopted  to  carry 
its  objects  into  effect ;  and  Kilmarnock  is  now,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  built  manu- 
facturing towns  in  Scotland. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  two 
parish  churehes,  one  of  which,  the  High  Church, 
after  the  plan  of  St.  Martin's  in  London,  is 
surmounted  by  a  tower  80  feet  in  height;  the 
academy;  and  the  town-hall,  a  neat  modern 
building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  an  arch 
over  the  water  of  Kilmarnock.  The  merchant^ 
society  have  built  a  spacious  inn,  which,  in 
point  of  architecture,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
town.  There  are  five  bridges  over  the  Kilmar- 
nock within  the  town,  and  two  over  the  Irvine 
between  Kilmarnock  and  Riccarton,  all  substan- 
tial structures.  In  addition  to  the  two  parish 
churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate,  there  are 
four  free  churches,  and  several  chapels  belong- 
ing to  the  U.  Presbyterian  Associate  Synod ;  and 
the  Relief,  Cameronians,  Independents,  and  Rom. 
Catholics  have  each  a  chapet 

Kilmarnock  is  chiefly  eminent  as  a  place  of 
trade  and  manufacture.  It  seems  originally  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  bonnets,  formerly  worn  by  all  the  pea- 
santry ;  and  of  striped  nightcaps.  These  articles, 
called  'Kilmarnock'  bonnets  and  caps,  are  still 
manufactured  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  as 
are  forage  caps  for  the  imny.  The  carpet  manu- 
facture was  introduced  more  than  a  century  ago. 
There  are,  besides,  manufactures  of  printed  shawls 
and  Delaine  goods,  besides  large  tanneries.  Ma-> 
chincry  is  also  produced,  and  there  are  a  number 
*  H 
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of  inferior  manafactures.    Coal  is  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  is  extensively  exported. 

Ihe  port  of  Kilmarnock  is  at  Troon,  on  the 
Aynbire  coast,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railroad  9^  m.  in  length.  This  was  the  first  public 
railway  constructed  in  Scotland,  the  act  for  its 
construction  having  passed  in  1808,  though  it  was 
not  finished  till  1812. 

Kilmamodc  was  originally  a  mere  appendage  of 
the  baronial  manor  of  the  Boyds,  lords  of  Kilmar- 
nock, attainted  in  1745,  who  bad  their  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Its  fint  charter  as  a  free  bor.  of 
barony  was  granted  by  James  YI.  in  1691 ;  a 
second  was  granted  in  1672.  The  Reform  Bill 
erected  Kilmarnock  into  a  parL  bor.,  conferring 
on  it,  along  with  Renfrew,  Port  Glasgow,  Dum- 
barton, and  Rutherglen,  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  member  to  the  H  of  C.  Constituencv  1,560  in 
1865.  Corp.  rev.  646^  in  1863-64.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
4  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  12  councillors. 

KILRENNY,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  par.  of  Scotland,  oo.  Fife,  on  the  N£.  shore  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  near  the  mouth  of  that  great 
estuary,  20  m.  N£.  Edinbuigh,  and  9|  m.  S.  by 
W.  St.  Andrews.  Pop.  2,146  in  1861.  Its  buighal 
privileges  embrace  Cellardykes,  sometimes  called 
i^ether  Kilrenny,  distant  |  m.  SE.  Kilrenny  is  a 
place  of  no  importance ;  but  Cellardykes  engages 
extensively  in  the  herring  and  whale  fishery,  and 
is  a  thrivmg  village.  Kilrenny,  which  was  cre- 
ated a  royal  bor.  in  1707,  unites  with  Cupar, 
St.  Andrews,  and  three  small  adjacent  bors.,  in 
sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  71  in  1866.  Municipal  revenue,  62(.  in 
1863-64. 

KILRUSH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  SW. 
part  of  the  co.  Clare,  on  the  innermost  extremity 
of  a  creek  on  the  N.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  37  m.  W.  Limerick,  and  20  ro.  £.  by  N. 
from  Loophead,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
Pop.  4,666  in  1861,  against  5,070  in  1841.  It  ex- 
ports considerable  quantities  of  com,  meal,  and 
flour:  the  herring  fishery  is  also  carried  on  to 
some  extent;  and  it  has  a  pier  and  a  patent  slip 
for  the  repair  of  vessels.  It  is  a  creek  belonging 
to  the  port  of  limerick.  Its  chief  buildings 
are  the  par.  church,  R.  Catholic  chapel,  Metho- 
dist meeting-houscj  market-house,  custom-house, 
court-house,  and  bndewell.  It  has  a  school  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  some  other 
schools.  A  manor-KX>urt  is  held  monthly :  general 
sessions  at  Easter  and  Biichaelmas,  ana  petty 
sessions  on  Tuesdays.  It  is  a  coast-guaid  and 
constabulary  station.  Markets  on  Saturdavs: 
fairs.  May  10  and  Oct.  12. 

KILSYTH,  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotland,  oo.  Stirling,  in  a  val- 
ley IM  m.  N.  by  £.  Glasgow,  and  16  m.  SW.  by 
S.  Stirling,  on  the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Stir- 
linpf.  Pop.  4,692  in  1861.  The  town  is  irregularlv 
built  Ijie  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish 
church,  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Relief.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  employed 
as  cotton-weavers  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Glasgow.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal 
passes  within  ^  m.  to  the  S.,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 

Of  the  pntsidiot  or  forts,  erected  by  Agrioola  in 
his  fourth  campaign,  several  mouldering  remains 
may  yet  be  trac«L  fTaciti  Agricola,  cap.  28.) 
They  were  generally  about  2  m.  apart,  and  built 
nearly  in  the  direction  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
wall  of  Antoninus.  This  wall,  or  Graham's  Ihfke^ 
as  it  is  vulgarly  tenned,  buUt  by  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  about  the  year  140,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  Caledonians  on  the  N.,  ran  across 
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the  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
passed  within  five  furlongs  of  Kilsyth  oo  the  S. 

Kilsyth  gives  its  name  to  a  great  victory  gained 
in  its  vicinity  (16th  Aug.  1646),  by  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  over  the  Covenanters,  commanded  by 
General  Baillie.  Sir  James  Livingston  (a  branch 
of  the  noble  house  of  Linlithgow)  was  created 
Viscount  Kilsyth  (1661),  on  account  of  his  loyalty 
during  the  civil  wars ;  but  the  title  was  attauted, 
and  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  person  of  the  third 
viscount,  who  joined  the  rebeUion  in  1716.  '  Re- 
ligious revivals,*  as  certain  fanatical  displays  got 
up  in  various  places  throughout  Scotland,  in  1839, 
have  been  termed,  originated  at  Kilsyth. 

KILWINNING,  a  market  and  manufacturing 
town  and  bor.  of  barony,  Scotland,  in  the  district 
of  Cunningham,  co.  Ayr,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gamock,  3  m.  NNW.  Irvine, 
and  21  m.  SW.  Glasgow,  on  the  railway  from 
Glasgow  to  Irvine.  Pop.  3,921  in  1861.  The 
toMHi  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  but  there  are 
various  narrow  lanes.  The  modem  additions  to 
the  town  are  substantial  and  elegant.  The  only 
public  buildings  are  the  parish  church  and  several 
dissenting  chapels.  Eglinton  Castle,  famous  for 
the  tournament  held  there  in  1839,  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  weaving  of  cottons  and  gauzes,  for  the 
Paisley  and  GUsgow  manufacturers.  Lime  and 
coal  abound  in  the  district  around. 

Kilwinning  is  celebrated  for  its  abbey,  founded 
by  Hugh  de  Moreville,  constable  of  Scotland,  in 
1140,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Winning.  It  was,  at 
the  Reformation,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  said  that  the  foreign  architect  who 
built  the  abbey  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  craft 
of  Freemasonry  into  Scotland.  The  lodge  of 
Kilwinning,  as  the  mother  lodge  of  the  kingdom, 
was  in  the  habit  of  granting  charters  to  other 
lodges,  all  of  which  append  the  word  Kilwinning 
to  their  name ;  but  the  institution  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh  has  nearly  super- 
sede the  dignity  of  Kilwinning  as  a  mother  lodge. 
Kilwinning  is  the  scat  of  a  body  of  archers, 
which  existed  at  least  as  early  as  1488,  and  is 
still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  THE  MEARNS, 
a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  from  which  it  is  for  Uie  most  part  sepa- 
rated by  the  Dee  and  Avon,  K  the  German  Ocean, 
by  which  it  is  bordered  for  above  80  m.,  and  S, 
and  W.  Forfar.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape.  Area, 
394  sq.  m.,  or  252,260  acres,  of  which  1,280  are 
water.  The  Grampian  mountains  occupy  the 
western,  central,  and  most  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county,  extending  from  Battock-hill,  2,611  fl. 
high,  on  its  W.  confines,  to  Stonehaven  on  the  E. 
coast.  The  arable  land  consists  principally  of  the 
district  denominated  the  How  of  tn«  Mtanu, 
being  a  portion  of  Strathmore,  or  a  continuation 
of  the  jHaw  of  Angus,  extending  from  Strath- 
cathro  and  Marykiik  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Stonehaveiu  It  comprises  about  50,000  acres  of 
comparatively  low,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated 
land,  with  many  thriving  plantadons.  On  the  E., 
the  Howls  divided  by  a  range  of  low  hills  which 
separate  it  from  what  is  called  the  Coast  district, 
containing  about  68,000  acres,  about  a  half  of  which 
is  in  a  bigh  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  also  a 
narrow  glen  or  district  of  arable  land  along  the 
Dee.  Property  in  a  few  hands.  Anble  farms  of 
all  sizes,  many  small,  some  from  400  to  600  acres, 
and  the  proportion  of  small  farms  decreasing. 
Hill  pastures  let  in  immense  tracts.  Improve- 
ments began  in  this  county  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  have  been  carried  on  since  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  and  especially  during 
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the  Uut  thirty  yemn,  with  ^^reat  spirit  and  extn- 
ordinaiy  saooeBS.  Commodious  farm-houses  have 
been  erected,  and  new  and  level  roads  j:x>n8tructed 
in  districts  where  formerly  there  were  only 
wretched  footpaths.  Lime  u  the  only  mineral  of 
an  J  importance.  The  manufacture  of  the  Jointed 
and  painted  wooden  snuff-boxes  originated  at 
Ldiarenoekirk,  in  this  co.,  about  1790 ;  but  Cum- 
nock and  Mauchline,  in  A3rr8hire|  have  become 
the  pnncipal  seats  of  the  manufacture.  Principal 
HTers,  Dee,  N.  Esk,  Bervie,  and  Dje,  on  some  of 
which  are  considerable  salmon  fisheries.  It  con- 
tains 19  parishes,  and  one  roy.  bor.,  Invexbenri^ 
which  is  quite  inconsiderable.  It  soids  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  for  the  county,  and  Inyerbervie  Joins 
with  Montroee,  Arbrooth  and  other  bors.,  in  retum- 
infT  a  mem.  Registered  electors  for  county,  987  in 
1865.  In  1861,  the  co.  had  6,697  inhabited  houses, 
and  34,466  inhabitants,  while,  in  1841,  there  were 
7304  inhab.  houses,  and  83,075  individuals.  The 
old  valued  rent  was  6,248/.,  and  the  new  valuation 
197.183/.  for  1864-65. 

KINCARDINE,  a  searport  town  of  Scotland, 
in  a  detached  part  of  the  co.  Perth,  j>ar.  of  Tul- 
liallan,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  21  m. 
WNW.  Edinbnrjf^h,  on  the  Scottish  Central  rail- 
way. Pop.  2,166  in  1861.  The  streets  are  mostly 
narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty ;  but  the  houses  are 
good,  emecially  those  in  the  newest  parts  of  the 
town.  It  has  a  good  quay  and  harbour,  and  a 
good  roadstead,  affording  convenient  anchorage  for 
vessels  of  large  burden.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  a  oonsiderable  extent,  and  the  town  has  an 
extensive  coasting  trade.  The  different  parties  in 
the  town  to  whom  vessels  belong  have  fonned 
themsdves  into  a  Kincardine  Mutual  Assurance 
Company,  the  value  of  the  property  so  insured 
being  estimated  at  about  80,000/L  A  regular  ferry 
is  established  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

KIN6HORN.  a  royal  and  parL  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  par.  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  an  eminence, 
overhanging  a  small  bay,  on  the  N.  banks  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  9  m.  N.  by  £.  Edinburgh,  and  8 
m.  SW.  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  Edinburgh- Perth  rail- 
way. Pop.  1,426  in  1861.  The  town  was  not 
long  since  one  of  the  most  irr^^larly  built  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  has  of  late  undergone  many  im- 
uovements  in  this  respect,  and  most  of  the  older 
booses  (which  bad  two  flats  or  stories,  with  outside 
stairs  ikcing  the  street)  have  been  superseded  by 
more  modon  and  better  buildings,  llie  only 
pohHe  edifices  are  the  par.  church,  a  dissenting 
chapel,  a  town-hall,  gaol,  and  a  handsome  school- 
hoose  erected  by  subscription.  Fifty  poor  children 
are  educated  gratoitonsly  on  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Mr.  Philip  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  are  clothed  and 
provided  with  books  and  other  school  utensils. 
The  chief  branch  of  industry  is  flax-spinning,  and 
weaving  of  different  linen  fabrics.  A  few  persons 
eof^ige  in  fishing.  The  harbour  is  bad,  and  has 
scarcely  any  shipping.  Pettycnr,  about  a  mile 
W.,  is  a  better  haiiwur;  but  its  chief  business  de- 
rived from  its  being  one  of  the  seats  of  the  ferry 
menm  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  now  all  but  wholly 
supeweded^ 

Kinghom  lays  claim  to  great  antiquity ;  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  created  a  royal  bor.  as  early  as 
the  13th  oentnry.  It  was  originally  a  royal  resi- 
dence, bat  loat  that  dignity  on  the  death  of  Alex. 
III^  who  was  killed  (1285)  by  falling  over  a  rugged 
and  lofty  eminence  about  a  mile  W.  of  the  town. 
Kingboni  anites  with  Burntisland,  Dysart,  and 
Kirkcaldy  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Sqnfftered  voters.  61  m  1865. 

KING'S  COUNTY,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 
pfov.  Leinster,  having  N.  Westmeath,  £.  Rildare, 
&  Tippemy  and  Queen's  County,  and  W.  Ro»- 
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common,  Galway,  and  Tipperaiy.  Area  498,019 
statute  acres.  A  portion  of  the  bog  of  Allen 
covers  a  very  considerable  tract  in  the  more  north- 
erly parts  of  this  co.,  while  on  the  S.  it  is  par- 
tially encumbered  with  ramifications  of  the  Devils* 
Bit  and  Sliebhbloom  mountains.  On  the  whole, 
the  unimproved  bog  and  mountain  occupy  133,349 
acres,  of  which,  however,  the  far  greater  portion 
belongs  to  the  bog.  Soil  of  an  average  d^ee  of 
fertility.  Estates  mostly  very  large.  Tiilsge 
farms  small,  but  some  of  those  devot^  to  grazing 
are  very  extensive.  Subtenancy  is  less  common 
here  than  in  most  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  its  rural 
economy  is,  notwithstanding,  but  little  different 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  cos.  Silver  has  been 
found  at  Edenderry,  but,  except  limestone,  it  has 
no  minerals  of  any  real  importance ;  manufactures 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Its  chief  town  is 
Birt  or  Parsonstown.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Shannon,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Little  Brosna, 
while  it  is  intersected  by  the  Greater  Brosna  and 
the  Grand  CanaL  It  is  divided  into  11  baronies 
and  52  pars.,  and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
both  for  the  co.  Registered  electors,  3,880  in  1865. 
In  1861  the  co.  had  16,365  inhab.  houses,  17,879 
famUies,  and  90,043  inhabitants,  while  in  1841 
King's  County  had  24,534  inhabw  houses,  26,683 
families,  and  146,857  inhab. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,  a  munic  bor., 
market  to«m,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  loc. 
cit.  in  bund,  of  its  own  name,  but  with  separate 
Jurisdiction,  on  the  London  and  South  Western 
railway,  12  m.  SW.  London.  Pop.  of  bor.  9,790, 
and  of  par.  17,792  in  1861.  The  town  extends 
from  N.  to  S.  abont  a  mile  along  the  Thames, 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  5  arches  opened 
in  1828.  Nearly  continuous  lines  of  houses,  how- 
ever, diverge  from  the  body  of  the  town  along  the 
two  principal  high  roads  towards  London,  to  the 
bottom  of  Kingston  Hill,  and  on  the  road  to  Ports« 
mouth  as  far  as  the  [)ar.  boundary,  1^  m.  from  the 
town.  On  the  opposite  mde  of  the  river  is  Hamp- 
ton-wick, which  may  be  considered  to  constitute 
a  part  of  Kingston.  The  town  is  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  ir- 
regular ;  but  Uiere  is  a  spacious  market-place,  in 
which  b  the  town-hall,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  containing  some  curious  pictures  and 
carvings  of  high  antiquity.  The  Lent  assizes  for 
the  CO.,  which  were  formerly  held  in  it,  have  been 
for  some  years  transferred  to  a  neighbouring  brick 
edifice  built  for  the  purpose;  and  attached  to  it  ia 
a  small  gaol,  used  for  the  temporary  accommoda- 
tion of  prisoners.  The  church  is  large  but  plain, 
with  a  low  square  tower,  and  appears  to  have  been 
erected  at  different  periods,  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  Richard  II. :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
patronage  of  King's  College,  Cambrid^.  There 
are  plaoes  of  worship  for  several  denommations  of 
Dissenters.  It  has  a  grammar  school,  founded  in 
1560,  furnishing  instruction  to  between  30  and  40 
boys ;  a  boys'  and  girls'  national  school,  supported 
by  subscriptions ;  an  almshouse  for  6  aged  men  and 
as  many  women ;  and  a  dispensary. 

Kingston  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade.  (Con- 
siderable business  is  done  in  malting,  there  being 
a  large  number  of  malting-houses  in  or  near  the 
town ;  and  there  are  also  some  flax  and  oil  mills ; 
but  most  of  the  townspeople  are  dependent  on  their 
retail  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  gentry.  A 
laige  and  well-attended  com  market  is  neld  every 
Saturday ;  and  the  fairs  are  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  in  Whitsun  week,  Aug.  2,  8,  and  4, 
and  Nov.  13,  for  horses,  toys,  and  pedlery. 

Kingston,  first  incorporated  by  King  John  in 
1 199,  and  chartered  hj  many  subseouent  monarchs, 
has  been  governed  smce  the  passug  of  the  Ma- 
*  .  H  2 
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Bicipal  Reform  Act,  by  a  recorder,  6  aldermen,  and 
18  councillors,  the  bor.  being  divided  into  3  wards. 
Members  were  sent  by  it  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  L  and  II.;  but  the  burgesses 
were  relieved  from  the  burden  on  petition,  and  the 
franchise  has  not  since  been  renewed.  Roman 
coins,  urns,  and  other  antiquities,  that  have  been 
dug  up  in  considerable  quantities,  prove  Kingston 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  those  early  conquerors 
'  of  Britain.  It  received  its  name,  King's-toum  (its 
more  ancient  appellation  being  More-ford) ^  from 
its  having  been  the  residence  of  our  Saxon  mon- 
archs,  eight  of  whom  were  crowned  here,  some  in 
the  market-place-^  the  supposed  throne,  a  rude 
stone^  still  preserved  as  a  monument,  near  the  spot 
— and  others  in  a  very  ancient  chapel  once  at- 
tached to  the  church,  but  now  destroyed.  A 
general  council  was  held  here  by  Egbert  in  838, 
and  attended  by  the  chief  prelates  and  nobility  of 
the  realm.  The  town  continued  during  several 
centuries  to  be  a  place  of  high  consideration,  and 
in  royal  favour. 

KINGSl'ON,  the  laigest  and  most  commercial 
city  of  Jamaica,  though  not  the  cap.  of  the  isl. ;  on 
its  S.  coast,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  fine  harbour,  on 
the  veige  of  an  alluvial  plain  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  momi tains.  Pop.  35,930  in  18G1. 
The  city  is  built  on  ground  gently  shelving  to  the 
veige  of  the  sea,  and  was  originally  comprised  in 
an  oblong  space,  1  m.  in  length  by  ^  m.  in  breadtl), 
but  it  has  of  late  years  extended  considerably  be- 
yond these  limits.  The  streets  in  Longer  Kingston 
are  long  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  the  houses  in  general  are  two  stories  high, 
with  verandahs  above  and  below.  There  are  two 
churches,  an  English  and  a  Presbvterian,  both 
handsome  structures,  especially  the  former,  which 
is  built  on  an  elevated  spot  overlooking  the  city. 
Kingston  has  several  dissenting  chapels,  two  syn- 
iigogues,  a  hospital  founded  m  1776,  numerous 
other  charitable  institutions,  a  free  school  esta- 
blished in  1729,  with  an  endowment  of  1,600^  a 
year,  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction,  com- 
mercial subscription  rooms,  an  athenaeum,  a  society 
of  agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences,  a  savings*  bank, 
and  a  theatre. 

The  mountain  chain  forming  the  boundary  of 
the  plain  on  which  Kingston  stands,  terminates  to 
the  E.  in  a  narrow  ridge,  whence  a  long  narrow 
tongue  of  land  exten(b  to  Port  Roval,  forming 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  Kingston  harbour,  a  land- 
locked basin,  in  which  ships  of  the  lai^est  burden 
may  anchor  in  perfect  security.  It  is  strongly 
fortified.  Its  entrance,  between  Port  Royal  on 
the  £.,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  al- 
readv  noticed,  and  the  opposite  coast,  is  defended 
by  Fort  Charles,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Apostles'  Battery,  Fort  Anderson,  and 
Fort  Augustus,  on  the  otlier.  The  depth  of  water 
in  the  centre  of  the  channel  leading  to  the  harbour 
is,  where  shallowest,  4  fatlioms,  and  in  the  harbour 
itself  it  varies  from  6  to  10  fathoms.  About  2  m« 
N.  of  Kingston  is  Up-Park  Camp,  the  only  go- 
vernment barracks  in  the  island,  consisting  of  two 
loiiK  and  parallel  lines  of  buildings,  two  stories 
high,  occupying,  tcwcther  with  the  parade  ground, 
between  200  and  800  acres.  Not  far  from  this 
station  is  the  *  Admiral's  Pen,'  the  former  residence 
of  the  naval  commander-in-chief,  but  which  has 
been  abandoned  for  several  years.  Stouey-hill 
garrison  is  about  7  m.  N.  Kingston,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Kingston  engrosses  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  trade  of  the  island.  The  total  shipping  of 
Jamaica,  in  1 8G2,  consisted  of  506  vessels,  of  1 1 2,642 
tons,  which  entered,  and  523  vessels,  of  117,474 
tons,  which  cleared.     Of  these  there  entered  at 
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Kingston,  313  vessels,  of  69,006  tons,  and  there 
cleared  234  vessels,  of  45,058  tons.  The  steple 
article  of  export  is  sugar. 

The  corporation  of  Kingston  consists  of  a  mavor, 
12  aldermen,  and  12  common-councilmen.  '!rhe 
town  was  founded  in  1693,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  Port  Royal  by  an  earthquake ;  but 
it  was  not  incorporated  till  1802. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  British 
North  America,  Midland  dist..  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui,  150  m.  ENE. 
Toronto.  Pop.  12,100  in  1861.  The  town  coYer» 
a  large  surface,  has  many  stone  buildings,  with  a 
good  harbour,  and  b  the  entrepot  of  the  trade 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Since  the 
completion  of  the  internal  canals,  its  carrying 
trade  has  much  declined. 

KINROSS,  a  small  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  on 
the  W.  confines  of  Fife,  being  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  latter  co.  and  that  of  Perth.  '  Area,  77  sq. 
m.,  or  49,531  acres,  of  which  4,480  are  water,  con- 
sisting principally  of  Lochleven.  Surface  varied : 
in  the  lower  district,  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  lake, 
the  soil  is  clayey,  sand^,  and  moderately  fertile ; 
but  in  the  upper  districts  it  is  mostly  moorish, 
mossy,  and  unproductive.  Agriculture  a  good  deal 
improved ;  but  it  labours  under  great  disadvautagea 
from  the  backwardness  of  the  climate.  Propertv 
much  subdivided,  being  mostly  occupied  by  resi- 
dent proprietors  holding  of  the  estate  of  Kinross 
under  payment  of  a  feu  or  quit  rent.  The  manu- 
factures are  of  little  importance;  and  though  it 
has  limestone  and  freestone  quarries,  it  has  no  coal. 
Kinross  and  Milnathort  are  the  onl^"^  towns.  It  is 
divided  into  seven  parishes,  and  is  united  with 
Clackmannan  and  certain  parishes  in  the  SW.  part 
of  Perth  in  returning  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered electors  in  Uiis  co.  485  in  1865.  In  1861 
the  CO.  had  1,664  inhab.  housea,  and  7,977  inha- 
bitants, while  in  1841  Kinross  had  1,812  inhah. 
houses,  and  8,763  inhab.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
1,674^,  and  the  new  valuation,  58,069/.  in  1864-65. 

Kinross,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  oo.  Kin- 
ross, of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  open  vale  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Lochleven,  and  on  the  high  road 
between  Edmbuigh  and  Perth,  21  m.  N  W.  by  N. 
Edinburgh,  and  13^  m.  S.  bv  E.  Perth.  Pop.  2,083 
in  1861.  The  town  formerly  consisted  of  a  series 
of  narrow  tortuous  lanes,  but  the  main  street,  along 
the  i>ublic  road,  of  comparatively  recent  erection, 
is  wide  and  substantially  built,  though  not  en- 
tirely straight  The  other  portions  m  the  town 
are  irr^ular,  narrow,  and  of  an  inferior  description. 
The  public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  built  in 
1832,  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  co.  hall,  which  also 
contains  the  public  gaol,  erected  in  1826 ;  a  Free 
church;  and  sever^  places  of  worship  in  con- 
nection with  the  Associate  Synod.  On  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  in  the  immediate  Wdnity  of  the  town, 
is  Kinross  House,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
castle,  long  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Morton, 
by  Sir  William  Bruce,  architect  to  Charles  II.,  and 
now  the  seat  of  the  feudal  superior  of  the  burgh 
(Sir  Graham  Montgomery).  This  mansion  was 
originally  intended  lor  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  VIL  of  Scotland,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  prevented  by  the  Exclusion  Bill 
from  succeeding  to  his  brother. 

Kinross  was  famous  of  old  for  its  cutlery,  after- 
wards for  the  manufacture  of  Silesia  linen ;  but 
both  these  have  ceased.  Cotton  weaving,  in  cim- 
nection  with  Glasgow,  and  more  recently  the 
manufacture  of  tartan  shawls,  plaiduig,  and  such 
like  articles,  are  now  the  principal  employments. 
Damask  weaving,  for  the  Dunfermline  manufac^ 
turcrj,  has  also  ueen  introduced.    Tliere  are  four 
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annnal  fmin,  chiefly  for  cattle,  held  at  Kinross ; 
und  it  has  branches  of  the  B.  Linen  Company  and 
of  the  £din.  and  Glasgow  banks. 

Lochleven,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  town  is 
bttilt,  has  of  late  been  subjected  to  a  considerable 
drainage.  Its  circuit  is  12  m.,  being  three  less 
than  fonnerly;  and  its  mean  depth  has  been  re- 
duced fhim  18^  to  14  ft.  Its  fishery,  which  opens 
on  1st  Jan^  and  closes  on  1st  Sept.,  yields  a  yearly 
rent  of  abcnit  200iL  Kotwithstandmff  its  dtmin- 
bhed  size,  Lochleven  is  still  a  venr  nne  sheet  of 
water.  It  contains  three  islands,  of  which  two  are 
important ;  St  Serfs,  on  the  E.,  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  priory  belonging  to  the  canons  regular 
of  St.  Augustine ;  and  the  Castle  Isle,  on  the  W., 
so  named  from  its  castle,  once  a  royal  residence, 
and  in  which,  as  every  body  knows.  Queen  Mary 
wsA  confined  from  16th  June,  1567,  to  2nd  May, 
1568.  During  her  imprisonment  hero  she  was 
forced  to  sign  an  instrument  resigning  the  crown 
to  her  infant  son.  The  battle  of  Langside,  which 
decided  her  fate  in  Scotland,  took  place  on  the 
]3th  May,  only  eleven  days  aher  her  escape  from 
I>¥;hleven.  Andrew  Wintsun,  author  of  the  Cro- 
nj^t  of  Stadamdy  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Serf.  Michael  Bruce,  the  poet,  who  died  in 
1767,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  was  bom  in  Kin- 
nesiwood,  on  the  NE.  shore  of  Lochleven,  and 
received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  in 
Kinrma. 

KINSALE,  a  parL  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Ireland,  co.  Cork,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Bandon,  a 
little  way  above  its  mouth  in  St  Geoige's  Channel, 
14  m.  S.  Cork,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
war,  and  7  m.  N.  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  Old 
H€^  of  Kinsale.  Pop.  4,008  in  1861,  against  6,918 
in  1841.  The  town  is  mostly  built  along  the 
water's  edge,  but  extends  in  parts  up  a  steep  hill, 
»o  that  many  of  its  streets  aro  of  inconvenient 
arce«8;  they  are  generally  also  narrow  and  dirty; 
the  booses  have  for  the  most  part  an  antiquated 
appearance,  and  some  of  them  are  built  in  the 
Spanish  fashion.  The  harbour  is  excellent  There 
&re  12  ft.  wafer  over  the  bar  at  the  river's  mouth 
at  low  ebb;  and  at  the  anchorage  within  the  bar, 
off  Cove,  there  are  4  or  5  fathoms  water  within 
half  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore,  and  large  vessels 
may  tie  close  to  the  town.  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified ;  Fort  Charles,  on  the  £.  side  the  river,  is 
now  converted  into  a  barrack.  It  has  an  ancient 
par.  church,  a  modem  and  handsome  B.  Catholic 
chapel,  another  R.  Catholic  chapel  attached  to  a 
convent,  and  two  Methodist  meeting-houses ;  with 
a  suite  of  assembly-rooms,  a  town-hall,  prison, 
fever  hospital,  and  dispensary.  Exclusive  of  Fort 
(^harles,  there  is  another  extensive  barrack  adjoin- 
ing the  town.  Here  is  an  endowed  school,  founded 
in  1767 ;  it  has  also  charity  schools  for  R.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  and  Sunday-schools.  The 
former  corporation  was  dissolved  under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act,  and  its  revenues,  which 
w«rc  bat  of  trifling  amount,  made  over  to  the 
*  town's  commL«sioners.'  Previously  to  the  union, 
Kinsale  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C ; 
and  it  has  since  returned  1  m.  to  the  Imperial  H. 
of  C,  who,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
was  elected  by  the  sovereign,  burgesses,  and  free- 
men. The  village  of  Scilly,  contiguous  to  the 
lown,  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  present 

EarL  bor.,  which  includes  a  space  of  290  acres,  and 
ad  144  registered  electon  in  1865. 
Xotwitliwtanding  t^e  excellence  of  its  port  and 
its  fine  river,  which  is  navigable  for  a  considerable 
way  above  Uie  town,  the  trade  of  Kinsale  is  but 
trifiinf?.  It  is,  consequently,  in  rather  a  depressed 
condition.  The  principal  dependence  of  the  town 
is  on  its  fisheries,  whicn  supply  Cork  and  the  sur- 
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rounding  country.  £very  kind  of  fish  is  taken* 
and  the  sales  of  fresh  fish  average  500Z.  per  week. 
The  fishermen  are  esteemed  the  most  skilful  of 
any  in  Ireland ;  and,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  coasts,  they  are  good  pilots,  which  obtained 
for  them  an  exception  from  impressment  during 
the  French  war.  Oysters  of  a  large  size  were  for- 
merly abundant,  but  are  said  to  be  decreasing, 
from  the  want  of  a  judicious  and  properly  enforce! 
code  of  fishery  regulations.  The  Kinsale  fishing 
district  extends  from  Flathead  to  the  east  side  of 
Inchy  Bridge,  comprising  60  m.  of  coast 

Kinsale  is  a  place  of  some  note  in  Irish  history. 
It  was  taken  m  1601  by  a  Spanish  armament, 
but  was  retaken  during  the  same  year.  James 
II.  landed  here  in  Mareh,  1689 ;  but  it  was  taken 
by  the  troops  of  William  III.,  under  the  Earl, 
afterwanls  Duke,  of  Marlborough,  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  had  formerly  a  royal  dockyard ;  and, 
during  the  French  war,  the  harbour  was  a  good 
deal  resorted  to  by  ships  of  the  royal  navy. 

KINTORE,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  maricet 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  on  the  railway 
from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  11  m.  NW.  Aber- 
deen, and  8  m.  SE.  by  S.  Inverury.  Pop.  668  in 
186 1 .  It  is  a  place  of*  no  importance.  Tne  Aber- 
deenshire canal  passes  it  on  the  W.  The  bor. 
lays  claim  to  great  antiquity ;  its  earliest  extant 
charter  is  dated  1506,  confirming  others  of  older 
date. 

Kintore  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Keith,  descended,  in  the 
17th  century,  from  a  younger  son  of  the  sixth  earl 
marischaL  It  unites  with  Elgin,  Banff,  Cullen, 
Inverury,  and  Peterhead  in  sending  1  member  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  voters,  44  m  1865. 

KIRBY-MOORSIDE,  a  maricet  town  and  par. 
of  England,  N.  riding  co.  York,  wap.  Ryedale,  on 
the  Dove,  an  afflnent  of  the  Derwent,  22  m.  N. 
by  E.  York,  and  192  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Pop. 
of  par.  2,659  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  comprising 
five  townships,  19,920  acres.  The  town,  which  is 
very  small,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  N.  York 
moors,  and  is  nearly  encompassed  by  steep  hills. 
The  par.  church,  in  a  romantic  situation,  is  about 
1  m.  distant.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  for  the 
Society  of  Friends,  l^e  river  turns  several  com- 
mills,  limestone  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  malting  trade  is  carried  on,  the  surround- 
ing district  bemg  very  productive  of  grain.  Its 
only  historical  celebrity  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Geoige  Yilliers,  second  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
favourite  of  Charles  II.  (a  part  of  whose  estates 
lay  here),  retired  thither  after  his  disgrace  at 
court,  and  ended  his  days,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1688,  in  seclusion  and  poverty.  Pope  has  de- 
scribed the  circumstances  attending  his  death  in 
some  of  the  finest  verses  in  the  EngUsh  language. 
(Moral  Essays,  epbt  iil  lin.  229.)  Markets  on 
Wednesday;  cattle  and  horse  fiurs,  Whit^Wed- 
nesday  and  Sept.  18. 

KIRGHIS  (STEPPE  OF  THE),  a  country  of 
W.  Asia  in  the  N.  part  of  Independent  Tnrkestan 
between  the  44th  and  55th  parallels  N.  lat,  and 
680  and  82®  E.  long. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Oui,  a 
trib.  of  the  Tobol,  and  a  line  of  forts  connecting 
Zverenogolovsk,  Petropavlowsk,  and  Omsk;  E. 
by  the  Irtish  and  the  Chinese  stations,  extending 
S.  as  far  as  the  42nd  pandlel ;  S.  by  the  khanates  of 
Kokan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva;  and  W.  by  the 
Oural  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Length,  about  1,400 
m. ;  breadth,  1,100  m.:  probable  area,  1,538,000 
so.  m.  Pop.  of  the  three  hordes  composing  the 
Kirghis  nation,  2,300,000.  The  Kiighis  steppe  is 
not,  as  the  word  seems  to  imply,  a  mere  fiat  and 
unvaried  plain,  but  is  intersected  by  numerous 
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mountain  ridges,  and  even  in  its  more  level  parts 
is  covered  with  round  hillocks,  causing  consider- 
able undulations  on  the  surface.  Offsets  of  the 
Ouial  range  occupy  a  large  amount  of  surface  in 
the  W.  and  Nw.  parts  of  the  steppe.  The  W. 
continuations  of  the  Altai  ranpe  run  in  very  irre- 
gular ridges  dose  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and 
finally  connect  themselves  about  the  42d  parallel 
with  the  W.  part  of  the  Muztagh  or  Thian-chan 
range.  The  principal  ridges  are  N.  of  the  48th 
deg.  of  N.  lat  The  Kara-taou  mountains  sepa- 
rate the  Kirghis  steppe  southward  from  the  khan- 
ate of  Khokan.  The  geological  constituents  and 
mineral  riches  of  these  mountains  are  little  under- 
stood ;  the  central  masses  appear  to  consist  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  serpentine  quarts,  on  which 
are  superimposed  silicious  and  clay-slate,  blue 
limestone,  coal  strata,  with  various  secondary  and 
other  rocks.  Lead,  copper,  and  iron,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  silver,  are  round  in  these  mountains, 
but  the  present  state  of  the  country  makes  mining 
wholly  impossible. 

The  waters  of  the  Kirghis  steppe  comprise,  be- 
sides the  two  land-locked  seas,  the  Caspian  and 
the  Aral,  a  considerable  number  of  lakes  and 
rivers.  Among  the  former,  most  of  which  are 
salt,  the  largest  are  the  Balkat,  115  m.  long ;  the 
Isik,  90  m.  by  80  m.,  in  the  SK  angle  of  the 
steppe ;  the  Kourdalgiane,  Tenis,  Tehagli,  Ouba- 
gan  Denghis,  and  Alluakel-Barbi  laiccs,  with 
many  others  of  smaller  extent.  The  chief  rivers 
are,  1.  the  Sir-Daria,  rising  in  the  Mus-tagh, 
about  lat  40^  N.  and  long.  76^  £.,  having  a 
course  SW.  to  EUiokan,  and  thence  NW.  through 
the  sandy  plains  of  Kisil-koum  and  Kara-koum 
into  the  sea  of  Aral,  its  entire  length  somewhat 
exceeding  800  m. ;  and,  2.  the  Irtish,  rising  in 
Chinese  Tiurkestan  on  the  W.  side  of  the  great 
Altai,  entering  the  steppe  in  the  49th  par.,  forming 
its  £.  bounda^  up  to  55^  N.,  and  receiving  on  its 
W.  banks  the  Ichim,  the  Tobol,  and  other  tribu- 
taries, which  intersect  with  their  streams  the  en- 
tire N.  half  of  the  steppe.  Numerous  smaller 
rivers  fall  into  the  different  lakes,  and  many  others 
are  almost  unknown  to  Europeans. 

The  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  In  the  middle  and  little  hordes, 
that  is,  in  the  N.  and  NW.  parts  of  the  steppe, 
the  therm,  often  falls  to  20®,  and  sometimes  30® 
below  freezing  point  (B^um.).  The  rivers  and 
plains  are  covered  with  ice,  and  the  hills  with  a 
thick  coating  of  snow;  while  strong  winds  from 
the  NE.  increase  the  intensity  of  ue  cold,  and 
hurricanes,  called  bourmuuy  often  uproot  forest 
trees,  and  carry  awa^  both  man  and  beast,  causing 
dreadful,  and  often  irremediable,  destruction.  In 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  temp,  often  rises  to 
86®  Rdaum.  (112®  Fahr.)  in  the  shade:  the  oppres- 
siveness of  the  heat  is  much  increased  also  oy  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  paucity  of 
rivers  and  forests  over  so  vast  an  extent  of 
country.  This  ^preat  variability  of  temp.,  how- 
ever, and  the  rapid  transition  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  are  said  not  to  be  so  prdudicial  to  the 
health  either  of  natives  or  traveliers  as  might 
have  been  expected:  agues,  indeed,  and  fevers 
are  common  in  the  marshy  districts ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  people  are  fobust  andlonff- 
lived.  Rain  is  very  rare,  even  on  the  mountam 
sides :  dews  refresh  me  soil  in  some  parts,  but  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  surface  is  dried  up 
and  rmdered  useless,  by  the  entite  absence  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  only 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  near  the  Russian  frontier,  where 
the  soil  is  the  most  capable  of  cultivation :  the 
principal  aie  elms,  po{4an,  willowsy  wild  plum, 
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juniper,  and  liquorice  trees  (the  latter  very  abun- 
dant, and  their  produce  forming  a  pnndpal  article 
of  trade),  wormwood,  alkanet,  tragacantb,  various 
kinds  of  euphorbia,  anemonies,  camomile,  aspa- 
ragus, garlic  and  onions,  horse-radish,  wild  uats, 
and  rye.  Short  coarse  grass  generally  covens  the 
plains,  on  which  also  tiie  salsola  plant  grows  in 
great  perfection.  A^culture,  as  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry, cannot  be  said  to  exist  Some  land  aAx>ut 
the  livers  is  roughly  tilled,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  millet,  rye,  and  barley ;  but  tne  pursuit, 
except  by  the  Karakalpaks,  S.  of  the  Sir-Daria, 
is  generally  despised,  being  only  followed  by  the 
poorest  classes,  and  then  chiefly  by  women.  The 
wild  animals  of  this  region  comprise  the  wolf,  wild 
boar,  fox,  Cossack  dog,  wild  goat,  and  hare,  all  of 
which  roam  in  great  numbers  over  everv  part  of 
the  steppe :  the  ^>ar,  buffalo,  antelope,  wild  horse, 
beaver,  and  water-rat  are  filentifid  in  some  dis- 
tricts ;  and  there  are  likewise  tigers,  lynxes,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  cat  tribe,  in  the  S*  Among 
the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  eagle,  falcon,  cor- 
morant, pelican,  stork,  beron^gooee,  and  pheasant, 
with  man^  smaller  birds.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  with  seals,  and  with  several  kinds  of  fish, 
sturgeon,  pike,  perch,  and  carp  being  tlie  most 
common*  The  domestic  animals  of  the  Kirghis 
are  the  sheep,  goat,  horse,  and  camel,  the  rearing 
of  which  constitute  the  chief  employment  of  Uiis 
nomad  race.  Laiger  flocks  of  sheep  are  nowhere 
to  be  found,  some  of  the  richer  inhabs.  possessing 
upwards  of  20,000  head.  The  animals  are  strong 
and  large,  weighing  from  100  to  150  lbs.,  and  they 
have  lonff  coarse  wool  and  enormous  tails,  some- 
times 80  lbs.  in  weight.  They  endure  with  grpat 
patience  the  long  privations  of  food  and  drink  to 
which  they  are  subject,  soon  recovering  in  spring 
their  plump  and  healthy  appearance. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  people  from 
these  animals  are  immense ;  their  flesh  and  milk 
supply  them  with  food,  and  the  wool  furnishes  felt 
for  covering  the  tents  and  other  purposes,  while  at 
the  same  time  thejr  save  as  a  standud  of  value, 
and  form  a  chief  article  of  export.  About  1,000,00() 
sheep  are  sent  off  every  year  and  sold  in  Russia, 
Bucharia,  and  China.  Goats,  very  similar  to 
those  of  Thibet,  are  chiefly  used  as  guides  in 
leading  the  sheep  from  pasture  to  pasture,  as  the 
latter  will  not  move  without  them ;  their  flesh  is 
eaten,  and  the  down  concealed  under  their  red 
shaggy  hair  is  a  valuable  artide  of  trade.  The 
camiels  (most  of  which  have  two  humpe,  the 
singlerhumped  variety  being  too  delicate  for  the 
climate)  are  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  chi^ 
beasts  of  burden.  They  are  indbpensable  to  the 
Kiij^his,  for  transporting  their  women  and  diildren, 
their  property  and  trading  stock;  nor  is  it  un- 
usual for  the  rich  to  possess  800  or  even  400  of 
these  animals.  Their  hair  is  spun  and  made  into 
garments,  the  milk  and  flesh  are  used  as  food, 
and  the  skins  of  the  younger  animals  make  warm 
pelisses.  The  camels  are  extremely  dodle,  and 
carry  burdens  yaiy'tDg  from  14  to  18  poods 
(from  5  to  6  cwt),  travelling  during  long  journeys 
at  the  rate  of  25  or  85  m.  a  day.  Camel  breeding 
is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  great 
(or  S,)  horde,  and  great  numbers  are  sent  to  Persia 
and  India.  Homed  cattle  are  very  little  bred, 
except  in  the  middle  horde ;  and  they  were  not 
introduced  into  the  country  till  about  a  hundred 
vears  ago.  Horses  are  reared  in  immense  num- 
bers, puticnlarly  in  the  N.  part  of  Uie  steppe, 
where  there  is  a  grass  called  mil  admirably  suited 
for  horse  pasture.  A  kiighis's  wealth  is  usually 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  his  horses,  and  the 
richest  among  them  have  as  many  as  6,000  or 
8,000.    They  are  small  but  strung,  and  extremely 
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rapid  in  their  movements ;  they  can  travel  firem 
80  to  50  m.  without  stopping  for  days  together, 
and,  like  the  other  domestic  animals,  are  inured  to 
great  privations  and  long  absdnence  from  food 
and  water.  Various  expedients  are  adopted  to 
procure  pasturage  fur  the  cattle  during  winter,  by 
makiog  enclosures  and  raking  away  the  snow; 
but  stOl  they  feel  most  severely  the  absence  <k 
nourishing  food,  and  great  numbers,  especially  of 
sheep,  are  lost  every  year.  (Uivchine,  La  Des- 
criptioD  des  Hordes  et  des  Steppes  des  Kiighis- 
Kaxaks,  p.  406-416.) 

The  pop.  of  the  Kii^his  steppe,  however  dif- 
ferent tne  origin  of  the  various  tribes,  has  long 
become  amal^mated ;  and  they  are  now  but  one 
people,  inhabiting  the  same  kind  of  country, 
speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the  same 
religion,  and  characterised  by  nearfy  uniform 
haknta  and  customs.  The  following  table  of  ^e 
races  and  tribes  of  the  three  great  hordes  gives 
also  some  insight  into  the  distribution  of  the 
popoUtion: 


,UH^^^ 

Ha  of 
Tribn 

Tmu 

IndlvMoitta 

1.  Littie Horde:— 

▲limonly .    •    • 
Baionly    .    .    . 
Djetir-oarang   . 

2.  lUddle  Horde  :— 

Arghina    .    .    . 
NaXnuuMB.    •    . 
Kiptobak .    .    . 
Orwak-Ohizis    . 
9.  Oreat  Horde  :— 
Ouisnin    .    •    . 

Sargam     •    .    . 
Kodkrat   .    .    . 

Total     .    .    . 

« 

12 
7 

17 
9 
9 

9 

10 
9 

160,000 

* 

165,000 
/ 

7ff,000 

900,000 
960,000 

400,000 

82 

400,000 

2,260,000 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  terms  'great'  and 
'little'  are  wholly  misapplied.  The  little  horde 
was  still  greater  in  the  14th  century  than  at 
present;  tne  great  horde,  however,  is  genemlly 
remected,  as  being  the  most  ancient. 

The  Kirghis,  physically  considered,  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Mongol  Turkmans.  Their  faces  ane 
not  ao  flat  and  broad  as  those  of  the  Kahnuks ; 
but  their  small  bhusk  eyes,  small  months,  pro- 
minent check-bono,  and  almost  beardless  chins, 
praye  their  similarity  to  the  Mongols,  which  has 
been  strengthened  also  in  recent  years  by  frequent 
maniages  with  Kalmuk  and  Mongol  women, 
whom  they  often  bring  away  by  force  into  their 
own  ooontry.  The  hair  of  the  men  is  usually 
dark  brown;  bat  the  women  have  black  hair, 
6esh  complexions,  and  brilliant  animated  eyes, 
which,  however,  are  ill-contrasted  with  lean 
cheek-bones,  coarse  ^ns,  and  a  shapeless  slovenly 
person.  Both  sexes  are  strong  and  healthy,  long- 
iired,  and  capable  (^enduring,  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  both  cold  and  hunger;  in  fact,  if  they 
were  not  thoroughly  inured  to  every  kind  of 
priration,  they  could  not  live  in  this  country. 
The  men  take  the  most  violent  exercise,  beiiig 
often  almost  wholly  on  horseback  for  days  to- 
gether; but  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  during 
the  winter,  they  spend  their  time  in  listless  indo- 
lence.  sleqiinff ,  drinking  hommit,  their  favourite 
bevetage,  and  listening  either  to  stories  or  the 
nide  mosic  of  their  national  instruments,  a  reed 
pipe  and  a  rude  kind  of  violin.  Household  labour 
and  tin^  are  undertaken  wholly  by  the  women, 
who,  as  m  other  parts  of  Asia,  are  treated  almost 
like  alavea.  The  Kirghis  language  is  a  very 
corrupt  dialect  of  the  Tiukish,  so  interlarded  with 
local  WQtds  that  it  k  almost  unintelligible  by  the 
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Turks  of  Kazan  and  Khiva.  Few  can  read,  stiU 
fewer  are  able  to  write,  and  he  that  knows  enough 
of  Arabic  to  read  the  Koran  is  reckoned  a  paragon 
of  erudition.  Their  poetry,  however,  clearly  shows 
them  to  be  an  imaginative  people.  The  dwellings 
of  the  Kiighis,  who  are  distinctly  pastoral,  having 
no  fixed  station  except  in  winter,  consist  of  rude 
tents  composed  of  wooden  trellb-work  covered 
with  felt,  having  an  opening  at  top  serving  at 
once  for  window  and  chimney :  their  dimensions 
average  about  30  ft.  in  dtam.  and  12  ft.  in  height ; 
the  ground  (bare  earth)  is  covered  with  felt  or 
carpeting;  the  inside  is  hung  urith  straw  mats 
or  red  cloth ;  and  the  furniture  consists  only  of  a 
few  boxes  and  warlike  implements.  The  food  of 
the  people  is  very  simple,  consisting  almost  alto- 
gether of  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Bread  is  not  known;  but  baktmik,  or 
porridge  made  of  millet,  rye,  or  wheat,  is  in  com- 
mon use.  Rice,  being  an  article  of  import,  is  very 
dear,  and  is  used  only  by  the  ricn.  Smoked 
horse-hams,  colts'  haunches,  and  camels*  humps 
are  esteemed  gnat  delicacies.  Eremetckik^  a  rich 
cheese  made  from  mares'  milk,  is  likewise  highly 
valued ;  a  thinner  and  inferior  kind,  called  Artrwte, 
is  much  used  by  the  lower  orders,  and  constitutes 
almost  the  only  article  of  food  on  those  marauding 
expeditions,  which  g^ve  such  zest  to  the  life  of 
a  Kiighis.  Fish  are  eaten  only  by  the  lowest 
orders,  chiefly  by  those  living  on  the  banks  of 
rivers;  and  game  is  little  valued.  The  favour^ 
ite  drinks  are  the  Aoumtf,  a  whey  made  from 
mares'  milk,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  koumis, 
alleged  to  be  both  strong  and  palatable.  Arak 
(made  by  distilling  rice)  and  tea  are  luxuries 
enjoyed  only  by  the  wealthy  daases.  The  dress 
of  the  people  is  long  and  fidl,  and,  to  European 
notions,  little  suited  for  horse  exercise,  in  which 
they  are  chiefly  engaged :  two  or  more  tchapoMeaf 
or  loose  gowns  of  velvet,  silk,  or  cotton,  according 
to  rank ;  a  leathern  belt  fastening  the  robe  and 
securing  a  knife  and  tobacco  bag;  and  a  round 
ciq>  surmounted  by  another  when  abroad,  of  felt 
or  other  warm  materials,  oonically  shaped,  and 
with  broad  flaps.  Very  full  and  highly  orna- 
mented trowsKs  are  worn,  by  the  men  at  least, 
over  the  j^wn,  which  is  tucked  underneath ;  and 
large  pomted,  high  heeled  boots  complete  the 
costume.  The  heads  of  the  men  are  usually  kept 
shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a  forelock;  but 
those  of  the  women  are  adorned  with  long  plaits 
running  down  the  back.  The  female  costume,  in 
other  respects,  diffeiB  little  ftom  that  of  the 
males,  except  that  the  robe  is  close  in  front,  and 
the  bonnets  are  hiffh,  shaped  like  truncated 
cones,  and  surrounded  by  veils,  which  serve  both 
for  shade  and  warmth. 

The  emplo3rments  of  the  men  consist  in  an  at- 
tendance on  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  hunt- 
ing antelopes,  boars,  and  wild  horses.  Very 
generally,  however,  they  join  with  the  hfe  of  a 
huntsman  that  of  the  robber  attackmg  and 
plundering  caravans  crossing  their  steppe,  or 
seeking  vengeance  for  some  real  or  imagined 
insult  ftom  a  neighbouring  tribe.  They  are 
cowards  in  regular  warfare,  soon  disoouraged, 
and,  when  unhorsed  in  close  conflict,  wholly 
vanquished.  The  feuds,  or  barantas,  had  become 
so  ftequent  and  extensive  in  1812-1820,  that  the 
pop.  of  the  hordes,  especially  the  little  horde,  was* 
much  thinned;  the  trade  m  cattle  was  all  but 
destroyed;  and  thousands  of  famiUes,  unable  to 
support  life  in  their  own  oeuntry,  emigrated  to 
the  f^vemment  of  Orenburg,  and  other  parts  of 
Russia. 

The  aims  of  the  warrior  Kirghis  are  the  lance, 
sabre,  bow  and  arrows,  a  long-^dled  axe,  called 
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ichdkane,  and  a  clumsy  kind  of  p:un,  their  dcfen- 
Bive  armour  being  a  coat  of  mail,  and  sometimes 
a  helmet  Among  a  people  so  disorderly  it  is 
impossible  that  internal  industry  should  flourish. 
Weaving  is  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  family 
-wants,  cordage  is  manufactured  from  horses*  and 
goats'  hair,  a  coarse  soap  is  made  of  grease  and 
vegetable  ashes,  and  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats 
are  converted  into  a  rude  kind  of  leather.  Black- 
smiths, and  other  workers  in  metal,  make  the  or- 
naments attached  to  horse-furniture,  belts,  sword- 
blades,  and  spears;  but  every  article  is  of  the 
coarsest  quality  and  worst  make.  The  trade  now 
carried  on  by  the  people  with  other  nations  is  much 
less  considerable  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  cattle  and  horses  by 
the  barantas.  The  Kussians  and  Chinese  have 
large  dealings  with  them,  and  a  brisk  trade  is 
also  carried  on  vrith  Khiva,  Khokan,  and  Little 
Bucharia.  The  trading  posts  of  the  Russians 
are  at  Orenburg  (the  most  important  of  all), 
Troitsk,  Petropavlowsk,  Omsk,  Semipalatinsk, 
and  Ouralsk,  those  of  the  Chinese  being  at 
Tchugutchak  (Chin.  TcdbazaUd)  and  Kuldsha 
(Chin.//i). 

The  business,  usually  carried  on  in  summer  and 
autumn,  is  conducted  wholly  by  barter,  the 
Kirghis  fiumishing  sheep,  horses,  homed  cattle, 
camels,  goats,  goats'  hair  and  wool,  the  skins  of 
horses,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  wild  as  well  as 
domestic,  and  antelopes'  horns;  in  return  for 
which  they  receive  from  the  Russians  iron  and 
copper  implements,  thimbles,  needles,  cutlery, 
padlocksj  hatchets,  velvets,  brocades,  silk-stufirs, 
linens,  nbands,  looking-glasses,  and  snuff;  from 
the  Chinese,  silver,  silk  goods,  porcelain,  japanned 
wares,  and  tea ;  and  from  the  Khurians  and  Bok- 
harians,  cotton  goods,  quUted  dresses,  rice,  swords, 
fire-arms,  and  powder.  -  Independently  of  the 
trade  Uiey  carry  on  at  the  outposts,  considerable 
traffic  takes  place  with  the  caravans  crossing  the 
steppe  between  Khiva,  Khokan,  and  the  Russian 
frontier.  The  Kirghis  are  usually  employed  as 
protectors  and  guides  in  the  journey  over  these 
wilds;  great  ^lays  often  occur  owing  to  the 
caprice  of  the  euides ;  and  the  travellers,  if  they 
are  not  entirely  plundered  of  their  property,  are 
in  general  heavily  mulcted  by  the  khans,  through 
whose  pastures  they  are  obliged  to  pass.  The 
chief  caravan  routes  are,  1.  from  Kalmikof  to 
Khiva,  across  the  Oust-ourt  plateau,  between  the 
Aral  and  Caspian  Seas;  2.  from  Orenbuig  to 
Bokhara  (64  days),  over  the  Mogodiar  mountains 
and  across  the  Karakoum  and  Kizil-koum  desots ; 

3.  from  Petropavlowsk  to  Bokhara  (90  days)  ;  and 

4.  from  Semipalatinsk  to  Khokan  (40  days). 
These  roads,  however,  are  so  vaguely  laid  down, 
and  so  often  varied,  that  distances  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  any  accuracy. 

The  government  to  which  these  people  are  sub- 
ject cannot  be  properly  compared  witn  any  form 
common  to  civilised  countries^  Gec^^phers  have 
termed  it  patriarchal  and  despotic ;  but,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  system  of  government,  for  even  where 
a  khan,  or  sovereign,  is  chosen,  he  is  usually 
elected  only  by  a  few  of  the  tribes,  who  obey  only 
BO  long  as  they  are.  pleased  with  their  ruler,  while 
the  rest  refuse  all  obedience,  and  probably  take 
arms  against  him.  He  may  issue  orders,  but  he 
.cannot  enforce  compliance ;  and  even  wh^  there 
is  an  absolute  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
by  which  they  profess  to  be  guided,  the  delin- 
quent's punislunent  is  more  frequently  inflicted  by 
private  revenge  than  by  the  decision  of  a  public 
judge.  The  punishments  are  founded  on  tne  lex 
tuUonigf  and  consist  commonly  of  the  bastinado, 
maiming,  and  strangling ;  but,  if  the  offending 
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party  consent,  almost  all  crimes  may  be  atoned 
for  by  payments  of  sheep  or  horses.  The  khan 
must  be  elected  from  the  highest  class,  known  as 
the  white  host,  those,  in  fact,  who  can  lay  claim  to 
noble  descent:  the  rest  of  the  people  belong  to 
the  black  host  These  are  the  only  remaining  dis- 
tinctions among  a  people  who,  a  century  ago, 
were,  of  all  others,  the  nicest  in  establishing  fiumly 
preeminence. 

With  respect  to  religion  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  Kiighis  have  any  particular  form. 
They  acknowledge  a  supreme  creative  intelli- 
gence ;  but  some  worship  according  to  the  dogmas 
of  the  Koran,  and  others  mingle  Islamism  with 
an  old  kind  of  idolatry,  while  a  third  section  of 
the  pop.  believe  in  the  existence  not  only  of  a 
good  deity,  called  UToaidaf,  but  also  of  a  wicked 
spirit  Chaitane^  the  author  of  all  eviL  .In  the 
existence  of  infenor  spirits,  and  in  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  the  people  have  universally  the  most  im- 
plicit faith ;  and  the  hadjis  travelling  through  the 
steppe  reap  great  pecuniary  advantages  by  im- 
posing on  their  credulity.  The  exercises  of  re- 
ligion meet  with  little  attention ;  long  and  fre- 
quent prayers  do  not  suit  the  Kirghis ;  they  fast 
too  often  by  compulsion  to  do  so  by  choice ;  and 
they  are  not  so  friendly  to  cleanliness  as  to  relish 
the  ablutions  enjoined  by  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  extreme 
credulity,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  religions  sen- 
timent among  them. 

The  history  of  the  Kirghi9-^azak»  cannot  be 
traced  with  much  probability  beyond  the  16th 
century.  Earlier  historians,  commencing  even 
with  Herodotus,  say  that  the  steppe  was  inhab.  b^ 
a  people  living  in  felt  tents,  and  'otherwise  assi- 
milated to  the  great  Mongolian  family ;  but  these 
were  Nogais,  not  Kirghis,  being  more  civilised, 
and  in  all  probability  the  builders  of  those  tem- 

Eles  and  houses  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visi- 
le. (See  Herod.,  iv.  24,  46,  and  Heeren'B  Re- 
searches, Asia,  iL  285-298.)  The  name  of  the 
Kirghis  first  appears  in  Russian  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  centuir.  But  Fenlusi,  in  the 
11th  century,  speaks  of  Kazaks  characterised  by 
the  same  habits  as  the  Kirghis,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  then  lived  on  the  great 
steppe  £.  of  the  AraL  They  first  became  nomi- 
nally subject  to  Russia  in  1740,  but  the  rule  of 
that  country  has  never  been  felt  but  by  the  tribes 
adjoining  the  frontier.  As  to  the  native  khans, 
so  also  to  the  Russian  government,  obedience  is 
paid  only  when  it  is  convenient,  a  rapid  journey 
mto  the  mterior  soon  carrying  them  out  of  reach, 
when  it  suits  their  purpose  to  plunder  rather  than 
trade.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  efforts 
now  in  progress  at  Orenouig,  to  introduce  civilisa- 
tion into  the  steppe  by  educating  young  Kiighis, 
will  accomplish  the  professed  <»>ject  of  makinc 
them,  instead  of  a  burden  and  nuisance,  useful 
and  obedient  subjects  of  Russia. 

KIRKCALDl ,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N.  Leith, 
on  the  Edinburgh-Perth  railway.  Pop.  10,841  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a  single 
street,  parallel  to  the  shore,  2  m.  in  length. 
Having  been  originally  laid  out  and  built  with  no 
attention  to  any  general  plan,  but  according  to 
the  taste,  convenience,  and  means  of  the  parties, 
this  street  was  formerly  of  the  most  irregular  de- 
scription, being  narrow,  crooked,  and  the  houses 
frequently  mean  and  poor.  In  1811,  however,  an 
act  was  obtained  for  widening,  paving,  and  light- 
ing the  streets,  and  otherwise  improving  the  town ; 
and  since  that  period  several  new  lines  of  houses 
have  been  constructed,  and  many  important  im- 
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pmvemeuts  effected.  The  bouses  in  the  main 
street  are  now  mo6tIy  of  a  very  respectable  class, 
and  the  shops  are  good,  and  handsomely  fitted  up. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are,  the  par.  church,  rebuilt  in  1807  ;  AbbotshiQl 
church,  within  the  pari.  bor. ;  several  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  Free  Church ;  various  dlMenting 
chapels ;  and  a  handsome  town-house,  including 
a  gaol,  with  a  spire  erected  in  1823.  Besides  the 
parochial  schools,  and  a  variety  of  private  semi- 
naries, there  are  two  charity  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  both  sexes,  on  an  endow- 
ment by  Mr.  Philp,  merchant,  who  bequeathed 
7u,(XKU.  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of 
these  and  similar  schools  in  Pathhead  and  King- 
bom. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  is  that  of 
coarse  linen,  including  sheetings,  ticks,  dowlas, 
and  canvasflw  There  are  also  rope-walks,  bleach- 
tields,  iron  foundries,  and  breweries.  The  harbour, 
near  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  consists  of  an  inner 
and  outer  basin.  It  is  whoUy  artificial,  being 
furaied  of  three  piers,  and  dries  at  low  water ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  town  pos- 
M-«*e9  a  good  deal  of  shipping,  and  carries  on  a 
pretty  extensive  trade.  There  belonged  to  the 
port  on  the  1st  Jan.  1864, 26  sailing  vessds  under 
^K  and  32  above  60  tons,  besides  two  steamers, 
one  of  35,  and  the  other  of  86  tons.  There  is  a 
jrood  deal  of  trade  with  the  N.  of  Europe,  whence 
lif'mp,  flax,  timber,  and  tar  are  imported,  and  to 
which  manufactured  goods  and  coal  are  exported, 
(irciss  customs'  revenue,  10,764/.  in  1863.  There 
15  a  weekly  com  market,  which  is  well  attended. 

Kirticaldy  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  Charies  I. 
in  1644.  It  had  attained  about  this  period  tocon- 
t^iderable  wealth  and  distinction;  bnt  it  subse- 
<|iiently  encountered  severe  losses,  and,  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  it  had  only  two  fenry- 
b<jats  and  one  coasting  vessel.  But  since  1763, 
and  especially  since  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  its  manufactures,  commerce,  and  population 
have  steadily  increased.  It  b  now  governed  by 
a  provoet,  two  bailies,  and  eighteen  councillors. 
Corporation  revenue  699/.  in  1863-64.  Kirkcaldy 
unites  with  Burntisland,  Dysart,  and  Kin^hom, 
in  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
clectncs  in  the  bor.  431  m  1865. 

Kirkcaldy  is  the  birth-place  of  Adam  Smith, 
the  author  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  bom  here 
on  the  5th  of  Jane,  1723.  His  father  bein^  comp- 
( nailer  of  customs  at  this  port,  Smith  received  the 
nidiroents  of  his  education  in  the  parish-school ; 
and  be  afterwards  resided  here,  witn  little  inter- 
ruption, from  1766  to  1776,  occupied  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  his  great  work,  which  appeared  in  the 
List-mentioned  year.  lUith,  the  seat  of  the  Fer- 
PLMm  family,  b  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town, 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  marit  oo.  of  Scothind, 
or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed,  a  stewartry,  in 
the  most  southerly  portion  of  that  kingdom,  com- 
I  rising  the  E.  h^  of  the  district  known  by  the 
name  <^  Galloway.  It  is  bounded  on  the  £..  N., 
and  W,  by  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and 
^Mgtown,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
^fohrav  Frith.  Area,  954  sq.  nu,  or  610,734  acres, 
f»f  whidi  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  part  are 
arable.  Surface  much  diversified,  but  in  general 
hUly,  and  in  extensive  districts  mountainous. 
The  highest  part  of  the  Kell's  range  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,652  (t. ;  and  Caimsmoor  of  Fleet,  on  the 
Uy  of  Wigtown,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,329  ft 
The  greater  number  of  the  hills  are  bleak  and 
barren ;  bat  in  parts,  particularly  on  the  confines 
of  Ayisfairey  they  afibid  good  sheep  pasture.    The 


arable  lands  lie  principallv  to  the  S.  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  tLe  par.  of  Irongmy  to 
Gatehouse;  but  Crififel,  1,831   ft.  high,  on    the 
Solway  Frith,  and  some  other  considerable  hilU, 
lie  within  this  tract.    Climate  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts mild  but  moist;  in  the  upper  districts  it  is 
sometimes   severe.     Except   along  the  Solway 
Frith,  the  soil  even  of  the  arable  land  of  the 
stewartry  has  seldom  a  smooth,  continuous  sur- 
face :  it  IS  very  often  broken  with  gravellv  knolls, 
but  the  hollows  between  these  consist  principally 
of  a  gravelly  or  hasseUy  loam,  and  are  often  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  particularly  well  adapted 
for  turnip  husbandry.    In  wet  summers  the  arable 
knolls  are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  while 
many  of  those  that  do  not  admit  of  cultivation 
yield  excellent  pasture.    Principal  crops,  barley 
and  oats,  bnt  wneat  is  also  raised.     Within  the 
last  few  years  the  turnip  culture  has  made  great 
progress.     Arable  husbandry  has  been  g^reatly 
improved  nnce  the  peace :  furrow  draining  is  now 
extensively  practised,  and  latterly  bone-dust  has 
been  successrully  employed  in  the  raising  of  tur- 
nips.   But  the  soil  and  cliroat«  are  better  suited 
for  g^razing  than  cropping,  and  the  principal  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  is  given  to  the  former.    The 
breed  of  polled  cattle,  peculiar  to  this  co.  and  that 
of  Wigtown,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  empire: 
they  are  principally  sent  up  by  land  when  half 
fat  to  the  Norfolk  fairs ;  but  they  are  also,  with 
sheep,  sometimes  fattened  off  on  turnip  and  sent 
by  steam  to  Liverpool.   Farm  buildings  have  l>cen 
vastly  improved,  and  the  roads,  which  were  for- 
merly execrable,  are  now  nowise  inferior  to  those 
of  anv  other  oo.  in  the  empire.    There  are  some 
very  large  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, more  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  other 
Scotch  coSk    Farms  of  medium  size,  and  all  let  on 
19  year  leases.    This  oo.  and  Wigtown  are  mostly 
subdivided  by  the  dry  stone  w^ls  known,  from 
this  district,  by  the  name  of  *  Galloway  dykes,* 
and  which,  when  well  built,  make  an  excellent 
fence.    Manufactures  and  minerals  unimportant; 
lime,  coal,  and  freestone  are  all  imported  prin- 
cipally from  Whitehaven,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Solway  Frith.    The  granite  us^  in  the  con* 
struction  of  the  Liveri)ool  docks  is  mostly  ob- 
tained from  near  Creetown,  in  this  co.    Principal 
riven,  Dee,  Fleet,  and  Urr;  the  salmon  fisheries 
on  the  fixBt  are  valuable.    Principal  town,  Kirk- 
cudbright   The  CO.  has  twenty-eight  parishes, 
and  sends  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  for  the  co., 
while  the  bor.  of  Kirkcudbright  joins  with  Dum- 
fries, Annan,  and  other  bois.  in  returning  a  mem. 
R^^tered  electon   for   the  oo.  1,353  m  1865. 
In  1861,  the  oo.  had  7,326  inhab.  houses,  and 
42,495  inhabs. ;  while,  in  1841,  it  had  8,162  inhab. 
houses,  and  41,119  inhabs.    The  old  valued  rent 
was  9,549/.;  the  new  valuation  was  279,820/.  for 
1864-65. 

Kirkcudbright,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Dee,  about  6  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Solway  Frith,  24  m.  SW.  Dumfries,  and  83  SSW. 
Edinbufgh,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Glasgow, 
Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  2,638  in 
1861,  against  2,692  in  1841.  It  b  a  finely  situ- 
ated, well  built  town.  The  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
two  stories  high.  A  large  Gothic  church,  with 
a  spire,  was  erected  in  1838,  at  an  expense  of 
6,782/.;  it  has  also  a  gaol  erected  in  1816;  an 
academy,  vrith  a  room  for  the  public  subscription 
library ;  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  once  the 
property  of  the  lords  Kirkcudbright.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  parish  church,  the  Free  Church,  United 
Secession,  and  Kom.  Catholics  have  places  of  wor- 
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ship.  A  school  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  W. 
Johnston,  a  native  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  intended 
to  furnish  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  with  a 
good  English  education,  was  opened  in  1848.  A 
workhouse  for  the  use  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
parishes  of  Tongland,  Twynholm,  Borg^e,  and 
Berwick,  has  been  erected  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  town.  The  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright  is  the 
best  in  the  S.  of  Scotland.  At  low  ebb  In  neap 
tides  there  is  about  10  ft.  water  in  the  river;  and 
aa  the  tide  then  riaes  about  18  fu,  there  is  at  all 
times  water  to  float  the  largest  ships.  The  access 
to  the  Dee  is  much  facilitated  by  the  lighthouse 
erected  in  184d,  on  the  little  Ross  at  ita  mouth. 
But,  despite  its  fine  harbour,  Kirkcudbright,  owing 
to  the  thinness  of  the  population  in  the  vici- 
nity, has  very  little  trade.  The  harbour  revenue 
amounts  to  250/L  a  year.  Ship-building  ia  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  but  it  has  no  ouer  manu- 
facture worth  notice. 

Kirkcudbright  was  made  a  rojal  bor.  by  James 
II.  in  1456.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it 
is  governed  bv  a  [provost,  two  bailies,  and  fourteen 
councillors.  It  unites  with  Dumfries,  Annan,  San- 
quhar, and  Lochmaben,  in  sending  one  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Regiatered  electors,  121  in  1865. 
Corporation  revenue  l,d99iL  in  1868-64.  Its  pecu- 
nianr  affairs  have  been  exceedingly  well  man- 
aged, and  it  has  at  this  moment  the  whole 
property  contained  in  the  charter  of  James  II. 
The  town's  revenues  are  employed  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  academy,  and  the  chaiges  on 
account  of  lighting  the  town  and  supplying  it 
with  water,  for  which  no  assessment  la  imposed 
on  the  inhabitanta.  The  environs  of  the  town  are 
extremelv  beautiful.  The  rising  grounda  on  each 
side  the  nver,  from  Tongland  to  the  sea,  are  em- 
bdUshed  with  plantations.  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the 
residence  of  the  earla  of  Selkirk,  adjoma  the  town 
on  the  S. 

KIRKHAM,  a  manufacturing  and  market 
town  and  par.  of  England,  oo.  I^caater,  bund. 
Amoundemess,  in  the  low  district,  called  the 
Fylde,  7  m.  W.  bv  N.  Preston,  27  m.  N.  Liver- 
pool, and  220  m.  )^NW.  London,  on  the  London 
and  North  Weetem  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  3,380 
and  of  par.  11,446  in  1861.  The  town,  Uiough 
small,  is  handsome  and  well  built.  The  churdi, 
a  large  modem  structure,  was  erected,  in  1822,  at 
an  expense  of  6,0002. :  ita  interior,  which  accom- 
modates nearlv  2,000  persons,  is  ornamented  with 
several  fine  old  monuments^  carefully  replaced  in 
the  new  buildmg.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  patrimony  of  the  dean  and  canona  of  Chriat- 
church,  Oxford,  the  chapelriea  in  the  out-town- 
ships being  in  the  gift  of  the  incumbent  Within 
the  town  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  Swedenborgians,  and 
Rom.  Catholics,  with  attached  Sunday  schools, 
attended  by  about  600  children;  and  connected 
with  the  church  ia  a  national  school  for  boys  and 
girlt.  A  grammar  school,  founded  in  1670,  is  at- 
tended by  80  or  100  boys:  it  ia  managed  by  a 
principal  and  two  under-masters ;  the  instruction 
given  ia  purely  classical.  A  charity  school,  esta- 
blished in  1760,  for  clothing  and  educating  40 
girla,  ia  respectably  conducted.  The  Rom.  Catho- 
ca  have  alao  la^  schoola  for  the  children  of 
that  religion,  which  has  nnmeroua  adherents  in 
and  round  the  town.  The  industry  of  Kirkham, 
20  veara  ago,  was  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  coarse  linens,  of  materials 
brought  from  the  Baltic ;  but  now,  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture is  extensively  carried  on.  The  Lan- 
caster Canal,  the  Lancaster  and  Preston  railway 
(opened  in  1840),  and  the  Preaton  and  Wyre 
railway,  affoni  conveyance  both  for  paseengera 
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and  goods.  Petty  sessions  are  held  once  a  fort- 
night, and  a  court  of  requests  for  debta  under  40«. 
sits  monthly.  Marketa  on  Thunday :  fairs,  Feb. 
4  and  5,  April  29,  and  Oct.  18. 

KIRKLESI,  KIRK-EKLESI,  or  KIRK-KI^ 
LISSA  (meaning  the  Tmcn  of  Forty  Gutrchea),  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Roumelia,  cap. 
circ  of  its  own  name,  80  m.  E.  Adiianople  and 
106  m.  WN  W.  Constantinople ;  lat.  41^  50'  N., 
long.  ie9  65'  E.  Pop.  estimat  at  6,600  families, 
or  28,000  individuala,  about  one-half  of  them 
Greeks.  It  is  a  large,  dirty,  ruinous  town,  sur- 
rounded with  old  walls  defended  by  a  citadel,  and 
has  a  bazaar,  several  mosques  and  hummuma  and 
Greek  places  of  worship.  The  neighbourhood 
produces  an  abundance  of  grapes,  melons,  and 
other  fruits;  and  a  good  deal  of  wine  is  made. 
The  Turkish  inhab.  are  rude,  brutal,  and  ignorant, 
but  the  Greeks  are  a  laise  and  thriving  com> 
munity,  who  have  established  two  good  schools 
on  the  monitorial  system  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  a  degree  of  refinement  to  be  met 
with  in  few  other  towna  of  Turkey. 

KIRKWALL,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.,  market 
town,  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  in  Mainland,  or 
Pomona,  the  largest  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island, 
at  the  head  of  an  open  bay  exposed  to  the  N. ; 
26  m.  N.  by  E.  John  O'Groata,  and  208  m.  X. 
Edinburgh.  Pop.  8,619  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  narrow  and  inconvenient  street, 
about  1  m.  in  length,  parallel  to  the  bay.  The 
houses  have  genendly  their  gables  to  the  street, 
and  most  of  them  bear  the  marks  of  antiquity. 
But  new  and  handsome  houses  are  gradually  being 
erected,  both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Here  most  of  the  country  gentry  reside,  at  least 
during  winter,  and  the  society  of  this  remote 
place  IS  esteemed  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
anv  provincial  town  of  its  sise  in  Scotland,  llie 
only  public  building  of  a  modem  date  is  the 
town  nail,  with  piazzas  in  front,  containing  a 
gjaoL  assembly-rooms,  and  court-room.  The  prin- 
cipal building  in  Kirkwall  is  the  cathedral,  erected 
in  the  12th  century,  and  dedicated  to  Magnus,  one 
of  the  Scandinavian  earls  of  Orkney,  who,  having 
been  assassinated  in  1110,  was  canonised  after 
his  death.  This  venerable  Gothic  structure,  which 
has  been  enlarged  at  different  times,  is,  after  the 
cathedral  of  Glasgow,  the  most  entire  in  Scotland ; 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  its  extreme  length 
being  236  ft,  its  greatest  width  66  ft,  the  height 
of  the  roof  71  ft.,  and  that  of  the  spire  140  ft 
But  the  original  spire  having  been  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1671,  the  present  spire  is  modem, 
and  it  ia,  also,  unworthy  of  the  building.  About 
100  yds.  S.  from  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of 
two  ancient  edifices,  viz.  the  Earl's  Palace,  built 
by  Patrick  Stewart,  earl  of  Orkney,  and  the 
Bishop's  Palace.  In  the  latter,  Haco,  king  of 
Norway,  died  on  his  retum  to  Orkney,  after  the 
unsuccessful  battle  of  Laigs,  in  1268,  and  James  V. 
occupied  it  on  his  visit  to  the  island  in  1640. 
The  remains  of  Kirkwall  Castle,  on  the  W.,  are 
still  visible.  The  cathedral  formed  the  cemetery 
of  many  Scandinavian  kings,  nobles,  and  warriors. 
The  par.  chureh,  conabting  of  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  is  coll^^te.  There  are  also  chapels 
belonging  resoectively  to  the  Associate  Synod, 
Original  Seceaers,  and  Independenta.  The  town 
haa  numerous  and  well  attended  schools,  Beveial 
libraries,  a  museum,  and  a  printing-presa.  Mal- 
colm Laing,  the  hiatorian  of  SootUnd,  was  bora 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kirkmdl*  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  the  bor. ;  and  at  hia  death,  in 
1818,  his  remains  were  intcned  in  St.  Magnus* 
cathedral. 


KIRRIEMUIR 

Rye  straw  raiMd  in  Orkney  having  been 
fotind  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  plait  for  ladies'  bonnets,  the  busi- 
neas  is  carried  on  in  Kirkwall  to  a  considerable 
extent,  though  not  so  much  so  as  formerly.  It 
has  alM>  distilleries,  and  some  weaving  is  carried 
on  for  domestic  use.  The  herring,  cod,  and  lobster 
fishery  is  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
townu  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  law  for  the  whole 
of  Orkney.  Kirkwall  has  a  custom-house,  which 
comprises  all  the  harbours  in  the  Orkneys;  its 
revenues  amounted  to  98U  in  1859 ;  to  1881  in 
1861 ;  and  to  114^  in  1868.  A  steam-boat  plies 
between  Leith  and  Kirkwall,  touching  at  Aber- 
deen, Wick,  and  intermediate  ports :  m  summer 
it  goes  as  far  as  Lerwick,  in  Shetland.  Kirkwall 
has  an  annual  fair  in  the  month  of  August,  which 
lasts  about  two  weeks;  and  the  greater  nart  of 
all  the  mercantile  business  of  the  Orkney  Islands 
is  negotiated  at  this  fiur. 

Kirkwall  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  James  IlL  in 
1486.  It  unites  with  Cromarty,  Wick,  Dingwall, 
I>omoch,  and  Tain  in  sending  a  member  to  the 
U.  of  C.    Re^nstered  electors,  157  in  1865. 

KIRRIEMUIR,  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  and 
manufiicturing  town  and  par.  of  Scotland,  oo. 
Forfar,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  partly  on  a  flat 
and  partly  on  an  inclined  plain,  along  the  N.  brow 
of  a  picturesque  glen,  through  which  the  stream- 
let Garry  runs,  15  m.  N.  by  W.  Dundee,  and  5  m. 
XW.  Forfar.  Pop.  8,275  in  1861.  The  Gram- 
pians are  within  8  m.  of  the  town,  on  the  N.  The 
view  from  its  upper  part,  about  400  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  most  extensive  and  striking, 
havini^  the  Grampian  ran^  on  the  N.,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  splendid  valley  of  Stnithmore 
on  the  S.  The  form  of  the  town  has  some  analog}' 
to  an  anchor.  The  only  public  buildings  are,  tne 
tndes'  hall,  the  property  of  12  friendly  societies 
of  the  town  and  parish ;  the  parish  church ;  and 
chapels  belonging  respectivelv  to  the  Associate 
Synod,  the  Relief  the  Original  Seceders,  and  the 
Episoopalians.  There  are  16  schools  in  the  par., 
of  which  8  are  endowed,  1  supported  by  subscrip- 
tiona,  and  12  unendowed.  There  are  2  bequests 
for  edncation,  the  one  educating  about  50  boys, 
the  other  20  boys  and  50  girls.  Dr.  M'Crie,  the 
biographer  of  John  Knox,  and  Dr.  Jamieson,  the 
Scotch  lexicographer,  were  once  dissenting  clergy- 
men in  Kirriemuir. 

Though  inland,  and  devoid  of  ready  communi- 
cation with  the  sea,  Kirriemuir  has  attained  to 
oon^derable  eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  kinds  of  Unen  fabrics,  such  as  Osnaburgs, 
sail-cloth,  bamng,  and  imitation  Russia  sheetii^. 
Tikis  branch  drbusiness,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  Dundee  manufacturers, 
was  introduced  soon  after  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

Kirriemuir  is  governed  by  a  bailie,  nominated 
by  the  feudal  superior  (Lord  Doufflas).  The  peace 
is  preserved  by  a  body  of  constables,  chosen  an- 
noallT. 

KISHM  (the  Oarada  of  an.  Greek  authon), 
the  Ursest  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
chief  <n  a  group  situated  near  its  month,  extend- 
ing between  lat.  55^  and  66o  80'  N.,  and  long.  26^ 
and  27^  £^  comprising  Ormuz,  Kenn,  Anjar,  La- 
rak,  and  many  smaller  islands.  Kishm  is  of  an 
elongated  shape,  nearly  60  m.  in  leng^  E  to  W., 
and  12  m.  in  Its  greatest  breadth.  Pop.  estimated 
at  5,000.  It  is  separated  from  the  mam  land  bv 
ClaicDce  Straits,  a  narrow  and  intricate  channel, 
navisnble,  however,  for  large  ships,  the  soundinss 
Tarring  from  4  to  12  fathoms.  A  ridge  of  hiUs 
extends  horn  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
isbnid  on  its  8.  side ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is 
moatlj  plain.   Sandstone  is  the  predominant  fbrm- 
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ation.     The  surface  is  genemlly  arid  and  barren, 
and  is  in  parts  extensively  incrusted  with  saline 
efflorescence ;  but  a  few  portions  are  remarkably 
productive.    The  N.  part  of  the  island  is  the  most 
fertile  and  populous :  the  soil  there  consists  of  a 
black  loam,  on  which  wheat,  barley,  vc^tables, 
melons,  gnjp^  "^  dates  in  lai]^  quantities  are 
produced.  The  island  at  present  yields  com  enough 
for  home  consumption.  Boats  from  all  parts  of  the 
gulf  come  to  Kisnm  for  wood.  Cattle  and  poultry 
are  reared:  the  fonner  are  scarce,  but  ^oats  are 
bred  in  considerable  numbers,  and  thrive  well. 
The  greatest  enemies  of  the  goats  are  jackals,  with 
which  the  island  is  much  infested ;  antelopes  of  a 
superior  breed,  partridges,  and  rock  pigeons  abound, 
and  wildfowl  in  winter.    The  inhab.  are  chiefly 
Arabs ;  they  employ  themselves  in  fishing,  a^p- 
cultnre,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  reside 
chiefly  in  villages  and  hamlets  scattered  alone  the 
coasts.    Kishm  is  said  to  have  once  contained  up- 
wards of  800  towns  and  villages,  but  at  present  it 
has  not  half  that  number.    The  chief  towns  are 
Kishm  at  its  £.,  and  Basidoh  at  its  W.  extremity, 
and  Left  on  itsN.  side.    Kishm,  with  about  2,000 
inhab.,  seems  to  have  been  formerly  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.    It  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  mud  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  on  which  a 
few  old  guns  are  mounted.    Streets  narrow  and 
dir^ ;  houses  flat  roofed,  and  some  of  them  laxse 
and  neatly  fitted  up.    The  bazaar  is  plentifuUy 
supplied  with  many  kinds  of  ve^tables  and  fruits 
from  Persia;  and  good  wines,  dned  fruits,  silk  and 
cotton  cloths,  and  carpets  of  the  richest  patterns, 
may  be  obtained.    The  town  has  a  hnak  trade  and 
a  bustling  appearance,  many  native  vessels  calling 
for  food  and  water,  or  to  take  pilots  for  the  Kishm 
channel.    It  is  the  residence  of  the  sheiklu    A 
few  coasting  vessels  are  built  here  with  timber 
from  the  MsJabar  coast.    Basidoh,  or  Bassadore, 
once  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  ruins  of 
their  town  and  fort  may  stul  be  traced.    It  is  ad- 
mirably situated  in  most  respects  and  healthy, 
but  ill  supplied  with  water.    Being  the  prindpal 
station  in  the  ^^  for  ships  of  the  Indian  navy, 
it  has  several  European  houses  and  public  build- 
ings, including  a  hospital,  store  and  guard  houses, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  commander  of  the  In- 
dian squadron.    Its  port  is  difficult  to  enter,  but 
vessels  have  good  anchora^  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  4 
m.  from  the  shore.    Left  is  at  present  a  town  of 
only  600  inhab. :  it  was  bombarded  bv  the  English 
in  1809.    Vessels  may  lie  before  it  m  4^  fathoms 
water  completely  landlocked. 

The  island  of  Anjar,  8  m.  S.  of  Kishm,  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  5  or  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  uninha- 
bited, though  the  remains  of  a  town  and  reservoir 
be  still  visible  on  its  N.  side.  It  is  covered  with 
pits  of  salt  and  metallic  ores,  and  between  it  and 
Kishm  is  an  excellent  anchorage.  Larak,  to  the 
SE.,  is  also  of  volcanic  origin,  and  inhabited  only 
bv  a  few  fishermen.  The  Great  and  Little  Tombs, 
about  25  m.  SW.  Kishm,  are  low  and  uninhabited. 
The  small  islets  between  Kishm  and  the  main  land 
are  verdant  and  covered  with  wood,  a  circumstance 
rare  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Persia.  Nearchus 
visited  and  described  this  island  group ;  and  Arrian 
affirms  that  in  his  time  was  to  be  seen  in  Kishm 
the  sepulchre  of  its  first  king  Eirthias,  from  whom 
the  gulf  was  named*  Mare  Lrythraum,  These 
islands  are  now  governed  by  a  sheildi,  tributary  to 
the  im&m  of  Muscat. 

KLATTAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circ.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Bradlenka,  70  m.  SW.  Prague, 
on  the  railway  from  Prague  to  Ratisbon.  Pop. 
7,882  in  1867.  The  town  u  well  built,  and  has  a 
castle,  some  handsome  churches,  a  council-house, 
with  a  tower  150  it.  in  height,  containing  a  bell 
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>^'cighing  90  centners,  a  gymnasium,  high  school, 
two  hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth 
and  stockings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  eigh£  century. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  \  ork,  W.  Riding,  wap. 
Claro,  16^  m.  W.  by  N.  York,  the  same  distance 
N.  Leeds,  and  182  m.  N.  bv  W.  London  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  6,402 
in  1861.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
slope,  NE.  of  the  Nidd,  the  stream  of  which  is 
rapid,  deep,  and  very  serviceable  for  turning  the 
wheels  of  mills  and  machinerjr  connected  with 
the  linen  trade.  Two  stone  bridges  cross  it,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  town ;  and  on  a 
beetling  crag,  close  over  the  torrent,  stands  a 
ruined  castle,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  other  side 
the  river,  is  a  curious  dropping  well,  the  water  of 
which  runs  from  a  source  60  ft.  above,  and  trickles 
through  a  porous  limestone  rock  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  deliver  about  20  gallons  per  minute. 
At  no  great  distance  Is  an  oratory,  carved  out  of 
the  rock,  and  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream  are 
the  ruins  of  a  priory,  founded  by  Richard,  brother 
of  Henry  IIL,  and  a  cavern  known  as  St.  Robert's 
Cave,  where  Eugene  Aram,  now  so  well  known 
through  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer's  novel,  committed  the 
muider  in  1746,  of  which  he  was  convicted  fifteen 
years  after.  The  streets  of  Knaresborou^h  are 
broad,  regularly  laid  out,  weU  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas :  the  nouses  are  almost  wholly  of  stone, 
and  many  of  them  laige  and  handsome.  The 
market-plaoe  is  extensive,  and  there  is  a  good 
market-house.  The  court-house  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  old  castle,  and  another  part  of  it  is  used 
as  a  prison  for  the  liberty  of  the  forest  of  Knares- 
borough.  The  par.  church  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, but  little  beauty.  The  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  R.  Catholics  have  also 
places  of  worship,  and  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
church  and  chapels  are  attended  by  upwards  of 
«00  children,  A  charity  school,  two  national 
schools,  an  infant  school,  a  school  of  industry,  and 
two  other  schools,  fiimish  instruction  to  about  600 
children,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  working  classes. 

The  public  institutions  of  the  town  comprise  a 
public  hbrar^r,  dispensary,  lying-in  charity,  savings' 
bank,  and  Bible  society. 

The  industry  of  Knaresborough  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  linen-weaving.  The  trade  has  been  long 
establislied,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  vested 
in  mills,  warehouses,  and  machinery.  Knares- 
borough has  a  great  com  market,  and  from  this 
i)lace  and  Ripon  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
Vv.  Riding  are  principally  supplied. 

Knaresborough  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  governed 
by  a  bailiff.  Amount  assessed  to  property  tax, 
1 2,6942.  in  1862.  The  pari,  franchise  was  granted 
in  1  Mary  (1653),  since  which  the  bor.  has  sent 
two  menis.  to  the  H.  of  C.  llie  right  of  voting, 
till  1832,  was  vested  in  the  owners  of  84  burgage 
tenures,  all  of  which,  excepting  four,  being  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  members 
were  his  nominees.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged 
the  limits  of  the  bor.  by  including  in  it  parts  of 
the  townships  of  Scriven  and  Knaresborough. 
liegistercd  electors,  271  in  1866.  Markets  on 
Wed.,  and  on  alternate  Weds,  for  cattle.  Sheep 
fairs,  Wed.  and  Thurs.  after  Jan.  18,  Wed.  after 
March  12,  May  6  and  7,  Aug.  12.  Statute  fairs, 
Tues.  and  Wed.  after  October  10,  and  Wed.  after 
Nov.  22. 

KNIGHTON,  a  market  town,  pari  bor.,  and 
par.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Radnor,  on  the  Teme,  28  m. 
SSW.  Shrewsbuiy,  and  188  m.  WNW.  London. 
l*up.  of  pari.  bor.  1,666,  and  of  par.  1,863  in  1861. 

Area  of  parish,  262  acrea.    The  town  comprises 
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two  chief  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  the  fs^entle  acclivity  on  which  it  standi^, 
not  only  gives  it  a  picturesque  appearance,  but 
greatly  contributes  to  its  clieanliness.  A  small 
modem-built  church,  subordinate  to  that  of  Stowe 
in  Shropshire,  and  a  chapel  for  Methodists,  are  the 
only  places  of  worship ;  and  the  charities  comprise 
a  n«e-school  and  an  almshouse.  Knighton  is 
principally  occupied  by  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
maltstera.  It  has  no  manufactures,  the  wool-dyeing 
and  spinning  business  having  ceased  to  exist. 
Wool-stapling  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  though 
much  less  than  before  1811,  when  a  large  eatabUsh- 
ment  failed.  The  market  is  large,  and  is  attended 
by  dealers  from  Birmingham  and  its  neigfaboir- 
hood,  who  come  for  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
and  cheese.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 
The  officers  of  the  borough  are  a  bailiff,  bdrgesses, 
and  constables ;  but  they  have  little  or  do  author- 
ity, and  the  bailiff's  only  business  is  to  collect  the 
chief  rents  of  the  manor,  which  belongs  to  the 
earl  of  Oxford.  The  boundaries  of  the  parL  bor. 
were  not  changed  by  the  Boundary  Act  of  1832, 
and  in  1866  there  were  401  registered  electors  in 
the  bor.  of  New  Radnor,  to  which  Knighton  is 
contributory. 

Knighton  is  called  by  the  Welsh  Tref^Ciavd, 
or  *  the  town  on  the  dyke,'  from  the  circomatance 
of  its  position  close  to*  Offa's  dyke,  which  enters 
the  parish  on  the  N.,  and  ranning  due  S.  about  2 
m..  may  be  traced  through  several  parishea  into 
the  CO.  of  Hereford. 

KNUTSFORD  (comipted  from  Cmde's  Ford, 
so  called  because  the  Danish  Canute  crossed  here 
with  his  army),  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Chester,  hund.  Bucklbw,  11^  m.  W.  by 
N.  Macclesfield,  13^  m.  S.  by  W.  Manchester,  and 
164  m.  NW.  London,  on  the  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Pop,  of  town,  3,676,  and  of  par. 
4,194  in  1861.  Area  of  parish,  4,300  acres.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Over  and 
Nether  Knutsford.  by  the  brook  Birken,  an  affluent 
of  the  Bodlin,  which  rises  about  ^  m.  S.  In 
Nether  Knutsford  are  the  market-place,  sessions- 
house,  and  county-gaoL  The  church,  a  modem 
structure  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  square  tower, 
was  built  in  1741,  when  the  parish  was  separated 
Irom  that  of  Rostheme.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  private  patronage.  Another  church,  at  Over 
Knutsford,  is  in  the  patrona|^  of  Lord  de  Tabley. 
The  other  places  of  worship  are  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Unitarians;  'and 
Sunday  schools  are  connected  with  the  two  former, 
as  well  as  the  churches.  The  charities  of  the 
town  comprise  a  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  well  endowed  by  an  ancestor 
of  the  Legh  family,  a  school  of  industry  for  1 00 
girls,  supported  by  the  Egerton  family  (who  sup- 
port also  another  school  at  Roethenie),  and  a 
parochial  school  for  70  boys.  The  manu&cturcs 
of  shag,  cotton  velvet,  sewing  thread,  worsted,  and 
leather,  employ  many  hands ;  but  the  supply  o( 
the  wants  of  the  opulent  gentry  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  is  a  chief  source  of  support  to  the  trades- 
people. Races  are  held  annually  in  July,  and 
are  well  attended.  Knutsford  *u  the  election 
town  for  the  N.  division  of  Cheshire,  and  sessdons 
are  held  in  July  and  October.  Markets  on  Satur- 
days. Cloth  and  cattle  fairs,  Whit-Tuea,  July  10, 
and  Nov.  8. 

KOMORN.    See  Comorn. 

KONIEH  (an.  Jamitan),  a  town  of  Afiiatic 
Turkey,  prov.  Karamania,  cap.  of  a  JPAcb.  and 
sandjiak  of  its  own  name,  27  m.  E.  by  8.  Smyrna, 
and  182  m.  S.  Angora.  Pop.  about  30,000,  chiefly 
Turks.  It  extends  over  the  plain  £.  and  Sw  far 
beyond  the  walls,  which  are  about  2  m.  in  circ 
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Snow-Ksovered  monnUins  surroaud  the  level  oonn- 
tnr  on  ertry  side  except  the  E.,  where  a  dreary 
pL-iin  exteada  to  the  homon.  The  walls  were 
l>uilt  by  the  Suljek  sultans,  of  materials  taken 
from  more  ancient  edifices;  and  the  figures  in 
aJto  rdievo  which  ornament  the  gates  are  alleged 
t^i  be  amongst  the  finest  in  Turkey.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  a  small  eminence  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  a  fortified  palace,  onoe  inhabited  by  the 
Nfljuk  prinoeo.  The  present  public  buildings  com- 
prise 12  large  and  numerous  smaller  mosques  (that 
of  Saltan  Selim  having  been  built  on  the  model  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople),  sevend  madressas 
or  coUegea,  2  Armenian  churches,  4  public  baths, 
and  7  khans  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants. 
The  importance  of  Konieh  belongs  to  the  past, 
for  it  has  now  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and 
exhibits  every  mark  of  desolation  and  decay.  A 
few  carpets  and  some  morocco  leather  are  manu- 
factured here ;  but  trade  is  in  a  very  languishing 
state,  and  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  adjacent 
territc»ry  is  permitted  to  lie  waste. 

Iconiom,  the  cap.  of  Lycaonia,  mentioned  by 
nerodotns  and  Xenophon  as  being  on  the  great 
post  road  between  Ssjrdis  and  Snsa,  is  reported  by 
Strabo  to  have  been  a  well-built  town,  situated  in 
a  line  coantr}-,  and  is  celebrated  in  gospel  history 
a»  having  been  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  persecution 
by  the  unbelieving  inhab.  (Acts  xiv.  1 — 7.) 
AAer  the  taking  of  Nicasa  by  the  Crusaders  in 
1099,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  SeUuk  sultans 
of  Roam,  bv  whom  it  was  much  embellished  and 
enlarged.  ^Frederick  Barbarossa  expelled  them  in 
1189;  bat,  after  his  death,  they  re-entered  their 
capital,  and  lived  in  splendour  till  the  irruption 
of  Jenghia-Khan  and  his  son  Holukow,  who  broke 
the  power  of  the  Seljulu.  Konieh  has  been  in- 
cludied  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
since  the  time  of  Bajazet,  who  finally  extirpated 
the  Ameers  of  Karamania. 

Kl  )NKiGBATZ  (Boh.  Kralowy-JIradecz,  a  town 
of  Bohemia,  cap.  circ  of  same  name,  on  the  Elbe, 
63  m.  EXE.  Prague,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  6,061  in  1857.  The  town  is 
fortified,  and  has  3  suburbs,  some  large  barracks,  a 
tine  cathedral,  Jesuits'  college,  episcopal  seminary, 
gymnaatoin,  high  school,  and  a  celebrated  orphan 
as>'him.  Woollen  cloth  weaving  is  the  chief 
eoiph>Tment  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  taken 
several  times  by  the  Prussians  during  the  last 
oenturv. 

KOS^IGSBERG,  a  Urge  cit^  of  the  Prussian 
sutea,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Prussia  Proper,  and  of 
a  reg.  and  drc.  of  the  same  name,  820  m.  N.  Ber- 
lin, on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Wilna  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  94,580  in  1861.  A  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pregal  prevents  vessels  drawing 
more  than  5  or  6  it.  water  ascending  the  river  to 
KOnigsbeig,  so  that  its  port  is  properly  at  PiUau, 
at  the  jancti<m  of  the  Frische  Haff  with  the 
Baltic  A  part  of  KOnigsbei^  is  btult  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Piegel,  the  houses  being  founded 
on  pilea,  as  at  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  Opposite 
to  this  island,  and  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river, 
stands  the  rest  of  the  city,  consisting  of  the  old 
town,  and  a  quarter  to  the  £.  called  Lobenicht. 
The  circ.  of  these  3  qnarten,  which  properly  form 
the  city,  hardly  exceeds  2  m. ;  but  tne  suburbs 
are  very  widely  spread,  and  the  wall  that  encloses 
the  whole  is  no  less  than  9  m.  in  eirc.  A  large 
portion  of  the  included  space,  however,  consists 
of  gardens  and  open  fields.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town  are  long«  narrow,  and  ill-paved,  lined  by 
lofty  old-fashioned  houses,  the  basement  stories 
c^  which  prmect  far  out  in  the  shape  of  terraces, 
with  their  flights  of  steps  guarded  by  antiquated 
brass  lailinga.    The  old  town  contains  the  town- 
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house,  rebuilt  in  1774 ;  an  anatomical  theatre,  a 
hospital  fur  the  widows  and  orphans  of  citizens, 
and  many  large  warehouses.  The  quarter  to  the 
E.  of  the  old  town  contains  a  large  hospital  on 
the  river  side,  a  mint,  theatre,  an  orphan  house. 
Here  also  is  the  old  royal  palace  or  castle,  now  the 
government-house.  The  insulated  part  of  the 
town  contains  the  council-house,  exchange,  and 
university  buildings.  Its  orphan-house  is  also  a 
conspicuous  edifice,  but  none  of  these  rival  the 
cathedral,  which,  besides  its  architecture  and 
ornaments,  is  remarkable  for  its  organ,  erected  in 
1721,  containing  6,000  pipes,  and  for  several 
monuments  of  the  old  dukes  of  Brandenburg,  the 
founders  of  the  monarchy.  There  are  7  bridges 
over  the  arms  of  the  PregcL 

Kdnigsberg  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
prov.,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  a  tribunal  of 
commerce.  Its  university,  founded  in  1544,  ha<l 
Kant,  who  died  here  in  1804,  for  one  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  is  attended  by  about  350  students. 
The  city  has,  besides,  three  gymnasiums,  two 
seminaries  for  preachers,  with  numerous  schools, 
a  royal  literary  8<iciety,  a  celebrated  observatory, 
and  various  other  lite'rar}'  establishments,  and  a 
blind  asylum.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  leather,  gloves,  lace,  wax,  soap,  and  re- 
fined sugar,  with  breweries  and  distilleries  on  a 
large  scale.  The  great  articles  of  export  consist 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  tares,  fiax  and 
hemp,  timber,  linseed,  ashes,  and  bristles;  the 
imports  being  colonial  products,  cotton  and  cotton 
twist,  wine,  dye  stuffs,  spices,  oil,  and  coals. 

KOOM,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Adjemi, 
district  of  its  own  name,  186  m.  N.  by  W.  Ib[mi- 
han,  and  60  m.  S.  by  W.  Teheran;  Ut.  34°  4.V 
N.,  long.  50O  29'  E.  Pop.  estim.  at  7,000.  The 
city  stands  in  an  extensive  plain,  and  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  river  rising  at  no  great  distance,  and 
lost  eastward  in  the  great  salt  desert  On  ap- 
proaching the  citv,  the  remains  of  habitations, 
gardens,  and  tom\)s  become  so  numerous  as  to 
evince  that  this  district  was  formerly  very  popu- 
lous. Among  the  sepulchral  ruins  are  upwards  of 
100  tombs  of  tiHom  zadeha  (descendants  of  im&ms), 
distinguished  by  their  tiled  cupolas.  There  b  a 
very  beautiful  college,  with  a  celebrated  mosquo 
and  mausoleum  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Im&m  Reza,  and  con- 
tainiiig  the  tombs  also  of  Sefi  I.  and  Shah  Abbas 
II.  The  dome  is  lofty,  and  with  the  interior 
covered  with  gilt  plates.  Koom,  although  for- 
merly a  place  of  some  trade  in  fruit,  silk,  soap, 
sword-blades,  and  white  earthenware,  has  sunk 
into  utter  insignificance.  The  bazaars  hanlly 
contain  40  shops,  and  the  only  emplo3rment  of  the 
inhab.  is  the  cultivation  of  a  Uttle  com  and  rice. 
In  fact,  the  place  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
ruins,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  buildings  have 
been  untenanted  for  half-a-oentury.  Its  sanctity, 
however,  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  pil^magc,  is 
generally  celebrated  throughout  Persia,  and  de- 
votees still  order  their  bones  to  be  brought  here 
for  sepulture. 

Koom  is  conjectured  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Choana,  \nsited  by  Alexander.  In  the 
Shah  Nameh  it  is  named  as  an  ancient  city,  and 
its  foundation  assigned  to  Kai-Kobad.  More  de- 
pendence, however,  may  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ment, that  it  was  either  founded  or  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Timur-Leng  destroyed  it,  but  it  regained 
its  importance  under  the  ^fi  dynasty.  In  Cliar- 
din's  time  there  were  15,000  houses,  20  large 
mosques,  extensive  bazaars  and  a  handsome  bridge 
over  the  river;  but  in  1722,  when  the  Affghans 
invaded  Persia,  they  pillaged  and  all  but  destroyed 
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the  city.  Repeated  earthquakes  have  also  much 
damaged  the  remaining  buildings,  and  Room  is 
now  only  a  melancholy  ruin. 

KOONDOOZ,  an  indep.  khanat  of  Central  Ania, 
between  the  d5th  and  38th  deg.  N.  lat,  and  the 
86th  and  72nd  £.  long.,  at  present  oompriiiing,  as 
tributary  states,  Budi^shan,  and  many  other  small 
chiefBhips  N.  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  has  N.  the 
territ  or  Hissar  and  Durwaz,  £.  the  Bolor-Tagh 
mountains,  separating  it  from  the  Chinese  dom. ; 
S.  Caufiristan  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Caubnl ;  and  W.  a  part  of  Affghan- 
istan  and  the  territ.  of  fialkh.  The  oentnd  part 
of  this  dom.,  or  Koondooz  Proper,  seems  to  be 
situated  on  a  lower  level  than  the  surrounding 
provs.  It  ia  of  limited  dimensions,  is  enclosed 
by  ranges  of  low  hills,  and  watered  by  two  of  the 
pnncijMil  tributaries  of  the  Ozus,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course.  It  is  in  many  parts  so  marshy,  that 
the  roads  are  obliged  to  be  constructed  on  piles  of 
wood,  fixed  among  noxious  and  rank  vegetation. 
The  climate  is  pestiferous;  snow  lies  for  three 
months  in  winter,  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  often 
excessive.  The  soil  is,  however,  very  fertile ;  and 
produces  abundant  crops  of  grain.  In  the  marshy 
grounds  rice  is  the  chief  product,  and  in  the  drier 
grounds  wheat  and  barley.  The  revenues  of  the 
chief  are  derived,  as  in  the  other  £.  states,  from 
the  land :  they  are  paid  principally  in  kind,  and 
are  said  to  amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  Apricots,  plums,  and  chemes,  are 
plentiful,  as  are  most  necessaries  of  life ;  a  good 
deal  of  silk,  also,  is  produced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oxns.  Since  the  conquest  of  Budukshan,  that 
proy.  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  depopulated. 
Its  inhab.  being  carried  off  to  cultivate  the  lands 
of  Koondooz,  where  they  die  rapidly  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate.  The  surrounding  provs. 
have  mostly  both  a  rich  soil  and  a  good  climate. 
The  inhabe.  of  Koondooz  are  mostly  Tadjiks.  (See 
Bokhara.)  The  khan  or  meer  is,  however,  an 
Uzbek,  Koondooz  appearing  to  be  the  most 
southerly  region  into  wnich  the  Uzbeks  ever  pene- 
trated, and  aiterwards  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  dominion.  The  army,  comprising  about 
20,000  cavalry  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  consists 
chiefly  of  Uzbeks ;  but  most  of  the  civil  employ- 
ments under  the  state  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  pop.  The  khan  frequently  makes 
*chupawaU^  or  predatoiy  incursions  into  the 
neignbouring  temt.  of  Balkh,  and  the  Hazaurdi 
coimtry,  for  prisoners,  whom  he  sells  for  slaves ; 
and  the  chief  of  Chitral  pays  his  tribute  in  human 
bein^  who,  being  also  sold  by  the  EJian,  form  a 
principal  article  of  export  from  Koondooz.  lliere 
IS  a  considerable  trade  between  Koondooz  and  the 
Chinese  prov.  of  Yarkund,  and  sometimes  an  ex- 
change of  presents.  Tea  is  an  important  article 
of  consumption.  European  and  other  foreign 
luxuries  are  derived  from  Bokhara,  in  exchange 
for  daves  and  cattle  sent  to  its  markets.  At  pre- 
sent, of  idl  the  Uzbek  states,  Koondooz  is  the  most 
adverse  to  British  influence. 

Koondooz,  the  nominal  cap.,  is  in  a  wide  valley, 
near  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  about  lat.  86^ 
60'  N.,  and  long.  690  lO'  £.  It  has  formerly  been 
a  large  town,  but  its  pop.  does  not  now  exceed 
1,500.  It  has  a  mud  fort,  surrounded  W  a  ditch, 
and  the  winter  residence  of  the  chief.  The  largest 
town  in  the  khan's  dom.  is  Khooloom. 

KOROTCHA,  or  KAROTCHA,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Koursk,  cap.  dre.,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  road  from 
Yonmeje  to  Kharkoff,  100  m.  SW.  the  former  dty. 
Pop.  6,171  in  1858.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  gardens,  and  has  several 
churches,   nearly   all,   however,   constructed   of 
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timber.  It  has  also  a  nltpetre  mamifaetoiy,  witli 
an  extensive  trade  in  apples,  for  which  its  vidnit  V' 
is  famous.  Korotcha  was  founded  by  Michael 
Fedorovitch  in  1658,  as  a  barrier  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Crim-Tartars. 

KOSTENDIL,  or  GHIUSTEXDIL  (JntimaHa 
secunda),  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Rou- 
melia,  and  cap.  sandjiak  of  its  own  name,  107  m. 
N.  Salonica,  and  192  m.  WNW.  Adrianoplc.  Pop. 
estimat,  at  8,000.  It  stands  on  the  N.  declivity 
of  the  Karasu  mountains,  at  a  short  distance  frona 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strouma  (the  an.  Sttymum)^ 
and  is  defended  by  a  crenellated  widl  flanked  with 
square  towers.  A  bazaar,  governor's  palace,  and 
several  sulphur  baths  are  the  only  public  esta- 
blishments. Employment  is  given  to  a  portion 
of  ^e  pop.  by  tne  silver  and  iron  mines  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

KOSTROMA,  a  gov.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  b<v 
tween  66°  45' and  690 1 2^  N.  lat,  and  40°  27' and  480 
E.  long.,  having  N.  the  gov.  of  Vologda.  W.  Jaro- 
slavl,  8.  Wladmir  and  Nijegorod,  and  K  Viatka. 
Area  80,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,076,988  in  1858.  Sur- 
face flat,  with  some  undulations.  It  is  indifferently- 
fertile,  being  marshy  in  the  N.,  while  in  the  S.  it 
is  sandy  and  clayey.  Climate  severe,  but  healthy. 
It  is  watered  by' the  Wolga,  and  by  its  important 
tributaries  the  Ounja  and  Yetlouga.  Rnncipal 
com  crop  nre,  but  the  (quantity  grown  is  insulii- 
dent  for  the  consumption.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
largely  produced.  Cattle  few,  and  but  little  at- 
tended ta  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  forests,  which  are  extensive,  valuable,  and 
better  taken  care  of  than  those  of  most  other  go- 
vernments. The  rivers  and  lakes  furnish  abun- 
dance of  fish.  The  inhabs.  particularly  excel  in 
the  preparation  of  Russia  leather,  and  there  are 
various  fabrics  of  cloth  and  linen.  Many  of  the 
peasants  are  masons,  carpenters,  Ac.,  who  secJc  for 
employment  in  the  summer  season  in  the  ood- 
tiguous  governments ;  and  many  are  employed  at 
home,  in  the  making  of  charcoal,  pitch  and  tar, 
mats,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  consumption, 
boats,  and  rafts. 

Kostroma,  the  cap.  of  the  above  gov^  on  the 
Wolga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kostroma  with 
that  river.  Pop.  20,680  in  1858.  The  sitaation 
of  the  town  is  elevated  and  agreeable ;  houses 
mostly  of  stone ;  the  rampart  of  earth  i>y  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  has  been  converted 
into  a  promenade.  It  has  a  handsome  catbedralt 
two  large  convents,  a  great  number  of  chnrehes, 
and  a  large  stone  builcUng,  or  bazaar,  for  the  se- 
curity, exhibition,  and  sale  of  merehandise.  There 
are  sevttal  tanneries,  with  manufactures  of  linen, 
Prussian  blue,  soap,  and  tallow,  a  bell-foandry. 
Various  fairs,  and  a  considerable  oommeroe. 

KOTAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  R^poo- 
tana,  on  the  Chnmbul,  195  m.  SW.  Agra.  Popw 
estim.  at  26,000.  The  town  has  some  good  and 
well  stocked  bazaars,  and  a  great  number  of 
temples  and  substantial  private  houses.  The  en- 
trances to  Kotah  are  through  double  gateways,  and 
its  walls  are  surrounded  by  a  fosse  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock.  Its  chief  public  ediflce  is  the  PslAoe  of 
the  rajah,  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  lonv  white 
turrets,  and  enclosed  by  a  separate  line  of  works. 
Kotah  has  manufactures  of  doth  and  other  artidea 
of  native  consumption.  Its  territory  is  among  the 
most  flourishing  of  India. 

KOURSK,  a  government  in  the  S.  part  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  having  that  of  Orioff  on  the  N., 
Voronetz  on  the  £.,  Khaikoff  on  the  S.,  and 
Tchemigoff  on  the  W.  Area  17,882  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,811,972  in  1858.  Surface  flat,  or  slightly  undu- 
lating ;  soil  very  fertile ;  forests  not  very  exten~ 
sive,  and  in  some  parts  there  is  a  scardty'of  wood. 
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lime  an  no  navigable  riven,  the  want  of  which 
is  ooe  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  the  govern- 
ment The  chmate  is  mild  and  healthy.  Com  ia 
kept  in  nfet,  or  caves,  sometimes  for  6  or  10  years 
together,  and  there  is  always  a  large  surplus  for 
exportation.  Hemp  and  flax,  tobacco  and  hope, 
are  also  produced.  The  pastures,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, afford  ample  provision  for  large  herds  of 
oxen,  with  hones  and  sheep.  Manufactures  oon- 
ndenble  and  improving,  consisting  of  coarse 
doth  for  the  army  and  the  peasantry,  leather,  soap, 
nlrpetie,  spirits,*  and  earthenware. 

KouRSK,  a  town  of  European  Bussia,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  268  m.  S.  Moscow.  Pop.  27,056 
in  1858.  The  town  once  had  a  citadel  and  ram- 
parts; but  the  former  is  in  ruins,  and  the  latter 
baa  been  ocmverted  into  public  walks.  Situation 
elevated;  houses  principally  of  wood,  but  manv 
of  stone;  stieeta  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  paved. 
There  are  two  convents,  numerous  churches,  with 
a  gymnasium,  a  normal  school,  a  hospital,  and  a 
foundling  hospital.  It  is  a  thriving,  industrious 
town,  having  numerous  tanneries,  tile  and  earthen- 
ware, and  wax  and  tallow  works.  It  carries  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Peteraburg,  Moscow, 
and  Odeaaa,  sending  to  them  cattle  and  horses, 
tallow,  leather,  wax  and  honey,  hemp  and  furs. 

Korennaia  Poustyn,  a  convent  in  the  vicinity 
of  Koonk,  is  celebrated  for  a  miraculous  image  of 
the  Virgin,  and  for  a  great  fair  held  annua^y  on 
the  ninth  Friday  after  Easter,  resorted  to  equally 
by  merchants  and  pilgrims. 

KfiASNOJARSK,  or  KRASNOTERSK,  a 
town  of  Aaatic  Russia,  gov.  Yeniseisk,  of  which 
It  b  the  cap.,  in  a  plain  of  great  beauty  and  fer- 
tilitj,  on  the  Yeneaei,  and  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Tobolsk  and  Irkutek,.290  m.  £.  by  S. 
Tomsk.  Pop.  7,628  in  1858.  Though  small,  this 
is  a  town  of  some  importance,  being  tne  emporium 
of  a  wide  extent  of  country.  It  is  well  built ;  its 
two  principsd  streets  are  broad,  and  its  houses, 
which  are  mostly  faced  with  planks,  are  painted 
in  bright  colours.  Its  chief  public  buildings  are, 
several  churches;  an  edifice,  partly  of  stone,  occu- 
pied bv  the  government  offices;  and  a  large  fac- 
tnry,  devoted  to  several  branches  of  industry, 
espedally  coach-building,  and  the  manufacture  of 
Roasia  leather.  The  district  subordinate  to  this 
town  is  the  most  productive  in  the  prov.  Irkutsk, 
of  gram,  cattle,  and  horMS.  Within  the  last  fifty 
^cais  thb  town  has  been  rising  considerably  in 
impoftance,  and  it  has  now  a  brisk  traffic  in 
Chuwse  and  agricultural  produce. 

KREMNITZ  (Hung.  KormSez-Bam^)j  a  ro:^*! 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  Baca,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal mining  and  coining  towns  of  the  kingdom ; 
in  a  deep  valley  10  m.  W.  Neusohl,  and  88  m. 
£XE.  Presborg.  Pop.  8,603  in  1857.  The  walled 
town  oompriaes  a  castle  and  about  40  houses,  one 
of  which  IS  the  mint,  ranged  round  an  open  space 
in  which  the  market  is  h<ud.  In  the  suburbs  are 
many  mining  offices,  and  about  j^  m.  distant  are 
the  ameltin^  furnaces.  Kremnitz  is  ill  paved, 
dir^,  and  disagreeable.  It  has  5  churches ;  one 
with  a  loitf  gut  and  coppered  steeple  and  very 
gaody  internal  omamenta,  8  chapels,  a  Protestant 
meetiiig-hoase,  2  hospitals,  a  royal  infirmary  for 
minera,  a  grmnasinm,  normal  and  girls*  schools, 
and  a  Lutheran  grammar  school;  and  it  is  the 
seat  of  municipal  and  mining  tribunals,  and  of  a 
mint,  and  councils  of  mines  and  forests. 

The  Kremnitz  mines  have  11  or  12  principal 
■hafta,  attached  to  which  are  18  or  20  washing 
works  (poeMwerken),  The  best  mines  belong  to 
private  companies,  but  the  richest  veins  of  Krem- 
nitx  are  for  the  moat  part  exhausted,  and  a  con- 
siderable poffCion  of  the  former  working  is  under 
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water.  The  mines  at  present  yield  about  15,000 
marcs  of  silver,  and  250  do.*  of  gold  a  year. 
These  metals,  however,  are  rarelv  found  pure,  but 
much  intermixed  with  copper,  lead,  ana  arsenic 
Quartz  is  the  matrix  of  the  ore,  which  is  firat  re- 
duced by  the  hammer,  to  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  stones  used  for  Macadamising  roads.  The 
ore  is  next  exposed  to  the  stamping-mill,  by 
which  it  is  pulverised :  it  is  then  wuhed  over 
slanting  frames;  sometimes  roasted,  to  drive  off 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic;  and  is  finally  smelted. 
The  object  of  this  process,  which  lasts  four  and 
twen^  boun,  is  to  separate  the  noble  from  the 
ignoble  metals,  which  is  effected  by  the  oxydation 
of  the  latter.  At  the  moment  the  oxydation  ia 
complete,  a  bright  bluish-white  metallic  lustra 
spreads  itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  liquid 
metaL  The  impure  metals  are  then  allowed  to 
run  off,  a  stream  of  warm  water  is  passed  over  the 
gold  and  silver  to  cool  them ;  the  solid  mass  is 
taken  out,  cot  up  into  bars,  weighed,  and  sent  off 
to  the  mint,  where  the  gold  and  silver  are  sepa- 
rated and  coined.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coined  at  Kremnitz  is  about  250,000/L  a  year 
(2,500,000  fior.).  The  silver  is  mostly  coined  into 
pieces  of  20  kreutzen  (xwamzigers) ,  and  the  goU  into 
ducats  and  half  ducats.  Kremnitz  has  also  a  royal 
vitriol  factory,  2  paper-mills,  and  manufactures  of 
earthenware  and  vermilion.  It  ia  abundantly 
supplied  with  excellent  water  by  a  water-course 
carried  by  a  former  archbishop  of  Gran,  at  his 
own  expense,  fcom  the  Thurocz  to  Kremnitz,  a 
distance  of  50  m. 

KRISHNA,  or  KISTNAH  (the  name  of  a  sup- 
posed incarnation  of  Vishnu),  a  river  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  (me  which  bounds  an  important  division 
of  that  country;  the  S.  part  or  the  peninsula 
being  entitled  *  India  S.  of  the  Krishna.'  It  rises 
in  the  W.  ghauts,  near  lat.  18^  N.  and  long  7A^, 
not  far  from  Sattarah ;  and  runa  with  a  very  tor- 
tuooa  course  £.  for  about  700  m.,  through  the 
prove.  Befapoor,  Boeder,  and  Hyderabad,  and  be- 
tween Masulipatam  and  Guntoor;  falling  into 
the  ocean  on  the  Coromandel  coast  by  several 
mouths,  near  lat.  16^,  long  81^.  Its  course  lies 
mostly  through  a  mountainous  country,  greatly 
elevated  above  the  aea;  ita  channel  is  of  very  ir- 
regular depth,  much  broken  by  rocks  and  rapids ; 
and  it  is  altogether  ill-adapted  for  navigation,  ex- 
cept in  the  17.  Circars,  wnere  it  is  available  for 
la^  boats.  In  the  highlands  the  craft  usually 
employed  on  it  are  round  bamboo  wicker  baskets, 
covered  with  half-taimed  hides,  and  directed  with 
paddles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Joonga- 
budra,  Gntpurba,  and  Malpurba,  fh>m  the  S. ;  and 
the  Seema  and  Mussy,  from  the  N.  Satuah  is 
the  principal  city  on  its  banks.  It  is  said  to  be 
mncn  more  productive  of  gems  than  the  Godavery, 
diamonds,  cnalced<mies,  onyx,  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  some  gold,  being  found  in  ita  sediment 
in  the  dry  seaaon. 

KULDSHA,  GULDSCHA,  or  ILI,  a  city  of 
Chinese  Turkestan,  cap.  prov.  Hi  or  £1^  in  lat, 
429  46'  N.,  long.  82^  48'  15",  about  450  m.  NE. 
Yarkund.  It  is  said  to  be  18  Chinese  U  (about 
5  m.)  in  dreuit,  aurronnded  by  mud  walla  and  wet 
ditches,  and  entered  by  aix  gates.  The  town  is 
much  better  built  than  either  Kotan  or  Bokhara : 
the  houses  are  either  of  stone  or  wood,  seldom  of 
earth,  and  the  streets  are  traversed  by  running 
streams.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  Chinese;  there 
are,  however,  about  1,500  Toorkee  families,  who 
profess  Mohammedanism,  but  whose  dress  and 
customs  resemble  those  of  the  rest  of  the  pop. 
The  inhab.  of  Kuldsha  are  very  industrious,  and 
devoted  to  commerce.  Almost  every  house  has 
^  a  shop,  frequently  filled  with  expensive  merchan- 
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dLse;  besides  which,  the  streets  abound  with 
moveable  stalls,  and  hawkers  ^oing  about  to  sell 
their  wares,  Kuldsha  being  the  entrepot  of  an 
extensive  region,  peopled  by  nomadic  Kalmuck 
tribes.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Chinese  governor. 
KUMAON,  or  KEMAON,  a  prov.  of  N.  Hin- 
doetan,  presid.  of  Bengal,  comprising,  with  Ku- 
maon  Proper,  that  portion  of  Gherwiid  SE.  of  the 
Alcananda  river;  chiefly  between  lat.  29°  and  31° 
Nm  and  long.  78°  and  81°  E.,  having  NW.  Indfr 
pendent  Gherwal,  NE.  the  great  ran^e  of  the 
Himalaya,  separating  it  from  Thibet,  SK.  Nepaul, 
and  SW.  the  prov,  Delhi.  Area  6,062  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  166,765.  The  whole  countiy  is  overspread 
oy  mountains  successively  ascending  from  SW.  to 
NE.,  till  they  reach  the  height  of  25,000  ft.  The 
Ganges  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Kalee, 
and  a  few  of  their  tributaries,  are  the  chief  rivers ; 
there  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence,  llie 
lower  portion  of  the  prov.  u  covered  with  jungle 
interspersed  with  groups  of  saul,  sisso,  and  other 
timber  trees,  and  tracts  of  high  reedy  grass.  The 
central  hilly  region  is  an  almost  uninterrupted 
forest ;  above  the  elevation  of  2,500  ft.  the  vege- 
tation of  the  tropics  gives  place  to  the  pine,  oak. 
and  rhododendron.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
Europe  are  common,  and  thrive  well.  Wheat, 
mandua,  and  other  diy  grains  are  those  principidly 
grown,  but  rice  also  is  cultivated  alternately  with 
the  foregoing,  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  being 
pursued.  Hemp  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  and 
grows  luxuriantly  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  ft.; 
little  cotton  is  raised,  though  it  is  of  excellent 
quality.  The  sovereign  has  the  entire  property 
of  the  soil ;  and  the  great  functionaries  under  the 
native  gov.  were  always  paid  by  grants  of  land, 
or  by  perquisites  arising  from  the  soiL  The  ope- 
rations of  tillage,  except  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing, are  chiefly  performed  by  women.  The  im- 
plements and  operations  of  husbandry  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  Irrigation  is 
frequently  effected  by  aqueducts  carried  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  water-mills,  scarce  in  Hin- 
dostan, are  here  common.  The  breeds  of  homed 
cattle  are  small,  but  yield  yery  good  milk ;  there 
are  domestic  camels,  but  they  are  small,  and  goats 
and  sheep  are  principally  used  for  the  transport  of 
goods.  Elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  and  various 
kinds  of  deer  abound.  Copper,  iron  and  lead  mines 
are  wrought  to  some  extent;  and  garnets,  rock 
crystal,  and  bitumen  are  met  wit£  Manufac- 
tures very  few ;  they  include,  blankets,  coarse 
camlets,  hempen  doUis,  coarse  cottons,  bamboo 
mats  and  baskets,  and  wooden  vessels.  Axthnans 
are  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  towns,  but  their 
work  exhibits  little  neatness.  It  is  singular  that, 
though  the  saw,  plane,  and  turning-lathe  be  un- 
known to  joiners,  the  goldsmiths  are  acquainted 
wiUi  the  use  of  the  spirit  blow-pipe.  The  inhabs. 
at  large  are  more  inclined  to  commerce  than  agri- 
culture. They  carry  iron,  copper,  ginger,  tur- 
meric, and  other  hill  drugs  and  roots  into  the 
plain  of  N.  Hindostan,  where  they  exchange 
them  for  coarse  chintz,  cotton  cloths,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, coloured  glass,  beads,  and  hardware ;  and 
they  frequently  travel  to  execute  mercantile  com- 
missions as  far  as  Furruckabad  and  Lucknow, 
The  traders  of  more  capital  send  the  products  of 
India  across  the  mountains  into  Thiuet,  where 
they  are  exchanged  for  hawks,  musk,  coaree  cam- 
lets, wax,  incense,  and  other  drugs  and  roots,  the 
produce  of  that  country ;  and  borax,  salt,  and 
gold-dust  from  Tartary.  In  the  marts  of  Kumaon, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Mandi,  Kasipoor,  Chilkia, 
Afzdghnr,  and  Najibadad,  sugar-candy,  spices, 
European  broad  cloths  and  coral,  from  the  S.,  are 
exchanged  for  shawl  wool,  coaise  shawls,  China 
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silks,  saffiron  and  hides.  Large  periodical  fairs 
are  held  at  the  above  places,  whence  necessaries 
are  procured,  there  being  no  village  markets  in 
Kumaon.  The  country'  is  thinly  peopled;  the 
inhabsL  are  of  two  distinct  races,  the  dominant 
being  the  Hindoo,  and  the  supposed  aborigines  a 
race  apparently  of  Tartar  origin,  many  of  whom, 
called  domSf  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  slavery  by  their  Hindoo  conquerors.  The 
native  government  was  despotic  in  an  oppressive 
degree  till  the  British  took  possession  of  tlie 
country  in  1815;  since  which  the  condition  of 
Kumaon  and  its  inhabs.  has  been  progressively 
ameliorated.  Kumaon,  like  many  other  parts  of 
N.  Hindostan,  contains  numerous  places  of  Hindoo 
pilgrimage,  and  many  Hindoo  temples. 

KUR  Tan.  Cyrua),  a  river  of  Western  Asia,  in 
Georgia,  naving  its  rise  within  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, not  far  from  Kars,  on  a  S.  offset  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  dividing  the  tributaries  of  the 
Caspian  from  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  lat.  41^ 
N.,  and  long.  42^  30'  E.  It  assumes  its  name 
near  the  town  of  Akiskar,  whence  it  flows  about 
80  m.  ENE.  to  Gori.  Its  course  thenceforward  is 
SE.,  by.Tiflis,  through  the  plain  of  Kara,  and 
afterwards  through  a  lower  plain  abounding  with 
salt  marshes,  and  in  which  are  several  mud  vol- 
canoes and  petroleum  springs.  The  latter  of  these 
plains  is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  river.  The 
total  length  of  the  Kur,  as  measuied  along  it  a 
windings,  somewhat  exceeds  520  m.  Its  chief 
aflluents  are— I.  the  Alazan,  from  the  main  Cau- 
casian ridge,  joining  the  main  stream  in  lat.  4iJO 
b&  N.,  and  long.  46^  51'  E. ;  and  2nd,  the  Aras 
(an.  Araxes)^  which  rises  near  Erzeroum,  curves 
northward  round  Mount  Ararat,  and  thence  runs 
SE.,  and  afterwards  NE.,  to  its  juncture  with  the 
Kur,  at  Djwat.  The  Kur  at  this  point  is  140 
yards  broad,  and  may  be  navigated  by  huge  boats 
to  its  mouth  on  the'  W.  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
a  distance  of  about  100  m.  Fishing  villages  are 
established  on  its  lower  banks,  and  great  wealth 
is  accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of  these  fisheries. 
A  delta  at  the  mouth  projects  considerably  into 
the  Caspian  Sea, 

KURACHEE,  or  KARACHEE,  the  principal 
sea-port  of  Sinde,  NW^.  Hindostan,  on  the  E.  side 
of  an  mlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  80  m.  SW.  Hy- 
derabad, and  about  18  m.  from  the  W.  arm  of  the 
Indus.  Pop.  22,237  in  1861.  Kurachee  is  built 
on  a  low,  barren,  sandy  shore,  and  is  walled.  The 
town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  so 
narrow  that  two  people  can  scarcely  walk  abreast. 
The  houses  are  chieny  of  mud  and  sandstone^  ob- 
tained in  great  abundance  from  the  coast.  Kura- 
chee has  a  considerable  trade  with  Cutch,  Bom- 
bay, and  the.  principal  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Its  harbour  is  commodious,  perfectly  safe  in  all 
winds,  and,  though  not  deep,  is  capable  of  shelter- 
ing vessels  of  200  or  800  tons ;  so  that  it  is  of 
greater  commercial  importance  than  any  of  the 
ports  on  the  Indus,  which  can  only  be  reached 
from  the  sea  by  flat-bottomed  boats.  Nearly  all 
the  Malwa  opium  exported  seaward  is  shipped  at 
Kurachee.  Most  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  of  Sinde  are  from  Kurachee,  and  are 
superior  in  intelligonoe  and  appearance  to  the 
other  inhab.  of  the  coast.  Kurachee  was  bom- 
barded and  taken  in  a  few  houis  by  a  small 
British  foroe,  on  the  2nd  of  Feb.,  1839. 

KURDISTAN,  an  extensive  countipr  of  W. 
Asia,  comprised  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the 
Tigris,  and  belonging  partly  to  Turkey  and  partly 
also  to  Persia ;  being  oounded  N.  by  Armenia,  E. 
by  Azerbijan  and  Irak-Adjimi,  S.  by  Khuustan 
and  the  pach.  of  Bagdad,  and  W.  by  Diarbekir 
and  Algezira.     Area  roughly  estimated  at  62,000 
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M).  m. ;  and  pop.  at  1,000,000,  of  whom  more  than 
three-fomths  are    Kurds.     The  surface  of  the 
caantry  is  very  unequal ;  but  the  mountains  are 
much  loftier  and  more  frequent  in  its  N.  part,  the 
plsins  in  the  latter  being  also  considerably  more 
elevated  than  in  S.  Kurdistan.     Hence  there  is  a 
great  dilTerenoe  of  climate  in  the  two  sections  into 
whicti  the  country  is  divided.     The  principal 
ranges  are  the  Djebel-tagh  and  Nimrod ;  the  cul- 
minating summit  being  the  snow-covered  Mount 
fiisatum,  rising  7,500  ft  above  the  sunounding 
plain,  and  abcmt  12,000  ft  above  the  sea.    The 
geological  constitution  of  these  mountains  consist 
of  serpentine  hornblende  and  other  primary  rocks, 
covered,  except  in  the  highest  parts,  by  transition 
limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  and  various  saliferoos 
foraiaticms  with  other  rocks,  ascending  even^  in 
some  parts,  to  the  London  clay.    The  principal 
riven  are  the  Tigris,  Diala,  Great  and  Little  Zab, 
Kerah,  and  Kabur.    Extensive  and  ridi  pasture 
grounds  support  great  numbexs  of  sheep  and  goats, 
the  rearing  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  pop.,  and  their  prodace  almost  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  country.     Hence,  in  the 
Kurd  dialect  (which  is  a  patois,  composed  chiefly, 
tboagfa  not  entirely,  of  Arabic  and  Persian),  the 
word  maU,  which  means  wealth  generally,  applies 
in  a  primary  and  more  particular  sense  to  flocks  of 
sheep.    It  B  estimated  that  500,000  sheep  and 
goats  sre  annoally  supplied  to  Constantmople 
tnm  Kurdistan.    Each  flock  comprises  from  1,500 
to  2,000  animals,  and  the  time  required  to  take 
them  to  their  destination  is  somewhat  more  than 
seventeen  months.     The  N.  part  poroduces  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  middle  Europe,  while  in  the 
H.  the  plains  and  valleys  produce,  in  addition, 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  with  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 
Exoelleot  timber  is  found  in  the  forests,  and  nut- 
galls  form  a  large  article  of  export  at  Iskenderoon 
and  Smyrna.    Good  cultivation  prevails  in  the 
virinity  of  the  towns,  and  more  especially  between 
Maoii  and  Bagdad.  The  agriculture  of  kurdistan 
U  elsewhere,  however,  in  the  most  primitive  oon« 
ditioo ;  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  less 
effective,  even,  than  those  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  which  awe  almost  everything  to  nature 
and  very  little  to  industry. 

The  Kurds,  who  inhabit  this  country,  and  give 
to  it  its  distinctiye  lippeUation,  are  oolnmonl  v  con- 
sidered as  a  mixed  breed  of  Mongols  and  Uzbek 
Tartars,  though  this  ig  doubtfuL  They  are  Mo- 
hammedans, of  the  sect  of  Omar :  their  dress  much 
membles  that  of  the  Turks,  but  it  is  lighter,  and 
ther  do  not  wear  the  turbans  or  the  long  beard. 
A  red  bonnet  is  their  usual  head-dress,  and  the 
outer  gannent  is  a  cloak  of  black  goat-skin.  They 
are  excellent  faonemen,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
lanoe,  with  other  military  amusements,  are  points 
in  which  they  particularly  exoeL  Improvisation 
is  commonly,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  unsuccess- 
foUy  prKtised ;  and  their  music,  though  rude, 
("yves  that  they  have  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  the  art.  There  are  two  castes  of  Kurds, 
characterised  by  very  different  habits.  Those  of 
Tmkiih  Kordirtan  haye  fixed  habitations,  are  ao- 
qnaioted  with  the  working  of  metals,  weaving, 
lid  other  arts,  and  live  subject  to  their  native 
princes,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The 
nomad  Kurds  are  chiefly  found  in  Persian  Kur- 
distan and  fai  the  pachaliks  of  Diarbekr  and  Mosul; 
often  roaming  over  the  desert  in  search  of  plun- 
der to  the  neighbourhood  even  of  Damascus  and 
Aleppo.  The  lore  of  theft  and  brijB;andage  is  a 
iBarl[ed  feature  in  the  whole  race,  without  excep- 
tion ;  and  this  aeconntA  for  their  usual  carelessness 
aod  impcovidence  about  property,  for  which  there 
M  no  secority.  At  the  same  time,  all  writers 
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i^^e,  that  when  visited  by  traveHers  they  exer- 
cise the  most  generous  hospitality,  and  often  force 
handsome  presents  on  their  departing  guests.  The 
tents  of  the  wandering  tribes  are  low,  hastily  put 
together,  constructed  of  coarse  black  cloth,  and 
generally  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  men  and 
women.  A  defence  of  reed  hurdles  surrounds  the 
enclosure  in  which  the  tents  are  pitched,  and  the 
horses  ready  saddled  are  tied  to  stakes  close  to 
the  encampment.  Females  meet  with  better  treat- 
ment among  them  than  in  the  rest  of  Asia ;  neither 
sex  can  marry  without  the  permission  of  relatives, 
and  the  constancy  of  the  contracting  parties  is 
commonly  tried  during  a  long  engap^cment  pre- 
viously to  marriage,  which  with  them  is  considered 
a  sacred  and  indissoluble  tie.  Hence  the  women 
are  considered  more  as  companions  than  slaves ; 
they  are  treated  with  respect,  and  there  is  a  free- 
dom and  opeimess  in  their  character  not  to  be 
found  in  other  women  of  Turkey  or  Persia. 

Turkish  Kurdistan  comprises  the  pachaliks  of 
Mosul  and  Chehrezour,  with  small  parts  of  the 
pachaliks  of  Van  and  Bagdad.  Persian  Kurdistan 
IS  divided  into  four  districts,  Aidelan,  Kerman- 
shah,  and  Kinghiavor,  Kermanshah  being  the 
cap.  and  the  r^denoe  of  a  beglerl>eg.  Neither 
the  sultan,  however,  nor  the  king  of  Persia,  has 
any  substantial  power,  their  utmost  authority  being 
linnited  to  the  exaction  of  tribute,  the  payment  of 
which  they  cannot  always  enforce. 

KURILE  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  small  islands, 
twen^-five  in  number,  connecting  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtschatka  with  the  large  islands  forming 
the  empire  of  Japan :  they  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  Russia,  but  the  three  farthest  S.  belong  to 
Japan.  They  extend  between  lat.  4S9  4(y  and 
510  N.,  and  long.  1430  50'  and  156°  20'  E.,  and 
occupy  a  length  of  more  than  700  m.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  1,200  in  1862.  The  surface  is  very  irre- 
gular, some  of  the  heights  rising  nearly  6,000  ft, 
abort  the  ocean,  while  in  other  parts  deep  and 
narrow  valleys  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea. 
Volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  are  of  common 
occurrence,  the  islands  being  wholly  of  ip^ieous 
origin,  indubitably  show  their  connection  with  the 
great  volcanic  biijid  passing  SSV^.  from  Kamt- 
schatka to  the  island  of  Formosa,  through  more 
than  80  deg.  of  lat.  The  shores  are  abrupt  and 
difficult  of  ai^uroach :  the  coast-  currents  are  very 
violent,  especially  on  the  E.  or  ocean  side ;  and 
continual  fogs,  hovering  over  the  islands,  render 
access  extremely  difficult.  The  animals  and  plants 
differ  little  from  those  found  in  Kamtschatka ;  and 
the  minerals  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  copper,  and 
sulphur.  The  inhab.  mostly  engage  in  hunting 
and  fishing ;  the  former  supplying  Uiem  not  only 
with  meat,  but  also  with  furs,  which  serve  as 
money  for  the  Russian  Americans,  Japanese,  and 
Dutdi ;  while  the  latter  furnishes  oil,  whalebone, 
and  spermaceti.  Agriculture  is  confined  to  the 
islands  belcmging  to  Japan.  The  inhab.  of  the 
N.  islands  resemble  tne  Kamtschatdales  in 
honesty,  openness  of  character,  hospitality,  and 
shyness  to  strangers.  Those  in  the  S.  islands  are 
AInos,  a  race  similar  to  the  Japanese.  These 
islands  were  discovered  between  1713  and  1720; 
but  th^  are  very  little  known  even  now,  after  the 
lapse  01  a  century  and  a  hall 

KURNOUL,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid. 
Madras,  cap.  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Bala^haut 
ceded  (ttstricts,  which  formerly  composed  an  inde- 
pendent Patau  principality.  Pop.  21,280  in  1861. 
llie  town  stands  on  the  Toombuddra,  90  m.  N£. 
Bellary,  defended  on  two  sides  by  that  river  and 
it«  tributary  the  Hundry,  and  on  the  W.  strongly 
fortified,  three  of  its  bastions  being  50  ft.  high, 
and  covered  to  the  parapets  of  the  curtain  by  a 
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8teep  glacis.  S,  of  the  fort  is  the  pettahf  or  open 
town,  of  considerable  extent  and  pop.  Kumoul 
was  considered  impre^able  by  the  natives,  and 
neither  Hyder  nor  Tippoo  ever  attempted  its  cap- 
ture; but  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  in  1815, 
after  a  siefj^e  and  bombardment  of  a  single  day. 

KUTAIAH  (an.  Cotyaum),  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  cap.  of  the  prov.  Anatoli  and  of  a  sanjiak, 
180  m.  ENE.  Smyrna,  and  134  m.  VV.  by  S.  An- 
gora. Pop.  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  about 
10,000  are  Armenians,  and  5,000  Greeks.  The 
city  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  cluster  of  mountains 
called  the  Pursak-Dagh,  in  which  rises  the  Pursak 
(au.  TTiymbrius),  flowing  N.  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  streets,  though  steep  and  narrow,  contain 
many  handsome  and  well-supplied  fountains,  and 
many  of  the  private  houses  are  large  and  well  fur- 
nished. Besides  50  mosques,  20  of  which  have 
stone  minarets,  1  Greek  and  4  Armenian  churches, 
there  are  30  hummums  or  public  baths,  and  20 
khans.  The  house  architecture  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Constantinople ;  and  good  gardens  attached 
to  many  of  the  private  residences  take  off  much  of 
the  sombre  appearance  common  to  Turkish  towns. 
The  surrounaing  country  is  well  watered,  and  ex- 
tremely productive.  Grain,  cotton,  nut-galls,  and 
different  fruits  are  raised  in  large  quantities  for 
exportation ;  and  goats  and  sheep  are  pastured  for 
their  hair  and  wool,  which  fetch  high  prices  in  the 
markets  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

KUTCH,  or  CUTCH,  a  small  territory  of  XW. 
Hindostan,  between  lat.  22^  45'  and  239  45'  N.,  and 
long.  68©  35'  and  71°  5'  E.,  having  N.  and  E.  the 
Runn,  separating  it  from  Sinde  Kaipootana  and 
Gujrat,  S.  the  Gulf  of  Kntch.  and  W.  the  ocean, 
and  an  arm  of  the  Indus,  which  divides  it  from 
Sinde.  Its  shape  is  elongated;  cpreatest  length, 
E.  to  W.,  160  m. ;  average  breadth,  45  m.  Area, 
6,764  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estim.  at  500,536.  It  is  in  general 
arid  and  barren ;  but  its  scenery  is  bold,  forming  a 
great  contrast  to  that  of  the  adjacent  provs.  on  the 
\V.  and  K.  A  chain  of  rocky  hills  runs  through 
it  in  its  whole  length,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  This  chain  is  of  no  great  height,  but 
its  peaks  rise  in  wild  and  volcanic  cones  of  primary 
formation.  It  unites  at  its  W.  end  with  another 
mountain  chain,  running  nearly  parallel  to  it  on 
the  K.  side,  and  from  both  many  ramifications 
are  given  off.  The  streams  of  the  prov.  are  mere 
torrents,  dry  when  the  rains  have  ceased ;  there  is 
no  navigable  tiver.  The  scarcity  of  water  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  the  countey ; 
and  tJie  streams  flowing  N.  of  the  mountains  are 
all  so  brackish  that,  in  the  hot  season,  they  are  not 
drunk  even  by  the  cattle.  Good  water  is,  how- 
ever, usually  found  30  ft.  below  ground.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  sandy,  the  sand  resting  on  strata  of 
clay;  but  near  the  hills  the  country  is  covered 
with  volcanic  matters,  which  in  India  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  Coal  and  iron  of  ^ood  quality,  bitu- 
minous and  ligneous  petrifactions,  and  fossil  ani- 
mals of  a  late  geological  period,  are  found ;  and 
there  are  some  mineral  spring  yielding  alum  and 
other  salts  in  large  quantities.  The  country  is 
generally  bare  of  wood;  date  trees  are  pretty 
common,  and  the  neem,  peepnl,  and  babool  are 
met  with  round  the  villages,  but  the  tamarind, 
banyan,  and  mango  are  rare,  and  the  oocoa-nut  is 
reared  with  difficmty  even  on  the  sea  coast.  The 
arable  land  is  chiefiy  in  the  narrow  vallejrs  between 
the  mountain  ranges  towards  the  S.  shore,  which 
latter  is  the  best  watered  portion  of  Kutch«  Less 
com  is  groMm  than  is  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  it  is  imported  from  Gujrat,  Malabar, 
and  Sinde,  in  return  for  cotton,  Ac  1716  Kntch 
horse  is  of  a  good  breed ;  but  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, except  goats,  are  generally  very  inferior. 


KUTCH 

The  singular  tract  called  the  Runn  of  Kutch. 
extends  from  the  Indus  to  the  W.  confines  of 
Gujrat,  a  distance  of  about  200  English  m.  In 
breadth  it  is  about  35  m. ;  but  there  are,  besides, 
various  belts  and  ramifications,  which  give  it  an 
extent  of  about  7,000  sq.  m.  It  has  no  hoiMige. 
and  vegetable  life  is  onlv  discernible  in  the  shape 
of  stunted  tamari^  busnes,  which  thrive  by  the 
suction  of  the  rain  water.  It  differs  as  widely 
from  the  sandy  desert  as  it  docs  from  the  culti- 
vated plain ;  neither  does  it  resemble  the  steppes 
of  Russia,  but  may  justly  be  considered  of  a 
nature  peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  marsh ;  it  is  not  covered  or  satu- 
rated with  water,  but  at  certain  periods ;  it  has 
neither  weeds  nor  grass  in  its  bed,  which,  instead 
of  being  slimy,  is  hard,  dry,  and  sandy,  of  such  a 
consistency  as  never  to  become  clayey,  unless  from 
a  long  continuance  of  water  on  an  individual  spot ; 
nor  is  it  otherwise  fenny  or  swampy.  It  is  a  va^^t 
expanse  of  flat,  hardened  sand,  encnisted  with 
salt  sometimes  an  inch  deep  (the  water  having 
been  evaporated  by  the  sun),  and,  at  others,  beau- 
tifully crystallised  in  large  lumps.  So  much  is 
the  whole  surrounding  country  imbued  with  this 
mineral,  that  all  the  weUs  dug  on  a  level  with  the 
Runn  become  salt  Fresh  water  is,  iu  fact,  ob- 
tained only  on  what  may  be  called  the  peninsulas 
and  islands  of  the  Runn,  tracts  of  land  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  that  region,  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  moderately  peopled  by  a  pastoral  race. 
The  Ruim  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
an  inland  sea ;  and  the  natives  of  Kutch  have  a 
tradition,  that  it  was  such  about  three  centuries 
ago,  and  that  Nerona,  Bitaro,  and  oth^  places  on 
its  Umits,  were  formerly  sea-ports.  This  is  appa- 
rently confirmed  by  ship  nails,  and  stones  shaped 
like  those  still  us^  as  anchors,  being  frequently 
met  with ;  and  in  one  instance  the  hull  of  a  vessel 
of  some  rize  was  found  imbedded  in  the  soiL 
During  the  SW.  monsoon  the  sea  overflows  a 
large  port  of  the  Runn ;  and  it  is  also  sometimes 
partiiuly  inundated  by  the  Loonee,  Bunass,  Sun- 
drawuttee,  and  other  rivers,  which  lose  their  waten 
in  it. 

The  mirage  is  here  continuallv  presented  in 
wonderful  perfection ;  and  the  wild  ass,  the  only 
inhab.  of  this  desolate  region,  appears  often  to  the 
traveller  at  a  distance  as  large  as  an  elephant. 

Kutch  has  undergone  many  political  vicis- 
situdes which  have  been  singuhurly  connected 
with  natural  phenomena.  In  1762,  the  ruler  of 
Sinde,  unable  to  conquer  this  prov.,  threw  a  bumd 
or  dam  across  the  Phurraun,  the  £.  aim  of  the 
Indus,  and  converted  the  NW.  portion  of  Kutch 
from  a  fruitful  rice  district  into  a  sandy  waste. 
In  1819,  a  violent  earthquake  shook  every  fortress 
throughout  Kutch;  destroyed  Bhooj  and  Anjar; 
submerged  Sindre« ;  and  upheaved  the  Uilah  Inmd 
(mound  of  God)  across  the  former  course  of  the 
Phimnaur,  a  tract  of  soft  clay  and  shells,  50  m. 
long,  perhaps  16  broad,  and  many  feet  in  height. 
In  1826,  the  Indus  burst  through  the  UUah  frmui, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  65  years,  resumed  its 
former  chaimel,  with  a  depth  at  Sindree  of  three 
fathoms;  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  rp> 
store  to  Kutch  a  portion  of  its  former  commercial 
importance. 

'rhe  chief  towns  of  the  prov.  are  Bhooj,  the  cap., 
Mandavee,  the  principal  port,  Lnckpnt,  Moondra, 
Anjar,  and  Kotara,  The  exports  are  chiefly  cotton, 
glue,  and  oU,  which  are  transported  in  'coasting 
vessels  of  from  25  to  220  tons.  The  natives  excel 
in  naval  architecture,  and  are  noted  for  their  skill 
and  daring  as  seamen  and  pilota.  The  social  or- 
ganisation is  analoffons  to  that  which  {jrevaUed  m 
many  countries  of  Europe,  in.  the  middle  ages. 
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The  no  Ib  the  head  of  a  kind  of  feudal  aristocracy, 
each  member  of  which  ia  absolute  within  his  own 
doiDains.  The  rao  can  summon  them  all  to  his 
s^Ddard,  with  their  followers,  but  he  must  pay 
tbem ;  the  number  of  chieftains  is  about  200,  the& 
annual  reTenue  varying  from  100  to  30,000  rupees 
each.  The  Jharejahs,  to  which  sect  the  rao  and 
hb  chie/Uins  belong,  are  of  Sindian  origin,  and 
are  a  degraded,  ignorant,  and  sensual  race,  who 
jia.«>s  their  lives  m  indolence  and  drunkenness. 
They  aniforaily  marry  Rajpoot  women ;  and  their 
pride  is  so  great,  that,  lest  their  daughters  should 
dl^^ce  them  by  marr}4ng  into  inferior  ranks, 
they  are  said  sometimes  to  destroy  them  in  in- 
fancy. The  aboUUon  of  female  infanticide  formed 
the  subject  of  an  express  stipulation  between  the 
British  government  and  the  rao;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  still  prevails.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  pop.  ia  a  mixture  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan. 

KUTTENBERG  (Boh.  Kutnahora),  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  and,  after  Prague,  Reichenberg,  and 
Etrer,  the  most  populous  in  the  kingdom,  circle 
( zashm,  S8  m.  ESE.  Prague.  Pop.  12,727  in 
1^'')7.  The  town  had  a  larger  number  of  inhab. 
Wfore  the  faUure  of  the  veins  of  silver  in  the 
mines  near  iu  The  latter,  however,  still  furnish 
cipper,  lead,  arsenic,  and  zinc;  and  mining  in- 
da.stnr  is  the  principal  dependence  of  the  inhab. 
The  town  has  several  public  edifices,  the  principal 
Mng  the  church  of  St  Barbara,  a  fine  Gothic 
building.  It  has  also  a  high  school,  a  military 
M-hool,  an  Ursuline  convent,  a  hospital,  and  fac- 
tories for  printing  cottons  and  spmning  cotton 
yam.  A  good  deid  of  starch  is  made  for  exporta- 
tion to  Silesia.  The  first  German  coins,  called 
nlver  poschens,  were  struck  here  in  1300. 

Kl'ZISTAN  (an.  Susiaiia)^  a  prov.  of  Persia, 
»t  between  lat  d(fi  and  33^  N.,  and  long.  47^  and 
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510  30'  E.,  being  boundqd  NW.  by  the  pachalik 
of  Bagdad,  N.  by  Louristan,  E.  by  Farsistan,  and 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Length  about  240  m., 
breadth  130  m. :  supposed  area,  9,600  sq.  m.  The 
country  is  divided  between  the  territories  of  the 
Chab-^heikh  and  those  forming  the  government 
of  Shuster.  The  Chab  territories  extend  from  the 
Chab  to  the  confluence  of  the  Karoon  and  Abzal, 
and  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  range 
of  hills  skirting  the  valley  of  Ram-Hormuz.  This 
part  of  the  country  consists  principally  of  sandy 
plains  and  morasses,  wholly  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion. Eastward,  also,  intersected  by  the  river  Tab, 
on  the  banks  of  which  are  a  few  cultivated  spots, 
L9  a  desert  about  30  fursungs  long,  and  varj'ing  in 
breadth  from  10  to  16  fursungs.  The  most  fertile 
spots  in  this  part  of  Kuzistan  are  near  Dorak,  the 
capital  of  the  Chab  territories,  and  in  the  delta  of 
the  Euphrates:  in  the  latter,  dates  and  rice  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  on  well-irrigated 
lands,  the  rice  harvest  taking  place  in  August  and 
September.  The  grain-harvest  is  in  April  and 
May ;  but  the  produce  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  district.  The  N.  and  W.  parts 
of  the  country  afford  tolerable  pasturage;  and 
here  the  wandering  tribes,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  pop.,  pitch  their  tents.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  Chab  territory'  are  Dorak  (the  capital, 
with  a  pop.  of  8,000,  and'  a  manufacture  of  Ara- 
bian cloaks,  laigely  exported),  Ahwaz,  Endian, 
and  Mashoor.  The  territories  attach^  to  the 
government  of  Shuster  comprise  the  fairest  part 
of  Kuzistan :  four  noble  rivers,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, irrigate  the  plain  in  every  direction.  Ita 
riches  in  Strabo's  time  consisted  of  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  and  grain,  yielding  a  hundred-fold  ;  but  it 
is  at  present  little  better  than  a  forsaken  waste, 
the  only  signs  of  cultivation  being  near  Bundekeel 
and  Haweeza. 
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J^ABRADOR,  an  immense  peninsula  of  British 
X.  America,  opposite  the  island  Gt  Newfound- 
land, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of 
Belleiide,  extending  between  the  50th  and  64th 
ranlkis  of  N.  lat,  and  between  long.  56®  and 
'^°  W.;   being  bounded  S.  by  Canada  and  the 
<ittlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
^'.  by  Hudson's  Straits,  and  W.  by  Hudson's  Bav. 
AriA  estimated  at  170,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  fixed 
]''y,  of  5/100,  conasting  chiefly  of  Esquimaux, 
^ith  but  a  few  Europeans.    Labrador  is  generally 
•i<'«cribed  as  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  naked 
rt'gitins  of  the  globe,  exhibiting  scarcelv  any  thing 
^xo^pt  rocks  destitute  of  vegetation,  fiut,  though 
tbij  be  its  appearance  when  seen  from  off  the  coast, 
[0  penetrating  a  little  into  its  interior,  the  surface 
io  found  to  be  thickly  clothed  with  pines,  birches 
ud  poplan,   and  with  a  profusion  of  delicate' 
Jierries.     It  is  everywhere   most  copiously  irri- 
?atM  bv  bfVM^cs,  streams,  ponds,  and  lakes.    A 
^hain  of  high  mountains  appears  inland,  but  their 
ht  i^ht  ia  not  ooorrectlv  known.    Mount  Thoresby, 
n^v  the  coast,  is  2,730  ft.  high.    The  Labrador 
f*]«par  is  found  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Nain. 
The  prevailing  rock  is  gneiss,  overlaid  by  a  bed 
f-f  sandstone,  alternately  red   and   white,  and 
"Strongly  marked  with  iron  near  the  surface :  above 
th'»  agnin  axe  varieties  of  secondary  limestone, 
arran^  in  parallel  strata,  and  full  of  shells.    A 
k^  miles  from  the  shore,  the  secondary  formations 
diAappear,  leaving  gneiss  and  mica-slate  on  the 
-nrfaee.     (Geog.  Jonm.,  vol.  iv.  p.  208.)    The  cli- 


mate is  extremely  severe,  the  thermometer  occa- 
sionally falling  below  zero  of  Fahr.;  the  summers 
are  of  short  duration,  with  an  average  day  tem- 
perature of  58^.  The  prevailing  winds,  on  the 
E.  coast,  are  from  WSW.  to  NW.:  there  is  less 
fog  than  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  straits  of  Bellcisle  are  never  frozen 
over.  Com  will  not  ripen ;  but  potatoes,  cabbages, 
spinach,  and  turnips  answer  pretty  welL  The 
wealth  of  the  country,  however,  consists  chiefly 
in  the  abundance  of  fish  on  its  coasts.  Whales, 
cod,  salmon,  and  herrings  arc  extremely  plentifuL 
The  Labrador  fishery  is  nearly  confined' to  the  SE. 
tract,  opposite  Newfoundland :  within  a  few  years 
it  has  increased  six-fold,  and  it  now  rivals  that  of 
Newfoundland.  During  the  fishing  season,  about 
300  schooners  come  from  the  latter  to  the  fishing 
stations  of  Labrador,  and  about  half  the  produce 
is  sent  to  St.  John's,  the  remainder  being  ex- 
ported to  England,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Dv  English  and  Jersey  houses  unconnected  with 
Newfoundland.  The  American  fishing  vessels  ave- 
rage about  400,  principally  sloops  and  schooners, 
manned  by  crews  vaiying  from  9  to  13  hands, 
making  a  total  of  about  6,000  men.  Each  man 
catches,  at  an  average,  about  100  quintals  of  fish 
during  the  season ;  and  the  oil  is  m  the  propor- 
tion of  1  ton  to  200  quintals.  They  frequent 
chiefly  the  N.  part  of  the  coast,  clean  their  fish 
on  board,  and  leave  Labrador  early  in  September. 
About  10  ships  from  Quebec,  and  120  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  carry  away  fish  and 
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fars  to  the  ralae  of  aboat  60,000/.  a  year :  the 
French,  also,  send  a  few  vessels,  but  they  are  not 
successful  fishermen.  From  16,000  to  18,000  seals 
are  taken  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  producing 
about  350  tons  of  oil ;  and  the  export  of  furs  of 
wolves,  bears,  foxes,  and  beavers  caught  in  the 
interior,  averages  4,000/.  per  annum. 

The  native  pop.  of  Labrador,  the  Esquimaux, 
are  of  small  stature,  and  in  their  language,  per- 
sons, and  manners,  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
Greenlanders.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  the 
flesh  of  seal,  rein-deer,  and  fish ;  and  their  dress 
is  entirely  of  skins.  Their  houses  in  winter  resem- 
ble caverns  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  consist  only  of 
one  apartment,  which,  though  not  very  large, 
generallv  contains  several  brothers,  or  other  rela- 
tives, with  their  wives  and  children.  In  summer, 
they  dwell  in  tents  of  a  circular  form,  constructed 
of  poles,  and  covered  with  skins  sewed  together, 
which  they  are  continually  moving  from  place 
to  place.  They  have  always  a  great  number 
of  dogs  about  their  camp ;  which,  Msides  serving 
to  guard  the  habitation,  and  to  draw  the  aledges, 
are  occasionally  used  as  food,  and  their  skins 
made  into  clothmg.  The  European  residents  are 
English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants,  left  in  charge 
of  the  property  in  the  fishiug-ro^ms,  and  who 
also  employ  themselves  in  catling  seals.  Their 
principal  settlements  are  at  Bradore  Bay,  TAnse- 
ie-blanc,  and  Forteau  Bay,  the  last  being  by  far 
the  most  considerable.  The  Moravians  formed 
their  first  settlement  in  1752,  Their  habits,  and 
quiet,  unobtrusive  life,  render  them  comparatively 
unknown.  They  trade  with  the  Esquimaux,  bar- 
tering coarse  cloths,  powder,  shot,  grms,  and  edge- 
tools  for  furs  and  oils.  Their  influence  is  alleged 
to  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  natives,  not 
only  in  changing  their  religious  belief,  but  in  im- 
proving both  their  moral  and  physical  condition. 
Murder,  and  acts  of  violence,  are  much  less  fre- 
quent than  formerly,  and  mutual  enmities  have 
been  removed.  Their  boats,  houses,  and  fishing 
implements  are  better  constructed,  and  many  of 
them  have  begun  to  exercise  foresight  and 
economy.  The  Moravian  settlements  are  at  Nain. 
Okkak,  Hopedale,  and  Hebron,  all  on  the  £. 
coast. 

The  coast  of  Labrador  was  first  discovered  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1496 ;  but  it  was  not  visited 
till  1501,  when  Corte  Real  called  it  Terra  Zo- 
brador  (cultivable  land),  to  distinguish  it  from 
Greenland,  Which  he  named  Terra  verde.  The 
name  is  now  applied  not  only  to  the  E.  coast  but 
to  the  whole  peninsula,  including  that  part  on 
Hudson's  Bay  called  the  E.  main. 

L  ABU  AN,  a  small  island  ofT  the  NW.  coast  of 
Borneo,  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown,  about 
6  m.  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  main- 
land, and  80  m.  N.  from  the  dty  of  Borneo  or 
Bruni ;  lat  6°  12'  N.,  long.  1150  19'  86"  E.  It  is 
from  25  to  80  m.  in  circ,  flat  and  covered  with 
wood.  Pop.  3,345  in  1868,  of  whom  only  40 
Europeans.  The  anchorage,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island,  is  protected  by  the  greater  and  three 
smaller  islands;  and  the  town  of  T^ctoria  has 
been  founded  at  the  embouchure  of  a  rivulet  in  a 
small  bay,  at  the  head  of  the  anchorage.  ^  Goal  of 
good  quality  is  found  on  the  island,  and  it  is  well 
supplied  with  ftesh  water.  It  waa  ceded  by  the 
Snltan  of  Borneo  to  Great  Britain  in  1846 ;  and 
Sir  James  Brooke,  who  negotiated  its  cession,  was 
appointed  the  first  governor,  and  retained  his  post 
till  1848.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
governor  and  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of 
the  governor  and  two  justices  of  the  peace.  Justice 
is  administered  by  the  general  court  established . 
by  a  local  oxdLnanoe,  which  consists  of  a  governor  1 
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as  president,  with  two  or  any  greater  even  number 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  Gases  of  txeaaon  and 
murder  are  tried  with  a  jury  of  seven  persons, 
and  a  verdict  may  be  returned  by  a  majoritv  of 
five.  The  expense  of  the  establishments  at  \a- 
buan  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  defrayed  from 
imperial  funds.  The  amount  voted  bv  parliament 
in  1860-1  for  Labuan  was  6,6552. ;  1862-8, 4,374^.; 
1863-4,  5,2502.    Amount  voted,  1864-5,  4,233£. 

The  imports  of  Labuan  amounted  to  37,842£,  in 
1860,  and  to  71,3652.  in  1863;  the  exports  to 
12,6032.  in  1860,  and  to  22,822/.  in  1863.  The 
products  at  present  are  small,  but  coal  (^  good 
quality  abounds;  it  is  expected  that  its  supply 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  ships  trading  be- 
tween Singapore  and  Ghina.  Lalwan  has  a  fine 
port ;  there  are  no  duties  on  imports  or  exporta. 
The  temperature  varies  little  during  the  year, 
ordinarily  the  thermometer  stands  at  75^  at  day- 
break, and  86^  during  Uie  heat  of  the  day;  the 
extreme  rang^  are  from  71^  to  90^.  The  average 
fall  of  rain  is  160  inches  for  the  year,  and  it 
generally  falls  at  night 

The  governor  of  Labuan  is  also  British  con- 
sul at  Borneo.  Borneo,  or  Bruni,  on  the  adja- 
cent shore  of  the  mainland,  the  residence  of 
the  sultan  of  Borneo  Proper,  has  been  termed 
the  Venice  of  the  East.  It  contains  from  30,000 
to  40,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Malays,  and  it  ap- 
pears as  if  floating  on  the  waves.  It  is  situated 
on  an  estuary,  and  though  built  with  little  regard 
to  regpilarity,  it  is  intersected  crosswise  by  two 
main  streets,  which  divide  it  into  four  portions, 
one  only  of  which  stands  on  dry  land.  The 
houses  in  the  other  three  parts  are  of  wood  built 
on  piles,  which  support  tnem  above  the  water, 
with  streets,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  to  admit 
the  passage  of  canoes.  The  steamer  which  con- 
veyed Sir  James  Brooke  to  Borneo,  when  Labuan 
was  ceded,  anchored  in  the  main  street,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

The  greatest  novelty  at  Bruni  is  the  floating 
bazaar.  There  are  no  shops  in  the  city,  and  the 
market  is  held  every  day  in  canoes.  These  come 
in  at  sunrise  every  morning  from  eveiy  part  of 
the  river,  laden  with  fresh  fruit,  tobacco,  )xpper, 
and  every  other  article  which  is  {oodnced  in  the 
vicinity;  a  few  European  prodactions,  such  as 
handkerchiefs,  check-cotton  prints,  Ac,  also  make 
their  appearance.  Congregated  in  the  main  streets, 
the  canoes  are  tack^  together^  forming  lanes 
through  which  the  purohasers  in  their  own  canoes 
paddle,  selecting^  and  bargaining  for  goods  with 
as  much  convenience  as  if  the  whole  were  trans- 
acted on  terra  firma.  The  gold  mines  of  Borneo 
are  amongst  the  richest  of  l^e  world.    At  the  be- 

g 'inning  of  the  present  century,  about  82,000 
hinese  labourers  were  employed  in  these  mines 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  productive  they  m%ht  become,  were  the 
mmen  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  thdr  under- 
takings in  safety,  and  to  bring  the  resources  of 
science  and  of  capital  to  their  aid.  Antimony  is 
also  found  in  abundance  in  Borneo,  especially  in 
the  district  of  Sarawak;  and  the  diamonds  of 
Borneo  rival  those  of  India  and  BrasiL  The  sago 
palm  grows  in  great  perfection  in  many  parts  of 
the  is&nd,  and  sago  is  largely  exported  in  a  rough 
state  to  Singapore.  The  aieca  nut,  rattans,  gutta 
pereha,  gum-benjamin,  camphor,  and  birds*  neats 
are  also  considerable  ardcles  of  export;  and 
sugar,  pepper,  and  nearly  all  the  products  of  tn>- 
piod  regions  are  raised  in  most  parts  of  the  island. 
LACXADIVE  ISLANDS  {JjokAa^Dwipa,  *  a 
lac  of  isles'),  a  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying 
chiefly  between  lat  10^  and  120  N.,  and  long.  72v 
and  74°  E.,  about  75  m.  from  the  Malabar  coast 
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There  are  19  pnncipMd  isles,  bat  the  laivest  is  not 
more  than  6  mj.  m.  in  extent.  Most  of  them  are- 
snnounded  by  rocks  and  coral  reefs:  the  water 
near  them,  however,  is  deep,  and  they  are  sepa- 
rited  by  several  wide  channels,  frequented  by 
ships  passing  from  India  to  Persia  and  Arabia. 
They  are  iimabited  by  a  race  of  Mohanmiedans 
called  Hoplays.  They  do  not  yield  grain,  bat 
produce  an  infinite  quantity  of  cocoa-nuts,  from 
the  husks  of  which  the  inhab.  fonn  coir  cables, 
which  are  more  elastic  and  durable  than  hemp,  as 
the  sea-water,  instead  of  rotting,  preserves  them. 
These  islands  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  and  ex- 
port the  small  shells  called  cowries,  which  pass  as 
coin  all  over  India.  Jaghery,  a  little  betel-nut, 
plantains,  a  few  eggs  and  poultry,  and  coral  for 
conversion  into  lime,  are  their  remaining  exports ; 
bat  they  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  mhab. 
are  wretchedly  poor.  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered 
these  islands  in  1499:  they  were  dependent  on 
Cananore  till  ceded  hj  Tippoo,  in  1792,  and  came 
into  British  possessioii  with  the  rest  of  that 
sovereign's  dominions. 

LADAKH,   an  independent  coantiy   of  W. 
Thibet,  between  32^  and  36o  N.  lat,  and  760  and 
790  E.  long. ;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  NE.  by  the 
Karakorum  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Yarkund  and  Khoten,  £.  by 
Chanthan,  Kodokh,  and  Gardokh ;  S.  and  S£.  by 
the  Himalaya,  separating  it  from  Cashmere,  an(i 
the  territones  of  Biasahar,  Kuln,  and  Chambu; 
and  W.  by  Baltea,  or  Little  Thibet    Length,  N. 
to  S.,  rather  more  than  200  m. ;  avenge  breadth, 
loO  m.    Area  estimated  at  about  80,000  sq.  m., 
with  a  pop.  of  from  160,000  to  180,000,  chieflv  of 
the  Thibetan  race.    The  country  is  divided  into 
4  districts ;  Ladakh  Proper  in  the  centre,  Nobra 
to  the  N^  Zanskar  SW.,  and  Piti  SE.    It  is 
an  inhospitable  land,  its  surface  being,  for  the 
most  part,  a  succession  of  lateral  mountain  ranges 
belonging  to  the  Himalaya,  the  lowest  range 
rising  nearly  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.    L^ 
the  capw  is  more  than  11,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  some  parts  of  the  prov.  Nobra  are 
2.U00  It.  h^her.    The  passes  that  lead  into  La- 
dakh from  m  S.  are  above  16,000  ft  Jiigh,  and 
many  summits  in  the  central  part  of  the  country 
are  much  more  lofty.    Narrow  and  deep  valleys, 
of  great  length,  watered  by  considerable  rivers, 
btcrvene  between  the  toountain  ranges,  and  com- 
prise nearly  all  the  cultivable  land  of  the  country, 
fbe  chief  of  these  vallejs  is  that  of  the  Upper 
Indus  hoe  called  the  Smgh-kha-bab.    This  ex- 
tends SE.  and  NW.  through  the  greatest  part 
of  the  coantrr.   The  Indus,  while  within  Ladakh, 
receives  the  Zanskar,  Zakat,  and  Dras  rivers ;  the 
Shakot,  its  chief  affluent  N.  of  the  Himalaya, 
t}<iw8  principally  through  Ladakh,  but  does  not 
Klin  the  main  stream  till  it  has  passed  into  Little 
Thibet.    Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Ladakh  are  tri- 
butary to  the  Indus;  in  the  S.,  however,  are  several 
which  join  the  Sutlege,  of  which  the  Piti  is  the 
chief.    Tliere  are  some  considerable  lakes.    The 
ouuntiy  is  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature. 
Frost,  snow,  and  sleet  commence  earl]^  m  Sept., 
and  continne,  with  little  intermission,  till  the  oe- 
finning  <rf  Ibiv.    From  the  middle  of  Dec  to  the 
bei;inn]Dg  of  Feb.,  Moorcroft  found  the  thermo- 
meter oat  of  doors  at  night  seldom  above  15^ 
Fahr.    Bat  during  the  summer  the  sun  has  g^^eat 
power;  and  at  lA,  in  July,  the  thermometer  has 
been  found,  at  noon,  to  stand,  in  the  sun,  at  184^ 
F'ahr^  and  between  \A  and  Piti,  at  10^  higher. 
The  atmofipliere  is,  in  general,  dry  and  clear; 
what  little  rain  occurs  falls  chiefly  during  tlie 
summer  months.     The  mountains  being  of  pri- 
mitive formation,  the  soil  consists  almost  entirely 


of  disintegrated  rocks  washed  into  the  bottoms 
by  the  action  of  thaws  and  torrents.  The  de- 
composed granite  and  felspar  clothes  these  por- 
tions of  the  surface  with  a  coating  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  and  pebbles,  which  skill  and  industry  can 
only  render  productive.  Both  climate  and  soil 
being  thus  hostile  to  vegetable  life,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country,  where  not  cultivate,  is  of 
extreme  sterility ;  a  few  willows  and  poplars  are 
the  onlv  timber  trees;  and  the  chief  verdure  con- 
sists of  the  Tartaric  furze,  with  a  few  tufts  of 
wormwood,  hyssop,  dog-rose,  and  other  plants  of 
the  desert. 

Notwithstanding  these  impromising  circum- 
stances, the  harvests  of  Ladakh  are  by  no  means 
niggard;  and  year  after  year  equally  abundant 
crops  are  raised  from  the  same  Uuid,  without  its 
ever  being  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  an  alternation  of  produce.  The  moun- 
tain sides  are  formed  into  a  succession  of  terraces, 
supported  by  stone  breast-works,  down  which 
stone  channels  conduct  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
and  the  deirit%u  from  the  rock.  The  stone  dykes 
are  not  only  disposed  to  form  terraces  near  the 
towns  and  villages,  but  in  spots  remote  from 
human  habitations,  where  the}'  are  constructed 
by  the  peasantry,  and  suffered  to  remain  tmdis- 
turbed  for  many  ^eais,  perhaps  for  some  genera- 
tions, till  a  quantity  of  earth  is  collected. 

The  field  thus  gained  from  the  mountain  has 
next  to  be  supplied  with  manure.  As  wood  is 
very  scarce,  the  fieccs  of  cattle  are  mostly  used 
as  fueL  The  floors  of  the  houses  are  strewed  with 
a  coating  of  gravel,  three  or  fotir  inches  thick, 
which  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  and  this, 
with  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  fuel,  forms  almost  the 
only  manure  that  sustains  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  the  soiL  Wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat 
are  the  chief  grains  cultivated.  The  wheat  b  ot 
three,  the  barlev  of  two  varieties:  one  of  the 
latter,  the  aherokhy  or  naked  barley,  is  a  superior 
kind,  especiallv  for  malting,  but  it  degenerates 
in  a  lower  level,  as  in  the  a^acent  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Wheat  and  bariey  are  usuidly  sown  in 
May,  and  reaped  in  September,  the  great  heat  of 
the  sun  in  summer  fully  compensating  for  the 
shortness  of  that  season.  At  Pituk,  near  L^, 
more  than  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  barley  is 
ready  for  the  sickle  in  two  months  from  the  time 
of  sowing.  The  plough  is  entirely  of  wood,  gene- 
rally wmow,  except  the  point,  which  is  formed 
of  a  small  piece  of  iron.  'The  furrow  is  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  deep;  but  Uie  earth  is 
well  broken,  and  the  seed  is  afterwards  carefullv 
covered  over.  Ploughing  is  performed  by  a  pair 
of  zhos  (a  hybrid  male  between  the  yaik,  bos 
ffruHmena,  and  common  cow),  or  zebus,  driven 
without  reins,  but,  with  the  utmost  precision,  by 
the  voice,  or  by  a  wand.  The  ground  is  ploughed 
twice;  the  grain  is  sown  broad  cast  in  the 
furrow,  or  punted  by  the  dibble.  Com  is  fre- 
quently reaped  while  green,  and  laid  on  the 
ground  in  flat  bundles  to  ripen  more  completely. 
In  very  dry  soils  the  grain  is  pulled  up  by  tfio 
roots,  the  straw  being  valuable  for  fodder ;  in  moist 
soils,  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  by  a  curved, 
short-bladed  sickle.  There  is  no  great  variety 
of  kitchen  v^^tables;  but  onions,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  cabbages  are  raised  in  some  places,  and 
camway,  mustard,  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  a 
few  gardens.  Plenty  of  apricots  and  apples  are 
raised  everywhere,  but  few  other  kinds  of  fruits 
Pears,  grapes,  and  melons  are  importetl  from  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Lucerne  grows  with 
great  luxuriance  in  some  parts,  and  a  species  or 
saintfoin  is  met  with  in  the  mountains ;  but  the 
most  valuable  source  of  fodder  is,  ])crbap9,  the 
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pmngos  (Prang,  patidaria,  Lindley).  This  plant, 
which  is  a  perennial  delighting  in  a  poor  sterile 
soil,  but  growing  in  ever>'  variety  of  site,  except 
actual  swamp,  is  common  in  the  W.  of  Ladakh, 
and  varies  in  size,  from  a  cluster  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  to  from  12  to  18  ft.  in  drc  In  August 
ur  September,  the  plants  are  cut  to  within  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  ground,  on  which  they 
are  laid  in  bundles  to  dry,  and  afterwards  piled 
like  other  kinds  of  fodder,  on  the  house  tops.  The 
prangofi  require  no  shelter.  In  the  winter,  about 
1  cwt.  for  24  hours  is  considered  sufficient  for  20 
sheep,  or  30  Iambs.  Healthy  sheep  fed  upon  it 
become  fat  in  20  days ;  it  is  aUo  excellent  food 
for  cattle  and  horses,  though  perhaf»  less  so  than 
for  sheep.  Khubarb  is  an  abundant  indigenous 
product. 

The  yaik-mule,  or  zho,  is  principally  used  for 
the  transport  of  burdens;  horses  are  few  and 
small,  though  active  and  hardy.  The  native 
breeds  of  sheep,  though  mostly  larger  than  those 
of  India,  are  much  smaller  than  the  sheep  of 
Chan-than.  One  species,  the  Punk  sheep,  is  very 
diminutive ;  but  it  gives  2  lambs  in  12  months, 
about  8  lbs.  of  wool  a  year,  at  two  shearings,  and 
iu  mutton  is  excellent.  Being  domesticated  like 
the  dog,  it  is  maintained  at  a  very  small  cost. 
The  shawl-wool  goat  is  the  common  breed  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  countries;  the  deece  is 
liner  in  Ladakh  than  elsewhere.  The  latter  is 
cut  once  a  year ;  the  wool  picked  out  is  sent  to 
Cashmere,  and  the  hair  made  into  ropes,  coarse 
sacking,  and  blankets,  for  home  consumption. 
The  wild  animals  are  not  numerous:  the  ibex, 
wild  sheep,  ovia  ammon,  and  a  kind  of  wild  horse, 
are  the  principal.  The  leopard,  jaguar,  ounce, 
bear,  and  lynx  axe  rare.  Fish  are  very  plentiful, 
but  the  prevailing  religion  prevents  their  being 
used  as  food. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  some  places,  and  soda  in 
great  plenty  on  the  Indus,  and  in  the  N.,  lead, 
iron,  and  copper  are  said  to  exist,  and  gold  in  the 
sands  of  the  Shayuk;  but  the  government,  from 
politic  or  superstitious  motives,  has  prohibited 
the  search  for  this  metaU 

The  native  trade  of  Ladakh  is  of  no  great 
amount;  but  its  transit  trade  is  important  from 
the  country  being  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Thibet,  Turkes- 
tan, China,  and  even  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Cashmere,  the  Punjab,  and  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  other.  Ladakh  is  the  entrepot  for 
the  goats'  wool,  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawls  are 
made,  and  which  is  partly  supplied  from  this 
country,  but  chiefly  from  Kodokb  and  Chan-than. 
About  800  camel  loads  are  annually  exported  to 
Cashmere,  to  which  country',  by  ancient  custom 
and  engagements,  the  export  is  exclusively  con- 
fined, all  attempts  to  convey  it  elsewhere  being 
punished  by  confiscation.  In  like  mamier  it  is 
considered  illegal  in  Kodokh  and  Chan-than  to 
allow  a  trade  in  shawl-wool  except  through  La- 
dakh ;  and,  in  the  latter,  impediments  are  opposed 
to  any  import  from  Yarkund,  though  the  wool  of 
that  province  be  of  superior  quality  and  cheaper. 
The  fleece  of  the  wild  goat  is  exported  in  smaller 
quantities  to  Cashmere,  and  wrought  into  shawls, 
soft  cloth,  and  linings  for  shawl- wool  stockings ; 
this  material  is  softer  and  warmer  than  the  or- 
dinary shawl  wool,  but  is  much  less  u»ed  for 
sliawls.  Sheeps'  wool  is  wrought  into  cloths  ex- 
]M)rted  to  Kotoch  and  Kulu;  and  many  Chan- 
than  sheep  are  exported  to  the  mountain-states, 
where  they  are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  carrying  from  25  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  weight. 
Tea  comes  from  China  through  Lassa  and  Yarkund, 
and  is  exported  in   considerable   quantities   to 


Cashmere  and  the  Punjab :  inferior  kinds  of  the 
same  shrub  are  imported  from  the  British  terri- 
tories of  Bissahar,  and  used  bv  the  lower  classes 
in  Ladakh.  Borax  and  salt  from  Thibet ;  sUk&, 
silver  in^ts,  and  various  manufactured  articles 
from  Chma;  felts,  camlets,  dried  sheep-skins, 
steel,  boots,  Russia  leather,  brocades,  velvets,  and 
broad  cloths,  horses,  and  drugs  from  Yaifeund; 
cooking  vessels,  water-pots,  and  about  300  mauntb 
of  dried  apricots,  yearly  from  Baltee;  shawls, 
chintzes,  copper-tinned  vessels,  and  other  dome^ 
tic  utensils,  and  grain,  from  Cashmere  and  the 
Punjab;  ghee,  honey,  raisins,  and  grain,  from 
Hindostan ;  and  iron  and  hardware  manufactures, 
wooden  tea-cups  in  large  numbers,  from  Bissahar, 
are  the  remaining  principal  imports  into  Tiadakh 
The  imports  from  Yarkund,  of  Russian  goods,  are 
mostly  intended  for  the  Punjab.  The  dried  fmiia 
from  Baltee  are  exchanged  for  foreign  wool,  and 
the  goods  from  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab  are 
partly  re-exported  into  the  Thibet  provinces. 

The  government  b  despotic ;  but  the  rajah  has 
very  little  real  power,  being  controlled  by  the 
lamaSf  or  priesthood,  by  whom  he  is  oocasionally 
deposed.  The  business  of  the  state  is  earned  w 
bv  the  khalun,  or  prime  minister,  the  deputy 
khalun,  the  lom-pa,  or  chief  military  officer,  the 
treasurer,  who  is  a  lama,  and  the  masta  of  the 
horse.  The  towns  and  diistricts  are  governed  by 
inferior  khaluns ;  and  the  magistracy  is  discharged 
by  officers  called  nar-pas,  and  by  the  head  men 
of  villages.  Most  of  these  arc  paid  by  assign- 
ments of  land,  and  by  claims  on  the  people  for 
contributions  or  articles  of  daily  use.  The  rajah, 
khalun,  and  lom-pa  divide  among  them  the  pro- 
duce of  the  imports  on  merchandise  in  transit, 
and  carry  on  a  trade  in  shawl  wool  and  tea,  from 
which  most  of  their  income  is  derived. 

In  spiritual  affairs  Ladakh  is  subordinate  to 
the  autiiority  of  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Budd- 
hists, the  grand  lama  of  Thibet,  who  appoints  the 
J  chief  lamas  of  this  country.  The  lamas  are  very 
'  numerous,  every  family  m  which  there  is  more 
than  one  son  furnishing  one,  who  is  a  family 
priest,  attached  to  a  monastic  insdtation  oc 
college,  though  li^dng  ordinarily  among  the 
people,  and  conducting  the  rites  of  their  dailv 
worship.  All  profess  poverty  and  celibacy,  though 
a  man  who  has  been  mamed  is  admissible  iau> 
their  order.  The  lamas  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  strictly  religious  duties,  but  cultivate 
the  land,  rear  sheep  and  goats,  and  take  an  active 
share  in  the  fiscal  and  political  administration. 
There  are  many  conventual  establishments  fcr 
females. 

Mohammedanism  has  of  late  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  S.  and  W.,  but  the  mass  of  the  pop.  are 
still  Buddhists.  Their  religious  belief  and  practice 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  metaphysics,  mysticism, 
morality,  fortune-telling,  juggling,  and  idolatry. 
The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosb  is  curiously 
blended  with  tenets  and  precepts  very  similar  to 
those  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  worship  uf 
grotesque  divinities.  The  lamas  recognise  a  son 
of  trinity,  or  a  triad  consisting  of  a  paramount 
deity,  a  prophet,  and  a  book ;  and  the  people  are 
eichorted  to  truth,  chastity,  resignation,  mutual 
forbearance,  and  good-will.  The  religious  service 
performed  daily  at  the  temples  attached  to  DKinas- 
teries  consists  chiefly  of  prayers  and  chanting,  in 
which  the  mystic  sentence,  *  Oom  mane  paer  mt 
oontj*  is  frequently  repeated,  and  the  whole  i«  ac- 
companied with  the  music  of  wind  instruments, 
chiefly  harmonising  with  tabrets  and  drums. 

The  military  force  consists  of  a  peasant  militia, 
very  ill  equipped  and  inefficient;  and  there  is 
little  to  prevent  Lodakh  fall! ngpermaoently  under 
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the  dommion  of  some  one  of  ita  more  powerful 
nei^hboun. 

There  is  little  wealth  in  the  country,  but  what 
exists  is  equally  diffused,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  pet^le  are  in  easy  ciicnmstances.    They  pay 
DO  money  taxes  to  the  state,  but  are  bound  to 
suit  and  service,  both  domestic  and  military,  and 
fumish  ooDtributiona  in  kind  for  the  support  of 
the  rsjah  and  the  governors  of  districts.    The- 
people  arein  general  mild  and  timid,  frank,  honest, 
sod  moral,  when  not  corrupted  by  communication 
with  the  dissolute  Cashmerians;  but  they  are  in- 
dolent, exceedingly  dirty,  and  addicted  to  in- 
toxication.   Their  food  is  nourishing,  and  consists 
chieAy  of  rice,  meal  porridge,  bread,  vegetables, 
tea,  wheaten  cakes,  and  once  a  day  the  flesh  of 
^heep,  goats,  or  yaiks.    The  wealthy  drink  grape 
juice  and  water  or  sherbet,  the  poorer  classes  a 
kind  of  beer,  odled  chang,  made  of  fermented 
barley.    All  orders  and  both  sexes  dress  chiefly 
in  wooUens;  to  which  the  men  add  mantles  of 
tlowered  chintz,  and  brocade  or  yeivet  caps,  and 
the  women  dodcs  of  cotton,  China  satin,  or  Be- 
nares brocade  lined  with  sheep  skin,  the  wool 
inwards,  and  numerous  ornaments.    Both  sexes 
wear  leather  boots,  in  which  they  take  great 
IHide.    Some  curious  domestic  customs  prevail: 
among  others,  polyandry  is  common,  the  younger 
'H>n«  of  a  family  being  subordinate  husbands  to 
the  wife  of  the  elder  brother ;  and  when  the  latter 
die«,  bis  property,  authority,  and  widow,  devolve 
upon  the  next  brother. 

i/utoTy.— Ladakh  originally  fonned  one  of  the 
pKvs.  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet ;  but  when  the 
Chinese  conquered  that  country,  they  did  not 
«>xtend  their  sway  to  Ladakh,  which  seems  to 
have  retained  its  own  princes.  About  200  yean 
ago,  the  KAlmuck  Tartan  invaded  Ladakh,  and 
the  rajah  fled  to  the  governor  of  Cashmere,  who, 
«ith  the  penniBsion  of  Aunmgzebe,  reconquered 
the  countiy  for  the  rajah.  From  that  lime  a 
nnall  annual  present  was  made  to  the  emperor  of 
L>elhi  through  the  govemor  of  Cashmere.  Run- 
jeet  Singh  took  possession  of  Ladakh,  and  exacted 
a  tribute;  bat,  after  his  death,  the  country  re- 
coTered  its  former  independence.  A  small  annual 
tribute  or  {xesent  is,  however,  sent  to  the  author- 
iiica  of  Gaidokb,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
LsMa. 

Ladakh,  or  L^,  the  cap.  of  the  above  country. 
.Seel^ 

LADOGA  (LAKE),  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
soiroanded  by  the  governments  of  Petenbiug, 
Olooetz,  and  Wyboig  in  Finland,  and  extending 
(Ma  laL  590  58^to  61^  46',  and  from  long.  29°  50' 
to  32^  56'  E.  The  Ladoga  is  the  largest  col- 
lection of  fresh  water  in  Europe.  Its  length,  N  W. 
to  SIL,  is  about  125  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about 
To  m.  Area  estimated  at  from  6,200  to  6,800 
sq.  m.  Its  depth  is  veiy  unequaL  It  receives 
abijut  60  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Vuox, 
c(»nnecting  it  with  the  Saima  Lake  in  Finland; 
the  8vir,  by  which  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Lake 
Onega  are  poured  into  it ;  the  Volkhov,  by  which 
it  communicates  with  Lake  Ilmen ;  and  the  Siass, 
like  the  latter,  horn  the  S.  It  discharges  its 
Rorplus  waters  by  the  Neva  into  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. Its  shores  are  generally  low ;  on  its  N  W. 
and  S.  banks  are  situated  Serdobal,  Kronsbore, 
Keksholm,  Schlusselbuig,  and  New  Ladoga.  It 
has  several  i^l^nHa,  chietiy  towards  its  N.  extre- 
mity: and  is  so  full  of  rocks  and  quicksands, 
and*  subject  to  storms,  that,  to  avoid  it,  Peter  the 
(jreat  began,  in  1718,  the  Ladoga  Canal,  from 
New  Ladoga,  on  the  Volkhov,  to  Schlusselburg, 
on  the  Neva,  along  the  8.  shore  of  the  lake,  a 
(it>«tancc  of  about  70  m.    This  work  was  finished 
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under  the  Empress  Anne,  in  1732 :  it  is  74  ft. 
broad,  and,  according  to  the  season,  from  4  to  8 
or  9  ft.  deep,  and  has  20  laige,  besides  many 
smaller,  sluices.  It  is  annually  navigated  by  an 
immense  number  of  boats,  chiefly  with  merchan- 
dise for  PetersbuiK.  The  canals  of  8iass  and  Svir 
form,  with  that  of  Ladoga,  a  continuous  chain  of 
communication  round  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of 
the  lake ;  and  the  canal  of  Tikhvine  ^Novgorod) 
places  it  in  direct  connection  with  the  Wolga. 

LADRONES,  or  MARIANNE  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  between  the  13th  and  2l8t  deg.  of 
N.  bit.,  and  the  144th  and  146th  of  E.  long, 
lliere  are  about  twenty  of  them ;  but  five  only 
are  inhabited,  and  these  lie  near  the  S.  extremity 
of  th^  cluster.  They  are  so  close  together,  and 
are  also  so  broken,  as  well  as  iireguhir  in  their 
form  and  position,  as  to  appear  like  fragments, 
disjointed  from  each  other,  at  remote  periods,  by 
some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature.  Those  frag- 
ments have  a  very  barren  and  unpromising  aspect. 
In  particular  spots  there  are  scattered  patches  of 
verdure ;  but,  m  general,  little  better  than  naked 
rocks  appear,  and  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  is 
visible  among  them.  The  coast  of  the  islands 
consists  mosdy  of  black  or  dark  brown  rucks, 
honeycombed  in  many  parts  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  Their  geological  constitution  is  almost 
wholly  volcanic,  and  some  volcanoes  have  been 
in  action  in  modem  times.  The  climate  is  gene- 
rally serene  and  temperate,  the  tropical  heats 
being  much  diminished  by  the  regular  sea-breezes. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  Aug.,  however, 
the  weather  is  intolerably  hot ;  and  at  the  season 
of  the  W.  monsoons,  between  June  and  Oct.,  the 
most  tremendous  hurricanes  are  experienced  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon.  The  surface  of  the 
interior  is  much  broken,  and  rises  into  high  hUls 
and  even  mountains;  but  the  soU  in  the  valleys 
is  of  great  fertility,  and,  if  properly  cultivated, 
would  produce  abundantly  most  of  the  inter- 
tropical plants.  Anson  visited  the  Ladroncs  in 
1742,  and  describes  Tinian  as  abounding  with 
every  thing  necessary  to  human  subsistence  and 
comfort,  and  being  withal  of  a  most  pleasant  and 
delightful  appearance,  diversified  by  a  happy  in- 
termixturo  of  valleys  and  gently  rising  hills,  the 
woods  consisting  of  tall  and  well  spread  trees, 
with  fine  lawns  interspersed.  The  same  island 
being,  however,  visited  by  subsequent  navigators, 
was  found  to  have  become  an  uninhabitable  wil- 
derness, overgrown  with  impenetrable  thickets. 
The  reason  of  this  change  was,  that  the  Spaniards, 
by  whom  these  islands  had  been  conquered,  had, 
for  what  reason  it  seems  difficult  to  conjecture, 
removed  the  inhab.  from  Tinian  to  another  island, 
and  after  their  departure  it  soon  degenerated  into 
a  state  of  nature,  and,  when  last  visited,  was 
nothing  better  than  a  wild  and  savage  wilderness. 
This  statement,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
whole  group ;  for  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  Indian  com, 
sugar,  and  the  plantain  thrive  in  other  islands, 
and  produce  abundant  supplies  for  the  pop. 
Cattle,  horses,  mules^  and  asses  are  numerous,  and 
the  lUuna  has  been  introduced  with  success  from 
Pera.  Wild  hogs  also  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers, many  of  them  of  a  laige  size,  weighing200 
lbs.,  particularly  on  the  island  of  Saypan.  They 
are  very  fierce,  and  when  hunted  by  dogs  make  a 
formidable  resistance.  The  fish  that  are  found  on 
the  coast  are  said  to  be  very  unwholesome.  The 
tripang,  or  holothuria,  is  caught  by  the  natives, 
and  sold  to  the  Chinese.  The  country  is  infested 
with  musquitoes,  and  with  endless  varieties  of 
loathsome  insects.  The  natives  are  tall,  robust, 
and  active ;  the  men  wear  scarcely  any  covering. 
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and  the  women  only  a  petticoat  of  mat.  Both 
sexes  stain  their  teeth  black,  and  many  tattoo 
their  bodies.  Their  huts  are  formed  of  wood  from 
the  pahn  tree,  and  divided  by  mats  into  several 
apartments  devoted  to  distinct  uses,  lliey  are 
f^ood  swimmers,  and  extremely  clever  in  managing 
their  canoes,  in  which,  with  a  good  wind,  they 
will  sail  at  the  rate  of  20  m.  an  hour.  Their 
number,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  is 
supposed  to  have  amounted  to  150,000^  though 
this  is  probably  far  beyond  the  marie;  but  the 
race  has  been  so  much  thinned  by  the  cruelties 
practised  on  them  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  pre- 
Keut  Indian  pop.  sciucely  exceeds  4,000.  Guajan, 
tiie  largest  island,  contained  in  1856  only  one 
Indian  femily,  its  inhab.  consisting  of  settlers  from 
l^lexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  cap.  is 
San  Ygnacia  de  Agana,  the  seat  of  the  Spanish 
governor.  The  number  of  Spaniards  is  very  small 
The  Ladroue  Islands  were  originally  discovered 
by  Magellan,  who  called  them  Xos  Jaiaa  de  las 
Ladronetj  or  The  JJanda  of  Thievetj  because  the 
Indians  stole  every  thing  made  of  iron  within  their 
reach.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  I7th  century  they 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Mariana,  or  Marianne 
Islands,  from  the  queen  of  Spain,  Mary  Ann  of 
Austria,  mother  of  Charles  II.,  at  whose  expense 
missionaries  were  sent  thither  to  propagate  the 
Christian  faith. 

LAGO-NEGRO,  or  LAGOXERO,  a  town  of 
South  Italy,  prov.  Poten^a,  on  the  high  road  from 
Naples  to  Calabria,  12  m.  N£.  Policastro.  Fop. 
f).7I8  in  18C2.  The  tovm — situated  near  the  lake 
of  the  same  name— is  well  built,  and  has  an  old 
castle,  a  hospital,  and  several  other  charitable 
institutions,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cbth 
and  caps,  and  a  large  weekly  market. 

LAGOS,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Portugal, 
prov.  Algar\'e,  cap.  of  a  comarca  of  its  own  name, 
18  m.  E.  by  N.  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  114  m.  S. 
by  E.  Lisbon.  Pop.  7,100  in  1858.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  shore  of  a  large  bay  sheltered  N.  and 
W.  by  hills  covered  with  vines  and  fruit  trees. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally 
mnall;  but  there  are  several  handsome  and  regu- 
larly-built public  edifices,  among  which  are  2 
pansh  churches,  a  military  asylum,  town  hospital, 
and  3  convents,  two  of  which  are  in  the  suburbs. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  wine,  figs,  and 
other  fruits,  with  pulse  of  different  kinds ;  but,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Algarve,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
com,  which  is  imported  from  Alemtejo  and  the 
fKirts  of  Spain.  The  fisheiy  of  tunnies  and  an- 
chovies is  very  considerable,  and  the  produce, 
after  being  salted,  is  sent  by  sea  to  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

LAGUNA.    See  Teneriffe. 

LAHORE,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hindoa- 
tan.    See  Punjab. 

Lahore,  a  city  of  the  Punjab,  Hindostan,  and, 
in  Ruujeet  Singh's  time,  the  cap.  of  his  dominions, 
on  the  Ravee  {Hydraoiet),  230  m.  N£.  Delhi 
Pop.  estimated  at  120,000.  Lahore  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall  about  30  ft.  high,  which  extends 
for  about  7  m.,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fort. 
The  latter,  in  which  the  rajah  resides,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  no  great  strength,  with 
loop-holes  for  musketry ;  a  branch  of  the  Ravee 
washes  the  foot  of  its  N.  face,  but  it  has  no  moat 
on  eiUier  of  the  remaining  sides.  The  palace 
within  this  enclosure  is  of  many  stories,  and  en- 
tirely faced  with  a  kind  of  porcelain  enamel,  on 
which  processions  and  combats  of  men  and  animals 
are  depicted.  Several  of  the  old  buildings  are  in 
ruins ;  others  are  entire,  and  throw  into  shade  the 
meaner  structures  of  more  recent  date.  Lahore 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  12  coss  (about  19  m.) 
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in  drc  The  ancient  cap.  extended  E.  to  W.  for 
5  m.,  and  had  an  average  breadth  of  3  m.,  aa  may 
be  learned  by  the  ruins.  The  modem  city  occu- 
pies the  W.  angle  of  the  ancient  cap.  Tlie  houses 
are  in  general  of  brick,  and  6  stories  high,  but 
many  in  a  Verv  crazy  condition.  The  chief 
bazaar  follows  the  direction  of  the  city  wall,  and 
is  not  far  distant  from  it«  The  street  is  narrow, 
and  this  inconvenience  is  ag^vated  by  platforms 
in  front  of  the  shops,  on  which  the  goods  are  dis- 
played under  projecting  pent-houses  of  atraw  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rain.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  remaining  contracted  space  rans 
a  deep  and  dirty  drain,  the  smell  fitom  wiiich  is 
very  offensive.  The  pop.  consists  of  Mohamme- 
danis,  Hindoos,  and  Sikhs,  the  former  in  the  great- 
est number.  Across  the  Ravee,  about  2  m.  N. 
Lahore,  is  the'  Shah  Dura,'  or  mausoleum  of  the 
emperor  Jehangire,  a  monument  of  great  beauty. 
*  It  is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  a  minaret  at 
each  comer  rising  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  It  is 
built  chiefly  of  marble  and  red  stone,  which  are 
altematelv*  interlaid  in  all  parts  of  the  buUding. 
The  sepulchre  is  of  most  chaste  workmanship, 
with  its  inscriptions  and  ornaments  aoanged  in 
beautiful  mosaic ;  the  shading  of  some  roeea  and 
other  flowers  is  even  preserved  bv  the  different 
colours  of  the  stone.  Two  lines  of  black  letters, 
on  a  ^und  of  white  marble,  announce  the  name 
and  title  of  the  *  Conqueror  of  the  World,'  Jehan- 
gire; and  about  a  hundred  different  words  in 
Arabic  and  Persian,  with  the  signal  signification 
of  God,  are  distributed  on  different  parts  of  the 
sepulchre.  The  floor  of  the  building  is  also  mo- 
saic. It  is  probable  that  this  b^iutiful  moonment 
will  soon  be  washed  into  the  Ravee,  which  is  capri- 
cious in  its  course  near  Lahore,  and  has  lately 
overwhelmed  a  portion  of  the  garden  wall  that  en- 
virons the  tomb.'  (Buraes'  Bokhara,  i  137.)  The 
Shalimar,  or  garden  of  Shah  Jehan,  is  another 
magnitieent  remnant  of  Mogul  grandeur.  It  is 
about  i  m.  in  length,  and  has  3  terraces,  eack 
rising  above  the  other.  A  canal,  brought  from  a 
great  distance,  intersects  it,  and  throws  up  nume- 
rous fountains  to  cool  the  atmosphere.  Kunjeet 
Singh  removed  some  of  its  marble  bonaee,  and 
replaced  them  by  others  of  stone.  The  bazaars  of 
Lahore  do  not  exhibit  much  appearance  of  wealth ; 
the  commerce  of  the  Punlab  is  centred  at  Umritzir. 

Lahore  was  captured  by  Sultan  Babef  in  1520, 
and  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  die  Mofful  go- 
vernment in  India.  It  was  for  a  while  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Affghans,  and  was  repeatedly 
sacked  by  Shah  Zemann,  ex-king  of  CaubuL 

LALAND  or  LAALAND,  an  island  of  the 
Danish  archipelago,  m  the  Baltic,  between  lat« 
640  38'  and  MP  ^  N.,  and  long,  ll©  63'  E.; 
forming,  with  Falster,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  narrow  but  now  navigable  channel  of  Guld- 
borg,  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom.  Length,  £.  to  W., 
35  m. ;  average  breadth  about  13  m.  Area,  460 
sq.  m.  Pop.  60,971  in  1860.  The  island  is  low, 
and  is  in  parts  liable  to  inundations;  its  shores 
are  much  indented  by  the  sea,  and  it  has  some 
considerable  bays.  In  its  centre  is  the  lake  of 
Mariebde,  6  m.  in  length  by  2  in  breadth.  The 
climate  is  said  to  be  unhealthy;  but  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  moat 
productive  of  the  Danish  islands,  l^rindpal  cn^js, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oata.  Hemp  and  hops 
are  also  produoed,  and  great  quantities  or  apples. 
Oak  and  other  kinds  of  timber  abound.  Mmcral 
products  and  manufisictures  few  and  insignificant. 
Liland  has  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  pr&> 
duce,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  Nakshow,  the  cap., 
a  town  of  2,200  inhab.,  on  the  W.  coast. 

LALITA-PATAN,  a  considerable  town  of  Ne- 
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psoJ,  N.  HindosUn,  about  1^  m.  S.  Catmandoo, 
with  an  estimated  pop.  of  24,000.  It  is  aaid  to  be 
a  handaomer  town  than  Catnumdoo,  and  to  poeseu 
some  fine  public  edifices. 

LAMBALLE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Gdte»- 
da-Xoid,  cap.  canL,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  be- 
neath which  mna  the  ndlway  from  Paris  to  firest, 
12m.£SE.,St.Brieoc  Pop.  4,256  in  1861.  The 
town  is  wen  built,  has  an  industrious  and  thriving 
pop.,  is  summnded  by  old  walls,  and  has  two  sub- 
urbs, a  communal  college,  pubhc  library,  with 
mannfactores  of  woollens,  linens,  parchment,  and 
leather ;  and  a  considerable  trade  m  agricultural 
prochise.  i 

LAJIEGO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,  and 
cap.  of  a  comarca  of  its  own  name,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Donro,  44  m.  E.  Oporto,  and  192  m. 
XXE.  Lisbon.  Pop.  10,170  in  1858.  The  town 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Penide  (an  oflf- 
tex.  of  the  Sierra  EstreUa),  on  the  little  river  Bal- 
8am<me,  just  before  its  junction  with  the  Douro, 
and  is  divided  into  three  quartern,  two  of  which 
are  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace, 
while  the  third  comprises  the  square,  and  a  long 
afreet  croased  by  others  of  smaller  size.  A  cathe- 
dral of  Gothic  architecture,  built  by  order  of  Don 
Henrique,  the  fktber  of  the  first  lung  of  Portugal, 
4  coavento,  and  a  hospital,  are  the  cnief  public  es- 
taUishments.  The  maxBhy  lands,  near  the  town, 
are  very  rich,  i^odnang  an  abundance  of  fine 
wines  and  delicious  fruits ;  but  these  advantages 
are  more  than  countervailed  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  which  makes  commuuication  with 
Oporto  and  other  places  all  but  impossible. 

LAMPEDUSA,  LAMPION,  and  LINOSA; 
three  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  collectively 
called  the  Pelagian  Isles,  belonging  to  Italy,  be- 
tween lat.  350  30'  and  ^eP  N.,  and  long.  129  and 
19^  £.,  about  midway  between  Malta  and  the 
shore  of  Tunis.  Lampedusa,  the  an.  Lopadu$a, 
by  far  the  largest,  is  about  I3k  m.  in  circut.  Its 
shores  are  precipitous,  but  it  nas  a  tolerable  har- 
bour on  its  S.  side.  Its  surface  is  level ;  the  £. 
extremity  has  been  cultivated  by  an  English  spe- 
culator; the  W.  end  of  the  isL  b  covered  with 
dwarf  olire  trees  and  other  wood,  much  of  which 
is  cut  for  fuel,  and  sent  to  Midta  and  TripoU. 
Both  Lampion  and  Linosa  are  umnhabited,  except 
by  rabbits  and  goats;  the  former  island  has,  how- 
ever, some  interesting  traces  of  ancient  buildings ; 
the    latter  presents  distinct  marks   of  volcanic 

**'^SfARKSHIKE,  or  CLYDESDALE,  an  in- 
land CO.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Dum- 
barton and  Stirling ;  £.  West  Lothian,  Mid  Lo- 
thian, and  Peebles ;  S.  Dumfries;  and  \v.  Ayr  and 
Kenfrew.  It  extends  from  Queensberry  Hill,  on 
the  borders  of  Dumfries-shire,  to  near  Renfrew,  a 
distance  of  55  m.,  comprising  nearly  the  whole 
CQinntry  drained  by  the  Clvde  (which  see)  and  its 
tiibataries,  the  Douglas,  Avon,  N.  and  S.  Calder. 
Area,  987  sq.  nu,  or  631,719  acres,  of  which  from 
a  third  to  a  half  are  supposed  to  be  arable.  It  is 
divided  into  three  wards,  each  of  which  is  charac- 
terised bv  peculiarities  of  surface,  soil,  and  cli- 
mate. Ijie  tfTwr  wardf  of  which  Lanark  is  the 
principal  town,  includes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
CO.,  comprising  the  district  bounded  by  Peebles 
on  the  R^  Dumfries  on  the  S.,  and  Ayr  on  the  W. 
This  district  consists  for  the  most  part  of  moun- 
tains, hUla,  and  wide  dreary  moors ;  the  only  cul- 
tivable land  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
and  Douglas.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  this 
ward  have  an  elevation  of  above  2,300  ft.  The 
middle  «€ard,  having  Hamilton  in  its  centre,  has  a 
oompazatively  level  surface,  the  low  grounds  along 
the  Clyde  extending  to  a  much  greater  distance, 
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and  the  hills  by  which  they  are  bounded  on  either 
side  being  of  very  inferior  altitude.    The  Unver 
wordy  though  of  small  dimensions  as  compared 
with  either  of  the  others,  is  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated ;  and,  having  the  city  of  Glasgow 
within  its  limits,  it  is  by  far  the  most  populous, 
important,  and  wealthy  of  the  three.    The  climate 
in  the  upper  ward  is  often  very  severe ;  in  the 
middle  and  lower  ward  it  is  comparatively  mild 
and  humid,  especially  in  the  latter.    The  soil  of 
the  middle  and  lower  wards  is  principally  a  reten- 
tive clay,  but  in  parts  it  is  loamy,  sandy,  and  gra- 
velly.   Agriculture,  though  formerly  backward, 
has  of  late   been  greatly   improved:  drainage, 
which  is  here  quite  essential,  is  now  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  bone  dust  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  raising  of  turnips.    The 
draught  horses  of  this  co.  have  long  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation  of  any  in  Scotland.    Ayrshire 
cows  are  generally  introduced,  and  a  good  deal  of 
cheese  is  made  in  imitation  of  Dunlop.    There  are 
several  valuable  orchards  in  what  is  called  the 
trough  of  the  Clyde,  between  the  mouth  of  the  S. 
Calder  and  the  lowest  waterfall.    Farm  houses 
and  offices  rank  with  those  in  the  best  improved 
districts.    Property  mostly  in  very  large  estates ; 
farms  of  all  sizes,  and  let  generally  on  leases  for 
19  y^ears.    The  minerals  or  this  co.,  particularly 
its  iron  and  coal,  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  command  of  cheap  and  abimdant  supplies  of 
the  latter  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinary progress  made  by  Glasgow  in  manu- 
facturing industry ;  and,  more  recently,  the  com- 
mand ofooal,  added  to  the  discovery  of  the  pecu- 
liarly valuable  caiixoniferous  iron-stone  (provin- 
cially  iUaek-hand)f  have  made  Lanarkshire  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  British  iron  trade.    The 
principal  iron  works   are  those   of  Gartsherrie, 
Dnnd^van,  Monkland,  Summerlee,  and  Calder. 
Lead  is  also  rather  extensively  produced  at  Lead- 
hills  in  this  CO.    The  manufactures  and  commerce 
are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  principally 
concentrated  at  Glasgow.  Each  of  the  uiree  wards 
into  which  this  co.  is  divided  has  a  sheriff  substi- 
tute to  superintend  its  judicial  affairs.    The  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal  is  partly,  and  the  Monkland 
canal  wholly,  in  the  co.,  and  it  has  also  numerous 
lines  of  railways.    It  is  divided  into  47  pars.,  and 
sends  8  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  1  being  for  the 
CO.  and  2  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  j  the  bors.  of 
Lanaric,  Airdrie,  and  Hamilton  unite  with  lin- 
lithgow  and  Falkirk  in  returning  a  mem.    Regis- 
tered electors  for  the  co.  5,184  in  1865.    At  the 
census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  46,676  inhab.  houses 
and  631,566  inhabitants,  while  in  1841  Lanark- 
shire had  81,458  inhab.  houses;  and  426,972  in- 
hab.   The  old  valued  rent  was  18,5112.,  while  the 
new  valuation  for  1863-64  was  1,153,3882.,  inclu- 
sive of  railways  and  canals. 

Lanabk,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  oo.  Lanark,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  an  elevated  plateau,  1^  m.  from  the 
Clyde,  30  m.  SW.  Edinburgh,  and  23  m.  SE.  by  E. 
of  Glasgow,  on  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop. 
5,384  in  1861,  against  4,467  in  1841.  Ihe  town 
consists  of  one  leading  street  in  the  direction  of 
£.  and  W.,  vrittk  several  subsidiary  streets  and 
lanes.  The  streets  are  well-paved,  but  many  of 
the  houses  are  mean,  being  thatched  with  broom, 
heath,  or  straw,  and  exhibiting  strong  marks  of 
poverty  or  decay;  but  the  ^der  buildings  are 
gradually  being  superseded  b^  new  and  hotter 
edifices.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  county 
hall,  including  a  gaol,  the  par.  church,  a  free 
church,  two  chapels  belonging  to  the  Relief,  and 
one  to  the  Associate  Sj'nc^.  Various  sums  have 
been  bequeathed,  at  different  times,  for  the  pro- 
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motion  of  education.  Twenty-eight  boys  are  sup- 
ported at  the  grammar-school ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  school  fees  being  paid,  each  gets  an  annual 
sum,  varj'ing  from  2^  to  37.  There  is,  besides,  a 
charity  school  for  50  children.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  weaving  and  lace  embroidery.  Wm. 
Lithgow,  the  traveller,  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  the 
historical  painter,. were  natives  of  the  bor.;  and 
General  RoVt  the  celebrated  engineer,  and  author 
of  'The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,'  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school. 
Corp.  rev.  1,084/.  in  1863-4. 

Lanark  and  ita  vicinity  have  many  remains  of 
antiquities.  The  Castle  Hill,  on  the  S.  of  the 
town,  was  once  the  site  of  a  royal  residence;  but 
every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared.  The  old  church, 
the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  and  St.  Nicholas's 
chapel,  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruuis.  There 
are,  in  the  neighbourhood,  distinct  vestiges  of  two 
Roman  camps,  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Agricola :  one  of  tliem  measures  600  yds.  in  length, 
and  420  in  breadth.  The  bor.  seems  to  have  been 
more  important  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times. 
In  978  Kenneth  II.  held  in  it  an  assembly  of  the 
states  of  the  realm.  It  was  a  royal  bor.  as  early 
as  the  12th  century.  Lanark  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  military  exploit  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
During  his  residence  here,  after  his  marriage  with 
the  co-heiress  of  Leamington,  he  killed,  in  1298, 
Hazelrigg,  the  English  sheriff,  and  expelled  his 
soldiers  from  the  town.  This  bor.  formerly  had 
the  custody  of  the  standard  weights  of  Scotland : 
they  are  still  preserN^ed ;  but  the  act  of  1826,  in- 
troducing the  imperial  standard,  has  superseded 
their  use. 

Lanark  unites  with  Falkirk,  Linlithgow,  Air- 
drie,  and  Hamilton  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  Registered  voters  232  m  1865.  The  Falls 
of  Clyde  are  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  town; 
Bonnington  Linn,  30  ft. ;  Corra  Lmn,  120  ft. ;  and 
Stonebyres,  84  ft. :  the  two  former  are  to  the  £. ; 
the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Another  re- 
markable object  is  the  Cartland  Crags,  a  deep 
chasm  formed  by  the  Mouse,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Clyde,  over  which  a  bridge  of  three  arches  was 
thrown  in  1825. 

Lanark  (New),  a  manufacturing  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  on  the  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
dose  to  the  river,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  steep 
and  beautifully  wooded  hiUs,  1  m.  S.  of  the  bor. 
of  Lanark.  Fop.  1,896  in  1861.  The  village 
consists  of  a  series  of  cotton  mills  and  of  two 
streets,  in  which  the  work-people  live;  and  so 
little  space  intervenes  between  the  river  and  the 
hills,  that  there  is  room  for  only  two  lines  of 
edifices.  The  mills  were  founded,  in  1784,  by  Mr. 
David  Dale;  and  Arkwright,  the  father  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  was  for  a  while  a  partner  in 
them.    (Baines*  Hist,  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture, 

E.  193.)  Mr.  Dale  was  afterwards  succeeded  by 
is  son-in-law,  Robert  Owen,  whose  attempts 
(first  made  at  New  Lanark)  to  reduce  to  practice 
his  projects  for  the  renovation  of  society,  are  well 
known.  Owen  ceased,  in  1827,  to  have  any  interest 
in  the  business^  The  miUs  give  employment  to 
atwve  1,000  individuals,  of  whom  nearly  400  are 
under  18  years  of  age.  The  hours  of  labour  are 
limited  to  10^  a  day  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
people  are  peculiarly  respectable.  A  school  is 
established  in  the  works,  for  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  is  attended  by  about  500  pupils.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  teadiing  by  objects,  and 
what  is  called  the  intellectual  system  of  education, 
was  originally  practised  at  the  mills  of  New 
Lanark,  about  the  beginning  of  the- centurv. 

LANCASHIRE,  or  LANCASTER,  a  marit  co. 
of  England,  on  its  W.  coast,  having  N.  Cumber- 
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land  and  Westmoreland,  E.  Yorkshire,  S.  Deib}'< 
shire  and  Cheshire,  and  W.  the  Irish  Sea,  by  which 
it  is  in  various  parts  deeply  indented.  Its  most 
northerly  portion,  consisting  of  the  hundred  of 
Fumess,  is  separated  from  the  main  body  €it  the 
CO.  bv  the  intervention  of  Morecambe  Bay  and  a 
small  portion  of  Westmoreland.  Area,  1,91)5  sq.m., 
or  1,219,221  acres,  of  which  about  850,000  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The 
hundred  of  Fumess  is  generally  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous ;  and  the  £.  parts  of  the  county  along  the 
Yorkshire  border  are  occupied  by  portions  of,  or 
offsets  from,  the  great  central  or  mner  range  of 
English  mountains;  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  country  is  generally  fiat;  and  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  CO.  an  extensive  plain  stretches  from  Formby 
Point  and  Liverpool  on  the  W.,  to  Oldham  on  the 
E.  Sandy  loam  and  sand  are  the  prevailing  soils 
in  the  lower  districts,  in  which,  however,  there  are 
several  extensive  mosses:  peat  soil  prevails  in  the 
moors.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  but 
more  humid  than  any  other  in  England.  The  co. 
is  wholly  indebted  to  manufactures  and  commerce 
for  its  vast  population,  wealth,  and  importance ; 
for,  as  respects  agriculture,  it  is,  though  consider- 
ably improved,  one  of  the  most  backward  in  the 
empire.  There  is  a  great  want  of  drainage. 
Potatoes  are  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
than  in  any  other  English  co. ;  and  this  is  one 
cause  why  few  turnips  are  raised.  Grazing  is 
more  attended  to  than  tilh^e  husbandry ;  laige 
quantities  of  hay  are  product,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  dairying.  Lancashire  is  believed  to  be  the 
original  seat  of  the  long-homed  breed  of  cattle ; 
but  they  are  now  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with 
others,  as  to  be  seldom  found  pure.  There  are 
some  large  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstand- 
ii^S»  A  good  deal  subdivided.  Tillage  farms  for 
the  most  part  rather  small,  and  usually  held  on 
seven  years'  leases,  a  tenure  too  short  to  admit  of 
the  occupiers  undertaking  any  very  expensive 
improvements.  Farm  buildings  generally  good. 
Exclusive  of  other  minerals,  this  co.  has  vast 
beds  of  coal,  and  to  that,  more  perhaps  than  any 
thing  else,  its  extraordinaiy  progress  m  manufac- 
tures is  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  the  grand  seat  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  has  grown  up  with  a 
rapidity  wholly  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
indust^.  Manchester,  Preston,  Bolton,  Oldham, 
Blackbum,  Ashton,  Bury,  Chorley,  Wi^an,  and 
other  towns,  where  the  manufacture  is  pnncipally 
carried  on,  and  Liverpool,  the  grand  emporium  of 
the  trade  of  the  county,  have  increased  with  equal 
rapidity.  Manchester  is  now  the  first  manufac- 
turiuj^  town  in  the  world ;  and  the  trade  and  na- 
vigation of  Liverpool  are  inferior  only  to  those  of 
London.  Besides  that  of  cotton  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Roch- 
dale and  other  places  in  this  co.,  as  is  that  of  silk, 
fiax,  paper,  hats,  and  many  other  branches  of 
industry.  The  extension  of  manufactures  and 
trade  has  been  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  the  facilities  for  conveyance, 
by  means  of  canals,  railways,  and  ordinary 'roads, 
which  traverse  this  co.  in  every  direction,  and 
bring  it,  as  it  were,  into  immediate  communication 
with  almost  every  other  part  of  the  empire.  Lan- 
cashire was  the  mat  co.  to  constmct  a  navigable 
canal  (the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's) ;  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  witii 
locomotive  engines,  in  1830,  fomied  a  new  and 
most  important  sera  in  the  hbtory  of  internal 
communication.  Lancashire  is  a  co.  palatine,  and 
contains  7  hundreds,  4  boroughs,  and  70  parishes, 
many  of  which  are  very  extensive.  It  sends  26 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  being  4  for  the  co.,  2  each 
for  the  bors.  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Oldham, 
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Bolton,  Preston,  Lancaster,  Wigan,  and  Black- 
burn, and  1  each  for  Rochdale,  Bury,  Clitheroe, 
Ashion,  Salford,  and  Warrington.  Registered 
electon  for  eo.  84,661  in  1865,  being  13,006  for 
North  Lancashire,  and  21,555  for  South  Lanca- 
i^hire.  At  the  census  of  18G1,  the  oo.  had  438,503 
inhab.  houses,  with  2,465,366  inhabitants,  while 
in  1^1  Luicashire  had  289,184  inhab.  houses,  and 
1,667,054  inhab.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real 
]iiuperty  assessed  to  income-tax  under  schedule 
(A.)  amounted,  in  1862,  to  1,836,639^  in  the 
northern  diviaion,  and  to  2,967,159/.  in  the  south- 
trn  division. 

LxscAstKRy  a  man.  and  pari  bor.  and  sea-port 
town  and  par.  of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
locallv  situated  in  hunda.  Amoondemess  and  Lons- 
dale, W  with  separate  jurisdiction,  on  the  S.  bank 
uf  the  Lune,  46  m.  N.  by  £.  Liverpool,  and  232 
m.  NW.  London  by  London  and  liorth  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  14,487,  and  of 
])arL  bor.  16,005  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a 
gentle  slope  facing  the  Lune,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches ;  and  the 
bammit  of  the  hill  ia  crowned  by  the  bastions  of 
it^  fine  old  castle,  and  the  lofty  tower  of  the  par. 
church.  Nearly  the  whole  town  is  built  of  free- 
stone, from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood:  the 
houses  are  generally  well  constructed,  and  many 
are  huge  and  handsome.  The  streets  however, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  inconveniently 
narrow,  and  badly  paved.  Lancaster  is  lighted 
with  gas.  under  an  act  passed  in  1824,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  springs  and  wells.  The 
principal  public  building  is  the  castle,  once  a  mag- 
niiioent  structure,  originally  built  in  the  eleventh 
century,  but  renovated  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
was  repaired  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  much  enlarged  in  1788,  when  it  was  converted, 
at  an  expense  of  140,000/L,  into  assize  and  countv 
courts,  gaol,  and  female  penitentiary.  The  walb 
enclose  an  area  of  10,525  sq.  vards.  The  prison 
id  oondncted  on  the  system  of  classification  and 
t>ilent  labour:  above  160  debtors  and  200  criminals 
bare  been  confined  in  it  at  an  average  of  the  last 
fvw  years.  Among  the  other  public  buildings, 
exclusive  of  the  churches,  are  the  town-hall,  erected 
in  1781,  the  custom-house,  on  St  George's  Quay, 
having  a  portico  and  pediment  supported  by  four 
Ionic  columns,  the  assize  house,  the  assembly-room, 
the  theatre,  the  public  batlis,  and  the  market- 
houses.  The  county  lunatic  asylum,  on  Lancaster 
Moor,  is  a  quadrangular  buildin|^,  with  a  handsome 
l>oric  front,  occupying,  with  its  grounds,  about 
5  acres :  it  accommodates  550  patients,  and  is  said 
to  be  humanely  and  judiciously  conducted.  The 
l>ar.  church,  which  stands  on  the  green  and  shapely 
knoll  of  Castle  hill,  is  of  the  same  date  as  the 
caMle.  and  consists  of  a  central  and  two  side  aisles 
of  equal  length,  terminated  by  a  well-proportioned 
and  lofty  tower  at  its  W.  end :  it  was  all  but  re- 
built in  1759.  Its  richly-carved  stalls,  and  other 
curious  carvings  in  the  chancel,  and  its  fine  monu- 
ments, are  universally  admired.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  1,700/L ;  and 
the  incumbent  nominates  the  ministers  of  St. 
John  s  and  St.  Ann's,  the  two  district  churches,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  the  chapelries  within  the  par. 
1  here  are  also  places  of  worship  for  K  Cathohcs, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Wes- 
i*  van  and  Association  Methodists,  to  each  of  which, 
a>  well  as  to  the  churches,  Sunday  schools  are  at- 
tached, famishing  religious  instruction  to  about 
?.<KKl  children.  The  school  charities  comprise  an 
ancient  grammar  school,  under  two  masters,  greatly 
mcdifiedin  1824,  and  now  furnishing  a  good  clas- 
sical and  general  education  to  about  60  boys ;  a 


boys*  national  school,  united  with  an  old  Bluecoat 
charity,  attended  by  860  boys  ^30  of  whom  are 
clothed);  a  girls'  national  school,  established  in 
1820,  and  attended  by  130  girls ;  a  charity  school, 
for  clothing  and  instructing  60  girls ;  a  Catholic 
charity  school,  attended  by  90  children  of  both 
sexes ;  and  a  Lancastrian  school,  with  200  children. 
Among  the  other  public  charities  are  Mrs.  Ripley's 
hon)ital  for  300  children,  founded  in  1853,  with  a 
building  in  the  Gothic  style;  Penny's  hospital, 
endowed  with  land  worth  B40L  a  year,  and  afford- 
ing a  residence,  clothing,  and  small  stipend  to 
twelve  poor  men ;  Gillison's  hospital,  for  the  re- 
ception of  eight  upmarried  women,  each  of  whom 
has  a  stipend  of  4L  a  year;  Gardyner's  alms- 
houses, for  four  old  men,  a  dispensary,  and  house  of 
recovery;  a  lying-in  charit^,  and  a  benevolent 
society.  Bible,  cnurch  missionary,  and  tract  so- 
cieties are  also  well  supported. 

Lancaster  had  formerly  a  considerable  share  in 
the  trade  with  the  W.  Indies ;  for  it  appears  that, 
in  1799,  there  came  57  vessels,  of  the  burden  of 
12,820  tons,  from  the  W.  Indies  only.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  superior  faciiities  enjoyed 
by  Liverpool,  this  branch  of  commerce  is  now  all 
but  extinct.  The  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  port  consists  of  coasters.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1864,  there  were  roistered  35  sail- 
ing vessels  imder  50,  and  113  above  50,  tons;  be- 
sides 4  steamers  under,  and  6  steamers  above,  50 
tons.  The  navigation  of  the  Lune  being  obstructed 
by  shallows,  vessels,  of  above  200  tons  load  and 
unload  in  Glasson  dock,  constructed  in  1787,  about 
5  m.  below  the  town,  to  and  from  which  their 
cargoes  are  conveyed  by  means  of  lighters.  Gross 
customs'  revenue,  17,0192.  in  the  year  1863.  The 
manufactures  of  Lancaster  comprise  cotton  fabrics, 
silk  thread,  Unen  thread,  and  sail-cloth.  The 
cotton  trade,  introduced  in  1806,  is  in  a  thriving 
condition ;  but  the  saU-cloth  iMisiness  has  declined. 
Cabinet-work  and  upholstery  are  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities  for  exportation,  and  there  are 
candle  and  soap  establishments  and  two  extensive 
ship-yards.  Tne  Lancaster  canal  skirts  the  town, 
and  about  ^  m.  to  the  NE.  it  crosses  the  Lune  by 
a  noble  aqueduct  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected  by 
Kennie  at  a  cost  of  48,0002.  The  Lancaster  and 
Preston  junction-railway,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Great  North  Western  line,  intersects  the  town. 

Lancaster  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
English  bors.,  its  first  charter  having  been  granted 
by  King  John,  and  confirmed  by  subseauent  mon- 
archs.  The  present  mun.  bor.  is  diWded  into  three 
wards,  and  governed  by  six  aldermen  (one  of 
whom  is  mayor)  and  eighteen  councillors :  it  has 
a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  Cor- 
poration revenue,  2,027  in  1863.  Assizes  are  held 
in  Lent  and  summer,  and  the  quarter  sessions  on 
Jan.  4,  April  5,  June  28,  and  Oct.  19.  A  bor. 
court  sits  every  fourth  Thursday  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  to  any  amount  incurred  within  the  bor. ; 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  county  court.  The  right  to 
send  representatives  to  parliament  was  first  exer- 
cised in  1293  (23  Edward  I.),  but  it  ceased  in  1359, 
and  was  not  resumed  till  1547,  since  which  Lan- 
caster has  regularly  sent  two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Keform  Act,  the  right  of  election 
was  vested  in  the  freemen  and  inhalM.  The  limita 
of  the  old  parL  bor.  were  extended  by  the  Boun- 
dary Act,  so  as  to  include  parts  of  the  townships 
of  Skerton  and  Bulk.  K^gistered  electors,  1,394 
in  1865.  Lancaster  has  two  weekly  markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter; 
and  fairs  are  held  1st  May,  5th  July,  and  10th 
October,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

Lancaster  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station.    Urns,  altars,  and  other  antiquities  have 
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been  discovered^  and  the  affix  cwiterriven  by  the 
Saxons,  serves  to  confirm  the  fact.  The  Normans 
found  the  town  in  a  state  of  decay;  the  ancient 
city  reduced  to  a  village,  and  the  Koman  castrum 
little  better  than  a  ruin.  It  was  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Koger  de  Poictou,  who  built  a 
castle  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  castrum :  a  flou- 
rishing town  soon  gathered  round ;  the  buxgesses 
of  Lancaster  acquired  extensive  privileges  from 
their  lords,  and  it  continued  to  increase  in  im- 
portance. King  John  conferred  *  the  honour  of 
Luicaster*  on  his  favourite  Gilbert  Fitz-Rein- 
frede,  and  gave  it  a  charter.  The  first  earl  of 
Lancaster  was  created  in  1^66;  and,  in  1351, 
Henry  earl  of  Derby  was  advanced,  by  special 
charter,  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, with  power  to  have  a  chancery  in  the 
county,  and  *  to  enjoy  all  other  liberties  and  re- 
galities belonging  to  a  count  palatine.*  John  of 
Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  married  Blanche, 
the  duke's  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
alliance,  succeeded  to  the  title.  Hb  son,  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  first  earl  of  Derby,  and  after- 
wards duke  of  Hereford,  became  duke  of  Lan- 
caster on  his  father's  death  in  1898,  and  finally 
king  of  England  in  1399,  from  which  time  to  the 
present  this  duchy  has  been  associated  with  the 
regal  dignity.  Lancaster  espoused  the  lovaUst 
cause  during  the  parliamentary  war,  and  was 
visited  by  the  Jacobite  troops  in  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745. 

Lamcastkr,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  N 
America,  Pennsylvania,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name, 
near  Conestoga  Creek,  a  tnbutary  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, 56  m.  W.  by  N.  Philadelphia,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Pop.  17,628 
in  1860,  against  8,417  in  1840.  The  town  is 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  flourishing,  in  a  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  vicinity.  Its  streets  are  regular; 
the  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
many  are  spacious  and  elegant.  There  are  nu- 
merous places  of  public  worship,  8  of  which  for 
Germans;  a  couruouse,  gaol,  8  banks,  several 
charitable  and  rel^eious  societies,  an  academy  for 
the  classics  and  English  literature;  a  school  of 
mutual  instruction,  and  several  other  schools. 
The  pop.  is  mostly  of  German  descent;  and  some 
of  the  newspapers  are  in  the  German  language. 
Lancaster  has  been  long  famous  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  rifle  muskets,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
stage  coaches  built  in  it.  Latterly  several  large 
cotton  factories  have  been  erected.  Exclusive  of 
cotton  it  has  also  manufactures  of  saddleiVy  hats, 
nails,  hand-screws,  and  other  tools ;  and  many 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  potteries.  Its 
general  trade  is  extensive:  it  is  connected  with 
Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  by  railroads,  and 
with  the  Susquehanna  below  Colombia  by  a 
canaL  It  is  the  seat  of  the  district  judicial  court 
for  the  S.  division  of  the  county. 

LANCIANO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Chieti,  cap.  dist  and  cant,  or  circoiuiariOf  6  m. 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  18  m.  S.  Pescara.  Pop. 
16,620  in  1862.  The  town  is  bmlt  on  the  summit 
of  three  hills,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation ; 
and  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, an  archbishop's  palace,  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary, and  other  schools,  and  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction.  This  is  a  very  ancient  citv ;  and,  in 
the  middle  ages,  it  was  distinguished  by  its  pro- 
ficiency in  manufactures,  and  by  the  extent  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  at  ita  uurs;  but  these 
have  both  greatly  declined. 

LANDAFF,  or  LLANDAFF  (Lkm-Tdf, 
church  of  the  T&Of  &  ^^^  '^^  P^'-  ^^  ^  Wales, 
CO.  Glamorgan,  hund.  Kibber,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Taf,  2  m.  NW.  Cardiff,  and  27  m.  W.  Bristol, 
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on  the  TafFYale  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  6,585  in 
1861 ;  area  of  par.,  2,886  acres.  I^daff  is  at 
present  little  more  than  an  inconsiderable  village, 
with  about  a  dozen  respectable  residoices  and 
several  cottages;  nor  would  it  be  worth  notice, 
except  from  its  being  a  bishop's  see,  and  contain- 
ing a  handsome  cathedral  This  sacred  edifice 
was  built  early  in  the  12th  century  on  the  site  of 
one  still  more  ancient;  but  its  W.  end,  with  its 
fine  front,  and  rich  Norman  doorways,  and  el^ant 
pinnacled  towers,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  The  cathedral  now  comprises  a  choir, 
short  nave  and  transepts :  its  total  length,  from 
£.  to  W.,  including  the  Ladye-chapel  behind  the 
altar,  is  263  ft.,  breadth  of  the  body  65  ft.,  and 
height,  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
119  ft.  Very  extensive  repairs,  Imt  in  very  bad 
taste,  were  effected  in  1751,  at  an  expense  of 
7,0002.  The  new  front,  built  about  80  ft  within 
the  original  Norman  W.  end,  has  a  Venetian  win- 
dow, Ionic  pilasters,  and  flower-pot  jars  on  the 
parapet;  and  till  lately  the  fine  Gothic  altar  was 
enclosed  within  a  Grecian  portico.  The  chapter- 
house, S.  of  the  church,  is  m  the  decorated  Eng- 
lish style,  with  a  centzal  pillar;  but  it  ia  fast 
falling  into  the  same  ruinous  condition  as  the 
monuments  and  the  episcopal  palace,  which  were 
defaced  and  all  but  destroyed  oy  Owen  Glendwr. 
The  choral  services  have  been  disused  for  some 
years,  and  the  building  ia  now  employed  as  a 
parish  church,  the  service  being  occasionally  in 
the  Welsh  language.  The  see  of  Llandaff  (created 
in  the  6th  century)  comprises  all  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  Monmonthshiie,  except  7 
pars.  ^  It  was  formerly  the  poorest  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish bishoprics,  the  annual  income,  mduding  pre- 
ferments, at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with 
1881,  being  only  924/.;  and  it  was  held  for  some 
time  in  eommendam  with  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's, 
London,  and  the  rectory  of  Bedwas.  Since  the 
last  voidance  of  the  see,  however,  the  sum  of 
8150/L  has  been  paid  out  of  the  episcopal  augmen- 
tation fund,  to  raise  the  income  to  4,200/L,  and  a 
further  allowance  of  8002.  is  to  be  made  till  the 
residence  be  restored.  The  patronage  of  the  see 
comprises  the  cathedral  appointments  with  8 
livings,  and  the  chapter  comprises  II  dignitaries, 
besides  the  bishop:  there  are  also  2  vicars-choral. 
Llandaff  has  no  market,  and  is  wholly  dependent 
for  ita  supplies  on  Cardiff,  except  for  vegetables, 
which  it  sends  in  considerable  quantities  to  that 
market    Cattle  fairs,  Feb.  9  and  Whit-Monday. 

LANDAU,  a  strongly  fortified  town  belonging 
to  the  German  confederation,  in  Rhenish  Bavazia, 
on  the  Queich,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  54  m.  S. 
by  W.  Mayenoe,  and  46  m.  NNE.  Strasburg. 
Pop.,  according  to  Beighaus,  6,100,  exclusive  of 
the  Bavarian  garrison  of  6,000  men.  This  fortress 
is  considered  a  chef-d'teuvre  of  Yauban,  who  com- 
menced the  construction  of  its  works  in  1680.  It 
is  an  octagon,  with  seven  bastions,  as  many  demi- 
lunettes,  and  several  oUier  outworks :  its  ditdies 
are  filled  from  the  Queich.  The  barracks  and 
ma^asine  are  bomb-proof.  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  consumed  by  fire  in  1686,  since  which  it 
has  been  regularly  laid  oat,  and  has  some  good 
public  edifices,  including  the  principal  church 
witJi  a  lofty  tower,  two  convents,  the  town-hall, 
court  of  justice,  and  a  civil  and  military  hospital. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spadous  parade 
gronnd.  Some  extensive  vinegar  factories  have 
been  established  here  within  ue  last  few  years. 
The  gates  are  closed  at  an  eariy  hour,  after  which, 
neither  ingress  nor  egress  is  permitted. 

The  history  of  Landau  is  little  else  than  that  of 
a  succession  of  sieges,  blockades,  captures,  and 
other  military  events.     It  was  foonded  by  the 
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Emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg,  and  made  a  free 
town  of  the  empire  in  the  14th  centurv.  Daring 
the  30  vean'  war  it  waa  repeatedly  taken  and  re- 
taken by  the  Swedes,  Imperialists,  French,  Ac, 
and  in  the  18th  centniy  it  was  many  times  taken 
or  besieged  by  the  French  and  Germans.  It  was 
^nerally  held  by  the  French  ^m  the  peace  of 
Niin«guen,  in  16o0  to  1815,  when  it  was  restored 
to  (iennany  by  the  second  treaty  of  Paris. 

LAND^RKEAU,  a  town  and  river-port  of 
Fiance,  d^  Finist^  on  the  Elom,  12  m.  EXE. 
Brest,  on  the  railway  from  Brest  to  St  Brienx. 
Pop.  6,959  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill-built,  and 
badly  payed ;  bot  ita  quays  are  good,  and  its  port 
sdmits  yeeeels  of  from  300  to  400  tons.  It  has  a 
large  and  fine  marine  hospital,  formerly  an  Ursn- 
line  conyent,  and  considerable  manufactures  of 
linen  cloth  and  leather. 

LANDES,  a  d^.  of  France,  and  one  of  the  lar- 
gest, though  the  poorest,  in  the  kingdom,  ng, 
8W.,  chiefly  between  hit.  4S9  80'  and  44^  80'  N., 
and  long.  (P  T  and  !<>  82^  W.,  haying  N.  Gironde, 
£.  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Gers,  S.  Barnes  Fyren^, 
and  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    Length  and  greatest 
breadth  about  70  m.  each.  Area,  982,131  hectares; 
pop.  300,839  in  1861.    The  d^p.  deriyes  iU  name 
from  an  extensiye  tract  of  heath,  marsh,  and 
other  waste  land,  with  a  loose  sandy  soil,  about 
300  ft.  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  termed  the 
'  Landes,*  wMch  occupies  731,142  hect.,  or  nearly 
4-5ths  of  its  total  surface,  besides  a  considerable 
portion  of  the    adjacent   d^pw  of  the  Gironde. 
This  extensiye  and  almost  desert  plain  is  for  the 
most  part  a  dead  flat,  interspersed  with  pitches  of 
pasture  or  cnltiyated  land,  clumps  of  pmes,  scat* 
tered  habitaticms  of  a  miserable  kind,  and  a  few 
vretched  hamlets;  and  bounded  towards  the  sea 
b^  a  chain  of  dbcnes  or  sandy  dowds,  inade  which 
is  a  suooession  of  lagoons  fre(^uenily  communica- 
ting with  each  other,  and  occasionally  with  the  sea 
by  openings  between  the  duneM,  The  dimes  extend 
along  the  shore  nearly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gi- 
ronde to  the  Fences,  forming    a    chain   from 
140  to  150  m.  m  lengUi.  by  a^ut  6  m.  in  width 
snd  from  100  to  150  It.  m  height    They  consist 
of  loose  shifting  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 
They  are  continually  dianging  in  form  and  posi- 
tion, aooordins  to  tne  preyalent  winds ;  but  naye 
s  general  tendency  to  moye  easterly,  in  which  di- 
rection they  are  said  to  adyance  about  25  yards  a 
jtu ;  and  m  process  of  time  they  would  infallibly 
oTenpread   the  whole  ooontiy,  mileas  arrested 
snd  fixed  by  planting  them  with  pines  or  other 
trees,  as  is  done  in  Holland.     Occasionally  im- 
mense masses  of  sand  haye  shifted  their  position 
through  the  agency  of  tempests,  as  in  the  African 
and  Arabian  deserts.     The  church  and  a  oonsi- 
dersble  part  of  the  yUIa^  of  Mimizan  was  oyer- 
whehned  1^  an  innnda^on  of  this  sort.    The  in- 
cresse  of  the  d»au»  haying  preyented  the  egress 
into  the  aea  of  many  smul  riyulets,  the  lagoons 
haye  been  formed,  the  laxgest  of  which  is  7  m.  in 
length  and  about  as  many  in  width.    These  also 
oontiQae  to  extend,  since  the  shifting  sands  haye 
been  giadaally  fallowing  the  channels  by  which 
they  eommanicate  with  the  sea.    The  surface  of 
the  *  Landes '  is  usually  parched  and  arid,  except 
for  about  four  months  of  the  year,  when  the  rains 
Ibnn  extenahre  pools  in  its  depressed  portions, 
yaiying  to  the  depth  of  seyeral  feet,    lliese  are 
often  coyoed  with  sand  carried  oyer  them  by  the 
wind,  when  they  are  called  Moiiaes,  and  are  ex- 
eeedin^y  daogoous  to  strangers.    To  ayoid  such 
dangers,  and  to  tnyel  more  speedily  through  the 
loose  smi,  the  inhab.  use  long  staffs  haying  notches 
for  the  feet  1,  2,  or  8  ft.  aboye  their  lower  extre- 
mity ;  so  that  a  person  of  onlinaxy  stature,  when 
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in  walking  onler,  has  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  giant  8  ft.  high.  The  inhab.  are  yery  expert 
at  the  use  of  these  sing^ular  helps  to  locomotion. 
The  Adour,  and  its  tributary  the  Midouze;  bound 
the  *  Landes '  to  the  S£.,  and  form  the  N.  limit  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  this  d^r*-  The  soU  is  there 
light,  but  productiye.  Maize,  millet,  wheat,  lye, 
saffron,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  grown :  in  the  arrond. 
St.  Seyer,  about  250,000  kilog.  of  linseed-oil  are 
pxpduced  annually,  and  about  320,000  hectoL  of 
wine,  certain  kinds  of  which,  termed  the  vvu  de 
aables,  riyal  some  of  the  growths  of  the  Gironde. 
The  culture  of  the  mulbmy  is  on  the  increase. 

Agriculture  in  the  Landes  was  in  an  exceed- 
ingly backward  state  till  the  year  1857,  when,  on 
the  mitiatiye  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  the 
French  legislatiye  assembly  yoted  comiiderable 
sums  for  the  drainage  and  general  improyement 
of  the  soiL  Since  then,  immense  distncts.  which 
formerly  were  not  only  entirely  unproductiye,  but 
freauently  engendered  disease,  haye  been  brought 
tmder  cultiyation.  The  work  still  continues,  to 
the  same  good  effect.  Goats,  hogs,  and  poultry 
are  frequentlykept  by  the  peasantry,  and  bees  are 
numerous.  The  pine  forests  furnish  abundance  of 
deals,  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin ;  and  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
pottera'  clay  are  met  with.  Manufactures  unim- 
portant; some  smelting  furnaces  and  foiges,  em- 
ploying about  500  hands,  and  some  tanneries,  oil- 
mills,  and  glass  and  earthenware  factories,  com- 
^se  ahnost  all  the  manufacturing  estaiblishments. 
The  trade  of  the  ddp.  is  chiefly  in  cattle,  wines, 
timber^  and  agricultural  produce.  Landes  is  di- 
yided  mto  8  arronds.,  and  sends  8  mems.  to  the 
cham.  of  dep.  Chief  towns,  Mont-4e-Mai8an,  the 
cap.,  St  Seyer,  and  Dax. 

LANDSBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Bran- 
denburg, goy.  Frankfort,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Warta, 
a  tributary  of  the  Netz,  here  crossed  by  an  excel- 
lent bridge,  88  m.  NE.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Kdoigsbeig.  Pop. 
76,131  in  1861.  Landsbeig  is  dinded  into  the 
Old  and  New  Town,  and  has  seyeral  suburbs.  It 
is  walled,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the 
proy.  It  has  several  churches,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, the  inmates  of  which  are  made  to  support 
themselves  by  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths, 
a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  high  schooL 
It  is  a  principal  mart  for  com  and  wool,  me  greater 
part  or  the  produce  of  Pomerania,  the  Neumark, 
and  W.  Prussia  being  brought  thither  for  export 
by  the  Oder.  The  town  has  also  brisk  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods,  leather  and  paper,  and 
numerous  breweries  and  distilleries.  Landsbeig 
is  the  seat  of  a  circle  assembly,  a  circle  and  town 
tribunal  of  the  first  class,  boards  of  taxation,  forest 
economy,  and  agriculture,  and  the  superintendency 
of  the  drainage  of  the  vale  of  the  Warta.  The 
town  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
Swedes  and  the  Imperialists  in  the  30  years'  war. 

LANDSCRONA,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  prov.  Malmss,  on  a  tongue  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  Sound,  16  m.  NE.  Copenhagen. 
Pop.  6,276  in  1861.  The  town  has  strong  waUs,  a 
citadel,  and  other  works ;  is  well  laid  out,  and  has 
a  safe  and  well  sheltered  hartiour,  with  20  ft.  water. 

LAND'S  END,  a  headland  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  00.  Cornwall,  celebrated  as  being  the  most 
westerly  Umd  in  England ;  lat.  50o  4'  8"  N.,  long. 
5«>  41'  81"  W.  It  b  formed  of  eranite  difis,  whidi 
rise  about  60  ft.  above  the  lev^  of  the  sea.  These 
assume,  in  some  places,  the  appearance  of  shafts, 
and  are  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  the 
chiseL  About  1  m.  W.  from  the  Land's  End  are 
the  rocks  called  the  Longships,  on  the  laigest  of 
which  is  a  light-house,  with  a  fixed  light,  having 
the  lantern  devated  88  it.  above  high  water  mark. 
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LANDSHUT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Lower 
BavBria,  on  the  Isar,  38  m.  NE.  Munich,  on  the 
railway  from  Munich  to  Ratisbon.  Pop.  12,134 
in  1861.  Landshut  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a 
new  town,  has  a  suburb  on  an  island  in  the  Isar, 
with  which  it  is  united  by  two  bridges,  and  is 
partly  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  ditches.  It 
consists  of  two  principal  and  many  smaller  streets ; 
the  houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  mostly  envi- 
roned by  gardens.  The  town  has  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance,  from  the  antioue  architecture 
of  its  buildings,  and  the  number  oi  its  towers  and 
spires,  that  of  St.  Martin's  church  being  one  of 
the  loftiest  in  Germany.  It  has  an  old  castle, 
the  residence  of  tlie  dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the  13th 
century;  a  Cistercian  abbey,  in  which  they  were 
buried';  a  royal  palace,  an  old  town-hall,  a  hos- 
pital for  decayed  citizens,  2  other  hospitals,  3  con- 
vents, a  lyceum^  gymnasium,  chirurgical  and  ec- 
clesiasttcii]  semmaries,  and  various  other  schools. 
In  1800,  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  was  removed 
thither;  but  in  1826  it  was  transferred  to  MUnich. 
Landshut  lias  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
stockings,  tobacco,  paper,  and  cards,  with  nume- 
rous distilleries  and  breweries,  and  some  trade  in 
com,  cattle,  and  wooL 

LANE-END.    See  Potteries. 

LAN6ELAND,  an  island  of  the  Danish  archi- 
pelago, in  the  Baltic,  between  Laland  and  Funen, 
extending  from  lat  54©  43'  to  55°  20'  N.,  and  be- 
tween long.  IQO  40'  and  lio  E.  Length  NNE.  to 
SSW.  32  m. ;  average  breadth  2^  m.  Area,  80 
sq.  m.  Pop.  17,105  in  1860.  Ita  shores  are  gene- 
rally uniform,  except  on  the  W.,  where  they  are 
broken  by  numerous  inlets.  Its  surface  is  'more 
elevated  than  that  of  the  adja<%nt  islands,  but  it 
is  generally  quite  flat  Climate  healthy.  Chief 
products,  com,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  flax.  A  good 
many  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  fisheries  are  pro- 
ductive. KudkiObing,  on  the  W.  coast,  with  1,580 
inbab.,  is  the  chief  town,  and  centre  of  the  trade, 
which  is  tolerably  active. 

LANGENSALZA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  gov.  Er- 
furt, cap.  drc  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Salza,  19^ 
m.  NW.  Erfurt  Pop.  8,672  in  1861.  The  town 
is  well  built,  walled,  and  further  defended  by  a 
castle ;  and  has  4  churches,  4  hospitals,  a  lazaretto, 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  high  school,  a  public  library, 
and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  district  council, 
a  board  of  taxation.  Judicial  courts  for  the  town 
and  circle,  and  the  'Diuringian  Agronomical  So- 
ciety. It  has  manufactures  of  various  descriptions 
of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  a  saltpetre 
factory,  with  dyeing  houses,  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  paper  mills. 

LANGHOLM,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market- 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Dumfries,  in*  the  bosom  of  a 
wooded  valley  on  the  Esk,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Edinburgh  and  Carlisle,  21^  m.  N.  by  W. 
the  latter,  and  59  m.  S.  by  E.  the  former.  Pop. 
2,990  in  1861.  The  town  is  intersected  by  the 
Esk,  New  Langholm  (founded  in  1778)  being  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  river.  The  latter  is  regularly 
built,  of  a  triangular  form.  The  old  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street  on  the  line  of  the  road.  In  it 
are  the  town-hall  and  gaol,  ornamented  with  a 
spire,  and  tlie  par.  church.  There  are,  also,  chapels 
belonging  respectively  to  the  Associate  Synod  and 
Kelief.  The  communication  between  the  difierent 
mrts  of  the  bor.  is  maintained  by  a  fine  bridge. 
There  are  sundry  schools  in  the  parish,  of  which 
two  are  endowed ;  average  attendance,  about  one- 
tenth  pop.  There  are  two  subscription  libraries, 
to  one  of  which  the  late  Thomas  Telford,  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  a  native  of  the  district,  bequeathed 
1,000/.  William  Julius  Mickle,  the  translator  of 
the  *  Lusiad,*  was  a  native  of  the  bor. ;  and  Sir  John 
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and  Sir  Pultcney  Malcolm  were  bom  in  the  ndgfa- 
bourhood. 

Langholm  was  created  a  buigh  of  barony  in 
1610.  Gilnockie  Tower,  the  residence  of  *  Johnie 
Armstrong,'  the  famous  border  freebooter  in  the 
time  of  James  Y.,  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  has 
long  been  in  rains.  Langholm  Lodge,  a  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood. 

LANGKES  (an.  AndemeUunum  and  Civitag 
Lingonum),  a  town  of  France,  d<^p.  Haute-Mame, 
cap.  of  arrond.,  18  m.  SSE.  Chaumont,  and  39  m. 
NNIC  Dijon,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Mul- 
house.  Pop.  7,940  in  1861. '  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  is  well 
boUt,  its  streets  being  regular,  wide,  and  clean. 
The  principal  public  edifice  of  Langres,  its  ancient, 
cathedral,  has  a  choir,  the  peristyle  of  which,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  Roman  temple :  the  edifice  itself,  though 
of  uncertain  date,  is  very  ancient,  excepting  the 
grand  entrance,  oonstracted  in  the  18th  centni^-. 
The  bishopric  of  Langres  was  founded  as  early  as 
the  3rd  century.  Langres  has  a  handsome  town- 
hall,  a  theatre,  a  public  library  with  3.000  vols.,  a 
school  of  drawing,  several  hospitals,  and  a  fine 

I  public  promenade.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  cut- 
ery,  which  is  its  chief  branch  of  industry. 

The  Linffones  are  noticed  by  Caesar  as* being  at- 
tached to  the  Romans  (De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  L 
§  26,  40) ;  tliey  afterwards  became  faederati.  or  al- 
lies of  the  Romans;  and  their  city  is  characterised 
by  Frontinus  as  opulentUsima,  '(Lib.  iv.  cap.  3.) 
Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  which  it  h&^ 
still  to  boast,  are  several  triumphal  arches ;  CMie  of 
which,  now  included  in  the  town-walls,  suppceed 
to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  two  Gordians, 
circa  anno  240,  has  a  frieze  on  its  entablature,  in- 
dicating a  high  state  of  the  arts.  It  suffered  nu- 
merous disasters  in  the  dark  ages,  being  taken  and 
burnt  by  Attila,  and  again  destroyed  b}-  the 
Vandals,  in  407.  Louis  VII.  annexed  it  to  the 
French  crown.  Diderot  was  a  native  of  Langres 
where  he  was  bom,  in  1712. 

LANGUEDOC,  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France, 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distribute*! 
among  the  d^ps.  of  Ardeche,  Aude,  Gard,  Haute 
Garonne,  Herault,  Haute-Loire,  Loz^  anid  Tarn. 

LANNION,  a  town  and  river  port  of  Franer, 
d^p.  C6tes-du-Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Guer,  3,'» 
m.  WNW.  St  Brieuc    Pop.  6,598  in  1861.    \xs 

Eort  on  the  river  is  bordered  by  a  spaciotts  quay, 
ut  within  the  last  40  years  vessels  of  250  toi'is 
have  been  unable  to  come  up  to  the  latter.  It  has 
a  church  erected  in  the  12th  century,  two  hos- 
pitals, barracks,  and  a  communal  coUege.  It  i-t 
the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  and  a  court  en  primary' 
jurisdiction,  and  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabric^ 
and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

LANZEROTA,  one  of  the  Canary  Ishrnds,  which 
see 

LAODICEA  AD  LYCUM,  an  ancient  city  of 
Phry^a,  in  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  interesting  as  bein^ 
the  site  of  one  of  the  seven  primitive  Christian 
churches,  on  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Meander, 
120  m.  ESE.  Smymaj  lat  37°  66'  N.,  long.  29^ 
15'  N.  The  site  of  this  town,  once  ranking  as  the 
second  in  Phrygia,  is  marked  only  by  the  dcsexte*! 
ruins  of  public  bmldings ;  and  hence  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet^  inhabited  only  by  a  few  squalid 
Turks,  has  received  the  name  of  Etki-kiuart  *■  old 
castle.'  The  remains  are  very  extensive ;  and  the 
whole  surface  within  the  walls  is  strewed  with 
pedestals  and  fragments,  indicating  by  their  size 
and  workmanship  the  former  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  city.  The  laigest  ruin  is  that  of 
an  oblong  amphitheatre,  having  an  area  of  1,000 
sq.  ft    Many  of  the  seats  are  still  in  tolerable 
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preMTvation,  and  at  the  W.  end  is  a  vaulted 
|M5«age  tboat  140  it.  long,  and  designed  for  the 
horses  and  ehariota  entering  tlie  arena.  A  Greek 
iiuicription  on  the  mouldings  states  that  it  was 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Uie  emperor  Vespasian, 
A.D.  82,  after  having  occupied  twelve  years  in 
Irailding.  There  are  remains  also  of  an  odeum, 
two  tfaeaties,  and  a  fabnc  which  Chandler  supposed 
had  been  a  senate-house  and  exchange.  The  soil 
ID  and  about  the  city  is  hard,  dry,  and  porous, 
bearing  many  indications  of  an  igneous  origin ;  and 
Laodicea  hu  at  many  different  times  suffered 
greatly  from  earthquakes. 

Laodicea,  so  called  from  the  wife  of  its  founder, 
Aotiochas  11.,  was  long  an  inconsiderable  place, 
notwithstanding  the  beneficence  of  Hiero,  Zeno 
the  philosopher,  and  his  son  Folemo.     After  its 
sufferings,  however,  in  a  siege  by  Mithridates,  the 
Komans  strengthened  and  enlarged  it,  so  that  at 
length,  about  the  Christian  era,  it  became,  next  to 
Apamea  Cibotos,  the  largest  city  of  Phrygia,  and 
vied  in  importance  with  the  cities  on  the  coast 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  visited  by 
St  Paul  in  the  course  of  his  missionary  tour 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  the  Christian 
converts  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  those  of  Colosse 
and  Hiermpolia    (Pambouk),   both  neighbouring 
towns,  were  the  results  of  the  apostle's  preaching. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  16),  mention 
\a  made  of  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans;  and 
though  some  critics  have  maintained  that  it  is 
identical  wi^  that  to  the  Ephesians,  the  more 
probable  conjecture  is  that  it  nas  not  come  down 
to  modem  times.    The  persecution  which  raged  in 
Asia  Minor  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  cen- 
tury' tended  somewhat  to  abate  the  zeal  of  the 
Laodicean  Christians,  and  hence  the  rebuke  in  the 
KerelationflL     Of  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
city  for  several  centuries  little  is  known.    It  was 
l?eneially  in  a   prosperous  condition  under  the 
Koman  emperors,  and  was  flourishing  even  in  1190, 
when  Frederic  Aiffbaroesa  visited  it  on  his  way  to 
the  third  crusade.    Soon  afterwards,  however,  it 
was  repeatedly  attacked   and   ravaged   b^  the 
Turks,  and  finiedly  came  into  their  hands  m  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  since  which  it  has 
been  a  mere  ruin,  *  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
poor,  and  naked.'    (Rev.  iii.  14-22.) 

Laodicea  ad  Lyeum  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Laodicea  eombuata  fnow  LadiM),  19  m.  NW. 
Konieh,  also  a  oonaiderable  city,  of  which  there  are 
extensive  mins^ 

LAODICEA  AD  MARE,  in  Syria.  See 
Lataua. 

LAON  (Lat.  LatubnmaC^y  a  town  of  France,  d^ 
Aisne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  sumndt  of  a 
"teep  hill,  52  m.  WSW.  Mezi^res,  and  74  m.  NE. 
Par»,  on  the  railyray  from  Rheims  to  Amiens.  Pop. 
10,(^  in  1861.  The  town  b  about  1  m.  in  length, 
narrow  in  the  centre,  expanded  at  either  extremity, 
and  soRoiuided  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  nume- 
roas  small  towers.  Except  its  main  street,  it  is  ill 
built,  bat  it  has  pleasant  promenades,  a  healthy 
sitaatioD,  and  fertile  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  large 
Gothic  cathedral,  with  4  towers,  rebuilt  in  1114; 
a  laige  old  abbey,  now  occupied  by  the  prefecture ; 
a  public  lifaoraryj  compiising  17,000  vols. ;  exten- 
sive banacka,  a  remaricable  leaning  tower,  2  hos- 
pitals, a  town-hall,  communal  college,  and  theatre. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction ; 
and  has  mannfactuies  of  nails,  leather,  copperas, 
and  earthenware. 

Laon  has  been  sometimea  supposed,  but  on  no 
good  grounds,  to  oocapy  the  site  of  the  Bibrax 
mentioned  by  Caesar.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
distxngoishea  by  its  industry  and  w^th;  its 
bt:thopdc  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the 
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kingdom ;  and  the  position  and  importance  of  the 
town  made  it  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  second 
capitaL  It  was,  however,  far  more  distinguished 
by  the  spirit  which  animated  its  inhabitants,  and 
by  their  persevering  efforts  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  feudal  t}Tanny  of  their  bishops, 
and  to  establish  a  municipal  government,  and  the 
regular  administration  of  Justice  under  magistrates 
of  their  own  selection.  They  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing an  independent  government  so  early  as 
the  year  1110  ;  and  maintained  it,  at  the  cost  ot 
many  great  sacrifices,  for  above  two  centuries,  or 
till  1331,  when  it  was  finally  abolished  by  royal 
ordonnance.  (For  an  account  of  the  commune  of 
Laon,  see  the  work  of  M.  Thierry,  Lettres  sur 
THistoire  de  France,  Nos.  16-18.) 

Laon  was,  in  1814,  the  scene  of  some  severe 
%hting  between  the  French  and  the  Allies.  The 
Prussians  under  Blucher  having  occupied  the 
town,  their  position  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
on  the  9th  of  March,  by  the  French,  under  Na- 
poleon ;  and  the  Prussians  having  cut  to  pieces  and 
dispersed  the  corps  of  Marmont  during  the  night, 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  before  the 
town  on  the  11th. 

LAOS,  or  the  SHAN  COUNTRY,  a  country  of 
India  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  extending  be- 
tween lat.  16°  and  24^  N.  and  long.  98©  and  103° 
E.;  having  N.  the  Chinese  prov.  Yun-nan;  W. 
the  Birmese  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Than-lweng  river;  S.  the  Tenasserim  provs., 
Siam  and  Camboja;  and  E.  Tonquin  and  Cochin 
China,  from  which  a  lofty  mountain  ch;^  divides 
iU    The  country  lies  in  the  basins  of  two  large 
rivers,  the  Menam,  which  afterwards  waters  Siam, 
and  the  Menamkong,  or  river  c^  Camboja,  in  the 
middle  portion  of  its  course.    The  Laos  territories 
formerly  comprised  eight  or  nine  laiger  and  seve- 
ral smaller  distinct  states ;  but  of  late  the  Siamese 
hnve^  conquered  most  of  these,  and  the  rest  are 
principally  tributaiy  to  the  surrounding  nations, 
especially  the  Birmese  and  Chinese,   "^he  Laos 
pop.  in  the  Siamese  dom.  is  estimated  at  840,000 ; 
to  which  must  be  added  nearly  200,000  for  the 
pop.  of  N.  Laos,  making  a  total  of  somewhat 
more  than  a  million.    The  country  is  fertile ;  but 
it  is  in  general  very  poorly  cultivated  and  thinly 
inhabited.    The  smaller  villages  are  mere  col- 
lections of  huts;  and  a  great  part  of  the  pop.  con- 
sists of  small  migratory  hordes,  who  have  no  per- 
manent habitation.    The  labour  of  culrivation  is 
thrown  principally  on  the  women.    The  fields  are 
ploughed  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in 
August,  and  the  crop  is  reaped  m  February.    The 
Otyza  gltttino9a  is  the  only  variety  of  rice  that  is 
raised;  and,  as  there  is  no  maiket  for  surplus 
grain,  it  sells  in  plentiful  years  at  an  extremely 
low  price.    The  implements  of  husbandly  arc, 
rude  ploughs,  drawn  by  two  oxen  or  buffaloes, 
harrows,  spades,  and  hoes.   The  hire  of  a  labourer 
averages  a  quarter  of  a  rupee  a  day ;  but  hired 
labourers  are  few,  and  the  cultivators  assist  each 
other  by  turns  in  their  various  operations.    The 
grain  is  cut  with  the  common  sickle,  and  thrashed 
by  treading  out  with  oxen.    Tobacco,  with  sugar- 
canes  and  mulberries,  are  generally  raised ;  and 
the  country  yields  pepper,  cardamoms,  different 
sorts  of  indigo,  benzoin,  stick  lac,  and  other  gums, 
betel,  numerous  fruits,  an  abundance  of  teu  and 
sapan-wood,  and  a  species  of  sandal-wood.     It 
abounds  with  elephants,  which  are  exported  in 
considerable  numbers;  and  with  buffaloes,  oxen, 
and  other  animals  found  in  the  adjacent  countries* 
There  are,  however,  no  sheep.    Asses  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,   but  waggons  are  frequently 
emplo3red  in  the  conveyance  of  goods.    Gold  is 
found  in  parts  of  N.  Laos,  but  m  such  trifling 
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quantities  as  hardly  to  afford  the  ordinary  low 
rate  of  wajf^  of  the  country  to  those  engaged  in 
Rifting  and  washing  the  sand  in  which  it  is  found. 
Tin  ore  is  abundant,  and  iron,  lead,  copper,  anti- 
mon}',  and  silver  are  met  with.  Some  of  these 
metals  are  smelted  and  wrought,  but  the  ores  are 
principally  sent  in  a  rough  state  to  Binnah.  Silk 
and  cotton  fabrics,  paper  made  from  the  bark  of  a 
creeping  plant,  leather,  date-sugar,  and  gunpow- 
der are  the  chief  manufactures.  There  are,  how- 
ever, gold,  silver,  and  iron  smiths,  mat-makerB, 
potters,  embroiderers,  and  a  variety  of  petty  arti- 
sans. Spinning  and  weaving  are  usually  per- 
formed bv  women,  who,  as  in  Binnah,  conduct  a 
g(K)d  deal  of  the  retail  trade.  Some  commerce  is 
carried  on  with  the  immediately  adjacent  countries. 
The  inhab.  exchange  their  lac,  sapan-wood,  and 
other  dyes,  paroquet  skins,  ivo^,  rhinoceros' 
horns,  wax,  tin  and  lead,  with  the  Tonquinese  for 
sulphur,  cinnabar,  gamboge,  orpiment,  borax, 
musk,  silks,  gold  threaid,  embroidei}',  steel,  cutlery, 
and  paper  crock^.  About  fifty  merchants  come 
annually  from  Tonquin,  each  with  twenty  or 
thirty  hone-loads  of  merchandise.  Laige  quan- 
tities of  salt,  with  spices  and  woollen  cloths,  are 
imported  from  Kangoon,  to  which  the  Laos  mer- 
chants take  jaghery,  (bugs,  dyes,  silks,  cottons, 
lacquered  wares,  ^old,  silver,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  partly  native  produce,  and  partly  obtained 
from  Cnina.  The  intexxx^nise  with  the  Tenas- 
serim  provs.  is  increasing ;  and  some  British  cot- 
ton and  wooUen  goods  are  bought  by  the  Shans 
at  Martaban.  In  N.  Laos,  however,  the  people 
are  not  dependent  on  the  coast  for  salt,  a  good 
deal,  thougn  of  inferior  quality,  being  there  col- 
lected in  the  plains.  A  caravan  occasionally 
comes  from  Siam. 

The  form  of  government  is  a  pure  despotism. 
The  king  is  assisted  by  four  councillors.  The 
laws,  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  are 
administered  by  the  councillors,  under  whom  are 
eight  inferior  judges.  Their  general  tenor  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Siamese  laws,  but  they  are 
not  generally  enforced  with  so  much  rigour. 
Unlike  most  £.  countries,  the  people  have  a  right 
of  property  in  the  soil,  and  may  dispose  of  it  at 
pleasure;  waste  land  may  be  occupied  by  any 
one,  and  if  he  cultivate  it,  he  estabhshes  a  right 
to  its  excltisive  possession.  In  N.  Laos  a  small 
military  force  is  kept  up.  The  Shans  somewhat 
resemble  the  Burmese ;  to  whose  dress,  habits,  and 
customs,  their  own  are  very  similar.  Various 
books  have  been  written  in  the  Shan  language, 
which  is  little  different  from  the  Pali :  it  is  written 
in  a  character  similar  to  the  Birmese. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  and  venerated  Bud- 
dhist temples  exist  in  this  country.  The  most 
noted  is  that  of  Nang-rung,  NW.  of  Zimmai,  the 
cap.  of  N.  Laos.  The  chief  city  of  S.  Laos,  Lan- 
chang,  is  reported  to  be  both  populous  and  com- 
paratively well  built.  The  mhab.  assert  that 
they  are  the  stock  whence  the  Siamese  sprung, 
and  this  the  latter  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge. 
The  emigration  of  the  Siamese  southward  from 
Laos  is  conjectured  by  Captain  Low  to  have  been 
about  the  year  638.  (Low's  Hist,  of  Tenasserim, 
in  Jonm.  of  Royal  Asiatic  Soc,  v.  246-268.) 

LAPLAND,  the  most  northerly  countiy  of 
Europe,  belonging  partly  to  Russia  and  partly  to 
Sweden,  between  lat.  MP  and  71o  N.  and  long. 
1(P  and  42^  £. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
£.  bv  the  White  Sea,  S.  by  Sweden  and  Finland, 
and  \V.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area  150,000  sq. 
m.,  aixint  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  Russia. 
Pop.  vagudy  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  only 
9,000  are  LapUmders,  the  rest  being  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Russians.    That  put  of  Lapland  | 


which  lies  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, is  an  extensive  plain,  abounding  in  Immense 
forests  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir ;  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  80  m.  from  the  sea,  the  ground  becomes 
gradually  elevated,  and  is  at  last  full  of  lofty 
mountains,  composed  chiefly  of  primitive  and 
transition  rocks,  very  rich  in  copper  and  other 
metallic  ores.  These,  between  the  lat.  of  67^  and 
680  30',  rise  to  a  height  of  from  5,600  to  6,200  ft, 
which,  in  this  hyperborean  region,  is  2,700  ft. 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  The^e 
central  mountains  are  the  highest  in  Lapland. 
The  ranges  continue  all  the  way  to  the  N.  Cape, 
but  decline  gradually  in  height  The  principal 
rivers  of  Layuand  are  the  Tomeo,  which,  taking 
its  rise  in  the  highest  mountains,  near  lat.  68^ 
20',  holds  a  course  first  S£.,  and  afterwards  nearly 
S.,  receiving  tributary  streams  from  the  right  and 
left,  till  it  reaches  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bodinia,  at  the  town  of  Tomeo.  The  Kemi,  a 
river  almost  equally  large,  rises  in  the  NE.,  fiows 
S.,  and  falls  mto  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  not  far 
from  the  Tomeo.  The  Lnlea  and  Pitea  both  rve 
in  the  mountains  of  the  NW.,  in  about  lat  68^, 
and  flow  SE.,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  till 
they  also  reach  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  N.  Lap- 
land, above  lat  68°  30',  the  slope  of  the  ground  is 
N.  The  Tana,  which  is  the  pnncipal  river  in  the 
NE.,  and  the  Alten,  the  largest  in  the  NW.,  both 
run  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  All  these,  like  the 
rivers  of  Switzerland,  are  comparatively  small  in 
winter,  and  become  mighty  streams  in  summer, 
on  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Lapland  abounds 
in  Lakes :  that  called  Enare,  or  Indiager,  in  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  in  lat  69°,  is  of  great  size.  Several 
of  the  others  are  likewise  extensive,  and  are  tra- 
yersed  by  considerable  rivers. 

The  dimate  of  Lapland  ia  noted  for  extreme 
coldness ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  milder  than  that  of  any 
other  region  under  the  same  paralleL  The  coasts 
of  Norwegian  Lapland  and  rinmark  are  ftee  from 
ice  early  in  May,  whereas  the  sea  of  Siboia  is 
never  open  till  the  end  of  July.  The  climate  of 
one  part  of  the  country,  also,  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  another.  In  the  maritime  districts 
the  temperature  is  pretty  uniform:  the  winters 
are  not  severe^  but  the  summers  are  raw  and 
foggy;  while,  m  the  interior,  the  winter  is  in- 
tensely coldj  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  steady 
and  fructifying.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  the  N.  Oape  (lat  71°  11'  30")  is  6°  higher  than 
at  Enontekis  in  the  interior  (in  lat  63°  30^.  Yet, 
at  the  latter,  the  thermometer  rises  in  July  to 
64°),  while  at  the  Cape  it  seldom  reaches  50°.'  In 
both,  the  summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  in  the  valleys,  among  the  monntains, 
com  ripens  in  the  short  space  of  three  mcmths. 
The  sun  being  so  many  hours  above  the  horizon, 
the  heat  is  then  intense,  and  the  clouds  of  insects 
are  exceedingly  troublesome.  The  cold  of  winter, 
on  the  contrary,  is  frequently  so  intenae  as  to 
freete  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine ;  and  the  rivers 
In  the  interior  are  covered  with  ice  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet  Towards  the  N.,  the  sun  remains 
for  many  weeks  below  the  horizon  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  is  as  long  without  setting.  During  the 
long  night  of  winter,  however,  the  darkness  is 
relieved  b^  the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
and  the  vivid  coruscations  of  the  auron  borealia. 
The  twilight  is  also  such  that,  during  several 
hoars  each  day,  it  ia  posaible  to  read  without  a 
lamp  or  candle. 

Tne  vegetable  productions  of  the  maritime  and 
mountainous  district  differ  aa  widely  as  the 
dimate.  In  the  low  country,  particularly  near 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  are  large 
forests  of  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  and  other  resinous 
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t7«es ;  potatoes,  tuinipB,  and  other  vegetables  are 
cultiytted;  and  roses  and  carnations  deck  the 
gardens  during  the  brief  months  of  summer.    In 
a  colder  region  the  spruce  disappears,  the  Scotch 
fir  being  the  only  tree  of  that  class  that  braves  its 
Beverity.    It,  in  ita  turn,  declines  in  vigour,  till 
it  totallv  disappears ;  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 
the  birdi,  which  again  vields  to  the  Scdix  glauca^ 
a  plant  unknown  in  Bntain,  and  peculiar  to  cold 
climates.    The  Rubut  Chamamonu^  Jiubus  areti- 
nif  and  other  berry-bearing  plants,  are  here  nume- 
rou*!,  and  sapport  even  an  additional  degree  of 
ooM ;  hot  we  arrive  soon  after  at  a  climate  where 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  few  of  the  hardiest 
iJantu,  coch  as  the  dwarf  birch,  vdth  the  St^v 
upomka,  OrtJUt  hjfperborea,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs  pecnliar  to  the  country.    A  few  mosses 
still  keep  their  ground ;  but,  before  reaching  the 
point  of  perpetual  congelation,  there  is  here,  as 
in  other  countries  quite  destitute  of  every  species 
of  vegetation,  neither  ^lant  nor  animal  to  be  seen. 
The  rein-deer's  lichen  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
which,  as  the  plant  withers,  becomes  snow  white : 
it  thrives  better  near  the  fir  forests  than  in  the 
loAier  regions  of  birches,  and  a  plain  covered 
with  this  mosB  forms  a  Lapland  noleadow.    It  is 
the  winter  food  of  the  cattle,  and,  when  ground, 
is  uMd  as  floor  by  the  inhab.    Rich  pasttures  also 
are  furnished  by  the  bear's  moss  (Muteus  poly- 
trieha)^  which,  on  account  of  its  softness  and 
elasticity,  is   made   into   beds   and  mattresses, 
alleged  by  travellers  to  be  superior  to  any  in 
Europe.    The  root  of  the  Angelica  and  the  stem 
of  the  FonckuM  are  nsed  as  food,  and  of  all  the 
^ns  bffley  is  that  which  thrives  best ;  but  the 
{•outo  yields  a  surer  harvest,  and,  if  generally 
cuhirated,  might  afford  sufficient  sustenance  for 
the  znbabe.    The  turnip  and  cabbage,  introduced 
by  the  Rossians,  succeed  well  on  the  low  lands. 
"The  best  agricolturists  are  the  Finnish  colonists, 
who  have  raised  com  at  Alten  in  lat  70^,  which 
may  safely  be  pronounced  the  N.  limit  of  hus- 
bandly ;  but  tillage,  generally,  b  in  a  very  back- 
ward state. 

Among  the  animals  of  Lapland,  the  rein-deer  is 
the  most  valoable.   It  serves  as  the  principal  beast 
of  burden ;  its  milk  is  highly  valued ;  its  flesh  sup- 
plies the  diief  nourishment  of  the  people  during  a 
pan  of  the  year;  its  sinews  are  maide  mto  thread ; 
it4  horns  into  spoons,  and  other  domestic  utensils ; 
and  its  skin  famishes  a  great  part  of  their  dress. 
The  rein-deer  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
^t^,  but  is  moch  smaller,  being  in  general  only 
fuur  feet  in  height  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the 
back,  and  but  two  feet  long  in  the  body.    It  is 
remazkable  equally  for  the  elegance  of  its  shape, 
the  beautv  of  its  palmated  horns,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  supports  itself  during  a  long  winter 
of  nine  months.    In  summer  it  feeds  on  grass,  and 
li  extremely  fond  of  the  herb  called  the  great 
water  hone-tail ;  bnt  in  winter  it  refuses  hay,  and 
obtains  its  whole  nourishment  from  the  rein-deer 
UMi^s.    It  thrives  best  in  the  cold  dry  regions  of 
( entnl  Lapland,  where  numerous  herds  roam  at 
larize  the  whole  year  round,  under  the  care  of 
fbc^herds  assbted  by  dogB,  The  rein-deer,  indeed, 
{'  Txn  the  chief  wealth  of  the  natives.    The  poorer 
rlasses  have  from  50  to  200,  the  middle  classes 
fr«>m  900  to   700,  and  the  affluent  often  above 
l.<>0(»  bead.    The  females  are  driven  home  mom- 
inc  and  evening  to  be  milked,  and  yield  about  as 
much  milk  as  the  goat.    Horses,  oxen,  goats,  and 
s)>eep  are  oommon ;  and  in  the  forests  are  bears, 
>:Iattons,  wolves,  elks  hares,  martens,  squirrels, 
and  lemming-rats.     Birds  of  passage  arrive  in 
docks  every  summer;  capercailies,  grouse,  par- 
tri<li;i^  and  aquatic  fowl  are  very  plentiful  near 
Vou  IIL 
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the  coast,  and  lammexgeyers  and  eagles  soar 
nearly  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  rivers 
are  stored  with  salmon,  herring,  and  other  fish; 
and  in  July  and  Aug.  insects  abound  in  such  enor- 
mous quantities,  that  Wahlenberg  has  supposed 
that  their  dead  bodies  serve  as  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  the  soil. 

The  Laplanders,  who  call  themselves  Sanuy  are 
most  probably  a  tribe  of  Tschoude  or  Finns,  though 
difference  of  situation  has,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
produced  a  fundamental  difference  of  character. 
The  Finns,  an  industrious  though  unpolished  race, 
were  encouraged  to  form  colonies  in  Lapland  about 
a  cen  tury  ago ;  and  their  number  has  since  increased 
rapidly,  wMle  that  of  the  Laplanders  has  been 
stationary,  perhaps  on  the  decline.  Of  the  27,000 
inhabitants  of  Norwegian  Lapland,  there  are  not, 
it  is  thought,  above  6,000  Laplanders.  They 
have  swarthy  complexions,  black  short  hair, 
wide  mouths,  hollow  cheeks,  and  long  and  pointed 
chins.  They  are  strong,  active,  and  hardy ;  but 
they  suflTer  much  from  disease,  and  few  live  be- 
yond fifty.  Dishonestv  is  general  among  them, 
and  dram-drinking  is  oflen  carried  to  a  fatal  ex- 
cess. Thev  were  not  converted  to  Christianity 
till  the  17tn  century.  Those  of  the  Russian  pro- 
vince are  professedly  of  the  Greek  church,  while 
those  subject  to  Sweden  are  Lutherans.  But  not- 
withstanding the  eflforts  of  the  missionaries,  they 
are  still  very  ignorant  both  of  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity,  and  retain  numy  heathen 
superstitions. 

The  rein-deer  Laplanders  live  either  wholly  or 
principally  on  the  produce  6f  their  herds,  building 
their  rude  huts  during  summer  in  the  moss  pas- 
tures of  the  elevated  country',  and  in  winter  on  the 
level  tracts  inhabited  by  other  nations ;  but  the 
fishing  Laplanders  confine  themselves  to  the  banks 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  catch  fish  and  beavers, 
which,  as  well  as  skins  and  venison,  they  ex- 
change with  the  Russians  and  Swedes  for  spi- 
rituous liquors,  meal,  salt,  and  tobacco. 

The  clothing  of  these  half-civilised  tribes  is 
abundantly  coarse,  consisting  of  a  woollen  cap, 
a  coat  commonly  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool 
inwards,  and  a  great  coat,  either  of  kersey  or  of 
rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They 
have  no  stockings,  but  a  kind  of  pantaloons  of 
coarse  cloth,  or  tanned  leather,  fitt«l  close  to  the 
legs ;  their  shoes  are  made  of  rein-deer's  skin,  the 
sole  being  taken  from  the  forehead,  and  the  upper 
leather  from  the  legs.  The  women  dress  nearly 
in  the  same  maimer,  but  with  the  addition  of  some 
rude  ornaments;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  more 
affluent,  of  mantles  and  aprons  of  Russia  linen  or 
cotton.  These,  and  leather  for  the  boots  of  the 
men,  are  obtained  in  the  petty  trafiic  of  the  Lap- 
landers with  the  Swedes.  When  travelling,  and 
exposed  to  the  winter  blast,  it  is  customary  tor  tho 
natives  to  cast  a  hood  over  the  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  leaving  only  a  small  opening,  through 
which  they  see  and  breathe. 

The  language  of  the  Laplanders  is  a  Finnish 
dialect;  but  it  contains  so  many  obsolete  and 
forei^  words,  that  they  are  not  intelligible  by 
the  mhabitants  of  Finland,  nor  indeed  can  the 
tribes  in  one  part  understand  the  language  spoken 
by  those  of  another.  The  Laponic  has  b^  mixed 
more  than  the  other  Finnish  tongues  with  the 
German  and  Scandinavian,  and  hence  its  prin- 
cipal roots  and  derivations  bear  much  less  affinity 
with  those  in  the  languages  of  Upper  Asia. 

LAR,  a  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  La* 
ristan,  130  m.  WNW.  Gombiwn,  and  182  m.  SE. 
Shiraz.  Pop.  estim.  at  12,000.  The  town  standa 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  in  an  extensive 
plain,  covered  with  palm  trees.   The  houses  gene* 
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tally  are  oommodious  and  neatly  fanuahed,  and  I  of  the  democratical  form  of  government,  and  from 
there  are  Beveral  handsome  public  buildings.  The 
governor's  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall  flanked  with  towers. 
The  bazaar,  which  is  in  good  repair,  is  alleged  to 
be  the  best  structure  of  the  kind  in  Persia :  it  is 
very  ancient,  and  built  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of 
Shiraz,  but  on  a  much  greater  scale,  with  loftier 
arches,  greater  length  and  breadth,  and  superior 
workmanship.  The  castle,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
overlooking  the  town,  is  now  in  nuns.  Rain- 
water being  the  only  water  to  be  found  in  this 
parched  and  arid  country,  is  collected  during  the 
wet  season  in  large  dstems,  similar  to  those  in 
the  island  of  Ormuz. 

Lar  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  Arabic  king- 
dom destroyed  by  Shah  Abbas  II.  It  is  at  present 
in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  it  still  manufactures  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  and  cotton  fabrics,  exchan^d 
at  Shiraz  and  Gombroon  for  coffee,  sugar,  Indian 
silks,  and  European  merchandise. 

LARGS,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  sea-port  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Ayr,  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name^  and  overhung  on  the  land  side  by 
richly-wooded  hills,  22  m.  W.  by  S.  Glasgow. 
Pop.  2,638  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors,  for  the  purpose  of  sea- 
bathing, has  an  elegant  suite  of  public  baths,  with 
a  reading-room  and  library,  and  various  circulat- 
ing libraries.  Though  not  built  on  any  regular 
Elan,  it  contains  many  excellent  and  substantial 
ouses.  The  par.  church,  with  its  spire  and  clock, 
is  conspicuous.  Manj^gentlemen's  seats  are  in  the 
neu^hbourhood. 

Largs  is  celebrated  in  histoTy  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  bittle,  fought  in  1263,  between  Haco,  king 
of  Norway,  and  the  troops  of  Alexander  II.,  in 
which  the  former  was  signally  defeated.  The 
cairns  and  tumuli,  erected  by  permission  of  the 
conquerors,  by  the  Norwegians  over  their  slain, 
are  still  visible  on  the  S.  side  of  the  village. 

LARIS8A  (Turk.  renitcher)y  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  prov.  Trikala,  25  m.  NW.  Volo,  and 
70  m.  ESE.  Yanina.    Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

It  is  a  walled  town,  and  is  situated  on  the  Selem- 
bria  (an.  Peneitu),  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  ten 

arches.    This  river  approaches  it  through  a  tract 

of  woodland,  almost  concealing  it  from  view,  and 

then  flows  close  at  the  foot  of  a  convent  of  der- 
vishes, two  large  Turkish  mosques,  and  several 

groups  of  lofty  buUdings,  soon  after  disappearing 

among  the  woods.    The  winter  floods,  which  come 

down  from  the  mountains  with  great  force,  fre* 

quently  occasion  damage  to  the  day-built  houses 

in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.   Internally,  Larissa 

is  mean  and  irregular;  near  its  centre  is  an  open 

space,  having  some  good  bazaars ;  but  the  streets 

are  generally  ill  built,  narrow,  and  filthy;  and 

both  houses  and  people  seem  to  be  in  the  most 

abject  condition.    Besides  the  mosques,  there  is  a 
-  Greek  metropolitan  church ;  and  these,  with  some 

baths  and  a  khan,  constitute  all  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  place.    There  is  very  little  trade,  and 

the  bazaars  are  ill  supplied  with  manufactured 

goods.    The  plains  surrounding  Larissa  consist  of 

a  fine  alluvial  soil,  and  are  extremely  fertile. 

They  produce  luge  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat, 

and  tooacoo,  and  northward  are  found  rich  sheep 

pastures. 

Modem  Larissa  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 

the  ancient  dty  of  the  same  name,  claiming,  in 

competition  with  Phthia,  the  honour  of  being  the 

birthplace   of  Achilles,  hence  called  LartMean, 

and  being  probably  identical  with  the  II«Xa9yut^r 

"A^yoc  mentioned  bv  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of 

the  Greek  forces.    (tL  b.  681.)    At  a  subsequent 

period  it  acquired  some  celebrity  from  its  adoption 


its  zealous  support  of  the  Athenian  cause  during 

the  Peloponnesian  war.    (Comp.  Aristot.  Pol.  v. 

6,  with  Thuc.  ii.  c  32.)     It  afterwards  fell  into  the 

hands  of  Philip  of  Maoedon  and  his  suocessors, 

under  whom  it  remained  till  the  subvenion  of 

their  empire  by  the  Romans.    It  appears  to  have 

declined  under  the  early  Roman  emperors  from 

its  andent  importance.    Lucan  says  or  it : 

'  Atqoe  olim  Larissa  potens '    .... 

Lib.  vL  line  S55. 

The  town  and  neighbourhood  were  subject  in  an- 
cient times  to  the  same  violent  and  sudden  inun- 
dations which  now  cause  such  extensive  mischief. 
LARISTAN,  a  small  prov.  of  Persia,  part  of  the 
an.  Caramania,  extending  along  the  N.  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  that  name,  between  26^  and  29^  N. 
lat,  and  55^  and  58'  E.  long.,  bounded  NW.  by 
Fars,  and  N£.  by  Kerman.    Area,  16,000  sq.  m. 
It  is  the  poorest  and  least  productive  prov.  (^ 
Persia,  diversified  indeed  with  plains  and  moun- 
tains, extending  to  the  sea;  but  so  arid  and  so 
destitute  of  wholesome  water,  that,  were  it  not 
fbr  the  periodical  rains,  which  fill  the  cisterns  of 
the  natives,  and  enable  them  to  cultivate  the 
date  tree,  with  small  quantities  of  wheat  and 
barley,  it  would  be  qmte  uninhabitable.    The 
coast  is  in  the  possession  of  different  Arab  tribes, 
who,   under  their  respective  sheikhs,  maintain 
their  independence,  paying  only  a  trifling  tribute 
to  the  king.    They  are  chiefly  pirates,  and  reside 
in  small  towns  or  mud  forts  scattered  along  the 
shores  of  the  gulf:  the  chief  of  these  are,  Congoon, 
having  about  5,000  inhab. ;  NakhUo,  opposite  tlie 
island  of  Shitwar ;  and  Mogoo,  which  has  one  of 
the  most  secure  roadsteads  m  the  gulf.    The  in- 
terior of  the  country  has  seldom  been  visited  by 
Europeans. 

LARNE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  oo.  Antrim, 
on  a  creek  of  the  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Lame 
Lough,  18  m.  N.  by  E.  Belfast,  on  the  railway 
from  Belfast  to  Camckfergus.  Pop.  2,768  in  1861 , 
against  3,345  in  1841.  Lame  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town,  and  has,  besides,  the  parish 
church,  a  R.  Otholic  chapel,  3  Presbyterian,  and 
1  Methodist  meeting-houses,  and  a  national  schooL 
A  manor-court  is  held  every  six  weeks,  and  petty 
sessions  every  fortnight.  It  formerly  carried  on 
a  brisk  trade  in  salt ;  but  its  traffic  is'now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  export  of  linen,  grain,  and  provi- 
sions. Coal  is  the  prindpal  article  of  importation. 
The  harbour  is  land-locked,  and  is  admirable  for 
the  smaller  class  of  vessels,  which  enter  and  depart 
at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Fish  is  abundant,  par- 
ticularly mackerel,  hake,  cod,  and  mullet ;  salmon 
is  tflJcen  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  fisher^ 
men  do  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  fishing,  but 
are  also  agriculturists,  and  go  to  sea  only  when 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  large  take. 

LARNICA,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  on  its  SE.  shore,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Salines,  23  m.  SE.  Nicosia.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  6,000.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  town;  the  latter,  called  the  Marina,  is 
built  along  the  sea-shore;  the  other  is  a  little 
more  inland,  and  on  higher  ground.  The  bouses, 
wiUi  the  exception  of  a  few  belooging  to  the 
Frank  merchants,  are  built  of  mad  brides  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  are  mean;  they  have  mostly, 
however,  very  fine  gardens,  but  these  being  in- 
closed by  high  walls,  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  beauty  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  the  streets. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishopric,  and  in  the 
Upper  Town  is  the  cathedral  and  convent  of  St, 
Saviour,  and  the  Lower  has  a  mosqne,  a  convent, 
the  chapd  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  the  remains  of  a 
castle  constracted  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
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Losgnan.  Being  situated  on  the  vei^  of  a 
manhv  plain,  screened  by  high  moontams  from 
tiie  cooling  influence  of  the  N.  winds,  and  having 
near  it  extena^e  lagoons,  which  in  summer  pro- 
duce ]mx^  qnantities  of  salt,  Lamica  is  hot,  and, 
at  certam  seasons,  unhealthy.  It  has  no  good 
mter,  except  what  u  brought  to  it  by  an  aque- 
doct  constructed,  in  1747,  by  a  Turkish  emir. 
There  is  no  harbour;  but  the  bay,  which  opens 
to  the  SE.,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  salt 
lagoons,  affords  good  anchorage  in  deep  water, 
at  no  great  distance  off  shore.  Lamica  is  the 
second  dty  of  Cyprus,  the  emporium  of  its  com- 
merce, and  the  prmcipal  residence  of  the  foreign 
(insula.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  several 
cargoes  of  which  are  exported  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal with  barley,  cotton,  ailk,  wine,  and  drugs ; 
the  imports  are  rice  and  sugar  fiom  EgMtt,  and 
doch,  hardware,  and  colonial  produce,  from  Malta 
aod  Smyrna. 

Drummond,  Pococke,  and  the  Abb^  Mariti, 
coDcor  in  opinion  that  Lamica  occupies  the  site 
of  the  andent  CUtimm ;  while  Kinneir  and  others 
rappose  the  latter  to  have  been  near  a  cape,  still 
called  Chitti,  a  few  mUea  SW.  from  Lamica, 
▼here  there  are  numerous  tumuli  and  hillocks 
of  rubbish.  The  probability,  however,  seems  to 
be  in  faronr  of  the  supposition  that  the  site  of 
Landca  and  Cittinm  are  really  identicaL  (Dnim- 
nMiDd,  pw  250;  Clarke,  iv.  39,  8vo.  ed.)  Cittium 
was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very  remote 
period,  and  will  be  for  ever  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoical 
system  of  philosophy.  Cimon,  the  great  Athenian 
fommander,  either  died  at  the  siege  of  Cittium  or 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  it.  The  epoch  of 
the  destruction  of  the  city  is  unknown. 

LASSA,  or  H'LASSA   (Land  of  the  Divine 
I^tei&fenee)^  the  cap.  of  Thibet,  prov.  Qui,  860  m. 
£>  bj  N.  Katmandoo,  tiie  can.  of  Nepaul ;  lat. 
^  3ff  N.,  long.  910  40*  E.    Pop.  conjectured  to 
be  about  24,000.    It  is  situated  on  the  Galdjao,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sanpo,  about  28  m.  from  its  con- 
floaxe  with  that  river,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain  about  60  m.  long  and  35  m.  broad,  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains.    The  houses  are  built  of  a 
l'n>wii  stone,  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  with 
tokrably  lofty  rooms,  and  give  the  idea  of  wealth 
»d  respectability.    The  great  temple  of  Buddha, 
which  is  likewise  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  I.^ama, 
t^e  pontifical  sovereiirn  of  Thibet,  stands  on  the 
bill  Bota-la,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city,  and  con- 
^i»ts  of  an  extensive  range  of   sc^uare-shaped 
^'(uldtngB,  crowned  in  the  centre  with  a  gilded 
dome,  and  occupying  altogether  an  area  of  about 
^*  begabs.    It  comprues,  according  to  the  Chinese 
gengnpben,  10,000  apartments,  varying  in  size 
and  gnndeor  according  to  the  supposed  dignity 
^  the  idols   which  they   respectively  contain. 
CVatiguous  to  the  temple,  on  its  four  sides,  are 
the  four  celebrated  monasteries  of   Brephung, 
S^  Ghaldan,  and  Samyii,  alleced  to  be  in- 
habited by  upwards  of  4,000  monks,  and  much 
't-'iorted  to  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongols  as  schools 
c>r  philoarohy  and  Buddhism.    In  and  near  the 
city  are  five  other  temples,  built  on  the  same 
peoenl  plan,  but  very  inferior  in  size  and  splen- 
<l<>iir  to  thatjust  described.    Lassa,  besides  being 
the  Rsoit  of  zealous  Buddhists  from  all  parts  of 
<  hina,  Turkestan,  and  Nepaul,  is  a  place  of  con- 
si'ienble  trade   in  silk,  wool,  and  goats'  hair, 
wiioUen  cloths  and  Caahmeru,  velvets,  linens, 
a^fcetida,  besoar,  various  kinds  of  fruit,  silver 
tnllion,  gold  dust,  and  precious  stones,  chiefly 
^th   N.    Hindostan,    Xepaul,   Bhootan',  Great 
Bacbaria,  and  China ;  and  m  the  markets,  where 
the  goods  are  exposed  for  sale  on  mats,  r^ulariy 
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appointed  maricet-inspectors  fix  the  prices,  from 
which  no  deviation  is  allowed.  Handicraft  is 
much  followed,  and  with  great  success ;  and  the 
lapidaries,  workers  in  metal,  and  engravers  are 
not  inferior  to  the  Chinese. 

LATAKIA,  or  LADAKIEH  (an.  Laodicea  ad 
mare)f  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pach.  of  Aleppo, 
90  m.  SW.  Aleppo,  and  74  m.  S.  by  £.  Iskenderoon. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  6,000  to  10,000.    The 
town  comprises  an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  separated 
by  gardens  and  plantations.    The  lower  portion, 
called  the  Soala,  consists  of  a  double  street,  ran- 
ning  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  another  leading 
down  to  it  from  the  upper  town,  having  coffee- 
houses and  places  of  resort  for  seafaring  people. 
The  port  is  a  small  shallow  basin  with  a  narrow 
entrance,  and  well  sheltered,  except  westward: 
on  its  N.  side  is  a  ruined  castle,  standing  on  a 
rock  connected  by  arches  with  the  main  land; 
and  at  the  £.  end  are  the  custom-house,  landing- 
place,  and  several  large  warehouses.    The  upper 
town,  which  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  damage  occasioned  by  frequent 
earthquakes,  consists  of  several  narrow  and  irre- 
gular streets:  the  houses  are  constructed  of  cut 
stone,  flat-roofed,  usually  two  stories  high,  with 
an  inner  court.    The  greatest  ornament  of  the 
place  is  a  triumphal  gate,  between  30  ft.  and  40 
ft.  in  height,  endrel^  near  its  summit  by  a  hand- 
some entablature:    its  four  arches  are  in    the 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  and,  as  the  general 
appearance  of  the  building  denotes  great  antiquity, 
it  was  probably  erected  in  honour  of  Julius  CsBsar, 
or,  perhaps,  Germanicus.    The  comezs  are  adomod 
with  handsome  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  one  of 
its  fronts  exhibits  a  basso-relievo,  with  arms  and 
martial  instruments.    At  no  great  distance  is  a 
mosque,  built  from  the  ruins  of  another  ancient 
ediflce,  with  Corinthian  coltmans ;  and  amidst  the 
rocks  and  crags  N.  of  the  town  is  a  large  necropo- 
lis, containing  numerous  square  sarcophagi,  simi- 
lar to  those  seen  in  the  island  of  Milo.    There 
are  3  other  mosques  and  2  Greek  churches.    The 
bazaan  are  poor  and  insignificant,  and  the  only 
considerable  article  of  trade  is  tobacco,  raised  near 
the  town  in  large  quantities,  and  lughly  prized 
all  over  the  Levant. 

Latakia  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Laodicea,'  so  named  by  its  founder,  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  and  was  a  town  of 
considerable  importance  before  the  conquest  of 
Syria  by  the  Romans.  It  was  visited  by  Julius 
Caesar,  when  on  his  way  from  Egypt  to  Pontus, 
and  is  styled  JuliopoUs  on  some  of  its  medals. 
During  the  dvil  wars,  Dolabella,  with  his  fleet 
and  army,  was  shut  up  in  it  bv  Cassius,  and  obliged 
to  surrender.  It  became  a  bishop's  see  early  in 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  held  by  the  Christiana 
when  the  Crusaden  invaded  Syria.  It  was  after- 
wards included  in  the  empire  of  Saladin,  and  waa 
finally  added  to  the  Turkish  dominions  by  Selim 
I.,  in  1517.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  fuUy 
attest  its  size  and  grandeur,  and  offer  ready  buil^^ 
ing  materials  to  the  modem  inhab.  The  acropolis 
stood  on  a  tabular  summit  SE.  of  the  town,  but 
nothing  remains  of  it  beyond  a  few  wells  and  cis- 
terns. 

LAUBEN,  or  LUBEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  gov. 
Liegnits,  cap.  circ  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Quels, 
40  m.  VVSW.  Liegnitz.  Pop.  4,550  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surround^  with  old  walls,  and  garrisoned 
by  invalids.  It  is  the  seat  of  judicial  courts  for 
the  town  and  circle ;  has  a  Rom.  Cath«  and  three 
Protestant  churches,  a  gymnasium, '  an  orphan 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  school  for  teaching  the 
art  of  spinning  woollen  yam,  and  some  tnule  in 
woollen  and  Imen  fabrics. 
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LAUDER,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Berwick,  dist.  of  Lauderdale, 
of  which  it  18  the  cap.,  near  the  Lauder,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tweed,  on  the  road  between  Edinburgh  and 
Coldstream,  24  m.  SE.  of  the  former,  and  23  m. 
NW.  by  W.  of  the  latter.  Pop.  1,137  in  1861, 
and  1,148  in  1841.  The  only  public  buildings  are 
the  par.  church,  a  dissenting  chapel,  the  town- 
house,  and  gaoL  Thirlstane  Castle,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Lauderdale,  is 
within  ^  nu  of  the  town.  It  has  a  branch  bank, 
variouB  schools,  and  subscription  libraries.  A  com- 
mon, comprising  1,695  acres,  is  divided  among  the 
bumesses.  In  1482,  Cochrane  and  other  minions 
of  JamPB  III.  were  hanged  by  order  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran  and  other  noblemen,  over  the  parapet  of 
a  bridge  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  Lauder 
unites  with  Haddington,  Dunbar,  Jedbuigb,  and 
N.  Berwick  in  sending  one  member  to  the  H.  of 
C.    Registered  electors,  66  in  1865. 

LAUENBURG,  a  duchy  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  situ- 
ated between  lat.  529  21'  and  630  48'  N^  long. 
IQO  13'  and  ll^  8'  E.,  bounded  N.  bv  LUbeck,  E. 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  S.  by  the  felbe,  and  W. 
by  Holstein.  Area  455  aq.  m.  Pop.  50,147  in 
1860.  Surface  flat,  sandy  m  centre,  and  marshy 
in  S.  On  its  £.  borders  are  several  lakes,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Katzeburger  See  and  Schaal 
See.  Principal  rivers,  the  Stecknitz  and  Del- 
venaue.  It  Is  divided  into  three  amts.,  Ratzeburg, 
Lauenburg,  and  Schwarzenbek.  The  duchy  for- 
merly was  an  appendage  of  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, but  was  uken  from  it  by  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  war  of  1863-4.  It  was  ceded  to 
these  two  powers  by  the  king  of  Doimark  at  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  signed  October  30,  1864;  but 
the  emperor  of  Austria  sold  his  share  in  the  duchy 
to  the  king  of  Prussia — ^in  the  convention  of  Gas- 
tein,  Aug.  15,  1^5— for  the  sam  of  2,500,000 
thalers,  or  375,00w.,  which  was  paid  out  of  the 
private  purse  of  the  Prussian  sovereign.  The 
duchy  thus  became  the  *  personal  property'  of  the 
latter,  without  being  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia. 

Lauenburg,  a  town  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
duchv  of  same  luune,  on  the  Elbe,  28  m.  SE. 
Hamburg,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from 
Hamburg  to  Berlin.  Pop.  4,086  in  1860.  The 
town  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  formerly  occupied 
by  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  a  church,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  large  market-place.  A  brisk  transit 
trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Elbe  and  Lubeck. 
Except  a  beetroot-sugar  factory,  Lauenboig  has 
no  manufactures  of  any  kind. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  in  the 
N.  division  of  hund.  East,  on  the  Atterv,  a  tributarv 
of  the  Tamar,  19  m.  ENE.  Bodmin,  §0  m.  NNW. 
Plymouth,  200  m.  W.  by  S.  London  by  road,  and 
264  m.  b^  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari, 
bor.  (which  comprises,  besides  the  old  bor.,  the 
parishes  of  St  Stephen,  St.  Thomas,  Lawhitton, 
and  St  Petherwin),  6,140  in  1861,  and  of  munic 
bor.  2,790.  The  town  consists  of  two  chief  ave- 
nues on  the  London  and  Tavistock  roads,  inter- 
secting each  other  almost  at  right  angles,  crossed 
by  several  narrow  and  mean-looking  streets.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  b^  walls,  parts  of  which 
are  yet  standing.  The  rums  of  an  andent  castle 
cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  attest  its  for- 
mer strength  and  importance.  A  part  of  its  keep 
was  once  used  as  a  county  gaol ;  but  the  prisoners 
are  now  sent  to  Bodmin,  which  has  been  the  assize 
town  since  1838.  A  small  guildhall  is  the  only 
public  building  devoted  to  civil  purposes.  The 
church,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  built  of  gra- 
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nite  blocks,  enriched  with  curiously  carved  orna- 
ments, has  a  lofty  tower  at  its  W.  end.  There 
are  places  of  worship  also  for  Wesleyans  and 
Baptists,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  fj^rain- 
mar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  charity  commissionerB,  fallen  into  a 
state  of  decay,  there  having  been  no  master  since 
1821.  Baron's  charity  school  is  in  nearly  as  use- 
less a  condition,  and  Uie  only  place  of  instructicm 
for  the  poor  is  the  national  school,  attended  by 
about  260  childreru  Numerous  money  charities 
are  chiefly  distributed  bv  the  corporation.  Laun- 
ceston  is  neithaa  manufacturing  nor  a  oc»ninerciaI 
town.  Serge-weaving  and  wool-spinning  fomaerly 
employed  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  but  the 
trade  has  wholly  disappeared.  The  removal  of  the 
assizes  and  quarter  sessions  has,  also,  deprived  the 
town  of  much  of  its  activity,  and  it  now  depends 
chiefly  on  its  retail  trade  and  on  its  markets,  which 
are  large  and  well  attended.  Market-day,  Satur- 
day. Cattle  fairs,  first  Thursday  in  March,  third 
ditto  in  April,  Whit-Monday,  ^oly  6,  Not.  and 
Dec  6. 

Launceston,  otherwise  called  Dumkeved,  received 
its  first  charter  from  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  thirteenth  centunr,  and  its  privileges  were  con- 
firmed by  Kichard  II.,  and  many  subsequent  sove- 
reigns. It  is  governed  under  the  Mun.  Reform 
Act  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  counciUors ;  but 
it  has' no  commission  of  the  peace.  Corp.  revenue, 
315t  in  1862.  Launceston  returned  two  mems^  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23rd  Edward  I.  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of 
one  member.  Previously  to  this  act,  the  mems., 
though  formally  elected  by  the  corporation,  were, 
in  fact,  mere  nominees  of  the  proprietor,  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  Besides  depriving  it  of  one 
member,  the  Reform  Act  enluged  the  limits  of  the 
bor.,  as  stated  above.    Reg.  electors,  443  in  1866. 

LAURENCE,  or  LAWRENCE  (ST.),  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  N.  America,  and  when  considered, 
as  it  should  be,  in  cormection  with  the  chain  of 
lakes  or  inland  seas  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  it  Ls 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  extending 
from  W.  to  E.  through  about  27^  of  long.,  and 
about  8^  of  lat.    Regarding  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
this  point  of  view,  or  as  a  general  name  for  the 
connecting  line  of  that  great  river  or  water  system 
that  unites  with  the  Atlantic  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Laurence,  its  remotest  source  will  be  found  to  be 
the  St.  Louis,  an  afi9uent  of  Lake  Supoior,  rising 
in  the  table  land  of  the  Huron  country,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  flowing  S.,  and  of  the 
Red  River,  flowing  N.    It  receives  different  names 
in  different  parts  c^  its  course,  being  at  first  the 
St  Louis;  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron, the  St  Mary;  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  the  St  Clair  and  Detroit;  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Niagara ;  and  from  Ontario 
to  Montreal  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Cataraqui 
or  Iroquois,  its  course  from  Montreal  to  the  sea 
being  the  St  Laurence,  properly  so  called,  but  it 
is  now  usuallv  called  the  St  Laurence  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  sea.    Considered  in  this  point  of 
view,  its  entire  course,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Gulf  of  St  Laurence,  in  about  long.  64^  30' 
W.,  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000  m. 
Besides  traversing  Lake  Superior,  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Ontario,  the  Lake  St  Clair,  and  some  simUar 
sheets  of  water,  are  mere  enlarg[ements  of  its  bed. 
Lake  Michigan  also  is  included  in  its  basin,  which 
is  roughly  estimated  by  Darb^jr  to  comprise  an  area 
of  upwards  of  500,000  sq.  m.,  inclnding  the  largest 
collection  of  fresh  water  to  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  (Darby's  Geog.  View,  200.  201,  218, 
231.)     For  considerably  more  than  half  its  extent 
the  St  Laurence  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
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the  Biitiah  X.  American  territorieB  and  thoae  of 
ue  U.  Sutca. 

The  sovuce  of  the  St  Louis  is  estimated  at  about 
1 .192  ft.  above  the  sea  leveL  The  elevation  of  the 
river  in  succeeding  portions  of  its  course,  with  the 
estimated  area  d  the  mat  inland  seas  and  smaller 
Idkes,  of  which  it  is  the  connecting  link  and  out- 
let, are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 
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The  St.  Lamence  varies  very  considerably  in 
linpadth,  in  the  middle  |>art  of  its  course  inclosing 
a  (neat  many  islands,  and  forming  numerous  rapids. 
In  those  parts  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  and 
Niagara  rivers,  where  no  large  islands  are  met 
with,  the  breadth  of  the  stream  is  usually  from  4  m. 
to  2  or  3  m.  At  the  Sault  of  St  Louis,  5  m.  above 
^K'Otreal,  the  river  nanows  to  5  ftirlongs ;  and  at 
<«»uebec  it  is  not  more  than  1,314  yards  across ;  but 
li^twecn  those  cities  its  average  width  is  2  m. 
Kn>m  Quebec,  the  breadth  of  the  St.  Laurence 
U^^ins  to  increase  rapidly.  Immediately  beyond 
the  island  of  Orleans  it  is  11  m.  broad ;  where  the 
^^Juenay  joins  it,  18  m. ;  at  Point  Pelee,  upwards 
if  ^iO  m. ;  at  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  70  m. ; 
an«l  at  the  island  of  Anticosti,  about  350  m.  frem 
'Mbec,  it  rolls  a  flood  into  the  ocean  nearly  100 
m.  across. 

The  basin  of  the  St.  Laurence  n  supposed  by 
IHrby  to  contain  *  more  than  the  half  of  all  the 
fre^'water  on  this  planeu'  Taking  the  area  and 
mean  depth  of  the  lakes,  as  given  above,  their 
solid  coBteats  will  amount  to  1,547,011,792,360,000 
cubic  ft.  of  water,  being  sufficient  to  envelope  the 
f  nine  earth  with  a  watery  covering  3  in.  in  depth. 
(Darby,  Geogr.  View,  p.  232.) 

The  annual  discharge,  however,  though  prodi- 
snously  great,  does  not,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ha<^in,*bear  so  considerable  a  proportion  to  the  con- 
tained body  of  fluid  as  might  be  expected*  Darby, 
from  observations  made  at  three  cuiTerent  places, 
estimated  the  homiy  discharge  at  the  enormous 
unount  of  1,672,704,000  cubic  ft.  This  estimate, 
coDtinnea  Darbv,  *  exceeds  bv  more  than  a  half 
the  quantity  which,  on  anotfier  occasion,  I  esti- 
mated for  the  Mississippi ;  and  though  contrary 
to  my  own  opinion  when  I  first  amved  on  the 
banks  of  the  oU  Laurence,  I  am  convinced  it  falls 
below  reality.'    (Geogr.  View,  233.) 

The  source  of  the  St.  I^awreuce  (St.  Louis)  being 
1,192  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  average 
fall  of  the  river  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  more 
than  6  inches  a  mile.  But  this  fall  is  very  un- 
equally distributed,  on  account  of  the  many,  and 
in  one  instance  stupendous,  cataracts,  nmids,  drc 
intei^persed  along  the  river's  course.  The  Nia- 
gara, between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario^  has  within 
the  short  distance  of  85  m.  a  descent  of  at  least 
534  fL,  164  of  which  are  contributed  by  the  Great 
Falls.  The  St.  Mary,  between  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  has  a  fall  of  28  ft  in  900  yards ;  and  the 
nnuia  are  so  numeioas  and  dangerous  between 
Kington  and  Montreal,  that  an  extensive  line  of 
caiial  navigatioa  has  been  cut,  at  a  vast  ex])eiuie, 


to  coimect  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Ottawa,  and 
enable  shi^is  to  avfiid  this  portion  of  the  river. 
(For  a  more  particular  description  of  the  great 
falls,  the  chief  lakes  through  which  the  St.  Lau- 
rence passes,  and  other  parts  of  the  basin,  see  arts. 
NiAOABA,  and  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and 
Erie.) 

The  great  Canadian  lakes,  especially  the  three 
upper  lakes,  receive  few  tributaries  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  St.  Laurence,  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  its  course,  is  augmented  by  several 
considerable  rivers,  of  which  the  Ottawa,  from  the 
N.,  imiting  with  it  near  Montreal,  and  the  Sar- 
guenay,  also  from  the  N.,  uniting  with  it  130  m. 
below  Quebec,  are  the  most  important. 

The  St.  Laurence  is  said  by  Darby  to  be  as  re- 
markable for  its  uniformity  throughout  the  vear 
in  the  diurnal  and  monthly  expenditure  of  its 
waters,  as  the  Mississippi  is  for  its  continual 
change.  A  rise  of  3  ft.  is  a  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  the  former  than  a  rise  of  30  would  be 
in  the  latter.  The  two  rivers  differ  widely  also  in 
numerous  other  particulars.  The  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  are  turbid ;  those  of  the  St.  Laurence 
and  its  lakes  are  highly  transparent.  In  tlie 
course  of  the  Mississippi  few  lakes  or  enlargementa 
occur,  its  banks  are  low,  much  of  the  surface  within 
its  basin  consists  of  open  f^rassy  plains,  and  before 
it  disembogues  it  divides  mto  numerous  channels ; 
the  St.  Laurence,  on  the  contrary,  consists,  in 
great  part,  of  a  chain  of  vast  lakes  ;*  as  its  bed  ei^ 
Urges,  it  has  shelvii^  or  precipitous  banks,  gene- 
rally covered  with  primeval  forests ;  and,  instead 
of  a  delta,  it  forms  at  its  mouth  a  laige  estuary. 

The  St.  Laurence  is  the  great  commercial  tho- 
roughfare of  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  north- 
em  states  of  the  American  union.  Its  banks,  and 
those  of  its  lower  Ukes,  are  studded  with  flourish- 
ing cities  and  towns,  as  Quebec,  Montreal,  St. 
Francis,  Cape  Vmccnt,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Buffalo, 
Oswego,  and  others  are  daily  springing  into  exist- 
ence. The  rise  of  the  tide  is  perceptible  as  high 
as  St.  Francis,  or  Three  lUvers,  482  m.  up  the  St. 
I^urence,  and  nearly  midway  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  The  river  is  navigaUe  for  ships  of  the 
line  to  Quebec,  and  for  ships  of  600  tons  to  Mon- 
treal, 580  m.  from  the  sea,  though  the  navigatioa 
is  in  some  places  obstructed  by  rocks  and  sjioals. 
Beyond  the  latter  point,  however,  a  succession  of 
rapids,  especially  between  Cornwall  and  Johnston, 
unfits  it  ror  the  nkvigation  of  other  than  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  of  from  10  to  15  tons.  Further  up, 
Ontario  and  Erie  are  navigable  for  ships  of  tlie 
largest  size,  as  is  the  Niagara  river,  both  above 
and  below  the  falls.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  are 
avoided  by  the  Welland  canal,  a  work  midertaken 
by  a  company  incorporated  in  1825.  I'his  canajl« 
into  the  formation  of  which  the  Onse^  Welland, 
and  Chippeway  rivers  enter,  is  43^  m^  in  length, 
56  ft.  in  Dieadth  at  its  surface,  and  26  ft.  at  its 
base,  8^  ft.  deep ;  and  has  87  wooden  locks,  10  ft. 
long,  22  ft.  wide,  and  capable  of  admitting  ships, 
of  125  tons.  Detroit  river  is  no  more  than  7  or 
8  ft.  in  depth,  and  the  lake  and  river  of  St.  Clair 
are  navigable  only  for  steam-boats  and  schooners; 
but,  beyond  this,  a  wide  navigation  for  ships  of 
any  magnitude  extends  neariy  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary.  Boats  of  6  ft.  draught  may  reach  the  foot 
of  these  falls,  but  they  cannot  ascend  them,  though 
canoes,  at  great  risk,  sometimes  venture  to  shoot 
downwards.  The  falls  of  St.  Mary  are  generally 
avoided  by  a  portage  of  2  m. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is  a  continued  navi- 
gation for  vessels  of  medium  burden  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Huron  to  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
from  Montreal  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Laurence. 
The  water  communication  between  Kingston  and 
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Montreal  U  effected  chiefly  by  a  chain  of  canals, 
the  principal  being  the  Rideau  canal,  constracted 
by  the  Canadian,  or  rather  the  English  gov.,  con- 
necting Lake  Ontario  with  the  Ottawa.  Rideau 
river  and  lake,  the  Indian  lake,  and  the  Little 
Cataraqui,  form  parts  of  its  course.  It  admits 
vessels  of  about  125  tons.  The  Grenville  and  La 
Chine  canals,  with  the  Ottawa,  continue  the  com- 
munication to  Montreal ;  the  Grenville  canal  is, 
however,  only  adapted  for  vessels  not  exceeding 
20  ft.  in  width.  On  the  side  of  the  U.  SUtes,  the 
Grand  Erie,  Oswego,  and  Cbamplain  canals  (see 
New  York  and  Erie)  unite  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Laurence  with  the  basins  of  the  Hudson  and 
Susquehanna;  as  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
canals  (see  Ohio,  Pennsylvania)  do  with  the 
basin  oi  the  MississippL  There  is  another  line 
of  canals  in  Upper  Canada  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Ontario. 

Strong  tides  prevent  the  St,  Laurence  being  co- 
vered with  compact  ice  below  Quebec;  but  the 
enormous  masses  driven  in  every  direction  by  the 
winds  and  currents  render  that  portion  of  the  river 
unnavigable  for  nearly  half  the  year.  Between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  the  water  communication  is 
totally  suspended  by  the  frost  from  the  beginning 
of  Dec.  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  navigation 
of  Ontario  closes  in  Oct.  During  the  winter  the 
NE.  part  of  that  lake,  from  the  Bay  of  Quinto  to 
Sackett's  Harbour,  is  frozen  across,  and  the  rest  of 
its  surface  is  usually  frozen  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Lake  Erie  is  not  so  much 
encumbered  with  ice  as  Lake  Ontario,  while  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  are  more  encumbered.  On 
Lake  Superior  the  ice  often  extends  to  70  m.  from 
its  shores.  The  frost,  however,  by  no  means  stops 
commercial  intercourse,  but  forms  the  rivers  and 
lakes  into  excellent  roads,  on  which  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions  are  used.  Among  these  are  ice-boats^ 
built  like  other  vessels  with  a  rudder,  mast,  and 
sail,  and  resting  on  iron  skates  attached  at  either 
end  to  croes-bi^  under  stem  and  stem.  One  of 
these  ice-boats  has,  it  is  said.  Mailed  before  the 
wind  from  Toronto  to  Fort  George  on  Niagara,  a 
distance  of  40  m.,  in  little  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  (Darby,  Geog.  View,  St.  Laurence 
Basin,  pp.  200-251.) 

LAURENCE,  or  LAWRENCE  (ST.),  GULF 
OF,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  chiefly  between  the  46th 
and  5l8t*deg.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  57th  and  65th  of 
W.  long.,  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada  and  La- 
brador, £.  by  Newfoundland,  S.  by  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  and  W.  by  New  Brunswick  and 
the  peninsula  of  Gaspd  (Lower  Canada)^  At  its 
NW.  extremity  it  receives  the  river  St.  Laurence; 
and  it  communicates  with  the  ocean  on  the  NE. 
by  the  Strait  of  Belle-isle,  between  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  on  the  SE.  by  its  principal  outlet, 
the  channel  odled  St,  Paul's,  between  Newfound- 
land and  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia« 
It  contains  the  laige  islands  of  Anticosti  and 
Prince  Edward;  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  a 
group  about  lat.  47°  80',  and  between  long.  61®  27' 
and  62'  W.,  inhabited  b^  about  1,000  Canadians, 
French,  English,  and  Irish  settlers,  who  cany  on 
a  profitable  fishery.  The  shores  of  the  gulf  are 
generally  precipitous^  barren,  and  inhospitable ;  and 
dense  fogs  are  very  prevalent.  A  powerful  current 
sets  continually  from  Hudson's  Strait  into  the  gulf, 
through  the  Strait  of  Belle-isle,  and  meeting  the 
stream  from  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Laurence,  forms 
a  dangerous  race  off  tlie  &  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
(Purdy*s  Memoit  of  the  Atlantic,  pp.  105, 144.) 

LAUSANNE,  a  dt^  of  SwitcerUnd,  cap.  canton 
of  Vaud,  at  the  termination  of  a  spur  from  the 
chain  of  the  Jura,  480  (L  above  the  level  of  the 
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Lake  of  Geneva,  from  the  N.  shore  of  which  it  is 
about  1  m.  distant,  and  30  m.  NE.  Geneva,  on  the 
railway  from  Bern  to  Geneva.  Pop.  20,515  in 
1860.  The  city  is  finely  sitnatea  on  thrt!« 
eminences,  and  their  intervening  valleys;  bat, 
from  being  on  uneven  ground,  its  streets  are  steep 
and  irregular.  They  are  also  generally  narrow 
and  ill-paved,  and  the  interior  of  Lausanne  by  no 
means  corresponds  with  its  exterior  appearance. 
It  is  divided  into  6  quarters,  the  city  and  5  suboxt^s 
and  is  now  an  open  town,  but  on  its  S.  side  are 
some  remains  of  ancient  walls.  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  city  is  the  castle,  a  masnve  square 
building  of  stone,  flanked  at  its  angles  by  four 
brick  towers.  It  was  originally  the  residence  of 
the  bishops  of  Lausanne,  but  is  now  the  council- 
house  of  the  canton :  its  terrace,  and  that  of  the 
cathedral,  commands  magnificent  views  of  the 
vicinity,  the  lake,  and,  far  beyond,  the  mountains 
of  Savoy.  The  church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  m. 
vast  Gothic  buUding,  founded  about  1000,  but  nut 
finished  till  the  13th  century,  is  the  finest  religious 
edifice  in  Switzerland.  It  has  two  ,laige  towers, 
one  supporting  an  elegant  spire,  the  summit  of 
which  is  240  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  a  fine 
round  window  of  stained  glass,  80  ft.  in  diameter : 
in  its  interior  are  some  singular  specimens  of 
architecture;  and  amongst  others  the  tomb  of 
Amadeus  YIII.,  duke  oi  ^voy.  This  personage, 
after  abdicating  the  dukedom,  which  he  had 
greatly  enlarged,  and  governed  with  singular 
ability,  was  elected  pope,  by  the  title  of  Felix  V^ 
under  which  name  he  is  best  known  in  history. 
But  another  pope  having  been  elected,  about  the 
same  time,  by  a  different  party  in  Uie  church, 
Felix,  to  terminate  the  schism,  resigned  the  tiara 
in  1449.  He  died  within  two  years  of  this  event. 
(Biographie  Universelle,  art.  *  Savoie,  Am^  ¥111.*) 
The  church  of  St  Francis ;  the  cantonal  college 
with  a  library  and  museum,  comprising  coUectiom 
of  antiquities  and  minerals  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  bishop*s  palace,  now  appropriated 
to  a  school  of  mutual  instruction  and  the  district 
prison ;  the  cantonal  hospital,  a  fine  edifice  in  the 
Tuscan  order ;  the  lunatic  asvlum  of  Champ  d'Air ; 
the  new  penitentiarv,  established  in  1822,  and 
organised  like  that  of  Philadelphia ;  the  barracks, 
theatre,  charity  schools,  and  poat-ofiioe,  are  the 
other  chief  public  buildings. 

Lausanne  is  famous  in  uterary  historjr,  from  its 
having  been  the  residence  of  Haller,  Tissot,  Vol- 
taire, and  Gibbon.  The  house  occupied  by  the 
latter,  and  in  which  he  wrote  the  last  half  of  his 
great  work,  is  still  in  good  preservation,  and  is  an 
object  of  attraction  to  all  travellers  to  Lausanne. 
*It  was  here,'  to  borrow  the  passage  in  which 
Gibbon  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  event, 
*  it  was  here,  on  the  day  or  rather  night  of  the 
27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  11  and 
12,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in, 
a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  Aft;er  laying  down' 
my  pen  I  took  several  turns  in  a  oereeau,  or 
covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  pros- 
pect of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains. 
The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the 
silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the 
waters,  and  all  nature  was  sUent.  I  will  not  dis- 
semble the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  recovery  of  my 
fteedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my 
fame.  But  my  prioe  was  soon  humbled,  and  a 
sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind,  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of 
an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that,  whatso- 
ever might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the 
life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.' 
Voltaire,  previously  to  his  settling  at  Feme>',  hvcd 
at  Monrepos,  a  little  distance  from  Lausanne,  on 
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the  Bera  road ;  and  Bvnm  ifrote  his  *  Prinoner  of 
Chiilon '  at  Oodij,  the  port  of  LauBanne,  on  the 
lake. 

LaoBanne  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  coorta  of 
justice,  and  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  of 
the  councils  of  health  and  public  instruction,  the 
intspector  (^  militia,  and  military  commandant  of 
the  canton.  It  has  an  acadony,  with  14  pro- 
fe^ors,  founded  in  1537,  a  college  for  the  French 
kngiuge,  with  schools  of  militaiy  science,  and 
niuneroDS  litenury  societies.  Its  manufactures  are 
of  little  importance.  Woollen  cloths,  paper, 
leather,  and  a  few  other  articles,  are  made,  out  in 
small  quantities.  The  celebrated  actor,  John 
Kemble,  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St,  Piore, 
abnot  2  m.  from  Lausanne,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Laosaone  derived  its  name  from  the  an.  Lau- 
Mtxnm,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  W.,  in  the 
plain  of  Tidy.  Yaiious  Homan  remains  have 
been  diaooveted  there  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Tictni^.  Before  the  Reformation,  Lausanne  was 
a  rich  Inshopric  It  was  taken  in  1536  by  the 
Beroete,  and  governed  by  an  officer  from  Bern 
till  1798,  when  it  feU  mto  the  hands  of  the 
Freoch,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  of  the 
Leman. 

lAYAL,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Mayeime,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on   the  Mayenne,  and  on 
railway  from  Paris  to  Brest,  150  m.  WSW.  the 
former  city,  and  42  m.  £.  Rennes.    Pop.  22,892  in 
1961.    The  town  proper  is  on  a  steep  declivity  on 
the  W.  bank  of  tiie  river,  across  which  it  com- 
municates with  a  suburb  of  about  half  its  own 
size  by  2  stone  bridges,  one  built  within  the  last 
16  rears.    It  is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  parts 
of  which  are  in  good  repair ;  and  contains  many 
antiquated  buildings,  among  which  is  the  chftteau, 
fijrmerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Laval,  with 
a  ponderous  round  tower,  now  serving  for  a  prison. 
Hanjofthe  private  houses  have  stood  for  cen- 
turies, and    are    curious    spechnens   of  Gothic 
irchitecture,  though  chiefly  built  of  timber.    The 
chnrch  of  the  Trmity,  on  the  site  of  a  former 
temple  of  Jupiter,  those  of  de»  CortUHer*  and  St. 
Yeoerand,  and  the  new  linen  hall,  are  handsome 
edifices;  but  the  prolecture,  town-ball,  theatre, 
and  most  of  the  other  public  buildings,  are  of  a 
rery  ordinary  description.    It  is  the  seat  of  tri- 
bunals of  original  junsdiction  and  commerce,  and 
has  two  hospitals,  a  communal  college,  a  public 
library  with  10,000  vols.,  and  a  Trappist  convent. 
It  has  oonsiderable  manufactures  of  linen-stuffs 
and  thread,  with  fabrics  of  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
calicoes,  flannel,    mumerous   bleaching  grounds, 
tannenes,  and  marble  works.    It  is  abo  the  en- 
trepot for  the  linen  fabrics  and  yam  made  in  the 
adjacent  cantons ;  markets  being  held  in  it  every 
Saturday  for  such  goods,  and  for  wines,  brandy, 
timber,  iron,  and  wool,  in  which  it  has  a  con- 
siderable traffic.    Laval  was  founded  by  Charies- 
le-Chauve,  in  the  9th  century,  to  arrest  the  incux^ 
sions  of  the  Bretons.    It  was  taken  by  Earl  Talbot 
in  1466,  but  retaken  by  the  French  in  the  snc- 
oeediug  year.  .  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  Yendean 
^nr  at  the  doee  of  last  century. 

ItAVAUR,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Tarn,  cap. 
arrond.  on  liie  Agout,  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  32  miles  SW.  Alby.  Pop.  7,488  m  1861. 
Laramr  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
both  of  which  are  iU-built.  It  has  a  communal 
college,  a  public  library,  with  8,500  vols.,  with 
manofactnres  of  silk  stuffs,  chiefly  for  furniture ; 
and  is  the  entrepot  for  the  silk  |;oods  of  Upper 
I^Angoadoc  In  the  13th  centuxr  it  was  a  strong- 
bold  of  the  Albigenses ;  but,  after  a  lengthened 
ud  vigoroos  resistance,  it  was  taken  in  1211  by 
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Simon  de  Montfort,  by  whom  it  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  barbarity. 

LAV£NHAM.  or  LANHAM,  a  market  town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Suffolk,  hund.  Babergh, 
15  m.  WNW.  Ipswich,  and  57  m.  NE.  London, 
on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,823 
in  1861 :  area  of  par.,  2,800  acres.  The  town 
stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Bret,  in  a  valley 
encompassed  by  hills  on  all  sides  except  the 
S.,  and  comprises  several  small  streets,  with  a 
spacious  market-place,  ha^dng  a  stone  cross  in  its 
centre.  The  church,  which  Eas  a  steeple  142  ft. 
high,  is  a  handsome  structure,  partly  of  freestone, 
but  partly,  also,  of  curious  inlaid  flint-work :  the 
porcn  is  of  highly  ornamental  architecture,  and 
the  timber  ceiling  and  several  pews  in  the  interior 
are  exouisitely  carved,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Henry  Vll.'s  chap^  in  Westminster  Abbey :  the 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  There  are  also  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  with 
attached  tiunday  schools.  The  charities  comprise 
a  free  school,  founded  in  1647,  and  endowed  with 
about  21iL  a  year,  some  alxnshouses,  and  minor 
bequests  for  the  poor.  Lavenham  had  formerly  a 
considerable  business  in  the  weaving  of  blue  cloths, 
serges,  and  other  woollen  stuffs;  but  this  has 
fallen  to  decay,  and  has  been  replaced  of  late 
vears  by  the  manufacture  of  hempen  doth,  which 
here,  as  w^  as  at  Havertull,  emi^oys  a  oonsider- 
able number  of  hands.  Lavenharn  is  a  bor.  by 
prescription ;  and  land  within  the  manor  descends 
to  the  youngest  son,  according  to  the  custom  of 
borough-English.  It  is  one  of  the  polling  places 
for  the  CO.  Markets,  small  and  ill-attended,  on 
Tuesday.  Fairs  fur  butter  and  cherae,  Shrove- 
Tuesday  and  Oct.  10. 

LAYBACH  (Germ.  Laibach,  Illyr.  lAibiana,  an. 
JEnumaSf  a  city  of  the  Austrian  dom.,  cap.  lUyria, 
and  of  the  circ  of  the  same  name,  on  the  navigable 
river  Lay  bach,  a  tributary  of  the  Save,  80  m. 
SW.  Gratz,  72  oru  ESE.  Agram,  and  54  m.  NE. 
Trieste,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  te  Trieste, 
Pop.  21,170  in  1857.     Laybach  consists  of  the 
town  proper,  5  suburbs,  and  3  adjacent  hamlets. 
The  town  is  situated  on  uneven  ground,  and  has 
narrow  and  irregular  streets,  which,  however,  are 
well  paved,  and  have  foot-paths,  while  most  of 
them  are  kept  clean  by  running  streams.  Though 
ill  laid  out  Laybach  is  tolerably  well  built;  and 
has  several  handsome  public  edifices,  among  which 
are  the  cathedral^  St.  James's  church,  and  that  of 
the  Ursuline  nuns,  the  Gothic  town  hall,    the 
lyceum,  to  which  an  agricultural  garden  is  at- 
tached; the  theatze,  masquerade-hall,  barraeks) 
military  school,  and  Auerspexip^  palace.    Tlie  town 
is  grouped  round  the  castle  hdl ;  the  casUe  bdng 
now  converted  into  a  house  of  correction  and  state 
prison.    Laybach  has  12  churches,  2  hospitals,  2 
convents,  a  gymnasium,  a  female  school,  a  nonnal 
school,  an  ecclesiastical  seminarv,  and  orphan, 
lunatic,  and  other  asylums.    It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  circ, 
and  of  oiminal,  commerciu,  and  mining  tribunals 
for  the  prov.,  town  and  district  judicial   courts, 
the  board  of  tolls,  salt  duties,  and  customs  for  the 
kined.  of  lllyria,  the  agricultural  society  of  Car- 
niola,  the  museum  for  the  duchy,  and  a  philhar- 
monic society.    It  has  2  Uutge  sugar-reflneries, 
and  fabrics  of  linen  stuflb,  porcelain,  paper,  and 
leather;  its  silk  and  woollen  manu&ctures  have 
fallen  into  decay.    A  considemble  transit  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Laybach  and  Trieste,  Croatia, 
and  S.  Germanv.    Within  the  last  30  years  some 
extensive  marshes  in  its  vicinity  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  drained,  which  has  rendered  the 
town  much  more  healthy,    ^mona  was  destroyed 
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by  Attila  in  452,  bat  having  been  restored,  is  said 
to  have  been  enhirged  and  fortified  by  Narses. 
It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the  con- 
gress held  here  in  1821. 

LE',  or  LEH,  improperly  called  LADAKH,  a 
city  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  cap.  of  the  principal- 
ity of  Ladakh,  in  Thibet ;  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Indus,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  some 
low  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  sandy  plain  about  2  m.  broAd, 
150  m.  SE.  Iskardo,  and  930  m.  NW.  by  W. 
Lawa.  Lat.  34°  10'  N.,  long.  770  45'  E.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  furnished  at  intervals  with 
conical  and  square  towers,  and  extending  on 
either  side  to  the  summit  of  the  hills.  Tlie  streets 
are  disposed  without  any  order,  and  form  a  most 
intricate  labyrinth ;  and  the  houses  are  built  con- 
tiguously, and  run  into  each  other  so  strangely, 
that  from  without  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
extent  of  each.  The  number  of  houses  is  said,  by 
the  natives,  to  be  alwut  1,000.  They  usually  vary 
from  1  to  2  or  3  stories  in  height,  and  are  furnished 
with  light  wooden  balconies.  The  walls  are 
sometimes  wholly  or  in  part  of  stone,  but  in  gene- 
ral of  large  unbumt  bricks,  whitened  outside  with 
lime.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and,  like  the  ceilings, 
formed  of  small  trunks  of  poplar  trees,  above 
which  a  layer  of  willow  shoots  is  laid,  covered  by 
a  coating  of  straw,  and  that  again  by  a  bed  of 
earth.  They  constitute  a  very  insufficient  defence 
against  the  weather,  as  during  rain  the  water  soon 
softens  the  earth,  and  pours  down  into  the  apart- 
ment. The  rooms,  though  frequently  of  good 
size,  are  rarely  above  7  or  8  ft,  high,  and  unpro- 
vided with  chimneys,  though  in  the  kitchen  there 
is  sometimes  a  square  hole,  which  acts  as  an  im- 
perfect ventilator.  The  doors  are  made  of  planks 
of  poplar  mortised  together ;  iron  nails  are  rarely 
used,  as  they  are  too  costly,  the  iron  ore  of  the 
country  being  little  wrought  for  want  of  fuel.  A 
few  felts  and  sheep-skins,  and  a  bench  or  two  with 
a  large  box,  constitute  the  principal  articles  of 
furniture.  The  temples  are  built  of  the  same 
materiids  as  the  houses,  and  pillars  of  timber,  like 
those  in  private  dwellings,  support  the  beams, 
being  little  more,  in  fact,  than  the  stems  of  the 
poplar  or  willow,  stripped  of  their  bark  and  painted. 
The  most  considerable  building  in  L^  is  the  palace 
of  the  rajah,  which  has  a  front  of  250  ft.,  and  is 
several  stories  in  height.  The  pop.  is  chiefly  of 
the  Thibetan  stock,  but  numerous  Cashmenans 
have  settled  in  L^  and  intermixed  ¥rith  the  na- 
tives. L6  is  tiie  seat  of  an  active  commerce  in 
shawl-wool,  brought  thither  from  the  sunounding 
territory,  from  L^a  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  to  be 
transported  to  Cashmere;  and  a  silver  coin  is 
struck  at  this  city,  from  bars  of  silver  imported 
from  *China,  which  is  in  general  circulation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Western  Thibet, 

LEADHILLS,  a  mining  village  of  Scotland,  oo. 
Lanark,  in  an  alpine  region,  in  an  irregular  valley 
1 ,800  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  wild  heathy  hills  rising  to  the  height  of  2,450 
ft.  Pop.  842  in  1861.  The  mining  villajge  of 
Wanlockbead,  thou^  only  1  m.  distant,  is  in  the 
CO.  of  Dumfries,  Both  villages  are  inhabited 
solely  by  persons  connected  with  the  mines; 
which,  however,  belong  to  different  proprietors, 
and  are  wrought  by  different  companies.  At  Lead- 
hills,  the  mineral  district  comprises  a  tpaoe  about 
8  m.  in  lengUi  by  2^  in  breadth,  and  ia  principally 
composed  of  greywacke  and  greywacke  slate, 
which  range  from  SW.  to  NE.  These  strata  are 
associated  witJi  transition  clay-slate,  called  edge 
matter,  from  its  vertical  position,  through  which 
the  metalliferous  veins  pass.  The  principal  lead 
veins  ran  SE.  to  NW.,  with  a  dip  to  the  £.  of  1  ft. 
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in  3.  The  common  and  compact  galena,  or  lead 
glance,  are  the  principal  ores,  and  furnish  all  the 
lead  used  in  the  arts.  The  vein  stones  are  quartz, 
calcareous  spar,  brown  spar,  sparry  ironstone,  and 
hcav5'  spar.  Silver  is  contained  in  the  lead,  but 
in  too  small  quantity  to  repay  its  extraction.  The 
mines  have  been  wrought  from  a  very  remote 
period.  Gold  is  found  in  all  the  neighbouring 
streams,  disseminated  in  minute  particles  among 
the  clay  more  immediately  covering  the  rocks 
and  also  occasionallpr  interspersed  in  quartz.  The 
search  for  this  precious  metal  was  formerly  con- 
ducted on  a  lai^  scale,  under  royal  authority, 
but  never  with  much  success ;  and  all  attempts  of 
the  kind,  except  by  the  curious,  have  long  smce 
ceased. 

Leadhillfl  has  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  a  school,  and  an  excellent  library 
founded  in  1741.  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet,  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  The  miners  of  Leadhills  are 
regarded  as  more  than  usually  intelligent,  moral, 
dnd  respectable. 

LEAMINGTON  PRIORS,  a  town,  par.,  and 
watering-place  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  in  Kenil- 
worth,  aiv.  of  hund.  Knightlow,  on  the  Leam,  a 
trib.  of  the  Avon,  2  m.  E.  Warwick,  and  97^  m. 
N  W.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  town  17,958,  and  of  par.  17,402  in 
1 861.  Area  of  par.  1,720  acres.  The  town  which, 
60  years  ago,  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  has 
now  many  noble  and  opulent  residents ;  and  the 
elegance  of  its  squares,  streets,  crescents,  and  ter- 
races, and  of  its  numerous  public  and  private  edi- 
flces,  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  handsomest 
and  nest  built  towns  m  the  kingdom.  It  formerly 
stood  oulv  on  the  S.  of  the  river ;  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  extended  to  the  opposite  side, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  several  handsome 
bridges.  One  of  these,  widened  and  beautified  in 
1840,  has  received  the  name  of  *  Victoria  Bridge  :* 
anothei',  about  a  |  m.  lower  down  the  Leam,  built 
of  stone,  was  opened  in  1840.  The  numerous 
hotels  are  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  Bath,  Chel- 
tenham, and  other  fashionable  watering-pUoes.  It 
has,  also,  many  suburban  villas  and  detached  resi- 
dences. 

The  waters,  to  which  Leamington  owes  its  cele- 
brity, embrace  11  different  streams,  uniting,  in  a 
single  spot,  saline,  sulphureous,  and  chalybeate 
waters.  That  which  most  abounds,  and  which  is 
known  as  *  the  Leamington  waters,*  consists  chiefly 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  soda,  in  combi- 
nation with  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt: 
the  waters  are  used  internally  by  dvspeptic  and 
chronic  patients,  and  have  been  found  useful 
when  applied  externally  in  cutaneous  diseases 
and  rheumatism.  The  following  Table  shows 
the  number  of  grains  of  mineral  salts  contained 
in  a  ^lon  of  water  from  two  of  the  principal 
springs : — 


DMcripclon  of  Saiti 


Carbonate  of  Iron    . 

Muriate  of  Magnesia 

„  Soda  .    . 

Balphate  of  Lirae     . 

Soda.    . 


>• 


Old  Bath 

NevBMh 

.76 

n-fi 

58-6 

430- 

880- 

112' 

62-7 

IM- 

146- 

The  pump-roonu  and  batii9  are  fitted  np  with 
every  degree  of  elegance,  combined  with  comfort 
and  utility.  They  are  constantly  supplied  with 
water  from  the  springs ;  and  these,  with  the  as- 
sembly rooms,  public  libraries,  music  hall,  and 
numerous  promenades  and  pleasure  gsjrdens,  form 
the  principal  attractions^  and  contribute  chiefly  to 
the  amusement  of  the  \']fiitor8.  The  parish  chorch 
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is  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture ;  there 
are  also  several  district  churehes,  and  places  of 
vorBhipforItom.Catholicfl,  Weslevan  Methodists, 
and  other  sects.  A  national  school,  an  infant 
Khool,  and  several  Sunday  schools  are  well  sup- 
ported. There  are  also  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions  particularly  the  *WamefoFd  Hospital/ 
endowed  by  Dr.  Wameford,  where  the  poor  have 
the  benefit  of  gratuitous  baths  and  of  medical 
advice.  The  business  of  the  town  is  confined  to 
the  supply  and  retailing  of  articles  required  by 
the  resident  gentry  and  visitors;  and  the  latter 
are  geooally  so  numerous,  as  to  make  it  a  scene 
of  bustle  and  activity  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  rear. 

The  surrounding  country,  which  is  highly  pic- 
toTMque,  furaisbes  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
jil^n^  lid^  and  excursions,  diversified  by  the 
line  residences  of  the  Warwick,  Clarendon,  Leigh, 
Willoughby,  and  other  families;  the  ruins  of 
Kenilvorth  Castle,  Guy's  Cliff,  and  other  spots 
eqaaliyinteresting  to  the  tourist  and  the  antiouary. 

LEBANON,  an  extensive  and  very  celebrated 
range  of  mountains  in  W.  Asia,  connected  north- 
ward with  the  table-land  of  Anatolia,  thence 
running  SSW.  in  two  nearly  parallel  chains 
through  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  finally  connect- 
ing itself  with  Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai  near  the 
Guir  of  Suez.  The  W.  chain,  called  Djebel- 
Liban,  the  Libanua  proper  of  antiquitjjr,  detaches 
it«elf  from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Mmor  at  the 
<Talf  of  Iskendefoon ;  it  is  cut  through  by  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Orontes,  in  lat.  37^  7',  and  as 
it  fffooeeds  southward,  at  an  average  distance  of 
24  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  increases  in 
height,  till,  in  lat  34<'  12',  the  culminating  point 
of  the  chain,  Diebel  Makmel,  attains  an  elevation 
of  12,000  ft.  fliboTe  the  sea.  Many  summits  in 
this  part  rise  considerably  above  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow;  and  even  in  lat.  3*2^  50'  the 
aodeot  Carmel  and  the  twin  summits  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
Issaelites  (Deut.  xL  29),  are  conspicuous  from  their 
towering  height ;  but  more  soutnward  the  moun- 
tain.^ sink  much  lower,  and  are  traced  with  some 
difficulty  S.  of  Gaza.  The  £.  chain,  now  called 
Bjcbel-es-Sheikh,  and  identical  with  the  Anti- 
Libtauu  of  Strabo  (lib.  xvi.),  detaches  itself  from 
the  range  of  Taurus,  about  CO  m.  £.  of  that  last 
mentioned;  it  attains  the  extreme  altitude  of 
about  5.0OO  ft  in  lat  33°  20',  under  the  ancient 
name  of  Mount  Herman,  and  after  maintaining  a 
considerable  elevation  as  far  S.  as  the  82d  parallel, 
becomes  lower  and  leas  regular  as  it  skirts  the 
Dead  Sea  on  its  E.  side,  and  finally  is  connected 
with  the  sandy  hills  of  Arabia :  this  chain,  indeed, 
is  much  less  defined  throughout  its  course,  and 
inferior  in  j^portion  to  the  chain  running  along 
tlie  coast  The  valley  of  Bakaah  (an.  Code- Syria)  ^ 
which  separates  these  chains,  is  about  100  m. 
Icng.  and  varies  from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth, 
having  an  elevation  near  the  sources  of  the 
Omntes  exceeding  2,000  ft  above  the  sea;  and 
southward  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  may 
be  traced  through  Arabia  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
(See  Jordan.)  Besides  the  Orontes  and  Jordan, 
which  are  the  two  great  rivers  of  this  mountain 
vpxem,  a  smaller  stream,  called  the  Leittanie, 
n^es  neat  Baalbec,  and  flows  SW.  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  few  miles  N.  of  Tyre.  The  general 
formation  of  Mount  Lebanon  consists  of  carbon- 
iferous and  mountain-limestone,  with  gre3rwacke 
and  slate  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  higher  parts. 
The  limestone  in  many  parts  is  very  porous, 
easily  acted  on  by  air  and  water,  and  rapidly 
woni  into  hollows  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  hare  been  formed  into  sepulchres  and  caves, 


formerly  the  hiding-places  of  the  persecuted  Jews 
and  Christians.  Basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks 
appear  £.  and  S.  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  heights 
skirting  the  Dead  Sea  present  granite,  gneiss, 
and  dolomite.  Iron  and  coal  are  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  the  range.  The  former  is  wrought 
in  two  districts;  but,  owing  to  the  distance  from 
which  the  fuel  has  to  be  brought  for  smelting  the 
ore,  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  scareely  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  pachalik.  The  coal- 
mines which,  during  several  years,  have  been 
wrought  by  the  government,  are  situated  about 
8  hours'  distance  from  Beyrout,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2,500  ft  above  the  sea.  The  seams  varj" 
from  3  fit.  to  4j^  ft  in  thickness ;  but  the  coal, 
though  abundant  is  rather  sulphureous.  Iron 
pyrites  are  found  mixed  with  the  coal,  and  smelt- 
ing furnaces  have  been  erected  near  the  pits ;  but 
the  returns  are  quite  insignificant 

The  principal  animals  found  on  Mount  Lebanon 
are,  the  roe-deer,  the  antelope,  the  goat  the 
mountain-sheep,  and  the  jerboa;  with  eagles, 
hawks,  ravens,  heron^  and  pelicans.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  mountain  scenery  is  thus  described 
by  an  Fnglish  clergyman  Mr.  Elliot : — *  Our  route 
lay  directly  across  Mount  Lebanon,  the  chief  part 
of  which  is  nearly  barren.  Almost  the  only  tree 
which  it  nourishes  is  the  fix*,  and  consequently  the 
view  is  not  of  a  character  to  interest  a  lover  of 
scenery.  From  the  sea  and  the  plains  the  range 
forms  a  noble  object  for  the  eye  to  rest  on ;  but 
when  once  the  ascent  is  begun,  few  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  a  beautiful  prospect  are  dis- 
cernible. Deep  ravines,  indeed,  and  rugged  beet- 
ling precipices  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  render 
travelling  both  painful  and  hazardous ;  but  there 
are  neither  glaciers  nor  waterfalls,  neither  lakes 
nor  rivers,  no  verdant  fields  nor  smiling  valleys, 
no  extensive  forests,  no  floral  richness,  and  no 
rural  villages:  even  the  cedars,  once  *the  glor}' 
of  Lebanon '  (Isa.  Ix.  13)  have  deserted  it  and 
are  replaced  by  the  umbrella-topped  fir.  In  one 
spot  only  called  Bisharri,  nearly  opposite  Tripoli, 
eight  gigantic  cedars,  and  a  few  or  inferior  size, 
attest  the  splendour  of  their  by-gone  race.  The 
large  trees  measure  about  36  ft  round  the  trunk, 
and  more  than  100  ft  between  the  extreme  points 
of  the  opposite  branches ;  while  at  the  base,  or  a 
little  above,  they  send  out  five  limbs,  each  mea- 
suring 12  or  15  ft  in  circ  At  another  spot  W.  of 
Bisharri,  little  known  and  seldom  visited,  this 
same  interesting  tree  is  found  in  much  greater 
numbers,  but  of  inferior  growth.  The  moun- 
taineers cut  down  the  cedars  for  their  charcoal 
and  tar,  which  latter  article  is  used  medicinally 
to  heal  the  wounds  and  diseases  of  the  camel 
and  the  other  animals.*  (Elliot's  Travels,  voL  it 
p.  255.) 

<Iu  fact,'  says  another  traveller,  'it  is  impos- 
sible to  view  these  patriarehs  of  the  vegetable 
world,  the  remains  of  vast  forests  that  once  sup- 
plied Jerusalem  with  its  finest  timber  and  its 
choicest  incense,  without  feeling  the  truth,  apt^ 
ness,  and  precision  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
them :— **  The  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  sliall 
be  few,  that  a  diild  may  vnrite  them.  Lebanon 
is  ashamed  and  hewn  down.  The  high  ones  of 
stature  shall  be  hewn  down :  Lebanon  shall  fall 
by  the  mighty  one.'* '  (Isaiah  x.  19,  33,  34 ;  and 
xxxiiL  9.)  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
from  these  sketches,  that  the  whole  mountain 
region  is  barren  and  uninteresting ;  for  there  are 
many  fertile  and  well-peopled  valleys,  inhahiteA- 
by  an  industrious  people,  cniefly  Mvonite  Chris- 
tians, occupied  in  the  silk  and  dyeing  trades,  and 
in  raising  wine,  com,  tobacco,  and  (totton.  The 
Maronites  are  an  active  and  laborious  race,  who 
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turn  to  good  account  such  parts  of  the  soil  as  are 
suited  to  Ullage,  and  in  no  part  of  Syria  is  there 
so  obTious  an  activity,  and  in  none  are  the  in- 
habitants so  prosperous.  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  rude ;  the  plough  is  occasionally  seen, 
but  spade  husbandry  is  much  more  used ;  and  the 
steepness  of  the  hUl  sides  requires  a  succession  of 
terraces  for  cultivation.  Almost  every  male  in- 
habitant is  a  small  proprietor  of  land,  and  some 
of  Uie  emirs  are  large  owners,  either  cultivating 
their  estates  themselves,  or  letting  them  out  to 
tenants. 

Some  of  the  convents  produce  a  wine  called 
Vhio  (TOro,  of  good  quality,  botli  red  and  white ; 
but  it  is  often  spoiled  bythe  practice  of  boiling, 
and  the  use  of  skins.  The  tobacco  of  Mount 
Lebanon  ranks  also  as  the  best  in  Syria.  The 
quantity  of  raw  silk  produced  in  the  district,  ex- 
clusive of  Tripoli,  amounts  annually  to  240,000 
okes,  the  price  bein^  from  120  to  126  piastres  per 
oke :  of  this  quantity  2-drds  are  exported,  and 
the  rest  consumed  in  Uie  country.  The  manufac- 
ture and  weaving  of  silk  thread  is  pursued  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  annual  consumption 
of  gold  for  this  trade  averages  about  50,000 
drachms.  Exorbitant  taxes  are,  however,  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  industry  of  the  Lebanon. 

LEBKIJA  (an.  Nebriasa),  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Cadiz,  in  the  flat  of  the  Guadalquivir,  29  m. 
S.  by  W.  Seville,  and  88  m.  N.  Cadiz.  Fop. 
10,388  in  1857.  A  par.  church,  built  of  the  ma- 
terials of  an  old  mosque,  4  convents,  a  hospital, 
and  a  well-endowed  classical  college  are  the  chief 
public  buildings,  and  there  is  also  a  ruined  castle 
of  considerable  extent.  Being  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  and  marshy  flat,  Lebrija  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  especially  during  the  heats 
of  summer,  but  the  circumjacent  alluvial  soil  is 
highly  productive.  The  town  has  fabrics  of  glass, 
earthenware,  blankets  and  sacking,  soap,  bricks, 
tiles,  and  mortar. 

LECCE  (an.  SybarU  and  Lvjna),  a  dty  of 
South  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the 
railway  from  Brindisi  to  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
about  22  m.  SSE.  the  former  city.  Pop.  19,419 
in  1862.  The  city  is  fortified  by  a  wall  and 
towers,  above  a  deep  ditch,  and  possesses  a  castle 
or  citadel  It  comprises  the  usual  appendages  of 
a  provincial  cap.,  a  seminary,  tribunal,  and  theatre ; 
and  adds  to  these  a  laige  manufactory  of  tobacco, 
the  produce  of  which,  as  snulT,  is  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  princinal  gate  of 
entrance  to  Lecce  ia  very  magnificent,  though  in  a 
strange  overloaded  style  of  architecture.  'Fhe  fa- 
cility with  which  the  stone  of  the  country  is 
wrought  hair  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the 
architectural  embellishments  of  Lecce ;  out  it  has 
also  horded  a  fatal  facility  of  propagating  the 
extravagant  taste  exemplified  in  every  building 
of  consequence.  Among  tnese  edifices  the  churches 
are  pre-eminent ;  they  exhibit  all  the  grotesc^ue 
barbarity  of  the  Gothic^  without  any  of  its  spury 
lightness.  In  die  principal  square  is  an  antique 
column  brought  firom  Brindisi :  it  supports  the 
statue  of  St.  Oronzio,  the  protecting  saint.  The 
inhabe.  of  Lecce  are  mostly  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  renowned  for  their  courteous  polished  man- 
ners. The  climate  is  oppressively  not  during  the 
summer.  The  surrounding  distr.  is  one  of  great 
fertility.  It  supplies,  however,  silk^  wool,  flax, 
cotton,  oil,  and  vrine,  of  good  quahty,  in  which 
the  city  is  said  to  have  an  active  trade.  Lecce  has 
also  manufactures  of  lace,  linen  thread,  woollen 
cloth,  and  cotton  and  silk  fabrics.  The  produce  of 
Lecce  is  mostly  exported  from  Otranto,  or  from 
San  Cataldo  on  the  Adriatic 

Sybaris,  or  Lupiae,  on  the  site  of  Lecce,  was 
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very  ancient  Augustus  remained  in  it  for  sense 
days  after  his  return  to  Italv  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Caesar.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called 
Lycium,  It  was  made  the  fief  of  an  earl  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Nonnans;  and  Tan- 
cred,  one  of  its  earls,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  in  1189.  The  novelist  Ammirato,  and 
the  anatomist  Baglivi,  were  natives  of  Lecce. 

LECHLADE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  Bri^htwell's  Barrow, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech  with  the  laa,  13  m. 
E.  Cirencester,  and  68  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Pop. 
of  par.  1,328  in  1861 ;  area  of  par.  8,980  acres. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  smgle,  long,  wide, 
and  well-built  street;  and  the  river  (^niich  is 
navigable  up  to  this  place,  a  distance,  by  water,  of 
1464  ^'  f'o™  London)  is  crossed  by  a  good  stone 
bridge.  The  church,  a  handsome  stone  stroctore, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  has  a  tower  and 
spire  at  its  W.  end.  There  are  also  places  of  wor- 
ship forWesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptuta,  and 
two  Sunday  schools.  The  principal  importance  of 
Lechlade  is  derived  from  its  site  at  the  junction  of 
the  Thames  navigation  with  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal,  which  makes  it  the  seat  of  a  some- 
what extensive  transit  trade  in  butter,  cheese, 
com,  and  malt.  Markets  on  Tuesday ;  frurs,  Aug. 
5  and  12  and  Sept.  9,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

LECTOURE  (an.  Lactom,  and  CimtaM  Laeto- 
ratensU),  a  town  of  France,  d^  Gers,  cap.  arrond., 
on  the  summit  of  a  sleep  isolated  rock,  19  m.  N. 
Auch.  Pop.  5,914  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly surrounded  with  a  triple  range  of  strong 
walls,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist  It  is  tra- 
versed by  a  wide,  regularly  built,  and  clean  street, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  hospital.  occnp3ring  the 
site  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  at  the  other  anand- 
some  Gothic  church,  built  by  Uie  English.  Near 
the  church  is  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the 
town-hall,  sub-prefecture,  and  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction.  In  the  town-hall  are  portraits  of 
Marshal  Lannes,  due  de  Montebello,  and  other 
distinguished  individuals,  natives  of  Uie  town,;  a 
marble  statue  of  the  marshal  is  also  erected  on  the 
public  esplanade.  Lectoure  has  manufactures  of 
serge  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle,  wines,  brandy,  and  agricultural 
produce 

Lectoure,  though  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
geographers,  has  several  Roman  antiquities ;  the 
chid"  is  a  votive  altar,  in  good  preservation,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  Gratian.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  a  fountain 
of  excellent  water;  its  modem  name  is  HomdeUoj 
derived,  it  is  said,  from  its  ancient  name,  Fmu 
Delite;  having  been  consecrated  *  to  Diana,  who 
had  a  temple  m  the  vicinity.  Lectoure  belonged, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  to  Uie  counts  of  Ar- 
ma|piac.  The  last  of  that  family  having  been 
besieged  in  it  in  1478,  b;f  the  troops  of  Louis  XL, 
commanded  bv  the  cardinal  of  Alby,  surrendered 
on  terms  which  the  cardinal  offered  and  swore  to 
observe.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  perfidious 
ecclesiastic  got  the  count  into  his  power,  than  he 
ordered  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  gave  Mp  the 
town  to  military  execution. 

LEDBURY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Hereford,  hund.  Radlow,  near  the  Leden, 
a  trib.  of  the  Severn,  on  the  railway  between 
Hereford  and  Worcester,  18  m.  E.  Hereford,  14 
m.  SW.  Woroester,  and  105  m.  WNW.  London. 
Pop.  of  town  8,268,  and  of  par.  5,598  in  1861 : 
area  of  par.  8,680  acres.  The  town,  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill^  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mal- 
vern hills,  comprises  two  principal  intersecting 
streets,  with  others  of  inferior  chjuracter.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  built  of  stone 
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quarried  in  the  neighboarbood.  The  church, 
which  is  of  Nonnan  architecture,  with  more  re- 
cent alterations  and  additions,  comprises  a  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  irith  a  chapel ;  and  the  tower, 
which  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
b  surmounted  b]r  a  fine  spire  60  ft.  high:  the 
living  is  a  Ticarage,  in  private  patronage.  There 
are,  ahw,  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  with  well- 
attemfed  Sunday  schools  attached  to  each ;  a  na- 
tional school  for  both  sexes,  partly  supported  by 
the  produce  of  two  or  three  old  cnarities ;  and  a 
school  of  industry  for  girls.  The  free  school, 
founded  in  the  16th  oentuiv,  formerly  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  a  good  classical  school ;  but  the 
endowment  is  very  trifling,  and  the  inetruction  is 
now  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
St.  Catherine's  hospital,  for  poor  men  and  women, 
founded  by  Hugh  Folyot,  bishop  of  Hereford,  in 
1232,  comprises  a  master,  chaplain,  7  brethren, 
and  3  sisters,  each  of  whom,  in  addition  to  a 
comfortable  dwelling  and  some  yearly  allowances, 
receives  a  stipend  of  6s.  a  week.  The  hospital  is  a 
handsome  structure,  with  two  wings,  and  a  chapel 
and  hall  in  the  centre.  The  par.  is  unusually 
rich  in  money  charities,  distributed  chiefly  by  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens.  Ledbury  was  cele- 
bn^  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  for  its  extensive  manufactures  of  broad  cloth 
and  silk ;  but  they  are  now  quite  extinct  Malt- 
ing, tanning,  and  the  weaving  of  sacking,  employ 
a  coiiJ«iderable  number  of  hands;  but  the  present 
impcntance  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  being 
the  chief  market  of  a  district  producing  laige 
qnantitiea  of  hops,  cider,  and  perry.  Stone  and 
marble  are  quarried  in  the  neighbouriiood. 

Ledbury  was  anciently  a  pari,  bor.,  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Ldward  I.,  twice  returned  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  but  the  privilege  was  not  preserved. 

LEEDS,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  par.,  and  cele- 
brated manufacturing  town  of  England,  being  the 
mat  centre  of  the  woollen  cloth  trade,  co.  York, 
W.  riding,  locally  situated  in  wap.  Skyrack,  on 
both  sides  the  navigable  river  Aire,  23  m.  WSW. 
York,  29  m.  N.  Sheffield,  170  m.  N.  by  W.  Lon- 
doa  by  road,  and  192^  m.  by  Great  Northern  rail- 
way.    Pop.  of  par.  and  of  bor.,  which  are  co- 
extensiye,  207,165  in  1861.    In  1841  the  pop.  was 
151,874.     The  principal  and  best  part  of  Leeds 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  N.  of  the  Aire,  and 
the  buildings  cover  a  space  of  about  1,000  acres. 
The  town,  speaking  generally,  is  inegularly  built, 
with  narrow  and  crooked  streets ;  but  the  centre 
and  W.  end  comprise  several  handsome  streets 
lined  with  fine  houses.    Briggate,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  the  largest,  and  is  as  wide  as  Oxford 
Street,  London.    Three  stone  bridges,  and  two  of 
cast  iron,  on  the  bow  and  string  principle,  cross 
the  river  Aire,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  the 
extensive  suburbs  of  Uolbeck  and  Hunslet,  con- 
taining many  huge  factories.    The  town  is  well 
paved,  flagged,  and  lighted  with  gas.    Formerly 
the  supply  of  water  was  rather  deficient;  but 
extensive  works  have  been  completed  within'  tlie 
last  thirty  years,  by  which  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  water  is  conveyed  into  the  town  from 
the  Uarewood  hills,  5  or  6  m.  distant,  at  an  ex- 

Eense  of  about  180)000^  Chief  among  the  public 
uildings  is  the  new  town  hall,  a  hanasome  Corin- 
thian pile,  250  ft.  by  200,  with  a  dome  250  fu 
high,  which  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria,  in 
1858.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  statue  of  her  majesty, 
in  white  marble,  and  in  the  hall,  161  ft.  long,  are 
statues  of  Edward  Baines  and  Robert  UalL  Other 
notable  public  buildings  are  the  cloth-halls.  The 
Bfixed-doth  Hall,  at  the  comer  of  Wellinf^ton 
Street,  built  in  1758,  is  a  quadzangular  buil^g, 


380  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  broad,  enclosing  an  open 
area,  and  having  about  1,800  stands.  The  White- 
cloth  Hall,  for  the  sale  of  undyed  goods,  on  the 
plan  of  the  former,  was  erected  in  1775:  it  has 
about  1,200  stands,    A  third  building  of  the  same 
description,  in  Albion  Street,  but  smaller,  intended 
to  accommodate  traders  not  licensed  to  sell  in  the 
other  halls,  has  been  long  abandon^.    Close  to 
the  Mixed-cloth  Hall  is  a  handsome  edifice,  called 
the  *  Commercial  Buildings,'  appropriated  chiefly 
to  news-rooms  and  bankruptcy  courts,  but  partly 
also  to  trading  purposes.    Near  the  Commercial 
Buildingis  a  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  erected  in 
1852.    The  court-house,  in  which  the  petty  and 
quarter  sessions  of  the  bor.  and  the  Michaelmas 
sessions  of  the  W.  riding  are  held,  is  a  well-ar- 
ranged building  for  police  purposes ;  but  the  gaol 
attached  to  it  being  too  small  tor  the  wants  of  the 
town  and  borough,  a  gaol  on  the  most  approved 
construction,  to  accommodate  in  separate  cells 
about  300  prisoners,  was  erected  in  1847,  on  Arm- 
ley  Hill,  at  a  cost  of  30,0002.    The  com  exchange 
faces  Briggate :  its  IVont  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
has  a  niche  in  the  centre,  with  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne.    The  stock  exchange  was  opened  in  1847. 
The  central   market,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
35,000^  is  laige,   handsome,   and  commodious: 
there  are  also  two  other  markets.    The  cavalry 
barracks,  erected  in  1820,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town,  are  well  built  and  very  extensive,  occupy- 
ing, with  the  parade  grounds,  nearly  12  acres. 
The  workhouse,   in   the  fUizabethan  style,  has 
room  for  about  800  inmates.    In  1862  the  gross 
estimated  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate  was  598,242iL 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  hall  of 
the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  a  theatre 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  and  two  commodious 
bath  establishments.    The  places  of  won^hip  in  the 
town  comprise  27  churches  and  49  diapels.    The 
par.  church,  rebuilt,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Gothic 
edifice,  in  the  perpendicular  English  style,  is  one 
of  the  lai^est  and  handsomest  churches  in  Eng- 
land: the  living  is  a  vicarage,  worth  above  1,200/. 
Among  the  other  notable  churches  are  St.  John's, 
St.  George's,  and  St,  Saviour's,  the  latter  built  in 
1843,  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  tall  spire.    The 
dissenting  places  of  worship  include  two  large 
Wesleyan  chapels,  an   Unitarian  chapel  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  four  Roman  Cathohc  chapels, 
one  with  a  tower  150  ft.  high.    An  Independent 
chapel,  erected  in  East  Parade,  at  a  cost  of  12/)00f., 
has  a  handsome  Doric  portico.    A  spacious  ceme- 
tery, near  Woodbouse  Moor,  occupying  10  acres 
of  ground,  was  opened  in  1835,  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons of  all  religious  denominations :  in  the  centre 
is  a  chapel,  beneath  which  are  large  vaults.  There 
are  also  two  large  pattwhial  cemeteries,  one  at 
Burmantofts,  and  the  other  at  Hunslet,  purchased 
by  rates  on  the  inhabitaats,  and  each  having  an 
unconsecrated  as  well  as  a  consecrated  portion  of 
ground,  and  two  chapels  for  the  accommodation  of 
dissenters  as  well  as  churohmen.    The  establish- 
ments for  general  education  comprise,  1.  A  well 
endowed  grammar-school,  fcmnded  in  1552,  and 
rebuilt,  in  1860,  in  the  Gothic  style,  at  a  cost  of 
1 5,000 1    It  gives  froe  instructioa  in  classics  and 
the  elements  of  mathematics  to  the  sons  of  all 
residents  in  Leeds^  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  ably  and  successfully  conducted ;  4  scholar- 
ships in  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  an 
exhibition  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  are  open 
to  the  competition  of  its  pupils.    2.  A  national 
school,  attended  by  upwards  of  600  children.    8. 
A  Lancastrian  school,  established  in  1811,  and 
^ving  instruction   to   300  boys.     4.  A  model 
infant  school,  where  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  have  been  trained  Ua  the  *^'^nrhmg  of 
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infant  schools,  and  where  about  120  children 
receive  regular  instruction.  5.  Marshall's  schools, 
comprising  a  boys',  girls',  and  infanta'  schools.  6. 
Bunnantoft's  Industrial  Schools,  with  a  building 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  276  ft.  long.  Nume- 
rous other  public  schools  are  supported  by  the 
Church,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Independents,  and 
other  religious  bodies.  St.  John's  Charity,  founded 
in  1705,  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  girls  to 
become  household  servants;  its  management  is 
vested  in  a  committee  of  subscribers.  The  chief 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science 
are  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  which 
has  a  handsome  hall  and  museum  in  Park  Row ; 
and  the  Mechanics'  Institution  and  Literary 
Society,  which  has  a  hall  in  South  Parade,  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  upwards  of  2,000 
members,  with  a  large  day  school,  a  school  of 
design,  and  numerous  evening  classes.  Leeds 
has  also  a  school  of  medicine,  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  five  subscription 
libraries.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise, 
besides  the  schools  already  mentioned,  an  infir- 
mary, founded  in  1767,  supported  by  subscriptions, 
and  accommodating  150  in-patients;  a  fever  hos- 
pital, called  the  '  House  of  Recovery ;'  a  lying-in 
nospital,  an  eve  and  ear  infirmary,  and  a  piiblic 
dispensary,  l^ere  are  likewise  several  endowed 
charities  for  the  aged  poor,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions,  the  gross  revenues  of  which  exceed 
4,000/.  a  year. 

Leeds  owes  its  great  and  long-continued  emi- 
nence as  a  manufacturing  town,  partly  to  its  ad- 
vantageous situation,  and  partly  to  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabe.  It  stands  in  a  fertile 
country  intersected  with  rivers,  and  possessing 
rich  and  all  but  inexhaustible  beds  of  ooaL  The 
natural  facilities  afforded  by  ila  position  for  pro- 
curing raw  materials,  and  for  disp(Ming  of  its  ma- 
nufactured produce,  have  been  vastly  extended 
by  artificial  means.  On  the  one  hand  it  com- 
municates with  the  Humber,  and,  consequently, 
with  the  German  Ocean,  by  means  of  the  Aire  and 
Calder  Navigation,  which  allows  vessels  of  120 
tons  to  come  up  to  the  town ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand|  it  communicates  with  the  Mersey  and  Li- 
verpool by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  Rail- 
ways have  also  been  opened  in  every  direction, — 
to  York,  Hull,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Skipton, 
jUmcaster,  and  two  by  Derby  and  Lincoln  to 
'  London. 

The  staple  manufacture  is  the  production  of 
woollen  cloths,  but  the  spinning  of  flax  and 
worsted  is  also  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  woollen  manufacture  of  I^eds  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  carried  on  in  two  ways — on  the 
domestic  system,  and  by  means  of  factories.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  plan,  the  business  is  con- 
ducted by  a  number  of  small  masters,  generally 
possMsed  of  very  limited  capital,  who  have  in 
their  houses  firom  two  to  four  looms,  and  employ, 
besides  themselves  and  their  families,  from  three 
to  seven  journeymen.  Fonnerly  they  used  to 
carry  the  wool  by  hand-labour  through  all  the 
stAges  of  it5  manufacture,  till  it  was  made  into 
undressed  cloth;  but  for  years  past  they  have 
availed  themselves,  in  the  performance  of  Various 
processes,  of  the  public  mUU  that  have  been 
erected,  mostly  on  a  joint-stock  principle,  in  all 
the  villages  within  the  district  where  this  system 
prevails.  By  this  means,  the  domestic  cloths  are 
produced  as  good  and  cheap  as  those  made  in  fac- 
tories. The  wages  of  hand-loom  weavers  in  and 
about  Leeds  vary  from  12«.  to  18«.  a  week.  The 
factory  system  owes  its  existence  to  the  improye- 
roenta  <A  machinexy  subsequent  to  1790;  and, 
though  strongly  opposed  by  the  domestic  clothien, 
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has  greatly  improved  the  manufacture,  and  raised 
Leeds  to  its  present  eminence  as  a  mart  for  super- 
fine broad  cloths.     The  master  manufacturers, 
who  necessarily  either  possess  or  have  the  com- 
mand of  laige  capital,  employ  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  workmen,  in  one  or  more  huge  fac- 
tories, under  their  own  inspection,  or  that  of  their 
superintendents.   In  these  factories  the  whole  pro- 
cesses are  carried  forward,  from  the  broakiDg  of 
the  wool  to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth  for  the 
consumer.    The  woollen  fabrics  manufactured  at 
Leeds  comprise  broad  doths,  ladies'  cloths,  ker- 
seys, swansdowns,  and  beavers.    The  goods  sold 
to  the  merohants  in  a  rough  or  undressed  state 
are  finished   in    dyehouses   and   dressing-shops, 
which  of  themselves  give  employment  to  up- 
wards of  3,000  persons.    The  sale  of  cloths  was 
formerly  effected  in  the  different  cloth-halls,  on 
the  mornings  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  between 
11  and  12;  but  of  late  yean,  or  since  the  manu- 
facturers began  wholly  to  finish  their  goods,  the 
cloth-halls  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  a  great  deal  of  the  business  that  used 
to  be  entirely  carried  on  in  them  is  now  transacted 
in  private  counting-houses.    Shalloons,  stuffs,  and 
camlets  are  made  to  some  extent;  and  immense 
quantities  of  unfinished  stuffs  are  brought  here  to 
be  finished  from  Bradford  and  Halifax.    Some  of 
the  flax  mills  aro  immense  establishments ;  large 
quantities  of  linen  yam  are  sent  to  Bamsley  to  be 
manufactured  into  linens,  and  laige  quantities  are 
also  sent  to  Ireland  and  France:  canvass,  sack- 
ing, and  linens  are  also  made  to  some  extent  in 
the  town.    The  manufacture  of  machinery  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  hands ;  and  there  are  like- 
wise extensive  chemical  works,  laige  glass-houses, 
potteries  making  goods  almost  exclusively  for 
exportation,  extensive  tobacco-miUs,  and  soap- 
works.    The  total  number  of  occupations  to  which 
the  cloth  manufacture  alone  gives  rise  has  been 
estimated  at  120.    The  woollen  trade  is  supposed 
to  employ  about  18,000,  and  the  flax  trade  10,000 
hands. 

Leeds  was  first  incorporated  as  a  mun.  bor.  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  received  its  charter 
in  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into  12  wards,  and  tho 
government  is  vested  in  a  recorder,  mayor,  16 
aldermen,  and  48  councillors :  corporation  revenue, 
58,8602.  in  1862.  An  efiicient  body  of  police  has 
been  oxganised,  similar  to  that  of  the  metropolis. 
Notwithstanding  its  importance,  as  the  fint  doth- 
ing  town  of  the  British  empire,  Leeds  was  not 
represented  in  parliament  till  1882,  When  the  Re- 
form Act  conferred  on  it  the  important  privilege 
of  sending  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors,  7,966  in  1865%  Maricets  on  Tues&y  and 
Saturday ;  cattle  fairs  on  alternate  Wednesdays ; 
and  for  horses  and  hardware,  July  10, 11,  Oct.  8, 
and  Nov.  9. 

Leeds  is  mentioned  by  Bede  and  in  the  Domes- 
day survey.  Leland,  early  in  the  16th  century, 
desCTibes  it  as  a  market  town,  subsisting  chiefly 
by  clothing,  reasonably  well  builtj  and  as  luge  as 
Bradford,  but  considerably  less  than  Wakefield. 
The  clothing  trade  had  been  introduced  about  60 
years  before  Leland's  time^  and  the  town  has  since 
^dually  risen,  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabe.,  till 
It  has  become  the  third  manufacturing  town  of 
the  first  manufacturing  nation  of  the  world. 

LEEK,  a  manufacturing  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Totmonslow,  on 
the  Chumet,  a  tributaiy  of  the  T^t,  12  m.  S. 
Macclesfield,  and  184  m.  N.  by  W.  London,  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
14^26  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  (comprising  10  town- 
ships), 34,370  acres.    It  is  situated  in  the  moun- 
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tUDona  part  of  the  co.  colled  the  MoorlandB,  on 
the  roaa  between  London  and  Manchester,  and 
oonsists  of  a  principal  street  lined  with  some  good 
modem  hoases,  and  crossed  by  several  narrow  and 
irregular  ivennes.  The  parish  church  is  an  old 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  square  tower:  in  the 
churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  Danish  cross,  10 
ft.  high.  There  are  places  of  wonhip  for  Indepen- 
dents, Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodbts, 
•nd  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  mechanics'  institute 
confen  important  benefita  on  the  manufacturing 
popoUtion.  An  almshouse  for  eight  widows  and 
some  other  charities  have  endowments  amounting 
to  180/.  a  year. 

Leek  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a  manufacture  of 
brosd  silks  and  plain  ribands,  many  of  the  latter 
being  woven  by  power-looms.  The  silk-mills  em- 
bnoe  not  only  tne  weaving  of  ribands  by  power- 
looms,  bat  the  throwing  and  spinning  of  silk,  and 
its  twisting  into  sewing-silk  and  braid.  The  hand- 
loom  weavers  are  chiefly  employed  on  checked  or 
figured  silk  neckerchiefs,  and  a  few  groft-de-Naplea 
and  figured  gown-pieces,  the  best  black  ribands, 
and  nlk  eeiges  of  superior  quality.  These  goods 
are  prepared  chiefly  for  the  London  market ;  but 
the  Kwing-silka,  twist,  and  ribands  are  mostly 
for  exportation.  The  hand-loom  work  is  given 
out  wvped  and  wound  to  iau£erteAer«,  who  possess 
a  vaiying  number  of  looms,  and  employ  journey- 
men and  apprentices,  to  the  former  of  whom  they 
pay  the  warehouse  price,  after  deducting  for  loom- 
rent  There  are  numerous  undertakers  in  the 
broad  trnde,  and  the^  appear  to  be  superior  both 
in  habits  and  condition  to  the  same  class  in  most 
other  places,  many  of  them  possessini^  convenient 
and  substantial  dwelling-honses,  the  highest  stories 
of  which  are  used  aa  workshops.  The  journeymen 
are  an  inferior  class,  living  in  very  small  cottages ; 
but  though  their  houses  be  poor  and  mean,  they 
are  clean,  as  are  also  the  persons  and  dress  of  the 
wear^  and  their  families.  The  wives  are  com- 
mcmly  pieoers  and  doublers,  or  overlookers  in  the 
factofies,  or  dse,  if  at  home,  wind  silk ;  the  chil- 
dren also  get  employment  in  the  factories.  The 
weekly  earnings  of  the  broad-loom  weavers  vary 
frum  7a.  6dL  to  9a.  nett.  The  weekly  nett  wages 
of  the  power-loom  weavers  average  16a.,  and  the 
women  woricing  in  the  mills  usually  earn  from  5a. 
to  5iL  6dL  From  these  rates  there*  has  been  little 
Tariation;  and  the  trade  of  Leek  generally  ap- 
pran  to  be  of  a  steadier  character  than  that  of 
other  towns  engaged  in  the  same  manufacture. 
The  cotton  trade,  which  has  extended  itself  thither 
from  Lancashire,  is  not  extensive.  Coal  is  pro- 
cured Irom  the  neighbouring  Blue  hills,  in  quan- 
tities amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  both  of  the 
manufactnrere  and  the  pop.  generally. 

Leek  is  one  of  the  pulling  places  for  the  N  di- 
vision of  Staffordshire,  Courts  leet  and  baron  are 
Md  annu^y  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (Earl 
VansfieLd),  who  elects  a  constable  for  the  civil 

Srenmienl  of  the  town.  Markets  on  Wednes- 
y :  fairs  for  cattle  and  pedleiy,  Feb.  7,  Easter- 
Wednesdav,  Mav  18,  Whit-Wednesday,  July  3 
and  28,  Oct.  10,  and  Nov.  13. 

LEEUWARDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  prov. 
Friesland,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Ee,  Sim. 
W.  Groningen,  on  the  railway  from  Groningen  to 
Uaarlingen.  Pop.  25,409  in  1861.  The  town  is 
aomwn&d  by  an  earth  rampart  and  ditch,  and 
bteisected  by  numerous  canals,  the  banks  of  which, 
like  the  immparts,  are  planted  with  trees.  It  is 
well  bailt ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  regular ;  and 
it  has  sereml  handsome  public  edifices,  including 
the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  town-hall, 
arsenal,  exchange,  and  house  of  correction.  1 1  has 
tweli'e  churches,  in  one  of  which  the  princes  of 
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Orange  are  buried,  a  synagogue,  a  Latin  school,  a 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Public  Good,  a  printing 
establishment,  and  considerable  manufactures  of 
linen  fabrics,  paper,  Friesland-green,  and  a  large 
general  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  the  residence  of  a 
provincial  commandant,  a  military  governor,  a 

Jtrovincial  head  of  police,  and  a  receiver  of  taxes 
or  the  prov.    It  sends  4  mems.  to  the  provincial 
assemblv. 

LEGflORN  (Ital.  Livorno,  Fr.  Z;t mmme),  a  city 
and  sea-port  of  Italy,  prov.  Pisa,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 62  m.  WS^.  Florence,  on  the  railway 
from  Genoa  to  Rome.  Pop.  91,432  in  1862.  The 
city  is  of  a  square  form,  and  about  2^  m.  in  circ, 
suiTounded  with  new  walls,  and  entered  by  five 
gates.  It  is  neat,  clean,  and  well  built,  and  iia 
general  air  of  animation,  activity,  and  business  is 
singularly  opposed  to  the  listless  idleness  of  the 
inland  towns  of  Italy.  Its  streets  are  in  general 
wide  and  well  paved,  especially  that  which  runs  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  gate  of  Pisa  to  the  harbour, 
enlannng  near  its  centre  into  a  spacious  square. 
The  N.  part  of  the  city,  called  Venezia  Nova,  is 
intersected  by  canals,  and  comprises  numerous 
wharfs,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings  adapted 
to  commerce.  Leghorn  has  an  outer  and  inner 
harbour,  and  a  good  roadstead.  The  outer  harbour 
is  protected  by  a  fine  mole,  which  runs  NN  W.  up- 
wards of  ^  m.  into  the  sea.  The  port  is  apt  to 
become  encumbered  with  mud,  and  the  water 
within  is  rather  shallow,  varying  from  8  ft.  in  the 
inner  basin  to  18  or  19  ft.  at  ^e  end  of  the  mole. 
The  outer  harbour  lb  unfit  for  ships  of  more  than 
400  tons;  and  the  inner  harbour,  called  the 
Dartena  dei  nttviceUi,  is  only  used  for  repairing 
ships,  and  for  the  reception  of  galleys  and  other 
small  craft.  A  lighthouse,  the  lantern  of  which  is 
170  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  built  on  a  rock  a  little 
SW.  from  the  mole.  The  roadstead  lies  WNW. 
from  the  harbour,  between  it  and  the  Melora  bank. 
The  latter  is  a  sand.  4  m.  in  length  by  2  in  breadth, 
lying  N.  and  S.  about  4  m.  from  shore.  It  has 
mosU^  from  3  to  ^  fathoms  water  over  it ;  but  to- 
wards its  S.  extremity,  on  some  rocky  points  which 
project  above  the  water,  the  Melora  tower  has  been 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  sea-mark.  During  S. 
winds  there  is  sometimes  a  heavy  sea  in  the  roads, 
but  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  with  sufficient 
anchors  and  cables,  and  ordinary  precaution,  ^ere 
is  no  danger.  The  lazaretto,  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  lies  on  a  little  island  to  the  S.,  about  1  m. 
from  the  tower. 

The  public  and  private  buildings  of  Leghorn  are 
generally  well  adapted  to  their  purposes,  without 
being  magnificent.  The  chief  public  edifices  are 
the  former  ducal  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  duomo  or 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  building,  designed  by  Vasari, 
six  other  par.  churches,  two  Greek  churches, 
chapels  belonging  to  the  English  factory,  and  the 
Dutch  and  German  Protestants,  an  Armenian,  and 
a  Maronite-Arab  church,  a  lar]^  and  beautiful 
synagogue,  a  mosque,  3  hospitals,  the  female 
charity  school  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
theatre,  and  the  public  baths.  Leghorn  has  also 
a  citadel,  an  old  castle,  constructed  in  1595, 
2  lazarets,  a  workhouse,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  sa- 
vings' bank,  a  large  public  school,  established  1746, 
and  which  has  about  350  pupils,  schools  of  navi- 
gation and  artillery,  architecture  and  painting,  and 
an  academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts,  with  a 
library  of  6,000  vols,  open  to  the  public  The  city 
possesses  few  works  of  art,  except  a  fine  marble 
statue  of  grand  duke  Ferdinand  I.  of  Tuscany, 
supported  Dv  four  kneeling  figures  in  bronze.  It 
stands  on  the  quay  of  the  inner  harbour,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  by  John  oi  Bologna. 
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In  the  cemeteries  beyond  the  walls  are  some  good 
specimens  of  sculpture.  The  English  burial- 
ground,  or  Campo  Jnglese^  contains  the  remains  of 
Smollett,  and  of  sev^vl  other  distinguished  Eng- 
lishmen. 

From  being  in  a  marshy  situation,  Leghorn  is 
not  quite  salubrious,  though  great  improvements 
in  draining  have  been  recently  eflFectfid,  bv  which 
the  public  health  has  been  much  benefited.  There 
are  no  good  wells  in  the  city,  and  water  is  brought 
by  an  aqueduct  from  Colognole  12  m.  dbtant. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in  the 
town  is  the  Outema,  belonging  to  this  aqueduct, 
whence  water  is  distributed  through  the  town. 

Leghorn  has  a  considerable  coral  fishery,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  its  inhab.  are  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  commerce :  it  produces  woollen 
caps,  straw  bats,  glass,  naper,  soap,  starch,  and 
cream  of  tartar ;  and  it  has  numerous  coral  and 
Chaster  factories,  rope  walks,  building  docks  for 
merchant  vessels,  and  tanneries.  It  was  made  a 
free  port  by  Cosmo  I.,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century ;  and  the  comparative  security  and 
freedom  which  foreigners  long  enjoyed  in  Tuscany, 
still  more  than  its  advantageous  situation,  rendered 
Leghorn  for  a  time  one  of  the  first  commercial 
cities  of  Italy.  Its  exports  are  similar  to  those 
from  the  other  Italian  ports,  consisting  principally 
of  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  straw  nats,  straw 
platting,  and  straw  for  platting,  all  excellent ;  oil, 
fruits,  wines,  wool,  boracic  acid,  rags,  cheese, 
marble,  aigol,  paper,  anchovies,  coral,  manna, 
hemp,  lambkins,  timber,  with  wheat  and  other 
species  of  com  from  the  Black  Sea,  Egypt,  and 
Barbary ;  cotton  from  Egypt,  and  brimstone  from 
Sicily.  The  export  at  secondhand  of  produce 
from  the  Euxine  and  the  Levant  has,  however, 
greatly  declined  of  late  years;  the  English, 
Americans,  and  other  nations,  now  generally  im- 
porting such  produce  direct  from  Odessa,  Smyrna, 
and  Alexandria.  The  imports  comprise  sogar, 
coifee,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce ;  raw  cotton, 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffii,  cotton  twist,  and  other 
manufactured  goods;  salted  fish,  indigo,  and 
other  dye-stufis,  rice,  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
metals. 

Leghorn  is  supposed  to  be  the  anc  Pcrhu  Her- 
cuHs  or  LabnmtM ;  but  it  has  no  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. .  In  the  15th  century  it  was  a  mere  vil- 
lage surrounded  by  swamps,  and  it  owes  much  of 
its  eminence  and  prosperity  to  the  munificence  of 
the  Medici  family,  and  thelibeFality  of  the  former 
rulers  of  Tuscany. 

LEGNAGO,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  prov. 
Verona,  22  m.  SE.  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
Adige,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Mantua  to 
Padua;  Pop.  10,818  in  1862.  Its  situation  is 
unhealthy.  It  has  several  churches,  convents,  and 
barracks ;  a  powder  magazine,  a  theatre,  a  hos- 

{utal,  a  royal  gymnasium,  a  manofacture  of  dyed 
eather,  and  some  trade  in  com,  rice,  and  silk. 
Legnago  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  to- 
wards the  latter  period  of  the  Lombard  monarchy. 
It  was  fortified  in  the  16th  century,  and  taken  by 
the  French,  in  1796,  after  a  8  daW  siege. 

LEICESTER,  an  inland  co.  of  Engknd,  nearly 
in  its  centre,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Derby  and 
Nottingham,  E.  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  S.  Nor- 
thampton and  Warwick,  and  W.  Stafford  and 
Derby.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  greatest  length, 
about  48  ra. ;  greatest  breadth,  about  28  m.  Area, 
808  sq.  m.,  or  614,164  acres,  of  which  about  480,000 
are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
Surface,  varied  and  uneven ;  but,  except  in  the 
district  of  Chamwood  Forest,  to  the  S.  of  Lough- 
borough, the  hUls  do  not  attain  to  any  considerable 
elevation,  and  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  culti- 
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yation.  The  soil  consists  mostly  of  clayey  and 
sandy  loams;  and  in  some  parts,  espedaBy  along 
the  Soar,  there  are  very  rich  and  extensive 
meadows.  The  pastures  are  generally  excellent ; 
and  it  is  much  more  a  gazing  than  an  agricultural 
CO.  It  is  famous  for  its  br^ds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses ;  all  of  which  were  much  improved 
through  the  skill  and  long-continued  exertions  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell,  of  DL»hley, 
in  this  CO.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  Dishlcy 
breed  of  long-homed  cattle,  so  famoos  a  few  years 
ago,  are  everywhere  losing  ground ;  and  that  even 
in  this,  their  native  co.,  they  are  now  very  gene- 
rally superseded  by  the  short-homs  and  other 
breeds.  The  fine  rich  cheese  called  Stilton  is 
principally  made  in  this  co.,  in  the  farms  round 
Melton  Mowbray.  The  Leicester  sheep,  though 
of  different  varieties,  all  yield  long  combing  wooL 
Horses  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  Barley 
is  the  principal  com  crop,  but  wheat  and  oats  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  Property  mostly  in 
large  estates ;  farms  of  all  sizes,  and  mostly  neld 
at  will.  Coal  is  wrought  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Whitwick,  and  other  places ;  and  iron  and  lead, 
with  lime  and  slates,  are  also  products  of  this  co. 
Leicestershire  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  stockings  and  shirts,  gloves,  and 
fanc^  hosiery;  the  business  being  principally 
earned  on  in  the  towns  of  Leicester,  Loughborongh« 
and  Hinckley;  but  it  is  tdao  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  co.  Hats  are  made  at  Lough- 
borough and  other  places ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  malting  counties.  Owing  to  the  open- 
ness of  the  country,  the  number  of  resident  gentry, 
and  other  recommendations,  Leicester  has  been 
long  famoas  as  a  hunting  co.  Melton-Mowbray, 
in  the  centre  of  the  sporting  district,  has  accommo- 
dations for  a  vast  number  of  horses ;  and  during 
the  season  is  crowded  with  visitors,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic.  Principal  river  Soar;  and  the 
CO.  is  intersected  by  sevenl  canals  and  railways. 
Leicester  is  divided  into  6  hundreds  and  2'l6 
parishes.  It  sends  6  mems.  to  the  H.  of  Cm  being 
4  for  the  co.  and  2  for  the  borough  of  Leicester. 
Registered  electors  of  the  co.,  1 1 ,050  in  1 865,  being 
4,767  for  North  Leicestershire,  and  6,283  for  South. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  Leicestershbv  had  51,894 
inhabited  houses  and  243,648  inhabits.,  while,  in 
1841,  there  were  in  this  co.  44,774  inhabited 
houses  and  215,867  inhab.  Gross  annual  value  of 
real  property  assessed  to  income  tax,  under 
schedule  (A),  in  the  Northern  division  668,533/L, 
and  in  the  Southem  division  590,184/.  in  1862. 

Lbickster,  a  pari  and  mun.  bor.,  and  cap.  co. 
the  same  name,  himd.  W.  Goscote,  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Soar,  25  m.  SSE.  Derby,  84  m.  £.  by 
N.  Birmingham,  and  87  m.  N.  by  W.  London, 
on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  68,056  in 
1861.  Area  of  mun.  and  parL  bor.  (which  are  co- 
extensive, and  include  the  old  bor.  and  its  liber- 
ties, with  the  part  called  the  Castle  view),  3,960 
acres.  The  town,  though  irregularly  built,  has  a 
respectable  appearance,  the  streets  being  clean, 
and  the  houses  in  the  principal  tlioroughfarea 
substantial  and  neat.  The  mam  street  is  joined 
near  its  centre  by  several  other  handsome  streets : 
at  the  comer  of  one  of  these  stands  the  news- 
room, a  square  building  of  Ionic  architecture, 
forming  one  of  the  chief  omaments  of  the  place ; 
and  in  it  also  is  the  New  Hall,  built  in  1881 ; 
having  apartments  for  concerts,  and  the  Me- 
chanics* Institute.  The  paving,  lighting,  and 
general  economy  of  the  town  are  well  conducted, 
and  have  been  greatly  improved  within  recent 
years.  Water  is  obtained  from  Thornton,  a  dis- 
tance of  9  m.  The  public  buildings  devoted  to 
civil  purposes  comprise,  among  others,  the  guild- 
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haSlf  in  old  snd  unpretending  bnfldingi  in  which 
i<  a  libmy  of  ancient  printed  books  and  a  few 
MSS.,  one  of  whidi,  the  *  CoeUx  L,eicestrenai$j* 
b  of  conaidecmble  value;  the  assembly-rooms, 
with  a  oommodious  adjoining  theatre:  and  a 
town-museum,  established  1^  the  corporation, 
under  the  Museums*  Act,  The  greater  part  of 
the  ol^ects  in  the  latter  were  presented  to  it  by 
tb«  Literuy  and  Philosophical  Society,  who  have 
ojaimodioas  rooma  in  the  building:  among  its 
rarities  is  the  celebrated  Roman  mutimre  or  mile- 
stune,  inscribed  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  found  in 
the  ndghboorhood  in  1771,  and  valuable  as  de- 
ciding the  dispoted  point  whether  Leicester  was 
the  Rft^  or  Raffm  of  the  Romans.  (Gough's  Cam- 
den's Britannia,  u.  814.)  A  market-house  is  in 
the  maiket-place,  which  has  been  considerably  en- 
lsi;;ed.  The  assize  hall,  formerly  the  Castle  Hall, 
i&  178  feet  long.  The  bor.  gaol  is  too  snail  for 
the  proper  classification  of  the  prisoners;  this, 
howtver,  is  effected  in  the  co.  gaol,  a  massive 
ftractue,  enclosing  an  area  of  4  acres,  built  in 
1M24  at  a  cost  of  75,00(ML,  and  subsequently  en- 
hr^td  at  a  fiurther  cost  of  25,0OOiL  Aji  infirmary 
and  fever  hospital  were  erected  in  1771 ;  and  a  oo. 
knstic  asyhuo,  a  spacious  and  imposing  building, 
wi'h  extensive  grounds,  erected  in  1837,  and 
since  greatly  enlarged  at  a  total  cost  of  45,000t, 
affofds  accommodation  for  237  patients.  There 
sre  also  public  baths,  partly  supported  by  the 
cfifporatiim.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
are  9  parish  or  district  diorches,  and  80  places  of 
vorship  for  dtasenten.  SL  Nicholas,  the  oldest 
ehoTch,  is  a  structure  of  Nonnan  architecture, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  of  the  materials  of 
the  adjoining  Roman  wall ;  it  has  a  square  VV. 
tower  betafeen  the  nave  and  dianceL  St.  Mary's, 
in  the  Saxon  and  eariy  English  style,  has  a  loifly 
tower  sad  steeple.  St.  Martin's,  the  laxgest  church 
in  the  town,  la  a  cruciform  structure,  erected  at 
(fiffereat  periods  between  the  12th  and  16th  een- 
turiea,  and  surmounted  by  a  plain  spire.  St. 
Maii^uet's,  in  the  early  English  and  later  styles, 
ocrupies  the  site  of  the  Saxon  cathedral '  and 
btabop's  palace ;  it  is  remariiable  for  its  handsome 
and  lofty  tower.  All  these  churches  have  re- 
centlv  been  restored.  The  other  churches,  four  of 
vhich  are  modem,  aie  commodious.  The  old  Bap- 
tist chapel  in  Harvey  Lane  (now  used  as  a  school- 
room) deserves  notice,  as  being  the  scene  of  the 
pitxini  labours  of  Robert  HaU,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  divines  of  his  day.  A  public 
cemeCay  of  25  acres,  established  by  the  corpor- 
ation, was  opened  in  1850.  It  has  chapels  in  the 
decorated  style  connected  by  extensive  doisteis, 
and  cost  above  12,000^,  exclusive  of  the  land. 
Connected  with  the  various  places  of  worship  are 
Biuneroos  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  religious 
iiutniction  to  nearly  5,000  children;  brides 
which,  1  national,  2  Lancastrian,  and  3  infant 
schools  are  attended  by  about  1,800  scholars,  and 
2  parochial  schools  by  220  boys,  who  are  clothed 
as  well  as  educated.  A  collegiate  school,  estab- 
lished in  1836,  for  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
i*ndf  has  a  building  in  the  Tudor  style.  The 
f  eouUe  Asylum  clones,  maintains,  and  educates 
16  girls,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16,  and  after- 
wards provides  them  with  situations  of  domestic 
•mice, 

Ldcester  possesses  many  valuable  charities, 
KHne  of  which  are  in  the  trust  of  the  corporation 
ud  of  the  trustees  of  general  and  church  chari- 
ties, and  others  connected  ¥rith  particular  parishes. 
NewKn's  charity  possesses  ftinds  amounting  to 
"i^l  t  year,  and  supports,  either  wholly  or  in 
pttt,  12  Khools  in  Leicester  and  other  towns  men- 
tioned by  the  testator.    The  school  at  Leicester 


is  a  substantial  brick  building,  near  St.  Nicholas's 
church,  with  a  house  adjoining,  in  which  the 
master  lives  rent  free.  He  has  a  salary  of  100/.  a 
vear  besides  coal  and  candl(>,  and  the  use  of  a 
large  garden.  There  are  100  boys  in  the  school, 
sons  of  poor  inhabs.  belonging  to  the  established 
church,  who  are  clothed  as  well  as  instructed. 
Trinity  Hospital  is  an  extensive  establishment, 
comprising  a  chapel,  and  range  of  apartments  for 
80  old  men  and  women,  who  receive  each  3s.  a 
week,  with  other  advantages.  In  the  chapel  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  first  wife  of 
Henry  IV.  Wigston's  HospiUl  is  a  structure  of 
perpendicuhir  architecture  in  St  Martin's  church- 
yard, erected  in  1521,  and  endowed  with  estates, 
the  rental  of  which  exceeds  500L  a  year,  but 
which,  it  is  affirmed,  if  let  like  the  estates  of 
private  individuals,  would  produce  upwards  of 
5,000/.  a  year.  Each  of  the  24  inmates  has  an 
apartment  and  mirden,  with  4«.  a  week,  and  the 
chaplain,  or  confrater,  haa  a  stipend  of  27i  a  year, 
with  a  house  and  garden.  It  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning that  both  Chillingworth  and  the  learned 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  filled  this  situation.  Some 
smaller  almshouses,  loan  funds,  and  bequests  to  a 
considerable  amount,  assist  in  relieving  the  distress 
of  the  poor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Leicester  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  hosiery,  including  stockings,  shirts, 
caps,  and  fancy  hosiery,  and  of  woollen,  Berlin, 
and  lisle  thread  gloves.  Manufacturing  opera- 
tions are  greatly  facilitated  by  a  plentiful  supply 
of  coal  from  the  Whitwick,  Snibston,  and  Der^- 
shire  coal-fields.  A  canal,  Joming  the  Trent,  and 
several  Imes  of  railway,  famish  abundant  means 
of  transport  for  manufactured  produce^  and  are  of 
essential  service  to  the  tovm. 

Leicester  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  incorporated 
by  King  John,  and  governed  till  1835  by  a  char- 
ter of  the  41st  Eliz.  The  old  corporation  was  a 
self-electedj  close,  and  irresponsible  body;  and 
was  long  distinguished  by  its  political  exclusive- 
ness  and  intolerance.  The  mun.  officers  under  the 
Mun.  Reform  Act  are  a  recorder,  mayor,  14  alder- 
men, and  42  councillorB,  the  bor.  being  divided 
into  7  wards.  Corporat,  revenue,  45,82oZ  in  1862. 
Assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  here.  The 
bor.  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.;  the  franchise,  till  the  Reform 
Act,  being  vested  in  the  freemen  (by  birth,  servi- 
tude, or  gift),  and  the  inhab.  paying  soot  and  lot. 
The  boundaries  of  the  present  pari.  bor.  include, 
as  already  sUted,  besides  the  old  bor.,  the  liberties 
(which  comprise  part  of  the  pars,  of  St  Mary  and 
»t  Margaret,  together  with  the  Newarke)  and  the 
extra-parochial  part,  called  the  Castle-view.  Re- 
gistered electors,  4,616  in  1865.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday:  horse  and  cattle  fairs, 
March,  Saturday  before  and  after  Easter,  May  12, 
13,  14,  July  5,  and  Oct  10. 

Leicester  occupies  the  site  of  Ratae,  an  impor- 
tant Roman  station  mentioned  in  Antonine's  Itme- 
rary,  A  ruin,  called  the  Jewry  wall,  has  been 
supposed,  but  on  no  good  grounds,  to  be  the  re-' 
mains  of  a  temple  of  Janus.  Near  it  a  fine  Roman 
pavement  was  discovered  in  1830.  Before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  a  castle  was  built  here  by  the 
earls  of  Mercia,  which,  being  demolished  by  ^enry 
II.  in  1176,  was  restored  by  Simon  de  l^ontfort, 
earl  of  Leicester.  It  afterwards  became  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Lancaster. 
Several  parliaments  were  held  in  the  great  hall  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  The  castle 
having  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence  after  the  ele- 
vation of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it 
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was  pulled  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
hall,  which,  being  new  fronted,  is  now  used  for  the 
assizes.  Two  of  the  gateways  also  remain,  one  a 
fine  si^ecimen  of  the  period.  During  the  great 
civil  war,  the  town  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  king  and  the  parliamentary  'troops.  In  a 
meadow  near  the  town  are  some  remains  of  a 
monastery  of  Black  Canons,  founded  in  1143,  the 
revenues  of  which  amounted  at  its  dissolution  to 
1,062/.  Cardinal  VVolsey  expired  in  this  abbey  on 
the  29th  Nov.  1530,  having  been  compelled  by 
sickness  to  take  reAige  here  when  on  his  wa^  to 
London,  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  The  stocking- 
frame  was  introduced  into  Leicester  about  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  steadily  rising  in  manufacturing  impor- 
tance. 

LEIGH,  a  manufacturing  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  W.  Derby,  12  m. 
W.  Manchester,  and  21  m.  ENE.  Liverpool  on  the 
railway  from  Manchester  to  LiverpooL  Pop.  of 
town,  10,621,  and  of  par.  30,052  in  1861.  Area  of 
par.  (comprising  the  townships  of  West  Leigh, 
Astley,  Atherton,  Be<1ford,  Pennington,  and  Til- 
deslcy),  11,820  acres.  The  town,  consisting  of  two 
chief  and  other  subordinate  streets,  has  a  few  well- 
built  houses,  mixed  with  others  of  an  inferior  cha- 
racter. The  parish  church  is  a  lofty  stone  struc- 
ture, but  low  and  decayed  on  the  N.  side :  the 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Lilford. 
Chapels  of  ease  and  district  churches  have  also 
been  erected  in  the  townships  of  Astle3%  Chowbent, 
and  Tildesley,  the  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in 
the  incumbent  of  Leigh.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  R.  Catholics,  Independents,  Weslevan 
and  >iew  Connexion  Methodists,  and  Sweden- 
borgians,  exclusive  of  others  in  the  out-townships; 
and  upwards  of  4,000  children  are  taught  in  the 
Sunday  schools  connected  with  the  churches  and 
chapels.  The  charities  of  the  par.  comprise  the 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1655,  but  poorly  en- 
dowed, and  the  free  schools  of  Pennington  and 
Astley,  with  some  apprentice-funds  and  minor 
b^uests. 

Leigh  occupies  a  very  respectable  station  among 
the  cotton-manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire. 
The  business,  which  was  formerly  almost  confined 
to  weaving  fustians,  now  embraces  all  the  processes 
and  branches  of  the  cotton  and  mixed  goods  mar 
nufacture.  These  branches  of  industry  are  greatly 
promoted  by  the  abundance  of  coal  and  lime  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  by  canal  and  railway  commu- 
nication with  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  A  branch 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  unites  here  with 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  and  the  Leigh  and 
Kenvon  line  connects  the  town  with  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway,  the  communication  being 
continued  N.  by  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  railway : 
the  latter,  7^  m.  in  length,  was  constructed  at  an 
expense  of  10,0007.  per  mile.  The  grass  lands  of 
the  par.  are  particularly  rich,  and  the  dairies 
round  the  town  yield  a  cheese  held  in  deserved 
estimation.  Market  on  Saturday ;  and  fiurs,  well 
attended,  for  cattle,  cheese,  Ac,  April  24  and 
Dec.  7. 

LEIGHTON-BUZZARD  (or,  more  properly, 
'L^hton-Beau-deMert)j  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Bedford,  hund.  Manshead,  on  the 
Ouzel,  a  trib.  of  the  Ouse,  5  m.  S.  by  W.  Wobum, 
and  35  m.  NNW.  London  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  4,330,  and 
of  par.  7,312  in  1861 ;  area  of  par.,  including  five 
townships,  8,990  acres.  The  streets  are  irregularly 
laid  out,  ill  paved,  and  the  supply  of  water  is 
chiefly  derived  from  wells.    The  town  has  a  fine 

Eentagonal  cross  in  an  open  area  near  the  market 
ouse,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century :  it  conaiats  of 
two  stories,  and  is  38  ft.  high,    f  he  church,  for- 
merly collegiate,  is  a  large  cruciform  Gothic  struc- 
ture, with  a  tower  and  steeple  rising  from   the 
intersection  of  its  nave  and  transepts :  the  livini; 
is  a  vicarage,  attached  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln 
cathedral.    There  are  places  of  worship  for  Bap- 
tists and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends   (here  a  numerous  body)   have  m  larpe 
meeting  house.    Besides  Sunday  schools,  there  is 
a  well-endowed  charitv  school  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  poor  children ;  and  a  laige  Lanc^un 
trian  school,  for  both  sexes,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.    Wilkes's  almshouses,  founded  in 
1630,  have  an  average  yearly  income  of  2007.,  and 
furnish  lodgings  and  stipend'  to  eight  poor  i^-idows. 
There  are  several  other  charitable  foundations. 
I^ce- making,  formerly  a  considerable  branch  of 
industr3r  in  Leighton-Buzzard,  has  been  all  but 
extinguished  by  the  frame-lace  trade  of  Notting- 
ham.   Straw-plaiting  here,  as  in  other  towns  of 
Bedfordshire,  employs  many  females ;   but  the 
principal  trade  is  in  com  and  timber,  the  con- 
veyance of  which  to  the  London  market  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  railway,  which  has 
a  station  at  this  place.    One  of  the  largest  hor>e 
fairs  in  the  S.  of  England  is  held  on   Whit^ 
Tuesday. 

LEINSTER,  one  of  the  four  large  provs.  into 
which  Ireland  is  divided,  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
island,  comprising  the  cos.  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Carlow,  Kilkennv,  King's  and  Queen's,  Longford, 
Louth,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford. 

LEIPSIC  (Germ.  Leipzig)  a  celebrated  commer- 
cial city  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  WTiite  Elster  (a  tributary  of  the  Saale), 
where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Plcissc  and  Pardc.  and 
on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to  Halle,  60  m. 
WNW.  Dresden,  and  20  m.  SE.  Halle.  Pop. 
78,495  in  1861.  The  appearance  of  the  dty,  at  a 
distance,  Ls  not  inbposing:  it  stands  in  a  wide 
plain,  which,  though  fertile,  is  unvaried  by  a  single 
eminence  to  relieve  its  sameness.  It  occupies  but 
a  small  extent  of  ground  compared  with  its  pop., 
the  houses  being  verj'  lofly ;  many  of  them  six 
stories  high,  independent  of  three  or  four  additional 
in  the  pyramidal  roof;  and  each  story,  like  the 
houses  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  usually  oc- 
cupied by  a  separate  family.  Few  towns  exhibit 
so  much  of  the  carved  masoniy  which  charac- 
terised the  old  German  stvle  of  buflding,  joined 
with  so  much  stateliness.  ^he  streets  are  narrow, 
but  the  various  markets  and  sauares  are  large, 
clean,  and  neat.  Leipdc  is  far  inferior  in  elegance 
and  beauty  to  Dresden ;  but  it  is  better  built  than 
Frankfort,  and  has  a  decided  air  of  comfort  and 
substantiality.  The  suburbs  are  well  laid  out,  and 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  succession  of  plea- 
sant gardens,  occupying  the  glacis  and  other  parts 
of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The  great  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  rendered  one  of 
the  most  striking  squares  in  Euro{>e,  by  the  quaint 
architecture  of  its  surrounding  buildings.  In  one 
of  these,  the  RcOhhaut,  the  aUied  sovereigns  met 
to  congratulate  each  other  after  the  luittle  of 
Leipsic  (see  posty  The  KSnigihtna,  formerly  a 
residence  of  the  electors  and  kings  of  Saxony,  was 
occupied  by  Napoleon  in  1813.  The  Auerbach 
cellar,  at  no  great  distance,  is  noted  as  that  in 
which  G5the  has  laid  the  celebrated  carousal  scene 
in  Faust ;  tradition  saj's  that  Faust  himself  used 
to  frequent  it  At  the  SE.  part  of  the  town  is  the 
castle  of  Pleissenburg,  which  withstood  the  attacks 
of  Tilly  in  the  80  years'  war,  long  after  the  town 
had  surrendered.  Its  lower  part  is  now  a  wool 
magazine,  and  its  upper  part  an  Dbser\'atory  228  ft. 
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hu:li.  rrom  the  mmmit  of  which  a  commanding 
\iew  is  obtained  of  Leipsic  and  its  plain.  The 
Timparta  of  the  town  have  been  laid  out  as  public 
'Malks  and  its  gates  have  been  recently  removed. 
Hie  church  of  SL  Nicholas  is  a  handsome  fiquare 
etliiW,  and  of  a  species  of  Corinthian  architecture ; 
'\ts>  interior  is  ornamented  with  numerous  paintings 
bv  (£ser,  a  celebrated  Saxon  artist  of  the  lamt 
ct-nroTT.  The  other  most  remarkable  public  build- 
m2:»  are  the  Arngfugteum  and  Faulmum,  belonging 
tu  the  anirereity,  the  cloth  hall,  booksellers'  ez- 
cfaanee,  and  new  post  office. 

The  university  is  the  only  one  in  Saxony,  and 
Rinki*  as  one  of  the  first,  as  well  as  most  ancient, 
in  (^imany.  It  was  founded  in  1409  by  some 
iiTi'ff^uun  and  students  from  the  university  of 
rnunie.  It  is  divided  into  4  nations,  the  Saxon, 
MUnian,  Franconian,  and  Sileaian;  and  has  fa- 
culties of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
It  has  about  40  ordinary  professors,  besides  many 
extnordinaiy  professors  teaching  modem  lan- 
^ages,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  who  do 
nor  belong  to  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

The  greater  number  of  lecture-rooms  are  here, 
afi  in  Heidelberg,  within  the  university  buildings. 
M'lst  of  the  students  live  within  the  walls  of  the 
Old  Paulinum,  without  reference  to  their  particular 
dfp«rtment  of  study;  the  only  qualification  neces- 
fan*  to  entitle  them  to  the  borsarv  enjoyed  there, 
bi'lng  an  examination  as  to  their  proficiency  in 
Ifiming.    Some  students  are  allowed  both  board 
and  lodging  in  the  Paulinnm ;  others  are  only  en- 
titled tu  a  Heat  at  the  public  table.    The  university 
i^  rich  in  endowments  for  stipends  to  scholars ; 
but  with  respect  to  such  funds  as  are  applicable  to 
its  maintenance  and  to  scientific  purposes,  it  is  one 
of  the  pocaest  in  Germany.    An  inventory  of  its 
property,  which  has  been'  made  public,  states  its 
raeans  towards  these  latter  objects  to  amount  to 
hfi^  thalers  per  annum  only,  not  more  than  800iL 
It  appeals,  from  a  statement  of  its  yearly  disburse- 
nenu,  that  Saxony  does  not  expend  as  much  on 
thi&,  its  sole  university,  as  the  Prussian  treasury 
expends  upon  the  least  of  its  provincial  univer- 
M7M».   The  property  of  the  university  is  valued 
at  1,100.000  thalers  (about  156,000i:) ;  and  out  of 
this  capital,  which  consists  chiefly  of  house  pro- 
perty,  besides  a  small  portion  of  meadow  and 
anUe  land,  some  wood,  and  a  few  shares  of  mines, 
the  jeariy  interest  on  650,000  thalers  is  applicable 
to  benevolent  purposes;  the  interest  on  the  re- 
mainder, about  450,000  thalers,  is  therefore  all  that 
U  available  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  uni- 
vemty.    The  Awputewm  contains  a  library  of 
1  OU,000  vols.,  and  the  university  has  also  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  anatomical 
theatre,  laboratory,  and  clinical  and  lying-in  esta- 
bli^ments.    Leipaic  has,  besides,  a  civic  school, 
and  attached  to  it  a  school  of  general  knowledge, 
<'pened  in  1834,  several  other  superior  and  free 
schools,  primary  schools,  numerous  learned  asso- 
ciations, a  public  library,  with  60,000  printed  vols, 
and  2,000  MSS.,  and  various  scientific  collections. 
Sevenl  hospitals,  orphan,  foundling,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  a  house  of  cor* 
rtetion,  complete  the  public  establishments.  There 
are  dome  private  gallmea  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art 

Leipsic  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  considerable 
imptvtance.  Among  its  chief  manufactures  are 
Mlkcn  and  half-silken  goods,  stockings,  leather, 
hats,  playing  and  other  cards,  paper  hangings,  oil 
cloth,  wax  lights,  starch,  soap,  sealing-wax,  parch- 
nent,  tobacco,  gold  and  silver  articles,  liqueurs, 
and  chocolate.  Artisans  of  almost  every  kind  re- 
vide  in  the  town.  There  are  also  yarious  sil]^- 
dveing  and  woollen  spinning  factories ;  and  a  large 
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wool  market  is  held  annually  in  May.  But  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  commerce  of 
Leipsic  is  its  book  trade.  Leipsic  is,  in  fact,  the 
grand  emporium  of  the  literature  of  Germany;  a 
distinction  of  great  importance,  seeing  that  the 
number  of  readers  and  writers  is  greater  in  that 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  lite- 
rary deluge  which  commenced  in  Germany  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  of  1814,  continues  to  in- 
crease. Instead  of  2,000  works,  which  wero  then 
about  the  annual  complement,  there  are  now  from 
8,000  to  10,000.  In  the  German  book-trade  it  is 
the  custom  for  almost  every  house,  either  in  the 
country  or  abroad,  which  publishes  or  sells  German 
books,  to  have  its  agent  at  Leipsic,  who  receives 
and  distributes  its  publications  in  the  same  way 
that  the  London  booksellers  receive  and  distribute 
English  publications.  The  great  sale  of  new 
works  takes  place  at  the  Easter  fair.  The  fairs  of 
Leipsic  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany.  Thev 
are  held  at  the  new  year,  at  Easter,  and  at  Mi- 
chaelmaSk  The  last  two  are  the  most  important. 
They  should  close  in  eight  days,  but  they  ^ne- 
nlly  last  three  weeks ;  and,  while  they  continue, 
Leipsic  is  the  great  mart  of  Central  Europe  for  all 
kinds  of  merchandise.  Of  late,  however,  these 
fairs  have  been  greatly  falling  off,  both  in  the 
number  of  dealers  and  purchasers,  and  in  the 
amount  of  their  transactions.  The  cause  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  simple  fact  that,  as  railways  and 
other  cheap  and  easy  means  of  national  and  inter- 
national intercommunication  come  to  extend,  these 
meetings  of  merchants,  brought  about  at  a  great 
loss  of  time  and  personal  inconvenience,  become 
unnecessary,  their  business  being  transacted,  in 
an  infinitely  more  commodious  way,  by  travelling 
agents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
goods  in  centners — 1  centner  =110^  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois— the  manufacture  of  the  states  of  the 
German  Customs'  Union,  brought  to  the  Leipsic 
fairs  in  the  year  1864 : — 


Cotton  Manufactures .  . 
Iron  Manufactures  .  . 
Yam  (Cotton  and  Wool) 
Glass  and  Mirrors  .  .  . 
Fine  Wood  Manufactures 
Instruments  .  .  .  .  , 
Made-up  Clothes  .  .  . 
Copper  and  Brass  Manu-  i 

factnres j 

Hard  and  Small  Wares    . 

Leather     

Leather  Wares  .... 
Linen  Manufactures   .    . 

Paper 

Porcelain  and  Stoneware 

Furs 

Silk  Mannfactiures .  .  . 
Mixed  8ilk  Manufactures 
Straw  Manufactures  .    . 

Carpets 

Woollen  Manufactures  . 
Weighing  Machines  .  . 
Other  Articles    •    •    •    • 

Total    •    .    . 

Grand  Total  . 


CctitiierB 

29,103 
4,876 
1,637 
1,84)3 
1,069 
612 
862 

436 

8,289 

29,043 

2.W4 

10,!I84 

1,743 

2,948 

1.422 

2,221) 

769 

588 

230 

44,307 

334 

2,162 


Cratnen 
30,557 
4,790 
1,618 
2,821 
2,132 
838 
1,270 

643 

9,516 

32,487 

4,290 

11,128 

1,155 

3,826 

1,140 

2,413 

632 

131 

391 

60,980 

306 

1,886 


74,161  1 148,070  j  174,956 


397,187  Centners 


The  Leipsic  and  other  German  booksellers  have, 
since  1834,  erected  an  exchange  for  their  exclusive 
use.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  112  ft.  in 
length,  and  48  ft.  in  depth ;  and  the  cost  of  ita 
erection  was  5,000/L 

Leipsic  is  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  and  district  of 
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Bamo  name,  and  the  seat  of  the  judicial  courts.  At 
the  end  of  the  10th  century  it  was  only  a  little 
Slavonian  village;  but,  during  the  Tith,  it  was 
fortified,  and  its  2  principal  fairs  established.  Its 
new  year's  fair  commenced  in  1458,  and  its  book 
trade  originated  in  1545. 

The  vicinity  of  Leipsic,  and,  indeed,  the  town 
itself,  was,  in  October,  1818,  the  scene  of  a  most 
tremendous  conflict.  Napoleon  having  concen- 
trated at  this  point  such  of  his  forces  as  he  had 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  different  parts  of 
Germany,  to  the  amou  t  of  about  135,000  men, 
was  attacked  on  the  16th  by  the  allied  army, 
under  Pruice  Schwartzenbeig,  Blucher,  and  other 
generals,  accompanied  by  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  allied 
forces  amounted  to  at  least  250,000  men.  The 
struggle,  which  was  fierce,  obstinate,  and  bloody 
in  the  extreme,  terminated  at  nightfall  without 
any  decided  advantage  to  either  party.  It  was 
renewed  on  the  18th,  when  a  Saxon  brigade  went 
over,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  from  the 
French  to  the  Allies,  which,  combined  with  their 
superior  force,  gave  the  latter  an  advantage  that 
all  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  seconded  by  the  valour 
and  devotion  of  the  French,  could  not  counteract. 
Though  the  French  maintained  their  ground 
during  the  day,  a  retreat  became  indispensable ; 
and,  owing  to  the  accidental  blowing  up  of  a 
bridge,  a  part  of  the  French  army  was  cut  off;  so 
that  Napoleon  lost  25,000  men,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies  as  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the 
far  greater  number  who  fell  in  the  previous  battles. 
Prince  Poniatowski,  who  may  emphatically  be 
said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Poles,  after  dis- 
playing prodigies  of  valour,  lost  his  life  in  the 
retreat  on  the  19th,  having  been  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  Elster.  This  great  victor}'^ 
completely  emancipated  Germany  from  the  yoke 
of  the  French,  and  opened  the  road  to  Paris  to  the 
Allies. 

LEIRIA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura, 
on  the  small  river  Lis,  42  m.  S8\V.  Coimbra,  and 
72  m.  NNE.  Lisbon.  Pop.  8,520  in  1858.  The 
town,  which,  though  in  a  fine  country,  is  small 
and  wretched-lookmg,  has  no  fewer  than  19  parish 
churches  (one  of  which  is  likewise  a  cathedral),  and 
8  convents.  A  considerable  fair  is  held  here  on 
the  25th  of  March. 

LEITH,  a  sea-port  and  parL  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO,  Mid  Lothian,  on  both  sides  of  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  a  flat  sandy  shore,  2  m.  N.  b^  £.  of  the 
centre  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  city  it  is  the  port, 
and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  lines  of 
railway.  Pop.  83,628  in  1861,  against  25,984  in 
1841.  The  nver  divides  the  town  into  two  por- 
tions, called  N.  and  S.  Leith.  lliey  are  connected 
by  several  drawbridges,  and  by  an  elegant  sUme 
bridge  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  tov^n.  Leith 
is  united  to  Edinburgh  besides  by  its  two  lines  of 
railway — one  reaching  it  in  a  wide  easterly  sweep, 
via  Portobcllo— by  a  road,  called  Leith  Walk,  so 
tilled  up  with  buildings  that  it  may  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  street  than  a  road.  Part  of  the  town 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  W.  stretches  iuto  the  parish 
of  S.  Leith.  The  buildings  in  the  older  parts  of 
Leith  are  huddled  together  without  order  or  re- 
gularity, and  the  streets  and  lanes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy.  The  new 
streets  to  the  S.  and  E.,  however,  form  striking 
exceptions,  being  not  much  inferior  to  the  best  in 
Edinburgh.  In  S.  Leith,  the  only  two  leading 
streets  (Constitutional  Street  and  the  Kirkgate) 
branch  off  from  the  N.  termination  of  Leith  Walk 
in  the  form  of  an  acute  angle.  The  street  called 
the  Shore,  fronting  the  har^ur  on  the  S.,  is  lofty 
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and  substantial.  On  the  SE.  of  S.  Leith  are  Leith 
Links,  or  downs,  a  common  belonging  to  the  Ix'ir., 
I  m.  in  length,  by  nearly  i^  m.  in  breadth.  The 
best  buildings  are  erected  on  its  skirts,  chiefly  on 
its  N.  and  \\\  sides.  Both  N.  and  S.  Leith  are 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Edinbuigh  Water  Company.  The  length  of  the 
bor.,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  1 1  m.,  the  mean  breadth  ^ 
m.  The  mean  and  dirty  village  of  Newhaven,  { 
m.  to  the  W.,  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
fishermen,  who  chiefly  supply  Leith  and  Edinburgh 
with  tisb. 

The  public  buildings  in  Leith  are  namerouR. 
The  Trmity-house,  of  Grecian  architecture,  on  tlie 
W.  side  of  the  Kirkgate,  was  founded  in  1555,  and 
rebuilt  in  1817.    The  par.  church  of  S.  Leith,  op- 
posite the  Trinity-house,  built  in  the  16th  century, 
has  recently  been  much  improved  both  intemaljy 
and  exteruAlly.    The  parish  church  was  at  Rest- 
alrig,  1  m.  E.  of  the  bor.,  till  the  Reformation,  when 
it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive  zeal  of  the 
Presbyterians ;  since  which  the  present  building, 
originally  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  has 
served  that  purpose.    The  Free  church  of  St,  John 
in  Constitution   Street,   originally  erect^  as  a 
qttoad  mtcra  church,  is  a  spacious  Gothic  edifice : 
it  has  a  lofty  octagonal  spire,  with  two  schools 
attached  to  iti  and  forms  one  of  the  most  imposing 
objects  in  the  bor.    The  present  parish  church  of 
N.  Leith  is  a  modem  structure  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, on  an  elevated  situation,  with  a  spire  loS 
ft.  high.    A  handsome  place  of  worship,  in  con- 
nection with   the  establishment,  was  erected  in 
1841  in  S.  Leith,  and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Glad- 
stone, of  Fasque,  a  native  of  the  bor. ;  it  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  school  and  a  hospital  for  females 
labouring  under  incurable  diseases.  The  buildings, 
which  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  form  three  sides  of 
a  square,  and  cost  about  21,00021,  exclusive  of  the 
endowment.    Among  the  other  public  buildings 
may  be  mentioned  the  gaol,  a  new  edifice  of  Saxon 
architecture:  the  town-haU,in  Constitution  Street, 
erected  in   1828,  perhaps  the  most  chaste  and 
elegant  specimen  of  modem  architecture  in  the 
town ;  the  Exchange  Buildings,  a  huge  Grecian 
structure,  extending  to  180  ft.  in  front,  and  com- 
prising an  hotel,  assembly  rooms,  and  a  reading 
room ;  the  Leith  bank ;  the  Custom-house,  ciomo. 
to  the  harbour  on  tlie  N. ;  the  Nautical  School, 
opened  in  1853 ;  the  High-school,  at  the  &  comer 
of  Leith  Links;   Dr.  Bell's  school;  various  dis- 
senting chapels,  particularly  an  episcopal  one ;  and 
the  Seafield  Baths,  erected  by  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany in  1818,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  at 
an  expense  of  8,000t 

In  regard  to  religious  instroction,  in  addition  to 
the  two  parish  churches  and  Sir  John  Gladstone's 
chapel,  5  places  of  worship  belong  to  the  Free 
Church,  four  to  the  Associate  Synod,  and  one  re- 
spectively to  the  Kelief,  Independents,  Methodists, 
K.  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians.  The  living  of 
N.  Leith  is,  Greenock  perhaps  excepted,  the 
highest  in  the  Scottish  church,  being  about  800^ 
a  year,  arising  principally  from  the  tithe  of  fish 
landed  at  Newhaven,  and  from  the  rent  of  the 
glebe,  which  is  feued  or  let  on  building  leasee. 
The  church  of  S.  Leith  is  collegiate,  or  is  served 
by  two  ministers.  There  are  several  schools  for 
the  instroction  of  the  poorer  classes,  inc.  a  school, 
attended  by  about  700  children,  founded  by  Dr. 
Bell  of  Madras,  who  left  a  bequest  of  ld,0<H)/. 
for  that  purpose.  There  are  several  subscription 
libraries,  and  a  philharmonic  society  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  music,  both  vocal  and*  instrumental. 
Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  translator  of  Lavatcar^s  *  Phy- 
sioguomy,'  and  John  Logan,  author  of  *  Sermons 
and  Pcems,'  were  successively  ministers  of  S, 
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Leitfa ;  and  John  Home,  author  of '  Douglas/  and 
Hufico  Amot,  the  historian  of  Edinburgh,  were  na- 
tives of  the  bor. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Trinity-house,  Bell's 
be<|aest,  and  Gladstone's  hospital  and  school, 
Letth  has  no  important  charities.  The  Trinitv- 
bouae,  the  funds  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  decayed  sail<»8  or  their  widows,  supports,  by 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments,  from  170  to  180 
pen:»ionen  of  various  classes,  besides  assisting 
gallon  who  have  been  shipwrecked,  or  are  other- 
wL$e  in  distress.  The  recipients  of  the  charity 
fonnerly  lived  in  the  house,  but  now  they  are  all 
ou^  pensioners.  There  was  a  charity  called  King 
James's  Hoiipita],  for  the  support  of  old  women ; 
but  the  building  has  disappeared,  though  the  funds, 
which  are  trifling,  are  stul  devoted  to  their  original 
object.  The  other  charitable  institutions  are  the 
humane  society,  dispensary,  and  casualty  hos- 
(dtal ;  the  society  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
sick,  and  Leith  boys'  charity  school.  There  are 
various  friendly  societies. 

Leith  labours  under  great  disadvantages  in  re- 
sfiect  to  its  port.    At  low  water,  the  tide  recedes 
above  a  mile  from  the  shore;  and  the  stream  of 
the  rivulet  b^  which  the  town  is  bisected  is  so 
tiny,  that  it  is  even  insufficient  to  clear  away  the 
mud  from  the  harbour.    Various  efforts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  these  natural  difficulties,  but 
hitherto  with  no  very  marked  success.    In  1720,  a 
dfick  was  formed  on  the  £.  side  of  the  river,  and 
that  portion  of  the  present  pier  which  is  of  stone 
was  erected ;  and  in  1777  a  small  quay,  called  the 
cu.<tom-house  quay,  was  built.   But  the  increasing 
ciimmerce  of  Leith  soon  rendered  these  trilling 
improvements  quite  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  port;  and  accordingly,  in  1799,  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the  uncontrolled 
management  of  all  public  matters  connected  with 
th«  town  and  port  of  Leith,  obtained  an  act  of 
^Arliament,  authorising  them  to  borrow  160,000/. 
f'>r  the  construction  of  wet  docks.    In  consequence 
two  docks  were  constructed  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
liarboar,  between  1800  and  1817,  each  measuring 
*2'>*)  yards  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  and  com- 
pris>in^  tc^pether  about  \0\  imp.  acres.    Attached 
tu  them  are  three  graving-docks,  each  136  ft.  long 
by  45  ft.  wide  at  bottom ;  and  150  ft.  long  by  73  ft 
«ride  at  the  top ;  with  an  entrance  36  ft.  wide. 
At  avcraise  spring  tides  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
d<icks  ia  16  ft.  9  inches,  and  at  neap  tides  4  ft. 
l*':^.     The  total  expense  was  285,000/^  of  which 
"IiM.OOOL  was  borrowed  by  the  city  from  govem- 
mentf  at  5  per  cent. ;  of  which  3  per  cent,  was  to 
be  paid  annually,  and  2  per  cent,  to  be  accumu- 
lated aa  a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
df  bt.     The  city  gave  as  security  a  mortgage  over 
all  their  Leith  property,  and  a  concurrent  cVum, 
with  other  creditors,  over  the  entire  municipal 
pniperty  of  Edinbuigh,    besides  ceding  certain 
*rfft!CtM   to    the  admiralty.     In  addition  to  these 
creat  works,  others  were  undertaken  in  1831-32, 
V12.  an  addition  to  the  E.  pier,  of  the  extent  of  500 
yards,  and  the  formation  of  a  covering  bulwai  k 
<•«  the  opposite  side,  1,600  ft.  in  extent.    The  ex- 
^frnse  of  the  former  (28,000^1)  was  borne  bv  the 
city  of  Edinburgh ;  the  latter  (12,00<7.)  by  go- 
vernment.   The  object  of  these  works  was  to 
deepen    the  water  in  the  channel,  which  was 
effected  to  the  extent  of  about  2  ft.    But,  after 
thL"*  bad  been  done,  the  harbour  was  all  but  dry 
at  l(>w  water,  and  there  were  only  17  ft.  water 
«nrer  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  at  high  water  spring 
tide*,  and  but  14  ft,  at  neap  tides.    In  fact,  no 
vea^'^el  of  above  400  tons  burden  could  approach 
the  haiiiottr  at  the  highest  tides,  and  sometimes 
soc  erea  yessela  of  that  burden.     Under  these 


circumstances  it  was  determined  to  make  still 
further  improvements.  A  statute  having  been 
passed  in  1839,  vesting  the  management  of  the 
harbour  and  docks  in  parliamentary  trustees,  and 
authoriang  the  expenditure  of  certain  sums  on 
their  improvement,  various  extensive  works  were 
subsequently  carried  out.  They  comprised  an  ad- 
dition of  2,000  ft  to  the  £.  pier,  and  of  2,100  to 
the  W.  do. ;  and  the  construction  of  a  new  wet 
dock  of  nearly  5  acres  in  extent  fitted  to  accom- 
modate the  largest  class  of  steam-ships.  The  ob- 
ject of  carrying  out  the  piere  to  so  great  a  distance 
was  to  secure  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to  make 
them  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  This  was 
secured  so  far  that  there  is  now  8  ft  water  at  low 
ebb,  which  may  be  increased  to  14  ft  by  dredging. 
At  their  extremities  the  piers  approach  to  withm 
alMut  250  ft  of  each  other.  The  W.  pier  has  a 
railway  which  communicates  with  the  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  other  railways ;  so  that  vessels  may, 
by  using  it,  either  discharge  the  whole  of  their 
cargoes,  or  be  lightened  so  that  they  may  come 
up  to  the  inner  port 

In  addition  to  this  harbour  at  Leith,  Edinburgh 
possesses  another  at  Granton,  one  mile  westward, 
connected  with  it  by  railway.  Granton  harbour 
was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh ;  the  pier  projects  into  the  sea  about 
1,700  ft,  shaped  like  a  T,  with  its  head  to  the  N., 
having  harbours  and  landing-places  on  both  sides. 
The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  large  breakwater, 
which  adds  to  the  accommodation  for  and  security 
of  shipping. 

The  commerce  of  Leith,  from  its  being  the  port 
of  Edinburgh,  is  ver^  considerable,  and  has  been 
slowly  but  steadily  improving.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  Australia,  the  E.  and  VV. 
Indies,  China,  the  Mediterranean,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States ;  but  its  principal  foreign  trade 
is  with  Holland  and  the  N.  of  Europe.  With  re- 
gard to  its  domestic  trade,  there  are  various  com* 
panies  which  employ  steam  and  other  vessels  in 
trading  to  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Liverpool, 
Greenock,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Wick,  Helmsdale, 
Orkney,  Shetland,  Dundee,  Stirling,  and  other 
British  ports,  and  to  Hamburg  and  other  conti- 
nental ports.  The  gross  amoimt  of  customs'  dues 
collected  at  Leith  amounted,  in  1845,  to  520,124/., 
m  1849  to  545,885/.,  in  1859  to  512,872/.,  in  1861 
to  472,433/.,  and  in  1863  to  439,706/.  There  be- 
longed to  Leith  in  January,  1850,  185  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  the  aggregate  burden  of  20,625  tons,  ex. 
21  steamers;  while,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
the  registered  shipping  amounted  to  136  sailuig 
vesseb,  of  23,614  tons,  besides  68  steamers,  of 
13,984  tons  burden.  Ship-building  has  long  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  and  employs 
more  capital  than  any  other  business  in  Leith. 
There  are  various  extensive  rope  and  sail  works, 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  iron  foundries. 

Leith  existed  as  a  town  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  The  old  chureh  of  N.  Leith,  long  dis- 
used as  a  place  of  worship,  was  founded  in  1493. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  its  cemetery  is  still  used 
as  a  burial  ground.  A  bridge  over  the  river,  built, 
in  1493,  by  Robert  liellenden,  abbot  of  Holyrood- 
house,  was  used  till  1788,  when  the  first  draw- 
bridge was  erecte<].  Leith  is  of  no  small  note  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  having  been  the  scene 
of  more  military  ser%4ce  than  perhaps  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  once  walled  on  the 
land  side,  but  all  traces  of  its  fortifications  have 
disappeared.  Leith  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Cromwell,  who  laid  a  heavy  a^^sessment  on  the  in- 
habitants, and  erected  a  citadel,  of  which  some 
portions  still  remain.  It  formerly  had  races, 
which  took  place  at  ebb-tide,  on  the  sands  E.  of 
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the  town ;  but  the3rwere  transferred  toMosscIbaigh 
Links  in  1816.  A  mart«llo  tower  on  the  sands,  at 
some  distance  from  the  pier-head,  was  built,  at  an 
expense  of  17,000/.,  for  the  defence  of  the  port, 
during  the  French  war :  the  port  is  farther  de- 
fended, by  a  battery  of  nine  guns,  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  Cromwell's  fort. 

I^ith  was  long  dependent  on  Edinburgh.  So 
early  as  the  14th  century,  the  latter  obtained  a 
grant  from  king  Robert  Bruce,  of  its  harbour  and 
mill ;  a  right  which  was  confirmed  or  extended  by 
subsequent  grants  either  from  the  crown,  or  Logan 
of  Kestalrig,  the  baronial  superior  of  the  place. 
The  municipal  government  of  the  burgh  was,  as 
already  stated,  substantially  vested  in  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  port.  But  the  Scottish  Bor.  Reform 
Bill,  which  came  into  operation  in  November,  1833, 
totally  changed  this  state  of  things,  and  conferred 
on  the  inhab.  of  Leith  what  they  had  long 
struggled  to  obtain,  the  uncontrolled  direction  of 
their  own  municipal  aflfairs ;  vesting  them  in  a 
provost,  4  bailies,  and  10  councillors,  chosen  by 
popular  election.  This  act  did  not,  however,  affect 
the  rights  of  Edinburgh  over  the  harbour  and 
docks,  or  the  revenue  arising  therefrom.  But  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Agreement  Bill  (July,  1838) 
made  each  town,  in  every  respect,  independent  of 
the  other.  By  this  statute,  the  affairs  of  the  har- 
bour and  docks  are  vested  in  11  commissioners 
(of  whom  5  are  nominated  by  her  majesty's  trea- 
sury, and  8  by  the  town-councils  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  respectively),  whose  proceedings,  bow- 
ever,  require  the  sanction  of  the  treasury.  The 
debt  on  the  docks  due  to  government,  at  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  228,374/. ;  and  the 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  borrow  a  sum 
not  exceeding  125,000/.  (the  government  postpon- 
ing the  security  granted  to  it  pro  tanto)^  for  the 
improvement  of  the  port,  provided  the  whole  parti- 
culars and  estimates  receive  the  authority  of  the 
treasurv.  Clovemment  also  postponed  its  claims 
to  such  annual  sums  as  might  be  required  for 
maintaining  or  extending  the  efficiency  of  the 
port. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1832,  Leith  had  no  parliamentary  representative. 
But  that  act  conferred  on  it,  with  Portobello  and 
Musselburgh,  the  right  to  send  1  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C.   Regutered  voters,  2,501  in  1865. 

LEITMERITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Bohemia, 
cap.  circ.  of  its  own  name,  ou  the  Elbe,  33^  m. 
NNE.  Prague,  on  the  nilwayfrom  Prajg^e  to  Dres- 
den. Pop.  7,458  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  handsome  cathedral  and  other  churohes, 
a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  a  high 
school  and  girls'  school,  with  manufactures  of 
straw  hats  and  chicory,  and  a  considerable  traffic 
in  agricultural  produce,  and  fish  caught  in  the 
Elbe.  The  wines  of  its  circle  are  the  best  of  any 
in  Bohemia,  which,  however,  is  no  very  high  re- 
commendation. It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat 
of  a  circle  council. 

LEITRIM,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con- 
naught,  having  N.  Donegal  Bay,  E.  Fermanagh 
and  Cavan,  S.  Longford,  and  VV.  Roscommon  and 
Sligo.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  KNW. 
and  SSE.  nearly  50  m.  Area  876,212  statute 
acres,  of  which  128,167  are  mountain  and  bog, 
and  25,568  water,  including  Lou(^h  Allen,  near  the 
source  of  the  Shannon,  which  is  also  in  this  co. 
Leitrim  is  wild,  and  generally  mountainous ;  but 
in  the  A^alleys  and  low  grounds  the  soil,  which  is 
incumbent  on  limestone,  is  mostly  fertile.  Pro- 
perty in  ver>'  large  estates.  Tillage  farms  small 
and' not  unfrequently  let  on  partnership  leases. 
Agriculture  improving,  but,  till  recently,  in  an  ex- 
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cessivel^  backward  and  depressed  stale.  There  ia 
no  rotation :  com  follows  com  as  long  as  the  sw.>il 
will  bear  any  thing :  or,  if  the  series  be  inf  erraptcHl, 
it  is  only  to  make  way  for  potatoes  or  flax;  and, 
when  the  land  is  exhausted,  its  recovery  is  left  to 
the  vit  medicatrix  natura.  Clover  and  tumipa  are 
nearly  unknown ;  and  here,  as  in  most  other  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  the  potato  is  the  all  but  sole  de- 
p«ndence  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  The  habita- 
tions of  the  occupiers  are  mostly  miserable  hut» ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  office-houseis  in 
the  pn^r  sense  of  the  term,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  Some  coarse  linen  is  made  for  home  con- 
sumption. Leitrim  contains  5  baronies  and  17  pars. 
It  sends  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  co. 
Registered  electors,  2,389  in  1865.  At  the  cen.«ti» 
of  1861,  the  CO.  had  18,691  inhab.  houses,  19.541 
families,  and  104,744  inhabitants;  while,  in  1H4I, 
Leitrim  had  25,912  inhab.  houses,  27,192  families, 
and  155,297  inhabs. 

LEMBER6  (Polish  Zim;  Utin,  LeapofU),  a 
city  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  cap.  Galicia,  on 
the  Peltew,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  185  m.  R.  hy 
S.  Cracow,  and  870  m.  NE.  Vienna,  at  the   tor- 
minus  of  the  Yienna-Cracow  and  Lembeig  railway. 
Pop.  70,384  in  1857.    Lemberg  was  formerly  an 
important  fortress ;  but  the  demolition  of  its  forti- 
fications was  begun  earlv  in  the  last  century,  and 
completed  under  Joseph  II.,  when  its  rampaitJi 
were  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  pulilic 
walks.     It  has  still,  however,  2  castles,  one  with- 
in the  town,  and  the  other,  the  ruined  castle  <if 
I^wenburg,  on  an  adjacent  eminence  to  the  K. 
The  city  proper  is  small,  but  it  has  4  subarl»s 
each  equalling  it  in  extent,  and  comprising  the 
handsomest  buildings.    The  lofty  tow^s  and  cu- 
polas of  the  cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  the 
massiveness  of  its  public  structures,  give  Lember;^ 
an  air  of  grandeur,  particularly  when  viewed  from 
a  distance.    The  city  has  narrow  dirty  streets  and 
old  houses,  but  the  suburbs  are  j^^erally  vrtrW 
built,  and  have  several  wide,  straight,  and  tole- 
ably  well  paved  streets,  and  some  spacious  square^i. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  freestone,  two  or  three 
stories  high,  but  roofed  only  with  shingles.    The 
chief  pubUc  edifices  are  the  palace  of  the  Armenian 
arohbishop  in  the  Cracow  suburb ;  the  Dominican 
church^hich  has  a  fine  monument  by  Thorwmld- 
sen  ;  one  of  the  two  svnagogues,  the  old  Jesftitfi* 
college,  the  new  council-house,  the  governor's  re- 
sidence, the  general  hospital,  and  the  large  bar- 
racks in  the  Zolkiew  suburb.    Lemberg  has  up- 
wards of  20  churohes,  including  a  Greek  and  an 
Armenian  cathedral,  9  Rom.  Cath.  par.  chnrches 
and  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  meeting-houses:  a 
Greek,  an  Armenian,  and  6  Rom.  Ca&.  convent*, 
5  hospitals,  and  a  theatre.    Its  universitv,  esta- 
blished in  1784,  and  remodelled  in*  1817,  Ibaa,  on 
an  averafce,  about  1,500  students,    llie  town  has 
also  an  imperial  academy,  a  Rom.  Cath.  and  a 
Greek  ecclesiastical  seminary,  2  fprmnasia,  2  high 
schools,  a  school  of  arts  and  saenoes,  a  normal 
school,  a  Jewish  female  and  many  elementary 
schools;   a  provincial  museum,  chiefly  for  the 
natural  and  other  products  of  Galicia,  and  a  valu- 
able public  library,  said  to  be  rich  in  works  in 
Polish  literature.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government ;  of  the  courts  for  the  city  and  circle, 
and  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  prov. ;  and  has  Rom. 
Cath.,  united  ureek  and  Armenian  arehbiahope, 
and  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  sunerintendenta. 

Lemberg  has  manufactures  orcotton  and  woollen 
stufls,  with  dye  works,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and 
a  few  printing  e8tid>lishments ;  but  it  is  much  more 
a  commercial  than  a  manufact^iring  city.  Next 
to  Brodv,  with  which  it  has  a  constant  inter- 
course, It  is  the  chief  trading  town  of  Galicia, 
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1t»  poddon,  on  the  high  road  from  Odesaa  to 
Siletk  and  Wanaw,  and  on  the  railway  to  Cra- 
cuw  and  Vienna,  rendera  it  an  empoiiuni  for  mach 
of  the  produce  of  S.  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  Walla- 
chia,  in  its  tiansit  to  Central  Europe.  Laxge  fain 
arc  held  at  Lembeig.  the  moet  hnportant  is  that 
called  Dici  Kttnigs'  Messe  (Thne  Kings'  Fair), 
which  lasts  six  w^s  from  Jan.  li,  and  attracts  a 
vast  ooncoorse  of  Jewish,  Christian,  and  even  Mo- 
hammedan merchants.  The  Russians  bring  to  the 
fain  Urge  quantities  of  peltry  from  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  which  they  exchange  for  the  woollen  and 
cutton  goods  and  hardware  of  Austria.  Laige 
benis  of  cattle  arrive  at  Lemborg  from  Molda>*ia 
and  Bessarabia,  bein^  thence  distributed  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Austria  and  Silesia.  Lemberg  is 
al«o  one  of  the  principal  oom-markets  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  Com  is  sent  from  it  to  Przemysl, 
on  the  i^an,  where  it  is  shipped  for  Dantzic;  and 
it  u  also,  though  more  rarely,  sent  from  it  to 
M)ine  of  the  nearest  stations  on  the  Dniestr,  for 
shipment  for  Odessa. 

Lemberg  was  founded  in  the  13th  century.  It 
was  taken  by  Casirair  I.  of  Poland,  in  1340.  It 
wa«  besieged  in  1648  by  the  famous  Cossack  chief, 
Higdan  Khmielnicki,  who  threatened  its  exter- 
mination, but  withdrew  on  receiving  a  large  ran- 
dom. In  1672  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  in 
1705  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Charles  XII.  of 
^weden,  when  it  ceased  to  be  of  much  conseauence 
&«  a  fortress.  It  came  into  the  possession  or  Aus- 
tria in  1772,  since  which  it  has  progressively  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  population. 

LEMGO,  a  town  of  Germany.  See  Lippe- 
Detmoui. 

LEMNOS  (Turk.  SlaUmeiu),  an  isUnd  of  the 
<irecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  dom.  of 
the  Porte,  43  m.  S£.  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Aihoc,  and  about  the  same  distancse  W.  from  the 
ixKiuth  (^  the  Hellespont,  Mount  Therma  being  in 
lat.  390  53'  4^^  jj.^  io„g.  250  8'  3r  E.  Area 
a^»>nt  150  sq.  m.  Pop.  said  to  amount  to  12,000, 
vhieily  (tieeka.  It  is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral 
^bape,  being  nearly  divided  into  two  peninsulas, 
by  two  deep  bays  or  indentations  of  the  sea,  Port 
I'andise  on  itsN.,  and  Port  St.  Antonio  on  its  S. 
^ie.  The  latter,  which  is  capacious  and  land- 
l«<ked,  has  good  anchorage  for  large  ships.  The  £. 
■iuie  presents  to  the  sea  a  bold  rock,  Monte  Santo, 
called  by  iEechylus  the  'EpiAolop  kiwat  Aijiivov, 
in  his  bnUiant  description  of  the  watch-fires  be- 
tween Mount  Ida  and  Mycenas:  a  rocky  bank 
|>ri»ject8  (him  it  upwards  of  S  m.  into  the  sea. 
The  appearance  of  Lemnos  is  far  from  pictur- 
cxfiies  barren,  rocky,  though  not  very  high, 
m<«Qntains  cover  about  two-uiirds  of  its  surface, 
«n«l  {scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  except  in  some 
**f  ita  narrow  valleys,  which  are  verdant  and  fer- 
tile, especially  on  its  W.  side.  The  whole  island 
l«an  the  strongest  marks  of  volcanic  action :  the 
two  highest  mountains  have  craters;  there  are 
''C'veral  thermal  springs,  and  the  rocks  in  many 
pvts  resemble  the  burnt  and  vitrified  scorisB  of 
luroaoes.  One  of  its  mountains,  indeed,  appears, 
fum  a  fra^nent  of  a  Greek  poet  preserved  by 
Nicaoder,  to  have  been  constantly  emitting  flame 
sod  moke;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the 
fact  of  this  island  bdng  sacred  to  Vulcan,  who, 
^hen  precipitated  from  heaven,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  on  its  hospitable  shores  :— 

*  r<fmnow  caim  deo  :  nee  fama  notior  .£tna 
Aot  Lipansa  domns.' 

Yal.  Flaoeos,  lib.  IL  line  96. 

This  island  huB  been  long  famous  for  its  fur- 
nt'hing  a  peculiar  silicious  earth  or  bole,  cele- 
brated for  Its  detergent  and  medical  qualities, 
called  Terra  I^emmia  and   Terra  SigUlata^  from 
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Its  being  impressed  with  a  peculiar  seal  or  mark* 
Galen  visited  the  island  in  the  second  century, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  this  earth;  and  he  states  that  it 
was  then  dug  up  with  many  religious  ceremonies. 
(De  SimpL  Medic,  lib.  ix.)  This  practice  has  been 
continued  down  to  our  own  times,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  a  very  late  period.  The  earth  is  dug  up  on  the 
6th  of  August,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  island :  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  extracted, 
the. hole  is  filled  up;  the  bags  or. parcels  are  then 
sealed,  and,  a  few  being  sent  to  the  grand  seignior, 
the  governor  is  accountable  for  the  value  of  the 
others.  But  the  reputation  of  the  Lemnian  earth 
is  now  much  fallen  oflT,  and  the  demand  for  it  has 
proportionally  declined.  (Ancient  Universal  His- 
torv,  viiL  346,  8vo.  ed.) 

At  present  the  high  grounds  of  the  island  are 
grazed  by  sheep,  but  the  W.  and  S.  valleys  pro- 
duce corn,  good  grapes  and  figs,  cotton  and  mul- 
berry trees.  The  climate,  however,  is  too  cold  to 
ripen  oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  island  fre- 
quently suffers  from  the  locust. 

The'wine  of  Lemnos  is  of  two  softs,  both  red ; 
the  best  fetches  about  8  paras  per  oke,  or  2s.  3dL 
per  bottle.  It  produces  more  than  sufficient  grain 
for  its  own  consumption,  the  rest,  with  some  wine, 
being  sent  to  My  tiiene ;  but  its  chief  exports  are 
ewe-milk  cheese,  silk,  cotton,  and  wooL  The 
nihabe.  are  divided  between  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing, and  the  women  (celebrated  for  their  beauty) 
are  employed  in  weaving  cotton  clothSb  The 
Turks  resemble  those  of  the  other  islands,  both 
in  dress  and  manners ;  but  the  costume  of  the 
Greek  women  is  remarkable  as  well  as  pictur- 
esque. It  consists  of  a  short  scariet  iacket,  with 
long  sleeves,  loose  in  front,  and  reaching  only  a 
few  inches  down  the  back,  very  short  petticoats, 
white  calico  trowsers  gathered  at  the  ankles,  yel- 
low Turkish  slippers,  and  a  white  handkerchief 
tied  like  a  turban  round  the  head,  llie  principal 
town  Castro  (the  ancient  Myrina)  j  on  the  W.  side, 
contains  tturee  Greek  churches;  and  its  port,  or 
rather  cove,  is  defended  by  a  little  pier,  and  com- 
manded by  a  citadel  on  the  overhanging  rocks. 
Ships  are  built  here,  and  the  natives  are  excellent 
seamen.  The  other  port  is  St.  Antonio  on  its  S. 
side,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  alteadv  noticed. 

Lemnos,  according  to  Plmv,  had  a  labyrinth 
more  rtmarkable  than  that  of  Crete  or  of  Egypt. 
It  was  supported  by  140  columns,  and  its  (ntes 
were  so  admirably  adjusted,  as  to  be  turned  by  a 
cliild.  *  Quarum  in  qffUnna  turbines  ita  librata  pe- 
penderwUy  ut  puero  ctratmagenU  tomarenturj  It 
was  the  work  of  three  architects,  one  of  whom, 
Theodoras,  was  a  native  of  the  island.  Its  remains 
are  said  to  have  been  exUnt  in  Pliny's  time. 
(Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxvL  can.  18.)  No  certain 
traces  of  this  famous  edifice  have  been  discovered 
in  modem  times;  but  this  is  probably  a  conse- 
quence of  the  island  having  been  seldom  visited 
by  scientific  travellers,  or  of  the  changes  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  volcanoes,  or  other  natural 
convulsions. 

The  first  inhab.  of  the  island  are  said  to  have 
been  Thracians.  In  the  reign  of  Thoas,  the  only 
Lemnian  king  mentioned  in  history,  the  Lemnian 
women  arc  said,  in  imitation  of  the  Amazons,  to 
have  treacherously  killed  all  the  males  (Uerodot, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  138) ;  and  hence  any  premeditated  and 
detestable  murder,  or  other  crime,  was  long  after 
called  a  ^  Lemnian  action.*  Miltiades  reduced  tho 
Lemnians  under  the  sway  of  Athens. 

LENA,  a  large  river  of  N.  Asia,  the  principal  in 
E.  Siberia,  extending  through  19°  N.  lat.,  and 
falling  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  in  lat.  42^ 
30*  N.,  and  long.  106°  E.,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the 
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lofty  granitic  range,  skirting  the  KW.  shore  of 
the* lake  Baikal;  and  from  the  source  as  far  as 
Ust  Kulsk,  a  distance  of  350  m.,  it  pursues  a  N. 
course ;  but  at  that  point  it  is  tamed  E.  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  and  runs  in  a  very  tortuous  channel  ENE. 
for  about  1,000  m.  to  Yakutsk,  the  metropolis  of 
£.  Siberia,  where  it  is  a  wide  and  noble  river.  Its 
general  course  from  Yakutsk  is  N.  down  to  the 
apex  of  the  extensive  delta  formed  at  its  mouth, 
the  distance  between  these  two  points  being  about 
700  m.  The  eutire  length  of  this  gigautic  river 
is  probably  somewhat  more  tlian  2,100  m.  The 
basin  of  the  Lena  covers  an  area  of  about  800,000 
sq.  m.,  the  principal  tributaries  above  Yakutsk 
being  the  Kirenga,  Vitini,  and  Olekma,  on  its  E. 
side,  while  below  that  citv,  the  main  stream  is 
joined  E.  by  the  Aldan,  rismg  by  several  sources 
in  the  Stanovoi  range,  and  W.  by  the  Bllui,  which 
rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hills  dividing  the  Lena 
basin  from  that  of  the  Yenisei.  The  Lena  has  an 
extremely  tortuous  course  with  a  sluggish  stream, 
and  encloses  numerous  Islands.  Mr.  Dobell,  who 
travelled  up  the  stream  from  Yakutsk  to  Irkutsk, 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  safest  navigable  rivers,  of 
its  size,  in  the  whole  world,  its  course  being  only 
very  rapid  in  the  spring,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
frost,  w^ben  numerous  tributary  rivers  and  tor- 
rents, bursting  their  icy  fetters,  rush  with,  impe- 
tuosity into  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  Lena.  The 
river,  at  these  times,  is  a  truly  sublime  spectacle, 
particularly  where  it  passes  through  what  are 
called  the  gateM,  which  confine  it  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  rugged  cliffs  rising  perpendicularly 
nearly  800  ft.  above  the  stream.  The  dashing 
and  eddying  of  the  stream  in  its  course  from  one 
side  to  the  other  is  terribly  grand;  and  yet  the 
native  boatmen  manage  to  descend  the  river  with- 
out injury,  even  at  this  season.  The  forests  on 
its  banks  are  principally  of  spruce  and  the  yellow 
pine,  both  of  a  large  growth ;  and  the  soil  on  the 
mountains  appears  rich  and  good,  and  capable  of 
producing  grain  of  all  sorts.  Most  of  the  farming 
settlements,  however,  are  either  on  the  level  spots 
along  the  edge  of  the  river,  or  on  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains.  Below  Yakutsk,  the  face  of  the 
country  is  very  different :  the  river  rolls  thence 
through  xBBt  and  almost  uninhabited  plains,  co- 
vered with  snow  and  ice,  which  neyer  wholly 
melts,  and  beneath  which  have  been  found  the 
carcases  of  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  and  other 
fossil  animals.'    (Dobell's  Siberia,  ii.  69-^2.) 

LENHAM,  a  decayed  matket  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Kent,' lathe  of  Aylesford,  hund. 
Eythome,  near  the  source  of  the  Len,  a  trib.  of 
the  Medway,  13  m.  W.  Canterbury,  and  40  m» 
E8E.  London.  Pop.  of  par.  2,016  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.  6,890  acres.  The  town  consists  of  a  prin- 
cipal street,  on  the  high  road  between  Maidstone 
and  Canterbury,  intersected  by  another  of  smaller 
size.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  16 
curiously  carved  stalls  in  its  interior,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  abbot  and 
monka  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  Who  had 
large  estates  within  the  par.  The  market  has 
Ifeen  long  disused,  and  the  inhab.  are  almost 
entirely  engaged  in  agriculture. 

LENTINI  (an.  Leontium),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
prov.  Syracuse,  on  a  hill,  washed  by  the  river 
Forcari  (an.  Liaaut)^  near  the  lake  of  Lentini,  or 
Biveri,  14  m.  SSW.  Catania,  and  20  m*  NW» 
Syracuse.  Pop.  7,962  in  1862.  The  country 
round  is  now,  as  of  old,  extremely  fertile ;  and 
the  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  its  culture,  in 
the  fishery  on  the  lake,  and  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce so  obtained.  In  the  winter  season  the  lake, 
which  is  the  largest  in  Sicily,  ia  about  19  m.  in 
circ.;  but  in  summer  its  circ  is  reduded  to  8  or 
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9  m.,  the  exhalations  from  the  mnd  that  is  thus 
left  dry  rendering  the  town  and  district  ver>'  un- 
healthy. The  fishmr  yields  its  proprietor,  the 
prince  of  Butera,  a  considerable  sum. 

The  ancient  city  of  Leontium,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Chalcidians  in  the  first  year  of  the  13th 
Olympiad  (Thi^pydides,  lib.  vi.),  most  probably 
occupied  the  exact  site  of  the  moderii  town ;  but 
the  ground  has  been  so  much  shaken  and  changed 
by  natural  convulsions,  such  as  that  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  1693,  that  few  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  can  now  be  traced.  When  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Maroellus,  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily,  as  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  notices  of  it  in  various  writers,  and 
especially  by  the  detailed  description  which  Poly- 
bius  has  left  of  its  state  at  that  period.  '  The 
city  of  Leontium,'  says  he,  'considered  in  ita 
general  position,  faces  the  N.  Through  the  middle 
of  it  runs  a  level  valley,  which  contains  the  public 
buildings  allotted  to  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment and  Justice,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  that 
is  called  the  forum.  The  two  sides  of  the  valley 
are  enclosed  by  two  hills,  which  are  rough  and 
broken  along  their  whole  extent.  But  the  sum- 
mit of  these  bills  is  fiat  and  plain,  and  is  covered 
with  temples  and  houses.  There  are  two  |i^tes 
to  the  city  t  one  of  them  is  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  city,  and  conducts  to  Syracuse ;  the 
other  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  leads  to  those 
lands  so  famed  for  their  fertility,  called  the  Leon- 
tine  fields.  Below  the  hiU  that  stands  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  valley  flows  the  river  Lissus ;  and  on 
the  same  side,  likewise,  there  ia  a  row  of  houses 
built  under  the  very  precipice,  and  in  a  line  paral- 
lel to  the  river.  Between  these  houses  and  the 
river  lies  the  road  that  has  been  mentioned.' 
(Hampton's  Polybius,  iii.  105.) 

In  hb  third  oration  against  Verres,  Cicero  re- 
peatedly refers  to  Leontium,  and  celebrates  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  its  territory,  ^CttmpuM  Leon- 
tinuM  caput  est  ret  fmmentariaj  (In  Yeirem,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  18.)  The  famous  orator,  Gorgias,  whofx; 
eloquence  was  instrumental  in  persuading  the 
Athenians  to  undertake  their  fatal  expedition 
against  Sicilv,  was  a  native  of  Leontium. 

LEOMINSTER,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Hereford,  hund.  Wolphv  on 
the  Lugg,  an  affluent  of  the  Wye,  11  m.  N.  Here- 
ford, 121  m.  WNW.  London,  and  157  m.  by  Great 
Western  and  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  railway. 
Pop.  5,658  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  and  pArL  bof., 
which  are  co-extensive,  9,290  acres.  The  town 
consists  of  a  good  principal  street,  about  |  m. 
long,  intersected  by  narrow  and  inconvenient 
laneSk  There  arc  several  handsome  private  rof;!- 
dences,  and  being  well  paved  and  well  lighted,  it 
has,  on  the  Whole,  a  respectable  appearance.  The 
new  town-hall  and  corn-exchange  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  160  ft.  long. ;  the  old  town-hall,  called  the 
butter-cross,  in  consequence  of  the  butter-market 
being  held  in  the  lower  part,  is  an  odd-looking 
structure  of  timber  and  plaster,  standing  on  oak 
pillars,  with  Ionic  capitals.  A  market  house  was 
erected  in  1803,  near  which  is  a  small  gaoL  The 
parish  church,  which  exhibits  the  architecture  of 
several  periods,  has  a  tower  100  ft.  hi^h.  The 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Moravians,  and 
the  Society  of  Friends  have  each  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  well-attended  Sunday  schools  are  at- 
tached to  the  church  and  to  various  chapels.  A 
free  grammar-school,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Queen  Mary, '  has  entirely  ceased  to  furnish  gra- 
tuitous education,  and  has  become  a  private  school : 
the  corporation  appoints  the  master;  but,  beyond 
paying  him  an  annual  stipend  of  20t,  they  have 
no  concern  in  the  management  of  the  school' 
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CSinn.  Coipw  Ro]x)  An  almslioase,  dlflpensafv, 
and  house  of  indtutiy  are  the  only  other  pubhc 
€«t«bli»hineota.  The  ^^ross  annual  value  of  real 
pmpertr  assessed  to  income  tax  was  19,168  in 
l)<o7,  and  33,5027.  in  1862. 

Leominster  was  fofmerly  one  of  the  principal 
tfAtB  of  the  gloTe  manufacture,  but  latterly  the 
bodineBS  has  been  on  the  decline.  Hats  are  made, 
and  coazse  woollens,  but  the  latter  only  to  a  small 
extent.  Tanning  is  extensively  carried  on.  The 
principal  dependence  of  the  town  is,  however,  on 
its  retail  trade  with  the  adjacent  county.  Coal  is 
brought  from  Shropshire,  partly  by  canal  and 
partly  by  railway,  from  the  Clee  Hills.  The  land 
in  the  bwough  and  in  the  out-parish  is  in  a  great 
dejH^ee  held,  often  in  small  portions,  by  the  resi- 
dents in  the  town«  The  country  round  produces, 
be»idea  the  common  agricultural  produce,  apple:* 
and  bops  in  great  abundance.  Some  lands  and 
bouses  belonging  to  the  corporation  are  let  fur 
long  terms,  subject  to  three  joint  lives,  but  re- 
newable, as  the  lives  fall  in,  for  6nes  certain. 
There  are  some  leases  for  terms  of  years ;  but  the 
greatest  number  of  holdings  are  from  year  tu 
vear,  the  leases  for  yean  expiring,  and  the  tenant 
Lolding  <m:i.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  land 
is  occupied  by  the  proprietors. 

Leominster  is  a  bur.  by  prescription,  and  re- 
ceived several  charters  between  1554  and  1706, 
the  governing  charter  till  1835  having  been  36 
<*haneB  IL  The  mun.  officers  are,  a  mayor.  4 
aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty 
&ei«ions  are  held  in  the  town-hall,  and  there  is  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  100^  The 
parL  franchise  was  granted  in  23  Edward  I.,  since 
which  time  the  bor.  has  sent  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C^  the  voters,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Keform 
Act,  bein^  resident  burgesses  and  inhab.  paying 
scot  and  loL  The  Boundary  Act  made  the  pari 
Imt.  co-extensive  with  the  par.  R^.  electors,  340 
in  1865.  Markets  on  Friday:  urge  fairs  for 
cattle,  farming  produce,  &c,  Feb.  13,  May  13, 
Sept.  4,  and  Nov,  8. 

LEON,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain,  between 
bt.  40©  10*  and  43®  N.,  and  long.  40  and  7°  W. ; 
bonnded  X.  by  Asturias,  E.  by  Old  Castile,  S.  by 
Estremadura,  and  W.  by  Galicia :  greatest  length, 
200  m.;  breadth,  138  m.:  area,  10,573  sq.  m. 
The  old  kingdom  comprises  the  modem  provinces 
of  Leon,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca.  The  whole  of 
this  region  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Doum, 
and  is  intersected  by  several  large  tributaries  of 
that  river,  the  principal  beiirg  the  Pisuerga,  Elsa, 
and  Tormes.  The  iN.  and  S.  districts  are  moun- 
tainona,  the  former  comprising  various  offsets 
from  the  Asturian  chain,  and  the  latter  being 
skirted  by  the  central  chain  of  the  peninsula, 
two  of  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  the 
Sierra  de  Credos,  10,552  ft.,  and  the  Pena  de 
Francia,  5,689  ft.  This  hilly  country  produces 
the  loftiest  and  best  oaks  in  Spain,  and  is  rich  in 
iron  ore,  some  portion  of  which  is  smelted  and 
made  into  hardware  goods,  llie  inhab.  of  the 
Asturian  mountains  are  a  distinct  race,  robust, 
and  simple  in  their  manners,  engaged  during  sum- 
mer in  pasturing  cattle,  mules,  and  the  migratonr 
flocks  of  sheep  that  pass  at  that  season  through 
their  ooantnr,  and  at  other  times  emploved  in 
tillage  and  in  collecting  Iceland  moss,  which  is 
here  very  abundant,  madder,  and  medicinal  plants, 
which  they  s^  in  the  markets  of  Leon  and 
Madrid. 

The  lesB  elevated  parts  of  Leon  contain  many 
tracts  which  afford  excellent  pasture,  and  dairy- 
farming  might  be  pursued  with  great  profit,  we're 
it  not  for  the  Want  of  enterprise,  security,  and 
even  tolerable  roads.    Maize,  olives,  wheat,  and 
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flax  are  cultivated  in  some  parts ;  but  there  is  a 
^at  want  of  irrigation.    The  wine  of  Salamanca 
IS  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  but  that  raised  on 
the  borders  of  Galicia  is  execrably  bad.    Leon 
has  no  public  manufactures  worth  notice,  except 
that  of  hardware;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
domestic  manufacturing  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs 
for  home  consumption.     The  canal  of  Castile, 
constructed  about  fifty  years  ago,  passes  north- 
ward up  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga ;  but  it  was 
never  finished,  and  contributes  very  little  to  the 
advantage  of  the  districts  through  which  it  passes. 
The  kingdom  of  Leon  was  anciently  inhabited 
by  the  Vettonea  and  CaUaici,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  Roman  TarraconenstM,    Don  Pelayo  and  his 
suoces.<M)rs  during  the  8th  century,  formed  this  dis- 
trict into  a  kingdom,  called  after  its  capital,  and 
connected  with  that  of  Asturias.    It  was  first 
adde^i  to  Castile  in  1037,  but  continued  in  an  un- 
settled state  till  1230,  when  it  was  finally  united 
to  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Castile, 
Leon,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  former  kingd.  and 
nrov.  of  same  name,  50  m.  S.  Oviedo,  and  176  m. 
NW.  Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Co- 
runna.    Poj).  9,603  in  1857.    This  ancient  city, 
once  the  cap.  of  an  independent  kingdom  and  the 
residence  of  its  sovereigns,  stands  on  a  kind  of 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Bermesga  and  the  Torio. 
It  is  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  and  bears  in 
its  narrow,  unpaved  streets,  and  almost  riunoua 
houses,  the  indications  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness.   Among  the  public  ouildings  the  largest  is 
the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  iirith  a  lofty 
spire  desen'edly  admired  for  its  lightness  and  ele- 
gance :  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  comprises 
a  bishop  and  40  canons.  There  are  13  par.  churches 
in  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  2  canonical  houses 
for  Augustinian  monks,  with  7  other  monasteries. 
There  are  ah»o  4  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  for 
foundlings.    The  inhab.  are  employed  in  Uncn 
weaving,  in  knitting  stockings   and  caps,  and 
making  leather  gloves ;  there  are,  also,  some  tan- 
neries and  soap-factories.  The  surrounding  country 
is  bold  and  beautiful,  but  agriculture  is  in  the  most 
degraded  state.     Hay-making,  however,  though 
common  here,  is  not  usual  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 
Leon  was  founded  prior  to  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  Galba :  it  was  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Legio  §eptima  Germaniba,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  that  legion  being  stationed  here :  it  was 
the  first  laige  town  recovered  from  the  Moors,  after 
whose  expulsion,  in  722,  it  was  the  residence  of 
Christian  kings,  during  more  than  tliree  centuries. 
Leon,  a  town  of  Mexico,  prov.  Guanaxuato,  in 
a  fertile  plain,  and  on  the  road  from  Guanaxuato 
to  Lagos,  86  m.  WNW.  the  former  city.    Pop. 
estimated  at  6,500.    It  has  3  convents,  a  college^ 
and  a  h»»pital,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  com< 
LEON  (ISLA  DE),  a  long  and  narrow  island 
close  to  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  prov.  Cadiz,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  onlv  by  the  narrow 
but  deep  channel  of  Santri  PetrC  crossed  by  the 
bridge  of  Zuarzo,  which  being  the  only  point  of 
approach  to  the  citv  of  Cadiz,  is  defended  by  strong 
redoubts.    It  is  about  8  m.  long  by  about  2  m.  in 
breadth,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  dreary 
sandy  waste,  abounding  with  salt-water  marshes. 
Cadiz  occupies  a  small  peninsula  at  the  extremity 
of  a  long  sandy  isthmus,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  island  by  a  line  of  fortifications  called  the 
Cortadunu    (See  Cadiz.) 

LEON  DE  NICARAGUA,  a  city  of  Central 
America,  and  the  former  cap.  of  the  state  of  Nica- 
ragua ;  in  a  savannah  near  a  volcano,  by  whose 
eruptions  it  has  occasionally  suffered :  about  90  m» 
NW.  Grenada,  and  5  m.  from  the  NW.  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Leon.    Pop.  estimated  at  38,000.    It 
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is  surrounded  by  old  walls;  and  has  several 
Buburas,  a  cathedral  and  8  other  churches,  several 
convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  college.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  was  originally  founded,  in  1523, 
on  the  spot  now  called  Old  Leon,  but  was  removed 
tu  its  present  site  in  1532. 

LEONARD  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Haute  Vienne,  cap.  cant,  on  a  hill  near  the 
Vienne.  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  12  m. 
E.  Limoges.  Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  com.,  3,504.  It  was 
fortified  m  the  15th  centur>',  and  has  manufactures 
of  coarae  woollens,  paper,  earthenware,  4:c. 

LEONESSA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  prov.  Abruzzo  Ultra,  36  m. 
WSW.  Teramo,  and  14  m.  NNE.  Rieti.  Pop. 
6,196  in  1861.  The  town  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  some  laige  annual  fairs.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  wild  rugged  country,  in  an  amphitheatre, 
surrounded  by  mountains  which,  in  winter,  inter- 
cej)t  the  sun's  rays  for  half  the  day,  and  render  the 
climate  very  severe. 

LEONFORTE,  a  town  of  SicUy,  intend.  Catania, 
dist.  Nicosia,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  hollow  of  M.  Tavi, 
near  the  Giaretta,  and  37  m.  WNW.  Catania. 
Pop.  11,622  in  1862.  Leonforte  is  a  fine  town,  in 
a  healthy  situation.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  has  a  large  square,  from  which  two  long  and 
well-built  streets  diveige.  Its  trade  in  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  silk  is  considerable,  and  it  has  a  large 
annual  fair.  A  good  deal  of  asphaltum  is  found  in 
its  vicinity. 

LEPANTO  (TOWN  AND  GULF  OF), 
Lepanto  (an.  Xaupactus),  a  sea-port  town  of  W. 
Greece,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
about  3^  m.  £N£.  from  the  castle  of  Roumelia.at 
its  entrance,  and  1  m,  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Morino.  Pop.  2,600  in  1861.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  castle  of 
little  strength,  whence  two  walls  come  down  to 
the  sea,  enclosing  the  town  on  either  side.  The 
harbour,  within  the  town,  is  shallow,  and  fit  only 
for  small  craft,  and  the  place  has  very  little  trade. 
In  antiquity  Naupactus  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
dining  the  reign  of  Jostinian.  Its  present  walls 
are  built  on  the  foandations  o(  those  by  which  it 
was  suiTOunded  in  antiqaity* 

Lepanto  has  given  its  name  to  the  extensive 
gulf  on  which  it  is  situated,  anciently  the  Corin- 
thiacua  Smua,  w  Bay  of  Corinth*  The  entrance 
to  the  gulf,  between  the  ruined  castles  of  the 
Morea  and  Roumelia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Patras,  is  only  about  1  m.  across.  Within,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  magnificent  basin,  stretching  £.  with 
A  little  inclination  to  the  S.  to  Mazi,  a  distance  of 
about  78  m.,  being,  where  widest,  about  20  m. 
across.  Corinth,  whence  it  formeriy  derived  its 
name,  is  situated  near  its  S.  extremity.  It  has 
many  fine  bays  and  harbours;  and,  in  antiquity, 
there  were  several  considerable  towns  on  its  bonks. 
Between  the  castles,  at  its  entrance,  there  are  from 
30  to  35  fathoms  water;  and  within  the  gulf  the 
water  is  f|penerally  very  deep,  there  being  no 
soundings  m  the  centre  at  800  fathoms. 

Lepanto  has,  also,  given  its  name  to  one  of  the 
greatest  conflicts  of  modem  times.  Philip  II., 
king  of  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  Venetians,  entered, 
in  1570,  mto  a  league  against  the  Turkish  sultan 
Sclim,  who,  having  conquerad  Cyprus,  and  become 
very  powerful  at  sea,  threatened  to  invade  Italy. 
The  Turks,  being  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the 
confederates,  assembled  a  poweriul  fleet  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  having  a  la^  land  force  on  board, 
'i'ho  allies,  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
liaving  made  equally  great  prgpaiations^  the  two  | 
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armaments  encountered  each  other  on  the  7th  of 
October,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto. 
The  contest  was  long,  bloodv,  and  destructiva; 
and  was  maintained,  on  both  sides,  with  invincible 
courage  and  resolution.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
allies  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  Turks  lost 
above  25,000  men,  killed,  and  10,000  taken  pri- 
soners, and  with  the  exception  of  30  or  40  galleys, 
that  effected  their  escape,  their  whole  fleet  was 
either  taken  or  destroyed.  The  Christians  lost 
about  10,000  men,  killed  in  the  eni^agement,  or 
who  died  of  their  wounds.  Estimating  it  by  the 
number  of  men  engaged,  this  was  certainly  the 
gpreatest  sea-fight  that  has  taken  place  in  modem 
times.  It  was,  also,  the  first  signal  victory 
achieved  over  the  Turks,  and  diffused  the  greatest 
joy  throughout  Christendom. 

LERIDA  (an.  //erdia),a  fortified  town  of  Spain, 
Catalonia,  85  m.  W.  Barcelona,  and  72  m.  £.  by 
S.  Saragossa,  on  the  railway  from  Saragoesa  to 
Barcelona.  Pop.  19,560,  in' 1857.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  S^re  (crossed  here  by  a  handsome 
bridge),  under  the  protection  of  a  hill,  on  which 
are  seen  the  mins  of  a  castle  now  going  to  decay, 
but  formerly  of  considerable  strength.  Owing  to 
the  excess  of  stagnant  water  in  the  vicinijty,  Le- 
rida  is  unhealthy,  and  fevers  prevail  in  spring  and 
summer.  A  good  quay,  however,  has  oeon  con- 
stmcted,  which  not  only  keeps  out  the  river,  but 
forms  a  fine  promenade.  Its  principal  street  is 
nearly  1  m.  long ;  but  the  rest  of  the  town  is  con- 
fined, and  the  houses  are  generally  ill  built.  A 
cathedral,  three  parish  churches,  a  military  hos- 
pital, and  a  priests'  college  (formeriv  celebrated  as 
a  university,  but  suppressed  by  Philip  V.),  are  the 
chief  public  buildings;  but  none  requires  notice 
except  the  cathedraL  A  double  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  terrace  on  which  the  church  gates 
open ;  tlie  principal  front  is  embellished  with  six 
fluted  Connthian  pilasters,  between  which  are 
three  doors  with  flnely-wrought  iron  gates,  and 
the  building  is  surmounted  by  two  handsome 
square  towers.  The  surrounding  country,  being 
thoroughly  irrigated,  is  extremely  productive, 
particularly  in  wine,  for  which  its  gravelly  sili- 
cious  BoU  U  well  suited.  Silkworms,  also,  are 
reared  in  considerable  quantities.  It  has  some 
silk  and  other  fabrics,  but  they  are  not  very  im- 
portant. 

Lcrida  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  its  con- 
nection with  Roman  history.  In  the  plain  below 
Ilerdaf  Scipio  (anno  216  *a.c.)  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Carthaginian  Hanno ;  and  about 
150  years  afterwards  it  was  rendered  famous  by 
the  'difficulties  under   which  Julius  Caesar  was 

E laced  when  encamped  in  its  neighbourhood.  He 
ad  taken  possession  of  a  plain  shut  in  between 
the  rivers  Uinga  and  Sicoris,  and  defended  by  a 
deep  intrenchment,  whilst  at  the  some  time  Pe- 
treius  and  Afranius,  Pompey's  generals,  were  en- 
camped on  a  hill  between  him  and  Ilerdo.  la  the 
intermediate  space  is  a  small  plain,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rises  an  eminence,  which,  if  setaed  and 
fortified,  would  enable  its  occupier  to  cut  oflf  all 
communication  with  the  city.  For  this,  during 
five  hours,  the  eppoeing  artnies  maintained  a 
doubtful  conflict ;  but,  in  the  end,  fortune  declared 
in  favour  of  Afranius,  and  Caesar  retreated  to  his 
camp.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  disastrous  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  him  that,  by  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  his  bndges  hod  been  broken  down, 
the  country  laid  under  water,  and  all  oommonica- 
tion  cut  on  with  those  districts  by  which  his  army 
was  provisioned.  Famine  was  the  immediate  con- 
sequence; and  Oesar  himself  says :  ^Jiiiiittmvim 
inopia/rumenti  diminueralt  atque  imeommofia  in  dtet 
auffebaniur  ;  et  tarn  paucis  tUebus  magtta  erat  rmmm 
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facta  eomMhdaiio,  ac  aefartuna  indmafotrat^  mi  aot- 
tri  magma  imopid  rentm  eanJUctarentur ;  iUi  omnUnu 
ahnndaremt  rebuB,  nperiorempu  habereniurj  Canar 
however,  withoat  k«8  of  time,  set  hb  men  to  work, 
aici  having^  made  a  sufficient  number  of  light  and 
fM'ftable  canoes,  aent  a  party  up  the  riTcr  during 
the  night,  who,  with  theae  boata,  effected  a  landing, 
axul  fortified  a  camp.  *JIiie  Ugionem  pogtea  tran»- 
dvcit;  aique  ex  utrdqfie  parie  pomUm  intiituiwn 
parjicit  bidua,  Ita  eomitatia,  et  guifrumtnii  cauad 
f,roce*aeraut,  hUo  ad  te  rteifnV  (Ca».  de  BelL  Civ., 
L  c.  O'i,  54.)  Lerida  has  sustained  many  sieges ; 
it  waa  taken  hy  storm  in  1707,  during  the  war  of 
ih<>  »ucce9tioii  $  and  the  French  again  besieged  it 
ill  1)S10. 

LERWICK,  an  eminent  fishing  station  and  bor. 
sA  lonmy,  on  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Shet- 
Liihi  or  Zetland  Islands,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  W.  maiigin  of  the  Sound  of  Bressay,  oppo- 
site Brcflsav  laland.    Pop.  3,061  in  1861.    The 
tewn  is  built  along  the  curvature  of  the  bay,  and 
riMbti^ts  of  a  number  of  white  houses,  of  from  two 
t(>  chxee  stories  in  height,  with  their  gables  in  the 
Ncnregian  style,  turned  to  the  street,  but  disposed 
w;th  the  utmost  irregularity,  and  an  utter  disre- 
pinl  of  every  convenience,  except  that  of  being 
2?  near  mm  possible  to  the  water.    The  town-hall, 
T-insh  church,  and  three  dissenting  chapels  are 
ilie  (mly  public  buildings.    The  harbour,  which  is 
(rntirely  land-locked  by  Bressay  Island,  is  so  ample 
x'mh  it  might  contain  nearly  the  whole  British 
n.:\-y.    Bm^aay  Sound  is  a  rendezvous  for  Davis 
^t^ut^  and  Greenland  whale  ships,  which  here  take 
on  boanl  supplies  of  proviuons,  and  complete  their 
(Trn-s  with  seamen  l^longing  to  the  islands,  whom 
ttu'v  part  with  on  their  return.    This  has  always 
lit-n  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Dutch 
li<  ning  fishery ;  but  the  fishery  is  now  chiefly  in 
tiie  hands,  not  merely  of  the  mhab.  of  Lerwick, 
luit  of  the  islanders  generally,  who  resort  thither 
It  the  purpose.     Cod  and  other  species  of  white 
li-h  are  caught  in  the  bay  and  neighbouring  sea, 
and  are  also  extensively  exported.    There  is  a 
manofiKtory  of  straw-plaiting  for  gentlemen's  hats 
jii  U  ladies'  bonnets;  a  branch  of  business  carried 
•in  both  in  the  Orkneys  and  Zetland  Islands. 
WooUen  stockings,  under  clothing,  and  gloves,  all 
«n»ught  with  the  hand,  and  sometimes  of  extra- 
ordinary fineness,  are  exported  from  Lerwick.    It 
)j;i4  a  custom  house,  the  gross  revenue  of  which, 
iu  1863,  was  124^. ;  hi  1860,  it  was  but  All    The 
5biipkeepen  are   in  the  habit  of  shutting  their 
•>ih)ps  daring  breakfast  and  dinner.    Provisions  are 
ainindaot,  and  about  a  half  cheaper  than  on  the 
main  land  of  Scotland. 

Lmrick  was  built  above  200  years  ago,  princi- 
palty  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Dutch  fisher- 
mvo,  2,000  of  whose  busses  were  then  said  to  have 
Ui'n  often  collected  in  Bressay  Sound.  It  has, 
h<»werer,  be^d  more  prosperous  during  the  last  30 
yean  than  at  any  previous  period.  Fort  Char- 
lotte, fur  the  protection  of  the  town  from  attacks 
by  tea,  stands  a  little  to  the  S.  The  inhab.  are  of 
^Scandinavian  descent. 

LESINA,  and  LISSA,  two  iahmds  of  the  Adri- 
atic, belonging  to  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  in  Dal- 
nutia,  the  first  25  m.  S.,  and  the  second  83  m.  SW. 
Sfialatro.  United  area,  260  sq.  m.  Pop.  of  Leeina 
l'i.o39,  and  of  Liasa  5,210  in  1857.  Both  islands 
are  in  great  part  moimtainous,  but  they  have,  not- 
withstanding, a  considerable  extent  of  lower  and 
yrudoctive  land.  Lesina  (an.  PharoB,  or  Pharia) 
\i  mA,  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the 
Adriatic,  with  a  great  variety  of  valuable  products. 
Oirn  is  raised  on  the  low  grounds,  but  the  quantity 
U  insufficient  to  aupply  the  consumption  of  the 
iohabi:  among  ita  other  products  are  wine,  oil, 
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figs,  almonds,  saffron,  oranges,  aloes,  and  honey' 
It  has  considerable  numbers  of  sheep,  and  thewi* 
with  wool  and  cheese,  are  among  the  articles  of 
export.  The  products  of  lissa  (the  an.  lua)  are 
similar  to  the  above,  and  in  it,  also,  the  supply  of 
com  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  The  wine 
of  Lissa,  which  was  commended  by  Athenaeus,  is 
now  sadly  degenerated.  The  inhab.  of  these 
islands  are  chiefiy  employed  in  fishing,  and  great 
Quantities  of  fish  are  taken  round  their  shores. 
They  both  furnish  good  marble,  and  prepare  rose- 
marv  oil,  liqueurs,  %c.  The  town  of  Lesina,  near 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  same  name,  had 
2,820  inhabitants  in  1857.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bisliop,  whose  diocese  comprises  the  islands  Lesina, 
Lissa,  and  Brazza.  In  Lissa,  which  in  antiquity 
had  several  flourishing  towns,  is  also  San  Giorgio, 
with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Dalmatia. 

LESLIE,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  manufacturing 
town  of  Scotland,  oo.  Fife,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Leven,  1^  m.  N.  of  the  public 
road  between  Kirkcaldy  and  Cupar-Fife,  7^  m. 
N.  by  W.  the  former,  and  »A  SW.  by  S.  the 
Utter.  Pop.  2,264  in  1861.  The  town  cousLsts 
chiefly  of  one  street,  and  contains  a  par.  church 
and  several  dissenting  chapels.  Leslie  House,  the 
seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Rothes,  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Leslie  has  mills  for  flax-spin- 
ning, employing  above  500  hands.  Weaving  of 
cotton,  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  manu- 
facturers, and  of  the  coaner  species  of  linen  fabrics, 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  also 
three  rather  extensive  bleach-fields.  Leslie  has 
existed  as  a  town  for  upwards  of  300  years.  Dr. 
Pitcaim,  the  celebrated  physician  and  Latin  poet, 
was  bom  at  Pitcaim,  the  family  seat,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town.  At  Strathhenry,  near  this 
place,  the  seat  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Adam 
Snutb,  author  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  when 
only  three  years  of  age,  was  carried  away  by  a 
party  of  gip^^ies.  The  inhabs.  of  the  place  have 
lon^  been  noted  for  their  rage  for  religious  and 
pohtical  discussions.  The  first  *  Political  Union  * 
formed  in  Scotland  was  at  Leslie,  in  1831. 

LETTEKKKNNY,  an  inland  town  and  river 

Sort  of  Ireland,  oo.  Donegal,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the 
wiUy,  4  m.  from  the  SVV.  extremity  of  the  lough 
of  the  same  name^  and  18  m.  WSW.  Londonderry. 
Pop.  2,160  in  1861.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
was  exactly  the  same  in  1831.  The  town  consists 
of  a  square  and  a  single  street,  and  has  a  parish 
church,  a  Kom.  Cath.  chapel,  three  Presbyterian 
meeting  houses,  a  national  school,  a  fever  hospital, 
with  a  dispensary,  court  house,  and '  bridewell. 
General  sessions  are  held  in  April  and  Oct.,  petty 
sessions  every  Wednesday,  and  it  is  a  constabu- 
lary station.  Markets  on  Fridays;  fairs  on  the 
first  Friday  in  Jan^  12th  Mav,  10th  July,  third 
Friday  in  August,  and  8th  ^lov.  Some  trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  export  of  com  and  other  raw 
produce,  the  river  admitting  vessels  of  150  tons 
to  come  up  from  the  lough  to  near  the  town. 

LEUCTRA,  an  ancient  village  of  Greece,  in  the 
Theban  territories,  now  Leftra  or  Lcfka,  9  or  10 
m.  WSW.  Thebes.  It  is  at  present  only  a  heap  of 
rains,  but  is  famous  in  ancient  history  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
anno  871  B.C.,  by  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  over  the  Spartans.  The  latter  were 
superior  in  number  and  perhaps,  also,  in  d^ipUne 
and  military  skill,  to  their  adversaries ;  but  the 
ability  of  their  geneitels  enabled  the  Thebans  to 
achieve,  despite  every  disadvantage,  the  greatest 
triumph  ever  won  by  one  Greek  army  over  another. 
Cleombrotus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  left  dead  on 
the  field,  with  many  of  hi0  principal  officers,  and 
the  flower  of  his  troops*    Sparta  lost  with  thia 
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battle  the  ascendancy  she  had  long  enjoyed  among 
the  Grecian  states.  (Xenophon,  Hellan.,  lib.  vL 
cap.  4 ;  Diodonis  Siculus,  lib.  xv.) 

LEUTSCHAU  -(Hangar.  Ldcze)^  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zi])s,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  a  hill  120  m.  N£.  Pesth.  Pop.  6,864  in  1857. 
The  town  is  old  and  ill  built,  but  has  a  lai^e  and 
handsome  square,  a  Gothic  church,  with  the  largest 
organ  in  Hungary,  a  large  old  town-hall,  a  new 
council-house,  and  several  other  edifices,  the  oldest 
Lutheran  gymnasium  in  Hungary,  a  Kom.  Cath. 
gymnasium,  a  high  school,  a  noble  female  semi- 
nar^',  and  an  asylum  for  soldiers'  children.  It 
produces  linen  fabrics  and  mead,  of  which  last  a 
good  deal  is  sent  into  Poland. 

LEVANT,  a  term  applied  to  designate  the  coasta 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Cape  Matapan  round  the  ^gean  Sea, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  to  the  western  confines  of 
Egypt.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  trade  with  these 
countries  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  other  Italians,  who 
gave  to  them  the  general  designation  of  Levanter 
or  Eastern  countries.  But  the  term  Levant,  being 
no  longer  vernacular  in  the  lan^piages  of  the  na- 
tions now  principally  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
the  countries  referred  to,  seems  to  be  fiUling  into 
disuse. 

LEVEN,  a  bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  a  level  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name^  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  19^  m.  N.  by  E. 
Edinburgh :  on  the  W.  of  the  river  is  its  suburb 
of  Dubbieside,  or  Inverleven.  Pop.  2,723  in  1861. 
Leven  consists  of  two  principal,  and  not  very  re- 
gular, streets,  running  parallel  to  each  other  £. 
and  W.,  with  a  variety  of  bye-lanes  and  detached 
houses.  The  communication  between  Leven  and 
its  suburb  was  long  maintained  by  a  suspension- 
bridge  over  the  river,  but  a  stone  bridge  was  built 
in  1840.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  par. 
church,  a  Free  church,  and  chapels  belon^ng  to 
the  ReUef  and  the  Associate  Synod.  There  is,  also, 
a  small  congregation  of  Independents.  There  are 
two  libraries,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  great 
variety  of  friendly  societies. 

Leven  b  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  manufactures. 
There  are  a  number  of  mills  for  spinning  flax, 
driven  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  steam,  em- 
ploying about  600  hands.  There  are,  besides, 
many  hand-loom  weavers  of  coarse  linens.  It  has 
also  foundries  for  cast-iron,  brick  and  tile  works, 
and  other  manufactures.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  spring- 
tides it  admits  vessels  of  about  300  tons,  out  it 
dries  at  low  water,  and  ia,  owing  to  sand-banks, 
difficult  of  access. 

LEWES,  a  parL  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  oo.  Sussex,  rape  and  hund.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Ouse  (crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge), 
7  m.  NE.  Brighton,  43  m.  S.  London  by  road,  and 
60  m.  by  London^  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  pari*  bor.,  which  comprises,  with  the 
old  bor.,  parta  of  four  out-parishes,  9,716  in  1861, 
against  9,282  in  1841.  The  town  is  principally 
situated  on  a  steep  declivity  W.  of  the  Ouse,  which 
here  cuts  through  the  chalk  hills ;  but  it  partly, 
also,  stands  on  the  level  ground  on  the  K  side, 
ahelteied  by  the  South  Downs,  that  rise  abruptly 
almost  dose  to  the  river  banks.  The  streets  are 
broad,  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas; 
and  the  town  generally  haa  an  appearance  of 
wealth  and  reepectability.  The  chief  public  build- 
ing ia  the  assise-hall,  in  High  Street,  erected  in 
1812,  at  an  expense  of  16,^/.,  comprising  two 
courts,  a  (»uncil  chamber,  and  other  apartments. 
The  house  of  ooorrectionj  built  on  the  plan  of 
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Howard,  in  1794,  was  greatly  enlarged  in  181 7« 
and  now  contains  about  70  capacious  rooms  f<»r 
prisoners,  with  16  cells  for  solitary  confinement. 
The  silent  system,  with  hard  labour,  is  rigidly 
enforced.  There  are  eight  churchea;  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical livings  comprise  four  rectories,  two  of 
which  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  There 
are,  likewise,  eight  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
and  Calvinist  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents^ 
and  Unitarians,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  churche^s 
are  attached  well-attended  Sunday  schools.  The 
free  grammar  school,  suppoHed  to  have  been  founded 
in  1512,  and  rebuilt  in  1850,  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  provides  gratuitous  instruction  in  classics  to 
12  boys,  the  sons  of  burgesses ;  and  there  is  a  uni- 
versity exhibition  for  the  scholars,  tenable  for  four 
years,  of  the  annual  value  of  3bL  There  ia  also  a 
diocesan  schooL  National,  Lancastrian,  and  infant 
schools  furnish  elementary  instruction  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor ;  and  there  are  several  endowed 
charities  and  benevolent  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  aged,  sick,  and  indi^^t.  Lewes  had  for- 
merly an  extensive  trade  m  wool ;  but  this  has 
greatly  declined;  and  Uie  present  traffic  of  the 
place,  independently  of  a  very  considerable  retail 
trade  with  the  resident  gentry  of  the  district,  is 
chiefly  in  grain,  malt,  sheep,  and  cattle.  It  is 
estimated  that  upwards  of  80,000  sheep  are  Fold 
annually  at  the  Sept.  and  Oct.  fairs.  The  Ouse 
is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  London,  through  Newhaven, 
its  port.  (See  NEWHAViUf.)  Lewes  is  a  bor.  by 
prescription,  and  u  governed  by  two  headboroughs 
and  two  constables,  elected  by  the  burgesses ;  but 
these  officers  are  subject  to  Uie  jurisdiction  of  the 
CO.  magistrates.  The  Lent  and  summer  assizes 
are  held  here,  and  the  Quarter  sessiona  for  the  K 
division  of  Sussex  are  held  in  Jan.,  April,  June, 
and  Oct.  This  bor.  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  being  vested 
in  the  scot  and  lot  payers  within  the  bor.  The 
Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  bor.  lo  as 
to  include  with  the  old  bor.  parts  of  the  pars,  of 
Southover,  St  Anne*s,  St.  Thomas-in-the-ClifTe, 
and  South  Mailing.  Registered  electors,  643  in 
1865.  Lewes  is  the  place  of  election  for  the  mems. 
for  the  E.  division  of  Sussex,  and  the  head  of  a 
poor  law  union,  comprising  7  para.  Markets  on 
Tuesday;  cattle  fairs.  May  8  and  Whit-Tuesday; 
large  sheep  fairs,  Sept.  21  and  Oct  2. 

The  fact  of  Lewes  being  a  Roman  sution  aeema 
extremely  doubtful ;  but  it  had  acquired  its  present 
name  (said  to  be  derived  from  letwety  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  for  pastures)  at  least  two  centuries 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  William  the  Con- 
queror tixed  on  Lewes  as  the  site  of  one  of  those 
fortresses  by  which  he  kept  in  awe  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects; and  considerable  remains  of  it  still  exist, 
on  a  commanding  height,  NW.  of  the  town.  One 
prateway  is  nearly  entire ;  and  the  keep,  which  is 
in  tolerable  preservation,  has  recently  been  re- 
paired. K  of  the  town  also  are  the  ruins  of  a  verv 
ancient  and  wealthy  priory,  the  walls  of  whicK 
enclosed  an  area  of  about  33  acres :  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  its  revenues  amounted  to 
l,090t 

LEWISHAM,  a  populous  village  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone,  and 
half-hund.  Blackheath,  on  the  Ravensboume,  a 
trib.  of  the  Thames,  4^  m.  SE.  London,  on  the 
South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  Lewisham  vil- 
lage, 7.872,  and  of  par.  22,808,  in  1861.  Area  of 
par.,  which  includes  the  hainlet  of  Sydenham,  6,220 
acres.  The  village  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  street, 
lined  with  good  nooses,  and  extending  about  2  m. 
along  the  Hastings  road.    The  lanes  leading  in 
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diflerent  directions  abound  with  handsome  viUas 
and  detached  residences,  inhabited  by  opulent 
merchants  and  retired  citizens,  attracted  tnither 
by  the  U^tr  of  the  scenery  and  superior  salubrity 
<»f  the  air.  'The  parish  church,  which  stands  near 
the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a  handsome  structure, 
erected  in  1882,  on  the  site  of  an  older  but  still 
modem  building,  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, Independents,  and  other  dissenters;  in 
Sydenham,  besides  a  district  church  and  episcopal 
chapel,  there  are  five  dissenters'  meeting-houses. 
A  grammar-school,  founded  in  1647,  and  now 
under  the  trusteeship  of  the  Leather-sellers'  Com- 
pany of  London,  is  conducted  by  an  upper  and 
under  master,  and  well  attended.  A  charity  school, 
three  subscription  day  schools,  and  several  Sunday 
schools,  have  been  established  for  teaching  poor 
children ;  and  there  are  almshouses  for  six  poor 
women,  and  minor  charitable  bequests.  The  trade 
of  the  village  is  almost  confined  to  the  supply  of 
the  families  resident  within  the  par. ;  but  at  Loam- 
pit  Hill  some  marl  and  chalk  pits  furnish  consider- 
able quantities  of  lime,  and  there  are  some  large 
brick  and  tile  fields. 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  U.  States, 
ct\  Fayette,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  Town-forte, 
a  tributarv  of  the  Elkhom  river,  25  m.  ESE.  Frank- 
fort, and  f  0  m.  S.  Cincinnati.  Pop.  12,395  in  1860. 
The  town  stands  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  district,  with 
'  a  great  many  comfortable-looking  villas  and  farm- 
hiHxses  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief  street  is 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  80  feet  wide. 
Ijexington  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the 
Mate,  and  for  a  long  time  was  its  political,  as  it  still 
19  its  commercial,  cap.  Its  chief  public  estab.  is 
Transylvania  university,  the  oldest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  W.  states.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1 788,  and  has  13  professors,  and  usually  about  300 
students.  In  1829  the  principal  edifice,  with  the 
library,  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  another  librar}' 
of  4,400  vols,  has  been  collected.  There  are  several 
t^u perior  private  schools.  The  state  lunatic  asylum, 
founded  m  1824,  the  U.  States  branch  bank,  court- 
house;, mailiet-house,  a  large  masonic  hall,  and 
«i^ht  churches,  are  the  other  chief  public  edifices. 
Lexington  has  manufactures  of  cotton  bagging, 
furdagc,  woollen  cloths  and  yam,  carpets,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  town  derivedits  name  from  a  party 
of  hunters,  who  first  heard,  while  encamped  on  the 
»(K>t  where  it  stands,  of  the  memorable  engage- 
ment between  the  American  and  British  troops  at 
l^xington,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  A  railroad, 
"Jri  m.  in  length,  connecting  this  town  with  Frank- 
furt, »  continued  to  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio. 

LEVDEN  (Lat.  Lugdunum  Batavarufn)^  a  cele- 
brated citv  of  the  Netherlxuids,  on  the  Old  Khine, 
21m.  S\\ .  Amsterdam,  and  10  m.  NE.  the  Hague. 
«»n  the  railway  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Hague. 
I'op.  37,191  in  1861.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
rampwts  and  a  wet  ditch,  and  is  entered  by 
ancient  gateways.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  c'mgel^ 
or  ditch,  which  everywhere  encompasses  the  town 
except  where  it  b  cut  by  the  Khine,  is  planted  a 
Ijeauti/ul  double  avenue  of  trees,  and  on  the  inner 
Mde  rise  the  low  green  moundit,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  waUa.  Like  other  Dutch  towns,  Leyden 
\A  traveiaed  by  canals,  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges ;  though,  as  its  trade  is  but  tritiing,  the 
canals  are  of  Uttle  use.  The  streets  are  usually 
long,  broad,  and  well  built;  there  are  some 
p.tnking  public  edifices,  and  the  town  has  an  an- 
tique venerable  appearance.  The  Breede  Straat 
(UroAd  Street)  of  Leyden  is  not  unlike  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford,  reckoned  among  the  finest  in 
Kcnope.  The  houses  in  the  Breede  Straat  are 
generally  picturesque;  and,  though  the  number 
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of  colleges  of  ancient  architecture,  with  their  tur- 
rets, towers,  and  spires,  in  the  High  Street  of  Ox- 
ford, exceed  the  number  of  public  buildings  in  the 
Broad  Street  of  Leyden,  there  is  one,  at  least,  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  most  picturesque 
college  in  High  Street.  This  is  the  old  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  built,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  in  front, 
in  the  year  1574.  It  has  a  tall  spire,  somewhat 
remarkable  in  its  architecture,  and  not  inel^ant. 
It  is  built  of  a  dark  blue  stone,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  black  marble,  and  its  prominent  parts 
are  tipped  with  gilding.  The  body  of  the  build- 
ing has  nearly  uirty  windows  on  a  line  in  front, 
three  pediments,  or  gables,  highly  ornamented,  a 
handsome  balustrade,  surmounted  by  a  ridge  of 
stoue  globes,  and  the  whole  front  of  this  remark- 
able piece  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  be 

*  With  glist'nlng  spires,  and  pinnacles  adom'd.' 

The  ground-floor  of  the  town-house  is  appro- 
priated as  a  market  for  butchers'  meat,  but  this  is 
not  seen  from  the  street.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  cleanliness  of  Levden  in  all  its  streets, 
whether  those  with  or  tLose  without  canals.  The 
former,  with  their  quays,  are  particularly  neat, 
and  the  bridges  are  mostly  of  stone :  there  are  not 
fewer  than  150  bridges.  In  the  council  and  audience 
chambers,  on  the  first-floor  of  the  town-hall,  are 
several  valuable  paintings,  as  the  Last  Judgment, 
by  Lucas  Van  Leyden ;  a  lar^e  picture,  represent- 
ing the  state  of  the  city  and  its  inhab.  during  its 
siege  by  the  Spaniards,  including  a  portrait  of  the 
heroic  burgomaster  Yanderwer^  The  church  of 
St.  Peter,  founded  in  1821,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
edifices  in  Holland,  contains  the  tombs  of  Boer- 
haave,  the  Meermans,  Scaliger,  and  Camper. 
Near  this  church  is  a  large  open  square,  orna- 
mented with  trees,  and  having  a  canal  in  its 
centre;  it  was  formerly  covered  with  houses, 
accidentally  destroyed  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
boat  laden  with  gunpowder  in  the  canal,  in  1807. 
About  150  persons  lost  their  lives  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  church  of  St.  Pancras  has  also  a  most 
imposing  front,  and  the  tomb  of  Yanderwerf.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  ruined  tower,  called 
the  burg.,  of  uncertain  but  ancient  date,  erected 
on  the  only  elevated  spot  of  ground  for  many 
miles  round. 

Leyden  is  a  very  dull,  inanimate  town,  without 
manufactures,  trade,  or  bustle  of  any  kind.  But 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  pleasant  residence  for 
men  of  learning  and  research.  Its  university, 
which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Europe,  was  founded  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  1575,  to  reward  the  inhab. 
for  their  bravery,  and  as  some  compensation  for 
the  sufferings  they  sustained  during  the  siege  of 
the  city  by  the  Spaniards  It  soon  attained  to 
the  highest  estimation,  being  deservedly  esteemed 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  continental  schools  for 
the  studv  of  classics,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity. 
Among  Its  professors  are  the  illustrious  names  of 
Douza,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Daniel  Heinsius,  Go- 
marus,  Arminius,  Boerhaave,  Yan  Swieten, 
Leeuenhoeck,  Sgravesande,  Burman,  and  Ruhn- 
ken.  Grotius  and  Descartes  were  of  the  number 
of  its  pupils,  as  were  Evelvn,  Fielding,  and  Gold- 
smith; and  though  no  longer  so  celebrated  as 
formerly,  it  is  still  extremely  well  conducted,  has 
valuable  libraries  and  scientific  collections,  and 
able  and  learned  profeasotfa.  There  are  about  700 
students  on  the  average.  The  college  buildings 
are  detached,  and,  in  fact,  are  placed  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  in  different  streets ; 
they  are  all  plain  stone  and  brick,  and  sufficiently 
evince,  by  their  appearance,  that  they  have  been 
intended'for  use  and  not  for  onuunent.    The  ptiu- 
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cipal  of  these  buildings,  which  is  very  old,  and 
was  formerly  a  religious  house,  stands  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  city ;  its  haU,  in  which  the  aenatua 
ticademicua  meets,  is  adorned  with  a  fine  portrait 
of  William  prince  of  Orange,  founder  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  upwards  of  100  portraits  of  professors 
in  historical  succession.  The  senatus  consists  of 
83  professors ;  and  as  Leyden  University  requires 
no  test  of  religious  faith,  either  from  its  professors 
or  scholars,  it  comprises  all  sects  and  denomina- 
tions, both  Christian  and  Jewish.  Most  of  the 
lectures  are  delivered  in  Latin>  and  the  public 
announcement  of  the  courses  is  in  that  language. 
The  students,  who  wear  no  particular  dress,  reside 
in  lodgings  in  the  town ;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber subscribe  to  a  club-house  and  reading-room, 
supplied  with  German  and  French  publications. 
The  students  of  Leyden  bear  a  high  character  for 
diligence. 

The  museum  of  natural  history,  attached  to  the 
university,  surpasses  most  others  in  Europe,  being 
mainly  indebted  for  its  excellence  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  naval  officers  and  foreign  etn- 
ploye$j  who  take  every  opportunity  of  forwarding 
natural  curiosities  to  their  native  country ;  but  it 
also  owes  much  to  the  acquisition  q(  the  valuable 
collection  of  binis  by  Tcmminck,  and  to  the  la- 
bours of  travellers  and  collectors  sent  by  the 
aenatua  to  Africa,  S.  America,  and  other  parta  of 
the  globe.  The  museum,  which  is  open  gratia  to 
all  classes,  consists  of  an  upper  and  under  story, 
occupying  four  sides  of  a  large  court  The  classi- 
fication of  the  animal  kingdom  is  according  to  the 
system  at  Cuvier ;  and  such  is  the  zeal  mimifested 
in  perfecting  the  collections,  that  at  one  time,  not 
very  long  ago,  2,500  guilders,  or  208^  sterling, 
were  paid  by  the  university  for  one  shell  of  a 
natUiluaj  to  complete  the  senes  of  such  specimens. 
The  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  papyri,  jewellery,  and  gold  ornaments ; 
and  comprises  monuments  from  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage, and  the  largest  collection  of  Etruscan 
bronzes  N.  of  the  Alps.  Si^k^ld's  extensive  and 
valuable  Japanese  museum  ia  also  in  Leyden. 
The  library  of  the  university  has  nearly  100,000 
printed  volumes,  and  14,000  MSS.,  more  than 
2,000  of  which  are  Arabic.  The  botanic  garden, 
which  comprises  several  acres,  and  is  extremely 
well  laid  out,  has  an  extensive  series  of  speci- 
mens, arranged  according  to  the  systems  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Jussieu,  with  extensive  conservatories 
for  rearing  and  preserving  tropical  plants. 

Leyden  has  a  good  observatory,  seventeen 
churches  (one  of  which  is  Rom.  Cath.) ;  two  hos- 
pitals; a  naval  and  military  asylum  ;  an  arsenal; 
custom-house ;  chamber  of  commerce ;  societies  of 
Dutch  literature,  science,  and  poetry;  branches 
of  the  Society  of  Public  Good,  the  National 
Economical  Society,  and  the  Dutch  Society  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  an  academy  of  design.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  children  belonging  to  the  city  are 
being  instructed,  and  that  there  is  not  one  person 
unable  to  read  and  write. 

In  the  17th  century  the  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloth  was  exUen8i\-ely  carried  on  at  Ley- 
den, and  the  city  is  said  to  have  had,  in  1659, 
about  3,000  houses  and  100,000  inhab.  Its  cloth 
manufacture  has  been  for  a  lengthened  period 
comparatively  unimportant ;  but  it  is  still  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  particularly  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  cloths,  and  of  counterpanes  and  rugs. 
It  also  carries  on  some  other  branches  of  industry, 
and  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  wool,  butter,  and 
other  articles  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  con- 
nected by  canals,  as  well  as  railway,  with  Amster- 
dam, Haarlem,  Delfl,  and  the  Hague. 

During  the  latter  part  of  th%  17th  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  most  oelC'* 
brated  branch  of  industry  carried  on  at  Leyden 
was  that  of  printing  and  publishing.  Many  of 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Dutch  ediiaons 
of  the  classics,  in  12mo.,  8vo.,  and  4to.,  including 
most  of  those  b^  the  Elzevirs,  issued  frcHu  the 
presses  of  this  city,  and  conferred  on  it  renown. 
A  good  deal  of  printing  and  publishing  is  stiU 
carried  on,  but  tne  works  now  published  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  old  ckefa-dmivre. 

The  siege  of  Leyden  by  the  Spaniards  in  1574 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  hbtory 
of  the  great  stru^le  made  by  the  United  Pn>- 
vinces  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  blind 
and  brutal  despotism  of  Spain*  The  inhabitants 
displayed  the  most  invincible  courage  and  reso- 
lution. Valdez,  the  Spanish  genera^  despairing 
of  being  able  to  carry  the  town  by  storm,  en- 
deavoured to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
it  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  effect  its 
reduction  by  famine.  He  completed  his  lines  of 
circumvallation,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his 
object,  as  to  entail  the  most  tremendous  suffering 
on  the  inhabitants,  without,  however,  shaking  their 
determination  to  die  rather  than  give  up  their 
city  to  the  enemy.  At  length  the  country  round 
the  town  having  Men  laid  underwater,  a  squadron 
of  flat-bottomed  boats  laden  with  provisions  and 
stores  made  its  way  through  the  Spanish  lines  to 
the  city.  This  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
siege,  the  Spaniards  being  obliged  immediately  to 
raise  it,  after  having  incurred  a  very  heavy  loss. 

Leyden  has  given  birth  to  some  highly  distin- 
guished individuals.  Rembrandt  was  bom  (in 
1606)  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  and  it  is  the 
native  place  of  Gerard  Douw,  Vandervelde,  Mieris, 
Jan  Steen,  and  other  distinguished  painters ;  and 
of  Vossius,  Heinsius,  Muschenbrock,  Tan  Swieten, 
John  Bocholt,  better  known  as  John  of  Leyden, 
founder  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  learned  and 
laborious  geographer  Philip  Cluvier,  or  (^rmw, 
a  native  of  Dautzic,  resided  principally  in  Leyden, 
where  his  excellent  works  on  the  geografihy  of 
ancient  Germany,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  his  valu- 
able Introditctio  m  Univeraam  Gaographiam  were 
published.  He  died  here,  in  depressed  circum- 
stances, in  1628,  at  the  early  age  of  43. 

LEYTON  (LOW),  a  village  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Essex,  hund.  Becontree,  6^  m.  NE. 
London,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop,  of 
par.  4,794  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  2,820  acres. 
Low  Leyton  is  situated  on  the  low  grounds  near 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Lea;  but  further  E.,  con- 
nected by  a  long  straggling  street,  is  Ley  tonstone, 
on  an  eminence,  comprising  several  handsome 
villas,  chiefly  tenanted  by  London  merchants  and 
traders.  The  church,  a'  brick  building  with  a 
low  tower,  is  remarkable  only  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  the  pastoral  labours  of  Strype  the  anti- 
quary, who  held  the  vicarage  68  years,  and  was 
buried  here  in  1787.  A  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  an.i 
chapels  for  Wealeyan  Methodists  and  other  dis- 
senters are  the  other  places  of  worship;  and  the 
parish  has,  besides  Sunday  schools,  a  boys'  free 
school,  a  school  of  industry  for  girl%  atid  several 
minor  charities, 

LIBAU  (Lettish,  Lep€ia),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Russia,  gov.  Ck)urland,  on  the  Baltic,  beside  the 
kke  Libau ;  105  m,  W,  by  8.  MitUn.  Pop.  10,126 
in  1858.  The  town  is  walled,  and  entered  bv  a 
gate  from  the  N.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  and 
mostl^r  unpaved;  and  its  market-place>  though 
huge,  is  irregular.  The  houses  are  of  timber,  and 
mostly  one  story  hi^h.  It  has  Lutheran,  R. 
Catholic,  and  Calvinistic  churches,  a  hospital, 
and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  port,  though  com- 
modious, has  only  from  8  to  12  ft  water,  and 
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Mnnot,  therefore^  be  entered  by  Uige  resselfl.  It 
lias,  however,  a  oonsiderable  trade ;  moet  part  of 
the  jfuodaoe  of  Courland,  as  cattle,  linseed,  com, 
hides,  and  tallow,  being  exported  from  it.  Its 
imports  are  chiefly  colonial  prodncts  and  mann- 
factured  eooda. 

LIBERIA,  a  repablican  aUte  of  W.  Africa, 
founded,  in  18*22,  by  free  negroes  from  the  U. 
States  of  K.  America,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Colonisation  Society.  Its  territory 
extends  along  the  Guinea  coast  for  about  226  m., 
with  a  breadth  inland  of  20  or  80  ro.,  chiefly 
between  lat  4®  and  ?<>  N.,  and  long.  9©  and  12o 
W.  Pop.  estimated  in  1862,  at  500,000,  of  whom 
about  16,000  were  immigrants  from  America,  and 
the  rent  natives  of  Africa.  The  coast  is  generally 
low,  but  the  country  gradually  rises  towards  the 
interior,  and  at  about  20  or  SO  m.  from  the  sea, 
the  lulls  are  of  considerable  elevation.  Several 
riven  &11  into  the  Atlantic  within  the  republic — 
as  the  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  Mesurado;  but 
they  are  navigable  only  by  small  vessels  for 
short  distances.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the 
climate  better,  or  rather  less  destructive,  than  in 
most  other  part  of  the  coast.  Rice,  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  bananas,  cassava,  and  yams  are 
raised  ;  and  camwood,  palm-oil,  ivory,  hides, 
wax,  uid  pepper  are  among  the  exports.  The 
state,  founded,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1822, 
was,  on  August  24,  1847,  proclaimed  a  free  and 
independent  state,  as  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
The  state  was  first  acknowledged  by  England, 
afterwards  by  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Brazil, 
Denmark,  aihd  Portugal,  and,  in  1861,  by  the 
United  States. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  is 
on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  president 
and  a  non-active  vice-president,  and  the  legis- 
lative power  is  exercised  by  a  parliament  of  two 
houses,  called  the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  president  and  vice-president  are 
elected  for  two  years ;  the  house  of  representatives 
ahw  for  two  years,  and  the  senate  for  four  years. 
There  are  13  members  of  the  lower  house,  and 
H  <k  the  upper  house,  each  countv  sending  2 
roembecB  to  the  senate.  It  is  provided  that,  on 
the  increase  of  the  population,  each  10,000  persons 
will  be  entitled  to  an  additional  representative. 
Both  the  president  and  the  vice-president  must 
be  thirty-nve  yean  of  age,  and  have  real  property 
to  the  value  of  600  doUus,  or  \20L  In  case  of 
the  absence  or  death  of  the  president,  his  post  is 
fllled  by  the  vice-president.  The  latter  is  also 
pnfsident  of  the  senate,  which,  in  addition  to 
being  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  is  a 
council  for  the  president  of  the  republic,  he 
being  required  to  submit  treaties  for  ratiflcation 
and  appointments  to  public  office  for  conflrmation. 
For  poutical  and  judicial  purposes,  the  republic  is 
divided  into  counties,  which  are  further  subdivided 
into  townships.  The  counties  are  four  in  number, 
and  called  Montserrado,  Grand  Bassa,  Since,  and 
Maryland.  The  townships  are  commonly  about 
ei|(ht  miles  in  extent.  Each  town  is  a  corporation, 
its  aflTain  being  managed  by  officen  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants.  Courts  of  monthlv  and  quarter 
held  in  each  oount>r.  llie  civil  busi- 
of   the   county   is   administered   by   four 
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auperintendents  appointed  by  the  president  with 
tfae  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  In  the 
year  1862  the  public  revenue  amounted  to  30,1 90iL, 
and  the  expenditure  to  29,973/.  The  Liberians 
have  built  and  manned  80  coast  tradera,  and  they 
have  a  number  of  laige  vessels  engaged  in  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  capital  of  the  republic   and  chief  port  is 


Monrovia,  founded  in  1821,  a  year  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic  Monro\'ia  had  an  estim. 
pop.  of  10,000  in  1862,  and  several  good  schools, 
together  with  a  public  library. 

LIBOURNE,  a  town  and  river-port  of  France, 
d^pw  Gironde,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Dordogne,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Isle,  26  m.  EXE.  Bordeaux, 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop. 
13,565  in  1861.  The  town  is  regulariy  and  well 
built.  Its  streets  an  wide  and  clean,  its  houses 
elegant,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  good  walls  and 
agreeable  promenades.  Among  the  chief  public 
edifices  are  extensive  cavalry  barracks,  a  theatre, 
a  public  librai^%  with  8,000  vols.,  and  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  9  arches  across  the  Dordogne. 
The  port,  at  high  water,  has  from  10  to  16  ft. 
water,  admitting  vessels  of  800  tons  burden. 
Liboume  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-profecture,  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce^ 
and  a  sub-commissariat  of  marine.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  stuffs,  articles  of  military 
equipment,  glass  and  cordage,  and  dodES  for  ship- 
building. 1 1  is  an  entrepot  for  salt  and  agricultural 
produce  destined  for  Ik>rdeaux. 

LICHFIELD,  a  city,  pari  bor.,  andco.  of  itself, 
locally  situated  in  co.  Stafford,  bund.  Offlow,  15 
m.  N.  Birmingham,  29  m.  W.  Leicester,  108  m. 
NW.  London,  by  road,  and  116^  m.  by  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  city,  6,893, 
in  1861,  area  co.  of  city  (which  is  co-extensive 
with  the  pari,  bor.),  3,180  acres.  The  city,  which 
stand#  in  a  fine  valley,  on  a  small  aflluent  of  the 
Trent,  is  irregularly  built  with  narrow  streets; 
but  it  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  many  of  the 
houses  are  handsome,  and  its  general  appearance 
is  respectable.  The  chief  public  buildings,  besides 
the  churches,  are  the  guildhall,  a  neat  stone  edi- 
fice, on  the  top  of  which  are  carved  the  city  arms; 
the  market-house^  occupying  the  site  of  an  old 
market-cross;  the  bishop*s  palace,  in  the  Close, 
and  a  small  theatre.  Lichneld  is  an  episcopal 
see,  and  has  a  noble  cathedral  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town,  close  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
built  chiefiy  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style  pecu- 
liar to  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  comprises 
a  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  with  a  ladve  chapel. 
It  measures,  from  E.  to  W.,  410  ft,  and  is  153  ft. 
wide,  measured  along  the  transepts.  There  are 
three  towera,  the  cental  one  of  which,  rising  from 
the  intersection,  is  surmounted  by  a  light  steeple 
and  has  a  total  height  of  280  ft. :  the  towen  at 
the  W.  end  are  each  180  ft.  high.  The  body  of 
the  church  is  spacious  and  lofty,  supported  by 
pillan  formed  of  clustered  columns  with  neat 
foliated  capitals :  the  roof  is  beautifully  groined, 
the  choir  is  elegantly  furnished,  and  there  are 
several  fine  monuments,  one  of  which  is  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  lexicographer,  a  native  of  this  city, 
where  he  fint  saw  the  light  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1709.  The  exterior  parts  of  the  building 
are  highly  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  tracer>'- 
work ;  the  W.  ftont  displays  a  multitude  of  figures 
in  €iUo-relievOy  illustrative  of  passages  in  Bible 
history ;  and  on  the  roof  is  a  statue  of  Charles  II., 
erected  by  Bishop  Hacket,  who  exerted  himself 
during  many  yean  to  repair  the  damages  inflicted 
on  the  cathedral  by  theparliamentary  troops  in 
the  great  civil  war.  The  whole  buildin'g  was 
thoroughlv  repaired  in  1787-90,  at  an  expense  of 
6,000/L  The  chapter  comprises  a  dean,  6  residen- 
tiary canons,  14  prebendaries,  and  5  priest  vicars. 
In  the  city  are  1  par.  church  and  3  district 
churches,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
chapter ;  besides  which,  there  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Rom.  Catholics,  and  other  bodies  of  dissentem. 
Among  the  educational  establishments  are  several 
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Sunday  schoolsi  8  national  schools,  an  English 
charity  school,  and  a  free  fi^'ai^iniAr-^chool,  founded 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  rebuilt,  in  1850,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style.  The  school  has  21  free  boys  and 
several  stipendiary  pupils  boarding  with  the 
masters :  among  the  former  pupils  of  this  schoo! 
are  the  illustrious  names  of  Ashroole,  Addison, 
Garrick,  Johnson,  and  WooUaston.  The  chari- 
table institutions  comprise  two  almshouses,  a 
hospital  for  clergymen's  widows  and  orphans,  a 
mendicity  society,  and  a  dispensary.  Lichfield 
has  no  trade  or  manufactures  of  importance.  Its 
trade  is  chiefly  local,  arising  out  of  the  wants  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  little 
show  of  activity  amongst  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. The  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  the  city, 
and  it  is,  also,  extremely  well  supplied  with 
railway  accommodation.  It  was  anciently  go- 
verned by  a  guild,  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.,  who 
gave  it  a  charter  of  incorporation,  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Charles  II.  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided  into  2  wards,  and 
the  municipal  officers  are,  a  recorder,  mayor,  and 
5  other  aldermen,  and  18  coundllors.  Corp.  rev., 
944/!.  in  1862.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held 
in  the  guildhall,  and  it  has  a  county-court,  be- 
fore which  508  plaints  were  entered  in  1848.  Since 
the  33d  Edwaztl  I.,  Lichfield  has,  with  some  inter- 
missions, sent  2  meras.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Previously 
to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in 
the  freeholders  of  the  co.  of  the  city  of  Lichfield, 
and  in  the  freemen  and  burgage-holders  of  the 
city.  The  boundaries  of  the  present  pari.  bor. 
include  the  co.  of  the  city,  and  the  place  called 
'the  Close,'  belonging  to  the  cathedral.  Regis- 
tered electors  704  in  1865.  Markets  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday;  fairs,  Jan.  10,  Shiove-Tuesday, 
and  Ash-Wednesday,  for  cattle,  sheep,  bacoli, 
and  cheese;  May  12,  for  sheep  and  cattle;  and 
first  Tuesdav  in  November  for  cheese. 

LlCin  EKsTEIN  (PRINCIPALITY  OF),  an 
indep.  state  of  S.  Germany,  and  the  least  in  extent 
and  pop.  throughout  Europe ;  between  lat.  47°  5' 
and  470  18' N.,  and  long.  9°  26'  and  9©  88'  E.; 
having  S.  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons ;  W. 
the  canton  St.  Gall,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Rhine ;  and  E.  the  Austrian  duchy  of  Vorarl- 
bci:g.  Area,  64  sq.  m.  Pop.  7150  in  1861.  The 
surface  is  mostly  mountainous :  a  range  of  the 
Grison  Alps  traverses  it,  separating  the  Rhine 
from  the  Samina,  a  tributary  of  the  111.  Cattle 
breedmg,  agriculture,  timber-cutting,  and  cotton- 
spinning,  es]}ecially  the  first,  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  inhabs.  Com,  wine,  fruit,  and  fiax 
are  the  principal  articles  of  culture.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  the  prince,  and  in  an  assembly 
of  15  members,  elected  bv  '  all  citizens  who  can 
read  and  write.'  Appeal  from  the  court  of  original 
jurisdiction  in  Vadutz,  lies  to  the  court  of  chancery 
in  Vienna,  in  which  the  prince  has  a  seat ;  and 
thence  to  the  court  of  appeal  at  Innspruck.  Vadutz, 
or  Uchtenstein,  the  cap.,  is  a  town  of  less  than 
1,000  inhabs.  The  princip.  furnishes  a  contingent 
cf  91  men  to  the  army  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion :  it  has  one  vote  in  the  full  council  of  that 
body,  and  together  with  other  small  states 
(see  Gekmamy),  a  vote  in  the  committee,  and  the 
16th  place  in  the  German  diet.  The  Prince  of 
Llchtenstein  is  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  of 
Europe:  his  estates  in  other  parts  of  Germanv, 
but  especially  in  Moravia,  extend  over  nearly 
2,200  sq.  m. ;  and  his  annual  revenue  is  estimated 
at  1,200,000  florins,  or  120,000/.;  to  which,  how- 
ever, bis  independent  sovereignty  contributes 
nothing. 

LIEGE  (Dutch,  Luyk\  Germ.,  Liittich),  an  im- 
portant commeiciid  and  manufacturing  city  and 
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river  port  of  Belgium,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name  9. 
on  the  Maese,  13^  m.  S.  by  W.  Maestricht,  and 
54  m.  E.  by  S.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  fn*Tn 
Brussels  to  Cologne.    Pop.  97,544  in  1860.    The 
city  is  suiTounded  by  a  neighbourhood  with  a 
dense  pop.,  employed  in  branches  of  induj«tr>- 
similar  to  its  own.    Its  pop.  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  120,0<>U. 
It  is  situat^  on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  and  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town. 
The  latter  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ourthe 
with  the   Maese,  and  is  intersected    by   many 
branches  of  the  last  named  river,  which  are  en- 
closed by  stone  walls,  and  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges.    The  chief  bridge,  the  Ftmte  de  FArche, 
thrown  across  the  main  stream  of  the  Maese,  in 
153  yards  in  length,  49  ft.  in  breadth,  and  has  G 
arches,  varying  in  diameter  from  50  to  55  ft     A 
convenient  quay  for  commercial  purposes  extends 
both  above  and  below  this  bridge,  tor  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  along  the  Maese,  which  Li 
navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  this  aty. 
Liege  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  fortifications 
have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  defended 
on  the  NW.  by  a  large  citadel,  lately  rebuilt,  an<l 
ontheESE.  by  Fort  Chartreuse;  besides  which 
there  are  only  a  few  outworks.     There  are    10 
suburbs.    Liege  is,  generally  speaking,  ill  built. 
In  both  the  lower  and  upper*  town,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  in  the  latter  they  have  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  so  steep  as  to  be  ascended 
in  many  places  by  flights  of  steps.    Among  the 
11  squares  are  2  tolerablv  spacious;  in  one  of 
which  stands  the  town-hall,  and  in  the  other  the 
theatre.  The  town-hall,  comprising  the  provincial 
court-house  and  prison,  is  a  dark  stone  buUding, 
of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  with  two  open 
courts,  surrounded  vnth  a  colonnade  rcscmbhng 
that  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice.    It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  prince-bishops  of  Liege. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert  stood  in  this  square ; 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French  revolutionary 
forces  in  1794,  and  no  traces  of  it  exist    Tlie 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  in  the  decorated   Gothic, 
is  the  architectural  glory  of  the  city.     It  was 
completed  in  1552.    Its  interior  is  astonishingly 
magnificent,  and    displays    some   of  the   finest 
specimens  of  tracery  and  fret-work  that  are  any 
where  to  be  met  with.    It  has  a  noble  oi^^an,  but 
its  statues  and  paintings  are  inferior.    St,  Cruix, 
and  some  of  the  other  churches,  of  which  there 
are  21  R.  Catholic  and  1  Protestant  are  also  fine 
structures.    The  theatre  is  a  handsome  modem 
building,  surrounded  by  an    arcade:    from   the 
square  in  which  it  stands  a  piece  of  water  runs  to 
encircle  the  town  on  its  W.  side,  bordered  by  a 
promenade  planted  with  trees.    The  buildings  of 
the  university  stand  beside  the  Maese,  on  the 
ruins  of  a  church  of  the  Jesuits.    This  institution, 
founded  in  1816,  has  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  physic ;  46  professors,  and  usually  from  400 
to  bOQ  students.    It  possesses  a  cabinet  of  mine- 
ralogy, with  upwards  of  5,600  specimens,  a  cabinet 
of  3,000  fossils,  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  oUier 
scientific  collections,  and  a  library  comprising  many 
curious  MSS. 

Liege  is  the  Birmingham  of  the  continent  It 
owes  this  distinction  to  its  situation  in  a  district 
abouuding  with  coal  and  iron,  and  which  also 
affords  zinc,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  alum,  marble, 
and  slate.  The  ooal-field  of  Lic|<e  is  the  most  ex  ten^ 
sive  in  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  being  5  leagues 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  up  to  2  leagues. 

The  manufacture  of  cannons  and  fire-arms  is 
that  for  which  Liege  and  its  environs  are  most 
celebrated.  The  niyal  cannon-foundry  in  thu 
city,  instituted  in  1802,  produces  at  an  average  9 
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|Mfce9  ofordnuioe  weekly,  partly  brass  and  partly 
irun.  There  are  nnmeroos  manufactories  of  fowl- 
in?  pieces,  muskets,  and  pistols.  The  guns  of 
Ltes^  are  cheaper  than  those  of  England,  but  not 
quite  »o  well  made.  The  export  of  small  arms, 
vhich  amounted  to  5,989,000  francs  in  1851,  rose 
to  11,151,000  francs  in  1857,  and  to  18,132,217 
francs  in  1861.  (Report  of  Mr.  Barron,  British 
beoretaiy  of  Legation.)  The  manufacture  of 
anns  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  men  in  their 
owa  houses.  AU  fire-arms  manufactured  at 
Lit-s^e,  except  those  turned  out  for  the  army  at 
the  royal  foondiy,  must  be  tMted  at  the  *  oame 

Stesm-enginea  and  machinery  are  largely  pro- 
duced in  Liege  and  in  the  adjacent  busy  and 
(lupalons  village  of  Seraing,  about  2  m.  to  the 
SW..  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The 
palace  of  the  former  prince-bishops  at  that  place 
having  been  bought  in  1817  by  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  John  Cockenll,  he  established  in  it  the  largest 
hardware  manufacturing  establishroent  in  Bel- 
uiuiD,  or  indeed  on  the  Continent.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  steam-engines  and  other 
descriptions  of  machinery,  and  to  forging  and 
manufacturing  iron  and  iron  goods.  One  of  the 
tm  coke-blast  furnaces  was  established  in  1828  at 
Srainjf,  by  Mr.  John  Cockerill.  The  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  William  I.,  took  so  much  interest  in 
The  undertaking  as  to  assist  actively  in  its  estab- 
lishment, and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  in  1825, 
he  even  became  a  joint  proprietor  by  purchasing 
the  ^are  bdonging  to  Mr.  Cockenlls  brother. 
Tlte  factory  was  long  without  a  rival  on  the 
rf»ntineQt,  both  for  its  gigantic  siae  and  per- 
fect internal  economy.  Mr.  Cockerill  showed 
DO  less  genius  in  his  financial  than  in  his  me- 
clianical  combinations,  and  became  one  of  the 
foonders  of  the  National  Bank.  Unfortunately 
hii)  restless  spirit  impelled  him  to  embark  in  a 
en'at  number  (do  less  than  sixty)  of  other  enter- 
(•ri-tes  in  distant  countries,  e%'^en  in  Surinam.  The 
Bcl^risn  revolution  was  the  first  event  that  checked 
hi<  careo'.  The  new  government  claimed  to  suc- 
o^»]  to  the  rights  of  king  William,  until  Mr. 
( ockerill,  by  a  great  financial  effort,  made  himself 
.«<ile  master  of  Seraing,  and  brought  it  to  its 
hujhcst  pitch  of  prosperity  in  1838.  The  Na- 
tiuual  Bank  having  suspended  payment  in  that 
}«ar.  Cockerill  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  same 
course.  He  died  in  1840,  leaving  an  untarnished 
reputation  as  a  liberal  employer  of  labour,  a  daring 
tut  bonoorable  speculator,  and  a  father  of  Belgian 
manufacturing  industry.  The  Seraing  works  are 
DOW  carried  on  by  a  Nourishing  ^  anorapne '  com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  *  Soci^t^  de  John 
Cockerill,'  and  still  enjoy  an  European  celebrity 
and  custom.  They  include  within  the  same  area 
a  cool  mine,  six  blast  furnaces,  an  iron  factory 
provided  with  every  apparatus,  a  steel  puddling- 
mill.  and  a  machine  factory.  Most  of  the  loco- 
naotive  engines  upon  the  Belgian  railways,  the 
engines  for  steam- vessels,  n^c,  used  in  Belgium, 
hsve  been  made  here,  and  many  have  also  been 
sent  is  other  parts. 

Li^  has  also  manufactories  of  files,  nails, 
rtovet,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds ;  watches,  jewel- 
lery, bronze,  and  other  ornaments ;  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  hats,  glue,  tobacco,  paper,  and 
chemical  products ;  with  numerous  dyeuig  houses, 
tanneries,  and  distilleries.  It  has  an  exchange,  a 
chamber  of  ooromeroe,  a  bank,  with  the  privilege 
of  coining  money,  a  savings'  bank,  numerous  Ium- 
pitals,  and  benevolent  institutions,  superior  and 
elementary  schools,  and  various  learned  societies. 

In  the  7th  century,  a  village  named  Legia 
^ccapied  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  city.    In 
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712,  the  ancient  cathedral  was  fonilded,  and  Liege 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric  In  the  10th  century 
its  bishops  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  independent 
sovereign  princes.  In  the  succeeding  ages  con- 
tinual wars  and  disturbances  prevailed  between 
the  burghers,  who  were  ardently  attached  to 
popular  institutions  and  the  prince-bishops.  It 
was  taken  on  the  30th  of  October,  1408,  by  Cluirlea 
\the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  barbarously  de- 
livered up  to  military  execution.  During  tlie 
French  ascendancy,  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  dcp. 
of  Ourthe. 

LIEGNITZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 
cap.  gov.  and  circ.  of  Li^nitz,  on  the  Katzbach, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Schwarzwasser,  46  m. 
W.  by  N.  Breslau,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to 
Breslau.  Pop.  18,662  in  1861,  excl.  of  a  garrison 
of  1,308.  Liegnitz  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  some 
strength,  but  now  has  only  gates  without  walls ; 
and  Its  ramparts  l)eing  planted  with  trees  and 
laid  out  in  gardens,  ser\'e  for  public  walks.  It  is 
an  old,  but  a  handsome,  well  built  town :  it  has 
several  suburbs,  2  Lmtheran  and  8  R.  Cath. 
churches;  a  fine  chapel — the  Fur^encapeile — in 
which  are  buried  the  princes  of  the  line  or  Piast,  a 
dynasty  which  ^avc  24  kings  to  Poland  and  123 
dukes  to  Liegnitz,  from  775  to  1675,  when  the 
family  became  extinct  The  old  castellated  palace 
of  those  princes  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wet  ditch,  an  ancient  council-house, 
a  g^'mnasium,  an  academy,  established  in  1810 
for  the  sons  of  Silesian  gentlemen,  whether  K. 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
workhouse,  and  a  hospital,  are  the  principal 
buildings.  Outside  the  town  is  a  good  cemeter>'. 
Liegnitz  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  courts, 
boairds  of  taxation,  and  wciglits  and  measures,  for 
its  gov.,  and  the  head-quarters  of  several  bat- 
talions of  fusileers,  of  a  uindicehr  or  militia  bat- 
talion, and  of  a  commandant  of  police.  It  manu- 
factures woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  stockings, 
lace,  Prussian  blue,  and  starch,  and  has  breweries 
and  bleaching  grounds,  and  an  active  trade  in  its 
own  produce,  and  in  madder  and  other  products 
raised  in  the  adjacent  country.  The  gardeners  in 
the  A'icinity  are  said  to  be  the  most  expert  of  any 
in  Silesia.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1760,  Fre- 
derick the  Great  totally  defeated  the  Austrian 
general  Laudun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tliia 
town;  Frederick  made  his  dispositions  with  so 
much  skill  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Marshal 
Daun,  who  commanded  another  Austrian  arm^, 
to  come  to  Laudim's  assistance. 

LIEHRE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Antwerp, 
cap.  canton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Nethe,  10  m.  SE.  Antwerp,  on  the  railway 
from  Antwerp  to  Tumhout.  Pop.  13,875  in  1860. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  several  churches, 
a  convent,  a  hospital,  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woollen  stuffs,  with  cotton-printing  establish- 
ments, distilleries,  breweries,  and  a  number  of  oil 
mills,  rape  seed  being  largely  cultivated  in  its 
vicinity. 

LIFFORD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  CO.  Donegal,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  It  is 
situated  on  the  extreme  E.  verge  of  the  oo.,  on 
the  Foyle,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Finn  and  Mome  nvers,  14  m.  SSW.  London- 
derry, on  the  railway  from  Londonderry  to  En- 
nisklllen.  Pop.  incl.  Strabane,  4,146  in  1861. 
lifford  is  connected  by  a  fine  bridge  over  the 
Foyle  with  the  town  of  Strabane  in  Tyrone,  of 
which  it  is  now  merely  a  dependency.*  Lifford 
consists  of  two  small  streets,  and  has  a  par.  church, 
a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, a  barrack,  and  a  cotirthouse  and  prison  for 
the  CO.  Donegal.    It  sent  2  menu,  to  the  Irish 
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parliament  till  the  Union,  when  it  waa  disfran- 
chised. 

LIGOR,  a  town  of  SE.  Asia,  cap,  of  a  Malay 
principality,  dependent  on  Siam,  on  the  Ta-yung, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  about  lat. 
89  17  N.,  long.  lOOO  12'  E.  Pop.,  estimated  at 
5,000 ;  chiefly  Siamese,  Malays,  and  Chinese.  It 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  mpre  populous; 
but  it  was  captured  by  the  Burmese,  and  its 
inhabs.  carried  off,  in  1760,  and  again  in  1785. 
It  has  brick  ramparts  and  a  wet  ditch,  and  some 
cannon  were  mounted  on  its  walls.  Within  the 
town  are  many  brick  temples  and  pyramids,  one 
having  a  -gilt  spire,  a  conspicuous  object  at  sea ; 
but  all  the  dwelling-houses  are  of  less  solid  mate- 
rials. Two  or  three  Chinese  junks  trade  with 
Ligor,  bringing  cotton,  and  taking  back  tin,  black 
pepper,  rattans,  and  other  articles  of  native  pro- 
duce. The  rajah  of  Li^or  has  extensive  authority, 
with  the  power  of  capital  punishment,  overall  the 
Malav  states,  tributi^  to  Siam. 

LILLE  (Flem.  Byssel)^  a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  France,  d^p.  du  Nord,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  canal  connecting  the  Scarpe  and  Lys,  in  a 
spacious  plain  9  m.  from  the  Belgian  frontier,  and 
124  m.  NNE.  Paris,  on  the  >iorthem  railway. 
Pop.  131,827  in  1861.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
a  line  of  walls  and  bastions ;  beyond  which,  on 
its  NW.  side,  is  the  citadel,  a  regular  pentagon, 
with  a  double  ditch  and  extensive  outworks,  con- 
taining excellent  barracks,  officers*  quarters,  and 
magazines.    The  citv  was  formerly  entered  by  7 

fates,  the  most  soutfierlpr  of  which,  the  Porte  de 
*ariSf  a  handsome  Done  arch,  built  in  1682,  to 
commemorate  the  military  exploits  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  pulled  down  in  1864,  to  extend  the  city 
towards  the  south.  Few  French  towns  are  gene- 
rally so  well  laid  out  as  this,  though  some  parts, 
principally  inhabited  by  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, are  of  very  poor  aspect.  There  are  nearly 
300  streets,  the  principal  of  which  are  straight  and 
wide;  and  82  squares  and  market  pla^s,  the 
laigest,  the  Grande  Places  being  170  yards  in 
length  by  nearly  80  in  breadth.  The  houses  are 
mostly  modem,  and  in  a  solid,  plain  style,  built 
chiefly  of  brick,  but  in  part  of  stone  from  the 
neighbouring  auarries.  Few  have  more  than  2  or 
S  stories.  Of  late  years,  many  have  been  built 
with  areas  in  front,  and  foot  pavements  are  be- 
coming pretty  general  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares. 

Lille  has  many  large  and  conspicuous  public 
edifices.  The  new  Hotel  de  ViUe,  built  in  1846, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  town-hall,  a  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  buildings  of  different 
epochs.  The  new  Hotd  de  VilUy  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  and  embellished  with  statues,  is  the 
seat  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  council  of  prutf- 
hommee,  dep6t  for  the  octrois,  police  office,  the 
residences  of  the  chief  civil  and  military  author- 
ities, society  of  sciences  and  arts,  museum  of 
natural  history,  cabinet  of  physical  objects,  and 
library  of  archives.  The  old  Hotel  de  ViUe  was 
originally  a  palace,  constructed  by  the  dukes  of 
BufigrundV  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  inhabited 
in  1524  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  In  1700  it 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  its  ancient  hall  of 
conclave  was  ornamented  with  some  fine  wains- 
coting, and  several  good  paintings  by  Arnold  de 
Yuez.  Here  were  preserved  the  portraits  of  all 
the  counts  and  countcMes  of  Flanders,  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  The  largest  and  handsomest 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  is  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Treille  et  St.  Pierre,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1855.  It  replaces  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Pierre,  erected  in  1046  by  Baldwin 
of  Lille,  and  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  The 
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church  of  St.  Catherine,  of  simple  and  elegant 
architecture,  is  unfortunately  hidden  by  mean 
buildings :  it  possesses  the  magnificent  painting 
by  Rubens,  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine, 
which  escaped  destruction  during  the  revolution^ 
though  the  elaborately  ornamented  door  of  t)ie 
choir  was  then  carried  oflT.  The  church  of  St, 
Maurice,  built  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  lai^^t 
and  oldest  in  the  city ;  but  its  tower,  which  had 
become  unsafe,  has  been  removed.  Previously  to 
the  revolution  it  possessed  numerous  excellent 
paintings,  and  it  has  still  a  St,  Nicholas  by  Yan- 
derbuxgh,  and  a  martyrdom  of  St  Maurice  by  L. 
Jan.  St.  Madeline,  with  a  handsome  cupola,  Is 
the  only  other  church  worthy  of  remark.  There 
are  5  hospitals.  The  Hopital  Genera^  founded  in 
1733,  is  a  fine  pile  of  building,  of  great  extent, 
and  usually  accommodating  1,500  patients.  The 
HSpiial  Comtesse,  founded  in  the  ISth  century  bv 
the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,"  and 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  though  it  sufferrd 
greatly  from  fire  in  1467,  preserves  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  original  style  of  architecture.  Its 
chapel  has  some  ^ood  paintings  by  Yuez.  Tlie 
military  hospital  is  large,  weU  aired,  and  alto- 
gether one  of  the  best  in  France.  In  1814  a  school 
of  military  surgery  was  established  iri  it  Several 
large  barracks  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
Citv.  Lille  has  had  a  mint  since  a  voy  early 
period,  and  of  late  steam  has  been  used  in  i\s 
machinery.  The  Protestant  church,  synagogue, 
abattoir  or  public  slaughter-house,  exchange,  the 

Erisons,  the  theatre,  constructed  in  1785,  concert- 
all,  and  prefecture,  the  last  three  being  hand- 
some buildings,  are  the  remaining  principal  public 
edifices. 

Lille  has  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  a 
communal  college,  a  public  library  with  21,000 
volumes,  well  arranged,  and  comprising  some 
valuable  MSS.,  and  a  galleiy  of  paintings  com- 
prising some  admirable  works  of  Yandyke^ 
Rubens,  Yuez,  and  other  masters  of  the  Flemish. 
French,  and  other  schools.  In  1834,  this  gallery 
was  enriched  by  a  collection  of  designs  from  the 
Italian  schooL  A  royal  academy  of  music,  aca- 
demies of  drawing,  and  architecture,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  various  learned  societies,  nearly  com- 
plete the  list  of  public  establishments.  The 
canal  on  which  Lille  is  built  has  several  branches 
navigable  for  small  trading  vessels,  which  pervade 
the  city.  In  its  progress  by  and  through  Lille, 
different  parts  of  this  canal  are  called  the  op|)er, 
middle,  and  lower  Doule ;  along  the  middle  Doule, 
or  portion  between  the  to¥m  and  the  citadel,  is  a 
fine  etplanadef  the  favourite  resort  of  the  up^er 
classes.  The  middle  Doule  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  the  Pont  Ntwoleon;  the  other 
bridges  are  in  no  wise  remarkable.  Lille  has 
several  suburbs,  some  beyond  the  walls,  and 
others,  within  the  last  few  vears,  included  in  the 
fortifications.  They  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
manufacturing  pop.  By  a  decree  of  October  13, 
1858,  the  four  southern  suburbs,  called  Yazemmes, 
Moulins^Iille,  Fives,  and  Esquermes,  were  united 
to  the  city.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  de- 
cree, which  enlaiged  Lille  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  the  interest  of  its  manufacturing  activity,  that 
the  fine  old  Porte  tie  Paris,  before  mentioned, 
had  to  be  pulled  down.  The  process  of  demolition 
caused  five  out  of  the  seven  old  gates  of  the  city 
to  disappear,  the  only  two  left  standing  being  the 
Porte  de  Gard  and  the  Porte  de  Bonbaix,  the 
latter,  built  in  the  Renaissance  style,  of  coloured 
bricks,  dating  from  1662. 

Lille  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  French 
cotton  manufacture.  Calicoes,  cotton,  handker- 
chiefs, tfufiejiRM,  stockings,  and  cotton  yam  are 
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the  goods  priscipany  prodnoed.  The  manufacture 
of  table  linen,  linen  thread,  and  lace  is  also  con- 
siderable ;  and  fine  woollen  cloths,  velvets,  seiges, 
hits,  leather,  paper,  beet-root  sugar,  Geneva,  soap, 
and  minerd  acids  arc  made,  some  to  a  greater, 
snd  some  to  a  leas  extent  The  government  has 
here  a  tobacco  manufactory  and  a  saltpetre  re- 
finery, snd  the  neighbourhood  is  studded  with 
bleaching  grounds  and  oil  mills ;  and  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  some  very  extensive  beet- root  planta- 
tions. Steam  power  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  different  manufactures. 

Lille  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  Jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  conaeil  dea  pnufhomauM,  and 
forest  inspection,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
16th  militai^'  division  of  France. 

The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
640.  It  successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy.  In  1667  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIY. ; 
and,  being  improved  and  fortified  by  Tauban,  was 
dednitimy  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  It 
has  sustained  several  sieges,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  by  the  allies,  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  in  1708.  It 
was  bravely  defended  by  Marshal  Boufflers ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  gallantry  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  fact  that  the  French  had  a  powerful  army 
in  the  fidd,  it  was  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender. 
In  1792  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Austrians. 

LIMA,  the  cap,  city  of  Peru,  and,  next  to 
Mexico,  the  most  msignificent  in  the  countries 
formerlv  oomprised  in  Spanish  America,  on  the 
Kimac, 'in  a  delightful  valley,  from  500  to  600  ft. 
abrfve  the  level  of  the  ocean,  6  m.  from  its  port  of 
Callao,  on  the  Pacific,  and  about  800  m.  SSE. 
Truxillo.    Pop.  esUmat.  at  75,000  in  1863.    The 
(Treat  chain  of  the  Andes  passes  within  20  leagues 
cf  the  citv,   but  its  spurs  approach  to  within 
three-fourths  of  a  league  from  its  gates,  and  form 
an  amphitheatre,  within  which  Lima  is  built. 
The  Rimac,  which  separates  the  city  from  its 
suburb,  San  Lazaro,  is  crossed  by  an  excellent 
»t4ine  bridge  of  six  arches,  which,  being  furnished 
vith  recesses  and  seats,  is  a  favourite  promenade. 
The  city,  about  2  m.  in  length  E.  to  W.,  by  1|  m. 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  is  of  a  triangular,  or  rather 
Mnnidmilar,  shape,  the  base,  or  long  diameter, 
bfing  formed  by  the  river.    Elsewhere,  Lima  is 
sum»anded  by  a  parapet  wall,  about  7  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, from  18  to  25  fL  high,  and  about  9  ft.  thick ; 
it  is  pietced  by  six  gates,  and  b  defended  by  35 
ha>tiuns.    Except  at  some  of  the  bastions,  the 
'Wall  b  too  narrow  for  the  mounting  of  artillery ; 
and  it  is  merely  sufficient  to  protect  the  town 
a^amst  any  sadden  attack  by  an  Indian  force,  for 
«bich  pnrpoee  it  was  constructed,  in  1685.    At 
the  S£.  extremity  of  the  city  is  a  small  citadel, 
in  which  are  the  artillery  barracks  and  a  military 
d*f  loC    When  seen  from  Callao  roads,  or  even 
fn'm  a  less  distance,  Lima  has  an  imposing  ap- 
{■earance,  its  numerous  domes  and  ^ires  givmg  it 
an  Oriental  aspect.    Like  the  other  Spanish  cities 
of  America,  it  is  laid  out  in  quadrtu^  or  squares  of 
hiiiues,  400  ft.  each  wav,  and  divided  by  streets 
^-^i)  fL  wide,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
an;;lea.    Tbe  courses  of  ^e  streets  do  not  follow 
the  cardinal  points,  but  vary  from  K.  to  SE.  in 
trija'  that  the  walls  may  cast  a  shade  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.    Through  the  centre  of 
D<ariy  all  the  streeu  directed  L.  to  W.  runs  a 
stream  td  water,  8  ft.  wide,  used  as  a  receptacle 
f'f  all  the  filth  thrown  out  from  private  dwellings. 
M«i)«t  of  the  refuse  is,  however,  ^t  rid  of  by  the 
Turkey  buzzards,  which  swarm  m  Lima,  and  are 
the  most  efficient,  or  rather  the  only,  scavengers. 
Ihe  fetreets  are  paved  with  round* pebbles,  and, 
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the  narrow  foot-paths  with  flat  stones,  in  verr 
bad  repair.  The  same  plan  extends  to  the  suburb 
of  San  Lazaro.  The  city  is  divided  into  4  quarters, 
and  each  of  these  into  35  btsrriot.  For  each  barrio 
an  alcalde,  or  district  magistrate,  is  selected  from 
among  the  inhab.  For  religious  purposes,  it  is 
divided  into  8  parishes.  On  accomit  of  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes,  few  houses  are  more  than 
one  story  high ;  or,  if  there  be  two  stories,  the 
walls  of  the  upper  consist  of  acly  cane,  or  wattled 
reeds,  plastered  over  with  clay,  and  whitewashed 
or  painted.  This  kind  of  architecture  is  applied 
to  even  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices, 
their  upper  parts  being  of  wood-work,  covered 
with  stucco.  The  lower  parts  of  the  houses  are 
mostly  constructed  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks, 
made' of  clay  and  chopped  straw.  The  roofs  are 
uniformly  flat.  Some  of  the  better  sort  of  houses 
have  a  terrace  on  the  top,  formed  of  large  thin 
baked  bricks ;  the  common  dwellings  are  usually 
roofed  onl^  with  thin  rafters,  cane,  and  mats, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  an  inch  or  more 
thick;  but  as  it  rarely  or  never  rains  with  any 
violence  in  Lima,  these  light  roofs  sufiliciently 
answer  their  purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  not  so  easily  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 
and  when  thrown  down  are  incomparably  less 
dangerous  than  if  they  were  constructed  of  more 
solid  materials.  Most  of  the  houses  have  a  paiiOf 
or  court  yard  in  front,  with  a  large  arched  gate- 
way opening  to  the  street,  over  which  is  a  heavy 
balcony.  The  walls  of  the  patioe  are  painted 
without  and  within  with  various  devices,  in  fresco. 
Till  of  late  years,  few  of  the  windows  had  either 
glass  or  sashes.  Almost  every  house  has  a  stream 
of  water  running  through  its  precincts,  which  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes.    Gardens  are  rare. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  Phfa  Majfor,  or 
de  la  Independencia,  the  principal  square  and 
market-place.  It  is  a  fine  open  space,  the  size  of 
a  squadra.  On  its  £.  side  are  the  cathedral,  the 
aagrarin  or  principal  parish  church,  and  the  arch- 
bishop's palace ;  the  last,  a  large  superior  edifice, 
is  partly  occupied  by  the  Peruvian  senate.  On 
the  N.  is  what  was  once  the  viceroy's  residence, 
an  old  unsightly  structure,  now  appropriated  to 
the  courts  of  justice  and  other  government  offices. 
On  the  W.  side  are  the  eabildo  or  town-hall,  a 
Chinese  looking  edifice,  the  city  ^ol,  and  other 
offices;  and  on  the  fourth  side  is  a  colonnade 
before  a  row  of  private  houses.  The  above  public 
buildings  have  all  ranges  of  mean-looking  shops 
in  their  lower  story.  The  booths  of  small  traders 
cover  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  area  of  the  square. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fine  bronze  public  fountain,  40 
feet  high,  raised  upon  a  level  table  of  masoniy  40 
feet  on  each  side,  ornamented  with  eight  uona 
supporting  a  statue  of  Fame,  and  supplied  with 
excellent  water  from  the  Kimac 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  the  city  is 
occupied  by  convents  and  churches.  Besides  a 
great  manv  convents  and  nunneries,  with  churches 
attached,  Lima  has  57  churches,  and  25  chapels 
belonging  to  hospitals  and  colleges.  The  cathedral 
founded  by  Pizarro,  and  in  which  he  is  buried, 
is  a  large  fine  edifice,  186  ft  in  front  by  320  deep; 
but  its  effect  is  injured  by  gaudy  colouring  and 
grotesque  ornaments.  At  either  comer  of  the  front 
IS  an  octagonal  tower,  rii^in^  nearly  200  ft.  from 
its  base,  which  is  40  ft,  high.  These  towers, 
having  been  thrown  do«m  by  the  earthquake  of 
1746,  were  rebuilt  in  1800.  In  the  belfries  are 
several  fine-toned  bells,  the  largest  of  which  weighs 
310  quintals.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is 
magnificent  It  is  divided  into  three  naves,  and 
paved  with  large  earthen  tiles.  The  roof,  which 
IS  beautifully  panelled  and  carved,  is  supported  by 
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arches  springing  from  a  double  row  of  square 
stone  pillars.  The  high  altar  is  in  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  its  columns,  cornices,  and  mouldings, 
are  either  cased  with  pure  silver  or  are  richly  gUt. 
The  seats  and  pulpit  m  the  choir  are  exquisitely 
carved,  and  there  are  two  large  and  fine-toned 
organs.  *The  riches  which  have  been  lavished 
at  various  times  upon  the  interior  of  this  edifice, 
are  scarcely  to  be  credited  anywhere  but  in  a  city 
which  once  paved  a  street  with  ingots  of  silver  to 
do  honour  to  a  new  viceroy.  The  balustrades 
surroundiog  the  great  altar,  and  the  pipes  of  the 
oiigan,  were  of  sUver.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
proof  of  the  abundance  of  silver  ornaments,  that 
in  1821, 1^  ton  of  silver  was  taken  from  the  va- 
rious churches  in  Lima  without  being  missed,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state*  (Caldcleugh's 
Travels  in  S.  America,  ii.  66.)  The  aagrario  has 
a  fine  fa^de,  and  its  interior  is  very  splendid  and 
richly  adorned.  The  roof  is  lofty  and  beautifully 
panelled,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  cupola  resting  on 
the  four  comers  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  aisle.  Several  of  the  other  par.  churches  are 
worthy  a  visit.  Some  of  the  conventual  churches 
are  remariiablv  rich.  That  of  the  Dominicans, 
300  ft.  long  by  80  broad,  has  a  steeple  180  ft  high, 
being  the  loftiest  in  Lima. 

The  revolution  secularised  a  good  deal  of  church 
property ;  but,  previously  to  that  event,  the  Do- 
minican convent  is  said  to  have  had  a  rental  of 
80,000  dollars  a  year  and  a  large  library,  some 
good  paintings,  and  numerous  reliques,  including 
a  statue  of  the  Madonna  studded  with  gems,  said 
to  be  of  immense  value.  Some  of  the  cells  belong- 
ing to  it  were  richly  furnished.  The  Franciscan 
convent  is  among  the  oldest  and  largest  in  Lima. 
Its  buildings  cover  two  quadras,  and  its  church, 
which  is  next  in  size  to  the  cathedral,  is  gor- 
geously adorned.  Its  monks  derive  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  manufacture  of  shrouds.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  convents,  there  are  auas  de  exercicio, 
into  which  females  retire  during  Lent,  to  perform 
acts  of  penance ;  and  in  the  convent  of  Kecoleto 
are  similar  cells  for  men.  The  number  of  monks 
and  nuns  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Peru  was  for- 
merly very  great,  but  it  is  now  otherwise.  There 
are  two  ^bundling  asylums  and  eleven  public 
hospitals,  one  of  the  latter,  St  Andres,  having  600 
beds.  Attached  to  it  is  an  indifferent  botanic 
garden,  and  adjoining  It  is  the  medical  college 
of  San  Fernando,  est^lished  in  1809.  lima  Ims 
a  university,  founded  in  1571 ;  it  occupies  a  hand- 
some buildmg,  and  u  partly  supported  by  congress 
and  partly  by  private  contributions.  The  students 
generally  reside  within  the  waUs  of  the  institu- 
tion, llie  Peruvian  house  of  representatives 
holds  its  sittings  in  an  apartment  in  the  university. 
The  former  palace  of  the  Inquisition  is  now  ap- 
propriated to  a  gaol,  and  to  the  national  museum, 
which  possesses  valuable  collections  of  minerals 
and  Peruvian  antiquities.  Lima  has  several  eccle- 
siastical colleges  and  seminaries,  and  a  nautical 
academy.  The  colleges,  however,  are  not  in  a 
flourishmg  state ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  numerous 
Lancastrian  and  other  ]>rimary  schools  have 
sprung  up,  and  all  the  white  children  are  taught 
to  read  and  write.  It  is  reported  that  education 
has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  Peruvian  capital 
since  the  revolution,  and  its  emancipadon  from  the 
control  of  the  priests  is,  at  all  events,  an  immense 
step  in  advance.  A  considerable  number  of  modem 
scientific  and  other  works  are  annually  imported 
from  Europe. 

There  is  a  good  theatre,  but  of  rather  a  singular 
form,  it  being  a  long  oval,  vrith  the  stage  occupy- 
ing the  greater  put  of  one  of  its  sides.  Bub- 
fights  were  formerly  celebrated  at  Lima  with  an 


edat  that  rivalled  those  of  Seville ;  and,  thoogrh 
abolished  by  San  Martin  in  1822,  they  appMr  to 
have  revived.    The  amphitheatre,  Plofa  del  Aeho^ 
in  the  suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  where  they  are  held, 
has  an  area  400  it.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
barrier  7  ft  high,  and  three  tiers  of  boxes  nased 
on  brick  pillars,  with  accommodations  far  from 
10,000  to  12,000  spectators.    Cock-fighting  is  a 
favourite  public  diversion;  the  cock-pit,  or  conseaan, 
is  an  area  50  ft  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  nine 
benches  and  a  tier  of  boxes,  which,  on  Sundays 
and  holydays,  are  usually  crowded  by  yisitoRt. 
Outside  the  walls  is  the  pantheon,  a    general 
cemetery  established  early  in  the  present  centur\'. 
It  is  a  square  inclosure,  laid  out  in  walks  and 
gardens,  the  surrounding  wall  being  full  of  niches 
lor  the  reception  of  corpses.     These  are  generally 
deposited  without  coffins,  their  decay  being  accele- 
rated by  the  application  of  nnslacked  lime.    Be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  pantheon,  the  dead 
were  always  buried  in  churches;  but  this  is  now 
prohibited,  and  hearses  belonging  to  the  pantheon 
are  provided  for  the   performance  of  funenU, 
which  are  not  allowed  to  traverse  the  streets  after 
noon.      Immediately   without   the  suburb    San 
Lazaro  are  some  excellent  public  hatha.     The 
road  from  Callao  to  Lima  is  quite  straight  uid 
for  nearly  the  last  2  m.  is  fenced  on  either  side  by 
a  brick  wall  and  parapet  shaded  with  trees,  and 
irrigated  by  mnning  streams.    At  intervals  of  1(K) 
yards  are  ornamental  stone  seats ;   but  the  whole 
work,  together  with  the  fine  gateway  at  its  upper 
end,  by  which  the  city  is  entered,  haa  heea  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay. 

The  vicinity  of  Lima,  where  not  covered  with 
villas  and  pleasure-grounds,  is  very  productive  of 
maize,  barley,  various  other  grains,  beans,  kitchen 
vegetables,  /ruits,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  and 
potatoes:  grapes  are  abundant  and  yield  some 
pretty  good  wme ;  olives  thrive  well ;  and  water- 
melons are  important  articles  of  culture,  being 
largely  consumed  in  the  city  during  the  hot 
months.  But  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  much 
neglected.  As  very  little  rain  falls  at  lima,  ar- 
tificial irrigation  is  indispensable.  The  Incas  had 
cut  numerous  trenches  and  canals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  the  Spaniards  finding  ready  to 
their  hands,  took  some  care  to  keep  in  order ; 
but  at  present  the  drains  for  conveying  the  water 
firom  the  city  are  so  bad,  that  the  water  is  either 
suffered  to  mn  to  waste,  or  to  stagnate  and 
generate  noxious  effluvia.  Live  stock  are  fed  in 
great  numbers  near  Lima,  large  quantities  of 
animal  food  being  consumed  in  the  city.  The 
demand  for  poultry  is  immense,  especially  for 
geese  and  turkeys.  Cook-stands  for  fish  (which 
are  good  and  cheap)  and  fried  pork  are  to  be 
found  at  the  comer  of  every  square.  Pastry  and 
sweatmeat  criers  are  seen  everywhere  in  the 
streets;  and  meuamorioM  or  pap- shops  are  veiy 
common.  Pap  boiled  with  or  without  fruit  or 
vegetable  acid,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or 
molasses,  constitutes  the  Limenian  dish  'mosaa- 
mont,*  which  is  as  great  a  favourite  in  Lima  as 
roast  beef  in  London.  Few  of  the  did&es,  how- 
ever, suit  the  taste  of  stnuigers,  from  their  being, 
with  the  exception  of  poultry,  either  steepcid  in 
lard,  or  highly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Most 
families  in  in^rior  drcumstances  provide  them- 
selves with  ready  cooked  food  from  the  streets. 
Water  for  drinking,  which  is  abnost  whoUy  su[>- 
plied  from  the  laige  fountain  in  the  Plofo  Mayor, 
IS  carried  round  the  city  by  asses  and  other  beasts 
of  burden,  carriages  of  most  kinds  being  rare. 

The  climate  of  Lima  haa  been  much  praised : 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  never  expe- 
rienced ;  within  the  city  the  thennometer,  in  the 
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»hAde,  newtf  fiiUa  in  winter  under  60°  F.,  nor  rises 
in  summer  above  82^,  ito  naoal  station  being 
ahr»ut  80°  in  well-aired  apartmen  ts.  The  ordinary 
(Liilr  rsnge  of  tenipu  is  only  8°  or  4®.  The  year 
V  divided  between  the  dry  and  the  moist  seoAon , 
th«  fumer  begins  in  Nov.,  the  Utter  in  May; 
and  throughout  the  winter  (May  to  Oct.)  a  drizzly 
mist  often  prevails  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
1'^>«>1  breeses  from  the  SW.  blow  for  three-fourths  of 
the  year,  and  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  are  generally 
iDterc«pted  by  a  layer  of  clouds.  Earthqttakcs 
occur  every  vear,  particularly  after  the  mists  dls- 
{^.f^e,  and  have  usually  been  very  destructive 
at  intervals  of  50  or  60  years ;  but  Lima  is  free 
from  storms.  Epidemics  are  few.  The  climate  how- 
ever, or  rather,  perhaps,  the  neglect  of  sanatory 
r^^^Ilauons  and  of  cleanliness,  seems  to  have  an 
enervating  tendency,  as  shown  in  the  degeneracy 
of  rao9t  of  the  inhabn  especially  the  whites.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  whites  and  Creoles,  mes- 
tizo*. Indians,  and  about  20,000  negroes.  The  ne- 
eTT«<$  are  chiefly  onployed  as  domestics  and  me- 
chanics; the  mestizos 'in  trade  and  agriculture. 
The  ]Ayacal  and  moral  character  of  the  white  in- 
hab.  of  Lima  is  Andalusian.  The  ladies  are  cele- 
brated for  beauty  and  fineness  of  figure,  but  want 
freshness  of  complexion.  They  wear  a  very  re- 
markable widking  dress,  peculiar  to  this  city  and 
Truxillo.  *  This  dress  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
called  the  mya,  the  other  the  manto.  The  first  is 
a  petticoat  made  to  fit  so  tightly,  that,  being  at 
the  same  time  quite  elasric,  the  form  of  the  limbs 
14  rendered  distinctly  visible.  The  manto,  or 
cloak,  is  also  a  petticoat,  but  instead  of  hanging 
about  the  heels,  as  all  honest  petticoats  ought  to 
do.  it  is  drawn  over  the  head,  breast,  and  face ; 
and  b  kept  so  close  by  the  hands,  which  it  also 
conceals,  that  no  part  ot  the  body,  except  one  eye, 
and  sometimes  oiilv  a  small  portion  of  one  eye,  is 
perceptible.  A  rich  coloured  handkerchief,  or  a 
»ilk  band  and  tassel,  are  frequently  tied  round  the 
«aist,  and  han^  nearly  to  the  ground  in  front 
(Hairs  Travels,  L  108, 109.)  Within  doois  the 
lailies  adopt  the  English  or  French  costume,  with 
a  pn/urion  of  jewellery.  The  morals  of  both 
Kxes  have  been  represented  as  lax  in  a  high  de- 
gree, bat  they  are  probably  not  worse  (which, 
however,  is  not  saying  much)  than  in  most  other 
1ar|^  cities  of  South  America.  Extravagance  in 
Hring,  dress,  and  gambling  are  carried  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  smoking  is  nniverBal  among  hoth 
men  and  women. 

lima  was  made  an  archbishop^s  see  in  the  16th 
rentuT}',  and  was  long  the  grand  entreat  for  the 
trade  of  all  the  W.  coast  of  S.  America ;  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru  is 
DOW  carried  on  through  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
former  is  also  in  the  habit  of  importing  European 
^lods  at  second-hand  from  Valparaiso,  and  other 
|iaits  in  ChilL  It  is  still,  however,  the  great  em- 
p«)riam  of  Peru.  Its  exports  consist  principally 
of  bullion  and  specie,  vicunna,  and  sheeps'  wool, 
bark,  chinchiUa  skins,  saltpetre,  copper,  tin,  and 
vif^.  The  imports  are  principally  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs,  cutlery,  and  hardware  from  Eng- 
land; fllks,  brandy,  and  wines  from  Spain  and 
Fraoce;  stock  fish  from  the  U.  States;  snuff,  in- 
difro,  tar,  and  naphtha,  from  Mexico;  tobacco 
^m  Colombia,  with  timber  for  the  construction 
of  ahips  and  houses  from  Guayaquil;  wheat,  flour, 
dried  fruits,  and  bullion  from  Chili ;  Paraguay  tea 
from  Paraguay,  spices,  quicksilver,  and  pc^umery. 
(For  details,  see  Perit.) 

About  3  leagues  to  the  S£.  is  the  favourite 
watering-place  Chorrilloe,  resorted  to  by  people  of 
rank  and  fiuhion  fbr  several  months  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  by  invaUds  during  the  winter.    It  is  only 
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a  small  fishing  village,  constructed  of  cane  and 
mud.  The  Indian  owners  of  the  houses  let  them 
to  the  bathers  at  a  high  rate  during  the  bathing 
season ;  and  some  persons  either  take  them  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  construct  other  light  summer 
houses  for  themselves.  Chorrillos  is  sheltered 
from  the  SW.  blast  by  an  elevated  promontorj', 
called  the  Moro-Solar.  Numerous  Peruvian  an- 
ti(]uitie8  lie  scattered  over  the  rich  but  now  partly 
waste  and  desolate  plain  between  this  town  and 
Lima. 

Lima  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1585,  under  the 
title  of  Ciudad  dt  lo§  Regesj  *  City  of  Kings.'  It 
suffered  severely  from  the  earthquakes  of  1678 
and  1746,  the  latter  leaving  only  20  houses  stand- 
ing out  of  3,000;  and  again  by  those  of  1761, 
1822,  and  1828.  San  Martin  entered  it  on  the 
12th  July,  1821,  and  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Peru  at  Lima  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

LIMERICK,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Monster,  having  N.  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
by  which  it  is  separateil  from  Cfare,  E.  Tipperary, 
S.  Cork,  and  W.  Kerry.  Area  660,898  statute 
acres,  of  which  about  90,000  are  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog.  Except  on  the  S.,  W.,  and 
NE.  extremities,  the  surface  is  generally  flat. 
Climate  mild,  but  very  humid.  Soil  for  the  most 
part  excellent,  and  applicable  to  every  purpose  of 
nusbandry.  Tillage  has  of  late  years  been  much 
extended  in  this  co.,  but  is,  speaking  j^enerally, 
very  backward:  still,  however,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  grass  land,  and  grazing  husbandry  and 
the  dairy  are  both  extensively  pursued.  Some 
fine  long-homed  cattle  are  bred  and  fattened  in 
this  CO.,  particularly  in  the  low  grounds  along 
the  Shannon.  The  pernicious  system  of  con  acre 
(see  Irkland)  has  ueen  widely  spread  in  lime- 
rick ;  and,  though  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  exportation  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  oats, 
butter,  and  most  other  articles  from  the  co.,  and 
a  material  improvement  in  stock,  and  in  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  it  is  believed  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  cottiers,  and  the  smaller  class  of  oc- 
cupiers, has  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  improved. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  are  in  the  most  abject  state; 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  Ireland  the  peasantry 
are  frequently  most  wretched  where  the  land  is 
finest  Property  in  very  large  estates;  tillage 
farms,  mostly  very  small,  but  some  of  the  grazing 
farms  are  extensive.  Minerals  and  manufactures, 
excepting  some  departments  of  the  latter  carried 
on  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  of  no  importance. 
Principal  rivers,  exclusive  of  the  Shannon,  Maig, 
Deale,  and  Mulkema,  Limerick  is  divided  into 
9  baronies  and  125  parishes,  and  sends  4  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  the  co.  and  2  for  the  city 
of  limerick.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  6,318 
in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861  Limerick  co.  had 
27,948  inhab.  houses,  31,280  families,  and  172,801 
inhabitants,  while,  in  1841,  the  co.  had  48,127  in- 
hab. houses,  56,358  families,  and  830,029  inhab. 

Limerick,  a  city,  pari  bor.,  river  port,  and  co. 
of  a  city  in  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Shan- 
non, and  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway,  107  m.  SW.  Dublin,  and  55  m.  E.  Loop- 
head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Pop.  of  city 
44,626  in  1861,  against  48,391  in  1841.  The 
city  is  principally  situated  on  the  SE.  side  of 
the  river,  within  the  co.  of  Limerick,  but  partly 
also  on  its  N.  side,  within  the  co.  Clare.  The  co. 
of  the  city,  which  is  identical  vrith  the  pari,  bor., 
includes  an  area  of  33,863  imp.  acres.  Limerick 
is  the  fourth  city  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  size  and 
importance.  It  owes  this  distinction  to  its  situa- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
which  has  made  it  the  emporium  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  districts  watered  by  that  great  river, 
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It  iB  divided  into— 1.  The  En^^liflh  town,  now  the 
oldest  and  most  decayed  portion,  on  King's  Island, 
formed  by  a  detached  arm  of  the  Shannon;  2. 
Iriah-toMmf  immediately  S.  of  the  above ;  and  8. 
the  New  Town,  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  called 
Newtown-Pery,  from  Perv  the  family  name  of  the 
earl  of  Limerick,  on  wbose  estate  it  is  bailt. 
Popularly  the  first  two  divisions  are  called  the 
Old,  and  the  latter  the  New  Town.    The  country 

Sart  of  the  city  of  the  oo.,  including  Thomond 
tridge  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  and  many 
otlier  extensive  lines  of  cottages,  is  called  the 
Liberties.  The  contrast  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  city  is  very  striking.  The  Old  Town 
IS  said,  in  the  Municipal  Boundary  Report^  to  be 
*  one  vast  mass  of  filth,  dilapidation,  and  misery, 
which  nothing  but  the  general  employment  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country  can  correct,  because 
the  unemployed  poor  are  attached  to  the  large 
crumbling  city,  where  they  can  find,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  something  like  a  roof  to  cover  them.'  The 
New  Town,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  been 
wholly  constructed  within  the  last  half  century,  is 
well-built,  and  the  streets,  which  are  broad  and 
straight,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  has 
a  handsome  square,  in  which  is  a  column  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Lord  Monteagle.  The 
houses  in  the  liberties  are  mostly  mere  cabins,  oc- 
cupied by  a  venr  poor  agricoltural  population. 
The  main  arm  of  the  Shannon  is  crossea  by  two 
bridges,  one  of  which,  Thomond  Bridge,  originally 
constructed  in  the  early  part  of  the  Idth  century, 
has  been  rebuilt;  the  other,  or  Wellesley  Bridge, 
of  5  ardies,  each  70  ft  in  span,  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, was  completed  in  1827.  There  are  three 
bridges  over  the  smaller  arm  of  the  Shannon,  be- 
tween English-town  and  Irish-town. 

The  CO.  of  the  city  has  thirteen  parishes  and 
eight  parts  of  parishes,  besides  an  extra-parochial 
district ;  six  of  the  parishes  being  within  the  city 
properly  so  called,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
see  of  limerick.  The  cathedral,  a  laige  Gothic 
pile,  has  a  lofty  tower,  a  handsome  interior,  and 
many  monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  Donogh 
O'Brien,  king  of  Thomond.  The  embattled  tower 
of  this  cathedral,  120  ft  in  height,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country,  in- 
cluding the  course  of  the  Shannon.  None  of  the 
Sarochial  churches  are  worth  notice,  except  St. 
linichin's  church,  formerly  the  most  ancient  in 
the  kingdom,  but  rebuilt,  which,  though  small,  is 
for  situation  and  architecture  by  far  the  hand- 
somest sacred  edifice  in  the  city.  According  to 
the  Rom.  Catb.  divisions,  the  city  consists  of  five 
parishes,  that  of  St.  John  being  the  bishop's  mensal, 
and  its  church  is  considered  the  cathearaL  The 
other  places  of  worship  are  large,  and  some  of 
el^ant  structure.  There  are  friaries  of  the  Au- 
gustine, Dominican,  and  Franciscan  orders,  all  of 
which  have  large  chapels  attached  to  them. 
Nearly  nine-ten^s  of  tne  inhab.  are  Catholics, 
llie  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Wesleyan  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodists,  and  Independents  have  each  a 
place  of  worship.  The  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions are  tne  Limerick  Institution,  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  and  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society.  Those  for  charitable  purposes  connected 
with  education  are  the  Blnecoat  school,  founded 
in  1717,  and  free  schools  attached  to  the  parishes 
and  friaries,  in  which  great  numbers  of  children 
are  instructed.  No  fewer  than  1,200  children  are 
educated  in  th<»  schools  of  the  *  Christian  Brothers,' 
to  whom  the  city  is  much  indebted.  There  are 
also  schools  founded  on  bequests  of  Mrs.  Yilliers 
and  Dr.  Hall.  In  the  Old  Town  is  a  school  for 
females,  conducted  by  the  '  Sisters  of  Mercv,'  as- 
sisted by  a  small  grant  from  the  Education  ^oanl: 


a  Sunday  school  is  also  established  in  it,  for  the 
females  employed  during  the  week  at  the  lace 
factories.  In  the  New  Town  is  a  large  female 
school,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  the  Presentation 
Convent.  In  another  school  for  females,  120  poor 
children  are  educated  and  clothed.  The  other 
charitable  institutions  are  the  county  hospital; 
Barrington's  Hospital  and  City  of  Limericx  In- 
firmary, a  large  building,  containing  125  beds, 
built  and  munificently  presented  to  the  city  by 
Sir  Joseph  Barrington  and  his  four  sons;  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Kerry, 
opened  in  1822,  cost  about  30,000/. ;  it  has  accom- 
modation for  about  340  patients.  Here  is  also  a 
fever  and  lock  hospital,  and  a  lying-in  hospital ; 
several  endowed  almshouses;  a  Magdalen  asylum ; 
an  asylum  for  the  blind ;  a  mendicity  institution ; 
a  charitable  loan  fund;  and  a  charitable  pawn- 
office,  founded  by  Matt  Barrington,  esq.,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Mont-de-Piete  at  Paris.  The  Lime- 
rick union  workhouse,  opened  in  1841,  is  on  a 
large  scale,  being  fitted  to  accommodate  8,450  in- 
mates. Places  of  public  amusement  are  not  much 
encouraged.  The  theatre,  a  handsome  building, 
was  sold  to  the  Augustine  monks,  and  has  be^ 
fitted  up  by  them  for  a  chapel,  and  a  suite  of 
assembly-rooms  is  applied  to  other  purposes ;  but 
there  is  a  small  'circus,'  occasionally  used  as  a 
theatre.  The  hanging  gardens,  built  by  Mr.  Roche, 
are  formed  of  tiers  of  terraces,  raised  upon  arehes, 
on  the  uppermost  of  which  is  a  range  of  green- 
houses, commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  river, 
and  adjacent  country.  Limerick  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  SW.  military  district^  and  has 
barracks  for  1,450  men. 

The  old  corporation,  which  laid  claim  to  pre- 
scriptive privileges,  confirmed  bv  a  series  of  char- 
tere  from  the  time  of  King  John,  consisted  of  a 
mayor,  two  sherifb,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
aldermen,  burgesses,  and  freemen.  The  corpora- 
tion now  consists,  under  the  Municipal  Rcfonn  Act, 
of  a  mayOT,  ten  aldermen,  and  thirty  councillois. 
The  dty  sent  two  mems.  to  the  Insh  H.  of  C. ; 
and  from  the  Union  to  the  pasong  of  the  Reform 
Act  it  sent  one  member  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C, 
The  lastr-mentioned  act  conferred  on  it  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  two  mems.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of 
C.    Registered  electors,  2,013  in  1865. 

Assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  for  the  oow  of  the 
dty,  by  the  judges  of  dreuit ;  courts  of  general 
sessions  ever^  quarter,  and  petty  sessions  every 
week,  at  which  the  ma^or  and  cit^  magistrates 
preside.  A  court  of  dvil  jurisdiction,  which  is 
empowered  to  hold  pleas  to  any  amount,  u  held 
on  Wednesday's;  and  a  court  of  conscience  for 
suits  under  40s.  every  Thursdar.  Civil  bill  cases 
are  tried  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  the  co., 
who  holds  a  court  for  this  purpose  within  the  dty 
twice  a  year.  The  inconbe  of  the  corporation 
amounta  to  between  7,000  and  8,000i.  per  annum. 
The  city  court-house  is  a  plain  building :  the  ca 
court-house,  a  handsome  structure,  was  erected  in 
1810,  at  an  expense  of  12,000^1  The  prisons  for 
the  CO.  and  dty  are  within  the  munidpal  limits. 
The  former,  ^«cted  in  1821,  at  an  expense  of 
25,0O0iL,  has  a  Doric  portico,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  building  in  the  dty ;  it  is  constructed  on  the 
radiating  plan,  and  is  said  to  be  well  managed. 
The  dty  ^aol,  a  gloomy  Quadrangular  edifice,  is 
comparativdy  ill  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

Ttiere  are  three  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  and  trade ;  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, a  society  of  merehants,  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1815,  for  the  promotion  and  pro- 
tection of  trade,  and  who  have  expended  con- 
t»iderable  sums  of  money  for  these  objects;  the 
agricultural  association ;  and  the  trusteea  for  the 
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promotion  of  tndnstzy,  in  whom  a  fond  of'  7,000^ 
was  Tested  by  the  London  distress  committee, 
limerick,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
§nj  mann&ctoRS.  The  linen  mannfactare,  which 
hid  attained  to  some  magnitude,  and  that  of  cot- 
ton, which  bad  been  introduoed,  are  all  but  extinct. 
The  manafactare  of  leather  gloves,  for  which  the 
dty  was  ooce  famous,  has  not  entirely  disappeared ; 
thoagb  gloves,  sold  onder  the  name  of  *  Lmierick 
f^lovea,'  sre  now  not  anfreqnently  made  in  Cork. 
There  is  a  gieat  deal  of  embroidering  in  lace,  and 
three  Isce  factories  give  employment  to  about  a 
thooMUid  females,  ^veral  laige  flour  mills  have 
aim  been  erected ;  and  the  town  has  distilleries, 
breweries^  tanneries,  foundries,  and  a  paper  mill 
Limerick  has  for  many  yean  been  famed  for  its 
ft^bing-hooks,  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America. 

The  great  support  of  Limerick  is  her  trade, 
which  is  very  extensive.  She  is,  as  already  stated, 
the  great  mart  for  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Shannon,  and  that  immediately  connected  with 
it  Her  exports,  like  those  of  most  Irish  towns, 
consist  mostly  of  com  and  provisions,  including 
beef,  pork,  batter,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
The  nnports  consist  principally  of  manu^ctured 
jcuods,  coal  and  iron,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  wine, 
nit  fish,  and  timber.  The  gross  customs'  duties 
smonnted,  in  1845,  to  193,497/.;  in  1848,  to 
201,865^.;  in  1859,  to  173,466^;  in  1861,  to 
mM3L;  and  in  1863,  to  153,797t 

This  city  haa  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  improvements  made  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Shsnnon,  and  the  steamers  introduced  on  thai 
river.  Tlie  estoaiy  of  the  Shannon  forms  one  of 
the  finest  bays  in  the  world :  vessels  of  very  large 
burden  approach  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city ; 
snd  ships  of  400  or  600  tons  unload  at  its  quays. 
The  port  is  managed  by  commissioners.  On  the 
I  It  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  Limerick 
'17  sstling  vessels  vnder  50,  and  16  sailing  vessels 
shove  50,  tons,  besides  four  steamers  above  50 
tiHis— the  latter  of  a  total  burden-  of  1,299  tons. 
The  total  tonnage,  sailing  and  steam,  was  5,825 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1864 ;  while,  on  the  1st  of 
Jsnnaiy,  1850,  it  amounted  to  13,829,  showing  an 
immense  decline  within  the  14  years. 

limerick  was  formerly  fortifled,  and,  from  its 
cnmmanding  the  first  bridge  above  the  embou- 
chore  of  the  Shannon,  was  an  important  military 
station.  It  was  occupied,  after  the  battle  of  Agh- 
rim,  by  the  troops  of  James  II. :  it  capitulated  to 
the  English  army  under  Ginkell,  afterwards  earl 
of  Athlone,  on  the  drd  of  October,  1691.  The  ca- 
pitulation, or,  as  it  has  been  usually  called,  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  was  very  favourable  to  the 
Mcged,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  Catholics.  But 
it  was  afterwarda  most  shamefully  violated  by  the 
<»Dqaering  party,  and  its  most  important  stipula- 
tifins  were  openly  set  aside  and  trampled  upon. 
The  remains  of  its  fortifications  add  considerable 
besnty  and  interest  to  this  ancient  city.  *  King 
John's  Castle,'  from  which  the  city  arms  are 
taken,  forms  part  of  the  castle  barracks,  and  the 
stone  upon  which  the  capitulation  was  signed  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  regarded  with  watchful 
etre  by  the  citizens. 

LIMOGES  (an.  Lemomeum)^  a  city  of  France, 
d<^p.  Haute  Tienne,  of  which  it  is  thc*c«p.,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
Vienne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  stone 
'  liridge  of  six  arehes,  110  m.  NE.  Bordeaux,  and 
2!5  m.  SSW.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
bordeaux.  Pop.  51,058  in  1861.  Limoges  is  di- 
vided into  the  '  city  *  and  the  '  town.'  The  former 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Celtic  and  Roman 
city  near  the  river,  and  is  ill  built;  its  streets 
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being  narrow  and  ill  paved,  and  its  houses  built  of 
wood  above  the  ground  floor.  The  latter  division, 
which  is  of  modem  date,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill,  is  open,  well  built,  surrounded  with  pleasant 
promenades,  and  particularly  healthy.  The  cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  Idth  century,  is  of  granite,  and 
in  the  Gothic  style.  It  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance at  the  first  glance ;  but,  when  examined  in 
detail,  it  presents  many  incongruities.  Another 
church,  which  stands  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
town,  has  an  elegant  steeple,  226  ft  in  height, 
a  conspicuous  object  at  a  great  distance.  The 
bishop's  palace  is  a  handsome  modem  granite 
building,  surrounded  with  gardens.  Limoges  haa 
a  ^^ood  town-hall,  several  hospitals,  an  exchange, 
mmt,  theatre,  prison,  cavahy  bsjracks,  publio 
baths,  and  man}'  public  fountains.  One  of  the 
latter,  the  Fontaine  d'Aiffoulene,  has  a  basin  38 
ft.  in  circ,  supposed  to  be  hewn  out  of  a  single 
piece  of  granite,  and  supplies  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  with  abundance  of  good  water,  derived 
from  an  ancient  subterranean  aqueduct.  Besides 
this  aqueduct,  few  Roman  antiquities  are  found 
in  Limoges:  the  site  of  an  amphitheatre,  the 
traces  of  which  existed  in  1823,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Place  d'Oraay.  Limoges  is  the  seat  of  a 
prefecture  and  royal  court,  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  a  chamber  of  ma- 
nufiictnrea  It  has  a  royal  college,  university 
academy,  diocesan  seminary,  royal  societies  of 
agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences,  schools  of  drawing 
and  commerce,  a  public  library  with  12,000  vols., 
museums  of  natural  history,  antiquities,  the  fine 
arts,  and  machinery,  a  mont-de-mUe,  and  many 
charities.  Its  manufactures,  whicn  are  important, 
include  glass  and  earthenware,  broad  cloths,  cassi- 
meres,  curuggets,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  cali- 
coes, cotton,  linen,  and  hempen  yam,  hats,  wax 
candles,  cards,  paper,  glue,  and  other  articles.  It 
has  numerous  tanneries,  cotton  and  woollen  dye- 
ing houses,  and  iron  forges:  its  wax  bleaching 
factories  rival  those  of  Mans,  and  its  brandy  and 
liqueura  are  in  h^h  repute.  Bein^  situated  at 
the  junction  of  several  great  roads,  it  is  an  entre- 
pdt  for  the  trade  of  several  d^ps.  with  Toulouse 
and  the  S.  of  France,  and  deals  extensively,  not 
only  in  its  own  manufactured  goods,  but  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  salt,  iron,  copper,  and  brass 
wares.  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Dupujrtren,  tho 
famous  surgeoq,  were  natives  of  Limoges. 

LIMOUSIN,  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distributed 
among  the  ckps.  of  Corr^,  Creuse,  Haute  Vienne, 
and  Dordogne. 

LIMOUX,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Aude,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Aude,  18  m.  SSE.  Carcassonne,  ou 
a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Toulouse  to 
Cette.  Pop.  6,937  in  1861.  The  town  is  eenc- 
r^y  well  Duilt,  paved,  and  lightM,  and  has  a 
large  parish  church,  a  hospital,  two  public  halls, 
a  theatre,  and  a  small  picture  gallery.  It  is  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, and  a  chamber  of  manufactures.  Its  woollen 
manufactures  produce  annually  from  11,000  to 
12,000  pieces  of  broad  cloth :  it  has  also  several 
woollen  yam  fustories,  tanneries,  and  oil  mills; 
and  is  an  entrepot  for  iron  goods,  in  which,  and 
in  wines,  oil,  soap,  and  leather  it  has  an  active 
trade.  Its  environs  are  highly  picturesque  and 
fertile. 

LINCOLN,  a  marit.  oo.  of  England,  on  the  £. 
coast,  having  N.  the  Humber,  E.  the  German 
Ocean,  S.  the  cos.  of  Cambridge,  Northampton, 
and  Rutland,  and  W.  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and 
York.  This  is  a  very  extensive  oo.,  comprising 
2,776  sq.  miles,  or  1,775,457  acres,  of  which  about 
1,465,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Though 
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bat  little  diversified  in  respect  of  surface,  Lincoln 
is  naturally  divided  into  the  districts  of  the  fVotcU, 
the  Moor$^  and  the  Fen».  The  Wolds,  a  ridge 
from  8  to  10  m.  in  breadth,  extend  from  Spilsby 
N.  to  Barton  on  the  Humber;  the  soil  is  prin- 
cipally sandy  loam  on  a  chalk  bottom,  of  very 
various  degrees  of  fertility,  but  now  much  im- 
proved, and  generally  producing  very  excellent 
crops.  The  Moors  stretch  N.  and  S.,  from  the 
Humber  to  Grantham ;  the  heath  by  which  they 
were  formerly  covered  has  now  mostly  disappeared, 
and  they  are  very  productive  of  oats.  Ihe  Fens 
comprise  all  the  flat  parts  of  the  co.,  from  Wainfleet 
on  the  Wash  round  by  the  mouth  of  the  Nen  to 
the  borders  of  Rutland :  most  part  of  this  district 
is  usually  included  within  the  great  level  of  the 
Fens.  (See  BKDrimD  Level.)  Lincoln  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  cos.  in  the  empire;  and 
improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been  prosecuted 
in  It  for  many  years  past  with  extraordinary  spirit 
and  success.  Large  tracts  in  the  Wolds  and  Moors, 
which  sixty  years  ago  were  all  but  unproductive, 
now  3neld  hea\*y  crops  of  barlev,  oats,  and  tur- 
nips. This  great  improvement  has  been  chiefly 
brought  about  by  the  liberal  use  of  bone  manure, 
which  has  been  applied  for  a  longer  period  and 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  this  than  in  any 
other  CO. 

The  excellence  of  the  pastures  in  the  Fens  is 
Well  known ;  immense  sums  have  been  expended 
on  their  drainage,  and  in  the  recovering  of  land 
from  the  sea.  Formerly  the  Fens  were  frequented 
by  vast  numbers  of  aquatic  fowl ;  but  since  their 
drainage  these  have  much  fallen  off,  and  the 
decoyt  for  their  capture  are  now  of  much  less 
importance :  geese,  however,  are  still  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  are  regularly  plucked  four 
or  five  times  a  year  for  their  feathers.  Previously 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Wolds,  rabbit  warrens 
were  very  common,  bat  they  are  now  compara- 
tively scarce.  The  native  sheep  of  the  Fens  were 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  the  extraordinary 
length  of  their  wool ;  they  have,  however,  been  so 
much  crossed  with  New  Leicesters,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  of  the  genuine  breed.  Some  of 
the  finest  of  the  London  dray-horses  are  bred  in 
the  Fens.  The  cattle  depastured  in  the  Fens 
are  principally  short-horns,  and  attain  to  a  great 
size. 

Property  very  variously  divided,  there  being 
estates  of  all  sizes,  from  25,0002.  a  year  down  to 
52.,  but  the  great  majority  small  In  the  district 
called  the  Isle  of  Ancholroe,  in  the  NW.  part  of 
the  CO.,  between  the  rivers  Trent  and  Ancholme, 
the  inhab.  live  together  in  hamlets  or  villages  as 
in  France,  and  almost  every  householder  is  a  pro- 
prietor, their  properties  var>ang  firom  1  to  50  acres. 
They  are  very  mdustrioua  and  thrifty.  Size  of 
farms  various :  in  the  Wolds  and  M<x»rish  district 
they  are  mostly  very  large,  but  elsewhere  they 
are'ralher  smalt  They  are  generally  held  under 
leases  of  7  and  14  years.  Manufactures  and  mi- 
nerals of  little  importance.  T^e  custom  of  bo- 
rough EngUih,  by  which,  if  the  father  die  intestate, 
the  younger  son  succeeds  to  the  paternal  proi>erty, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers,  prevails  at 
Stamford  in  this  co.  Principal  rivers,  Trent, 
W^itham,  Welland,  and  Ancholme.  The  Witham 
has  been  made  navigable  from  Boston  to  Lincoln ; 
and  the  Fossdyke  canal  extends  ttom  the  latter  to 
the  Trent,  near  Torksey,  completing  an  internal 
navigation  beiween  the  Wash  and  the  Humber. 
The  CO.  is  popularly  divided  into  the  parts  of 
Lindmy  on  the  N.,  KeitevoH  on  the  SW.,  and 
Holland  on  the  S£.,  and  contains  33  hundreds, 
wapentakes,  and  sokes,  with  the  dty  of  Lincoln 
and  the  bois.  of  Stamford,  Boston)  and  Gfuitham. 


It  is  divided  into  629  parishes,  and  sends  13  mcnxK, 
to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  2  for  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Boston,  GrBiitbani, 
and  Stamford,  and  1  for  Great  Grimsby.  Kefp;s- 
tered  electors  for  the  co.,  21,632  in  1865,  beinf; 
12,372  for  North  Lincolnshire,  and  9,260  for  South 
Lincolnshire.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  oo.  hod 
86,626  inhab.  houses,  and  404,143  inhaba.,  while 
in  1841  it  had  72,964  inhab.  houses,  and  362,602 
inhab.  Gross  annual  value  of  ml  property  ns- 
sessed  to  income  tax  under  schedule  (A)  in  1862  : 
for  North  Lincolnshire,  1,650,1 76^,  and  for  South 
Lincolnshire,  1,398,096^: 

LINCOLN,  a  city,  par.  and  mnn.  bor.,  and 
market  town  of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  oo.,  on 
the  Witham,  36  ul  S.  Hull,  and  121  m.  X. 
London  by  road,  and  188^  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  of  city,  20,999  in  1861.  The  city 
is  situated  on  the  S.  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  a  atrikini; 
object  fur  many  miles  round.  The  streets  are  ir- 
regularly laid  out;  the  largest  and  handsome^ 
runs  N.  and  S.  up  the  hiU  on  which  the  cathedral 
stands.  A  small  part  of  the  town,  comprising  two 
pars.,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,'  and  is  connected 
with  the  main  body  by  one  principal  and  two 
smaller  bridges.  The  streets  are  well  pared, 
lighted  with  ^j^as,  and  tupplied  with  water  from 
public  conduits.  The  pnncipal  and  moat  inter- 
esting public  building  is  the  cathedral,  erected  at 
different  times,  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century, 
and  exhibiting  several  varieties  of  ardiitecture  : 
the  prevailing  style,  however,  is  early  English,  of 
a  particularly  rich  and  beautiful  character.  The 
closeness  of  the  surrounding  buildings  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  display  of  architectural  effect ; 
but  there  is  a  tolerably  open  space  towards  the  E. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  its  aisles,  four 
transepts,  a  choir,  chancel,  and  lad3'e-chapel :  three 
towers  rise  above  the  building,  two  at  the  W.  end, 
180  ft  high,  and  one  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts,  rising  803  ft.  above  the  floor: 
they  are  all  gorgeously  decorated  with  varied 
tracery,  pillars,  pilasters,  and  windows.  The  W. 
and  principal  front,  in  which  are  three  fine  doors, 
is  distinguished  by  its  beauty  and  magnificence ; 
and,  from  the  variety  of  its  styles,  is  certainly  the 
workmanship  of  three  distinct  and  distant' eras. 
The  interior  dimensions  are  as  follows : — *  Entire 
length,  482  ft,  of  which  222  ft  belong  to  the  nave, 
and  the  rest  to  the  choir  and  ladye-chapel ;  width  of 
choir  and  nave,  80  ft :  height  of  ditto,  80  ft ;  and 
width  of  W.  front  174  ft ;  length  of  principal 
transepts,  222  ft. ;  breadth  of  ditto,  66  ft  The 
great  transepts,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  circular 
windows,  exhibit  a  good  specimen  of  the  English 
style ;  and  the  aisles  on  the  £.  side  are  divided 
into  chapels  and  vestries:  the  choir,  which  is 
parted  off  from  the  nave  by  a  stone  screen,  is  of 
most  elaborate  composition;  and  the  great  £. 
window  ranks  as  the  second  in  England,  in  point 
of  size  and*  fine  proportions.  Attadied  to  the  £. 
side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  chapter-house,  a  struc- 
ture differing  from  most  others  of  the  same  nature 
in  being  ten-skled,  and  not  octagonal :  its  groined 
roof  is  supported  by  an  umbiiicu  pillar,  consisting 
of  a  circular  shaft,  cased  by  ten  small  fluted 
columns.  The  cloisters  are  on  the  N.  side,  and 
over  them  is  the  library,  built  by  Dean  Honey- 
wood,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  oentoiy,  containing 
a  huge  collection  of  books,  with  some  curious 
specimens  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  cathedral 
bell,  or  *  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,*  originally  cast  in 
1610,  having  been  cracked,  was  recast^  with  6 
other  bells,  into  the  present  large  bell  and  2  quar- 
ter beUs.  The  diameter  of  the  great  bell  is  6  ft. 
10^  in.,  and  its  weight  6^  Urns,  or  about  a  ton 
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besTier  than  the  old  one.  At  the  time  of  the  dia- 
eolutioO)  Lincohi  cathedral  waa  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  samptaoosly  adorned  in  the  kingdom. 
There  were  then  taken  from  it  2,621  oz.  gold,  and 
4,285  ox.  silver  plate,  besides  precious  stones  of 
(^reat  value.  It  had  formerly  many  costly  sepul- 
chres and  monumental  records ;  but  the  zealots  at 
the  Reformation  either  pulled  them  down  or  de^ 
faced  them,  so  that,  in  1549,  scarcely  a  perfect 
tomb  remained;  and  the  litUe  they  left  unde- 
ttfoyed  was  demolished  by  Cromwell^  soldiers,  by 
^hom  the  cathedral  was  converted  into  barracks. 
The  ruins  of  the  biahop*s  palace,  which  was  de- 
itrojed  at  the  last  mentioned  epoch,  stand  S.  of 
Uie  church,  and  comprise  a  fine  hall,  an  old  gate- 
way, and  part  of  the  kitchen.  Acyoining  these 
niii»,  a  modem  house  has  been  erected,  which  is 
occapied  by  the  bishop  during  his  stay  in  Lincoln. 
(See  Britton*s  Account  of  Lincoln  CathedraL) 

Among  the  tombs  yet  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
state  are  those  of  Catherine  Swinford,  wife  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  of  their  daughter 
Joaa,  and  of  several  bishops  and  deans  of  the  ca- 
thedraL    The  present  establishment  comprises  a 
bishop,  dean,  precentor,  subdean,  chancellor,  and 
3m  piebendaries,  with  4  vican-choral  and  20  cho- 
ristefs.  The  cathedral  revenues,  which  nett  6,986/. 
a  year,  are  equally  divided  between  the  dean,  pre- 
centor, aubdean,  and  chancellor ;  and  the  vicars- 
choral  divide  1152,  yearly.    Besides  monasteries, 
nanneries,  and  other  buildings  devoted  to  pious 
UM8,  Lincoln  had  formerly  upwards  of  50  churches; 
bat  of  these  only  12  remain,  exclusive  of  the  ca- 
thedral, most  dT  them  being  small  and  much 
mntilated.    St.  Peter's  at  Gowts,  evidently  an  old 
conventual  chureh,  and  8  other  churches  S.  of 
the  Witham,  have  lofty  square  Norman  towers. 
Some  new  churches  have  been  recently  built  by 
sabflcription.     There  are  several  places  of  worship 
fur  R  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other 
DisMntos,   and  attached  to  them  are  Sunday 
schools.     The  national   school  (also  a  Smiday 
Mhool)  has,  on  the  average,  above  500  pupils.  The 
grahDmar  school,  held  in  the  Grey  Fnars  chapel, 
was  founded  in  1563 :  it  is  well  endowed,  and  the 
instiucdon,  not  confined  to  classics,  is  ^ven  by  an 
upper  and  under  master,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
salaries  from  the  corporationjjeceive  fees  from  the 
boys,  and  take  boarders.    The  Blneooat  school, 
established  in  1602,  is  endowed  with  landed  pro- 
perty worth  above  2,0001.  a  ^ear,  and  furnishes 
clothing  and   instruction    (with   apprentice-pre- 
mianm  on  leaving)    to    56    boys.      Wilkinson's 
sdiool  famishes  instruction  to  16  boys.    Lincoln 
is  very  rich  in  endowed  charities,  among  which, 
as  one  <rf  the  principal  and  roost  useful,  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Thomas  White's  loan-fund,  for  de- 
serving and  needy  tradesmen,  the  assets  of  which 
aie  estimated   at  650^     A  genenl  dispensary, 
lanatie  asylum,   county   hospital,  and  lying-m 
hospital,  are  the  chi^  modem  charities;  and  a 
floofishing  mechanics'  institute,  several  libnries, 
2  Devs-iooms,  and  some  book  societies,  are  well 
npported.    Among  the  buildings  devoted  to  dvil 
pojpoaes  are  the  co.  gaol  and  court-house,  rebuilt 
Trom  Smiike's  designs,  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle, 
a  few  remains  of  which  are  still  standing  on  the 
hinW.of  thecathedraL    The  co.  gaol,  constructed 
on  Howard's  plan,  b  well  conducted.     The  guild- 
hall is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  but  the  borougli 
court-bouse  is  modem,  and  the  gaol  is  stated  to 
be  too  amall  to  admit  of  the  dassificAtion  of 
prisonen.    The  maricet-house,  a  small  theatre,  and 
an  aseemblv-ioom,    are   the   only   other  public 
boildings :  but  there  are  several  markets.    W.  of 
the  town  is  a  good  race-conrae,  near  which  is  a 
laige  building  now  dismantled,  but  used  during 
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the  late  war  as  a  military  depSt  As  respect^ 
ancient  remains,  few  towns  in  England  exhibit  so 
many  and  so  interesting  as  Lincoln.  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, and  pointed  arches,  doorways  with  turrets, 
walls,  mulnons  of  windows,  and  other  fragments, 
appear  in  every  direction.  Leland  says  there  were 
'  5  gates  in  the  wauUs  of  the  citie ; '  and  of  these 
the  Chequer  Gate  in  the  Close,  and  the  Stonebow 
crossing  the  High  Street,  are  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. John  of  Gauni's  palace  and  stables  pre- 
sent some  good  examples  of  the  Norman  and  early 
English  style. 

Ijie  trade  of  Lincohi  consists  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
change of  the  raw  produce  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict for  manufactured  and  other  commodities. 
Large  quantities  of  flour  are  sent  to  Manchester 
and  London.  There  are  some  tanyards,  malt- 
houses,  and  tobacco  manufactories,  and  extensive 
breweries  produce  excellent  ale.  It  communicates 
by  the  Foss-dvke  canal  with  the  Trent ;  and  the 
Witham  navjlgation,  ranning  SE.  past  Boston, 
connects  it  wiSi  the  North  S^a.  It  has  two  rail- 
way stations,  and  is  connected  by  railways  with 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Lincoln  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  II., 
which  was  confirmed  by  several  subseq^uent  mon- 
arehs,  its  governing  charter  till  1887  bemg  that  of 
Charles  I.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
city  is  divided  into  2  wards,  and  is  governed  by  6 
aldermen  Tone  of  whom  is  mayor),  and  18  ooun- 
dllors.  It  has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace  under 
a  recorder.  The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are 
held  for  the  city  and  co.  Corporation  revenue 
6,086/.  in  1862. 

Lincoln  has  regularly  sent  two  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  electors 
previously  to  the  Reform  Act  wing  the  freemen 
of  the  city.  The  Boundary  Act  includes  the  in- 
sulated part  called  the  bail  and  close  in  the  pari, 
bor. ;  and  those  districts  round  the  citv  called  the 
liberties,  which  previously  had  not  been  repre- 
sented, were  added  to  the  co.  Bettered  electors 
1,688  in  1865.  Lincoln  is  likewise  the  election 
town  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co. 

Lincoln  stands  on  the  line  of  the  great  Roman 
road  called  Kmane  Street,  and  derives  its  name 
from  its  occupying  the  site  of  the  Roman  military 
station  called*  Z/tWum.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
Saxons ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  sur- 
vey, was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous 
cities  of  England,  having  1,070  houses  and  an 
extensive  trade.  The  casUe  was  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1086 ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  was  further  advanced  by  Henry  I.,  who 
cleared  out  the  foss-dyke,  and  made  it  navigable. 
The  town  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century;  and,  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  celebrated  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  not  only  improved  the  castle,  but  procured 
for  the  town  many  valuable  privileges.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  the  king  came  to  Lincoln, 
and  convened  the  nobility  and  freeholders  of  the 
CO.  The  inhabitants  promised  to  support  the 
royal  cause,  but  in  1d48  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentarians.  The  royalists 
recaptured  it,  but  were  again  dispossessed,  both 
of  the  town  and  castle,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1644. 

LINDFIELD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Sussex,  hund.  Burley-Arehes,  rape  of  Pe^'ensey, 
14  m.  N.  by  £.  Brighton,  and  88  m.  S.  London. 
Pop.  of  par.  1,917  in  1861 ;  area,  5,850  acres.  Tbe 
town  deserves  notice  for  its  useful  institution  for 
instructing  poor  children  (rf*  both  sexes  not  only 
in  reading  and  writing,  but  also  in  the  process^ 
of  agriciuture,  and  various  manual  operations,  as 
spinning  and  netting,  printing  and  shoemakmg. 
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There  is  a  benevolent  society,  giving  pecuniary 
and  other  relief  to  poor  persons  not  wilhng  to  re- 
ceive parochial  aid.  The  church  is  an  old  struc- 
ture of  plain  exterior,  with  a  low  square  tower; 
the  living  is  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  archbUhop 
of  Canterbury.  There  are  two  places  of  worship 
fur  Dissenters.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses,  May 
12 ;  and  for  sheep  and  Iambs,  Aug.  5. 

LINGEN,  an  isL  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  off  the 
NE.  coast  of  Sumatra,  lying  on  the  equator,  and 
near  lat.  105^.  It  is  about  50  m.  in  length,  bv 
30  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  having  a  healthy  cli- 
mate, and  producing  abundant  supplies  of  fruit 
and  poultr}\  Its  geological  formation  indicates 
the  presence  of  tin,  and  it  furnishes  some  little 
gold.  Its  inhabs.  may  be  considered  as  presents 
ing  the  type  of  the  Malay  race  in  its  greatest 
purity. 

LINLITHGOW,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Linlithgow,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a 
valley  on  the  S.  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
15  m.  W.  by  S.  Edinburgh,  on  the  railway  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  Pop.  8,693  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  one  main  street,  along  the  line 
of  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Falkirk,  with 
several  lanes  branching  off  on  both  sides.  The 
houses,  with  few  exceptions,  have  an  ancient  and 
decayed  appearance ;  the  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas,  and  macadamised.  In  addition  to  the  town- 
hall  and  gaol,  the  most  prominent  public  building 
is  the  parish  church,  erected  in  the  12th  century, 
but  afterwards  much  enlarged  and  repaired.  This, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Scotland,  is  182  ft.  in  length,  100  in 
breadth,  including  the  aisles,  and  90  m  height^ 
exclusive  of  the  steeple ;  the  latter,  rising  about 
140  ft.  above  ground,  terminates  in  an  imperial 
crown.  The  exterior  had  formerly  a  row  of  statues, 
of  which  one  only  remains,  that  of  St.  Michael, 
the  tutelary  saint  of  the  borough.  It  is  divided 
by  a  partition  wall,  the  eastern  half  only  being 
used  as  the  parish  church,  the  other  is  unem- 
ployed. 

The  royal  palace  of  Linlith^w  is  finely  rituated 
on  an  eminence  projecting  uito  the  lake.  This 
magnificent  ruin  is  of  a  quadrangidar  form.  It 
was  begun  so  early  as  the  12th  century,  and  was 
greatly  eiilai|^  and  improved  by  James  Y. ;  but 
was  not  finished  till  tne  reign  of  James  VI. 
(James  I.  of  England),  who  built  the  N.  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  after  his  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1617.  The  VV.  side  of  the  palace  is  the  most 
ancient,  and  here  the  apartment  is  stiU  pointed 
out  where  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  first  saw 
the  light  on  the  7th  of  December,  1542.  The 
palace  was  entire  and  habitable  till  1746,  when  it 
was  burnt,  either  intentionally,  or  tlirough  acci- 
dent, by  the  troops  under  general  Hawley.  It  covers 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  though  roofless,  ruined, 
and  desolate,  its  appearance  sufficiently  justifies 
the  not  very  poetical  eulogium  of  Scott : — 

*  Of  all  the  polaoes  so  fair, 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 
Jn  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare, 
Linlithgow  is  exOelllng.' 

Harmion,  canto  4,  stanza  15. 

The  hexagonal  Cross  Well,  in  front  of  the  town- 
house,  about  20  ft.  in  height,  is  surmounted  by  a 
lion  rampant  supportmg  the  arms  of  Scotland. 
The  sculpture,  by  which  it  is  adorned,  is  very 
complex ;  and  the  water  is  made  to  pour  in  great 
profusion  from  the  mouths  of  13  grotesque  figures. 
This  well,  constructed  in  1805,  is  said  to  be  a 
facsimile  of  one  previously  existing,  constructed 
in  1620. 

The  Free  Churob,  the  Associate  Synod,  and  In- 
dependents have  placca  of  worship,     llie  poor, 
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as  in  other  Scotch  towns,  are  supported  partly  h-f 
the  interest  of  certain  funds  leit  in  mortmain  for 
the  purpose,  and  by  the  church  collections,  and 

Cartlv  by  a  rate.  There  is  a  bor.  school  endowed 
y  the  town,  but  no  parish  schooL  There  are 
sundry  schools  in  the  parish,  all  unendowed  except 
the  one  referred  to ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  about 
l-9th  part  of  the  pop.  is  at  schooL  There  are 
various  reading-rooms  and  a  mechanics*  libiari'. 
Linlithgow  has  little  or  no  trade,  but  depenci» 
cliiefl^  on  its  advantages  as  a  provincial  capitaL 
Tanning  and  preparing  leather,  said  to  have  been 
introiluced  by  tne  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  is  the 
oldest  and  the  staple  branch  of  business,  giving 
employment  to  nearly  100  hands.  There  are  two 
extensive  dbtilleries,  a  brewery,  and  a  small  glue 
manufactory,  and  a  few  hand-loom  weavers  (cotton 
and  linen).  The  Union  Canal,  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow railway,  pass  close  along  side  the  town. 
Blackness,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  5  m.  distant,  is 
its  port. 

Lmlithgow  was  made  a  royal  bor.  in  the  12th 
century.  In  1513,  in  an  aisle  of  the  par.  church, 
the  apparition  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Jame!§ 
lY.,  that  warned  him  against  the  expedition  into 
England  which  terminated  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Flodden.  (Pitscottie's  Ilist  of  Scotland,  L  2G4, 
265.)  When  passing  through  this  town,  on  the 
23d  Jan.  1570,  the  Regent  Munay  (illegitimate 
brother  of  Q.  Mary)  was  shot  by  Hamilton,  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  partly  in  revenge  for  a  ^vatc 
injury,  and  partly  from  political  motives.  The 
house  whence  the  shot  was  fired  has  been  taken 
down  and  replaced  by  a  modem  edifice.  The 
White  or  Carmelite  Friars  had  a  monastery  here, 
founded  in  1290;  but  all  traces  of  it  have  dis^ 
appeared.  In  addition  to  certain  town  dues,  the 
municipal  property  consists  chiefiy  of  land;  and 
the  ancient  custom  of  annually  riding  the  ntarchcsy 
though  disused  in  almost  eveiy  other  bor.  in  Scot- 
land, is  here  regularly  observed.  Corporation  re- 
venue, 380/.  in  1863-4 ;  number  of  councillors,  10. 
Linlithgow  unites  with  Falkirk,  Airdrie,  Lanark, 
and  Hamilton,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters  131  in  1865. 

Linlithgow.    See  Loiiiiak  (West). 

LINTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cambridge,  hund.  Chilford,  10  nu  SSE.  Cam- 
bridge, 42  m.  N.  by  E.  London,  on  the  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,833  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.  3,663  acres.  The  town,  which  stands  on 
the  line  of  a  Roman  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
chalk  downs  communicating  with  the  Chiltem 
range,  comprises  several  irregular  streets  and 
lanes,  lined  in  part  with  good  brick  houses,  but 
with  a  much  greater  number  of  low  thatched 
cottages.    The  church  is  a  low  structure  in  the 

E Dinted  style  with  a  high  embattled  tower  and 
andaome  interior,  the  living  being  a  vicarage  in 
the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  There  are  ^ccs 
of  worship,  also,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  and  two  Sunday  schools,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  church.  The  market  house  is  a 
small  square  building.  Tanning  is  the  chi^  trade 
of  the  place,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ace  ex- 
tensive nursery  grounds  occupied  by  gardeners, 
florists,  and  seedsmen,  who  take  their  produce  to 
the  Cambridge  markets.  Markets  on  Thursday; 
fairs  for  horses  and  lambs,  Holy  Thursday  and 
July  30. 

LINTZ,  or  LINZ,  a  city  of  the  Aostriaa  dom., 
cap.  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  41  m.  SK. 
Passau,  and  96  m.  W.  by  N.  Yieima,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Vienna  to  Munich.  Pop.  80,323  in 
1857.  Linz  consists  of  the  city  proper  and  three 
suburbs,  which,  as  in  Vienna,  arc  more  extensive 
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than  the  aty  itself.    The  hoases  are  staccocd  and  TdividaaLs ;  but  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
.    ^r^ — ..;._    1.  . It i!_i-^    since  occasioned  a  material  diminution  ol   the 

numben  employed.  Considerable  quantities  of 
the  red  woollen  caps  made  here  are  sent  to  Turkey. 
Lintz  has  other  woollen  factories,  with  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  leather,  gold  lace* 
cards,  and  tobacco.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually, 
one  at  Easter  and  the  other  at  the  Assumption ; 
and  the  transit  trade  by  the  Danube,  since  lintz 
became  a  station  for  the  steamers  on  the  river,  is 
very  considerable.  Two  railways  meet  at  Lintz : 
one  goes  N.  to  Budwies  in  Bohemia,  67  m.,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  constructed  in  Germany,  and 
the  other  to  Salzburg  and  Munich. 

Lintz  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  said  to  possess  some  Roman  an* 
tiquities.  It  was  purchased  by  Leopold  IL,  mar- 
grave of  Austria,  in  1036.  In  1626,  during  the 
civil  war  of  Upper  Austria,  it  opposed  a  long  and 
successful  resistance  to  Fahdinger,  the  peasaut 
leader,  who  was  mortally  wounded  before  its  walls. 
The  suburbs  were  then,  however,  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  castle  and  a  part  of  the  city  suffered 
severely  from  the  same  cause  in  1800. 

LIPARI  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  called  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea :  they 
are  a  dependency  of  Sicil}',  from  the  K.  coast,  of 
which  they  are  from  10  to  40  m.  distant,  forming 
a  part  of  the  intend,  of  Messina,  between  lat.  SS9  20' 
and  380  65'  N.,  and  long.  U©  16'  and  16°  15'  E. 
Aggr^te  pop.  of  the  group  estimated  at  22,000, 
of  whom  about  12,500  belong  to  the  town  of  Li- 
pari.    There  are  7  principal  islands,  Upari,  Yul- 
cano,  Stromboli,  Salini,  Panaria,  Felicudi,  and 
Alicudi,  and  a  number  of  adjacent  islets  and  rocks. 
They  are  all  mountainous,  rising  abruptly  on  their 
W.  side,  and  shelving  down  gradually  towards  the 
E. ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  uniformity,  each  island, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  has  a  high  isolated 
rock  off  its  I^.  shore,  a  peculiarity  extending  even 
to  the  distant  isle  of  Ustica.    They  are  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin,  being  composed  chiefly  of  horn- 
stone  and  granite,  covered  with  lava,  scoris,  pu- 
mice stone,  and  other  volcanic  products.    Stromboli 
(which  see),  the  most  northerly  of  the  islands,  has 
the  only  volcano  in  Europe  which  is  in  constant 
activity.    Lipari  and  Vulcano  have  also  craters  iu 
which  volcanic  phenomena  are  occasionally  mani- 
fest,    Dolomieu  and  others  suppose,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  Panaria,  and  the  adjacent 
islets  of  Dattolo,  Basiluzza,  lisca,  Ac,  which  are 
circularly  disposed,  once  formed  parts  of  the  rim 
of  the  crater  of  an  immense  volcano,  which  has 
now  disappeared  under  the  waves,  but  which  may 
have  been  the  Evonymus  of  the  ancients.    (Dolo- 
mieu, pp.  106-108.) 

The  climate  is  highly  salubrious,  and  the  air 
pure  and  refreshing ;  storms  and  earthquakes  are, 
nowever,  frequent.  Where  the  volcanic  substances 
have  been  decomposed  so  as  to  form  soil,  it  is  very 
fertile ;  but  it  absorbs  moisture  so  rapidly,  that  the 
inhab.  are  obliged  to  construct  capacious  cisterns, 
in  which  rain-water  is  carefully  preserved  for  irri- 
gation and  other  purposes.  Lipari,  the  central 
and  largest  of  these  islands,  is  about  18  m.  in  cir- 
cuit. It  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Cnidians,  and 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  having  a  fleet,  and  com- 
manding the  other  islands.  (Strabo,  lib.  vL)  Its 
interior  is  rugged  and  broken,  presenting  hills  of 
vitrified  volcanic  substances,  which,  though  at  least 
3,000  years  old,  present  no  symptoms  of  deoomiio- 
sition ;  but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  two  consider- 
able plains  and  some  deep  valleys,  which  are  well 
cultivated  and  productive.  Exclusive  of  about  a 
three  months'  supply  of  com,  it  produces  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  especially  grapes,  with  fign, 


iKiinted,  chiefly  white,  but  many  yellow  or  l^ht 
browiL  Almost  all  have  architectural  decorations 
and  columns,  friezes  over  the  windows,  and  Yenie- 
tiui  bliads  outside.  Balconies  with  flowers  meet 
the  eye  at  every  turn ;  and  not  only  on  the  broad, 
spacious  *  Place,'  but  in  the  back  streets  also,  the 
houses  are  lofty  and  elegant  The  principal  streets 
are  wide  and  r^ular,  though  most  of  them  badly 
paved,  and  the  houses  shingle-roofed.  Linz  has 
few  remarkable  public  buildings.  The  churches 
are  generally  handsome ;  several  have  glittering 
capdss,  and  mMnj  are  richly  gilded  and  adorned 
with  good  paintings.  The  ZondAaica,  formerly 
a  Fnodacan  convent,  is  the  place  of  assembly  for 
the  states  of  the  prov.,  and  accommodates  the 
pcincipal  government  oflices.  The  tchlostf  or  castle, 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Danube,  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Austria,  but  is 
now  the  prison  and  penitentiary  for  the  prov.  ^  A 
bndge,  280  yards  in  len^h,  connects  the  city 
with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
principal  square  is  a  marble  column,  erected  in 
1723,  between  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  to 
commemorate  the  escape  of  the  city  from  the 
double  attack  of  the  plague  and  the  Turks. 

Lintz  is  among  the  few  German  towns  not  en- 
rifcled  with  continuous  walU.  Under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  archduke  Maximilian,  it 
lias  been  surrounded  with  a  chain  of  32  isolated 
furtA,  23  being  on  the  ri^ht,  and  9  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danul^  At  the  distance  of  1, 2,  or  3  m.  from 
Uie  town.  They  communicate  with  each  other  by 
a  covered  way,  and  are  placed  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  plain  or  along  the  slopes  and  tope  of  the 
hills,  in  a  circuit  of  9  m.  The  highest  eminence 
near  the  city,  the  P3stlingbeig,  on  the  opposite 
»ide  of  the  Danube,  is  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of 
i>  towers,  forming  a  dtadeL  Each  tower  is  80  ft. 
bi^'h  and  80  ft.  m  diameter,  built  within  a  hill  of 
Mnd,  and  sunk  into  the  earth,  so  that  the  roof 
alone  projects ;  and  each  has  a  glacis  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  town.  Each  consists  of  3  stories, 
the  k)wer  serving  as  a  storehouse  and  a  powder- 
magazine,  the  middle  as  a  lodging  for  troops,  the 
third  being  the  platform  on  we  summit,  which, 
when  not  used,  is  covered  by  a  temporary  roof. 
The  platform  is  mounted  with  10  guns,  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  point 
with  the  greatest  facibty,  and  command  the  glacis 
by  a  cross-lire  in  every  direction. 

lint&is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government, 
sad  the  assembly  of  nobles  for  Upper  Austria,  and 
of  tribunals  and  councils  for  the  MUhl  circle  and 
the  city,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  has  a 
lyceam',  where  courses  of.  lectures  are  given  in 
theok)^,  philosophy,  and  medicine:  the  library 
belonging  to  this  institution  comprises  about  40,000 
voU.  D^wing-schools  and  collections  of  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  instruments  are  attached 
t<>  the  lyceum.  It  has  also  a  ^mnasium,  an  ec- 
clesiastical seminary,  a  provincial  academy  of  arts, 
an  imperial  collection  of  economical  models,  a 
normal  high  sdiool,  and  school  of  arts,  with  3  sub- 
ordinate schools,  2  military  schools,  a  school  of 
«n)rineeiing,  a  female  school  attached  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Ursnline  nuns,  and  other  seminaries; 
a  military  and  another  large  hospital,  various  cha- 
ritable insdtntions,  a  private  deaf-and-dumb  asy- 
Itun,  and  a  musical  society,  with  large  barracks,  a 
custum-hoQse,  a  bank,  and  a  small  but  fine  the- 
atre. The  public  gardena  in  the  yidnity  are  fa- 
vourite places  of  resort. 

Lintz  has  a  large  imperial  factory  of  broad  cloth, 
otfpets,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  which  occupies 
7  oontignoos  houses,  and  is  said,  at  one  period,  to 


hare  employed  directly  and  indirectly  23,000  in- 1  prickly  pears,  olives,  d:c. :  it  also  produces  oottou. 
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beans,  and  peas.  Some  wine  in  made ;  that  called 
Malvasia  being  highly  esteemed  in  Naples.  Most 
of  the  grapes  arc,  however,  converted  into  raisins : 
they  are  prepared  by  placing  the  ripened  grapes 
in  an  alkaline  ley  of  ashes,  more  or  less  impreg- 
■ated  with  salt,  and  afterwards  exposing  them  to 
the  meridian  sun.  By  this  means,  an  extremely 
luscious  raisin  is  produced.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  other  islands  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  Lipari :  in  some,  a  few  oxen  are  reared, 
but  cattle  are  generally  scarce  and  lean,  the  pas- 
tures bein^  fit  only  for  goats.  Lipari  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity  for  its  hot  springs  and  sudatories; 
they  are  now,  however,  but  little  used.  The  only 
spring  in  the  island  is  hot.  (Russell's  Sicily,  p. 
274.)  Lipari  is  the  great  magazine  whence  £un>pe 
is  supplied  with  pumice-stone,  its  surface  being 
almost  wholly  composed  of  that  singular  substance. 
Though  so  abundant  in  that  island  and  Vulcano, 
pumice-stone  is  not  found  either  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Etna  or  in  the  regions  of  extinct  volcanoes 
on  continental  Europe,  and  only  in  small  quan- 
tities in  Vesuvius.  It  is  of  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  specific  gravity,  one  variety  being  so 
light  as  to  float  on  water.  It  is  used  to  polish 
marble,  metals,  pasteboard,  &c,  and  fetches  from 
8/.  to  10/.  a  ton  in  the  London  market  Other  vol- 
canic products,  as  sulphur,  nitre,  sal  ammoniac, 
pozzolana,  bitumen,  dire.,  are  among  the  chief  ex- 
ports from  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  in  these  an 
active  trade  is  earned  on.  The  principal  crater  in 
Vulcano,  the  most  S.  of  the  islands,  is  covered 
with  efllorescences  and  incrustations  of  the  above 
products.  Alum,  however,  which  was  formerly 
a  great  staple,  and  from  which  the  Romans  an- 
ciently derived  a  considerable  revenue,  and  the 
Lipanot  merchants  great  profits,  now  scarcely 
exists  as  an  article  of  commerce:  the  failure  of 
its  production  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  di- 
minution in  the  intensity  of  the  subterranean 
fires. 

Sulphur  is  still  exported,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  it  might  be,  from  the  notion  that  the  vapour 
arising  from  its  purification  infects  the  air  and 
injures  vegetation.  Salina  is  so  called  from  the 
salt-pans  on  its  SE.  shore,  which  produce  enough 
of  that  article  for  the  supply  of  all  the  islands.  The 
pinna  marina,  from  whose  silky  filaments  the 
Romans  made  imperial  robes,  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Salina.  Next  to  pumice  stone,  wine, 
raisins,  currants,  olives,  salt,  and  sulphur,  soda, 
capers,  coral,  and  fish  are  the  chief  articles  of 
export  The  natives  are  generally  poor,  though 
few  are  in  the  extreme  of  poverty.  They  are 
industrious,  hardv,  and  make  good  seamen ;  but 
they  are  immoral,  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  in- 
fested with  scabies.  (Dolomieu,  Voyage  aux  Des 
de  Lipari,  1-140;  Smyth's  SicUy,  248-279.) 

These  islands  were  called  HephaUiades  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Vulcania  by  the  Romans,  firom  their 
emitting  smoke  and  flames;  such  places  being 
supposed  to  be  either  inhabited  by,  or  under  the 
immediate  protection  of,  Vulcan.  Vulcano,  how- 
ever, was  more  especially  sacred  to  the  god  of  fire, 
and  is  sud  by  Viigil  to  be 

'  Volcani  domus,  et  Vnlcania  nomine  tellus.' 

They  were  also  frequently  called  .Xolum  Isles, 
from  .£olu8,  one  of  their  sovereigns.  This  prince 
having  learned,  aooording  to  Pliny,  to  foretell, 
from  obscarvations  made  on  the  smoke  of  the  vol- 
canoes, the  coming  changes  of  the  winds,  was  said 
bv  the  poets  to  have  the  latter  under  his  command, 
(tlist  Nat,  lib.  Ui.  cap.  9.)  Virgil  has  described 
the  power  and  functions  of  ^olus,  as  ruler  of 
the  winds,  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  the 
^neid:— 
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'  Hie  vasto  rex  JEoXxa  antra 
LnctantoB  ventos  tempefitate«que  wnoru 
Imperio  premit  ac  vinclis  et  caixjere  fnenat 
nii  indignantes  magno  cum  murmure  mentis 
Circnm  claastra  fremnnt.    Celsd  sedet  JBolxa  ara% 
Sceptra  tenens,  mollitque  animofl  et  tempent  iraa. 
Ki  f  aciat  maria  ac  terraa  ocelnmqoe  prcrfnndnm 
Qulppe  ferant  rapidi  secnm  veiraotque  per  anrai.* 

.fineid,  L  lin.  £4>-6S. 

LiPART,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  gnrnp  of 
islands,  and  of  a  canton  under  the  intend,   of 
Messina,  in  Sidly,  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  E. 
side  of  Lipari  Island;   lat  88^  27'  66"  N.,  lon^r. 
140  57' 60*  E.    Pop.  19,287  in  1862.    The  town  i« 
healthy  but  crowded,  irregular,  and  dirty,  with 
narrow  streets  and  ruinous  public  edifices ;  <^ which 
last  the  finest  are  the  Capuchin  convent,  a  hospital, 
a  nunnery,  and  the  bisnop's  palace.    The  castle, 
which  encloses  the  cathedral  and  some  other  edi- 
fices, is  erected  in  a  commanding  situation,  on  the 
summit  of  a  huge  volcanic  rock.    From  fraffments 
of  a  Cyclopean  wall  and  other  remains  it  is  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  identical  Acropolis 
which  the  Romans,  about  aimo  259  B.a,  attempted 
to  cany  by  escalade,  but  were  repulsed  and  dnven 
back  with  great  loss  by  the  Cuthaginians  under 
Hamilcar.    The  greater  part  of  the  present  for- 
tress was  built  by  Charles  V.,  after  BaitMUoesa  had 
plundered  the  town  in  1644.     The  cathedral  is 
a  neat  edifice,  but  has  been  much  injured  by 
lightning.    A  coUeji^  is  established  here,  under 
which  are  8  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  islands. 
Several  Greek  and  other  antiquities  exist  in  and 
round  the  town :  an  excellent  statue  on  the  Marina, 
supposed  to  have  been   erected   in   honour   of 
Timasitheus,  has,  '  by  the  addition  of  a  copper 
nimbus,  been  converted  into  a  saint'    lipari  has 
an  active  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  idands  with 
Messina,  Palermo,  Naples,  Ac.    Its  bay  or  har- 
bour, nearly  2  m.  in  cironit  has  deep  water  and 
tolerably  good  holding  ground,  but,  trom  want  of 
a  mole,  it  is  not  at  all  times  secure.    (Smyth's 
Sicily,  263,  264,  and  Appendix.) 

LIPETZK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Tambof,  on  the  Voroneje,  an  affluent  of  the  Don, 
80  m.  W.  by  S.  Tambof.  Pop.  12,885  in  1858. 
The  town  has  several  churches,  most  0^  th^n  of 
wood.  It  had,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an 
imperial  cannon  foundry,  employing  nearly  1,500 
hands,  but  it  appears  to  be  no  longer  m  ai^vity. 
A  mineral  spring,  frequented  by  numerous  visitors, 
was  converted  mto  a  spa  under  the  auspices  of 
Peter  the  Great,  a  statue  of  whom  was  erected  in 
the  town  by  one  of  its  citizens,  in  1889. 

LIPPE-DETMOLD,  a  principality  of  NW. 
Germany,  between  Ut  6I0  47'  80^  and  hV>  11'  N., 
and  long.  8^  86'  and  ^  20'  E^  having  NE.  and 
£.  territorieB  belonging  to  Hesse-Casse^  Hanover, 
Waldeck,  and  Prussia,  and  being  elsewhere  sur- 
rounded by  Prussian  Westphalia.  Area,  446  sq. 
m.  Pop.  108,518  in  1861.  The  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  reigning  familv,*are 
Calvinists.  The  country  is  in  general  hilly,  es- 
pecially its  SW.  part,  where  the  TetittAerpmeafd 
separates  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. 
The  latter  river  forms  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary  : 
the  Werra,  one  of  its  tributaries,  is  the  other 
principal  stream  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  climate 
is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  agreeable  in  N. 
Germany.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  vear,  in 
the  valleys  and  plains,  is  about  49^  Fail. ;  and 
that  of  the  winter,  no  lower  than  86^  Fah.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabs. 
Com,  of  various  descriptions,  beans  and  peas,  rape 
seed,  flax,  and  hemp  are  the  principal  articles  of 
culture.  The  oountxy  is  well  wooded,  paiticalarly 
with  oak  and  beech;  and  timber  is  one  of  its 
most  important  products.    A  good  jnany  sheep 
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tnrl  hog9^  and  exceUent  hones,  are  bred;  and  the 
TL-aring  of  beea  ia  exteoaively  punned.  About 
Su.ixxj  centnen  of  salt  are  aimually  produced  from 
salt  springs;  and  marble,  lime,  and  iron  are  ob- 
tained in  smyall  quAndtiea.  The  weaving  of  linen 
Lbrics,  and  the  spinning  of  linen  yam  from  the 
fiax  produced  in  the  territory,  pwtially  occupy 
tlie  niral  pop.  There  are  some  woollen  doth  and 
{:)4S8  factones,  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  paper- 
mills  ;  and  Lenigo,  the  chief  town,  has  a  manu- 
facture of  meerg^aum  pipe-bowls.  These  articles, 
after  timber,  linen  stuffs,  and  yam,  and  cattle,  are 
the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  government  is 
&  eonittitutionAl  nnd  hereditary  monarchy,  remo- 
delled in  1836 ;  And  vested  in  the  prince  and  a 
representative  body,  or  diet,  of  14  memben ;  7 
eircted  by  the  nobUity  and  knigbts  and  7  by  the 
inhabe.  (k  towns  and  rural  distr.  The  diet  is  con- 
yr4ed  evenr  2  years,  and  no  new  tax  can  be 
imposed  without  its  consent.  Appeal  lies  from 
the  dvil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  principality 
u>  the  high  court  at  WolfenbutteL  The  people 
are  better  informed  than  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  princes  of  Lippe-Detmold  having,  for  a 
kngtbened  period,  been  liberal  patrons  of  public 
insitructian.  The  gymiuuium  at  Lemgo,  and  the 
high  school  and  teachen'  seminary  at  Detmold, 
are  in  high  estimation,  many  celebrated  scholan 
of  G^nnany  having  received  the  early  portion  of 
tli^ir  education  at  one  or  other  of  those  establish- 
m€Dti.  lippe-Detmold  furnishes  1 ,202  men  to  the 
army  of  the  German  Confederation :  it  has  one 
vote  in  the  full  ootmdl  of  that  body;  and,  along 
nith  other  small  states,  a  vote  in  the  committee. 

Detmold,  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the  prince, 
aiulseat  of  government  and  of  the  superior  judi- 
cial cottrts,  on  the  Weira,  54  m.  £.  Munster,  had 
4.012  inhabsL  in  1861.  Lem^,  on  the  Bega,  the 
laigest  town  in  the  prindpality,  had,  in  the  same 
year,  5,130  inhabs^,  with  a  seminary  for  noble 
females,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 

LIPPK  SCUAUMBUKG.   See  Scbaumburo- 

LlPPB. 

LIKIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Valenda,  18  m. 
X\V.  Valencia.  Pop.  8,920  in  1857.  The  dty 
partlr  occupies  a  space  between  two  hills;  but  it  is 
[artly,  also,  on  an  acdivity,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowDcd  by  the  andent  public  church  de  la  Sanffre. 
■Another  parish  church,  a  chapel,  and  two  monas- 
teries ore  the  only  public  buildings;  and  the 
tovn  geneially  has  a  mean  and  neglected  appear- 
stnce.  Its  uihab.  are  prindpally  employed  in  the 
difitillttion  of  brandy,  soap-boiling,  tanning,  tile- 
mAlung,  and  the  weaving  of  linen  fabrics.  The 
neighbourhood  is  well  irrigated,  and  extremely 
productive.  The  marble  quarried  near  Liiia  is 
celebrated  for  its  whiteness  and  fineness  of  grain. 
Its  existence  is  traced  by  the  Spaniards  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  founded  here  the 
town  ofEdera,  under  the  Romans  it  was  called 
£deta,  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  countiy  of  the 
i^detam.  Having  passed  successively  mto  the 
bands  of  the  Goths  and  Moon,  it  was  finally 
added  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  in  1252. 

LISBON  (Port  Litboa  ;  an.  Oiiaipoy  and  after- 
^irwLs  Fdieibu  Jttlia)^  the  cap.  dty  and  principal 
seaport  of  Portugal,  in  the  oomarca  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  right  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagua,  172  m.  S.  Oporto,  220  m.  NW.  Cadiz, 
apd  320  m.  WSW.  Madrid,  on  the  terminus  of 
lines  of  railwav  from  Oporto  and  Madrid.  Pop. 
250^2  m  1858.  The  city,  seen  from  the  river, 
covering  several  hills  with'palaces,  churches,  con- 
veota,  and  day.sling  white  houses,  that  rise  more 
0*  leas  abraptly  from  the  quays,  has  a  magnifi- 
<^t  and  impbdng  appearance;  but,  when  the 
traveller  has  landed,  the  delusion  Tanishes.    No- 
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thing  can  be  more  literally  correct  than  Byron's 
description  of  Lisbon : — 

*  Whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  Beems  to  be, 
Dlsconaolate  will  wander  ap  and  down, 
'If  id  many  things  nnsightly  to  strange  ee ; 
For  hnt  and  palaoe  show  like  aitbily ; 
The  dingy  denizens  are  rear'd  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  deanness  of  surtout  or  shirt ; 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  nnkempt,  nnwash'd, 
nnhnrt.'  Childe  Harold,  cant.  1. 

The  streets  are  badl}r  paved  and  generally  nar- 
row, and  the  houses,  with  here  and  there  a  latticed 
window,  have  a  melancholy  appearance ;  while  in 
filthiness  and  impurity  of  every  description  Lisbon 
maj  vie  with  Constantinople.  Mrs.  Baillie,  who 
resided  here  for  more  than  two  years,  describes  its 
streets  as  sending  forth  *  the  most  pestilential 
effluvia.  Dogs  of  every  mongrd  breed,  lank,  lean, 
and  voradous,  lie  about  the  streets  in  alarming 
numbers.  Indeed,  Lisbon  maintains  no  other  sca- 
vengers.' The  police,  however,  has  been  improved, 
and  Bcavengera  now  cleanse  the  wider  streets ;  but 
the  greater  (Murt  of  the  dty  is  still  worthy  its 
ancient  notoriety  for  the  want  of  cleanliness  and 
even  decency.  The  £.  quarter  of  the  town  not 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1755, 
is  the  oldest,  and  has  very  narrow  irregular  lanes, 
skirted  by  high  old-fashioned  and  half-ruinous 
houses ;  but  lower  down  in  the  plain  to  which  the 
ravages  of  that  calamity  were  confined,  the  town 
has  been  rebuilt  in  a  regular  manner,  and  excel- 
lently paved,  and  there  are  a  few  squares  and  open 
spaces,  which  contrast  strikingly  with  the  mean 
appearance  of  other  parts. 

Lisbon  is  an  open  town;  and  its  snbnibs  axe  so 
nearly  connected  with  it,  that  it  is  dificult  to  de- 
fine Its  limits.  Measuring  from  the  small  river 
Alcantara  eastward  to  the  termination  of  the 
continuous  buildings,  it  is  found  to  be  about  3^  m. 
in  length ;  the  breadth  varies  from  1  m.  to  1^  m., 
so  that  its  total  area  comprises  about  3,000  acres. 
The  whole  of  this  space,  however,  is  not  covered- 
with  buildings ;  for  in  many  parts  there  are  ex- 
tensive plantations  and  gardens,  public  squares, 
and  a  vast  extent  of  ground  unoccupied  except  by 
ruins  and  rubbish,  the  monuments  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  1755.  Some  houses  also  have  been 
thrown  down,  and  others  greatly  injured  by  sub- 
sequent shocks;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  great 
presumption  in  anticipating,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency of  these  phenomena,  that  Lisbon  may  one 
dav  or  other  agam  become  the  subject  of  a  similar 
calamity  to  that  by  which  it  was  so  nearly  de- 
stroyed. One  of  the  largest  squares  is  the  Profa 
do  Comtnercio,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  eques- 
trian statue,  in  bronze,  of  Joseph  I.  llie  front, 
towards  the  river,  is  open,  and  flights  of  stone 
stops  descend  from  it  to  the  water :  on  the  £.  side 
are  the  custom  house,  £.  India  house,  and  ex- 
change; the  public  library  is  on  the  W.  side,  and 
fadng  the  river  stands  a  fine  building  caUeid  the 
Junta  do  Commerdo,  The  Roeio  is  another  fine 
square,  communicating  with  that  last  mentioned 
by  several  well-built  and  uniform  streets.  In  this 
square  were  celebrated  the  Auto$  dafe,  which  once 
disgraced  Portugal  even  more  than  the  rest  of 
Catholic  Europe.  Of  these  streets,  one,  the  Rua 
d^OurOf  is  chiefly  occupied  by  goldsmiths  and 
jewdlen:  the  silvenmiths  live  in  the  lUia  da 
Praia  (Silver  Street),  and  a  third  is  filled  with  the 
shops  of  doth  merohants  and  emlwoideren.  The 
haberdashera  and  other  tradesmen  have  likewise 
their  streets,  called  after  the  trade  to  which  they 
are  appropriated.  Among  the  other  squares  and 
remarkable  pUces  of  Lisbon  may  be  mentioned 
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the  Pra^  da  Figtieirat  used  as  a  market  for  fowls 
and  vegetables ;  the  Prufa  etas  Amoreiraa,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  large  reservoir,  whence  water 
is  supplied  to  the  various  fountains  of  the  city ; 
and  the  Pm^  de  Alegria,  now  as  formerly  cele- 
brated as  the  Rag-fair  of  Lisbon.  The  Salitrtt, 
leading  from  the  Paaaeio  Publico  in  the  N.  quarter 
of  Lisbon,  forms  a  cool  and  shady  promenade; 
the  quarter  of  Buenos  AjTes,  on  the  slopes  W.  of 
the  toMm,  is  airy  and  pleasant,  comprising  many 
handsome  residences ;  and  a  line  of  good  streets 
runs  westward  over  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  con- 
necting Lisbon  w^ith  the  suburb  of  Belem.  The 
houses  above  the  shops,  and  many  others  also,  are 
let  in  separate  floors,  as  at  Madrid  and  Paris ;  and 
a  common  passage,  not  remarkable  for  cleanlinesis 
leads  to  the  door  and  staircase  of  each.  The  po- 
lice, so  inefficient  during  the  peninsular  war,  that 
Byron  might  correctly  have  pictured  Lisbon  as 

*  That  purple  land,  whero  law  secures  not  life.' 

was  much  improved  after  the  peace  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  Novion's  police;  but  this  useful  body 
was  broken  up  at  the  time  of  Don  MigueVs  ex- 
pulsion, and  property  as  well  as  life  are  almost  as 
unsafe  as  ever.  The  streets,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  great  thoroughfares,  are  scarcely  lighted 
at  all.  There  are  plenty  of  fountains ;  but  water 
is  not  used  to  clean  the  streets,  and  there  is  no 
attempt  at  sewerage.  Fures  are  frequent;  but  they 
are  not  destructive,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  solid 
construction  of  the  buildings,  and  in  part,  to  the 
unfrequent  use  of  domestic  tires,  and  the  formation 
of  the  agoadeiroa  or  Galician  water-carriers  into 
corps,  stationed  at  different  parts,  to  convey  water 
from  the  fountains  on  the  first  alarm.  These,  of 
whom  there  are  about  7,000,  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  Lisbon  to  carry  burdens  and  perform 
the  more  severe  labour.  The  work  of  porters, 
however,  at  the  custom-house  and  India  house  is 
done  by  the  Portuguese,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  (jallegos. 

Few  cities  of  Europe  are  so  scantily  supplied 
with  fine  public  buildings.  The  custom-oouse, 
exchange,  and  India-house  are  large  and  hand- 
some; but,  besides  these,  there  are  scarcely  any 
except  the  churches  and  convents,  which  crown 
the  hills,  and  look  like  palaces  and  fortresses. 
Some  of  the  former,  rebuilt  since  the  earth(}uake, 
are  very  spacious,  and  profusely  decorated  m  the 
worst  taste.  The  principal  of  these  are,  1.  the 
cathedral,  a  large  Moorish  building,  restored  in 
1770,  and  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on 
which  is  the  eaatdlo^  or  citadel ;  2.  the  church  Do 
Coragao  dt  Jief  ms,  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous 
sacred  edifice  built  since  1755,  surmounted  by  a 
finely-proportioned  dome,  and  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  mausoleum  dedicated  to  its  foundress,, 
the  queen  Maria ;  3.  the  ancient  church  of  the 
Martvrs,  erected  on  the  spot  where  Alpbonso  I. 
mounted  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  and  took  it  from 
the  Moors ;  and,  histly,  the  elegant  but  still  un- 
finished church  of  Santa  Engracia,  which  not 
having  been  touched  for  the  last  fifty  years,  a  pro- 
verb has  come  into  use,  entitling  all  incomplete 
undertakings  as  obraa  dt  Santa  Engracia,  Here 
also  stands  the  church  of  San  Geronimo,  at  Belem, 
built  by  King  Emanuel  in  1499,  and  exhibiting  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  ornamental  Gothic  and  Arabic 
styles :  in  the  interior  is  a  royal  mausoleum.  The 
convents,  which  are  of  large  size,  form  a  principal 
feature  in  the  town ;  but,  since  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  in  1835,  Lisbon  has  lost  much  of 
its  monkish  appearance ;  the  buildings  have  been 
converted  to  pubUc  uses,  or  sold  to  private  indi- 
viduals,* and  the  wealth  has  been  thrown  into  the 
national  treasury.  The  English  built  a  Protestant 


chapel  in  1823,  contiguous  to  a  cemetery,  in  which 
lie  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Fleldinsr, 
who  died  here  on  the  8th  of  October,  1754,  at  the 
early  age  of  48. 

Among  the  other  public  stractures,  the   fine 
aqueduct  of  Apoas  Bvres  deserves  mention  as  one 
of  the  ^atest  works  of  modem  Europe,   and 
which  ml  bear  comparison  even  with  the  grand 
specimens  of  ancient  bndge-architecture.  It  brinirn 
wates  from  several  springs  about  3  leagues  NW. 
of  the  city.    Its  course  is  partly  undeiKround ;  1m it 
as  it  approaches  Lisbon,  and  crosses  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Alcantara,  it  is  carried  over  35  bntd 
marble  arches  for  a  length  of  about  2,400  fiL    llie 
water  enters  the  town  at  the  Profa  diu  Amoreirajt^ 
where,  as  before  mentioned,  is  the  great  reservoir 
from  which  water  is  distributed  to  the  various 
fountains,  and  whence  the  Galician  agDadein>s 
draw  the  supplies,  which  they  sell  ftiom  house  to 
house,  and  hawk  about  the  streets.    The  palace  of 
Necessidades,  the  residence,  at  times,  of  the  royal 
family,  is  small  and  mean-looking,  and  the  palace 
of  Bempoeta  is  equally  poor.   But  the  royal  palace 
of  Ajuda,  near  Belem,  more  recently  constructed  I, 
is  a  large  building,  and,  notwithstanding  its  faulrs 
of  architecture,  may  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.    The  arsenal,  post-office,  mint,  com  ex- 
change, two  public  hospitals  (one  of  which,  called 
the  hospital  of  San  Joseph,  is  extremely  well  con- 
ducted, and  has  accommodation  for  1,500  patient^ 
with  an  attached  school  of  medicine),  the  nobles* 
college,  and  the  palace  of  Calhaiiz,  are  the  only 
other  national  buildings  of  any  importance,  exceyii 
the  theatres.    The  opera-house  of  San  Carlos  ia  a 
large  building  of  good  proportions,  with  a  noble 
box  in  the  centre  for  the  royal  family.    There  is 
a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  the  national 
drama ;  but  it  is  small  and  mean,  and  the  plavs, 
as  well  as  the  performers,  are  of  a  very  inferior 
character.    Lisbon  also,  like  Madrid  and  SeviUe, 
has  a  bull-ring,  the  size  of  which,  however,  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  latter,  nor  are  the 
performances  so  splendidly  appointed  or  well  man- 
aged.    It  must  he  observed,  however,  that  the 
people  of  Lisbon  visit  the  open  rather  in  obedience 
to  fashion  than  from  any  desire  for  amusement : 
the  bull-fights  are  not  attended,  as  in  Spain,  by 
the  elite  of  societv,  and  the  national  drama  is 
chiefly  supported  by  the  middle  classes.    Out-of- 
door  amusements  are  seldom  sought,  except  water 
excursions,  in  which  the  people  jgenerally  take 
great  pleasure.    The  shores  of  the  Tagus  are  rooftt 
beautiful ;  the  country  on  the  opposite  side  oflers 
many  interesting  objects,  as  Almada,  Barreiro, 
Seixal,  Setubal,  and  the  convent  of  Arrabida. 

llie  literary  and  educational  institutions  of  tlie 
Portuguese  cap.  comprise,  1.  a  royal  academy  (»r 
sciences,  founded  in  1778,  having  a  good  library 
and  museum,  and  publishing  memoirs  and  scien- 
tific works;  2.  a  patriotic  literary  society,  esta- 
blished in  1822,  and  sending  forth  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  a  society  for  promodng  national  in- 
dustry, and  the  following  establishments,  either 
wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  government, 
viz.  a  school  or  commerce  attended  by  about  160 
pupils,  a  royal  naval  academy,  a  royal  academy  of 
engineering,  a  school  of  surgery,  a  music  school, 
twelve  schools  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  twelve  others 
for  classical  instruction,  and  eighteen  primary 
schools.  The  national  public  library  of  Lisbon,  in 
the  Pra^  do  Commercio,  has  been  much  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  books  formerly  belonging  to  the 
monasteries,  and  now  contains  about  150,000 
printed  vols.,  besides  MSS.  The  library  of  the 
Cortes  in  the  ffotpicio  real  de  nana  SeiAora  dm 
Neeeaddadeen  where  that  body  holds  its  rittings, 
comprises  about  80,000  vols. ;  and  that  bekmgiiig 
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to  the  tbeokgical  seminazy  of  San  Yioente  de 
¥&n.  has  about  18,000  vo&;  but  the  books  in 
these  collectioiis  are  chieiiy  ecclesiastical,  while 
the  departmoits  of  sdence,  modem  literature,  and 
modem  histoiy  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Be> 
sides  tbe  establishments  already  descnbed  may  be 
mentioned  the  zoyal  printing  office,  au^  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  and  botanic  garden  at  Ajuda. 

The  harbour,  or  road  of  Lisbon,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  and  the  quays,  which  extend 
neariy  2(  m.  along  the  banks,  are  at  once  oonve- 
oient  and  boiutifuL  Fort  St.  Julian,  built  on  a 
iteep  prtywting  rock,  marks  the  N.  entrance  of 
theTagus;  and  on  it  is  a  light-house,  rising  120 
ft.  above  the  sea  lereL  Two  large  banks,  called 
tbe  N.  and  S»  Cachops,  obstruct  Uie  river  mouth, 
>Dd  <m  the  middle  or  the  latter  stands  the  Bugio 
furt  and  %hthou9e,  the  latter  being  66  ft.  high. 
Tbe  least  depth  of  water  on  the  mt  in  the  N. 
channel  is  4  fathoms,  and  in  the  S.  6  fathoms ;  and 
there  is  little  danger  in  entering  the  port,  except 
daring  ^b  tides,  which  run  out  at  the  rate  of 
7  m.  an  hour.  Inside  the  harbour  the  water  from 
nearly  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel  shoals  gradually 
to  the  edge;  but  in  some  parts  vessels  may  come 
▼ithinSOO  ^anls  of  the  shore. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Lisbon,  formerly  of  con- 

iiderable  importance,  but  perhaps,  at  all  times, 

mach  overrated,  has  rapidly  declined  since  the 

emandpation  of  Brazil.    She  had  formerly  about 

4^  shipa,  vanring  in  burden  from  800  to  600  tons, 

engaged  in  the  South  American  trade;   but  at 

pn»ent  only  50  vessels  are  employed  in  that  trade, 

the  ayerage  burden  of  which  does  not  exceed  150 

tons.   Indeed,  tbe  produce  of  Portugal  now  sent 

to  foreign  countries  is  almost  entirely  conveyed 

to  its  destination  in  foreign  ships.  A  small  nunibar 

of  sea-going  ships  belonging  to  the  port  are  en- 

ga^  in  foreign  trade,  mrtly  with  the  £.  Indies 

lod  China,  but  chiefly  oetween  Setubal  (or  St. 

ITbes)  and    Cork,  exporting  salt  in  return  for 

hatter,  and  about  1,000  smaill  craft  are  employed 

in  the  coasting  trade.    The  following  table  shows 

the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  various 

»antziea  that  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of 

Lisbon  in  the  year  1862 :— 
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Batend 

ClMTtd 

V«Mb 

Toot 

V«mb 
8 

Tom 
817 

AtBtria.      .       .       . 

6 

8,809 

BarbarfStstes      . 

28 

8.187 

6 

1,224 

B*¥om        .       .       . 

32 

7,618 

14 

6,847 

Bma    .       .       .        . 

160 

79,247 

287 

102,186 

Bremen .       .       •        • 

3 

641 

— 

— 

benmaik       .       ... 

10 

1,6A8 

87 

8,870 

^fjpt    .... 

7 

6,848 

.— 

i— 

i^Dited  States         .        . 

80 

8,149 

82 

10,409 

Prance  and  PoBOWidnns 

127 

67,727 

142 

63,796 

Gweee  .... 

2 

1,926 

— 

— . 

Hmboigb     . 

82 

6,200 

7 

1,036 

1  Spain  and  PoMcagtons   . 

89 

18,112 

114 

26,806 

'  Holland  and  FosBewions 

27 

4,216 

40 

6,082 

Great  Britain  and  Posb. 

746 

210,468 

891 

169,628 

J^    .       .       .        . 

34 

7,623 

18 

6,192 

PwtnjniMe  Ports  . 

19 

8,789 

162 

38,666 

'  I'ortQgnaBe  Poaseaoions ; 

InAftica 

46 

16,899 

42 

16.714 

In  Ada   . 

7 

2,206 

6 

1,666 

Danobbn  PrtncipaUtles 

7 

6,678 

1 

827 

Pnarift.       .        .       . 

3 

606 

8 

722i 

Ba«ia  .... 

23 

9,492 

80 

7,600 

Sweden  and  Norway     . 

66 

18,291 

112 

26,764 

Newfoondland 

40 

6,624 

26 

4,826 

Turkey  .... 

7 

2,619 

4 

949 

^^therCoontzies    . 
Total      . 
Coasting  Trade    . 

2 

846 

17 

4,606 

1,621 

478,066 

1,443 
984 

471,630 

1,106 

101,616 

104,060^ 

The  exports  comprise  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  salt ; 
among  the  imports  are,  hemp,  flax,  and  linen 
cloths  from  Kussia,  iron,  steel,  salt  fish,  timber, 

flitch,  and  tar  from  the  Baltic;  linens  and  corn 
rom  Holland  and  Germany:  silks  from  France; 
and  cotton  and  wooUen  goods,  cod-fish,  hardware, 
ale  and  porter,  linen,  coals,  and  earthenware  from 
England,  which  engrosses  fuUy  7-8ths  of  the 
trade  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  following  table 
gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  of  the  exports 
at  the  port  of  Lisbon  in  tne  year  1862 :  — 


CottOtllM 


Barbary  •  •  •  • 
Belgium  .... 
Austria  .... 
Brazil  .... 
Buenos  Ayres  .  .  • 
Denmark  .... 
United  States  . 
Fiunoe  and  Ponnrawlons  . 
Hamburg  .       • 

^^In  and  PosBessions     . 
Holland    .... 
Great  Britohi  and  PosBessions 
Italy        .... 
Portagnese  Poaaeaatona : — 

In  Africa  ... 

In  Asia  .  .  • 
Azores  •  •  •  • 
Roaaia  .... 
Profflia  .... 
Sweden  and  Norway  • 
Newfoundland 
Turkey  .... 
Ships'  SuppUes        •       • 


Total 


rUiheis 
1         £ 


ImporU 


Milreli 

87,882 

816,094 

14 

1,880,716 

270 
178,000 

1,607,376 
108,690 
801,628 
148,276 

7,220,990 
110,226 

1,480,496 

146,738 

43,998 

129,229 


802,184 
374,284 


14,287,290 
3,214,640 


Esports 


MllreU 

2,096 

11,416 

41,626 

1,667.204 

4,892 

10,304 

18,276 

818,978 

62,208 

22,426 

68,996 

1,130,900 

136,676 

890,686 

36,298 

771 

88,883 

610 

82,118 

7,184 

88 

40,899 


4,000,834 
900,187 


The  port  of  Lisbon  is  open  to  all  nations,  oil 
articles,  except  com  and  flour,  being  allowed  to  be 
warehoused.  All  exported  articles  pay  a  duty  of 
4  per  cent,  ad  vtthrem.  There  is  no  regular  ware- 
housing and  bonding  svstem  at  Lisbon ;  ^1  imported 
dry  goods  are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  custom-house 
store$^2  years,  and  liquids  6  months, without  charge, 
provided  they  are  intended  for  consumption,  and 
pay  duty  accordingly ;  otherwise,  if  re-exported, 
the]^  pav  2  per  cent.  The  port  charges  on  a 
foreign  ship  or  800  tons,  entenng  with  a  general 
or  mixed  caigo,  and  clearing  out  with  the  same, 
average  56,260  reis,  or  IR  6s.,  nearly  4-5th8  of 
which  are  tonnage  and  light  dues,  the  former 
being  100  reia,  and  the  latter  50  reis,  per  ton. 

Lisbon  has  some  fabrics  of  silk,  paper,  and  soap; 
there  are  sugar  refineries,  tan-yards,  and  potteries ; 
and  its  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  are  amongst  the 
most  expert  in  Europe ;  but  in  every  pursuit  is  to 
be  perceived  a  want  of  energy  and  industry,  to  be 
traced  perhaps  to  the  character  of  the  people  as 
well  as  to  political  causes. 

The  climate  of  Lisbon  is  variable,  but,  on  the 
whole,  healthy  and  genial,  notwithstanding  the 
cold  piercing  winds  from  the  sea,  which  are  dis- 
agreeable even  during  the  scorching  heats  of 
summer,  with  the  thermometer  at  96<^and  100^ : 
heavy  rains  prevail  in  Kov.  and  Dec.,  but  it 
seldom  snows:  cold  clear  weather  is  usual  in 
Jan.,  and  spring  commences  about  the  middle 
of  Feb. 

The  pop.  of  Lisbon  is  of  an  extremely  varied 
character :  nearly  a  third  of  the  lower  orders  are 
Gallegos,  blacks,  or  mulattoes,  who,  though  the 
worst  used  and  least  considered,  have  a  just  claim 
to  rank  as  the  most  hardy  and  industrious  people 
of  the  cap.  Genoese,  Spaniards,  and  a  few  French, 
also,  are  employed,  as  gardeners  or  as  innkeepers, 
cooks,  and  stewards.    The  lower  orders  of  the 
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PortugQese,  who  are  seen*  perhaps,  to  more  dis- 
advantage in  Lifibon  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  are  remarkable  for  their  indolence  and 
disregard  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  these  evils  are 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  totid  want  of 
education.  Garlick,  rancid  oil,  dried  fish,  mrit 
goat-cheese,  which  constitute  their  ikrourite  food, 
are  easily  procurable^  mid  so  unconquerable  is 
the  predilection  fur  the  dolctfar  memiUy  occasioned 
in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  chmate,  that  they  very 
seldom  work,  except  for  a  bare  subsistence.  That 
contempt  of  cleanliness,  which  is  more  or  less 
evinced  b^  all  but  the  vex]^  highest  classes,  is 
most  strikmg  and  revolting  in  the  lower  orders, 
whom  a  recent  traveller  has  well  described  as  *•  a 
swarthy  meagre  race,  generally  clothed  in  rags, 
and  filthy  beyond  endurance.^  Irascibility  and 
revengefiUness  are  features  of  character  common 
to  all  the  inhab.  of  the  peninsula ;  but  to  these 
the  Portuguese  adds  cowardice,  and  hence  assas- 
sinations and  night  attacks  are  far  more  common 
than  in  Spain.  Honesty  and  veracity  are  virtues 
seldom  met  with,  unless  among  the  merchants 
and  better  class  of  tradesmen ;  but  there  are  some 
exceptions,  particularly  among  domestic  servants, 
who  are  usually  respectful,  attentive,  and  attached 
to  the  families  by  whom  they  are  employed.  The 
merchants  are  an  important  body,  not  inactive  in 
business,  and  tolerably  wealthy,  considering  the 
great  diminution  of  their  resources  since  the  se- 
paration of  Brazil  from  the  crown  of  Portugal; 
but  their  habits  are  modelled  on  those  of  foreign 
countries,  or  from  intercourse  with  the  English 
and  French,  many  of  whom,  especially  the  former, 
have  considerable  commercial  establishments  in 
Lisbon,  and  constitute,  in  fact,  its  best  society. 
The  Portuguese  of  the  aristocratic  classes  are 
more  grave,  reserved,  and  proud  than  the  Spaniards, 
against  whom  all  orders  of  the  peo^e  entertain 
a  deep-rooted,  national  antipathy.  Their  neigh- 
bours, however,  are  not  far  behind  them  in  the 
violence  of  their  prejudices,  to  judge  from  the 
Spanish  proverb :  *  Strip  a  Spaniaid  of  all  his 
virtues,  and  you  make  him  a  good  Portuguese.' 

Lisbon,  as  a  place  of  residence,  is  somewhat  dull, 
especially  compared  with  Madrid.  There  are  no 
public  walks  or  lounges,  like  the  Prado  and  the 
Puerta  de  Sol,  unless,  indeed,  the  'Tapada,'  a 
kind  of  paddock,  on  the  road  to  Belem,  may  be 
reckoned  among  them.  Nor  are  the  evenings 
rendered  less  tedious  by  the  nightly  tertulia,  a 
pleasing  feature  in  the  society  of  Madrid.  Fami- 
lies live  much  among  themselves,  seldom  seeing 
company;  neither  sex  is  disposed  to  much  exer- 
cise ;  and  their  chief  pleasure  is  during  summer, 
when  they  live  in  the  retirement  of  their  beautLTul 
quintas,  a  great  number  of  which  are  situated 
where 

'  Cintra*s  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  vari^ated  maie  of  mount  and  glen.* 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  men 
differs  little  from  that  in  England,  except  that  a 
clofldc  or  loose  ^at  coat  is  commonly  worn  over 
the  dress  both  m  winter  and  summer.  The  ladies 
spend  absurdly  large  sums  on  their  wardrobe ;  but 
their  dress  is  tawdry  and  showy.  Jewellery  and 
gaj-coloured  shawls  and  mantillas  are  highly  fa- 
shionable, coloured  shoes  beins  worn  by  walkers 
even  in  the  filthiest  streets  of  the  city ;  indeed, 
ostentation  and  glare  are  prevailing  features  in 
the  costume  of  Lisbon  females,  which  forms  a 
striking  but  unfavourable  contrast  with  the  som- 
bre but  luxurious  dress  of  the  ladies  of  Madrid. 

The  diet  of  the  people  of  Lisbon  differs  exceed- 
ingly from  that  of^  the  French  or  Spaniards.  Oil 
and  garlick,  the  former  usually  thick  and  rancid,  I 


are  unvarying  ingredients  at  breakfast  and  supper, 
which  are  the  principal  meals.  Indian  com  and 
barley  often  supply  the  |)lace  of  wheat;  tea  is 
little  used,  butcnocolate  ia  ^^^i^lrpfntibl^*  at  hr?i*^- 
faat,  tbs  aeeompaniments  being  hot  beef  steaks 
and  fish.  Rice  is  the  invariable  accompaniment 
of  dinner,  served  up  with  boiled  beef,  ham, 
and  fried  sausages,  all  which  are  eaten  promis- 
cuously. The  cuisine^  however,  of  the  higher 
classes  is  somewhat  better  conducted;  but  want 
of  taste  in  these  matters  is  nniveraaL  i^sh  is 
excellent  and  cheap;  and  its  market,  in  quality 
and  variety  at  least,  might  vie  with  that  of  Lon- 
don. Abstemiousness  in  eating  is  little  practis^ed, 
even  by  the  tender  sex;  but  temperance  in  the 
use  of  wine  is  almost  universaL  Domestic  habits 
are  much  more  common  among  the  middle  classes 
in  Lisbon  than  in  Madrid ;  but  both  men  and 
women  many  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  par- 
ties are  generally  indifferent,  often  even  un- 
known, to  each  other,  the  parents  being  the  only 
negotiators  of  these  unions,  which  may  justly  be 
called  mariageM  de  convenance.  This  accounts  for 
the  prevalence  of  conjugal  infidelity,  which  is 
c^uite  as  common  here,  though  acaaceiy  so  obtru- 
sive, as  in  Spain. 

The  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  ugly  and  uninteresting 
as  is  the  city  itself,  presents  must  striking  and 
delightful  scenery.  Orange  and  olive  trees,  cy- 
presses, and  Judas-trees,  grow  not  only  in  the 
gardens,  but  m  the  open  country.  To  the  £.  and 
N.  of  Lisbon  are  numerous  quintas  or  country- 
houses,  with  rich  plantations  and  vineyards ;  and 
about  6  m.  NW.  of  the  cap.  is  Cintra,  a  place  that 
holds  the  same  relation  to  Lisbon  as  a  resort  of 
Sunday  visitors,  that  Richmond  does  to  London. 
The  romantic  beauties  of  Cintra  have  been  cele- 
brated by  Byron,  in  language  full  of  poetic  beMity, 
and  admirably  descriptive  of  the  sceneiy : — 

*  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  erown'd, 

Thb  oork-trees  boar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  mountain-mosR  by  scorching  skies  imbrown*d. 

The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep» 
The  tender  azure  of  the  nnrnffled  deep. 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  grecmest  bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  cliif  to  valley  teap, 
Tho  vine  on  high,  the  willow-branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow.' 

Childe  Harold,  o.  1. 

The  valley  of  Collares,  extending  W.  from  Cin^ 
tra,  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated,  as  well  as  richest 
spots,  in  the  kingdom,  and  may  be  termed  the 
nursery-garden  of  Lisbon,  since  the  markets  of 
that  cit}r  are  chiefly  supplied  from  this  quarter 
with  fruit  and  vegetables:  the  genuine  Carca- 
vella  wine  is  made  from  a  peculiar  grape  raised  in 
this  district.  About  8  m.  from  Cintra  is  the  palace 
and  convent  of  MafVa,  ealled,  though  very  impro- 
perly, the  Escurial  of  Portugal  (See  Mafra.) 
W.  and  SW.  of  Lisbon  the  country  is  not  so  well 
cultivated,  the  hills  (formed  of  {msalt,  covered 
with  limestone)  being  more  rocky  and  naked, 
and  extending  W.  several  miles  beyond  Belem. 
This  suburb  (for  though  Belem  is  24*  m.  from  the 
Pra^  do  Commerdo,  it  is  connect«3  by  a  nearly 
continuous  line  of  streets),  inhabited  by  a  pop.  of 
about  8,000  persons,  chiefly  belonging  to  tne  no- 
bility and  woilth^  dtizens,  may  jusUy  be  called 
the  west  end  of  Lisbon.  The  churoh  of  San  Gero- 
nimo  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  tower  of 
Belem,  another  striking  ol^ect,  is  the  great  cus- 
toms-station of  the  por^  whence  the  officers  boani 
all  vessels  entering  the  Tagns:  dose  to  it  is  a 
good  quay,  and  without  the  village  are  the  castle 
of  Ajuda  and  the  ymnia  da  RahOia,  with  gardens 
and  menageries,  open  to  strangexs. 

Lisbon  was  anciently  call^  Oiiiipo,  a  name 
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dermd,  as  some  say,  from  a  legend  that  it  was 
fi>anded  by  Ulysses.    The  Romans  changed  its 
name  to  FeUdiaa  JwBa,  giving  it  the  privileges  of 
a  aioneniiirsi :  the  mins  of  an  ancient  theatre  near 
the  cathedral  warrant  the  inference  that  it  was 
then  a  place  of  some  note.    The  Moors  captured 
tbe  dtj  in  a.d.  716,  and,  with  some  slight  excep- 
tif>iu,  it  remained  onder  their  power  ttU,  in  1145, 
Alphonso  I.  made  it  one  of  the  capitals  of  Chris- 
teDdom.    In  the  14th  century,  Ferdinand  I.  snr- 
loimikd  the  city  with  waUs ;'  but  it  attained  no 
jrreat  impoftaooe  till  the  reign  of  Emanuel  the 
Great  (1496-1521);  who  made  it  the  principal 
port  of  the  kingdom  at  a  time  when  the  Portu- 
gese were  distinguishing  themselves  above  tbe 
other  nations  of  Europe  in  maritime  disooveiv, 
and  wealth  was  fiet  pouring  in  from  the  recently 
explored  r^ons  of  tne  East.    Its  subsequent  his- 
tofT  it  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Por- 
tugal One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that 
happened  to  the  city  was  the  earthquake  of  1755, 
by  far  the  most  tremendous,  and  most  extenuvely 
folt,  that  has  occurred  in  modem  times.    On  the 
tnt  of  November,  in  the  above  year  (a  festival- 
day,  on  which  all  the  churches  were  lighted  up, 
and  crowded  with  devotees),  a  soimd  like  that  of 
thoiider  was  heard  under  ground,  and  immediately 
altennuds  a  violent  shock  threw  down  the  greater 
[Kin  of  tbe  city,  destroying  about  60,000  human 
Iteings  in  six  minutes.    The  sea  first  retired  and 
laid  the  bar  dry ;  it  then  rolled  in,  rising  50  feet, 
or  more,  above  its  ordinary  leveL    The  neigh- 
booring  mountAins,  among  the  highest  in  Po^ 
tii^l,  were  impetuously  shaken,  and  some  of  them 
(^fieoed  St  their  summits,  which  were  split  and 
ivnt,  huge  masses  of  rock  being  thrown  doWn  into 
the  subjacent  valleys.  But  the  most  extsiordinary 
eircumstance  was  the  subsidence  of  afl  extensive 
marble  quay,  on  which  great  crowds  had  collected 
for  safety.    It  suddenly  sank  witk  all  the  people 
on  it,  and  not  one  of  theu  bodief  ever  floated  to 
tbe  »aifsce;  nor  were  those  in  boats  and  vessels, 
nn  tbe  Tsgus,  much  more  fortunate,  great  num- 
bers beiag  destroyed  in  the  Whirlpool  occasioned 
by  this  catastrophe.    Thia  earthquake  destroyed 
ilso  tbe  sea-port  of  Setubtl,  and  a  village  about 
20  m.  from  Morocco,  wicll  nearly  all  their  inhab. ; 
violent  ahocks  being,  it  the  same  time,  felt  all 
ova  W.  Europe,  in  N<  Africa,  and  even  in  the  W. 
Indies  and  S.  Ameriot.    (Lyell's  Geology,  ii.  239.) 
Fmn  this  disaster,  Lisbon  has  never  entirely  re- 
covered.   The  cdcbrated  Marquis  de  Pombal,  the 
chief  minister  of  Portugal  at  the  time,  exerted 
himself  to  hav«  it  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
to  him  it  owea  the  few  good  streets  in  the  nei^h- 
boaihood  of  Bocio,  the  rest  of  the  city  presenting 
either  ancient  and  crazy  buildings  crowded  toge- 
ther in  the  greatest  disorder,  or  heaps  of  ruins  and 
nibbbb  allowed  to  lie  where  they  fell  more  than  a 
century  ago,  monuments  at  once  of  the  indolence 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  of  a  calamity  which  all 
but  annihilated  one  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.    In 
1^7,  the  French  army,  under  Jtmot,  occupied 
LbboD  for  a  short  time  after  their  defeat  at  V i- 
miem;  but  they  were  soon  driven  from  it  by  the 
combined  Anglo-Portnguese  army.     Lord  Wel- 
lington, in  the  same  year,  fortilSed  the  famous 
lines  of  Torres  Yedns,  which,  in  1809,  proved  a 
sufficient  defence  against  a  fresh  invasion  of  the 
French  under  Massena. 

LISBURN,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Inlsnd,  00.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Lagan,  and 
OQ  tbe  raUway  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  8  m.  SS W. 
the  former,  and  80  m.  N.  by  E.  the  latter.  Pop. 
7,4»l  in  1861,  against  7,524  in  1841.  Lisbnm  is 
one  of  the  handsomest,  best  built,  and  cleanest 
towns  in  the  N.  of  Ireland.    It  consists  princi- 
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pally  of  a  main  street  along  the  old  high  road  from 
Belmst  to  Dublin.  Its  church  has  been  consti- 
tuted the  cathedral  of  the  united  dioceses  of 
Down  and  Connor.  It  has  also  a  R.  Cath.  chapel, 
a  Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Quaker  meet- 
ing-house; a  national  school,  2  infant  schoolfl, 
and  a  school  for  the  education  of  Quaker  children, 
supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  its 
members,  several  almshouses,  the  infirmary  for 
the  CO.,  a  market-house,  which  contains  a  suite  of 
assembly  rooms,  and  a  court-house,  formerly  a 
place  of  worship  for  the  Huguenot  settlers.  The 
Lagan  river,  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  runs 
into  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  divides  the 
00.  of  Antrim  from  that  of  Down :  it  also  separates 
a  small  suburb  from  Lisburn,  no  part  of  wnich  is 
in  the  bor.,  though  in  the  same  par.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  effected  within  the  last 
forty  years  in  Lisburn  by  the  Marquis  ef  Hert- 
ford, who  is  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  tb9  old  town, 
and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Ae  surrounding 
country.  A  canal  runs  from  Lough  Neagh  into 
the  river  Lagan  near  the  town,  by  which  agri- 
cultural produce  is  comreyed  to  Belfast.  Damask 
of  the  most  beautifirf  description  i»  manufactured 
in  the  town,  aa  well  as  muslin  and  linen,  though 
the  two  latter  branches  have  fallen  off  consider- 
ably. There  are  also  extensive  vitriol  works  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  canal  and  river. 

Under  a  patent  Yrom  Charles  II.,  Lisburn  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  The  franchise  was 
originally  vested  in  the  potwallopera ;  but  was 
restricted  by  the  85  Geo.  III.  cap.  29,  to  the  5L 
householders.  Since  the  Union  it  has  sent  1  mem. 
to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C»  Registered  electors,  314 
m  1865. 

Lisburn,  which  was  long  an  obscure  place, 
owed  its  first  rise  to  the  erection  of  a  castle  by 
Lord  Conway,  about  1627.  It  repulsed  the  Irish 
forces  under  Hir  Phelim  O'Neil  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
and  in  1644  baflied  a  similar  attempt  by  General 
Monroe,  who,  a  few  yean  afterwards,  was  de- 
feated near  the  town  by  the  parliamentary  forces. 
Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  a  body  of  Huguenots, 
who  emigrated  from  France  on  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  settled  here,  and  introduced 
the  finer  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture,  to 
which  the  town  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity. The  castle,  which  was  burnt  down  with 
a  part  of  the  town  in  1707,  has  never  been  rebuilL 

IJSIEUX  (an.  Lexwiitm)^  a  town  of  France, 
d^  Culvados,  cap.  airond.  on  the  Toncques,  27 
m.  £.  by  S.  Caen,  on  the  railway  fh>m  Paris  to 
Caen.  l*op.  13,121  in  1861.  The  town  has  but 
one  good  street,  which  forms  part  of  the  road  be- 
tween Caen  and  Evreux ;  all  the  otheni  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  the  houses  built  of  wood,  and 
antiquated.  It  is,  however,  very  well  situated, 
and  has  environs  of  much  beauty.  Its  cathedral, 
a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  12th  century,  has  attached 
to  it  a  fine  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  of  a 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building.  Tbe 
bishop's  palace,  surrounded  by  noble  gardens,  the 
hospital,  and  the  theatre,  are  all  good  buildings. 
Ustenx  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  and  of  a  communal  college,  and 
has  manufactures  of  wooUen  and  cotton  cloth, 
flannel,  cotton  and  linen  yam,  leather  and  brandy, 
and  many  bleaching  factories  and  dyeing-houses. 
It  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  some  consequence, 
and  was  frequently  besieged  and  captured  during 
the  middle  ages. 

LISKEARD,  or  LESKARET,  aparL  and  mun. 
bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall, bund.  West,  11  m.  E.  Bodmin,  205  m.  \V. 
by  S.  London,  by  road,  and  242  m.  by  Great 
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Western  and  Cornwall  railway.  Pop.  of  manic 
bor.  4,689,  and  of  parL  bor.  6,585  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.,  which  is  very  nearly  co-extensive  with 
the  pari,  bor.,  7,740  acres.  The  town,  which  is 
meanly  built  with  narrow  streets,  appears  still  more 
irregular  in  consequence  of  its  site,  partly  in  a 
liollow  and  partly  on  rocky  heights,  the  founda- 
tions of  some  of  the  houses  being  on  a  level  with 
the  chimneys  of  others.  Of  late  years,  however, 
it  has  been  considerably  improved  by  the  erection 
of  lai^e  and  handsome  modem  houses  in  the 
immediate  environs.  The  town-hall,  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  is  a  large  and 
elegant  building  supported  by  granite  pillars,  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  church  is  a  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  tower  of  more  recent  erection. 
An  ancient  free  grammar  school  has  been  allowed, 
\vith  other  charities,  to  go  to  decay ;  but  a  national 
school  for  both  sexes,  and  a  school  of  industry  for 
girls,  are  efficiently  conducted  and  well  attended. 

Liskeard,  once  a  town  of  some  consequence  in  the 
duchy  as  the  principal  place  for  the  coining  and 
stamping  of  tin,  has  at  present  neither  manufac- 
tures nor  commerce,  but  it  is  the  market  of  an 
extensive  agricultural  district.  It  has  some  trade 
in  the  metals  of  the  adjacent  mining  districts 
and  there  are  likewise  tanneries  and  ropewalks. 
Marketo  on  Saturday;  fairs,  Shrove  Monday, 
Monday  before  Palm  Sunday,  Holy  Thursday, 
Aug.  15,  Oct.  2,  and  the  Monday  after  Dec.  6,  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  com. 

Liskeard  (an.  Lis-kerrat,  meaning  a  fortified 
post)  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1240, 
from  Richard  earl  of  Comwall,  which  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  several  sovereigns,  and 
among  others  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  According 
to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors;  it 
has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder. 
Corp.  revenue,  7002.  in  1862.  From  the  reign  of 
Kdwanl  III.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  this  bor.  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  who,  for  many  years  pre- 
viously, though  formerly  elected  by  the  freemen, 
were,  m  fact,  nominees  of  the  Earl  of  St  Germains. 
The  Reform  Act  deprived  Liskeard  of  one  of  its 
mems.,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  the  bor. 
so  as  to  comprise  the  entire  par.  with  such  parts 
of  the  old  bor.  aa  an  without  the  par.  Reg. 
electors,  429  in  1865. 

L'ISLE,  or  L'ILE,'a  town  of  France,  d^.  Vau- 
cluse,  cap.  cant.,  on  an  island  in  the  Solves,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhone,  12  m.  £.  by  S.  Avignon. 
Pop.  6,517  in  1861.  The  town  manufactures 
woollen  fabrics  and  yam,  tram  and  oi^^anzine  siUc, 
and  leather,  and  has  some  trade  in  silk,  madder, 
oil,  and  wine. 

LISMORE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cos. 
Waterford  and  Cork,  on  the  Blackwater,  28  m. 
ENE.  Cork.  Pop.  2,089  in  1861,  against  8,007  in 
1841.  The  town  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years,  principally  through  the  exertions,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  the  Devonshire  family,  who  have  large 
possessions  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  river,  across  which 
M  a  bridge,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  lisbura  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  now  united  with  Cashel  and  Waterford. 
The  cathedral  is  in  good  preservation,  and  hand- 
somely fitted  up :  It  has  also  a  large  R.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house, an  excellent  grammar-school,  built  and 
endowed  by  the  Devonshire  familjf,  some  alms- 
houses, a  court-house,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. But  the  great  attraction  of  Lismore  is 
Its  magnificent  old  casde,  founded  by  King  John, 
iu  1195.    It  is  nobly  situated  on  a  rock  rising  per- 
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pendicularly  from  the  river.  This  lam  and  veD<^-» 
rable  pile  was  once  the  property  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ;  and,  after  numerous  vicissitudes,  came, 
through  the  Bovles,  into  the  possession  of  the 
Devonshire  familv,  by  whom  it  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  embellished.  It  is  now  in  complrt'e 
repair,  and  is  occasionally  visited  by  ita  noble 
owner.  It  has  withstood  several  sieges.  In  1785, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  held  a  court  here,  and  issued  some  pro- 
clamations, dated  from  the  castle. 

Lismore  retumed  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 
till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor 
court  holds  pleas  to  the  extent  of  10^  evcr%'  third 
week.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  alternate  Wed- 
nesdays. It  is  a  constabulary  station.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  inconsiderable,  though  a  canal  has 
been  constmcted,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from 
it  to  near  Cappoqidn,  where  the  river  becomes 
navigable.  There  is  a  salmon  fishery  close  to 
the  town,  the  produce  of  which  is  mostly  sent  to 
London. 

LISSA  (Polish  Leszno),  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Posen,  circ.  Fraustadt,  near  the  bordor  of  Silesia, 
12  m.  ENE.  Fraustadt,  on  the  railway  from  Posen 
to  Breslau.  Pop.  10,192  in  1861,  excL  of  garrison 
of  960.  The  town  is  walled,  and  has  three  Lu- 
theran churches,  a  Rom.  Cath.  church,  a  syna^^ogue 
and  Jewish  school,  a  g}'mnasinm,  two  hospitaU.  a 
fine  council-house,  and  a  theatre.  Its  streeto  are 
mostly  narrow  ahd  dirty,  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  neighbooiing 
castle  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Leczinsky 
family,  of  which  Stanislaus,  the  last  king  of  Poland, 
was  a  member;  but  it  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
princes  Sulkowski,  to  whom  the  town  belongs. 
Lissa  is  the  seat  of  a  police  court,  and  a  board  of 
taxation :  a  considerable  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  is  carried  on  in  it  and  ita  neighbourhood; 
and,  besides  woollen  stuffs,  it  trades  in  furs,  wines 
and  hardware.  Lissa  was  an  unimportant  village, 
when  a  number  of  Protestants,  driven  from  Silesia^ 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
17th  century,  settled  in  it ;  and  to  these  immi- 
granto  it  owes  ita  present  consequence. 

LiSvSA.    See  Lesxna. 

LITHUANIA,  a  country  comprising  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland,  at  present  parcelled  amongst  the  Russian 
goveramenta  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Minsk. 

LIVADIA  (an.  I^hadiay  or  Lehadeia),  a  city  of 
Greece,  which,  under  the  Turks,  gave  its  name  to 
the  prov.  comprising  E  and  W.  Hellas,  in  Bceotia, 
on  the  Hercvna,  about  6  m.  W.  the  Lake  Copais, 
25  m.  WNVV.  Thebes,  and  50  m.  NW.  Athens. 
Pop.  9,755  in  1861.  The  stieeta  of  the  city  are 
narrow  and  inconvenient  Ita  site  is  very  striking, 
occupying  several  fantastic  knoUs  and  crags  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  in  a  branch  of  the 
Heliconian  chain.  The  river  Hercyna,  which 
rises  in  a  full  stream  and  with  great  force  from 
beneath  a  rock  dose  to  the  town,  rolls  in  foaming 
torrenta  over  masses  of  rock :  it  is  augmented  near 
ita  source  by  a  tributary  stream  from  the  cavern 
ofTrophonius.  The  ancient  city,  called  Mideia 
by  Homer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built,  in  part 
at  least,  upon  the  lolly  faeighta  which  overhang 
the  modem  town^  and  upon  which  the  remnanu 
of  a  citadel  an  stdl  visible ;  with  additional  build- 
ings constructed  by  the  Catalans,  when  they  were 
in  possession  of  this  country. 

Previously  to  the  revolution,  Livadia  was  the 
seat  of  a  voivode  sr  governor,  and  a  cadi,  and  bad 
6  mosques,  and  as  many  Greek  churches.  It  had 
also  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  and  of  Atdca,  with  Constan- 
tinople, and  foreign  countries.    Madder,  com,  oil. 
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kermes,  cotton,  and  hon^  were  among  its  princi- 
pal exp<vta,  which  it  formerly  sent  to  Trieste, 
Tt-nice,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  even  London.  Its 
P<rt  at  A^propiti,  the  an.  AntUyra,  on  the  Corin- 
thiiD  Gulf,  is  18  m.  WSW.  from  the  town. 
Livadia  was  burned  by  the  Turks  in  1821,  and 
SQ^^seqaently  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Greeks  in 
an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  gaznson.  Since  the 
revolution  it  has  recovered  some  portion  of  its 
f.  rmer  trade  and  prosperity.  Its  greatest  drawback 
]!«  tbe  onhealthiness  of  its  situation.  It  suffers 
fr<im  great  extremes  of  temperature;  the  air  is 
fi^i^aentlv  loaded  with  dense  fogs,  and  in  summer 
i<  vitiated  by  pestilential  effluvia  from  the  neigh- 
^turinglake  of  Copais.  In  1785-86,  the  plague 
carried  off  6.000  of  the  inhab.  (Clarke's  Travels, 
Tii.  146-170.) 

The  celelvity  of  livadia  was  owing  to  its  being 
the  iseat  of  the  famous  oracle  or  cavern  of  Tro- 
phuiiias.  Dr.  Clarke  has  sufficiently  identifie<l 
tli*>  Mte  of  this  celebrated  cavern ;  but  the  reasons 
h«  ha«  alleged  in  favour  of  the  hy]x>thosis,  that 
tbe  U^cyna  is  identical  with  the  fountain  of 
Lethe,  or  waters  of  oblivion,  are  far  from  conclu- 
nve.  (Clarice,  vlL  161, 8vo.  ed.)  Clarke  supposes 
the  fountain  that  now  issues  from  below  the  cavern 
to  L«  that  which  anciently  received  the  name  of 
Mnemotfrn,  or  waters  of  memorv ;  but  this  foun- 
tain mav  formerly  have  been  divided  into  two,  or 
one  of  the  ancient  fountains  may  have  disappeared 
tbroogh  some  convulsion  of  nature :  at  all  events, 
it  wouhl  seem  to  be  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Paosanisa,  that  there  were  within  the  sacred  pre- 
ciu<!t  the  two  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne, 
nclusive  of  the  source  of  the  Hercy  na.  (Pausauias, 
liti.  \x.  cap.  39.) 

This  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Greek 
oncles.  The  Hierom^  or  sacred  cavern,  was  sur- 
ruunded  by  bare,  rugged,  and  high  precipitous 
rickd.  Thither  those  anxious  to  consult  the 
•xacle  were,  afler  long  preparation,  conducted  at 
ni^ht  through  a  grove ;  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
dec-ply  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  place, 
snd  by  the  n>aring  of  the  waters  of  the  Ilercyna 
kming  forth  from  their  subterranean  caverns. 
Hariug  arrived  at  the  Hieron,  the  votary,  after 
addressing  a  prayer  to  the  statue  of  Trophonius  by 
L>»lalus,  descended  into  the  eulytuntj  a  narrow  and 
deep  aperture  excavated  in  the  rock,  and,  no  doubt, 
leading  to  some  great  natural  cave  or  chasm. 
Those  who  ventured  down  into  this  hidden  recess 
seem,  generally,  to  have  experienced  rather  rough 
treatment*  lYophonius  was  not  to  be  Questioned 
with  hnpunity.  The  votaries,  when  tney  came 
forth  from  the  ab3rs8,  were  usually  much  exhaus- 
ted, and  had  no  mstinct  recollection  of  what  they 
either  heanl  or  saw.  Generally,  however,  the 
mrsteries  of  this  dread  cavern  made  a  deep  im- 
preanon  on  their  minds,  and  entailed  upon  them  a 
^ttled  melancholy  for  the  remainder  of  their 
iive8;  so  that  it  was  a  proverbial  expression  in 
Ciieece  to  say  of  a  gloomy  or  melancholy  indi- 
vidual, that  *  he  had  come  from  the  cave  of  Tro- 
pboniosk'  No  doubt,  however,  the  priests  took 
care  to  modify  their  treatment  of  the  votaries,  as 
well  as  their  responses,  according  to  their  rank 
and  tbdr  Iwunty  to  the  temple,  rausanias,  who 
descended  into  the  adytum,  and  describes  what 
Marred  to  himself,  states  that  when  he  came  out 
be  was  so  confused  as  to  have  lost  his  senses.  But 
this  visit  must  have  taken  place  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  afler  the  oracle  had 
Wn  long  on  the  decline ;  and  when,  probably,  it 
had  been  stripped  of  half  the  horrors  by  which  it 
had  fonnerly  struck  terror  into  those  who  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  by  its  means  through  Uic 
veil  that  collegia  futurity  from  mortal  eyes. 
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The  accounts  of  Trophonius,  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  oracle,  vary  extremely.  This  much,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  agreed  upon, — that  he  was  a 
mortal  to  whom,  after  his  death,  divine  honours 
were  paid ;  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed, like  Apollo,  with  the  power  of  foreseeing 
and  predicting  fiiture  events.  It  is  probable  that 
the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  place,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  some  hidden  cavern,  where  all  sorts  of 
impostures  might  be  easily  practised,  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  making  it  the  seat  of  an  oracle ; 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  indebted 
to  the  same  circumstances  for  iU  celebrity  and  it,4 
votaries.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke  the  present 
town  of  Livadia  occupies  that  part  of  the  conse- 
crated ground  formerly  covered  by  the  grove  of 
Trophonius ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture.  Pan- 
sanias  says  that  Lebadea  was  as  much  ornamented 
by  temples,  statues,  and  other  splendid  works  of 
art  as  any  city  of  Greece.  A  statue  of  Trophonius 
by  Praxiteles  waa  deser\'edly  reckoned  among  its 
pnnci))al  treasures.  (Pausanias,  lib.  ix.  cap.  39 ; 
Voyage  d'Anacharsis,  cap.  34;  Potter's  Grecian 
Antiquities,  book  ii.  cap.  10.) 

LIVERPOOL,  a  parU  and  mun.  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  England,  being,  next  to  London,  the  most 
E[)pulous  town  of  the  British  empire,  in  the  co. 
ancaster,  hund.  W.  Derbv,  on  the  E.  or  right 
bank  of  the  Mersev,  32  m.  W.  by  S.  Manchester, 
67  m.  WSW.  Leeds,  196  m.  N^'W.  London  by 
road,  and  202  m.  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  443,938  in  1861.  The  bor. 
includes  the  townships  of  Liverpool,  Kiricdale, 
Everton,  West  Derby,  and  Foxtcth  Park.  Its 
total  population  was  375,955  in  1851,  and  82,857 
in  1801.  The  progressive  increase  of  population 
from  1801  to  1841  was  as  follows: — 


Towaahlps 

Liverpool  .    . 
Klrkdale    .    . 
Everton     .    . 
W.  Derby  .    . 
ToxtethPark. 

Total  Part.  Bor. 

1801 

1611 

ISai        1831 

1841 

77,663 

499 
2,6;WJ 
2,069 

93,37(> 

'913 
3,r,92 

6,864 

118,972  166,175 

2.691 

2,109     4,518 

6,304      9,61  S 

12,829,  24,067 

223.003 
4,268 
9,221 

9,7fin 
40,2a.'i 

82,857  103,851  140,214  205,964 

286,487 

It  will  be  seen  that  Liverpool  doubled  its  popu- 
lation nearly  every  twenty  yean  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century. 

Liverpool  stands  partly  on  flat  ground,  along 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  partly  and  principally 
on  a  gently  rising  declivity.  Besides  quintupling 
its  population  during  the  last  sixty  yeara,  it  has 
been  more  improved  during  that  penod  than  any 
other  town  in  England,  not  excepting  Manchester. 
Before  that  time  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  ill- 
paved  streets,  lined  with  dull,  heavy-looking 
nouses,  were  its  characteristic  features;  but  so 
great  is  the  alteration  effected  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  corporation  and  the  public  spirit 
of  the  citizens,  that  at  present  no  town  or  city  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  except  their  capitals,  has 
wider  or  handsomer  streets,  more  sumptuous 
public  buildings,  or  better  constructed  and  more 
substantial  private  dwellings.  The  present  limits 
of  the  town  comprise  about  2-3rd8  of  the  pari.  bor. : 
its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  3  m.,  ita  breadth 
from  ^e  river  to  Edgehill,  2  m.,  and  its  area 
somewhat  exceeds  3,000  acres.  The  central  point, 
from  which  many  of  the  principal  avenues  diverge, 
is  the  open  space  partly  occupied  by  St.  John's 
church,  and  the  railway  station:  the  diverging 
roads  are, — 1,  Dale  Street,  a  fine  broad  avenue 
ninning  SW.  to  the  Town-hall  and  Exchange 
Buildings,  and  continued,   under  the  name  of 
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Water  Street,  to  Geoige*s  Dock;  2,  Whitechapel 
and  Paradise  Street,  leading  to  the  Custom 
House;  3,  Lime  Street,  Kenshaw  Street,  Berry- 
Street,  and  Great  George  Street,  running  nearly 
S.  towards  Toxteth  Park;  4,  the  London  Road, 
taking  an  £.  direction  towards  the  Zoolc^cal 
Gardens ;  and,  lastly,  Byrom  Street  and  Scotland 
Koad,  leading  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Kirk- 
dale.  The  principal  streets,  independent  of  those 
above  mentioned,  are  Castle  Street,  opposite  the 
Town-hall,  Lord  Street,  Church  Street,  Hanover 
Street,  Bold  Street,  Rodney  Street,  Mount  Plea- 
sant, St.  Anne's  Street,  and  the  Vauxhall  Road ; 
and  among  the  principal  squares  mav  be  men- 
tioned Great  George's,  Queen's,  Abercrombie, 
Falkney,  Clayton,  and  Cleveland.  Liverpool  was 
formerly  supplied  with  water  from  wells  sunk  in 
the  red  sandstone  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
lielonging  to  two  companies ;  but  the  supply  being 
deficient  for  the  growing  wants  of  the  pop.,  the 
corporation  bought  up  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  companies,  in  184^,  for  554,807iL;  and  ob- 
tained an  act  of  Parliament  authorising  them  to 
brine:  an  additional  supply  of  water  from  Riving- 
ton  rikc,  26  m.  distant.  The  new  waterworks, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  700,000/.,  and  containing 
a  reservoir  of  500  acres,  with  throe  thousand  mil- 
lions of  gallons,  were  opened  in  1856. 

CorportUion  and  Government  Buildingg.  —  The 
town-nail,  which  stands  at  the  N.  end  of  Castle 
Street,  was  commenced  in  1749:  its  interior  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  it  has  been  since 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  above  110,000/.  It  has  a 
rustic  basement,  supporting  a  range  of  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters ;  in  the  S.  front  is  a  hand- 
some portico,  and  the  building  is  surmounted  by 
a  light  and  elegant  cupola,  above  which  is  a 
colossal  fipire  of  Britannia.  The  interior  com- 
prises, besides  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments  for 
the  mayor,  a  ball-room,  90  feet  in  length  by 
40  feet  in  breadth  and  height ;  a  council-room,  com- 
mittee rooms,  town-clerk's,  treasurer's,  and  sur- 
veyor's offices:  the  grand  staircase,  under  the 
cupola,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  modem 
architecture :  on  the  landing  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Canning. 

The  Exchange  Buildings,  which  form  three  sides 
of  the  square  in  which  the  town-hall  stands,  were 
completed  in  1809,  at  a  cost  of  110,848/.,  raised 
by  100/.  shares.  The  principal  front  is  197  it.  in 
length;  and  the  area,  enclosed  by  the  entire 
building,  somewhat  above  11,000  sq.  yards:  in 
the  N.  and  S.  fronts  are  two  magnificent  porticos, 
each  supported  by  8  Corinthian  columns,  and 
surmounted  by  a  carved  entablature  with  stone 
figures :  a  verv  handsome  balustrade  runs  round 
the  entire  budding.  Piazzas  extend  round  the 
basement  for  the  convenience  of  the  merchants 
in  hot  and  rainy  weather.  In  the  interior  is  a 
magnificent  news-room,  originally  94  but  now 
125  ft  in  length,  by  51  ft  9  in.  in  width,  having 
an  arched  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  columns; 
above  this  is  a  splendid  room  for  the  under- 
writers, while,  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  are 
numerous  counting-houses,  and  offices,  and  ware- 
houses. The  Exchange  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Grecian  architecture  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  noblest  structure  erected  in  modem 
times  for  purely  commercial  purposes.  In  the 
centre  of  tne  square  is  a  monument  of  Nelson, 
executed  in  bronze,  on  a  mari)le  basement:  it 
represents  the  dying  hero  receiving  a  naval  crown 
from  Victory.  W.  of  the  exchange  stands  the 
session-house,  a  low,  plain,  stone  ouilding  with 
two  principal  entrances ;  in  the  interior  are  two 
spacious  rooms,  used  as  nisi  prius  and  crown 
courts,  with  other  apartments  ror  the  use  of  the 


judges,  magistrates,  and  Jniors ;  the  whole  wtta 
built,  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  19,312iL,  exclusive  of 
subsequent  alterations  occasioned  by  the  removal 
of  the  assizes  of  the  W.  Derby  and  Salfoid  hand, 
from  Lancaster. 

The    custom-house,  excise-office,    postpofficc^ 
and  other  public  offices  are  comprised  in   the 
immense  pile  of  building  erected  at  the  South  end 
of  Castle  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  old  dock,  which 
was  filled  up  for  the  purpose.    It  ooveiB  an  area 
of  6,700  square  yards,  has  an  extreme  length 
of  467  ft  measured  from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  total 
height  of  67  ft,  the  length  of  its  wings  heing 
225  ft«,  and  their  breadth  94  ft,  and  is  remark- 
able not  merely  for  its  size,  but  also  for  ita  nui»- 
siveness.    Porticoes,  suppcnrted  by  Ionic  column;*, 
are  attached  to  the  centre,  and  to  the  K.  and  W. 
fronts ;  and  it  has  a  large  dome,  lighted  by  16 
windows,  and  embellished  with  pila-^ters.      The 
basement,  through  which  there  is  a  public  pas- 
sage connecting  Castle  Street  with  Park  Lane,  i^ 
used  for  storing  bonded  goods.    The  central  por- 
tion is  occupied  by  the  great  staircases  an<l  the 
long  room,  146  ft  in  length,  70  ft  wide,  and  45 
ft.  high,  lighted  from  the  dome ;  the  W.  or  river 
wing  contains  the  various  offices  of  the  custom- 
house ;  and  the  E.  wing  contains  the  excise-officf, 
dock-offices,  post-office,  and  stamp-office.      Tliis 
useful,  though  heavy-looking,  builchng  was  erected 
in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  between  the 
corporation  and  the  government,  negotiated  by 
Messrs.  Canning  and  Huskisson.    The  corpora- 
tion gave  the  land,  valued  at  90,000/L,  and  erect^l 
the  building,  on  condition  of  its  being  ceded  to 
government  for  the  sum  of  150,000/,,  by  annual 
instalments  of  25,000/.,  commencing  20  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  building.    The  most  mag- 
nificent edifice  in  Liverpool  is  that  for  the  assize 
courts,  inc.  St  George's  Hall,  in  lime  Street 
opposite  to  the  railway  station.     It   is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  the  eastern  front  being  420  ft 
in  length,  and  the  columns  45  ft  in  height.    St 
George's  Hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  with 
a  spacious  court  on  each  side,  is  a  noble  apartment 
175  ft  in  length  by  75  ft  in  width,  and  75  ft  in 
height    St  Geofge's  Hall  has  a  statue  of  George 
Stephenson,  by  Gibson.    When  the  courts  are  not 
sitting,  it  is  appropriated  to  public  meetingH,  con- 
certs, and  other  entertainments.     This  buUding 
cost  in  all  about  192,000/.      The  hall  in  Ho|ie 
Street  built  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  is  sXm 
of  very  large  dimensions,  and  is  well  saited  to  its 
object. 

Literary  Establishmenia  caul  Placta  of  Recrea- 
tion,— ^Though  extensively  busied  in  trade  and 
commerce,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  honour- 
ably distinguished  by  their  attention  to»  and  ps- 
tronage  of,  science  and  literature ;  and  the  town 
has  several  valuable  institutions  for  their  promo- 
tion. The  Royal  Institution  in  Colquitt  Stn^t 
formed  in  1814  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Roscoe,  by  the  subscription  of  lOOL  shares,  and 
chartered  in  1822,  comprises  academical  schools, 
public  lectures  on  various  subjects,  laboratories 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  a  collection  of  bookfs 
and  a  museum.  The  lecture  room  is  capable  of 
accommo<lating  500  persons,  and  the  natural  his- 
tory department  of  the  museum,  occupying  two 
floors  of  the  building,  is  perhaps  the  largest  uu\ 
most  valuable  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.  The  institution  has  also  a  fine  ooUectinn 
of  casts  from  the  Elgin,  iEginetan,  and  Phigalisn 
marbles,  and  from  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
statues  of  antiquity.  The  collegiate  institution 
in  Shaw  Street,  a  fine  building  in  the  Tudor  stvle, 
opened  in  1842,  cost  about  80,000^    Its  prinapftl 
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front  is  380  ft.  in  lengtii.    It  has  acoommodation 
in  separate  scbools  and  classes  for  1,600  pupils ; 
and  is  oondocted  aooording  to  the  principles  of  the 
Cbuich  of  England,  the  bishop  or  Chester  beinff 
the  visitor.    Another  educational  institution,  said 
to  be  admirably  managed,  but  of  a  scope  different 
from  that  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  is  Queen's 
(College,  founded  in  1857.    A  trul^  noble  estab- 
lishment, worthy  of  the  town  and  its  spirited  in- 
habitants, is   the  public  museum   and   library, 
founded  by  W.  Brown,  esq.,  subsequently   l^ir 
William  Brown,  bart.    The  edifice,  which  stands 
on  Shaw's  Brow,  is  in  the  classical  style,  and  was 
built  in  the  years  1858-60.    It  is  220  ft.  long,  and 
its  total  cost  exceeded  40,0002.    The  mechanics' 
institute  in  Mount  Street,  near  St.  James's  oeme- 
t4*rT,  intended  not  only  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
working  classes,  but  also  to  bring  them  in  contact 
.with  those  in  higher  spheres  of  life,  was  opened 
in  IH37.    Its  buildings,  which  cover  neaily  an 
acre  of  land,  given  by  the  corporation,  were  erected 
at  a  cost  of  above  15,0002.    The  grand  theatre,  is 
capable  of  accommodating  1,200  persons :  it  has 
a  muwrnm  and  a  library,  with  15,000  vols.     It 
has  attached  to  it  schools  meeting  at  different 
hours,  and  intended,  like  those  in  the  coUemate 
institution,  to  accommodate  various  classes  of  the 
pfiralation. 

The  Medical  Institution  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  2,000i!.  (^  of  which,  with  the 
land,  was  ocmtributed  by  the  corporation,  and  the 
rcsvt  by  the  medical  pruiitioners  of  the  town),  has 
a  circular-shaped  front,  of  the  Ionic  order,  108  ft 
in  length,  and  35  ft.  in  height;  and  in  the  interior 
are  various  lazge  apartments,  used  as  libraries, 
museums,  and  lecture-rooms.  Apothecaries'  hall, 
belonging  to  a  joint-stock  company,  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  not  as  a  place  of  medical  instruction, 
but  as  confeiring  important  benefits  on  the  pro- 
fnonon  and  the  public  by  importing  and  manufac- 
Uuing  metticines  of  the  best  quali^ :  the  building 
!;<  handMime,  and  all  the  arrangements  most  com- 
plete. The  school  of  medicine  formerly  attached 
to  the  Royal  Institution  has  beoi  removed  to  the 
infirmaiy. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  institutions 
arc  the  news-rooms,  among  which  the  Athenaeum 
h<»lds  the  highest  station.  The  building,  opened 
in  1799,  is  laige,  but  plam;  500  proprietore  sub- 
scribe to  form  a  yearly  income  of  1,3202. ;  the  U- 
lirary  comprises  17,500  volumes;  and  the  news- 
Tfxm  is  flpadons,  and  well  provided  with  the  pub- 
licatioDA  of  the  day.  The  Lyceum,  a  much  hand- 
Mjimer  building,  erected  at  an  expense  of  above 
1 1.4J00/.,  supplied  by  about  800  proprietors,  pay- 
in  t?  guinea  subscriptions,  has  a  library  of  about 
3.'»,<  M)  volumes,  in  an  el^^t  circular  room  lighted 
frrvm  a  cupola.  The  Union  news-room  in  Duke 
Street  ia  idso  a  respectable  building ;  and  there  is 
ao  impoftant  news-room,  already  noticed,  in  the 
Kxcfaaufsc 

Liverpool  has  four  theatres^the  Theatre  Royal, 
the  Addphi  Theatre,  the  Amphitheatre,  and  the 
1'^nce  of  Wales's  Theatre.    The  Theatre  Boval, 
in  Williiunson  Square,  built  in  1817,  has  a  plain 
«xterior,  but  the  interior  is  comfortably  fitted  up 
arid    is    well  suited  for  hearing.    The  Amphi- 
theatre, in  Great  Charlotte  Street,  is  used  maraly 
f*tr  fqtieiitrian  exenases,  but  is  frequently  occupied 
with  public  meetings.    The  people  of  liveipool, 
lik<>  those  of  the  metropolis,  seem  to  have  little 
ta5tte   for  theatrical  exnibitions.      Of  the   new 
k  ifid  of  places  of  amusement,  called  music-halls, 
I  jverpool  has  several,  the  oldest  known  as  Cun- 
ninirttam's,  established  in  1849.    There  is  a  race- 
rs >unie  at  Aintree,  about  5  m.  distant  from  the 
town;  ooc  at  Hoy  lake,  distant  9  m. ;  and  a  third 


on  the  Kood-ejre  at  Chester.  From  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  railway  communication,  Aintree 
and  Chester  are  practically  the  race-courses  of 
LiverpooL 

The  Zoological  Gardens,  on  the  eastern 
verge  of  the  borough,  occupy  an  area  of  about  10 
acres,  and  the  collection  is  regarded  as  extremely 
good.  In  the  summer  season,  other  attractions 
are  added  for  vintors  and  subscnbers,  including 
fireworks,  feats  of  strength,  skill,  and  figili^;  The 
grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  buildings  is  well  suited  to  the  disposition  of 
the  animals.  The  Botanic  Garden,  formerly  on 
the  borders  of  the  parish,  has  been  removed 
beyond  Edge  HilL  It  was  formerly  the  property 
of  shareholders,  but  now  belongs  to  the  town,  and 
is  supported  by  a  rate.  It  is  constantly  open,  and 
is  an  agreeable  outlet,  especially  for  those  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Within  the  borough,  and  bounded 
by  its  southern  limit,  the  beautiful  enclosure, 
called  Prince's  Park,  has  been  purchased  and  laid 
out  by  Richard  Yaughan  Yates,  esq.,  at  a  cost 
of  about  40,000^  It  occupies  about  45  acres,  and 
is  open  to  the  public.  The  Prince's  Parade, 
between  Prince's  Dock  and  the  river,  St.  James's 
Cemetery,  and  St.  James's  Mount,  on  one  side 
of  the  cemetery,  are  public  promenades,  which 
are  kept  in  good  order. 

Markets, — The  markets  of  Liverpool  are  better 
supplied,  perhaps,  Uian  those  of  any  other  town  in 
the  empire.  Ireland  and  Scotland,  particularly 
the  former,  furnish  gndn,  live  stock,  bacon,  aiid 
butter;  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  Anglesea,  North 
Wales,  and  Cheshire  send  excellent  poultry  and 
^gs,  with  butter  and  other  farm  produce ;  neither 
can  any  town  in  England,  the  metropolis  not  ex- 
cepted, boast  of  market  accommodation  equal  to 
LiverpooL  The  largest  market  building  is  St. 
John's,  completed  in  1822,  at  a  cost  of  36,813/., 
covering  a  space  of  nearly  two  acres,  being  183 
yards  in  length,  by  46  in  breadth.  It  is  a  light 
and  lofty  structure,  having  its  roof  supported  by 
116  cast-iron  pillars;  the  walls  are  lined  with  58 
shops,  and  upwards  of  400  stalls  and  standings  nin 
in  rour  ranges  up  and  down  the  interior.  It  is 
brilliantly  lighted  with  gas ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  regulations  are  so  g<x>d,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  unrivalled  both  for  size  and  convenience. 
St.  James's  Market,  at  the  end  of  Great  Geoigo 
Street  though  only  half  the  size  of  that  last  roen> 
tioned,  is  still  a  laige  and  well-constructed  build- 
ing, regulated  by  the  corporation;  as  is  St, 
Murtin's  Market  in  Scotland  Road.  There  arc 
eleven  otl^r  markets.  The  total  expenditure  by 
the  corporation  for  these  buildings  has  amounted 
to  about  400,000/.  The  com  exchange  in  Bruns- 
wick Street,  erected  by  a  subscription  of  10,000/. 
in  100^  shares,  has  a  plain  but  handsome  front. 
It  was  erected  in  1807;  but,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  business,  it  had  to  be  enlaced  not  very 
long  ago.  The  principal  other  markets  are 
the  P^ers*  Market,  for  small  wares,  and  the 
fish  hall  and  fish  market;  both  the  latter,  as 
indicated  by  the  name,  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
fish,  the  consumption  of  which  }fi  veiy  great  in 
LiverpooL 

Oiurchesj  C^t^peUf  and  5cAoo/9.  •— Liverpool, 
which,  till  1699,  was  a  chapeliy  attached  to  Wal- 
ton-on-the-Hill,  was  constituted  by  act  10  A  11 
Will.  III.  c.  36,  a  distinct  parish  divided  into  2 
medieties,  the  puBrish  churches  being  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Peter's.  With  the  enormous  increase  of 
population,  however,  a  great  many  other  churches 
had  to  be  opened.  Of  these,  some  were  built  by 
the  corporation,  who,  though  they  have  sold  the 
patronage,  are  bound  to  keep  the  churches  in  re- 
pair, and  to  pay  certain  salanes  to  the  incumbents. 
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Other  churches  were  built  by  aasociations,  and 
others  by  private  parties.  The'ccnsos  of  1861  gave 
the  population  of  the  eighteen  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tricts as  follows : — 


EcclMUfdcAl  Dbt 

rictfl         Popniatlon 

All  BainU  . 

9,204 

BtAidan   . 

12,718 

St.  Anne    . 

.       10,330 

St.  Barnabas 

7,644 

St.  Bartholomew 

r        .         8,777 

St.  Bridget 

8,9.H 

St.  Catberioe     . 

0,679 

St.  David   . 

7.442 

St.  George . 

4,002 

St.  John     . 

b,hGl 

St.  Mark    . 

.       10,066 

St.  Martin . 

.        26,961 

St.  Michael 

8,819 

St.  Panl     . 

7,637 

St.  Savionr 

4,615 

St.  Silas     . 

7,019 

St.  Simon  . 

6,716 

St.  Thomas 

4,984 

The  most  remarkable  churches  of  Liverpool  are 
St  Nicholas,  rebuilt  1774 ;  St.  Luke's,  a  handsome 
modem  church,  by  Foster ;  and  St  Geoi^'s,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  The  rectory 
is  worth  2000^  a  year.  The  emoluments  of  the 
established  cleigy  in  Liverpool,  as  in  most  large 
English  towns,  are  mainly  dependent  upon  Uie 
voluntary  principle,  or  arise  chiefly  from  pew  rents. 
Some  of  the  new  churches  are  endowed  with  150/. 
per  annum,  in  consideration  of  the  body  ci  the 
church  being  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
In  a  few  other  churches  there  are  endowments 
from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
funds,  or  from  the  interest  of  sums  subscribed  for 
the  purpose;  but  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority, 
of  cases,  there  is  no  endovrment  whatever.  The 
clerical  incomes  are,  therefore,  extremely  fluc- 
tuating. In  the  lower  and  central  parts  of  the 
town,  there  has  latterly  been  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  pew  rents,  as  the  higher  claraes  re- 
move further  out  of  town,  and  their  successors 
sometimes  cannot,  and  sometimes  will  not,  pay. 
The  range  of  payments  is  from  lOOL  to  600/.  per 
annum,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  reaching  either 
this  maximum  or  minimum  limit,  if  so  many.  The 
average  may  be  stated  at  the  mean  between  these, 
or  8501 

The  dissenters  in  Liverpool  are  highly  important 
and  respectable,  whether  considered  in  respect  of 
station,  numbers^  or  character.  The  firit  Presby- 
terian congregation  was  established  in  1672,  and 
a  second  umut  thirty  years  afterwards :  the  Bai>- 
tbts  settled  themselves  here  in  1714,  and  the 
Independents  in  1777.  The  first  Wesleyan  Mo- 
thodist  chapel  was  opened  in  Mount  Pleasant  in 
1791 ;  and  the  New  Connexion  Methodists  (or 
KiUiamites)  built  a  chapel  in  1798.  Many  of 
these  places  of  worship  are  laige  and  commodious, 
and  a  few  exhibit  mucn  exterior  elegance.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  these  are  the  two  Roman 
Catholic  churches  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  St 
Vincent  de  PauL  The  first  named,  by  Pugin,  is 
102  feet  long,  in  a  decorated  Gothic  s^le;  the 
second  is  150  feet  loiiff.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Liverpool  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, owing  to  the  continued  immigration  of  Irish 
labourers. 

Among  the  endowed  schools,  the  principal  are 
the  corporation  schools,  formed  in  1825,  on  the 
foundation  of  an  old  grammar-school,  that  had 
been  extinct  since  1803 :  they  are  conducted  on 
the  national  syst^n,  and  infant  schools  are  attached 
to  each,  so  t£at,  in  all,  above  1,000  children  are 


tauffht  in  them.  The  N.  and  S.  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  schools  instruct  485  boys,  850  ^rii^  and  4b3 
infants.  The  Blueooat  Hospital,  instituted  in 
1709,  provides  clothing,  food,  diet,  and  instruction 
for  250  boys  and  100  girls.  The  building,  which 
is  of  brick,  has  a  handsome  appearance,  and  the 
instruction,  on  the  Madras  system,  is  said  to  be  as 
perfect  as  that  of  any  school  in  England  conducted 
on  the  same  plan.  The  school  of  industry,  esta- 
blished in  1810,  is  intended  for  training  K^^ 
for  domestic  service.  The  number  is  limited  to 
100,  and  a  few  of  the  more  deserving  scholars 
have  board  and  lodging,  as  well  as  a  good 
plain  education.  Christ- dhurch  National  schwjls 
educate  250  boys,  260  girls,  and  200  infants ;  fnd 
Everton  National  school  has  66  boys  and  60  girL«. 
Among  the  other  schools  may  be  specified  Water- 
worth's  school,  in  Hunter  Street;  St  Patrick's 
charity-school;  the  Duncan  Street  schools,  sup- 

Sorted  bv  the  Society  of  Friends ;  the  Renshaw 
treet  school,  maintained  hy  the  Unitarians ;  and 
the  Caledonian  school  in  Oldhun  Street  There 
is  likewise  a  blind  school,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Charitable  InatUuHoiu.  —  Liverpool  has  many 
extensive  and  respectable  edifices  devoted  to  cha- 
ritable purposes,  amon^  whidi  may  be  mentioned 
the  Charitable  Institution-house  in  Slater  Street. 
intended  to  give  gratuitous  accommodation  to  all 
religions  and  charitable  institutions  established  in 
Liverpool,  for  committees,  public  meetings,  and 
lectures.  The  infirmary  in  Brownlow  Street  (re- 
moved from  Shaw's  Brow  in  1824)  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  27,800t :  it  is  a  chaste  and  elegant  struc- 
ture, with  an  extent  of  masonrv,  and  a  number  of 
front  windows,  that  g^ve  it,  when  seen  from  the 
street,  an  appearance  of  grandeur  exceeded  by 
few  other  buildings  in  the  town,  lliere  are  20 
wards,  comprising  excdlent  accommodation  for 
234  patients,  and  the  medical  staff  attached  to  the 
institution  equals  in  ability  and  attention  that  of 
any  hospital  out  of  the  metropolis.  The  fever 
hospital,  with  1 10  beds,  supported  by  the  poor-rate, 
is  a  valuable  institution.  The  lunatic  asylum, 
erected  not  many  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  11,000/^ 
to  supply  the  place  of  an  older  establishment,  has 
a  handsome  exterior,  and  comprises  accommoda- 
tion, with  spacious  airing-grounds  for  60  patients, 
many  of  whom,  as  at  York,  belong  to  the  higher 
classes.  The  Lock  Hospital,  connected  with  the 
infirmary,  was  opened  in  1834,  with  aooommoila- 
tion  for  60  patients.  The  Northern  and  Soathecn 
hospitals  are  extensive  buildings.  Three  dispen- 
saries (one  of  which,  in  Vauxhiul  Road,  is  a  laige 
and  elegant  building,  comprising  aooommodation 
for  in-|Mtients  and  medical  students)  furnish  gra- 
tuitous advice  and  medicine  for  the  sick  poor,  who 
are  likewise  attended  bythe  resident  officers  at 
their  own  habitations.  There  is  also  an  ophthal- 
mic infirmary  and  dispenaury,  with  which  is  con- 
nected an  institution  for  diseases  of  the  ear.  The 
ladies'  charity  affords  relief  to  about  1,200  Ijring-in 
women  every  year,  ¥rith  supplies  of  linen  and 
medicines. 

The  other  principal  charities  are  the  Stiangen' 
Friend  Society,  relieving  about  1,000  penons 
yearly,  with  a"  similar  institution  called  Che  Cha- 
ritabio  Society,  the  Penitentiary  and  Refuge  for 
the  Destitute,  both  intended  for  the  reformation 
of  dc^graded  females,  the  Marine  Humane  Society, 
and  Uie  District  Provident  Society.  The  Sailors' 
Home,  a  laige  handsome  building  near  the  custom- 
house, comprises  a  savings'  banK  for  seamen,  and 
a  reading-room,  with  lodgings  for  a  consideflible 
number  of  men,  and  lists  of  those  lodging-houses 
in  the  town  where  they  will  be  best  aooommodated. 
The  plan  seems  to  be  aooceasful  in  improving  the 
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habits,  as  ipe!I  m  in  adding  to  the  comforts,  of  the 
Seamen  fireqirantixig  the  port.  There  is  also  a  deaf 
aiid  dumb  institution,  and  two  asylums  for  the 
blind,  one  of  which  is  supported  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  There  aie  likewise  many  religious  so- 
ciecies,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Bible  Society 
(by  (ar  the  largest  m  i>oint  of  income),  the  So- 
ciety for  Pimnoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the 
Marincm'  Church  Socie^. 

Port  ami  Docks, — ^The  rapid  rise  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool  to  its  present  consequence,  though,  no 
fioubt,  principally  due,  like  that  of  the  town 
itselff  to  the  astonishing  increase  of  manufactures 
and  population  in  the  extensive  district  of  which 
it  is  the  i^rand  emporium,  is  also,  in  part,  owing 
to  the  facilities  which  have  been  given  to  naviga- 
tkn  and  oommeroe  by  the  construction  of  wet  and 
dry  dodcs.  The  estuary  of  the  Mersey  may  be 
properiy  termed  an  arm  of  the  sea,  opemng  to  this 
piirt  a  ready  access  to  the  Western  sea ;  and  ships 
of  any  burden  may  come  up  fiill^  laden  to  the 
town,  though  the  sand-banks  which  enclose  the 
channels  are  continually  shifting.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  is  crossed  by 
a  bar,  which  however  has,  at  low  water  spring 
tides,  11  ft  water;  and  as  the  tides  rise  21  ft  at 
neap  and  31  fL  at  spring  tides,  there  is  water  for 
the  laigest  ships.  The  channels  being  indicated 
Ir  %bt  vessels,  and  well  marked  with  buoys,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  port 

The  land  aimmd  being  low,  the  shi^  in  the 
river  an  exposed  to  risk  from  gales  of  wind ;  and 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  to  facihtate 
their  loading  and  unloading,  a  number  of  g^igantic 
ddcks  have  been  constructed  which  constitute 
the  great  glory  of  the  town.  The  first  wet  dock 
io  the  British  empire  was  opened  here  in  1718,  the 
act  for  its  formation,  the  8  Anne,  c«  12,  having  been 
yateai  in  1709.  Another  act  was  passed  in  17§8,  the 
11  <teo.  II.  c  32,  authorising  the  construction  of  a 
second  dock.  Since  that  period  many  more  docks 
have  been  constructed  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
90  that  the  aggr^ate  area  of  those  now  in  use 
amoants  to  nearly  300  acres,  and  the  quay-space 
to  about  17  m.  in  length.  The  total  cost  of  the 
e-xisting  docks  amounts  to  above  13,000,000/.  ster- 
ling, inclading  3,000,000t  spent  npon  the  magni- 
ficent floatingoasin  at  Birkenhead,  opened  in  i860, 
containing  120  acres  of  water  space,  besides  120 
acres  of  quays,  which  extend  lineally  for  nearly 
nine  miles. 

Among  the  lar^t  of  the  docks  are  the  Bruns- 
wick, Queen^s,  King's,  Albert,  Salthouse,  Canning, 
(ieorge's,  Prince's,  Waterloo,  Victoria,  Trafalgar, 
("larence,  Nelson,  Bramleymoore,  Wellington, 
Uuakisson,  Sandon,  Salisbury,  Collingwood,  and 
Stanley.  The  three  last  are  connected  with  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  and  must  of  the  others 
have  half  tide  locks  and  wet  basins. 

Of  the  old  docks  of  Liverpool,  the  King's  Dock, 
bdng  contiguous  to  the  King's  Tobacco  Ware- 
house, receives  all  vessels  from  Virginia  and  other 
parts  Uiden  with  tobacco :  the  Queen's  and  Bruns- 
wick Docks  are  occupied  by  ships  laden  with  timber 
fn)m  Honduras,  Caiuuia,  and  the  Baltic ;  the  Can- 
ning Dock  receives  coasting  vessels,  which  ex- 
change com  and  provisions  for  colonial  produce, 
and  other  docks  are  appropriated  to  other  purposes. 
All  these  works  are  defended  on  the  side  next  the 
nver  by  a  strong  sea-wall  upwards  of  5  m.  in  length. 
K^^iy  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  t^ie  accumu- 
lation of  mud  in  the  docks  by  the  use  of  steam- 
dredging  machines;  and  strict  rules,  enforced  by 
a  vitfUant  police  force,  are  established  to  maintain 
giiod  Older,  and  prevent  both  fire  and  depredtK 
tiuna. 

The  docks  are  all  under  the  management  of  a 


Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  appointed  by 
the  corporation.  Many  of  the  bonding  and  oth^ 
warehouses,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  dock 
estate,  but  are  private  property.  Moat  of  them 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  docks,  but 
some  are  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  situation  of  the  warehouses  in  the  two 
ports  of  London  and  Liverpool  leads  to  a  difference 
m  the  mode  of  dischaiging  and  loading  ships  in 
each;  in  London  this  is  done  by  the  servants  of 
the  different  dock  companies ;  whereas,  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  it  is  effected  by  gangs  of  private  la- 
bourers, called  lumptra,  who' contract  for  a  specific 
sum  to  load  or  unload  a  vesseL  Afi^ieat  reduction 
was  effected  in  the  scale  of  the  Overpool  dock 
dues  in  1836,  and  again  in  1848,  and  they  are  now 
extremely  moderate. 

(hmmeree, — Liverpool  is  of  old  renown  as  a  com- 
mercial emporium.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
it  is  noticed  bv  Leland  as  a  place  to  which  mer- 
chants resorted  because  of  her  moderate  customs, 
and  as  being  a  great  mart  for  Irish  yam.  At  a 
later  period  Liverpool  Lb  described  by  Camden  as 
being  *  the  most  convenient  and  frequented  passage 
to  Ireland,'  and  more  celebrated  for  her  ^  beautv 
and  populousness  than  for  her  antiquity.'  (Gough  s 
Caauien,  iiL  376,  ed.  1806.)  Liverpool  was  once 
joined  for  fiscal  purposes  with  Cheater,  but  had 
more  trade  than  tne  latter,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  correctly  described,  as  has  been  reported, 
as  *the  little  creek  of  Liverpool'  In  the  year 
1709,  Liverpool  had  about  8,000  inhab.  (a  huge 
pop.  for  that  period),  and  nearly  6,000  tons  of 
shipping;  and,  as  has  been  stated  already^  an  act 
was  obtained  in  that  year  fur  the  construction  of  a 
wet  dock.  Since  then  her  progress  in  commerce, 
and  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  population, 
has  full^  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  manufac- 
turin£[  mdustry  in  Lancashire  and  the  northern 
counties,  for  the  products  of  which  Liverpool  is  the 
luitural  outlet  Besides,  the  situation  of  Liverpool 
necessarily  renders  her  a  principal  seat  of  the  trade 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain;  and  as  the 
popi^ation  and  trade  of  the  former  increased,  it 
could  not  fail  proportionally  to  increase  the  trade 
of  this  port 

The  gradual  filling  up  of  the  Dee,  and  the 
consequent  decline  o?  Chester  as  a  harbour,  has 
also  proved  of  no  little  advantage  to  liverpool, 
by  rendering  her  the  great  mart  for  the  salt  of 
^antwich,  and  other  fuaces  in  Cheshire^  the  ex- 
portation of  which  to  foreign  parts  employs  a  groat 
amount  of  shipping.  Unquestionably,  however, 
Liverpool  would  never  have  attained  to  half  her 
present  size  or  importance,  but  for  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture. Being  the  port  throuirh  which  Man- 
chester, Oldham,  Bury,  Bolton,  Ashtony  and  other 
great  seats  of  that  manufacture,  could  most  con- 
veniently obtain  supplies  of  the  raw  material,  and 
export  Uieir  manufactured  products,  she  has  in- 
creased with  every  increase  in  this  great  depart- 
ment of  industry;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
affirm  tha£  the  creative  influence  of  the  wonderful 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  Haigreaves,  Ark- 
wright,  Crompton,  Cartwright  and  the  other  foun- 
ders and  improvers  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  has 
been,  though  not  so  direct,  quite  as  powerful  in 
the  docks  and  warehouses  of  Liveipool,  as  in  the 
mills  of  Manchester. 

The  vast  commerce  of  Liverpool  is  shown  in  the 
following  two  tables,  illustrative  of  the  shipping 
of  the  year  1863.  The  first  table  shows  the  iolS. 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  both  sailing  and 
steam,  which  entered  the  port,  from  various  coun- 
tries, in  the  year  1863.  The  table  likewise  gives 
the  proportion  of  vessels  and  tonnage  under  the 
British  tiagf  distinct  from  the  total  dipping. 
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Fbom  Forxiov 
couktiubs 

Bridah  Ynwb 

Total 
Brtliali  and  Fordgn 

Iwnm 

*v  mil* 
IMT 

Toiu 

YmwIs 

Ton* 

Rnsgia: 

Baltic  Porte .    . 

11 

8,895 

24 

7,247 

White  Sea  and) 
Arctic  Ocean 

18 

2,462 

25 

4,776 

Black  Sea  and 
Soa  of  Azof 

4 

1,086 

18 

4,430 

Sweden : 

• 

Porta   within 
tho  Baltic 

8 

944 

16 

8,196 

Port,8  without 
the  Baltic 

6 

1,169 

5 

1,169 

Norway     ,    .    . 

— 

— 

24 

5,337 

Denmark  .    .    . 

7 

1,978 

87 

5,540 

Iceland   and   ) 
FarocIslandB  j* 

1 

43 

20 

1,954 

Prussia.    .    .    . 

7 

902 

63 

17,700 

(rcrmany  .    .    . 

10 

2,89C 

30 

7,323 

Holland     .    .    . 

54 

21,179 

66 

24,896 

Belgium    .    .    . 

12 

1,606 

43 

6,734 

Franco: 

Ports  without 
thoMeditcr. 

251 

72,802 

882 

86,237 

Porte   within 
the  Mflditer.    ' 

20 

8»986 

28 

5,520 

Algeria.    .    .    . 

4 

596 

7 

1,175 

Portugal : 

Portugal  Proper 

245 

51,878 

283 

60,116 

Azores     .    .    . 

86 

8,846 

41 

4,640 

Spain  : 

Porte  without 
thoMediter. 

140 

21,950 

210 

45,125 

Porte   within 
theMediter. 

84 

8,858 

86 

83,914 

PhUippine  lal. 

16 

12,715 

27 

20,880 

Italy     .    .    .    . 

148 

78,389 

177 

84,770 

Austrian   Ter*) 
ritories  .    .    ' 

80 

,25.285 

87 

28,953 

Greece  .    .    .    . 

27 

9,510 

29 

9,964 

Turkey.    .    .    . 

86 

67,743 

100 

71,134 

Wallachiaand ) 
Moldavia    .  j 

6 

1,518 

10 

2,584 

Syria   .    .    .    . 

6 

2,709 

6 

2,834 

Egypt   .    .    .    . 

105 

101,403 

122 

107,328 

Tunis    .    .    .    . 

— 

— 

1 

2.'>0 

Morocco    •    •    « 

29 

8,586 

81 

8,813 

U.S.  of  America: 

AtlanticPorte 
Northern    . 

867 

459,101 

608 

752,886 

Do.  Southern   . 

7 

2,651 

19 

10,491 

Pacific  Porte     » 

4 

2,180 

27 

28,853 

Cuba  and  Fo-' 

w 

reign    West  - 

87 

25,077 

175 

47,075 

Indies    .    . 

Central  and  S. 
America     . 

504 

175,854 

648 

217,999 

China  Cexcl.  of 
Hong  Kong) 

48 

28,481 

45 

29,816 

Borneo     .    .    • 

1 

892 

1 

892 

Japan  .... 

1 

439 

1 

439 

Western  Coast 

of  Africa^o- 

89 

84,877 

92 

85,815 

reign  Poss. 
From  British 

2,411 

1,282,436 

8^99 

1,781,254 

P0S8BB810NS. 

Channel  Islands 

16 

1.111 

16 

1,111 

Gibraltar  .    .    . 

6 

2,652 

6 

2,662 

Malta  and  Gosso . 

18 

5,872 

14 

6,067 

Ionian  Islands    . 

2 

268 

2 

268 

l^om.  in  Africa  » 

15 

6,722 

16 

7,961 

Kast  Indies    .    . 

299 

292,401 

889 

827,155 

Hong  Kong    .    » 

16 

11,446 

16 

11,446 

Australian  Go-) 
lonies     .    .  J 

8 

4,082 

8 

4,082 

N.  American    ) 
Colonies.    .  J 

496 

406,970 

588 

487,304 

West  Indies   .    . 
Total.    ,    . 

224 

1,092 

75,414 

238 

79,482 

806,986 

1.183 

877,478 

3,603 

8,039,874 

4,682 

2,658,782 

In  1864,  the  total  number  of  veosels  CDtcrui^ 
the  port  amounted  to  4,045,  of  which  number  there 
were  2,898  British  vessels, of  1,372,203  tons  burthen, 
and  1,147  foreign  Tessels,  of  498,292  tons  burthen. 
From  British  colonies  there  come  1,127  British 
and  106  foreign  Tessels,  while  from  foreign  coun- 
tries there  came  1,771  British  and  1,041  foreign 
vessels. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  which  cleared  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, to  various  destinations,  in  the  year  1863  : — 


BridihVaMtfU 

Total 
Brltldi  and  Fbnisn 

To  FOBKIOV 
COVXTSUCS 

limn, 
bar 

Tons 

V««rl.. 

Teas 

Russia: 

Baltic  Ports.    . 

62 

11,036 

167 

27,705 

White  Sea  and 
Arctic  Ocean  f 

8 

1,566 

9 

1,650 

Black  Sea  and ) 
Sea  of  Axof 

9 

228 

11 

8,012 

Sweden : 

Porta   within  1 
the  Baltic  .  ) 

1 

487 

8 

2,772 

Ports  without ) 
the  Baltic  .  j 

1 

808 

1 

808 

Norway     •    .    . 

15 

2,340 

44 

8,493 

Denmark  .    .    . 

6 

849 

64 

8,173 

Iceland    and  ) 
Faroe  Islands  [ 

4 

269 

26 

2,498 

Prussia .    .    .    . 

10 

1,951 

80 

20.744 

Germany  .    .    . 

5 

746 

32 

6,rj( 

Holland     •    .    . 

69 

20,104 

72 

tSjSunt 

Java    .    .    .    . 

1 

498 

6 

3,i:;i) 

Belgium    .    .    . 

82 

8,376 

76 

Ii,:eu2 

France: 

Ports  without 
theMedit4»r. 

218 

62,896 

969 

69,554 

Ports  within  ) 
theMediter.  / 

24 

6,886 

98 

7,794 

Portugal : 

Portugal  Proper 

108 

80,192 

119 

82,091 

Asores     .    .    . 

40 

4,559 

46 

bfin 

Madeira  .    .    . 

2 

839 

2 

«3i» 

Pees,  in  India  . 

1 

440 

1 

440 

Spain: 

Ports  without) 
theMediter.  } 

44 

7,470 

107 

80,758 

Ports  within 
thoMediter.  | 

82 

6,666 

86 

82,882 

Canaries  .    .    . 

1 

118 

1 

113 

Philippine  Isl.    . 

2 

1,057 

4 

2,042 

Fernando  Po .    . 

1 

374 

1 

374 

Italy     .    .    .    . 

109 

88,202 

146 

99j67(» 

Papal  States  .    . 

8 

636 

8 

636 

Austrian  Ter- 1 
ritories    .    .  i 

22 

22,386 

28 

95,373 

Greece  .    .    .    . 

4 

922 

8 

2.200 

Turkey.    .    .    . 

77 

70,867 

87 

73,812 

Wallachlaand ) 
Moldavia    .  / 

7 

1,286 

11 

1,873 

Syria  •    .    •    . 

6 

2.836 

7 

2,699 

Egypt   .    .    .    . 

46 

8»,657 

61 

40,999 

Morocco    .    .    . 

8 

1,130 

6 

1,130 

United  States  of 

America: 

AtlanticPorts  \ 
Northern    .  J 

888 

442,727 

610 

777,797 

Do.  Southern    . 

9 

6,212 

20 

13,363 

Pacific  Ports    . 

16 

12,604 

25 

19,367 

Cuba  and  Fo-) 

reign    West  - 

101 

38,884 

229 

78,861 

Indies     .    .  j 

Central  and  &  ) 
Arnica     .  J 

461 

168,968 

666 

180,853 

China    (exdn- 

siveof  Hong 

86 

90,181 

87 

90,789 

Kong)    .    .  ) 

— . 

.— 

1 

953 

Sandwich  Islands 

1 
1 

205 
909 

4 
1 

1,393 
909 

Persia  .... 

Western  Coast) 

of  Africa,Fo-  ■ 

98 

86,466 

106 

86,964 

reign  PoM.    j 

2,007 

1,102,684 

8,187 

1,674,478 
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1 

To  Btrrmi 
Pottnooas 

BrithhYMMb 

Total 
Britlch  nd  Ferdgn 

Nam. 

Tow 

V«Mals 

Tom 

Gibraltar  .    .    . 
Malta  and  Ck>BO 

Po«.  In  Africa  . 

EagtTndiefl    .    . 

HoDgKoo^   .    . 
,  Aastraliaii  Oo- ) 
Ionia     .    .  1 
•  Aden     .    ,    .    . 

N.  Amorioaa    \ 
Colonies      .  j 

West  Indies   .    . 

Falkland  lalandfl 

Total.    .    . 

83 
66 
90 
6 
18 
391 
30 

88 

35 

480 
191 

1,838 

3,443 

18,350 

13,517 

1,849 

4,783 

375,411 

9,830 

96,636 

36|884 

816,103 

64,316 

83 
73 
36 
6 
19 
438 
33 

93 

35 

490 

303 

1 

3,443 

14.638 

14,694 

1,849 

5.038 

404,731 

13,504 

96,443 

96,884 

830,406 

87,075 
330 

933,950 

1,417 

968,913 

3,346 

3,036,584 

4,604 

3,643,391 

As  Rgaids  the  quantity  of  shipping,  the  port  of 
Liverpool  is  inferior  to  that  oi  London,  ieea  in 
amount  of  tonnage  than  in  number  of  vessels. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  exports  of 
liritish  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, 
Lirerpool  stands  far  above  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  value  of  them,  indeed,  is  nearly 
equ^  to  that  ot  all  the  other  ports  together. 
The  total  value  of  these  exports  amounted  to 
^0,297,135^  in  1S62 ;  to  65,154,282/.  in  1863,  and  to 
72,748,031/.,  in  1864.  In  the  kst^named  year,  the 
exports  of  home  produce  from  London  were  of  the 
\alae  of  36,554,913/.,  or  only  one-half  the  amount 
of  thoee  from  *  the  little  creek  of  LiverpooL' 

Next  to  the  consequence  of  Liverpool  as  a 
trading  port,  is  its  high  importance  as  a  packet 
station,  second  probably  to  none  in  the  world, 
except  London.  The  steamers  to  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  which,  for  size, 
excellent  accommodation,  and  speed,  are  justlv  the 
objects  of  general  admiration,  leave  the  port  aunost 
daUy,  and  a  splendid  fleet  of  steam  ships  of  un- 
exampled magnitude  are  engaged  in  the  trade 
to  New  York,  Boston,  Halifax,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Lima,  Lasbon,  Oporto,  and  the  Me- 
(titexroneaa.  There  is,  also,  daily  communication 
with  Dublin;  and  with  Waterford,  Belfast,  Glas- 
pfWf  the  Isle  of  Man,  Drogheda,  Wexford,  Cork, 
Bri5tol,  Dumfries,  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Wigtown, 
and  other  places  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  host 
of  river  steamers  are  constantly  piving  for  pas- 
sengers at  the  various  ferries  of  the  Mersey,  or  nm- 
ntng  up  and  down  the  stream.  The  gross  amount 
<^  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, amounted  to  8,661,662/.  in  1859 ;  to  8,380,937/. 
in  1H61 ;  to  8,133,401/.  in  1863 ;  and  to  2,893,445/. 
in  1864. 

Mmnifaehira. — Liverpool  is  not,  pfoperly  8peak-> 
ing,  a  manufacturing  town :  but  the  vast  magni- 
tu<ie  of  its  foreign  commerce  necessarily  demands 
the  practice  of  a  great  number  of  domestic  trades, 
»iiDe  connected  with  shifting,  and  others  de- 
pendent on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  traffic  of 
the  port.  There  are  several  large  sugar  refineries, 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  public  breweries,  rope- 
rii'^  giaas-staining,  and  alkali  works.  The  ma- 
oufactare  <^  soap  is  more  extensively  carried  on 
here  than  in  any  town  of  the  kingdom,  but  the 
Ini^ncas  of  ship-building  has  fallen  on,  and,  in 
this  nespecty  Liverpool  is  now  very  inferior  to 
Sunderland,  and  to  her  great  transatlantic  rival 
New  Yoric  Efforts  are  now,  however,  being  made 
to  recover  and  revivify  the  trade. 

ThevB  are  nnmerous  and  large  manufactoriea  of 


chain-,  cables,  anchors,  and  compasses.  The  making 
of  watches,  and  watch-movements  employs  a 
great  number  of  hands,  and  large  quantities  of 
Uiese  articles  are  exported,  with  files  and  tools, 
produced  on  a  large  scale  in  and  near  the  towiu 
Steam-eng^es  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  kind 
are  made  in  several  establishments,  from  which 
have  proceeded  many  of  the  engines  employed  on 
board  the  largest  steam-ships;  and  this  business 
is  every  vear  increasing  in  importance. 

Canals  and  RaUrvaeia.  —  The  commerce  of 
Liverpool  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  focili- 
ties  which  it  enjoys  for  inland  transport,  greater 
perhaps  than  those  belonging  to  any  other  town  of 
Great  Britain,  except  Manchester.  The  Irwell 
and  Mersey  navigation  (for  which  an  act  was 
obtained  in  1720)  was  the  first  effort  to  improve 
on  the  resources  of  nature,  almost  contemporary 
with  which  was  the  Weaver  navigation.  By 
means  of  the  former,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  goo4s 
were  conveyed  by  water  to  and  from  Manchester, 
while,  by  the  latter,  the  salt  of  Cheshire  was  fur- 
nished with  equal  facilities  for  its  transit  to  liver- 
pool.  The  Sankey  Brook  navigation,  completed 
in  1768,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canals,  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  or  Grand  Trunk  canals,  and  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  were  finished  in  rapid 
succession,  so  that,  in  1816,  the  port  of  Liverpool 
had  a  complete  water  ccHnmunication,  directly  or 
indirectly,  not  only  with  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkdiire, 
ftom  which  it  derives  its  diief  articles  of  export, 
but  likewise  with  the  S.  cos.,  and,  in  fact,  nearly 
every  part  of  England.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits some  particulars  respecting  the  size  and 
levels  of  the  above-mentioned  un&rtakings. 


OUMl* 

MUm 
50 

34 
13 

3H 
98 
134 

11 

•  • 

•  • 

48 

•  • 

•  • 

43 

)_ 

Fcot 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

BiMUld 

Vtil 

EMinui«d 
Cort 

Meney  and  Ir- ) 
weUNaviga- 
tion   .    .    .  ) 

Weaver  do.    .    . 

Sankey  Brook  do. 

DiikeofBridge- 1 
water's  Canal  | 

Treat  and  Mers^ 

Leeds  &  Liver' ) 
pool  .    .    .  j 

Fw« 

B.70 

P.  60 
F.76 

F.83i 

rR.836   ) 
P.184 
B.413 
F.4831 

M 

m 

• 
• 

330,0007 
385,000 
1,300,000 

TotalLengthof 
Canal  Com- 
munication 

351i 

Very  large  fortunes  have  been  realised  by  the 
above  undertakings ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cessful competition  of  railways,  the^  still  bring 
considerable  incomes  to  their  propnetors.  The 
facility  of  transit,  however,  both  for  passengers 
and  ^oods,  has  been  vastly  increased  since  the 
openmg  of  the  railways,  by  which  Liverpool  u 
brought  within  an  hour's  distance  of  Manchester, 
and  both  are  brought  within  three  hours  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  six  hours  of  the  metropolis.  The 
act  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was 
obtained  in  1826;  the  works  were  completed  in 
1880,  at  a  cost  of  876,0002.,  or  more  than  double 
the  estimate  laid  before  parliament ;  and  the  line 
was  finally  <^ned  on  the  15th  of  September  of 
that  year,  a  day  that  will  be  long  remembered, 
from  its  connection  with  the  melancholy  death  of 
Mr.  Uuskisson,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  com- 
mercial statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  This  railway 
is  now  incorporated  with  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham, Grand  Junction,  and  North  Union,  under  the 
name  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Bailway, 
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and  affords,  partly  by  itself,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
numerable lines  connected  with  it,  an  easy  and 
safe  means  of  transit  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  station  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  and  X\V.  railway,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  opposite  St.  Greoij^'s  HaU,  Lb  at  once  a 
magnificent  and  a  commodious  structure.  The 
front,  in  the  Corinthian  order,  cost  7,000^  The 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  East  Lancashire,  Ches- 
ter, and  Birkenhead  railways  have  also  termini 
in  LiverpooL  A  plan  for  connecting  these  lines 
with  Birkenhead,  and  the  railways  in  Cheshire,  by 
a  tunnel  under  the  river  Mersey,  has  long  been 
in  contemplation. 

Corporate  EaiabUahment — Liverpool  received  its 
first  charter  of  incorporation  from  King  John  in 
1207,  with  othexfi  from  subsequent  mouarchs. 
William  IIL  granted  it  a  new  charter  in  1095, 
which  was  confirmed,  with  a  few  alterations,  bv 
Geoigc  II.  and  III. ;  and  by  the  provisions  of  this 
charter  the  town  was  governed  down  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  in  1835.  The  bor.  is 
now  divided  into  16  wards,  the  corporate  officers 
comprising  a  mayor,  with  15  other  aldermen,  and 
48  counciilors.  The  corfioration  has  the  right, 
under  an  act  passed  in  1835,  to  nominate  persons 
to  fill  subordinate  corporate  ofiices,  and  is  em- 
powered to  make  '  laws  for  regulating  the  police 
of  the  town,  tlie  docks  and  the  \wn  generally,  for 
lighting  and  watching  the  town,  and  for  the  sup- 
pro88ion  of  disorderly  and  immoral  practices.' 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  by  the 
recorder,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the 
assizes  for  W.  Derby  and  Salford  have  been 
removed  hither  from  Lancaster.  The  police, 
organised  in  1836,  and  conducted  by  a  commis- 
siuner,  is  formed,  like  that  of  the  metropolis,  into 
divisions,  with  superintendents,  inspectors,  and 
sergeants,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely  efficient  in 
suppressing  crime,  and  maintaining  order  both  in 
the  town  and  port.  The  force  consisted  in  1864, 
of  982  men,  including  a  chief  constable,  with  a 
salary  of  8Q0L,  12  superintendents,  and  72  in- 
spectors. 

There  is  great  scope  for  the  committal  of  offences 
in  Liverpool ;  and,  owing  to  the  number  of  sailors 
frequentmg  the  town,  and  the  number  of  destitute 
immigrants,  Irish  and  others,  that  are  thrown 
upon  its  streets,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  petty 
offences.  The  number  of  serious  crimes,  however, 
is  not  very  considerable ;  less,  indeed,  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  so  motley  and  excitable 
a  population.  Drunkenness  is  here,  as  in  most 
simitar  places,  the  grand  source  of  disonler. 

The  bor.  jail,  erected  on  the  plan  of  Howard, 
and  formerly  used  as  a  depot  for  French  prisoners, 
having  become  too  small  to  admit  of  the  proper 
classification  of  the  prisoners,  a  new,  enlarged,  and 
improved  prison  has  been  recently  erected  to  the  N. 
of  the  town.  'Vhe  bridewell  is  well  managed.  The 
county  house  of  correction  is  situated  at  Kirkdale. 
The  provision  for  the  poor,  in  so  populous  a 
town  as  Liverpool,  is,  of  course,  on  a  large  scale. 
The  total  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate  was 
1,982,635^,  in  1863.  The  poor-house,  which,  from 
its  extent,  might  be  called  a  little  town,  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  It  admits  of  tlie 
perfect  classification  of  the  inmates,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
and  of  considerable  indulgence  being  granted  to 
the  sick  and  aged  The  pauper  children  have 
been  removed  from  this  building  to  the  industrial 
school  prepared  for  their  reception  at  Kirkdale. 

The  bor.  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2 
mcms.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  since  the  25  th  of  Edward 
I.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the 
elective  franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen  and 
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free  biugesses.  The  Boundary  Act  eoHarfzcA  the 
bor.  so  as  to  include  the  out-  townships  of  Kirk- 
dale, Everton,  W.  Derby,  and  Toxeth  Park. 
Reg.  electors,  17,750  in  1865.  The  gross  mnntiai 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax 
under  schedule  (A.)  was  l,8bO,4&SL,  in  1837,  and 
2,149,174ilj  in  1862,  showing  an  immense  IncrEsaM 
of  wealth  in  the  short  space  of  five  years.  The 
value  of  real  property  m  Liverpool,  assessed  to 
income  tax,  was  as  high,  in  1862,  as  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  boroughs  of  Ireland. 

LIVONIA  (Russ.  Lijluuidua,  Germ.  L^vioMd, 
or  Liejiand)f  a  marit  gov.  of  European  Roaesia,  *m 
the  I&ltic,  having  N.  the  gov.  of  Kevel,   £.  the 
lake  Peipus,  separating  it  from  the  ^v.  of  Petersn 
buig  and  the  govs,  of  Pskov  and  \  itebsk,   S.  the 
latter  and  Courland,  and  W.  the  Gulf  of  Livonia. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  150  m. ;  average  breadtli, 
1 17  miles.    Area,  including  the  island  (EscI,  in  the 
Baltic,  17,500  sq.  m.    Pop.  883,681  in  1858.      Tlie 
coast  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  are  fiat 
and  marshy ;  but  in  the  districts  of  Vcuden.  and 
Dorpat  are  some  hills  of  conrnderable  elevation : 
Eierueig,  one  of  these,  being  nearly  1,100  fu  iji 
height.    There  are  several  extensive  lakes:  ilte 
principal,  Virtserf,  24  m'.  in  len^h  by  from  2  to  6 
m.  in  breiulth,  communicates  with  the  lake  Peipus 
by  the  Embach.    Besides  the  last  named,    the 
chief  rivers  are  the  Dwina,  which  forms  the  south 
boundary*,  the  Evst,  and  the  Bolder-Aa.    The  8i>i2, 
though  m  some  parts  loamy,  is  in  general  6aiid\-, 
but  being  abundantly  watered,  it  is,  bv  pvu^icr 
manuring,  rendered  veiy  productive.    ICye   and 
barley  are  the  principal  crops,  and  more  of' both  is 
grown  than  is  required  for  home  oonsomptiau. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  less  cultivated ;  buckwheat  is 
raised  on  sandy  soils :  flax,  hops,  and  pulae  aiv 
also  produced ;  and  the  potato  culture  is  on  the 
increase :  fruits  are  of  very  indifferent  qu^iCy.    lu 
some  districts  agriculture  is  tolerably  well  ood- 
ducted.    The  forests  are  an  important  souioe  of 
wealth,  and  supply  excellent  timber ;  they  abound, 
not  only  with  game,  but  also  with  wolves^  which 
are  sometimes  very   destructive    to    the   cattle. 
The  rearing  of  live  stock,  though  not  albog^tho^ 
neglected,  does  not  receive  adequate  attenticti; 
the  breed  of  black  cattle  is,  however,  in  the  oouiso 
of  being  improved.    Horses  and  she^  are  very 
inferior.    The  fisheries,  both  on  the  coast  and  ia 
the  fresh  waters,  are  important.    Chalk,  alabaster, 
and  other  calcareous  materials  are  abundant. 

Rural  uidustry  and  the  distillation  of  aptrit^ 
are  by  far  the  most  important  occupationa.     The 
manufactures  of  this  government  are,  howe\-er. 
more  extensive  than  those  in  its  vicinity.    The 
peasantry  spin  linen  yam,  and  weave  their  own 
cloths ;  and  in  the  towns,  especially  Riga,  then 
are  sugar  reflneries,  and  tobacco,.  vrooUen  cloth, 
cotton,  linen,  glass,  and  other  factories.    The  N. 
part  of  Livonia  formerly  constituted  a  portion  <^ 
Esthonia,  and  the  S.  a  part  of  Lithuania.    The 
pop.  consists  of  Esthonians,  Lithuanians,  RuaaianA. 
Germans,  and  (along  a  portion  of  the  coast)  Lifea, 
the  most  ancient  inhab.  of  the  country,  and  from 
whom  it  has  derived  its  name.    About  82,00u  uf 
the  inhab.  reside  in  the  towns,  and  these,  aa  well 
as  the  nobles  and  cle^y,  are  chiefly  of  Govan 
descent  The  prevailing  religion  ia  the  Luthena : 
there  are  only  about  12,000  individuals  of  the 
Greek    church   and  other   professions  of  ^th. 
Education  is  tolerably  advanced  in  the  towns,  aud 
the  university  of  Dorpat,  in  this  govcmnyent,  is 
the  first  in  the  empire.    Livonia  has  a  govemur- 
general,  whose  authority  extends  over  thegoi-em- 
mcnt  Pskov  and  the  other  Baltic  provinces ;  bat 
it  has  its  own  provincial  assembly  and  nia|:i>- 
tracy,  and  has  preserved  many  pecuKiar  privileges, 
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among  which  is  that  of  exemption  from  the  state 
monopoly  dT  anient  spirits.  It  was  divided  into  9 
districts  by  Catherine  IL:  Riga  ia  the  capital 
and  centre  of  its  commerce ;  the  other  chief  towns 
are  Dorpat,  Peman,  Fellin,  and  Arensbuxg  in  the 
Lilaod  (Esel. 

Livcoiia  was  oonqnered  by  the  Danes  in  the 
I2th  century,  and  held  by  the  Teutonic  knights 
rn>m  13i6  to  1561.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Po- 
kitd,  and  next  to  Sweden ;  but  was  defimtively  an- 
nexed to  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1721. 
LIXURL  See  Cephalonia. 
LIZARD  POINT,  a  bold  headland,  on  Xhc 
Bfltiah  Channel,  being  the  most  southerly  pro- 
montorv  of  England,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cornwall, 
1'3  m.  £SE.  the  Land's  End ;  lat.  of  highest  light- 
Ibjttse,  490  57'  41"  N.,  lon^.  6©  11'  6^  W.  The 
Lixanl  is  fSunous  in  navigation,  from  its  being  the 
{)  >int  whence  ships  usually  take  their  de()arture 
ifnim  the  Channel,  and  being,  also,  the  best  place 
fur  a  land-fidl  when  homeward  bound.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  2  light-houses  with  fixed  lights,  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other,  the  lantern  of  the 
one  being  225  ft.  and  of  the  other  221  ft.  above 
the  level  of  Uie  sea.  Some  steep  rocks,  called  the 
hlai;^  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  Lizard. 

LLAMPETER,  or  I.AMPETER,  a  part  bor., 
market  town  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Cardigan, 
Imnd.  Hovddyu,  25  m.  £.  by  N.  Cardigan,  and 
IHii  m.  \V^.  by  N.  London.    Pop.  of  parL  bor., 
which  is  contributory  to  Cardigan,  989,  and  of  par. 
1.426  in  1861.    The  town,  which  stands  on  a 
»Ii>pe  about  4  m.  N.  of  the  Tcify  (crossed  here  by 
a  stone  bridge),  appears  to  have  been  laiger  for- 
merly than  at  present,  when  a  score  of  tolerably 
i>uilt  houses  and  about  100  cottages  comprised 
tiie  whole  of  its  private  dwellings.    The  church, 
vb'tch  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
town,  is  very  ancient,  and  being  shaded  with 
Teoenble  yews,  has  a  picturesque  appearance. 
There  are  also  two  chapels  for  Cahinlstic  Metho- 
dUts  and  Pzesbyterians.    The  chief  ornament  of 
ihe  phioe  is  the  College  of  St.  David's,  a  hand- 
some Gothic  structure  erected  in  1825.    This  in- 
»titation,  founded  by  Geom  TV.  in  1822,  at  the 
i^u^estion  of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  en- 
dowed with  6  livings,  b  intended  to  furnish  clerical 
instruction  for  the  dexgy  of  the  S.  part  of  the 
piincipality.    The  students  reside  within  the  col- 
It^  the  business  of  which  is  conducted  by  the 
}>rincipal,  who  gives  theological  instruction,  and 
tH  assiiited  by  Gredc,  Hebrew,  Welsh,  and  other 
I*fofcflsoni.    The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two 
yean,  and  is  attended,  at  an  average,  by  about 
(i*)  students,  whose  necessary  expenses  do  not 
exoeed  552.  a  year.    The  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  is  the  visitor,  ordains  none  except  graduates 
of  the  English  universities,  or  certificated  students 
(>f  Uampeter  College,     llie  town  is  of  little 
trading  importance.   Markets  on  Saturday.  Fairs, 
well  attended,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  Jan. 
11,  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  July  10,  first 
hatoidays  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  Oct.  19,  and  first 
Satordav  in  Nov.    The  town  is  incorporate,  go- 
verned by  a  portreeve,  and  sessions  are  held  an- 
Dually  bv  the  00.  magistrates  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday m  Oct. 

LLANDEILO-FAWR,  a  market  town  and  par. 
<^fS.  Wales,  CO.  Caermairthen,  hunds.  Caro  and 
Perfedd,  on  the  Towy,  18  m.  E.  by  N.  Caer- 
marthen,  and  169  m.  W,  by  N.  London.  Pop. 
^(>f  par.  (including  10  hamiets),  5/440  in  1861. 
The  town,  situated  in  the  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting vale  of  the  Towy,  is  small  and  ill-built, 
the  only  public  buildings  being  an  old  church, 
and  4  pla^  of  worship  for  dissenters.  Newton, 
I'ark,  the  residence  of  Lord  Dynevor,  and  Golden 
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Grove,  belonging  to  Earl  Cawdor,  are  the  prin- 
cipal country-seats  of  the  netghbourhwxl,  which 
is  very  productive,  and  has  some  rich  mines 
of  coal  and  iron.  A  railway  connects  this  coal- 
field with  the  port  of  Llanelly.  Quarter  sessions 
are  held  here,  and  Llandeilo-fawr  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  co.  Markets  well-supplieil 
with  com,  on  Saturday:  fairs,  Feb.  20,  May  5 
and  12,  June  21,  Aug.  28,  and  Nov.  12. 

LLANDOVERY,  a  mun.  bor.  and  market  town 
of  S.  Wales,  par.  Llandingad,  co.  Caermarthen, 
bund.  Perfedd,  23  m.  ENE.  Caermarthen  and 
162  m.  W.  by  N.  London,  on  the  South  Wales 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor,  1,855  in  1861.  The  town, 
agreeably  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vale 
of  the  Tow)r,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  river, 
has  one  principal  avenue,  and  8  other  streets 
lined  with  respectable  houses.  The  keep  of  an 
old  castle,  destroyed  by  Cromwell,  occupies  the 
summit  of  an  insulated  rock,  and  forms  a  chief 
feature  of  the  place.  The  par.  church  stands  a 
little  S.  of  the  town,  and  there  are  likewise  4 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  with  attached 
Sunday  schools.  JNational  and  Lancastrian  schools 
are  established,  and  there  are  almshouses  and 
other  charities  for  the  aged  poor.  There  is  little 
trade  or  traffic  of  any  kind  in  Llandovery.  It  in 
a  muiu  bor.,  governed  since  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  bv  a  mayor  and  3  other  aldermen,  with  12 
councillors,  'fhe  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  of 
Perfedd  are  held  here,  and  Llanduverv  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  at  the  elections  for  the  co. 
Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday :  cattle  faini, 
Wednesday  after  Jan  17,  the  2d  Wednesdav  after 
Easter,  Whit-Tuesday,  Julv  31,  and  Nov.  26. 

LLANELLY,  a  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Caermarthen, 
hund.  Caemwallon,  13  m.  SE.  Caermarthen,  10^ 
m.  WNW.  Swansea,  174  m.  W.  by  N.  London  by 
road,  and  225  m.  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  11,446,  and  of  par.  17,279  m 
1861.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  on  a  creek 
near  the  sea-shore ;  but  some  of  the  houses  are 
good,  and  the  place,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  bo 
thriving.  The  church  is  an  old  irregular  structure, 
remarkable  as  having  two  towers,  one  embattlo<l, 
and  the  other  surmounted  by  a  steeple :  the  living 
is  a  vicarage,  and  within  the  par.  are  two  chapels- 
of-ease.  Dissenters  also  of  different  denomina- 
tions have  places  of  worship.  A  free  school  and 
two  other  schools,  chiefly  supported  by  sulxscriii^ 
tion,  furnish  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
poor ;  and  there  are  four  charities  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  tk^ed,  LlaneUv  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  rich  mineral  Win  of  S.  Wales. 
Four  large  collieries  at  Llangenneck  employ  up- 
wards of  500  persons ;  and  the  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent coal,  a  part  of  which  is  exported  to  France, 
Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  use  of 
steam-  boats,  has  caused  the  establishment  of  the 
Llanelly  and  Cambrian  copper-works.  The  ore  is 
imported  chiefly  from  Cornwall ;  and  the  copper- 
cakes  and  sheathing  are  sent  to  Liverpool,  and 
other  ports  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  also  two 
iron-foundries,  but  both  are  air-furnaces,  and  of 
no  great  importance.  The  town  has  four  docks, 
two  of  which  are  floating  basins,  the  largest  being 
capable  of  accommodating  no  less  than  50  vessels 
of  500  tons  register.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
there  belongeil  to  the  port  31  sailing  vessels  under 
50,  and  48  above  50  tons,  besides  4  small  steamers, 
of  a  total  burthen  of  98  tons.  The  gross  customs 
revenue  amounted  to  2,926/.  in  the  year  1863. 

The  interests  of  the  town  have  been  recently 
much  promoted  by  the  construction  of  a  railway, 
with  branches  into  different  parts  of  the  fine  coal- 
field near  Uandcilo ;  and  it  is  probabk  that  Uanelfy 
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vriilj  at  no  distant  period,  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal trading  porta  of  the  principality.  The  parL 
bor.,  which  is  contributoiy  to  tliat  of  Caermar- 
then,  includes  the  bor.  hamlet,  with  some  ad- 
ditions. Registered  electors  in  both  bors.,  838  in 
1865.  The  oor.  is  goremed  by  a  ]M>rtreeve  and 
bui^gesses,  and  had  formerly  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurimliction.  Markets  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day :  fairs  on  Ascension  Day  and  Sept.  80. 

LLANGADOG-FAWK,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  S.  Wales,  co.  Caermarthen,  hand.  Perfedd,  on 
the  Towy,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  19  m.  K.  bv  N.  Caermarthen,  and  167  m, 
W.  by  N.  London,  Pop.  of  par.  2,789  in  1861. 
The  town  has  two  wide  streets,  with  a  few  well- 
built  houses  and  numerous  cottages.  An  old 
church  and  3  dissenting  places  of  worship  are 
the  only  public  buildings,  besidea  a  ruinous  old 
castle.  VVooUeji  stockings  and  coarse  woollen 
cloths  arc  made  here ;  but  the  chief  business  is 
the  sale  of  farm  produce  at  the  fairs  and  markets, 
which  are  very  considerable.  Markets  on  Thurs- 
day ;  fairs,  March  12,  July  9,  Thurs.  after  Sept  11, 
and  2d  Thurs.  after  Oct.  *10. 

LLANGOLLEN,  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Den- 
bigh, hund.  Chirk,  on  the  Dee,  20  m.  SW.  Chea- 
ter, 166  m.  NW.  London,  and  201|  m.  by  Great 
WHtem  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  6,799  in  1861.  The 
town,  beautifully  situate  m  a  deep,  narrow  vale, 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  watered  b^  the 
I>ee,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  good  stone  bridge, 
coiiKists  of  one  principal  and  a  few  smaller  streets, 
lined  with  old  and  mean  houses,  interspersed  with 
a  few  handsome  modem  dwellings.  The  church, 
in  the  early  English  style,  has  services  both  in 
English  and  Welsh :  there  is  a  chapel-of-ease  at  a 
hamlet  within  the  par.,  and  the  difsenters  have 
three  places  of  worship.  The  inhab.  derive  their 
chief  support  from  summer  visitors,  who,  in  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  N.  Wales,  usually  make  some  stay 
here^  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fine  scenery  of  tliis  vale, 
which  in  some  respects  excela  tliat  of  the  vale  of 
Clwyd  and  Festinic^.  Many  families,  also,  reside 
here  during  summer,  so  that  Llangollen  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  watering-place.  The  Re- 
furm  Act  made  it  a  polling-place  for  the  county. 
Markets  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  March  17,  May  31, 
and  Aug.  21. 

About  1  m.  from  Llangollen,  situated  on  a  high 
and  steep  conical  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Dinas  Bran,  once  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength ;  and  about  1  m.  beyond,  nearly  in  the 
name  direction,  are  the  majestic  remains  of  Vale- 
crucis  Abbey,  still  in  tolerable  preservation :  the 
name  of  this  abbey  is  derived  from  a  pillar  or 
cruSvS  situated  in  an  adioining  field,  supposed  to 
be  of  high  antiquity.  Four  miles  from  the  town, 
and  in  another  direction,  \s  the  CysyUtau  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  Ellesmere  canal  is  conveyed 
across  the  Dee,  a  noble  structure  of  nineteen 
arches,  raised  126  ft.  above  the  river,  at  a  cost 
of  47,000/. 

LLANIDLOES,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town 
and  par.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomery,  bund. 
Llanidloea,  at  the  confinence  of  the  Clevedoz 
with  tlie  Severn,  37  m.  WSW.  Shrewsbury,  168 
WN  W.  London,  and  232  m.  by  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  3,127,  and  of  par. 
3,987  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley 
on  tlie  E.  bank  of  the  Severn  (crossed  here  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  three  arches),  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  b^  lofly  hills  :  the  build- 
ings have  increased  rapidly,  and  several  respect- 
able houses  have  been  substituted  for  others  com- 
posed of  wood  and  plaster,  which  formerly  gave 
tire  place  a  mean  appearance.  A  new  town-hall 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.    The 
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church,  built  in  1542  on  the  site  of  an  older  struc- 
ture, and  very  recently  repaired,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  ceiling  of  delicately  carved'  oak, 
and  for  a  square  tower  of  great  antiquity.  There 
are  also  places  of  worship  for  Independaita,  Wes- 
leyans,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Bi^dsta,  and  Um 
Society  of  Friends. 

Flannel  and  other  woollens  are  the  principal 
articles  manufactured  in  Llanidloes,  and  the  pre- 
sent improved  condition  of  the  town  is  wbolly 
attributable  to  its  trade  in  these  articles.  The 
spinning  of  wool  is  conducted  in  milis,  but  the 
cloth  is  wholly  made  by  hand-looms.  Tlio  wagi-s 
of  the  best  weavers  are  10«.  a  week,  bat  the  ave- 
rage is  about  7s.  Spinners  earn  about  12«.  Within 
the  par.  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Plinlimon,  or. 
more  i)roperly,  Fumlummon,  *  the  five-peaked  hilL' 
on  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Severo,  Wye,  and 
Rheidiol ;  and  at  the  foot  of  tlie  range  there  are 
slate  quarries  and  lead  mines,  the  [xoduce  of  which 
contrioutes  to  the  support  of  the  place. 

Llanidloes  is  a  corporate  town,  having  a  mayor, 
coroner,  and  oUier  officers,  elected  at  a  oourt-leet : 
it  was  not  considered  sufficiently  important  to  be 
included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Refonn 
Act.  The  Reform  Act  made  it  a  parL  bor.,  ood- 
tributory  to  Montgomery,  which  sends  one  mem. 
to  the  li.  of  C. ;  and  the  electoral  limits  comprise, 
besides  the  town,  a  considerable  extent  of  siuface 
on  both  sides  the  Sevenu  Rc^tered  electocs  in 
all  the  bora.,  964  in  1866.  Markets  on  Satimlay : 
fairs,  April  5,  May  11,  June  21,  July  17,  SepC  13, 
Oct.  2  and  28. 

LLANR WST,  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  partly  in  oo. 
Caernarvon  and  psitily  also  in  oo.  Denbigh,  on  the 
Conway,  37  m.  W.  Chester,  and  183  m.  NW.  Loo- 
don,  on  a  short  branch  Ime  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railway.  Pop.of  par.  3,993  in  1861.  The 
town,  in  a  spacious  vale,  surrounded  by  lofty  aoil 
well-wooded  hills,  stands  chiefly  on  the  E.,  but 
partly  also  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Conway,  which 
IS  crossed  here  by  an  elegant  bridge,  oonMracteil 
in  1636,  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones.  Tbrve 
considerable  streets,  lined  with  tolerably  built 
houses,  branch  from  a  spacious  maiket-place,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  town-hall,  a  substantial 
brick  structure.  The  church,  an  old  and  small 
building,  has  adjoining  to  it  the  Gwydir  chapel,  a 
square  casteUated  edifice,  originally  eiecied  as  a 
family  mausoleum,  by  the  Wynne  &mily,  and  now 
used  as  a  place  of  worshipb  It  has  many  nMma- 
ments;  but  its  chief  celebrity  is  owing  to  its 
containing  the  remains  of  the  great  Lewellyn. 
removed  thither  Irom  the  abbey  of  Abeioonway. 
in  which  they  were  originally  interred.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  chapels  for  dissenters  wittiin 
the  par.,  and  some  good  Sunday  schools.  LLanrw.-t. 
formerly  noted  for  its  harp  manufacture,  depenib 
at  present  almost  entirely  on  its  retail  tnkle,  fiv 
the  spinning  and  knitting  of  wool  has  becomt- 
quite  insignificant.  It  derives  oonsidoable  ad- 
vantages from  its  position  on  the  Conway,  whk-h 
brings  up  vessels  of  60  tons  burden  to  Tr^new 
with  coal,  lime,  and  timber,  in  return  for  slate  and 
iron.  Gwydir  Castle,  a  rather  large  and  very  e]<^ 
gant  modem  structure,  is  situated  about  ^  m.  frxxn 
the  town.  Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Satuida^'s. 
Fairs  on  March  8,  April  26,  June  IC,  Ang.  i«>, 
Sept.  17,  Oct.  26,  and  Dec  11. 

LLANTRISSENT,  a  pari  bor.,  market  towrv 
and  par  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Glamorgan,  hund.  Misktn. 
10  m.  NW.  Cardiff,  140  m.  W.  London,  181^  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  lAi<K 
and  of  par.  6,492  in  1861.  The  town,  which  standi 
on  a  commanding  eminence  overiooking  the  rale 
of  Glamorgan,  consists  of  only  three  or  four  namw 
and  irregular  streets,  lined  with  old  and  iU-Uult 
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bouses..  The  town-hall  and  market-house  were 
en.'Cted  by  the  Bate  family,  who  are  lords  of  the 
manor,  and  the  principal  landowners  in  the  par. 
The  church  is  a  large  structure  in  the  Norman 
style,  the  living  being  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
deaa  and  chapter  of  Gloucester  ciahedraL  There 
arc  also  two  chapels  of  ease  in  the  out-townshij)S, 
and  several  places  of  worahip  for  dissenters,  ¥nth 
attached  Sunday  schools..  The  ruins  of  an  old 
catitle  with  a  high  tower  stand  dose  to  the  town ; 
and,  at  a  short  distance,  are  some  interesting  re- 
mains of  an  old  monaster}%  Llantrissent  has 
very  little  trade;  but  coal,  lead,  and  iron  are  found 
in  oonsidenble  quantities,  in  the  hamlet  of  Pen- 
t>Trh,  and  sent  to  Cardiff  for  exportation.  The 
charter  of  the  bor.  was  granted  by  Edward  III., 
and  the  government  is  vested  in  a  portreeve, 
onnfttable,  and  twelve  aldermen,  whose  privileges 
were  left  untouched  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  Llantrissent  is  a  parL  bor.,  contributory  with 
(\>wbridge  to  Cardiff,  which  sends  one  mem.  to 
the  U.  of  O.  Registered  electors  in  all  the  bors., 
1,6G0  in  1865.  Markets  on  Friday;  fairs,  Feb. 
la.  May  12,  Aug.  12,  and  Oct  29. 

LLERENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov. 
Badajoz,  59  m.  N.  Seville,  and  200  m.  SW.  Ma- 
driiL  Pop.  6,215  in  1857.  The  town  stands  on  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  San  Bernardo,  which 
so{)arates  Estremadura  from  Seville ;  and  has  two 
]iar.  churches,  four  convents,  and  a  hospital.  The 
mhab.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  grazing  sheep  and 
cattle  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  vicinity,  and  in 
ct  Electing  oak-bark,  galls,  and  timber  from  the 
neighbouring  forests. 

LO  (ST.)  (an.  Briovera)^  a  town  of  France,  d<$p. 
La  Manche,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Virc, 
and  on  the  railwav  between  Paris  and  Cherbourg, 
y^  m.  W.  by  N.  the  former.  Pop.  9,810  in  1861. 
The  town  is  ill  laid  out;  streets  steep  and  irre- 
gular; they  mostly  lead  from  a  square  in  the 
highest  and  central  part  of  the  town,  which  has 
several  of  the  principal  public  buildings.  Among 
the  few  that  deserve  notice  are,  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  two  lofty  spires;  that  of  St. 
C  rr>iXf  built  in  805,  and  considered  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  Saxon  architecture  in  France ;  the  pre- 
fi-cture,  a  handsome  new  edifice;  the  town-hall, 
j  udicial  court,  prison,  hospital,  theatre,  and  a  bridge 
of  six  arches  over  the  Vire.  The  environs  are  pio- 
lurettque  and  agreeable.  St«  Lo  is  the  seat  of  tri- 
IninaJ^  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  communal  col- 
le^.  It  has  a  public  library  with  2,500  vols.,  a 
philharmonic  society,  societies  of  agriculture  and 
oimmeroe,  manufactures  of  fine  woollen  cloths, 
druggeta,  canvass,  seiges,  calicoes,  lace,  and  cut^ 
hny,  and  considerable  trade  in  thread,  iron,  salt 
iiuttifr,  cider,  honey,  and  cattle.  It  derives  its 
l»rc>9ient  name  from  a  bishop  of  Coutances  in  the 
Cih  century. 

LOANGO,  a  kingdom  of  W.  Africa,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  bounded  X.  by  Mayomba,  and  S. 
hy  C<»ngo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Zaire. 
The  coast  b  high  and  abrupt,  but  the  hills  are 
cttrered  with  eanh  and  luxuriant  v^etation.  The 
s«»il  ia  generally  a  stiff  loam,  and  very  productive ; 
but  near  the  coast  is  an  extremely  hue  sand,  tluit 
u  carried  about  bj  the  lightest  breeze.  The  lakes 
and  rivefB,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
IxT,  abound  with  fish,  and  in  the  forests  are  found 
tiger-eats,  ounces,  hyenas,  monkeys,  antelopes, 
barest,  and  other  game.  The  climate  is  exces- 
sively hot ;  it  sometimes  rains,  but  the  dews  are 
ioitBcient  for  vegetation.  Almost  the  only  grains 
are  noanioc,  maize,  and  a  species  of  pulse  called 
■t«ia^K«,mdely  cultivated  by  women,  who  merely 
i^tlr  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  cover 
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up  the  grain,  to  prevent  its  being  devoured  by 
burds,  and  even  this  slender  culture  is  confined  to 
small  patches  round  the  villages.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  rising 
to  the  height  of  8  feet,  allowed  by  the  people  to 
grow,  r^>en,  and  wither,  without  being  applied  to 
any  use.  Sometimes,  however,  they  set  fire  to  it, 
producing  a  wide-extended  conflagration  over  the 
whole  country,  the  coast  appearing  from  the  sea  to 
be  on  fire.  The  finest  frmts  grow  wild,  and  the 
sugar-cane  attains  an  extraonlinary  size.  The 
tree  called  the  mapou  is  distin^ished,  like  the 
baobab,  by  the  enormous  dimensions  of  its  trunk. 
Palm  trees  are  very  plentiful,  particularly  that 
species  from  which  the  natives  extract  their  fa- 
vourite liquor.  The  potato  and  yam  are  also 
abundant.  The  Chinese  hog  is  the  only  animal 
reared  for  domestic  use,  the  natives  having  alto- 
gether neglected  the  breeding  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses,  formerly  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
still  abimdant  at  their  settlement  of  St.  Paul  dc 
Loanda.  The  inhabs.  usually  reside  in  villages 
or  clusters  of  straw  huts  in  the  midst  of  palm 
groves.  They  seem  to  be  in  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
gradation, being  incorrigibly  indolent,  debauched, 
hlthy,  cowardly,  and  superstitious  in  the  extreme. 
The  country  is  divided  among  several  chiefs,  who, 
though  often  at  war  with  each  other,  acknowledge 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  king  of  Loango,  the 
cap.  The  latter  is  elective  and  absolute,  but  the 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  cabaU  or  assemblies 
of  the  different  villages.  Loango,  called  Borai 
by  the  natives,  about  2  m.  from  the  coast,  in  lat. 
A9  86'  S.,  long.  12^  20'  £.,  has  been  said  to  have  a 
pop.  of  15,000  persons.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
collection  of  huts.  This  and  the  ports  of  Kar- 
benda  and  Mayomba,  also,  in  Loango,  were  for- 
merly among  the  principal  slave  marts  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea. 

LOCHES,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Indre-et- 
Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill  beside  the  Indre,  23^ 
m.  SE.  Tours.  Pop.  5,267  in  1861.  The  town  is 
irregularly  laid  out,  and  its  streets  are  narrow ; 
but  It  is  dean,  and  has  many  good  houses.  Its 
castle,  on  a  plateau,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  is  situated,  has  gained  consider- 
able notoriety  in  French  history.  It  appears  to 
have  been  built  in  the  last  ages  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains 
of  that  period  now  existing  in  France.  Charles 
VII.  defended  it  successfully  against  the  English ; 
Louis  XI.  made  it  a  state  prison ;  and  here  Car- 
dinal Balue,  of  infamous  memory,  was  confined  in 
an  iron  cage  for  eleven  years.  It  is  now  mostly 
destroyed,  what  remains  being  occupied  by  the 
sub-prcfecture  and  the  prison.  The  palace  of 
Charles  Yll.,  now  the  municipalitv,  is  a  large 
oblong  building  on  the  bank  of  the  Indre :  it  was 
long  the  residence  of  Agnes  Sorel,  whose  remains 
are  deposited  in  a  chapel  in  a  tower  of  her  erection. 
The  church  of  Loches,  originally  founded  in  450, 
is  a  singular  piece  of  architecture  with  four 
steeples,  two  of  which  are  about  160  ft«  high. 
Loches  communicates  with  the  little  town  of  Beau- 
lieu  by  several  bridges  over  the  Indre.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  juris<liction,  and  a 
communal  coUege ;  and  has  manufactures  of  linens 
and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  paper,  and  leather. 

LOCHMABEN,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  mar- 
ket town  of  Scotland,  co.  Dumfries,  in  a  level 
country,  surrounded  by  several  lochs  or  lakes,  10 
m.  NE.  Dumfries,  and  32  m.  N  W.  Carlisle,  on  the 
Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  1,544  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  of  one  extremely  wide  street,  more  or  less 
overgrovm  with  grass.  The  public  buildings  are 
a  town-house,  parish  church,  and  a  dissenting 
chapel.    It  has  no  manufactures,  and  was  lately, 
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and  perhaps  still  is,  the  poorest  royal  bor.  in  Scut- 
land.  Lochiuaben  owes  ita  origin  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  castle  of  the  same  name,  built  in  the 
iMrelfth  century  by  the  Bruces,  lords  of  Annandale, 
from  whence  King  Robert  Bruce  was  descended. 
The  site  of  this  fortress,  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse 
and  moat,  is  still  called  the  castle  hill.  Robert 
Bruce  built  another  strong  castle  on  a  peninsula, 
on  the  SE.  side  of  the  Castle  Loch,  which,  with 
its  outworks,  covered  nearly  16  acres.  The  walls, 
in  the  few  places  where  they  are  still  entire,  are 
12  ft.  thick.  It  was  preserved  as  a  border  fortress 
till  the  union  of  the  crowns,  since  which  it  has 
^adually  gone  to  decay.  Bruce  parcelled  out  the 
barony  of  Lochmaben,  called  the  *  Four  Towns,' 
as  it  contains  four  villages,  among  his  retainers,  in 
small  patches,  on  the  condition  that  the  occupants 
should  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  provisions  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  fortress.  These  persons,  who 
are  called  the  *  king's  kindly  tenants,'  had  no 
written  title  to  the  luids ;  and  at  present,  in  case 
of  a  sale,  a  simple  deed  of  conveyance  is  sufficient : 
and  the  succession  is  taken  up  without  anv  feudal 
service.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between 
these  tenants  and  the  keeper  of  Lochmaben 
Palace,  Charles  II.,  in  1664,  guaranteed  to  them  the 
[icrpetuity  of  their  leases,  and  relieved  them  from 
every  burden,  except  the  rents  and  services  paid 
by  their  ancestors  in  1602,  which  are  nominal 
merely.  The  tenants  are  a  poor  but  contented 
class,  having  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Many  of  the  inhab.  of  the  bor.,  like 
the  *  king  s  kindly  tenants,'  are  owners  of  small 
patches  of  land,  there  being  within  the  bor.  no 
fewer  than  141  small  proprietors.  Lochmaben 
unites  with  Annan,  Sanquhar,  Dumfries,  and 
Kirkcudbright  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of 
0.    Registered  voters,  62  in  1866. 

LOCHWINNOCH,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  the  Calder,  a  stream 
which  terminates  in  Castle  Semple  Loch,  and  on 
the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Ayr,  164  ^'  ^^^' 
Glasgow,  and  26^  m.  N.  Ayr.  Pop.  1,910  in  1861. 
The  town,  which  is  sheltered  in  eveiy  direction 
except  the  SE.,  either  by  rising  grounds,  or  thick 
plantations,  has  a  main  street  (h  i°*  ^^^)i  ^^th 
others  crossing  it  at  right  anglesi  It  also  has  a 
parish  church,  a  free  ehureh,  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Associate  Synod,  several  public  libraries, 
and  various  friendly  societies.  Manufactures  were 
early  introduced  into  Lochwinnoch,  but  those  of 
linen  and  silk  have  disappeared.  Thread-making 
was  introduced  in  1723 :  at  one  time  there  were 
about  20  thread-mills  in  the  place;  but  the  busi- 
ness is  now  nearly  discontinued.  Cotton  is  the 
staple  manufacture.  Three  cotton  mills  employ 
about  600  persons  and  there  are  above  200  weavers 
employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley.  There  is  a  mill  for  carding  and  spinning 
wool,  and  one  of  the  best  com-milu  in  Scotland. 

LOCKERBIE,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Dumfries,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
try, on  the  raUway  between  Carlisle  and  Glasgow, 
37  m.  NVV.  tlie  former,  and  66  m.  SE.  the  latter. 
Pop  1,709  in  1861.  The  town  is  neat  and  regularly 
built,  and  has  been  materially  increased  and  im- 
proved since  the  opening  of  Uie  Caledonian  rail- 
way, which  passes  close  by  the  town.  It  has  a 
par.  church,  a  free  church,  and  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Associate  Synod.  Lockerbie  has  long  been 
liistinguished  for  its  excellent  schools.  There  are 
two  fairs  and  ten  markets  annually.  The  fairs  are 
exclusively,  or  at  least  principally,  for  lambs  and 
wool.  When  the  border  feuds  had  so  far  ceased 
(after  the  union  of  the  crowns)  aa  to  allow  a  slight 
intercourse  between  the  English  and  Scotch,  the 
flheep  farmers  of  the  S.  of  Scotland  assembled 
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here  to  meet  the  English  dealers.  This.wiu  the 
origin  of  these  fairs,  which  have  been  lon^  xery 
important.  The  Lammas  fair  (2nd  Mon£i,y  in 
Aug.)  is  the  largest  lamb  fair  in  Scotland.  'Tlic 
ten  markets  have  each  a  somewhat  different  ob|<^*t ; 
one  of  them  being  for  hiring  servants,  another  for 
black  cattle  and  horses ;  while  those  in  winter  ore 
principally  for  poric,  which  is  largely  prodaced  in 
the  vicinity. 

LODEVE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Hcraolt,  cap. 
aiTond.,  on  the  Eigne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevenn^, 
27  m.  WNW.  Montpellier,  on  a  branch  line  of  Ute 
railway  from  Montpellier  to  Toulouse.  Pop.  1 1 ,8*>4 
m  1861.    The  town  is  IQ  built;  is  surrounded  by 
old  fortifications;  and  has  an  old  cathedral,  for- 
merly a  bishop's  see.    In  Lod^ve  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood,  from  7,000  to  8,000  workpeople  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  for 
the  army,  and  nearly  all  the  inhab.  of  the  town 
are  in  some  manner  connected  with  this  bosiness 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  pop.  bdonging  to 
weavers'  families.    The  government  demand  for 
this  cloth  being  constant,  the  people  engaged  in 
its  manufacture  have  nearly  always  employment, 
and  their  condition  is  consequently  better  than 
that  of  most  of  those  in  the  ordLuarv  departments 
of  industry.  The  workpeople  ace  said  to  be  active, 
industrious,  and  particularly  sober.     Bat  there 
has  been  but  a  very  slight  increase  of  popalation 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

LODI,  a  city  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Milan,  on  the 
Adda,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  on 
the  road  from  Milan  to  Piacenza,  18  m.  SE.  Milan. 
Pop.  21,640  in  1862.  The  town  is  situated  on 
slightly  rising  ground,  and  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  and  entered  by  four  gates.  It  is  generally 
well-built,  and  has  broad  and  regular  streets,  an 
old  citadel,  now  dismantled,  and  converted  into 
barracks,  numerous  churches,  a  large  hospital,  a 
theatre,  several  handsome  palaces,  and  a  large 
market  place  surrounded  with  arcades.  The 
church  della  Inooronaia  is  sud  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Bramante ;  it  has  a  fine  rotunda,  and 
is  ornamented  with  frescoes  and  paintings  by  Ca- 
listo,  a  pupil  of  Titian.  In  the  catiiedral  is  the 
'Murder  of  the  Innocents,'  hy  the  same  artisL 
Lodi  is  a  bishop's  see;  and  it  has  a  rojral  and 
ecclesiastical  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  a 
normal  school,  orphan  and  foundling  asylums,  a 
workhouse,  a  large  porcelain  factory,  and  manu- 
factures of  linen  fabrics.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  in  Parmesan  cheese. 

Lodi  is  famous  in  modem  history  for  the  victory 
achieved  here  on  the  10th  of  May,  1796,  by  Ka- 
poleon  in  his  first  Italian  campaign.  The  cannon 
of  the  Austrians  swept  the  bridge  behmd  which 
they  were  drawn  up :  but  it  was,  notwithstanding, 
forced  by  the  French  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  Austrian  army  totally  defeated.  On 
this  occasion,  the  intzepidity  and  gallantry  of 
Napoleon  shone  as  conspicuously  as  his  skill  as  a 
tactician 

LOFFODEN  ISLES,  a  group  of  isUnds  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  between  lat  67°  40'  and  69^  30* 
N.,  and  long.  11^  40'  and  16^  20'  £.  There  are 
five  larger  and  several  smaller  islands,  having  in 
all  from  3,000  to  4,000  inhab.  The  principal 
(taking  a  SW.  direction)  are,  Andtien,  LangOcn, 
and  Hind5en,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  whole 
group,  and,  with  six  others,  forms,  on  the  side  of 
the  Norwegian  continent,  the  great  gulf  of  We^t 
Fiord,  llie  coasts  of  these  islands  are  extremely 
irregular,  and  they  rise  into  lofty  and  rugged 
mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  in 
some  places  with  glaciers.  There  are  no  trees,  but 
only  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  ^rass,  and  cryptoga- 
motis  plants ;  nor  are  these  islands  of  any  impor- 
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tanoe,  exeept  on  account  of  the  fisheries,  which 
ire  veiT  extensTe  and  valuable.  *  In  the  be^in- 
nini;  0/  February  the  cod-tish  set  in  from  the  ocoan 
and  occupy  the  banks  in  West  Fiord.  These 
banks  are  from  3  to  10  m.  out  on  the  Fiord,  at  a 
de(>th  of  from  60  to  80  fathoms ;  and  the  lish  crowd 
so  much  tofrether  while  depositing  their  spawn, 
that  it  is  said  a  deep  sea  lead  is  often  interrupted 
in  its  descent  to  the  bottom  through  those  jfiMh- 
kdU,  The  fishermen  a8semble  in  the  month  of 
January  at  the  different  stations,  and  the  fish  are 
rai';;ht  by  nets  and  long  lines,  set  at  night,  and 
tdken  up  in  the  morning.  An  outfit,  or  company, 
ciiL-ists  of  2  boatfs  each  having  5  men,  and  pro- 
vi  liii  with  6  or  8  nets;  and  every  20  or  30  of  these 
omipanies  have  a  lai^e  tender  to  bring  out  their 
pni^i^ions,  nets  and  lines,  and  to  take  the  produce 
to  market.  The  fish  are  cured  as  round  or  stock 
M\  tin  April,  after  which  they  are  split,  salted, 
an  1  rarried  to  Drontheim,  or  other  places  to  be 
dri««l  on  the  rocks,  like  the  Scotch-dried  cod.  The 
»tiirk-fish  are  merely  gutted  and  hung  up,  two 
tofi^t'ther,  across  pole^i,  and  are  dried,  without  salt, 
in  the  wind.  In  a  medium  year  there  were  2,916 
h>iarj«  tishing  in  83  difierent  stations,  accompanied 
hv  1*24  tenders,  the  number  of  men  in  all  being 
l'3J>24.  The  pcxMluoe  amounted  to  16,456,620  fish, 
which,  when  dried,  would  weigh  8,800  tons ;  there 
v(re  also  21,&30  barrela  of  cod-oil,  and  6,000  bar- 
rels of  cod-roe.  This  important  winter-fishery 
«)<)»  in  the  middle  of  April.  The  herring  fishenr 
on  these  shores  is  of  much  leas  consequence^' 
(Uings  Norway,  p.  899-403.) 

liXillCR  {LohaguTy  *  the  iron  forf)*  a  strong 
hill  fort  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Aumngabad,  in  the 
liritinh  territories,  30  m.  NW.  Poonah.  From  the 
pt^iondicnlar  height  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is 
huilt.  this  fortress  could  not,  if  properly  defended, 
be  taken  by  stona.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by 
QumeroQS  tanks  and  springs,  and  has  extensive 
excavated  magazines,  it  came  into  t^e  possession 
of  the  British  m  1818. 

U)GRONO  (an.  JyIiobriga)y  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Castile,  prov.  Soria,  on  a  spacious  plain  on 
the  EbtOj  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
l-ridgts,  57  m.  WSW.  ParopeluSa,  and  158  m.  NE. 
Majirid.  Pop.  10,466  in  1857.  The  town  com- 
prifie!},  besides  several  good  streets,  two  fine 
squares,  with  a  collegiate  church,  5  par.  churchea, 
8  convents,  and  2  luMpitals.  It  has  tanneries, 
distfllmes,  and  fabrics  of  saddles,  hats,  and 
candlefl. 

LOHEIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Arabia,  the  most 
northerly  in  the  territ.  of  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
i7j  m.  &NW.  Mocha,  hit.  150  41'  20",  long.  42^ 
46'  14".  It  stands  on  low  ground,  sometimes 
inundated  by  the  sea.  Its  port  is  so  shallow  that 
vesKlsof  even  small  burden  are  obliged  to  anchor 
at  a  considorable  distance  off  shore.  The  environs 
are  arid  and  sterile,  and  the  town  is  ill  supplied 
with  water.  It  is  not  walled,  but  is  defended  by 
K\'eral  towen  at  equal  distances  round  it,  though 
only  one  of  these  is  defensible  by  cannon.  A  few 
houaes  are  of  stone,  but  the  greater  part  are 
mere  mud  huta,  thatched  with  grass,  with  a  straw 
mat  for  the  door,  and  rarely  any  windows.  The 
chief  edifices  are,  a  mosque,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
Mohammedan  saint  who  founded  the  town ;  the 
gnreraor's  residence ;  the  custom-house,  and  some 
coffee  warehouses.  The  coffee  shipped  at  Loheia 
U  inferior  to  that  of  Mocha,  but  it  notwithstand- 
ing carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  it  with  Cairo, 
thioQgb  Djidda.  Lime  is  prepared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  calcination  of  coral,  and  near  the 
town  is  a  salt  mine. 

LOIR-ET-CHER,  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  centre, 
betweeo  Ut,  47©  16'  and  48®  lO'N.,  and  long.O^SO^ 
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and  79 16'  E.,  having  N.  Eure-ct-Loire,  E.  Loiret 
and  Cher,  S.  Indrc  and  Indre-et-Loire,  and  W. 
the  hitter  and  Sarthe,  Length.  NW.  to  SE., 
80  m. ;  breadth  var>ing  from  20  to  45  m.  Area, 
635,092  hectares ;  pop.  269,029  in  1861.  Surface 
mostly  plain,  with  a  general  inclination  towards 
the  W.  The  Loire  intersects  the  ddp.  nearly  in 
its  centre  in  a  direction  from  E.  to  W. ;  the  other 
chief  rivers  are,  in  the  N.  the  Loir,  a  tributary  of 
the  Sarthe ;  and  in  the  S.  the  Cher,  Bouncheure, 
and  CosAon,  affluents  of  the  Loire.  In  the  S.  of 
the  department  are  numerous  pools  and  marshes, 
which  m  the  arrondisseraent  of  Romorantin  cover 
nearly  3,400  hectares.  It  is  C8timate<l  that  369,627 
hectares  of  the  surface  are  arable,  31,634  occupied 
with  pastures.  26.591  with  vineyanls,  70,210  with 
woods,  and  80,096  with  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.  More 
com  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consump- 
tion. 'The  annual  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at 
above  900,000  hectolitres,  some  of  which  is  of 
mediocre  quality.  The  wines  are  principally  made 
into  brandy  and  vinegar ;  but  a  peculiar  variety, 
of  a  very  deep  dark  hue,  is  extensively  employed 
to  deepen  the  colour  of  other  red  wines,  and  to 
give  a  reddish  tint  to  white  wines.  Beans  and 
peas,  fruit,  hemp,  liquorice,  and  beet-root  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities.  A  good  many 
poultry  and  bees  are  reared.  The  rural  pop.  is  in 
a  very  depressed  condition;  the  labouring  class 
occupy  miserable  huts,  and  in  one  village  tho 
habitations  are  said  to  l)o  mere  caves  dug  in  the 
rock.  Landed  property  is  much  subdivi<led,  though 
not  more  so  than  in  the  neighbouring  departments. 
Iron,  turf,  and  alabaster  are  met  with,  but  tlic 
most  valuable  mineral  product  is  fiint :  the  most 
extensive  beds  of  which  in  France  are  in  the  S. 
part  of  this  d^p.,  which  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  gun-flints  formerly  used  in  France.  The 
emplo^-ment  was  very  injurious  to  the  health,  and 
most  workmen  died  of  chest  diseases  before  they 
attained  to  30  years  of  age.  The  di^p.  has  several 
iron  forges,  tile  and  glass  factories,  and  potteries, 
with  manufactures,  though  on  a  small  scale,  of 
serge,  woollen  cloth,  and  other  woollen  fabrics, 
cotton  and  hempen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  and 
chemical  products.  It  is  divided  int4>  3  arronds. ; 
chief  towns,  Blois,  the  capital,  Romorantin,  and 
Vendome. 

LOIRE  (an.  Uper),  the  principal  river  of 
France,  through  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows 
in  a  W.  direction  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Atlantic. 
Its  basin,  which  comprises  nearly  l-4th  part  of  the 
countiv,  has  the  basin  of  the  Seine  on  the  NK., 
that  of  the  Garonne  on  the  SW.,  and  that  of  tho 
Rhone  on  the  £.  It  rises  in  Mount  Gerbier  do 
Jones,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Cevennes,  in  the 
d^p.  Ard^he,  about  Ut  44°  88*  N.,  long.  4©  30' 
E.,  at  an  elevation  of  4,598  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its 
general  direction  is  NNW.  to  near  Orleans,  after 
which  it  flows  mostly  WSW.  to  its  mouth  near 
Paimbceuf,  in  about  lat  47<^  15'  N.,  and  long.  2^ 
15'  W.  Its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  670  ro., 
ofwhich512are  navigable.  Before  losing  itself 
in  the  ocean  it  spreMls  out  into  a  considerable 
a»tnary ;  below  Nantes  it  is  between  2  and  3  m. 
in  width ;  but  its  navigation  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  is  rendered  difficult  by  shallows  and 
numerous  islands.  Ships  of  900  tons,  though 
built  at  Nantes,  are  loaiied  at  Paimbceuf  or  St. 
Nazaire;  and  all  ships  of  considerable  burden 
unload  nearly  30  m.  below  Nantes,  their  cargoes 
being  conveyed  to  that  city  by  lighters.  During 
the  first  40  m.  of  its  course,  the  Loire  has  an 
average  descent  of  more  than  50  ft  a  mile ;  ita 
rate  of  descent  afterwards  averages  4  It.  a  mile. 
Its  current  is  everywhere  rapid,  and  its  inunda- 
tions are  frequently  productive  of  much  damage  ; 
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to  prevent  which  extensive  embanlnnentfl  have 
ocen  erected  along  its  banks  below  Orleans. 

The  tide  of  the  Loire  rises  to  about  5  m.  below 
Nantes.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Maine, 
Endre,  and  Brive  from  the  N. ;  and  the  Allier, 
Loiret,  Cher,  Indre,  Vienne,  and  Sevre-Nantaise 
from  the  S.  It  is  connected  with  the  Seine,  bv 
means  of  the  Orleans,  Briare,  and  Nivemais 
canals ;  with  the  Khone  by  the  Canal  du  Centre ; 
and  with  Brest  Harbour  and  the  English  Channel 
by  the  Nantes  and  Brest  canal.  To  obviate  the 
impediments  to  navigation  from  sandbanks,  above 
Orleans,  a  lateral  canal,  commenced  in  1822,  has 
been  constructed  along  the  river ;  it  begins  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Briare  canal,  in  the  dep.  of 
Loiret,  and  runs  along  its  SW.  bank  till  it  termi- 
nates opposite  the  Canal  du  Centre,  in  the  dt^p.  of 
AUier.  The  entire  length  of  this  canal  is  123  m. 
The  scenery  along  the  Loire,  though  in  parts  very 
fine,  is  generally  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Rhone. 
Some  very  important  cities  stand  on  its  banks, 
among  which,  reckoning  from  its  source,  may  be 
specified,  Koanne,  Nevers,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, 
Saumur,  Ancenis,  and  Nantes. 

LOIUE-IIAUTK,  an  inland  d^p.  of  France,  be- 
tween lat  440  45'  and  45°  24'  N.,  and  long.  8°  and 
4°  40'  E.,  having  N.  Puy-de-Dome  and  Loire, 
SE.  Ardeche,  and  SW.  Loz^  and  CantaL  Area, 
496,225  hectares.  Pop.  305,521  in  1861.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  with  a  slope  to  the  N. 
The  Cevennes  mountains  ran  along  ita  SW. 
border,  and  a  range,  passing  off  laterall}"  from 
them,  intersects  the  dep.  about  its  centre,  and 
afterwards  bounds  the  dep.  of  Loire  on  the  W. 
But  most  of  its  mountains  belong  to  the  volcanic 
system  of  France.  The  Loire  and  Allier  are  the 
principal  rivers,  and  receive  numerous  small 
streams  within  the  d^p. :  there  arc  many  small 
lakes  and  pools  around  Lc  Puy  and  elsewhere. 
The  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  fertile,  but  not  the 
other  parts  of  the  ddp.,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  surface  being  stony  or  sandy.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  226,072  hectares  of  arable 
land,  79,432  ditto  meadow,  74,030  ditto  woods  and 
forests,  and  90,239  ditto  heaths.  Agriculture  is 
cxtremel>*  backward ;  half  the  arable  land  is  con- 
stantly m  fallow,  and  the  occupiers  are  poor. 
Sufficient  com,  chiefly  rye  with  some  wheat,  is, 
however,  grown  for  home  consumption;  and  about 
50,000  hectol.  of  wine  are  annually  imported.  The 
natural  pastures  are  good,  and  their  irrigation  is 
pretty  well  conducted.  There  are  about  188,000 
head  of  cattle  and  278,000  sheep  in  the  dep. ;  the 
latter  yieltHng  about  350,000  kilog.  a  year  of  wool. 
The  rural  pop.  is,  in  general,  very  poor,  and  about 
3,000  individuals  annually  leave  the  dep.  in  search 
of  employment  in  the  other  dcps.  as  reapers,  road- 
makers,  and  day  labourers,  and  usually  return, 
after  about  six  months'  absence,  with  sums  sup- 
IKMsed  to  average  about  70  fr.  each.  The  land  is 
very  much  subdivided,  and  there  arc  fewer  lai^ge 
properties  in  thb  than  in  any  other  de'p.  of  France, 
Corrt*ze  only  excepted.  Haute-Loire  vields  an- 
nually about  200,000  metrical  quintals  of  coal, 
worth  as  many  francs,  and  a  little  iron,  zinc,  and 
antimony.  Manufactures  are  confined  to  common 
linen  fabrics,  lace,  tiles,  bricks,  earthenware,  silk, 
riband,  and  organzine  in  small  quantities.  Le 
Puy  has  a  small  lace  manufacture,  and  is  the 
great  entrepot  for  the  small  bells  (grehtt)  used  by 
the  muleteers  and  waggoners  of  the  S.  of  France. 
Ilaute-Loire  is  dividend  into  three  aironds. ;  chief 
towns,  Le  Puy,  the  cap.,  Brioude,  and  Yessen- 
geaux. 

U)1RE-INFERIEURE,  a  maritime  ddp.  of 
France,  formerlv  included  in  the  prov.  of  Brittany, 
between  laU  46o  50'  and  47°  50'  X.,  and  long.  1° 
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and  2<>  30' W.,  having  N.Morinhan  and  Ille-et^ 
Yilaine,  E.  Maine-et-Loire,  S.  Vend^  and  W.  tlie 
Atlantic    Area,  687,456  hectares.     Pop.  580.2O7 
in  1861.    The  Loire  has  its  mouth  in  this  depw, 
which  it  intersects  from  E.  to  W.  near  its  centre. 
The  Erdre,  Sevre-Nantaise,  Maine  and  Moinc, 
affluents  of  the  Loire,  are  the  other  chief  rivers 
all  of  them  being  navigable  for  some  distance. 
The  Vilaine  skirts  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  dep«, 
and  communicates  with  the  Loire  by  the  canal 
between  Nantes  and  Brest.    Lakes  and  pools  are 
estimated  to  cover  7,200  hectai-es;  the  chief  of 
these  is  the  Grand  Lieu,  in  the  S.,  4  m.  in  lenf^h 
by  about  the  same  in  breadth.    'Diere  are  only  a 
few  hills  of  insignificant  elevation  in  the  NE. ; 
but  along  a  part  of  the  coast  is  a  snccessiotn  of 
sandy  downs   {dunes)  y  which,  not  having  been 
fixed  by  any  artificial  method,  are  gradually  ex- 
tending themselves,  and  have  quite  buried  the  ol«l 
village  of  Kscoublac    On  various  parts  of  the 
shore,  as  at  Guerande,  the  sea  has  receded  to  a 
considerable  extent.    The  isles  of  Noir-Moutlers 
and  Bacin  belong  to  this  ddp.    It  is  estimated 
that    about    321,600    hectares    are    arable,    aiid 
105,062  in  pasture ;  that  vineyanls  occupy  29,346 
hectares,  orchards  10,984  hectares,  woods  33,075 
hectares,  and  heaths,  wastes,  &c.,  129,352  hect..  or 
nearly  one-fifth  part  of  the  entire  surface.     The 
country,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  much 
superior  in  fertility  to  that  on  the  N.,  and  it  is 
nearly  aU  under  culture ;  but  agriculture  is  every- 
where in  the  most  backward  state.    There  are  a 
great  number  of  little  proprietors,  many  of  wbom 
engage    themselves  as  labourers  on  the  lar^ger 
farms,  who  hold  from  one  to  ten  acres  of  lamd. 
farmed  by  their  families.    Very  few  pn^perHes 
vield  a  rental  of  6,000  francs  \l.5002.  a  year), 
^rhe  laigest  farms  seldom  extend  beyond    300 
acres,  the  greater  number  var^'ing  fxttm  160  to 
200.     Leases  generally  run  from  three  to  five  and 
seven  years,  seldom  beyond  the  latter  term.   Few 
farms  are  let  for  a  money  rent.    Some  farmers 
pay  a  stipulated  quantity  of  grain  for  the  arable, 
and  money  for  the  pasture  land;  bat  the  far 
greater  number  hold  on  the  metayer  principle, 
paying  half  the  gross  produce  to  Uie  proprietor. 
The  usual  wages  of  fann  labourers  vaiy  from  7^tL 
to  9^d,  a  day:    women  get  from  4dL  to  7|d!. 
During  harvest  wages  are  about  half  as  much 
higher.    Little  butchers'  meat  is  consumed  by  the 
agricultural  pop.    Their  food  consists  principally 
of  bread,  butter,  or  fat,  cabbage  sou}.>,  buckwheat, 
pancakes  and  potatoes.     Paupers  are  very  nume- 
rous in  winter,  and  in  the  rural  districts  there  is 
no  adequate  provision  for  their  support.      The 
occupiers  are  m  general  miserably  lodged,  fre- 
quently sleeping  in  the  same  apartment  with  their 
cattle.  They  are  not  in  debt,  but  have  no  money ; 
are  strongly  attached  to  routine  practices,   and 
move  on  without  an  effort  to  improve  their  con- 
dition.    (Consular  Kcport.) 

The  produce  of  com  is  estimated  at  about 
1,400,000  hectolitres  a  year,  principally  wheat, 
buckwheat,  and  rye;  a  good  many  turnips  are 
raised  as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  prodacc 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  900,000  hectolitres,  but 
the  quality  is  inferior ;  about  300,000  hectolitres 
are  consumed  in  the  dep.,  ihe  rest  being  princi- 
pallv  converted  into  brandy.  The  annual  pHnoduce 
of  cider  may  be  about  130.000  hectolitres.  Tlie 
pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  are  excellent, 
and  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The  cows  are 
good  milkers,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nantes  is  famous 
for  its  butter.  The  sheep  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  239,000  head,  producing  250,000  kilog.  of  wool. 
The  horses,  though  not  large,  are  strong  and 
handsome.    The  forests,  which  aboimd  with  oaks. 
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feed  t  good  many  bogs.  Bees  are  numerous,  and 
the  honey  and  wax  of  the  d^p.  have  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  pilchard  and  herring  fisheries  are 
important,  the  former  employs  8,000  fishermen 
oa  the  water,  and  a  great  many  women  in  salting 
and  barrelling  the  pilchards  on  shore.  The  manu- 
facture of  sdt,  from  the  extensive  salt-pans  at 
Noirmoutiers,  Guerande,  and  Croisic,  employs 
about  7,000  hands,  and  furnishes  produce  worth 
above  900,000  fr.  a  year.  Bog  iron  is  plentiful, 
and  is  smelted  in  the  arronds.  of  Ancenis  and 
Chstiiaabriant.  A  tin  mine  is  wrought  at  Piriac 
<iranite,  coal,  turf,  porcelain,  and  clay  are  the 
other  chief  mineral  products.  There  are  two 
oinoon  foundries  and  several  building  docks  in 
the  dep.,  and  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  rone, 
glass,  porcelain,  tiles,  paper,  and  leather.  The 
tra<le  of  this  department  centres  almost  entirely 
in  Xantes  (which  see).  It  is  divided  into  5 
amindsi. ;  chief  towns,  Nantes,  the  cap.,  Ch&teau- 
briant,  Ancenis,  Paimbocuf,  and  Savenay. 

LOIRET,  a  dep.  of  France,  region  centre,  be- 
tween Ut,  450  13'  and  46«>  18'  N.,  and  long.  3°  42' 
ami  40  46'  E.,  having  N.  Eure-et-Loir,  Scine-et- 
Oi.10.  and  Seine-et-Manie,  £.  Yonne,  S.  Nib>Te, 
(her,  and  Loir-et-Cher,  W.  the  last-named  d<5p. 
Area,  677,119  hectares.    Pop.  352,757  in  1861. 
Sarface,  for  the  most  part,  level ;  but  in  the  N.  is 
a  chain  of  hills  separating  the  basins  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine.    The  Loire  traverses  the  S.  half  of 
thp  dep.,  generally  in  a  W.  direction.    It  receives 
the  I/>iret,  which  rises  within  the  d^p.,  and  joins 
the  Loire  after  a  short  course;  being,  however, 
Dari;;able  for  boats  nearly  to  its  source.    S.  of 
the  Loire,  the  country  is  marshy,  uncultivated, 
aiMi  infertile ;  but,  in  other  parts,  it  is  very  pro- 
duct ive,  particularly  in  the  W.  districts.     The 
tnJt)]Q  lands  comprise  394,590  hectares,  meadows 
2K4a  ditto,  vineyards  39,882  ditto,  and  forests 
9K474  ditto.    Agriculture  is  in  a  comparatively 
fonrard  state.    The  com  grown,  which  is  cliiefiy 
(•au  and  wheat,  exceeds  the  quantity  required 
Uk:  home  consumption.    The  annual  produce  of 
vine  ia  estimated  at  1,200,000  hectolitres;  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  exported,  under  the  name  of 
tDu  ifOtiianM,  and  the  rest  consumed  at  home,  or 
^mTcrted  into  Inandy  or  vinegar.    None  of  the 
wine  is  of  a  superior  quahty,  but  the  better  sorts 
are  esteemed  as  vhu  orcKfunrea.    Cider  is  made  in 
tlie  aiTond.  of  Montargis.    Various  fruits,  with 
tlax,  hemp,  and  safllron,  are  grown ;  and  of  late 
the  culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar  has  gained 
i^nmnd.    The  different  branches  of  rural  industry 
an>  all  pursued  by  the  same  individuals  who 
Hmultaneously  grow  com,  garden  produce,  and 
wiue ;  and  rear  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry.    It  is 
e«uniated  that  there  are  in  the  d^p.  100,000  head 
of  black  cattle,  and  400,000  sheep.    The  latter 
have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  English 
breeds.     Property  is  less  dividc^i  than  in  the 
nei^fhbouring  departments,  and  there  are  many 
large  estates.    'The  manufacture  of  coarse  broad 
cl«»th9  and  other  woollen  fabrics  employ  a  large 
number  of  bands;  and  Orleans  has  manufactures 
of  fine  cloth,  flannels,  and  woollen  yam.    Otton 
yam,  rincgar,  white  lead,  paper,  parchment,  and 
earthenware  are  also  produced;   and  there  are 
namemus  distilleries.    Meunfj^  is  celebrated  for  its 
leather;  Montargis  and  Pithiviers  are  the  chief 
Katd  of  the  French  safiron  trade ;  and  the  latter 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  gateaux  iTamandet  and 
pairs  itakmtUeM,    The  d^  is    divided   into   4 
aiTonds. :  chief  towns,  Orleans,  Gien,  Montargis, 
and  Pithiviera. 

U) KEREN,  a  town  of  Belginm,  prov.  £.  Flan- 
den,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Deume,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Ghent  to  Antwerp,  12  m.  ENE. 
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Ghent  Pop.  16,125  in  1860.  The  place  looks 
like  a  huq^  ^uiet,  Flemish  village.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  Its  linen  fabrics,  and  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  flannels,  lace,  hats,  and  soap, 
with  cotton  printing  establishments,  bleaching 
grounds,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  oil  mills.  It 
has  large  weekly  markets,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  its  native  products,  and  those  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

LOMBOK,an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
between  lat.  8«>  and  9°  N.,  and  long.  116°  and  11 70 
E.,  separated  on  the  W.  from  Bidi  by  the  strait 
of  Lombok,  and  on  the  E.  from  Sumbawa  by  the 
strait  of  Alias,  the  last  being  the  most  commodious 
passage  through  the  Sunda  chain  of  iidands. 

Lombok  is  of  a  rhomboidal  shape;  its  length 
may  be  estimated  at  53  m. ;  average  breadth,  45  m. 
Area,  probably  2,400  sq.  m.  A  mountain  chain 
covered  with  forests,  rons  W.  to  E.  throuf^h  the  S. 
portion  of  the  isUnd ;  and  an  isolated  height,  the 
peak  of  Lombok,  rises  in  the  N.  to  8,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Several  rivers  disembogue  on  the  N.,  E., 
and  W.  coasts.  The  country  is  populous,  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated.  Kice  is  raised  by  artificial 
irrigation,  as  in  the  Camatic ;  and  abundant  sup- 
plies of  bullocks,  hogs,  poultrv  and  vegetables 
may  be  obtained  at  the  port  of  Ampannan,  on  the 
W.  coast.  The  inhab.  are  Mohammedans,  and 
more  civilised  than  the  E.  islanders  in  general. 
They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Java, 
Borneo,  and  other  Malay  islands.  Lombok  and 
Mataram  are  the  chief  towns ;  the  last  is  the  re- 
sidence of  the  rajah,  who  is  tributary  to  the  sultan 
of  Bali. 

LOMOND  (BEN),amountain  of  Scotland,  which 
attains  to  an  elevation  of  3,105  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  its  vicinity  to  Glasgow,  from 
which  it  is  distant  NW.  27  m.,  and  its  position 
between  Lochs  Lomond  and  Katrine,  it  is  bv  far 
the  best  known  and  most  frequently  visited  of  any 
of  the  highland  mountains.  Its  summit.,  which  is 
composed  of  micaceous  slate,  mixed  with  quartz, 
commands  a  great  extent  of  view.  The  whole 
extent  of  Loch  Lomond,  with  its  wooded  isles, 
appears  just  beneath.  Loch  Long,  Loch  Katrine, 
Loch  Earn,  and  the  river  Clyde,  form  the  principal 
waters.  The  mountains  of  Arran  appear  very  dis- 
tinct; and  to  the  N.  alps  upon  alps  fill  up  the 
view. 

LOMOND  rLOCH),  a  lake  of  Scotland,  between 
the  COS.  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  its  most  south- 
erly extremity  being  6^  m.  N.  from  the  town  of 
Dumbarton.  This,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
Scotch,  and,  indeed,  of  the  British  lakes,  is  a  noblo 
sheet  of  water,  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  24  in. 
in  len^h  NNW.  and  SSE.,  and  where  broadest, 
along  Its  S.  shores,  it  is  from  7  to  8  m.  across ;  but 
its  upper  portion,  from  Rowerdinnan  Inn,  N.  to 
Ardleesh,  is  comparatively  narrow,  being  only 
about  1  m.  in  breadth.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
about  25,000  acres :  its  general  depth  is  about  20 
fathoms;  but,  in  some  places,  it  has  a  depth  of  80, 
and  even  of  120  fathoms.  It  is  studded  with  nu- 
merous islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size  and  finely  woodetL  'The  scenerv  of  the  lake 
is  varied  and  magnificent  Its  K^.  extremity 
stretches  into  a  wild,  rugged,  and  dreary  country. 
On  the  E.  side  Ben  Lomond,  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous of  the  Grampian  mountains,  rises  from  its 
margin ;  but,  on  descending  the  lake,  the  character 
of  the  scenery  changes;  the  mountains  become 
less  precipitous ;  the  glens  between  them  are  well 
wooded, and  filled  with  gentlemen's  seats;  and  on 
the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  a  low,  rich,  fertile,  and 
well  cultivated  countT>'.  Its  surface  level  is  from 
3  to  5  ft.  higher  in  wiiitcr  than  in  summer;  and  it 
ia  generally  about  22  ft.  above  the  sea  level    It 
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receives  several  streams,  of  which  the  Endrick, 
which  flows  into  its  SE.  comer,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable. Its  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  away 
by  the  river  Leven,  which,  issuing  from  its  8.  ex- 
tremity, falls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  close  to 
Dumbarton.  In  summer  it  is  much  resorted  to 
by  tourists,  and  a  steamer  is  established  on  the 
lake  for  their  accommodation.  The  waters  of 
this  lake  were  >'iolently  agitated  at  the  pjeriod  of 
the  great  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  in 
1755. 

LONATO,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Brescia, 
cap.  distr.  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  13  m.  £SE. 
Brescia.  Pop.  6,730  in  1862.  The  town  is  wallet! 
and  defended  by  a  castle,  has  four  churches,  a 
hospital,  cavalr>'  barracks,  and  manufactures  of 
silk  twist  and  saltpetre. 

IX)NDERZEEU  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S. 
Brabant,  11m.  NVV.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  be- 
tween Mechlin  and  Ghent.  Pop.  4,725  in  186-1. 
The  tx)wn  has  several  laipre  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries,  the  latter  producing  gin,  which  is 
exported  in  considerable  quantities. 

LONDON  (Lat.  Londinium,  Fr.  Londrei),  the 
metropolis  of  th^.  U.  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and 
commercial  city  of  the  world.  It  is  situated  partly 
and  principally  on  the*N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  in 
the  CO.  of  Middlesex,  and  partly  on  its  S.  bank, 
in  the  co.  of  Surrey,  about  45  m.  above  the  river's 
mouth  at  the  Nore,  and  15  below  the  highest  tide- 
way. The  site  on  the  N.  side  is  high  and  dry,  but 
on  the  S.  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  nnder  the  level  of 
the  highest  tides;  though,  by  a  well  constructed 
system  of  drainage,  it  is  kept  perfectly  free  iirom 
wet.  The  subsoil  is  a  hard  clay,  known  to  geo- 
logists by  the  name  of  London  clay,  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  chalk  basin,  extending  from 
Berkshire  to  the  E.  coast  In  several  places  the 
clay  is  covered  by  ^ick  beds  of  graveL  Exclusive 
of  the  city  of  London,  properly  so  called,  Uie  me- 
tropolis comprises  the  city  of  Westminster,  the 
bors.  of  Tower  Hamlets,  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and 
Marylebone^  and  other  contiguous  districts,  which, 
though  formerly  distinct,  are  now  combined  into 
one  vast  mass  of  houses. 

The  limits  of  ^  the  metropolis'  have  been  defined 
from  time  to  time  in  acts  of  parliament  and  by 
various  authorities  for  certain  specified  purposes. 
One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  such  a  district  was 
that  first  included  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mor- 
tality, or  weeklv  reports  of  the  parish  clerks  rela- 
tive to  christenmp  and  burials,  established  about 
the  year  1592-^,  m  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  in  London.  Additioniu  parishes 
figured  from  time  to  time  in  the  billa,  but  subse- 
quently to  1726  no  actual  addition  was  made  to 
the  area  which  they  embraced.  The  parishes  of 
Mar^'lebonc,  St.  Pancras,  Paddington,  Chelsea, 
and  'Kensington  were  not  within  the  bills,  but  the 
census  commissioners  considered  it  proper  to  in- 
clude them  within  the  'metropolis*  in  the  census 
abstracts  1801  to  1831.  To  this  area  several  addi- 
tions were  made  by  the  registrar-general  on  the 
establishment  of  the  new  weekly  tables  of  mor- 
tality' in  London  in  1840,  bringing  in  the  parishes 
of  Camberwell,  Bow,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  and 
others,  together  with  the  parishes  comprised  in  the 
Greenwich  Union.  A  further  addition  was  made 
in  1844  of  the  parishea  in  the  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  Union ;  and,  three  yeare  later,  were  added 
those  in  the  Lewisham  Union  and  the  parish  of 
Hampstead.  During  the  last  twenty  years  these 
limits  have  remained  unaltered. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  thepo}>u- 
lation  of  London  for  the  last  seven  decennial 
censuses: — 


Date  of 

lacmM 

Dtcraaial  Rase 

cseh  Cciuiu 

PopaladMi 

DCtw^m  cttcli 

orincrMM 

Cmana 

(pvrCnu) 

1801 

958,863 

179,952 

18 

1811 

1,138,815 

240,182 

21 

1821 

1,378,947 

276,047 

20 

1831 

1,654,994 

293,375 

17 

1841 

1,948,869 

413,867 

21 

1851 

3,862,286 

441,758 

19 

1861            2,803,989 
Increase  in  60  Years 
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1,845,126 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1861,  the 
birthplaces  of  the  population  of  London  were  an 
follows : — 


Of  tb*  9.803.089 

OflOO 

lobabltanta  of 

InhsbituiCi  of 

London  tb* 

I^oodfloth* 

WlMrabom 

Nnmbfrbom 

Pro|>ovtfoa 

in  tbQWTcnl 

boraloUir 

GrooMof 
CountiMaad 

nv«Tml  Gra«i« 

orCowBtin 

•laewbcra 

•ndclwwbm 

1.  London 

1,741,177 

.  62-096 

2.  Sonth-eastem  Counties 

222,319 

7-929 

3.  South-midland      „ 

147,182 

6-247 

4.  Eastern                 „ 

156,592 

5*585 

5.  South- wewteru       „ 

128.442 

4'5»1 

6.  Weet-midland        „ 

76,700 

2-735 

7.  North-raidlRnd      „ 

84.101 

1-216 

8.  North-western      „ 

28,262 

•830 

9.  Yorkshire  . 

26,732 

•953 

10.  Northern  Counties     . 

18,044 

•644 

11.  Monmoathithlre  and) 
Wales       .       .       I 

19,670 

•701 

Scotland   .... 

85.783 

1-274 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas 

3,429 

•122 

Ireland      .... 

106,877 

8-812 

British  Colonies 

15,389 

•549 

Foreign  Countries  . 

47,419 

1-691 

Bom  at  Sea 

971 

•035 

The  preceding  table  may  correct  some  popular 
errors.  Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Scotch  to  go  to  London  is  less  than  the 
tendency  of  the  people  of  any  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  except  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Taking 
1,000  as  the  population  basis,  there  are  to  1,000 
people  in  Scotland  nearly  12  Scotchmen  in  London, 
to  1,000  people  in  Yorkahiie  13  Yoricshiremen  in 
London,  to  1,000  people  in  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire 15  of  Welsh  birth  in  London,  to  1,000  people 
in  the  Northern  coonties  16  Northern  men  by  Inrth 
in  London. 

London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  and 
thither  the  representatives  of  other  nations,  of  the 
colonies,  and  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  resort ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  the  field  in  which  the  .populations  of 
the  several  counties  of  England  find  scope  for  their 
talents  and  their  industry.  The  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants are,  it  is  true,  indigenous,  for  1,741,177 
were  bom  within  ita  limits;  butof  thel,062J312who 
were  bom  elsewhere  852,994  were  bom  in  the 
extxa-metropolitan  counties  and  parts  of  counties 
of  England  and  Wales.  62  in  100  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  bom  in  London,  19  in  the  counties  of 
the  three  divisions  around  London,  7  in  the 
South-western  and  the  West  Midland  Counties,  4 
in  the  North  Midland  and  all  ^e  Northern  Coon- 
tica.  In  100  inhabitants  little  more  than  1|  were 
natives  of  Scotland,  nearly  4  (8-8)  were  natives  of 
Ireland,  '5  were  natives  of  British  colonies, 
1^7  were  natives  of  Foreign  countries. 

From  the  coonties  between  the  Wash  and  the 
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Ilnrobcr  there  u  a  small  but  constant  stream  of 
emij^nuito  to  London;  for  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham  have  to  1,000  inhabitants 
%  of  their  natives  in  London ;  while  the  counties 
around  the  Severn  have  the  somewhat  lai|^er  pro- 
]Mirtion  of  31  natives  in  London  to  1,000  mhabit- 
uitH.  The  stream  to  London  from  the  south  grows 
hrz^T,  and  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Sunerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts  send  128,442  of  their 
lutives  to  be  enumerated  in  London, — 70  natives 
u»  every  1,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  South- 
w<>>tera  counties.  The  influx  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ciiuutics  immediately  about  London  rises  to  still 
hiu'her  proportions,  and  to  1,000  inhabitants  the 
S'Uth  Midland  counties  had  114  natives,  the 
Situth-eastem  counties  123  natives,  the  Eastern 
counties  133  natives  resident  in  London.  Proxi- 
mity to  the  metropolis,  and  the  absence  of  manu- 
factures at  home,  first  drew  the  natives  of  these 
oiunttes  to  London,  and  the  migration  continues 
til  dow  thither  in  unabated  force.  Labourers, 
xrtL«Ans  of  various  kinds,  and  the  professional 
cLrkvses  go  to  London  probably  in  less  imequal 
pn)[)urtions  from  the  various  counties. 

London  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  said  by 
Tacitus  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Nero,  *  copid 
n^potiatornm  et  commeatutun  maxime  celebre.^ 
(A nasi.  lib.  xiv.  §  33.)  It  suffered  severely  in  the 
reviih  of  Boadicea,  but  it  speedily  recovered  from 
that  disaster,  and  has  always  been  the  largest  and 
in()<t  important  of  British  towns.  It  is  mainly 
iiiik'bted  for  its  early  and  long-continued  pros- 
fH'iity  to  its  admirable  situation.  Though  45  m. 
from  the  sea,  it  enjoyS|  owing  to  its  position  on  a 
^Teat  navigable  nver,  all  the  advantages  of  an 
I'Xitrllent  sea-port^  vessels  of  2,000  tons  burden 
a»niin«r  up  to  London  Bridge.  Had  it  been  built 
lower  down,  it  would  have  been  less  healthy  and 
more  exprised  to  hostile  attacks ;  and  had  it  been 
liL;t)er  up,  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
iijr>(imable  advantage  of  a  deep-water  harbour. 

Tlte  Romans  surrounded  London  with  walls. 
It  b  probable  that  its  limits  were  then  commen- 
5urate  with  the  part  of  the  city  said  to  be  *  within 
rhf  walls,'  reaching  from  the  end  of  Leadenhall 
>tn.'et  to  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  from  the 
IhacDes  to  London  Wall  and  Little  Britain.  The 
«ail  appears  to  have  inclosed  it  along  the  water 
&^  well  as  on  the  land  sides.  The  great  Roman 
r«)adjK,  called  WatUng  Street  and  Ermin  IStreet, 
»  well  as  the  via  vieinales,  centred  in  London. 

Ihe  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  buildings 
K'nders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
metmpffUs  at  any  particular  period.  If  included 
in  those  parts  is  only  the  area  presenting  a  solid 
mohs  of  houses,  its  length,  from  £.  to  W.,  may  be 
taken  at  7  m.,  and  its  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.,  at 
about  5  m.  The  extent  of  surface  covered  by 
huililings  is  estimated  at  about  20  sq.  m.,  so  that 
M.  Say,  the  celebrated  French  economist,  did  not 
n-ally  indulge  in  hyperbole  when  he  said,  *  Londrea 
»>sf  jAtti  tme  viUe:  e'eMt  une  province  couverte  tie 

Xotwitbstanding  its  immense  size,  it  is  not 
(iilHrult  for  strangers  to  make  their  way  in 
I/'ndoD.  The  Thames  runs  through  it  lengthwise 
lri>m  W.  to  £.,  and  most  of  the  great  fines  of 
>tre«t<i  axe  parallel  to  the  river,  being  intersected 
at  variable  distances  by  lines  of  cross  streets,  or  of 
^rrwtd  ninning  N.  and' S.  Of  the  former,  or  of  tlie 
I'ndtudinal  streets  parallel  to  the  river,  there  are 
two  principal  lines.  The  most  northerly  of  these 
*-nt«»is*  l>jQdon  on  the  W.  by  the  Bayswater  Koad, 
fwj^^^ing  in  front  of  the  fine  terraces  facing  the  N. 
•i'it'  <.f  Hyde  Park.  It  then  runs  along  Oxford 
^rr»>et,  about  1|  m.  in  length,  till,  after  passing 
tlio  S.  or  lower  end  of  Tuttculiam  Court  Koad,  it 
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unites  with  and  is  prolonged  by  Holbom,  a  wide 
and  handsome  street  about  1  m.  in  length ;  whence 
it  proceeds  through  Skinner  Street  and  Newgate 
Street,  till  it  reaches  Cheapside,  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  in  the  city,  adorned  at  its  western 
limit  by  a  statue  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  The  road 
next  passes  through  the  Poultry,  having  the  Bank 
and  the  Exchange  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  other,  along  Cornhill  to 
Leadenhall  Street ;  from  which  it  is  continued  by 
Whitechapel  and  the  Mile  End  Koad,  into  the 
coimtry.  Its  entire  length,  from  Hyde  Park  to 
the  Regent's  Canal,  Mile  End,  is  above  6  m. 

The  other  great  longitudinal  street,  to  the  S.  of 
that  now  traced,  enters  London  on  the  VV.  after 
passing  through  Kensington.  This  is  by  far  tho 
tinest  of  the  avenues  to  the  metropolis.  On  tho 
left  Kensington  Gardens  appear  like  an  ornamental 
forest;  Hyde  Park  gradually  rises  to  the  splendid 
terraces  on  the  N.,  and  is  bordered  on  the  E.  by 
magnificent  houses,  or  rather  palaces;  and  on  enter- 
ing Piccadilly  is  the  handsome  approach  to  Hyde 
Park  and  the  W.  front  of  Apsley  House,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
On  the  right  are  the  bold  arch  and  gate  leading 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  surmounted  by  the  statue 
of  the  *  Iron  Duke ;'  the  Green  Park  apparently 
stretching  to  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
and  a  long  line  of  splendid  buildings,  with  the 
Norwood  Hills  in  the  distAnce.  The  promise  of  a 
magnificent  ci  ty  is  not  belied  by  an  advance  through 
Piccadilly.  Tins,  which  is  the  first  of  the  London 
streets  traversed  by  the  traveller  from  the  W.,  is 
1  m.  in  length,  and  is  principally  built  only  on  the 
N.  side,  the  other  being  open  to  the  Green  Park. 
It  contains  many  splendid  private  residences  and 
shops.  On  reaching  the  E.  end  of  Piccadilly,  the 
continuous  line  of  street  divides  into  two  main 
lines:  one  of  these  runs  on  through  Coventry 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  Long  Acre,  and  Great 
Queen  Street,  till  it  unites  with  Holbom:  the 
other  line  deflects  to  the  right  through  the  Hay- 
market,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  E.  along  the 
line  of  E.  Pall  Mall,  through  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  past  St  Martin's  Church,  till  it  unites  with 
the  Strand.  This,  though  formerly  in  many 
places  narrow  and  encumbered,  is  now  a  magnifi- 
cent street :  it  follows  pretty  closely  the  line  of 
the  river,  from  which  it  is  not  far  distant ;  and 
besides  two  churehes  in  its  centre,  and  the  im- 
posing front  of  the  South  Eastern  railway  station 
at  Charing  Cross,  has  Exeter  Hall  on  its  N.,  and 
Somerset  House  on  its  S.  side.  Contiguous  to  the 
latter  is  Wellington  Street,  leading  to  Waterloo 
Bridge,  llie  Strand  terminates  at  the  ancient 
gate  of  Temple  Bar,  the  boundary  of  the  city  on 
the  W.  The  great  line  of  street  is  thence  pro- 
longed through  Fleet  Street,  at  the  E.  end  of 
which,  on  the  right,  is  a  fine  street  leading  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge;  and  on  the  left  Farriiigdon 
Street,  one  of  the  widest  in  the  city,  which  is 
prolonged  by  the  new  Victoria  Road  to  Islington. 
From  Fleet  Street  the  line  continues  up  Lud- 
gate liill — much  disfigured  recently  by  the  via- 
duct of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway, 
heavy  and  ugly  as  all  railway  architecture — 
till  it  reaches  St.  Paul's,  the  noblest  edifice  in  the 
kingdom. 

At  the  E.  end  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the 
wider  channel  of  communication  Joins  in  Cheap- 
side  the  grand  northern  line  already  traced,  coming 
from  Oxford  Street  and  Holbom;  but  another 
branch  of  the  former  line  mns  nearer  the  river, 
through  Cannon  Street,  full  of  warehouses  of 
immense  height,  Eastcheap,  and  Tower  Street,  to 
the  wide  area  of  Tower  Hill,  whence  it  may  l>c 
traced  cither  in  a  straight  line  tlirough  Katcliffe 
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Highway,  N.  of  the  London  Docks,  or  close  by  the 
river  along  Wapping  and  Shadwell,  where  the 
lines  again  form  a  single  street  leading  to  the  W. 
India  Docks.  The  street*  E.  of  the  Tower  are 
narrow,  and  lined  with  mean  houses,  mostly  occu- 

Sied  by  persons  connected  with  shipping.    This 
ne  is  altogether  about  6  m.  in  length. 

Another  line  of  street  which  unites  with  that 
last  described,  may  be  considered  as  beginning  at 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  close  to  which  is  an  open  quay, 
^  m.  in  length,  commanding  a  view  of  the  river 
and  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Lambeth.  The 
line  of  road  is,  however,  soon  separated  from  the 
river  by  ranges  of  buildings,  along  which  it  passes, 
till  it  reaches  Abingdon  Street.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  latter  it  runs  on,  having  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  left,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  Westminster  Hall  and  Bridge  on  the  right : 
after  leaving  these,  it  connects  with  Parliament 
Street,  and  then  with  the  spacious  street  called 
Whitehall,  in  which  are  the  Treasury,  Horse 
Guards  and  Admiralty,  separating  it  from  St. 
James's  Park  on  the  left,  and  the  Banqueting 
Hall,  with  other  handsome  mansions  shutting  out 
the  view  of  the  river.  The  magnificence  of  the 
buildings  in  this  short  line  of  street  is  unequalled, 
except  by  those  at  the  W.  entrance  of  Piccadilly, 
and  by  the  terraces  of  the  Regent's  Park.  Beyond 
Whitehall  is  Charing  Cross  and  Trafalgar  Square, 
with  the  Nelson  monument  in  its  centre,  and  the 
National  Gallerj'  on  its  N  W.  side.  Here  the  line, 
bending  £.  with  the  river,  unites  with  the  Strand, 
already  noticed. 

Among  the  principal  streets  running  from  N. 
to  S.,  the  first  and  most  westerly  is  the  Edgeware 
lioad,  with  its  continuations,  Park  Lane,  Grosvenor 
Place,  and  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road.  The  second 
street,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the  line  formed  of 
Portland  Place,  Regent  Street,  and  Waterloo 
Place,  extending  between  the  Regent's  and  St. 
James's  Parks,  and  forming  one  of  the  most 
splendid  public  thoroughfares  in  London,  as  well 
from  the  width  of  ro^  as  from  the  grandeur  of 
the  houses  and  shops  on  either  side.  At  ita  S. 
termination  is  a  granite  column,  surmounted  by 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to 
Geoige  IV.,  while  close  to  it  is  the  *  Guards  Me- 
morial,' by  John  Bell,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Crimean  campaign.  A  little  N.  of  Piccadilly 
the  line  curves  through  the  Quadrant,  a  handsome 
range  of  buildings.  From  this  point  it  continues 
northward  to  Oxford  Street,  where  it  expands 
into  a  circus,  and  then,  resuming  its  former  di- 
mensions, proceeds  to  the  church  in  Langham 
Place :  here,  by  a  slight  curve  westwards,  it  opens 
into  Portland  i'lace,  a  wide  and  well  built  street, 
formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, but  latterly  declining  in  the  scale  of 
fashion.  Park  Crescent  and  Park  Square,  opening 
into  the  Regent's  Park,  form  an  appropriate  com- 
pletion to  the  whole.  The  thin!  great  N.  and  S. 
line  is  a  contuiuation  southwards  of  the  road  from 
Hampstead:  it  passes  along  Tottenham  Court 
Road  to  the  E.  end  of  Oxford  Street,  fn>m  which 
point  its  course  may  be  traced  through  narrow 
streets  down  St,  Martin's  Lane  to  Charing  Cross : 
but  though  a  bus}%  it  is  an  intricate  thoroughfare, 
and  is  devoid  oV  architectural  interest.  The 
other  principal  N.  and  S.  lines  consist  of  Gray's 
Inn  Lane  and  Chancery  Lane;  Goswell  Street 
and  Aldersgate  Street ;  and  the  line  of  street  com- 
mencing at  the  Regent's  Canal  on  the  N.,  succes- 
sively called  Kingsland  Road,  Shoreditch,  Norton 
Folgate,  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  Gracechurch 
Street:  at  tlie  S.  termination  of  the  latter  this 
line  passes  over  London  Bridge^  and  is  thence 
prolonged  across  the  Borough  as  far  as  Kenning- 


ton  Church  in  Surrey :  its  length  U  about  4  m^ 
which  may  be  <x)nsidered  the  breadth  of  London 
in  this  quarter.  The  portion  of  this  line  at  and 
near  London  Bridge  affords  some  of  the  finest 
points  for  viewing  London  and  the  scener}-  on 
the  river.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  cross  streets,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  importance.  Among  others,  there  is  a 
spacious  road  from  Finsbury  Square  through  Moor- 
gate  Street.,  Princes  Street,  and  King  William 
Street,  to  London  Bridge, 

In  addition  to  the  various  routes  intercepting 
each  other  in  different  directions,  a  broad  line  of 
road  embraces  the  greater  part  of  London  on  the 
N.,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  the 
Boulevards  encircle  Paris.  It  commences  in  the 
Uxbridge  Road,  and  has  a  NE.  course  as  far  as 
King's  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  where,  tiuming  ea.«t- 
ward,  it  ascends  Pentonville  Hill^  and  entering 
the  City  Road,  terminates  in  Finsbury  Square. 
Underneath  this  road  lies  the  Metropolitan,  or 
Underground  railway. 

In  South  wark,  the  great  roads  from  the  different 
bridges  unite  at  the  old  posting  house  called  the 
Elephant  and  Castle.  They  are  generally  wide  and 
well-built  streets,  though,  with  the  exception  of 
Blackfriars  Road,  inferior  to  the  principal  thorough- 
fares N.  of  the  river.  A  line  of  street,  extencUng 
from  Westminster  Road  to  the  Borough,  connect:^ 
these  several  roads  with  each  other. 

Unlike  Edinburgh  and  many  other  great  towns, 
the  houses  in  London  are  not,*  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  Temple  and  Inns  of  Court,  divided 
into  stories,  or  so-called  *  flats,'  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  belong  to  or  are  hired  by 
one  individual,  by  whom,  however,  portions  of 
them  are  frequently  let  to  lodgers.  They  have 
usually  a  story  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street, 
compnsing  the  kitchen  and  other  office  above 
which  are  usually  3  or  4,  or  more  stories.  The 
smaller  and  by  fax  the  most  numerous  class  of 
houses  have  narrow  fronts,  containing  one  room 
or  shop  in  the  front  of  the  street  floor,  and  that 
immediately  above  it,  the  stair  and  a  smaller 
apartment  occupying  the  back  part;  the  two 
upper  floors  are  frequently  divided  into  smaller 
apartments.  Every  house  has  the  advantage  of 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  water;  and  in  all 
the  tetter  class  of  houses  it  is  supplied  to  the 
top  as  well  as  to  the  under  story.  The  refuse 
water  and  drainage  of  every  house  is  conveyed  by 
a  covered  drain  to  the  sewer,  or  grand  receptacle 
in  the  centre  of  the  street,  sunk  l^low  the  line  of 
the  lateral  drains.  Most  houses  have  cellars  oppo- 
site to  them  under  the  street  for  the  stowage  of 
coal,  and  such  like  articles.  No  filth  is  ever  laid 
down  upon  the  streets,  which  have  universally 
flagged  foot-paths  along  each  side ;  and  notvrith- 
standing  the  concourse  of  horses,  and  the  grind- 
ing of  the  pavement  by  carriages,  the  streets  aK, 
speaking  generally,  extremely  well  kept. 

Until  a  comparatively  late  period  the  external 
appearance  of  the  houses  of  London  was  little  in 
harmony  with  the  wealth  of  their  occupiers  and 
the  richness  of  their  interiors.  Internal  comfoit 
was  long  the  only,  as  it  still  is  the  chief,  object 
of  the  iXndoner.  Provided  his  honse  were  clean, 
commodious,  and  well  and  handsomely  furnished, 
he  cared  little  about  its  outside.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  interminable  rows  of  dull-looking  faric^ 
houses,  erected  with  little  or  no  regard  to  ani- 
formity,  led  strangers  to  remark  that  the  b«t 
streets  resembled  long  walls  pierced  with  holes 
for  doors  and  windows.  Even  Bond  Street  was 
said,  in  1810,  by  an  intelligent  foreigner,  to  be 
*an  ugly  inconvenient  street,  the  attractions  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  undexBUnd.'    Bat  the  same 
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author  (Simond)  adds — *  Yoa  cannot  pass  the 
threrthold  without  being  struck  with  the  look  of 
•tnler  and  neatness  of  the  interior.  Instead  of 
the  abominable  filth  of  the  common  entrance  and 
comnion  stairs  of  a  French  house,  here  you  step 
fr»m  the  Terv  street  on  a  neat  floorcloth  or  carpet, 
the  wall  painted  or  papered,  a  lamp  in  its  glnsn 
l^all  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  every  afmrt- 
meiit  in  the  same  style.  All  is  neat,  compact, 
and  independent.' 

With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  St.  PauVs, 
Wctjlminster  Abbey,  Somerset  House,  and  a  few 
more  churches  and  public  buiraings,  London  dia- 
{.'Uyed,  till  within  the  last  40  or  50  years,  little 
architectund  elegance.  In  more  recent  times,  how- 
evnr,  the  erection  of  magnificent  ranges  of  build- 
u!js.  in  every  direction,  has  made  the  British 
nucnipolis  as  superior  to  most  capitals  iu  ap- 
ffaranoe,  as  it  has  long  been  in  wealth,  clean- 
line's,  and  comfort.  The  line  of  Regent  Street 
b^L'i  been  already  mentione<l,  to  which  may  be 
xUivd  the  Ke^rent's  Park,  '  affording  a  landscape 
ix;und»i  by  lulls,  and  more  than  half  surrounded 
br  a  large  circuit  of  buildings,  worthy  the  capital 
of  the  world.  Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares,  and 
the  adjoining  streets  and  squares  on  the  estate 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  with  the  terraces 
in  Carlton  Gardens,  have  all  been  raised  within 
the  la»t  half  a  centur}%  and  are  probably  un- 
ef{iialled  for  symmetry  and  magnificence.  Within 
a  .Ktill  shorter  space  a  splendid  city  has  been 
built  on  the  elevated  ground  on  the  north  and 
we<t  nde  of  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens ; 
and  another  a  little  further  northwards,  on  ground 
cijnimonly  designated  as  *  Tybumia.*  Tliese,  and 
a  v&sit  number  of  other  streets  and  blocks  of 
t«>u»es  u^  the  town  as  well  as  the  outlying 
^uhurbs,  render  the  W.  end  of  London  a  residence 
worthy  the  wealthiest  aristocracy  in  the  world. 
Hat  die  improvements  effected  of  late  years  in 
the  city,  or  oldest  part  of  the  town,  have  been 
equally  great  and  striking.  The  new  streets 
that  lead  from  the  Bank  to  London  Bridge  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  Moorfields  on  the  other, 
its  well  as  the  noble  thoroughfare  known  as 
Caimon  Street,  are  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  when 
it  b  borne  in  mind  that  the  ground  which  they 
trarerse  was  previously  occupied  by  a  dense 
Ta&:a  c^  houses  which  had  to  be  purchased  at  a 
hi(;h  price,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  as  much 
credit  to  the  public  spirit  as  to  the  taste  of  the 
citizens.  A  number  of  new  bridges  over  the 
Thames  forms  no  email  addition  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  houses  of  London,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions are  built  of  brick.  But  within  the  last  few 
yeaiH  tho$e  in  the  principal  streets  have  been 
nio?itIy  plastered  or  stuccoed  over,  and  their  fronts 
made  to  imitate  freestone.  This  method  of 
'dressing  up'  houses  has  contributed,  as  some 
think,  materially  to  the  improved  appearance  of 
the  town.  The  cheapness  of  *  stucco,'  however, 
Allows  it  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior  class  of 
houses,  where  the  elaborateness  of  ornament  that 
cuuld  not  be  executed  in  stone  at  many  times  the 
<^t,  seems  rather  out  of  place,  and  not  altogether 
in  good  taste.  But  the  insides,  as  well  as  the 
uut-id»,  of  the  houses  have  been  greatly  im- 
prove within  the  last  30  or  40  years ;  those  now 
and  lately  built  being  far  more  conveniently  con- 
>tracted  than  formerly,  and  better  suited  to  the 
occiimmodation,  the  comfort,  and  the  health  of 
their  inmates. 

It  is  frequently  both  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous 
noattcr  to  get  across  a  crowded  street,  or  one 
roach  frequented  by  carriages.  This  difUculty 
hzf,  however,  been  *  in  some  parts  lessened  by 


constructing  raised  landing-places  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  protected  by  pillars  and  lamps,  to 
which  passengers  may  resort.  But  though  these 
conveniences  do  not  cause  any  sensible  obstruction 
to  carriages,  their  supply  is  scanty  in  the  extreme; 
there  not  being,  in  fact,  one  where  there  should  be 
ten.  A  better  method  still  for  obviating  the  dangers 
of  the  *  criK^sings '  would  be  subterranean  footpaths 
at  the  most  crowded  syyots,  which  might  be  made 
at  a  small  expense — or,  at  any  rate,  an  expense  less 
than  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  It  apfiears  from  ofticial  returns  that  the 
number  of  people  killed  in  the  streets  of  London 
by  'accidents,'  from  the  12th  of  March,  1864,  to  the 
1st  of  April,  1865,  amounted  to  233.  Consider- 
ing that  the  number  of  {leople  killed  by  railway 
'accidents'  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to 
but  25  i>er  annum  on  the  average,  there  is  some- 
thing frightful  in  this  slaughter  of  the  streets 
of  London. 

Parliamentary  and  other  Divisions, — The  most 
popular  division  of  London  is  into  three  parts :  the 
City,  the  West  End, and  the  Borough;  Temple  Bar 
di\  iding  the  city  from  the  west  end,  and  the  river 
separating  both  these  portions  from  the  Borough. 
Tnis  division  is  necessarily  vague,  and,  for  specific 
punx)ses,  different  divisions  are  made.  The  city 
of  London  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  and  is  the  seat  of  commerce  on  the 
largest  scale.  The  city  of  Westminster,  W.  of 
the  city  of  London,  contains  the  royal  palaces, 
the  houses  of  parL,  the  law  courts,  most  of  the 
public  ofhces,  and  the  town  residences  of  nearly 
all  the  nobility  and  aristocracy.  The  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  however,  do  not  com- 
prise above  a  tenth  part  of  the  area,  or  a  sixth 
part  of  the  {xip.  of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 
For  parliamentary  elections,  the  metro|>olis  is 
divided  into  7  districts :  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster;  the  borough  of  Finsbury,  N.  of  the 
city  of  London ;  the  Tower  Uamlcts,  E.  of  Fins- 
bury  and  the  city ;  Marylebone,  N.  of  the  city  of 
VV^estminster ;  and  2  districts  S.  of  the  river, 
Southwark  on  the  E.,  and  Lambeth  on  the  W. 
side. 

The  area  of  the  city  of  London,  which  com- 
prises only  a  small  portion  of  the  metropolis,  is 
estimatefl  at  about  570  acres.  Its  boundaury  line, 
leaving  the  Thames  at  Temple  Lane,  passes 
northwards,  crossing  Fleet  Street  at  Temple  Bar, 
and  Holbom  at  *  llolbom  Bars.'  Turning  east- 
ward, it  thence  takes  an  undulating  course,  in- 
closing Smithfield,  Finsbury  Circus,  and  Bishops- 
gat«  Street  S.  of  Spittal  Square.  It  thence  passes 
SK.  through  Petticoat  Lane  to  Aldgate,  from 
which  point  the  boundary',  pursuing  a  SSW.  course* 
reaches  the  Thames  bv  a  very  irregular  line,  ex- 
cluding the  Tower,  the  citv  is  divided  into  108 
parishes,  of  which  97  are  said  to  be  '  within,'  and 
11  *  without'  the  walls.  This  division  is  now 
merely  nominal,  the  ancient  city  boundary  having 
long  disappeared,  although  the  city  gates,  where 
the  walls  passed  the  great  thoroughfares,  were 
standing  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century'. 

The  E.  boundary  of  the  city  of  Westmmster 
coincides  with  the  W.  boundary  of  London  at  the 
Thames  and  Temple ;  it  thence  runs  N  W.  to  the 
junction  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Oxford 
StreeL  The  latter  street  constitutes  the  whole  N. 
boundary  as  far  as  the  W.  extremity  at  Kensington 
Gardens.  From  this  point  a  veiy  irregular  Une, 
running  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  forms  the  W. 
boundary.  It  then  turns  to  the  SW.  along  the 
Serfjentine  river,  on  leaving  which  it  goes  S.  until 
it  reaches  the  Thames  near  Chelsea  HospitaL 

The  five  metropolitan  boroughs  are  onlv  par- 
liomentar}',  and  not  municipal,  divisions,  Aiaiyle- 
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bone  includcA  the  three  parishes  of  Marylcbone, 
I*addington,  and  St.  Pancras :  Finsbury  comprises 
nine  parishes,  and  the  Rolls'  Liberty;  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets  includes  tiflecn ;  Southwark  em- 
braces not  only  the  municipal  borough,  but  the 
parishes  of  Bermondsey  and  Kothcrhithe;  and 
Lambeth  comprises  Camberwell  and  Newington, 
as  well  as  the  parish  of  its  own  name. 

At  the  general  election  of  18G5,  the  seven  par- 
liamentary divisions  of  the  metropolis  had  137,777 
electors,  who  returned  sixteen  members.  The  city, 
returning  four  members,  had  17,503  electors; 
Westminster,  returning  two  members,  had  18,522 
electors ;  Marylebone,  returning  two  members,  hail 
24,21U  electors ;  Finsbury,  returning  two  members, 
had 24,106  electors;  the  Tower  Hamlets,  returning 
two  members,  had  31,251  electors;  Southwark, 
returning  two  members,  had  12,058  electors;  and, 
finally,  Lambeth,  returning  two  members,  had 
25,037  electors  inscribed  on  the  rolls. 

Parka  and  Squares. — The  W.  end  of  the  town 
is  beautified  and  rendered  healthy  by  four  exten- 
sive parks,  appropriately  called  the  lungs  of  Lon- 
don. They  are  open  to  the  public ;  and,  though 
each  has  a  different  character,  they  all  afford 
ample  scope  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Hyde 
Park  (once  the  manor  of  Hvde,  and  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster),  lying  W.  of  Piccadilly 
and  Oxford  Street,  and  between  the  roads  leading 
therefrom,  contains  about  400  acres,  and  has  a 
large  and  deep  artificial  lake,  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some bridge  of  five  arches.  This  lake,  which  is 
slightly  bent,  is,  by  an  absurd  misnomer,  called  the 
Serpentine  river.  The  whole  of  this  park  was, 
till  within  recent  years,  an  open  field,  dotted  with 
trees,  and  traversed  by  carnage  wa^'s  It  is  now 
laid  out,  in  parts,  as  a  garden,  with  well-kept 
flower  beds,  ornamental  walks,  statues,  and  foun- 
tains. The  whole  of  the  grounds,  as  well  as  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  lying  W.  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  trench  and  wall,  are  open  to 
the  public  St.  James's  Park,  between  the  Horse 
Guards  and  Buckingham  Palace,  is  less  than  a 
fourth  part  of  Hyde  Park,  and  not  so  open ;  its 
site  being  low,  damp,  and  marshy.  Within  recent 
years,  however,  the  central  part  has  been  taste- 
fully laid  out,  and  what  was  a  dirty  straight  canal, 
running  through  a  manh,  has  been  converted  into 
a  varied  sheet  of  water,  interspersed  with  islands 
affording  a  secure  retreat  to  numerous  aquatic 
birds,  and  surrounded  by  lawns,  shrubberies,  and 
trees.  The  avenues  on  the  N.  side  of  this  park 
are  open  to  all  pedestrians,  but  only  to  the  horses 
and  carriages  or  some  pri\'ileged  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  llie  S.  drive  is  open  to  all  private 
and  hackney  carriages.  The  Green  Park,  a  tri- 
angular piece  of  ground,  about  as  large  as  St. 
James's,  from  which  it  gradually  rises  to  Piccadilly, 
is  open,  well  aired,  and  forms  a  sort  of  miniature 
Hyde  Park.  Along  its  £.  margin  are  some  of  the 
most  splendid  houses  in  the  metropolis,  incL  those 
of  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  the 
Ti^rl  of  Lllesmere.  The  latter,  in  the  Palladian 
style,  is  a  noble  palace,  and  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent private  residences  in  London. 

The  Regent's  Park,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Hyde  Park,  with  an  equally  varied  surface,  was 
formed  during  the  regency,  in  the  latt«r  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  IIL  It  is  sit.  N.  of  Portland 
Place,  on  high  ground,  surrounded  by  elegant 
buildings  But  it  has  a  clay  subsoil,  and  is  rather 
damp,  although  being  tolerably  well  drained. 
Neither  is  it,  uke  most  of  the  other  {Mirks,  a  place 
wholly  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  and  re- 
creation of  the  public;  but,  on  the  contrary',  the 
public  is  shut  out  from  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  extent,  and  some  even  of  its  finest  ports  have 


been  let  to  private  individuals  who  have  built 
villas  upon  them.  This  cannot  but  be  held  a  pr«^^ 
abuse  of  public  property ;  and  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  it  should'  have  been  allowe<l  tu  be 
perpetrated,  almost  without  notice.  The  gardens*  of 
the  Zoological  Society  are  situated  on  the  N.  M<le 
of  this  park,  and  the  central  portion  is  occupied  by 
the  garilens  of  the  Botanical  Society. 

A  portion  of  the  advantages  so  long  enjoyed  by 
the  W.  end  of  the  town  in  the  possession  of  its 
four  parks,  has  been  conferred,  more  recently,  on 
the  eastern  and  the  south-western  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  where  large  open  spaces,  respectively 
called  Victoria  Park  and  BaUersea  Park,  have 
l)een  laid  out  in  grass  plots,  and  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  fine  trees,  flower  beds,  founuins,  autl 
even  artificial  lakes.  Victoria  Park,  comprising: 
about  300  acres,  is  situated  a  little  to  tlie  NK.  of 
Betbnal  Green;  and  Battersea  Park,  the  only 
public  park  of  London  adjoining  the  river  Tliami-N 
IS  W.  of  Lambeth,  right  opposite  Chelsea  Hospital 
Tlie  cost  of  bu^dng  the  land  and  making  both  tbe?e 
parka  was  borne  by  the  government. 

The  squares  of  London  are  pretty  numerous  in 
all  parts,  but  the  largest  and  han'dsomest  are  in 
the  W.  end.  In  many  the  houses  are  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  the  central  gardens  well  laid  (Wt. 
Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  and  Hanover  Squares,  which 
lie  between  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly,  were 
formerly,  and  still  are,  favourite  resorts  of  th« 
aristocracy.  Belgrave  Square,  however,  with  the 
surrounding  streets  and  squares,  and  Carlton  Ter- 
race are  still  more  fashionable  quarters.  St.  James's 
Square,  between  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  and 
Cavendish,  Portman.  and  Manchester  Squares,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Oxford  Street,  are  mostly  oocupie«l 
by  persons  of  distinction.  Further  E.  are  Rui«»*  11 
and  Bedford  Squares,  and  a  cluster  of  squares  to 
the  N.  of  these,  chiefly  occupied  by  roerchantji  and 
tradesmen.  Lincoln's  Iim  Fields,  S.  of  Holbom, 
is  a  large  and  well-built  square,  and  its  inclosure 
is  more  tastefully  laid  out  than  any  other  in  this 
part  of  the  metropolis.  Finsbury  Square  lies  N. 
of  the  citv,  and  near  it  is  Finsbury  Circus.  Otlicr 
squares,  formed  of  good  houses,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Statues  and  Public  Monuments, — Several  of  the 
best  square  are  decorated  witti  statues;  among 
which  nay  be  remarked  those  of  Charles  II., 
William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.  in  Soho,  St. 
James's,  Queen's,  and  Leicester  Spuares ;  that  of 
George  I.  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  of  William,  duke 
of  Cumberland,  in  Cavendbh  Square;  of  Pitt,  by 
Chantrey,  in  Hanover  Square ;  of  Fox,  bv  West- 
macottjin  Bloomsbury  Square;  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  by  the  same  sculptor,  in  Russell  Square : 
and  of  George  IV.,  by  Chantrey,  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  Other  statues  and  monuments  are  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  among  which 
are  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  by  Le 
Soeur,  at  Cnaring  Cxoss ;  of  James  II.,  b^  Gibbons, 
behind  Whitehall ;  of  Anne,  bv  Bird,  in  fmnt  of 
St.  Paul's;  of  George  IIL,  bv'Wyatt,  Pall  Mall; 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  Park  Crescent ;  of  William 
IV.,  in  King  William  Street,  city ;  of  Canning,  by 
Chantrey,  in  Palace  Yard ;  of  General  Kapier,  by 
Behnes,  at  Chaiing  Cross ;  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, by  Wyatt,  over  the  grand  arch  at  the 
junction  of  the  street,  at  Hyde  Park  Corocr,  with 
the  road  leading  by  Constitution  Hill  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace ;  and  another  statue  of  the  duke,  by 
Chantrey,  opposite  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
city.  At  the  bottom  of  Waterloo  Place  and  ihe 
junction  of  Pall  Mall,  stands  the  *  Guards  Me- 
morial,' a  monument  in  honour  of  the  Guards  v\w 
fell  in  the  Crimean  war;  and  near  the  K  entranoe 
to  Hyde  Park  is  a  statue  copied  from  a  figure  at 
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Kome,  said,  biit  without  any  authority,  to  be  that 
ol'  Achilles.  It  is  of  brass,  and  was  formed  out  of 
cumon  captured  by  the  Duke  of  WellingtOD,  in 
whose  honour  it  was  erected,  and  to  whom  it  is 
t05cribed  '  by  the  ladies  of  England.* 

The  Munument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  built  in 
1671-77,  to  commemorate  the  burning  of  London, 
LI  a  fluted  Doric  column,  202  ft.  in  height,  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  pedestal  is  deco^ 
mted  by  a  representation,  in  relief,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  sculptured  by  Gibber :  at  the  top 
of  the  column  is  a  gallery  affording  a  view  of  the 
K  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  summit  is  a 
blazing  urn.  The  York  Column  is  a  plain  Doric 
pillar  uf  granite,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  colossal 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  height  of  the 
ciilamn  u  124  ft,  and  above  the  capital  is  an  iron 
^'sllerr,  fh>m  which  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the 
W.  end  of  the  town.  This  column,  erected  in  1 833, 
U  Mtuated  on  the  X.  side  of  St.  James's  Park,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Waterloo  Place.  A  fluted  Co- 
rinthian column,  with  a  capital  of  cast  metal,  has 
licfn  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square  in  honour  of 
XclHtn.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  stone  of 
the  hero;  and  on  its  pedestal  are  some  spirited 
KHiIptures  in  a/to  reliew^  in  bronze,  representing 
hi^  <ieath,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  events  of 
^L>  life.  It  is  176  ft.  6  in.  high  from  me  base  to 
ViW  top  of  the  statue;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  a 
j>  H)r  effect,  expressed  by  the  wits  in  the  saying 
that  government  here  has  *  mast-headed  the  ad- 
n.inV 

Bridges. — The  Thames,  which,  in  its  course 
thruu^h  London,  has  a  medium  width  of  about 
Lii^x)  (t.,  is  crossed  by  thirteen  bridga«s  of  which 
ci;iht  are  devoted  to  the  ordinary  traffic,  and  five 
to  railways.    The  oldest  bridge  ovtr  the  Thames 
ff  which  there  is  any  record,  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture thrown  across  the  river  early  in  the  11th 
(ontury;  but  the  frequent  and  costly  repairs  iu- 
riiojieiijiable  for  its  maintenance  led  to  the  oon- 
<ruction  of  one  of  more  durable  materials.     A 
rtitne  bridge,  of  pointed  architecture,  was  com- 
;>t(>red  in  1209,  which,  by  means  of  occasional  re- 
nnvationv,  was  kept  standing  till  1834.    Down  to 
the  middle  of  last  century,  this  was  the  only  bridge 
Utween  London  and  South wark.    The  great  iii- 
Ciinvenience  of  a  circuitous  j(  umey  from  the  west 
md  of  the  town  to  the  citv  before  the  river  could 
lie  crrtssed  by  carriages,  Induced  parliament,  in 
17.i^,  to  make  a  grant  for  the  erection  of  West- 
minster Bridge  at  the  courtnend  of  the  metropolis. 
( >1<1  Blackfriars  Bridge  (intended  by  its  projectors 
to  have  been  called  Pitt  Bridge,  in' honour  of  the 
t'rxt  great  statesman  of  the  name  of  Pitt),  was 
luilt  about  20  years  after,  the  expense  of  its  con- 
.*( ruction  being  defrayed  by  a  toll  exacted  during 
r.<  years.     Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges 
^ffe  built  of  Portland  stone,  which,  being  too  soft 
to  re^Likt  the  constant  attrition  of  the  water,  and  of 
the  ice  of  winter,  their  piers  were  so  much  worn 
a«  to  threaten  thetr  entire  destruction ;  the  former, 
tlierefrtre,  bad  to  be  taken  down  in  1861,  and  the 
liitU'T  in  1^5.    The  new  bridge  at  Westminster, 
1  iiilt  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Page,  was  opened  in 
1  ^^^$,  and  the  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  likewise 
ritsi^rneij  \jy  )|r.  Page,  is  to  be  completed  in  1867. 
New  Westminster  Bridge,  built  at  an  expense  of 
nt'ar  400,(K)0iL,  is  generally  considered  the  hand- 
^•mest  as  well  as  most  convenient  bridge  of  the 
mrtrupolia.     It  is  quite  level,  and  has  two  foot- 
ways of  13  ft.  width ;  two  tramways  for  heavy 
tratiic.  each  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  a  roadway  of  40  ft  for 
!  »'ht  traffic     The  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  the 
c-ii mated  cost  of  which  is  250,000£.,  will  be  9  ft, 
tiArrower  than  Westminster  Bridge.    South  wark 
bridge,  which  was  once  held  the  most  splendid 


structure  of  its  kind,  was  completed  in  1819.  It 
is  of  iron,  and  has  only  three  arches,  the  span  of 
that  in  the  centre  being  240  ft,  and  the  weight  of 
metal  in  it  1,665  tons.  Waterloo  Bridge,  which 
Canova  said  was  '  worth  a  visit  from  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  earth,'  is  of  ^uite,  and  has  9  ellip- 
tical arches,  each  120  ft.  m  widtlu  It  was  built 
by  a  joint  stock  company,  at  a  cost  of  1,150,000/., 
and  opened  to  the  public  in  1817.  A  toll  of  one 
half-penny  is  charged  on  this  bridge  for  all  foot 
passengers,  and  of  2tL  for  hackney  carriages. 
London  Bridge,  like  the  Southwark  and  Waterloo 
Bridges,  was  planned  by  John  Rennie.  It  is  built 
of  granite,  the  span  of  the  centre  arch  being  150 
ft.,  and  is  a  noble  specimen  of  bridge  architecture. 
The  heavy  expeiue  of  this  fabric,  amounting  to 
2,000,OOOiC  sterling,  was  partly  defrayed  by  a  duty 
on  all  coal  brought  into  the  pool,  and  partly  from 
the  revenues  of  property  appropriated  ibr  the  sup- 
port of  *  London  Bndge.' 

Of  the  five  railway  bridges  that  cross  the  river 
Thaines  within  the  metropolis,  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  they  are  undoubtedly  useful  struc- 
tures, built  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Two  of 
these  bridges  belong  to  the  South  Eastern  railway 
company — -that  at  Charing  Cross  taking  the  site 
of  a  former  suspension  bridge,  transferred  to  Clifton 
— while  one  accommodates  the  ttafRc  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  line ;  another  that  of  the 
lines  terminating  at  Victoria  station,  Pimlico ;  and 
the  highest  on  the  river,  that  of  the  South  Western 
and  Great  Western  railways. 

The  famous  Thames  Tunnel,  which  passes  under 
the  river  between  Wapping  and  Rothcrhithe,  effects 
a  connection  between  its  banks  nearly  2  m.  below 
London  Bridge.  The  erection  of  a  bridge  m  the 
centre  of  the  port  was  of  course  impracticable,  and 
the  mode  of  uniting  the  two  shores,  without  injury 
to  the  shipping  interest,  was  long  a  difiicult  pro^ 
blem  for  engineers.  It  was  at  length  solvea  l)y 
Sir  I.  Brunei,  who  designed  and  compleled  the 
tunneL  It  consists  of  a  hollow  brick  <^linder,  or 
tube,  subdivided  into  two  road-ways,  each  15  ft. 
high  and  1 2  ft.  broad.  Notwithstanding  the  danger 
attending  the  execution  of  the  work,  owing  to  the 
perpetual  oozing  through  and  occasional  bursting 
in  of  tlie  river,  the  loss  of  life  during  the  15  years 
it  occupied  was  very  inconsiderable.  But  it  has 
hitherto  been  a  most  unprofitable  speculation,  and 
will  probably  have  to  Ge  turned  into  a  railway 
tunneU  Projects  to  this  effect  have  long  been  en- 
tertained, but  the  great  difliculty  in  their  execu- 
tion has  been  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
docks,  far  too  deep  to  allow  the  subtenanean  ap^ 
proach  of  railways. 

Palaces  and  Houses  of  Parliament — St.  James's 
Palace  at  the  west  end  of  Pall  Mall,  is  an  irregular, 
mean-looking  brick  building,  totally  unworthy 
the  name  of  palace:  it  was  erected  by  Hennr 
VlII.,  on  the  site  of  a  hospital  for  female  leper*, 
which  existed  in  the  11th  century.  The  interior, 
however,  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  it  is  well 
adapted  for  court  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  which 
are  mostly  held  in  it.  The  chapel  attached  to 
this  edifice  is  that  used  for  the  ancient  hospitaL 

Buckingham  Palace,  at  the  W.  end  of  St.  James's 
Park,  occupies  the  site  of  Arlington  House,  pulled 
doiim  by  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  erected  in  its  stead  a  plain  respectable  man- 
sion. Having  been  purchased  by  George  III.  in 
1762,  it  became  the  favourite  abode  of  Queen 
Charlotte.  Under  George  IV.,  whose  rage  for 
building  was  as  decided  as  his  taste  was  equivocal, 
Buckingham  House  was  entirely  rebuilt;  and 
became,  in  1837,  the  town-residence  of  the  Queen. 
Till  recently  the  principal  front  to  the  E.  consisted 
of  three  bides  of  a  squoLre,  a  marble  arch  (a  miuia- 
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ture  imitation  of  that  of  Constantine  at  Rome) 
being  a  little  in  advance  of  its  narfow  projecting 
Kings.  But  this  arch,  which  did  not  harmonise 
with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  was,  at  the 
same  time,  mean  and  pahri*,  was  removed  in  1850. 
A  new  eastern  front  has,  also,  been  given  to  the 
building,  which  is  now  cjuadrangular.  Tliis  new 
i)ortion  is  of  great  magmtude  \  and  tliougli,  per- 
haps, some  of  its  details  may  be  objected  to,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  imposing  structure.  The  apart- 
ments in  it  are  more  lofty  than  those  in  the  other 
j)ortions  of  the  building,  and  are  better  fitted  for 
state-display.  The  garden  facade,  an  elevation  of 
the  Corinthian  order  on  a  nistic  basement,  is  the 
best  part  of  the  palace  built  by  George  IV.  The 
gallery,  about  160  ft.  in  length,  conUins  some 
good  pictures.  Except  in  the  new  front,  the  rooms 
in  the  basement  story  are  low,  and  some  of  them, 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  corridors  and  pas- 
sages, are  badly  lighted. 

The  situation  of  this  palace  is  not  favourable. 
It  is  closelv  hemmed  in  on  the  S.  side  by  inferior 
houses;  wfiile,  on  the  W.  side,  the  grounds  are 
overlooked  by  the  tall  houses  in  Grosvenor  Place. 
Until  the  year  1865,  the  road  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and  along  the  Mall,  not  being  paved,  but  covered 
with  a  compound  of  gravel  and  clay,  became  in 
wet  weather  a  mere  puddle. 

The  old  Houses  of  Parliament  stood  upon  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  the  palace  of  Westminster. 
Their  appearance  was  far  from  imposing ;  but  a 
certain  degree  of  antiquated  splendour,  die  asso- 
ciations connected  with  their  history,  and  the 
importance  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
appropriated,  made  them  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen.  They  were,  howevci*,  wholly 
destroj'ed  by  fire  on  the  16th  October,  1834.  Pre- 
parations were  made  immediately  after  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice,  on  a  scale  infinitely 
larger  and  more  sumptuous  than  the  old  one.  The 
new  pAlace,  built  after  the  designs,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Barry,  was  not  completed  till  the 
year  1864,  so  that  ita  erection  took  thirty  years. 
The  expenditure  in  money  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  time,  for  it  cost  above  two  millions  sterling. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
is  about  eight  acres ;  the  buildings  have  a  river 
frontage  of  900  ft.,  with  a  terrace  of  Aberdeen 
granite  680  ft  long  by  30  it  broad.  The  Victoria 
Tower,  chiefly  designed  for  correcting  the  low 
situation  of  the  edifice,  commanded,  as  it  is,  by 
Westminster  Abbey,  rises  to  the  height  of  340  ft. 
The  clock,  at  the  opposite,  or  eastern  end,  is  320  ft. 
high,  and  the  centhil  spire  300  ft.  The  royal 
entrance  in  the  Victoria  Tower  is  a  majestic  gate- 
way, 65  ft  in  height.  The  palace  is  altogether  an 
edifice  with  the  stamp  of  grandeur'  visibly  im- 
pressed upon  it)  though  adverse  critics  contend 
that  it  is  overlaid  with  an  endless  profusion  of 
minute  ornaments,  which  detract  from  its  simpli- 
city, appear  paltry,  and  catch  soot  and  smoke, 
besides  forming  convenient  receptacles  for  swal- 
lows' nests.  The  passages  inside^  being  in  the 
last  degree  complicated,  a^  also  more  like  the 
mazes  m  a  labyrinth  than  the  corridors  in  a 
palace.  The  House  of  Lords  is  as  gorgeous  as 
gilding  and  painting  can  make  it ;  but  the  House 
of  Commons  has  greater  simplicity. 

The  Government  Oflices,  includmg  the  Treasury, 
Home  Office,  and  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  W.  side 
of  W^hitehall,  have  been  much  improved  by  the 
erection  of  a  uniform  and  handsome  palatial  front. 
The  Board  of  Control  has  an  Ionic  portico,  but  is, 
otherwise,  a  plain  building.  The  Ordnance  and 
Admiralty  ofiSces  make  no  pretensions  to  display ; 
and  the  *  Horse  Guards,*  wliich  does  pretend  to  it,  I 
is  in  very  bad  taste;    Many  of  the  public  ofiices  | 


are  in  Somerset  House,  once  a  palace,  occupiod  by 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  The  old  building  wjis 
taken  down  in  1775;  and  the  present  quadrau^^n- 
lar  structure,  designed  by  Sir  William  Charobcns 
was  completed  in  1782,  and  distributed  into  g.v- 
vernment  ofiices.  The  street  front  is  only  2»M)  ft. 
in  length,  but  that  facing  the  river  is  800  ft  in 
length,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  elevations  in 
London.  An  eastern  wing  was  added  by  Kinj;'!* 
College,  in  1830,  in  completion  of  the  arcliitect'i 
design. 

On  the  river's  bank,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  city, 
is  tfie  Tower, 

*  With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  mnrder  fed.* 

Tliis  rude  fortress,   about  \  m.  below  London 
Bridge,  was  begun  bv  William  the  Conquen>r  in 
1078.     The  original  building,    now   called  th«? 
White  Tower,  was  completed  m  1098.    Additions 
were  made  by  Henry  III.  in  1240,  by  Edward  IV. 
in  1465,  and  the  whole  was  substantiallv  repaired 
by  Charles  II.  in  1663.    The  Grand  Storehou**,  a 
large  building  N.  of  the  ^\'hite  Tower,  begun  by 
James  II.  and  completed  by  William  111.,  was 
burnt  down  in  1841,  when  about  280,000  stand  of 
inuskets  and  small  arms  were  destroyed.    On  tho 
site  of  this  storehouse  a  large  semi-Gothic  struc- 
ture, called  the  Wellington  ikrracks,  and  servin*? 
partly  as  such,  and  partly  as  an  announ*,hasbeea 
erected.      It  is  fire-proof,  and  is  constnicted  w 
that  it  could  not  easily  be  taken,  onlc^  artillery- 
were  employed  against  it.      The  tower    was  \ 
royal  palace  during  more  than  five  centuries.    It 
was  long,  and  still  in  fact  is,  a  state  prison ;  a«<l 
several  roval  personages  and  many  nobles,  and 
distinguished  commoners,    perished  in  this  edi- 
fice, some  by  the  hands  of  public  executioners 
and  some  by  the  dagger  and  bowl  of  the  as^ajviii. 
It  anciently  contained  several  detached  ma&$€9  irf 
building,  most  of  which  have  now  disappeared. 
The  original  tower,  now  called  the  White  Tower, 
still  remains  the  principal  edifice.    The  Martin 
Tower  is  now  called  the  Jewel  Tower.    The  Lan- 
tern Tower,  the  Royal  Palace,  and  the  Mint  have 
been  pulled  down.    Of  the  remainder  of  the  old 
building  vestiges  may  be  traced  under  altereil 
names.    The  present  edifices  consist,  exclusive  d 
the  barracks  already  referred  to,  of  the  chardi  of 
St.  Peter,  the  ordmuice  oflSce,  the  record  office,  the 
jewel  office,  and  the  armouries.    The  whole  I*  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  filled  with  water  from  the 
Thames,  and  the  outer  bank  has  been  turned  into 
pleasure  grounds.    The  Tower  is  open  to  visitors 
who  pay  6</.  to  see  the  armouries  and  a  similar  fmm 
to  inspect  the  regalia.    The  menogerie,  formerlr 
the  best  in  England,  having  been  superseded  by 
that  belonging  to  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
Regent's  Park)  was  dbpeitted  many  yearv  ago.  The 
Minty  formerly  in  tlie  Tower,  but'now  on  Tower 
Hill,  is  a  stone  building  of  Greek  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  a  centre  and  wings.     The  workshofw 
and  offices  occupy  about  8,000  square  yards,  aii<l 
the   machinery   for   coining   is    complete   and 
eflicient. 

Pott  Office.— The  Post  Office,  in  the  centre  of 
the  metropolis,  near  St  Paul's,  a  large^  hand^wme 
building,  completed  in  1829,  of  Portland  stone,  is 
890  ft.  in  length,  130  ft  in  width,  and  64  ft 
high.  The  facade  has  three  Ionic  porticoe^  over 
the  central  and  largest  of  which  in  a  plain  pedi- 
ment Within  this  portico  is  the  gteat  hall. 
80  ft  by  64  ft,  divided  into  three  compartznentj 
by  rows  of  Ionic  columns  on  granite  pedestals: 
passages  lead  from  it  to  the  principal  offices. 

The  business  transacted  in  this  boUdtng,  em- 
bracing, as  it  does,  the  internal  oorrespondeiioe  of 
this  immense  city,  and  its  external  ooA«spondeuce 
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with  all  parts  of  the  U.  Kingdom  and  of  the 
woridf  is  neoessarily  of  vast  extent ;  and  is  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  despatch,  regularity,  and 
aceuncyf  that  is  quite  extraordinary.  There  are 
about  1,000  houses  and  pillar-boxes  for  receiving 
leuen  within  wrhat  is  called  the  *  town  district' 
of  the  metropolis.  The  number  of  letters  collected 
in  this  district  alone  amounted  to  13  millions  in 
1K}9,  the  year  precediug  the  general  reduction  of 
postage.  In  l(Ao,  the  tirst  year  of  the  penny  post, 
the  number  <^  London  district  letters  rose  to  21 
miUions,  while  the  total  number  of  letters  passing 
ibrmij^h  the  General  Post  Office  was  132  millions. 
In  1800,  the  total  number  of  letters  amounted  to 
4*)'2  milUons,  and  the  local  correspondence  to 
63  millions.  Finally,  in  18t>4,  the  total  reached 
471  millions,  while  the  London  district  alone 
produced  70  millions  of  letters. 

Rdigioua  Etiablithments  and  Buildings, — Lon- 
don is  a  bishop's  see,  the  highest  in  rank  in  the 
kingdom  under  the  archbishops.  The  diocese 
fonnerlv  comprised  199  parishes  in  Middlesex, 
'iW  in  Jsssex,  56  in  Ilertfordshire,  and  4  in  Buck- 
injrbamshire,  in  all  650 ;  but  under  the  new  eccle- 
Ma:stical  arrangements  it  comprises  all  the  parishes 
of  Middlesex,  23  in  Surrey,  10  in  Essex,  and  9  m 
Kent,  making  a  total  of  241  parishes,  and  313 
beneficea.  Westminster  contains  10  parishes,  4  of 
which  were  formed  early  in  the  last  ceutur}',  in 
roniieqnence  of  the  great  increase  of  pop.  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  and  one  more  recently ;  2 
only  of  thene  parishes,  St.  Margaret's  and  St. 
John's,  are  considered  to  form  the  city  of  West- 
minster, the  other  8  being  denominated  the 
hbertiea.  Westminster  was  erected  into  a  bishopric 
by  Uen.  YIIL  in  1541,  when  the  whole  of  Middle- 
H:x,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  parish 
of  Fatham,  was  assigned  as  its  diocese ;  but  this 
hi^hupric  existed  only  nine  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  ecclesiastical  government  reverted  to 
itit  former  channeL 

St.  Paul's,  the  cathedral  church  of  London,  is 
not  only  the  great  architectural   glory  of  the 
roetrupolis,  Imt  of  the  empire.     It  stands  in  an 
elevated  situation  at  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill,  on 
the  site  of  the  former  cathedral,  destroyed  during 
the  great  fire  of  1666.    Its  foundations  were  laid 
t*a  the  2l8t  of  June,  1675 ;  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  by  whom  it  was  designed,  and  under  whose 
directions  the  works  was  carried  on,  lived  to  com- 
plete the  stupendous  edifice,  the  last  stone  of 
which  was  laid  bv  bb  son  in  1710.    It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  Cross,  with  an  additional 
aim  or  transept  at  the  W.  end  to  give  breadth  to 
lite  front,  and  has  a  semicircular  projection  at  the 
K.  end  fot  the  altar,  and  semicircular  porticoes  at 
either  end  of  the  tzansepts.    It  is  510  ft.   in 
length,  E.  to  W*'.,  the  length  of  the  cross,  exclu- 
Nve  of  the  circular  porticoes,  is  250  It.,  the  breadth 
of  the  W.  fan^aOe  with  the  turrets  180  ft.,  and  the 
h«'i,;fat  of  tlM  walls  110  ft.    An  immense  donM, 
4ir  cupula,  rising  over  the  centre,  is  surmounted  by 
a  lantern,  ball,  and  cross,  the  latter  being  elevated 
•^>2  fL  above  the  level  of  the  Door,  and  370  fu 
alcove   the  pavement  of  the  churchyard.    The 
two  twrets,  or  belfries^  in  the  W.  front,  are  each 
'£:i2  ft.  in  heighL    Ilie  walls  are  decorated  by 
two  stories  of  coupled  pilasters  arranged  at  regular 
di<aneea,  those  below  being  of  the  Corinthian 
and  those  above  of  the  Composite  onier.    The 
whole  building  is  of  Portland  stone ;  and  the  ex- 
cellence  of  its   foundations,   and   the   massive 
(x>liditr  of  its  walls  and  pierS|  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  it  will  be  as  lastmg  as  it  is  magnificent. 
St.  Paul's,  it  is  frequently  said,  is  copied,  or  at 
leas«t  closely  imitated,  from  St«  Peter's  at  Rome; 
and  to  some  exteiit  this  is  true.    But  it  is  a  copy 


that  bears  the  impress  of  transcendent  genius; 
and  may  be  said  to  be  to  St.  Peter's  what  the 
iEneid  is  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  fronts 
of  both  cathedrals  are  the  parts,  perhaps,  in  which 
they  are  most  deficient;  but,  in  neither  instance, 
was  the  architect  allowed  to  follow  out  his  own 
conceptions.  Bramaiite  and  Michael  Angelo 
wish^  to  have  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's  formed 
on  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon,  and  Wren  was 
obliged  to  modify  his  masterly  designs  so  as  to 
make  them  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  defer.  The  belfries  of  St  Paul's  give 
it  a  character  very  different  from  that  of  St. 
Peter's.  Neither  is  the  dome  of  the  latter  so 
spherical  as  that  of  the  British  cathedral,  nor  is 
it  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  building,  being 
placed  so  far  behind  the  lofty  fa9ade  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  to  a  person  standing  near  the 
edifice.  But  in  the  vastness  of  its  proportions 
St.  Peter's  as  far  exceeds  St.  Paul's  as  the  latter 
does  the  largest  of  the  English  churches.  Per- 
haps, also,  it  is  superior  to  St.  Paul's  in  the 
harmony  of  its  parts ;  the  dome,  though  so  grand 
a  feature  in  the  latter,  being,  it  is  very  generally 
admitted,  too  large  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
building.  But  the  English  cathedral  is,  though 
Umgo  intervaUo,  second  only  to  SL  Peter's;  and  is 
unquestionably  the  noblest  of  transalpine  and  of 
Protestant  temples. 

The  interior  of  St.  Paul's  is  chaste  and  impofH 
ing ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  ornament,  it  has 
rather  a  naked  and  austere  appearance.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
obviate  this  defect  by  placing  within  the  cathe- 
dral monuments  erected  at  the  public  expense  to 
eminent  individuals,  among  whom  may  be  spe- 
cified Marquis  Comwallis,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord 
Nelson,  Abercrombie,  Earl  Howe,  Howard  the 
Philanthropist,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  others.  But  these,  with  few  exceptions,  do 
no  credit  either  to  the  artist  or  the  country,  and 
are  totally  unworthy  of  the  temple  which  they 
only  encumber. 

The  remains  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
before  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  the  followmg 
appropriate  inscription  to  his  memory : — 

8I7BTUS.  00NT)rrCR.  HCJrS.  KOCLRSLB.  KT.  URBIS. 

COXDITOR.  CHRISTOPHORUS  WREN.  qui.  vixtt. 

ANNOS.   ULTRA.  NONAOIXTA.  NON.  8IBI.  BED. 

BONO.  PUBUCO.  LBCTOR.   8L  MONUMJBKTUM.  BKQUIRI&, 

CIRCUMSPICE. 
oBirr.  XXV.  fkb.  anno.  Moccxxm. 

JVfAT.  91. 

Visitors  ascend  by  an  inside  stair  to  the  stone 
gallery  which  surrounds  the  exterior  gallery  above 
the  colonnade;  and,  by  a  more  difiicult  ascent, 
they  reach  the  Golden  Gallerv,  which  crowns  the 
apex  of  the  dome,  at  the  oase  of  the  lantern. 
The  view  from  this  latter  point,  on  a  clear  day, 
is  unrivalled.  The  entire  metropolis,  vast  as  it 
is,  appears  to  be  spread  out  at  the  spectator's 
feet  The  broad  and  silvery  line  of  the  river, 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  and  bearing  on  its 
bosom  thousands  of  vessels,  gives  infinite  grandeur 
and  variety  to  the  scene.  At  this  height,  the 
people,  horses,  and  carriages  in  the  streets,  and 
everything  else  on  the  surface,  appear  so  greatly 
diminished,  that  the  bustle  of  the  crowd  has  been, 
not  inaptly,  compared  to  that  of  a  swarm  of 
emmets.  Owing  to  the  usual  densitj''  of  tho 
smoke,  this  splendid  view  is  seldom  seen  in  per- 
fection. It  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage 
early  on  a  clear  summer  morning,  before  the  fires 
are  lighted.    The  more  adventurous  visitors  not 
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only  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  but  enter 
the  lantern,  and  thence  m&ke  their  way  into  the 
copper  ball  hy  which  it  is  crcwncd.  The  diameter 
of  tne  latter  is  6  ft.  2  in. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  noble  structure  amounted 
to  only  747,954/.,  or  leas,  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  sum  spent  on  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  was  finished  in  36  years,  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  architect,  by  one  master 
mason  (Mr.  Strong:),  and'during  the  incumbency 
of  one  bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Henry  Compton). 
SU  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  145  years  in  building,  during  which  time  no 
fewer  than  12  architects  were  employed  up<in  it, 
and  19  popes  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  (See  Bray- 
ley's  Account  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  Survey  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  ii.  249-310;  Aikin's 
Plssay  on  St.  Paul's;  Britton's  Account  of  St. 
I'aul's ;  and  Elme's  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

It  is  to  be  regrette<i  that  St,  Paul's  is  so  much 
hemmed  in  by  the  surrounding  buildings.  The 
view  of  the  grand  faQode,  with  tlie  dome  rising 
above  it,  from  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill,  was, 
previous  to  1865,  generally  held  the  most  favour- 
able; but  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  ugly  railway  bridge  of  the  liondon,  Chatham 
and  Dover  line,  which,  in  this  year,  was  thrown 
across  the  street,  at  the  very  point  where  the 
noble  edifice  presented  itself  most  striidngly.  At 
present,  the  dome  appears  to  best  advantage  from 
the  bridges  and  the  river ;  and  is  seen  at  a  great 
distance  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  countrj-, 
towering  above  the  smoke  bv  which  the  city  is 
generally  enveloped.  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on 
the  structure  is  not  a  little  curious.    In  the  parts 

Protected  from  the  weather  it  adheres,  and  the 
uilding  has,  in  consequence,  a  black  and  sooty 
appearauce ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts 
exposed  to  the  weather  seem  bleached  or  whitened. 
Westminster  Abbey,  which,  next  to  St.  Paul's, 
is  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  London, 
dates  from  the  13th  century,  though  portions  of 
the  edifice^  erected  by  EdWcuxl  the  Confessor,  may 
still  form  part  of  the  building.  Great  additions, 
were  made  to  it  by  Henry  VII.,  who  built  the 
splendid  chapel  that  still  bears  his  name ;  and,  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  two  towers 
of  the  W.  front  were  added,  from  designs  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  1803  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  building  was  destroyed  by 
flre:  but  it  has  since  been  completely  repaired, 
and  Henry  Vllth's  chapel  renovated  in  its  original 
style.  It  is  360  ft.  in  length,  and  195  wide,  within 
tlie  walls.  Though  built  at  many  different  times 
between  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  VII., 
and  never  quite  completed,  it  offers  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  in  England. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cro^  the  shape  of  which, 
extenially  at  least,  at  the  £.  end,  is  almost  ob- 
literated by  12  minor  chapels,  of  which  that  of 
Henry  VII.  is  the  largest  and  finest  The  great 
variety  of  the  abbey  renders  any  thing  like  a  ge- 
neral description  impossible.  The  iC  side,  with 
its  beautiful  gate,  may  be  considered  the  principal 
front;  but  the  view  is  much  injured  by  the  inter- 
ference of  St.  Margaret's  church,  which  imme- 
diately adjoins  the  abbey.  It  presents  a  line  of 
ornamental  turreted  buttresses  and  pointed  win- 
dows, with  a  fanciful  sculptured  porcn,  decorated 
with  immense  flying  buttresses,  lofty  pinnacles, 
and  a  large  wheel  window  32  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
most  striking  view  of  the  interior  is  from  the  W. 
entrance,  where  the  lofty  pointed  aisles,  clustered 
columns,  rich  tracery  work,  and  monumental  de- 
corations, judiciously  lighted  by  painted  windows, 
present  a  harmonious  enectwell  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  insensible.    Many  of  the 


most  illustrious  of  the  statesmen,  orators,  vrarri«>r«, 
philosophers,  divines,  and  poets,  of  Great  Hritaiiu 
from  Chaucer  to  Macaulay,  and  from  Clarendon  to 
Palmerston,  are  either  buried  or  have  their  znonD- 
ments  within  its  precincts ;  and  the  statues  and 
other  memorials  which  are  distributed  all  over 
the  abbey,  give  it  the  highest  interest,  and  deej ily 
impress  the  mind.  Since  its  restoration,  in  18'J<*, 
Henry  Vllth's  Chapel  has  formed  the  mcKt  beau- 
tiful of  the  subordinate  portions  of  the  abbey  :  it 
is  universally  considered  a  gem,  and  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  very  choice  specimen  of  its  style. 

The  other  churches  of  London  have  no  preten- 
sions to  be  compared  with  those  last  mentioned. 
Of  those  which  escaped  the  great  fire  of  1G06,  St. 
Saviour's  in  the  Borough  and  the  Temple  Church 
deserve  special  mention.    The  former,  restoretl  to 
much  of  its  ancient  freshness,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  14th  century :  the  latter, 
which  has  also  been  restored  rec^ently,  is  still  more 
ancient,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  archi- 
tecture, and  for  the  fine  Norman  arch  formini:^  the 
entrance  to  the  building.    After  the  fire,  several 
churches  were  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but 
the  fame  of  St.  Paul's  has  obscured  the  lustre  of 
his  other  works.    Bow  Church,  in  Cheapside,  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  and   Su   Stephen's,    WaJ- 
brook,  are  the  most  admired  of  Sir  Christopher's 
churches.    In  the  early  part  of  last  century  seve- 
ral noble  churches  were   erecte<l,    of  which  St. 
Martin's,   St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  St, 
(ieorge's,  Bloomsbnry,  are  good  specimens.  With- 
in the  last  60  years,  however,  a  complete  change, 
and  great  deterioration,  took  place  in  our  ecclesi- 
asdcal  architecture.      St.  Pancras  Church    and 
some  others  may,  perhaps,  be  excepted  from  this 
censure;  but  an  extreme  poverty  of  architect^iral 
talent  was  shown  in  designing  new   churches 
which  are  quite  unworthy  of  those  fonnerly  erecteil 
and  of  the  city.     More    recently,  however,  the 
taste  has    been    again  improved;     though    the 
Gothic  or  mediaeval  style  is  now,  perhaps,  too 
universally  followed.    The  places  of  worriiip  for 
dissenters  are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  plain 
brick  buildings,  well  arranged  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  large  congregations,  but  constructed  with 
little  attention  to  ornament  or  taste. 

Lambeth  Fcilace,'— One  of  the  most  extensive 
and  imposing  buildings  S.  of  the  Thames  is  Lam- 
beth Palace,  on  the  river's  bank,  nearly  opposite 
the  new  houses  of  parliament.  The  original 
building,  erected  in  1191,  was  first  intended  for  a 
college  of  canons ;  but  as  the  pope  refused  his 
consent  to  its  establishment,  it  was  converted  into 
an  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  has  ever  aooe  been 
the  town  residence  of  the  primate  of  all  England. 
Great  additions  were  made  to  it  about  1250,  and, 
in  the  15th  century,  Archbishop  Chichele  built  a 
square  stone  tower  towards  the  river,  called  the 
Lollard's  Tower,  from  the  fact  of  some  of  those 
early  reformers  having  been  confined  in  it.  Sub- 
sequent additions  were  made  by  Cranmer,  Pole, 
Parker,  Juxton,  Sancroft,  and  Tillotson  ;  bat  the 
whole,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  is  a  heav^*,  dull- 
looking  brick  structure^  little  interesting  except 
from  its  antiquity.  Kccent  additions,  however, 
completed  in  1833,  at  a  cost,  including  internal 
fittings,  of  nearly  80,000/.,  are  executed  in  better 
tuste.  The  new  buildings,  of  Bath  stone,  stand  in 
the  gardens,  £.  of  the  old  palace :  the  principal 
edifice  is  a  splendid  structure,  the  ornamental  por- 
tions, which  are  particularly  rich,  being  copied 
from  Westminster  and  St.  Alban's  Abbeys.  Tlte 
entrance  front,  flanked  with  square  towers,  is  160 
fb.  in  length,  the  opposite  or  garden  front  being 
30  ft,  longer.  The  principal  rooms  are  of  fine  pn>- 
portions,  and  richly  though  cliastely  embellished. 
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t]iiMrood-woifc  bcin«^  almost  wholly  of  oak.  The 
ii -niry  is  perhaps  one  of  the  tuiest  parts  of  the 
b tenor;  and  though  remarkably  plain  in  ita  deco- 
n:ions  and  famiture,  produces,  from  it«  great  size, 
a  very  imposing  effect,  It  contains  upwards  of 
i'l.iNMi  vols.,  among  which  arc  many  rare  works 
i:.  ( la>sic^  and  divinity ;  and  the  MSS.,  some  con- 
LtH-it\l  with  the  history  of  the  see,  and  others  of 
a  mi<-ollaneou9  character,  are  said  to  he  very 
v.iUitJjle.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  building  tlic 
clti>>r  ruoms  are  the  lung  gallery,  containing  a 
cuh'tiLs  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  portraits  <»f 
firmer  prelates  ;  the  great  hall,  with  an  open 
Ti**{  o(  oak,  presenting  one  of  the  best  8|)ecimens 
ill  ihb  country  of  internal  (lothic  decorations ;  and 
the  chaf>eL  asmall  but  extremely  elegant  ajMirt- 
nii/iit,  fitted  up  with  oak  stalls,  pews,  an«l  an  ex- 
<H'i-iiely  carved  pulpit  and  screen.  The  park 
aiiu  ;rarden»  belonging  to  the  palace  occupy  aiK>ut 
t-'u'iitwn  acres  ;  they  are  completely  walled  round; 
I  ''arly  four  acre*  are  appropriated  to  the  kitchen 
;:jr<len.  the  rest  being  planted  and  laid  out  in 
jljmbberies. 

Cemeteries. — The  crowded  stat€  of  most  of  the 

m,  tr.)fiolitan  churchyards,  and  the  growing  con- 

W'iwn  of  their  injurious  influence  over  the  health 

oithe  neighbourhoo<l8  in  which  they  are  placed, 

li -ve.  within  the  last  generation,  suggested  the 

f -'^iblishment  of  pnblic  cemeteries  at  some  di«i- 

t.ju-e  fn>m  town.     The  furat  of  these,  at  Kensal 

<i."Ton.  occupying  a  piece  of  ground  48  acres  in 

«xUni,  tastefully  planted  and  laid  out,  was  opened 

i.j  lKo>.      It  is  situated  in  the  NW.  suburb  of 

L'D'lon,  and  has  cba])«ls,  where  the  funeral  ser- 

^i''e  is  peiformed  according  to  the  rites  of  the 

*  liun:h  of  England,  and  of  other  religious  persua- 

>i"is.    The  success  of  this  tmdertaking,  which 

VI  i*  Iciiig  opposed  by  ignorant  prejudice,  led  to  the 

o- i.-itTuotion  of  other  oemetenes.    That  at  High- 

p-  :p.  consecrated  in  1838,  and  occupying  about  40 

.'•re.^.in  an  elevated  situation  N,  of  the  city,  com- 

n..:iivis  a   very  extensive    view.    Tlie  Norwood 

(Traetery.  6  m.  S.  of  the  city,  is  about  the  size  of 

\Un  last  mentioned.    Other  cemeteries  have  been 

( -mijleted  at  Woking,  on  the  London  and  South 

We.-tem  railway — to  which  the  coffins  arc  daily 

cnveyed  in  the  'dead  train'— at  Colney  Hatch, 

*•£»  the  Great  Northern  railway — which  has  like- 

vi-w}  its  diurnal  train  for  the  dead — at  Abney  Park, 

^:•|';c  Xewington ;  at  Earl's  Court,  Hrompton ;  and 

at  Victoria   Park  and  Bow  Common  in  the  E. 

The  Woking  cemetery  is  known  as  *  the  Necro- 

IhjILn'    At  iiist  the  new  cemeteries  were  found  too 

expensive  to  be  used  by  the  |KK)rer  classes,  but 

various  changes  in  the  tariff  of  burials  gradually 

alapted  them  to  their  use.    The  act  of  the  13  & 

1  i  Vict.  c.  52  (18,50),  providing  for  the  abolition 

of  iiitramural   interment,  provides,  also,  for  the 

f«»rmation  of  new  burial  grounds  in  convenient 

»liuationSf  and  at  reasonable  rates  of  charge. 

Commercial  Eftablishmenta, — ^The  establishments 
conuected  with  commerce  are  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  amount  of  business  to  be  trans- 
acted The  public  buildings  for  commercial  pur- 
I"0*«9  consist  chiefly  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Koyal  Exchange,  Stock  Exchange,  Custom  House, 
Com  Exchange,  and  Coal  Exchange.  The  Bank 
(>f  I-Jigland,  from  its  first  incorporation  in  16U4  to 
1^31,  transacted  its  affairs  at  Grocers*  Ilall,  in  the 
Poultry.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  buildmg 
vas  laid  in  1732;  forty  years  afterwards  the  E. 
and  W.  wings  were  added;  and  in  1781  the  church 
<'f  St.  Christopher  was  taken  down  to  make  room 
At  further  additions.  Until  1825,  this  edifice  ex- 
liibiteU  a  great  variety  of  incongruous  styles ;  but 
ondeavoun  have  since  been  made,  and  with  some 
iu\xe53,  to  produce  uniformity.    The  building  is 


insulntodj  and  covers  8  acres :  its  <linf)0  is  an  ir- 
regular [Mirallelogram,  the  longest  Ada  nio;ju,uri)itc 
440  ft.  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  interior,  such 
as  the  court-room,  pay-hall,  and  divideud-othce, 
are  spacious  and  well-proportioned:  the  large >t 
and  loftiest  of  all  is  the  rotunda,  a  circular  hall, 
57  ft.  in  diameter,  and  crowned  by  a  handsome 
cupola  and  lantern.  The  chief  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  funds  take  place  in  tliis  apartment. 
The  affairs  of  the  lJaiik''of  i'jigland  are  managed 
by  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty-four 
directors,  elected  annually.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted by  alxmt  8(M)  clerks,  whose  salaries  amount 
to  nearly  200,000/.  A  valuable  librarv,  intended 
for  their  esi)ecial  use,  has  been  established  in  the 
bank. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  originally  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  in  1. ')♦!«),  was  burnt  down  in  the 
groat  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  within  three  years,  and 
extensively  repaired  l»etween  1820  and  182(1. 
Having  been  again  destn.>yed  by  fire  on  the  loth 
of  January,  iKiH,  it  was  once  more  rebuilt,  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  Tite,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
notable  edifices  of  the  city.  It  is  quadrangular, 
and  has  a  colonnade  and  pe<liment  fronting  ('orii- 
hill.  The  court  in.side  is  surrounded  by  piazzas  ; 
but  the  merchants  and  others  frequenting  tho 
building  are  not  sutHitiently  protected  fmra  the 
weather,  a  defect  which  is  much  complainetl  of. 
In  the  quadrangle  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria, 
by  Ix)ugh,  and  it  is  further  oniaraentetl  with  sta- 
tues of  Queen  PLlizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton.  Lloyds,  and  other 
mercantile  corf)orations,  have  their  offices  in  tho 
building.  It  was  o[»eiied  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1844. 

The  Coal  Exchange,  in  Lower  Thames  Street, 
is  a  magnificent,  though  rather  incongruous,  build- 
ing. The  great  hall,  which  is  circular,  is  GO  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  74  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  glaze«l 
dome  by  which  it  is  covered.  The  structure  cost 
about  40,000/. 

The  Custom  House,  a  large  building  by  the  river 
side,  between  lyjndon  I5riilge  and  the  Tower,  was 
open  for  business  ui  1817.  The  old  one  was  burnt 
d<.>wu  in  1814,  though  not  before  the  present  build- 
ing was  begun,  the  former  having  Ijeen  incon- 
veniently small.  The  river  front,  480  ft,  in  lenj^th, 
is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and,  though  rather 
plain,  is  decorated  by  three  porticoes,  each  sn;)- 
ported  by  six  Ionic  c«ilumns.  The  lofujf  rvom^  where 
the  public  business  is  transacted,  is  IHo  ft.inlengtli, 
66  ft.  in  wi<lth,  and  65  ft.  in  height.  Owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  its  foundations,  this  stmcture  be- 
came insecure,  and  had  to  undergo  some  very  ex- 
tensive repairs  in  182o. 

River  and  Port-^The  river  Thames,  formerly 
looked  uf>on  as  entirely  destined  for  the  use,  and 
not  in  the  least  for  the  ornament,  of  the  great 
metro|)oli8,  which  stands  at  its  banks,  has  in  recent 
years  been  more  kindly  treated.  By  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  gigantic  system  of  drainage  (sec  ptKst) 
it  has  ceased  t<i  be  the  main  sewer  of  L<)ndon,  while 
the  erection  of  long  lines  of  magnificent  quays  will 
make  both  banks  of  the  river  the  finest  streets  and 
promena^les  in  the  world,  A  bill  for  the  embank- 
ment of  the  river  Thames  on  the  Middlesex  side  was 
laid  before  parliament  in  the  session  of  1802,  and 
another  for  a  partial  embankment  on  the  Surrey 
side  in  18C3,  and  both  having  eventually  become 
law,  the  works  were  commencetl  in  the  latter  part 
of  1864,  The  undertaking,  which,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  will  cost  from  three  to  four  millions  ster- 
ling, is  to  be  completetl  about  the  year  1870 ;  its 
main  features  are  a  roadway,  from  100  to  200  fV. 
wide,  running  right  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
on  a  level,  at  Westniiuster,  with  the  existing 
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houses  of  parliament,  and  sloping  down  eastward 
BO  aa  to  pass  under  all  the  bridges  farther  down. 
The  construction  of  the  Thames  embankment  is 
entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

What  is  legally  termed  the  port  of  London  ex- 
tends 6^  m.  below  London  Bridge  to  Bugsby's 
Hole,  beyond  Blackwall ;  though  the  actual  port, 
consisting  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  pooU, 
does  not  reach  beyond  Limchouse.  The  whole  of 
the  latter  space  is  generally  covered  with  vessels ; 
a  channel,  only  300  ft.  wide,  being  left  clear  for 
craft  passing  up  and  down  the  river.  The  port 
having  been  long  insufficient  for  the  prop)er  accom- 
modation of  the  shipping  resorting  to  London, 
and  being  often  blocked  up  by  fleets  of  merchant- 
men; the  quays  also  being  heaped  with  bales, 
boxes,  bags,  and  barrels  in  such  confusion  that  the 
most  barefaced  robberies  were  committed  with  im- 
punity, the  necessity  of  further  protection  for  mer- 
chandise became  evident.  Accordingly,  at  the 
close  of  last  century,  it  was  decermined  to  exca- 
vate wet  docks,  capable  of  accommodating  a  large 
number  of  ships,  with  contiguous  warehouses,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The  West 
India  Docks,  the  first  of  these  establishments,  and 
the  laigest  belonging  to  the  port,  were  opened  hi 
1802.  They  are  situated  about  4  m.  down  the 
river :  including  the  City  Canal,  a  work  intended 
for  another  object,  but  now  a  part  of  this  esta- 
blishment, they  comprise  about  295  acres,  |  part 
of  which  is  covered  with  water,  the  rest  being 
occupied  with  quays  and  warehouses,  the  latter  of 
great  magnitude,  and  furnished  with  every  con- 
venience. They  have  an  import  and  an  export 
dock,  with  sufficient  accommodation  for  500  large 
merchantmen.  The  London  Docks,  about  1^  m. 
from  London  Bridge,  were  opened  in  1805.  They 
cover  about  100  acres  of  ground,  of  which  nearly 
a  third  part  is  water.  The  vaults  beneath  the 
warehouses  have  cellarage  for  65,000  pipes  of  wine, 
and  one  of  them  has  an  area  of  7  acres.  The  to- 
bacco warehouses  are  very  extensive.  The  East 
India  Docks,  smaller  than  those  above  described, 
and  further  down  the  river,  were  opened  in  1808. 
Their  water-area  is  30  acres,  and  their  great  depth 
(23  fu)  enables  them  to  accommodate  vessels  of 
very  large  size.  The  £.  and  W.  India  Dock  Com- 
panies are  now  incorporated,  and  form  onlv  one 
association.  The  Commercial  Docks,  on  the  $. 
side  of  the  river,  consist  principally  of  the  old 
docks  for  the  Greenland  ships,  enlarged  and  pro- 
vided with  warehouses  for  bonding  foreign  com. 
They  comprise  49  acres,  40  of  which  are  water ; 
and  are  principally  used  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  and  E.  country  commerce  and  the  importa- 
tion of  timber.  The  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  opened 
in  1828,  are  the  nearest  to  London  Bridge,  being 
just  below  the  Tower,  They  enclose  24  acres,  of 
which  11^  are  water.  The  warehouses,  which  are 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  are  close  to  the  quays, 
having  the  lower  or  basement  story  open  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  or  delivering  goods  from  and 
to  vessels  that  are  being  laden  or  unladen  t  the 
arcades  are  supported  by  iron  columns  of  great 
strength.  These  docks  have  all  been  constructed 
at  a  vast  expense,  by  joint-stock  companies ;  and 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  profitable  concerns, 
though  they  have  redounded  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  port  than  to  that  of  their  projectors. 

The  number  of  colliers  frequenting  the  port  has 
often  suggested  the  idea  of  excavating  docks  for 
their  accommodation  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  opposite 
Greenwich;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  effected 
towards  the  execution  of  this  plan,  although  the 
sea-borne  coal  trade  with  London  is  immense.  In 
the  ye4ir  1864  there  entered  the  port  3,116,703  tons 
of  coal,  in  8,214  ships;  and  to  this  immenae  ton- 


nage Newcastle-upon-Tyne  contributed  l,28fi..1'»? 
tons,  in  2,712  ships;  Seaham,  149,841  tons,  inCilt; 
ships;  Sunderland,  903,721  tons,  in  2,072  tih\]»; 
Middlesborough,  77,640  tons,  in  259  ships;  Uanie- 
pool  and  West  Hartlepool,  509,692  tons,  in  1.7M»j 
ships ;  Blyth,  9.836  tons,  in  35  ships ;  while  there 
came  from  Scotland,  17,004  tons,  in  113  ship-^; 
from  Wales,  92,647  tons,  in  252  ships ;  from  York- 
shire, 26,640  tons,  in  198  ships;  of  small  coal, 
30,913  tons,  in  74  ships;  12,290  tons  cinders,  iu 
97  ships,  and  307  tons  from  DuflT. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  a  vast  quantity  of  coal, 
amounting  to  2,359,723  tons  in  1864,  is  brougiit 
into  London  by  railway.  The  London  and  Nortli 
Western  railway  alone  brought  916,697  tons  in  tlie 
year  1864. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  trade  of  London 
will  be  apparent  from  the  subjoined  statement  of 
the  gross  customs  revenue  of  the  port  in  the  un- 
dermentioned years : — 


Ymn 

* 

Tnri 

£ 

18:35 

11,773,616 

1859 

12,740,24? 

1840 

11,088,053 

1861 

Ufio.\.',(,i 

1845 

11,033,806 

1862 

12.156,115 

1849 

11,070,176 

1863 

11,974,397 

The  total  customs  revenue  for  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  year  1863,  amounted  to  18,38€,3o9/„ 
of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  London  produced  about 
two-thirds.  This,  however,  does  not  exactly  repre- 
sent the  proportion  which  the  commerce  of  London 
bears  to  that  of  England.    The  imports  into  seve- 
ral of  the  other  great  ports,  including  liverpwjl, 
Hull,  and  Newcastle,  consist  principaUy  of  cottuu, 
wool,  flax,  and  other  raw  materials  of  British  ma- 
nufactures, which  are  mostly  admitted  free  of  duty; 
whereas  the  imports  into  London  consist  princi- 
pally of  articles  of  consumption,  including  tobacco, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  and  spirits,  on  which  high 
duties  are  paid.    Hence  it  is  that  the  amounts  uf 
the  import  duties  collected  in  different  ports  affurd 
no  fair  criterion  of  the  real  extent  of  their  import 
trade.    In  regard  to  exports,  the  articles  produced 
in  London  are  intended  more  for  the  home  tiian 
for  foreign  demand,  and  do  not  constitute  any  very* 
large  proportion  of  the  shipments  to  foreign  part?. 
These,  however,  are  notwithstanding  very  ]up; 
lor,  owing  to  the  extreme  facility  or  oommanica- 
tion  between  London  and  the  manufacturing  dis^ 
tricts,  and  the  low  rates  at  which  goods  may  be 
lodged  in  the  dock  warehouses,  London  hasgratter 
facilities  than  any  other  port  for  the  making  up  uf 
mixed  or  assorted  cargoes,  and  has,  in  consequence, 
a  large  export  trade.    Thus,  in  1863,  the  dedaml 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from 
London  amounted  to  36,211.510/.,  while  the  ex- 
ports from  Liverpool,  in  the  same  year,  amonnte*! 
to  no  less  than  65,154,232^,  or  nearly  doable  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  London.    In  1864,  the 
totAl  value  of  home  produce  exported  from  London 
was  36,554,9132.;  while  Liverpool  exported,  in  the 
same  year,  goods  of  the  value  of  74,748,03 1 L   Tbi' 
declared  v^ue  of  cotton  manufactures  alone,  ex- 
ported from  Liverpool  in  1864,  amounted  to  above 
32  millions  sterling.    There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  respects  foreign  trade,  London  n 
surpassed  by  Liverpool    Bu^  as  regards  foreign 
and  home  trade  taken  together,  London  is  at  lea.«i 
equal  to  any  other  place  in  the  world — truly  the 
univerti  orbi$  terrarutn  enworutnu 

The  subjoined  table  snows  the  total  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels,  both  sailing  and  steun, 
which  entered  the  port  of  London  in  the  yesr 
1863.  The  first  column  gives  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  vessels,  and  the  second  the 
total  ^pping,  including  foreign,  which  arrived  in 
the  port. 
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On  the  l8t  of  January,  1864,  there  bclonf^ed  to 
the  port  of  London  731  sailiniif  vesisels  under  50 
tons,  of  a  total  burthen  of  25,304  tons;  1,873 
sailing  v&HBeb  above  50  tons,  of  a  total  burthen 
of  801,200  u>n» ;  175  steamera  under  60  tons,  of  a 
total  burthen  of  5,060  tons,  and  437  steamers 
above  50  tons,  of  a  total  burthen  of  227,732  tons. 

The  insurance  of  houses,  ships,  and  lives  is 
carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  London  than 
anywhere  else.  Marine  insurances  are  often  effected 
by  private  parties ;  but  other  insurances  are  gene- 
rally maile  by  joint  stock  companies. 

Manufacture*,  Retail  Trade,  and  MarkeU,—Lon  . 
don  pre^Hcnts  itself  under  too  many  points  of  view- 
to  be  called  a  manufacturing  city ;  yet  it  is  the 
seat  of  many,  and  of  some  very  extensive,  manu- 
factures, several  of  which  have  their  distinct 
quarters. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  in  Spitalficlds,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Mile- 
end.  The  trade  fluctuates  extremely,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  great  num- 
bers of  workmen  are  often  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  distress,  so  often  said  to  prevail  in 
this  densely-peopled  district,  is  owing  at  least  as 
much  to  the  improvident  habits  of  many  of  the 
weavers  as  to  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
labour.  The  nett  wages  of  plain  silk  weavers, 
when  fully  employed,  range  from  9«.  to  11»,  6</., 
and  those  of  velvet  weavers  from  15«.  to  23«.  a 
week.  With  resjxKJt  to  physical  condition,  this 
numerous  body  are,  speaking  generally,  diminu- 
tive, impoverished,  and  feeble,  nnable  to  with- 
stand disease,  and  not  long-lived,  circumstances 
attributable  to  close  in-d(N)r  employment,  bad  air, 
bad  lodging,  and  bad  food.  There  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  epidemic  fevers  in  close  and  ill-drained 
neighbourhoods,  and  in  no  part  of  London  are  the 
fatal  effects  of  lodging  in  close  courts  and  cellar* 
more  visible  than  in  Spitallields  and  Bethnal 
Green. 

Porter  is  the  favourite  bevei^e  of  the  lower 
and  also  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  middle 
classes  of  London.  The  breweries  in  which  thi>* 
favourite  liquor  is  prepared  are  mostly  on  a  very 
large  scale ;  and  are,  indeed,  among  the  greatest 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  metropolis, 
much  exceeding  the  breweries  to  be  found  any 
where  else.  In  addition  to  the  capital  vested  in 
buildings,  macliiner^^  and  horses,  a  firat-rate 
brewery  has,  also,  a  large  amoun:  of  capital  vested 
in  public-houses  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The 
principal  establishments  produce  from  250,000  to 
300,000  barrels  a  year,  principally  porter  and 
stout,  but  partly  also  ale.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  1,200,000  barrels,  or  43,200,000  gallons, 
of  porter  and  ale  are  brewed  for  consumption  in 
London  only,  besides  which  great  quantities  arc 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  exported  to  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  the  Unite<l 
States,  and  Continental  Europe.  The  splendid 
teams  of  horses  in  the  drays  belonging  to  the 
chief  breweries  are  objects  of  general  admiration 
in  the  metropolis.  There  are  several  very  exten- 
sive distillenes,  vinegar-factories,  chemical  works, 
and  soap-boiling  houses,  most  of  which  are  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  About  40  large  en- 
gineering establishments  employ  many  thousand 
workmen  in  making  steam-engines  and  other  ma- 
chinery, chiefly  in  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Dept- 
ford,  and  Greenwich. 

The  principal  sugar  refineries  are  in  White- 
chapel,  E.  of  the  city.  Clock  and  watchmakers, 
who  are  nuinerous,  reside  principally  in  Clerken- 
well.  The  finest  cutlery  and  hardware  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  manufacture  of  metals  of  all  kinds 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.    AJwut  6,000 
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ounces  of  pfold  plate  and  1,000,000  ounces  of  silver 
are  annually  a.s$aycd  in  London.  Coach-building^ 
is  an  important  business,  and  the  carriages  of 
Loudon  are  not  onlv  the  handsomest,  but  the  best 
built  and  most  durable  of  any  in  the  empire.  Great 
numbers  are  made  for  exportatiim.  Many  hands 
are  employed  in  type-founding ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments,  particularly  piano- 
fortes and  harmoniums,  is  conducted  on  the  largest 
scale.  The  tanning,  currying  and  dressing  of 
leather  is  carried  on  more  extensively  in  Bcr- 
raondsey  than  elsewhere  in  the  IT.  K.  And,  not- 
Avithstanding  laiige  numbers  of  shoes  are  imported 
ready  made  from  Northampton  and  other  places, 
their  manufacture  and  that  of  harness  gives  em- 
plojTnent  to  an  immense  number  of  hands  in  the 
metropolis.  Ship-building,  and  the  intinite  vari- 
ety of  trades  connected  with  shipping,  are  exten- 
sively carried  on  E.  of  London  JRridge.  Owing 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried,  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  London 
have  attjiined  to  the  greatest  proliciency ;  and  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  jewellers,  silver- 
smiths, engravers,  cabinet-makers,  printers,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  l>ook-binders  of  the  metropolis 
are  quite  unrivalled  in  their  respective  crafts. 

There  are  no  means  of  forming  anything  like 
even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  retail 
trade  of  London,  but  it  must  be  immense.  The 
trades,  generally  speaking,  are  mixed  indiscrimi- 
nately, though  some  remains  may  yet  be  traced  of 
the  ancientcustom  of  particular  trades  congregating 
in  particular  places.  Thus  there  arc  still  nume- 
rous coach-makers  in  Long  Acre,  booksellers  in 
Tatemostcr  Row,  and  bankers  in  Lombard  Street. 
A  good  deal  of  business  was  formerly  transacted 
l>y  itinerant  vendors,  who  were  producers  at  the 
same  time;  but  thei^ie  are  now  seldom  met  with. 
Fashionable  shops  attract  attention  by  the  mag- 
niticence  and  get^rgeousness  of  their  wares,  and 
intense  competition  has  cheapene<l  the  price  of  ziU 
commodities  ta  such  an  extent,  that  it  has  become 
absolutely  impossible  for  even  the  smallest  manu- 
facturers to  hawk  about  their  wares. 

The  Markets  of  London  are  supplied  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  with  all  sorts  of  articlejj,  whether  pro- 
duced in  the  U.  Kingdom,  or  in  the  most  distant 
cmui tries,  with  a  facility  and  a  regularity  that  are 
truly  marvellous,  and  could  not  a  priori  have  been 
<Iceined  pos.sible.  In  the  great  prcjviaion  markets 
articles  are  sold,  partly  by  wholesale  and  partly 
l>y  retail.  Irenerally,  however,  the  inhabs.  prefer 
purchasing  at  shops  distinct  from  the  markets. 
The  great  market  for  live  stock,  which  is  sold  on 
INIonilays  and  Fridays,  is  Copenhagen  Market, 
fiituateil  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  an  elevated  plateau, 
nt  the  top  of  Caledonian  Koad,  Islingt<m,  The 
market,  which  was  opened  in  185ti,  occupies  an 
equal-sided  rectangle,  of  15  arches,  on  ground 
sloping  from  the  wis>t.  In  the  midst  of  the  mar- 
ket stftjuis  a  lofty  clock-tower,  visible  at  a  distance 
of  12  miles,  and  around  are  a  number  of  store- 
houses, taverns,  and  various  other  buildings. 
Accommodation  Is  provided  for  34,980  sheep; 
4i,ll()  bullocks,  and  about  a,000  calves  and  pigs, 
all  being  ke|>t  in  sei)arate  pens.  Exclusive  of  the 
stock  brought  to  Copenhagen  Market,  a  good 
many  cattle  and  sheep  are  imported  in  steamers, 
and  privately  sold;  and  in  the  colder  months 
slaughtered  cattle  and  slieep  are  extensively  im- 
ported, particularly  from  the  ports  on  the  E.  coast. 
N'ewgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  with  the 
Whitechapel  carcas;  butchers,  supply  most  part 
of  the  butchers  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Covent  Garden  is  the  principal  vegetable  mar- 
ket, and  the  immense  supply  of  the  finest  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  tlie  beauty  of  the  plants  on 


sale,  make  it  well  worth  a  visit,  BiHingsgat<>  is 
the  great  fish  market,  whence  fish  of  all  sons  an> 
distributed  to  the  shops  and  markets  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  particularly  on  Fridays,  wheu 
the  demand — owing  to  the  oonaumptiou  of  tlic 
Roman  Catholic  population — is  of  extraoixlinarv 
proixirtions.  The  com  market,  held  in  a  fine 
Doric  building,  in  Mark  Lane,  is  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  wholesale  dealers. 

Leadenhall*  is  the  principal  market  for  the  8ale 
of  poultry  and  game ;  but  great  quantities  are  sohi 
in  Newgate  and  other  markets,  and  many  poul- 
terers in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  private  families, 
are  supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  direct  firum  the 
country,  and  not  at  second-hand  from  the  markets. 
In  severe  winters  there  are  large  supplies  of  wil.1 
ducks,  principally  from  Holland,  as  well  as  Wix<l- 
!  cocks.  Snipes  come  principally  from  IrelamL 
Three-fourths  of  the  pigeons  come  from  France 
Black-cocks  are  all  from  Scotland.  SometinitN 
after  a  grand  battue^  there  is  a  glut  of  hares  and 
pheasants  in  I^adenliall  Market. 

Exclusive  of  those  brought  from  the  differeat 
parts  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  about  two  milliou?  uf 
I  great  hundreds '  of  eggs  are  annually  imported 
intA  London  from  France  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  imports  amounted  to  1,936,010  great 
hundreds  of  ef^y:^  in  1862,  and  to  2,224,414  grecit 
hundreds  in  18G3.  About  20,000  cows  are  ke^t 
in  the  city  and  its  environs  for  the  supply  of  mi;k 
and  cream.  The  consumption  of  wheat  nuy. 
perhaps,  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  quart er^ 
a  year,  and  the  vast  number  of  horses  in  Loudoi:, 
and  their  high  keep,  occasions  an  immense  c«>ii- 
sumption  of  oats.  The  imports  of  salmon  from 
Sc(jtland  and  other  parts  of  the  U.  K.  mav  lie 
estimated  at  from  2,500,000  lbs.  to  3,000,000*  lbs. 
a  year ;  and  to  this  have  to  be  added  large  quan- 
tities that  are  imported  from  Holland  and  the  N. 
of  Europe.  The  supplies  of  torbot,  cod,  lobsters, 
oysters  and  shrimps  are  quite  immense.  The 
best  cod  is  brought  from  the  Dogger  Rank,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  lobsters  from  Norway. 
The  value  of  the  fish,  vegetables,  and  other  foutl 
consumed  in  the  metropolis  has  been  w^t  down  by 
some  intrepid  calculators;  but  the  data  on  which 
they  formed  their  estimates  were  too  loose  aud 
misatisfactor}'  to  entitle  them  to  any  credit. 

External  and  Internal    CommuHication. — ^The 
communication  between  London  and  foreign  coun- 
tries is  carried  on  chiefly  by  steamers,  regaUr 
lines  being  established  with  the  principal  f«»rtiyru 
and  colonial  ports.    These,  also,  arc  the  medlt  of 
communication  between  London  and  the  various 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  inter- 
course with  the  interior  is  mainly  by  railway's,  but 
partly  still  by  canals  and  ordinary  roads.  *Tb<^rf 
IS  not  a  town  of  2,000  inhabs.,  within  a  radios  i>f 
100  miles  from  London,  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
railways.    What  are  called  *  pleasure  trains,*  »* 
*  excursions,'  at  extremely  low  fares  for  the  ai- 
commodation  of  the  lower  classes,  are  frequent  ia 
summer,  and  carry  vast  numbers  of  passenp^rs. 
In  addition  to  the  great  lines  of  communicatioi:, 
short  lines  are  opened  to  Black  wall,  Greenwich 
Kew,  Richmond,  Wuidsor,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  town,  on  which  trains  are  run  evenr 
five  or  ten  minutes.    But  most  serviceable  r^  all 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London  is  the  Metropolitan 
or  Underground  railway,  running  from  the  tei- 
minus  of  the  Great  Western  railway  at  Paddin^- 
ton  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  mostly  following  tk 
course  of  the  circular  line  of  thoroughfare  Imown 
as  the  New  Road.    The   Metn.)po]it«n  railray, 
opened  in  1863,  carries  annually  above  15  mUIi(ri;« 
of  passengers,  equal  to  five  times  the  population 
of  London.     There  travelled  over  the  hne,  in  tlo 
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fin«t  six  months  of  1865,  no  leas  than  7.462,823 
1^ TM.nss  of  which  832, 11 2  were  firetrclass ;  1 ,519,887 
^t-oiud-claas ;  and  5,110,823  tliird-claas  passen- 
gers. 

lliere  are  seven  f^at  railways  centring  in 
I/tndon,  besides  numerous  smaller  lines.  The 
(iivst  Western  at  Paddington,  the  London  and 
North  Western  at  Euston  Souare,  the  Great 
Nurtbem  at  King's  Cross,  and  the  South  Eastern 
at  Chsrin^  Cross  and  Cannon  Street,  have  noble 
j^Ations,  of  immense  size,  worthy  of  the  metropolis. 
Tlic  Doric  portico,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
North  Western  railway  at  Euston  Square,  and 
the  ball  inside,  are  amongst  the  most  magni- 
lic^nt  structures  of  their  kind  anywhere  to  be  met 
with.  The  hall  is  130  ft  in  length  by  62  ft  in 
viilth,  and  64  ft  in  height 

The  Thames  Ls,  also,  a  grand  line  of  communi- 
catijjo;  the  intercourse  between  the  K.  and  W. 
eniis  of  the  city,  and  with  the  different  places 
atntve  and  below  the  bridges,  such  as  Putney, 
ironies  Kew,  Kichmond,  and  Kingston  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend, 
and  Margate  on  the  other,  being  kept  up  by  means 
of  •itcamers.  Of  tliese  about  70  ply,  during  the 
summer  season,  between  the  limits  above  referred 
til,  th<««  plying  between  the  bridges  passing  and 
reftassiing  almost  incessantly.  In  fine  weather, 
esi|i*H;ially  on  Sundays,  they  convey  vast  numbers 
of  iiassiengers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  of 
th<'  river  steamers  amount  in  the  season  to  nearly 
1<UMKI(.  a  week. 

The  port  of  London  is  connected  with  the  Iri^h 
Seji  by  a  chain  of  canals,  of  which  the  Kegent's 
Canal',  passing  along  the  N.  of  the  city,  is  the  first 
Huk.  Nearly  all  the  railways  are  connected  with 
the  port 

Iladtney  coaches  were  introduced  more  than 
2<n>  years  ago ;  and  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
cahrioletis  in  1820,  were  very  numerous,  but  they 
LIT'  now  all  but  wholly-  superseded  by  the  latter, 
and  by  *  Hansom  '  cabs.  It  is  a  singular  and  not 
ca^-ilyexpUuned  fact  that,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  hackney  coaches  and  cabs  to  be  found  in  tlie 
streets  of  London  are  the  dirtiest,  shabbiest,  and 
miist  uncomfortable  carriages  that  are  anywhere 
to  be  met  with.  The  drivers  are  worthy  of  the 
carriages ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  a  disgrace  to 
the  i-iry,  and  such  as  would  not  be  employed  any- 
where  else. 

Literatufc. — London  ranks  still  higher  as  a 
Iit<?rary  than  as  a  commercial  city.  Notwithstand- 
in:;  the  encouragement  given  to  learning  and 
h-ience  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  London  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  Its 
imtneiue  population,  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  it<  inhab.,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
K-at  of  government  attract  aspiring  individuals 
irom  all  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  those 
ambitious  to  distinguish  themselves  in  literature 
or  {Htlitics.  The  practical,  common-sense  cha- 
racter of  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  England 
i*  ptubably,  indeed,  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
itA  being  principally  cultivated  in  London,  where 
the  writers,  by  mixing  with  the  world,  leam  to 
avoid  those  over-refined  theories  and  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions in  which  recluse  speculators  are  so  apt  to 
indulge.  With  the  exception  of  the  provincial 
iieH>[>apeT8,  the  whole  iieriodical  literature  of 
England  centres  in  London.  The  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  this  department,  as  authors, 
publisheis,  printers,  and  kindred  occupations  is 
very  great  London,  in  1865,  had  16  daily  news- 
I«a(«r)(,  and  mure  than  two  hundred  appearing  at 
otber  inter>'als.  Many  of  these  journals  display 
prcat  and  some  consummate,  talent ;  and,  con- 
>uU'ring  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  articles 


for  the  daily  papers  ranst  be  written,  and  the 
want  of  time  for  revision,  they  arc  certainly  skil> 
ful,  though  not  always  admirable  i^erformanco.^. 
So  far  as  respects  its  newspa[)er  press,  London  Is 
infinitely  superior  to  every  other  citjyr  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  however  one-wded,  pre- 
judiced, and  little  to  be  depended  on  these  news- 
papers are  in  party  matters,  they  are  unsurpassed 
m  ability,  variety,  and  interest  A  prodigious 
number  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  Quarterly  maga- 
zines, reviews,  and  other  publicatiotu*,  issue  from 
the  London  press ;  and  though  many  of  these  aro 
of  a  very  trashy  and  worthless  description,  a  con- 
siderable number  are  of  a  widely  diflferent  charac- 
ter, well  fitted  to  amuse  and  instruct  all  classctt 
of  readers.  In  1865  the  aggregate  iasue  of  news- 
papers published  in  London  was  estimated  as  fol- 
lows:—Daily,  248,000,  which  multiplied  by  6, 
gives  a  weekly  issue  of  1,488,000;  and  again 
multiplying  these  by  62,  they  give  for  a  total  the 
annual  issue  of  77,376,000  copies. 


Weekly  Pubucatiokb. 

Newspapers  (proper)  .... 
Illustrated  Newspapers       .        .        , 

Six>rting  ditto 

Horticultural  and  AgrricQltnral  ditto 
Building,  Engineering,  Mining,  and 

Railway  ditto  .... 

Literature,  Science,  Art,  also  Litera* 

ture  with  I'olitical  Leaders     .        , 
Medical  and  Chemical 

Law 

Musical        ...... 

Beligioua 


1,149,000 
filO,4(M) 

47,0UO 

44,050 

40,7r)0 

la.ooo 

8,A(>0 
183,700 


Aggregate  weekly  issue  of  the  whole  2,263,200 
multiplied  by  52  shows  the  annual  issue  to  be 
117,61:^6,400,  which  added  to  the  yearly  issue  (»f 
daily,  as  above,  shows  the  grand  total  of  a  year's 
issue  of  newspapers  for  London  to  be  195,062,400. 

Education. — London,  unlike  most  other  Euro- 
pean capitals,  had  no  university  empowered  to 
grant  detn'ees  till  1836,  when  one  was  establiahcil 
by  royal  charter  (renewed  in  1837)  for  the  *  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  useful  knowledge.'  without  distinction 
of  rank,  sect,  or  party.  This  institution  diflx>rs 
from  most  other  universities,  in  its  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business  of  education,  being  consti- 
tuted for  the  sole  purpose  of  aaccrtaining  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  for  academical  distinct ion^. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  board  of  examiners,  empowered  t(» 
grant  degrees  in  science  and  literature  to  such 
candidates  as  are  found,  on  examination,  to  have 
attained  the  required  proficiency.  The  senate,  or 
board,  consists  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancell(»r, 
and  thirty-five  other  members.  The  faculties  are 
those  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine,  in  each  of  whii-li 
are  several  examiners,  some  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  senate.  The  sittings  are  held  in  Somerset 
House,  and  the  examinations  are  half-yearly. 
The  greatent  number  of  candidates  for  degrees 
are  usually  furnished  bv  the  Univentity  and  King's 
Colleges,  both  of  which  are  proprietary  establish- 
ments. The  former  of  these,  opened  in  18*28,  is 
governed  by  a  council  and  senate  of  professors : 
the  course  of  education  embraces  classics,  pure 
and  mixed  science,  history',  jurispnidence,  and 
medicine,  religion  being  wholly  excluded.  The 
succet^s  of  the  medical  school,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  the  largest  in  London,  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  good  hospital  close  to  the  college. 
King's  College  is  a  similar  establishment  to  that 
last  mentioned,  and  is  similarly  conducted,  excojit 
that  religion  is  taught  in  it  in  accordance  wiili 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Knf^land.  The 
general  classes  are  well  attended,  as  is  the  junior 
school.    The  buildings  of  these  e>tablishmciUs  ore 
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haiidijome  and  commodious:  the  portico  of  Uni- 
vereity  College  is  one  of  the  finest  m  London. 

Among  the  numerous  endowed  schools  in  the 
metropolis,   the   most  celebrated   are,    I,   West- 
minster School,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
15(10,  for  the  free  instruction,  clothing,  board,  and 
lodgment  of  40  boys,  called  king's  scholars.    But, 
in  point  of  fact,  their  education  is  not  free,  but 
costs,  with  board  and  lodging,  about  45L  &  year. 
The  school  is  attended    by  other    boys,  partly 
boarders  and  partly  day-boarders,  the  numoer  of 
whom  varies  according  to  circumstances.     The 
king's  scholars  are  selected  fur  merit  from  the 
■H'hole  school.    At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  8  or 
1 0  of  the  senior  boys  arc  elected  off,  according  to 
the  vacancies   occurring,   as  students  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  or  as  scholars  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     The  school  forms  part  of  the  col- 
legiate establishment  of  the  abbey.    Dr}*den  and 
Locke  were  educated  in  it ;  and  William  Murray, 
the  famous  Earl  Mansfield,  was  a  king's  scholar, 
and  dux  in  17*23.     2.  The  Charterhouse  (corrupted 
fmm  Chartrtrux)i  founded  in  1611,  and  endowed 
with  property,  the  gross  rental  of  which  amounts 
to  above  25,0*00/.  a  year.    There  are  on  the  foun- 
dation boys  of  two  classes,  pensioners  and  scholars, 
both  nominated  by  the  governors,  among  wiiom 
are  usually  some  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  the  country.    The  numl>er  of  pen- 
sioners is  limited  to  80,  and  that  of  scholars  to  44. 
The  former  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense 
of  the  hospital,  and  have,  in  addition,  a  pension  of 
2oL  a  year  (whence  their  name)  and  a  gown  :  the 
scholars  are  educated  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
hospital,  but  have  no  pension.    The  exhibitions 
to  the  universities  belonging  to  this  school  do  not 
appear  to  be  limited  in  pomt  of  number.    Boys 
elected  to  them  have  their  option  both  as  to  col- 
lege and  university ;  and  are  allowed  80/.  a  year 
for  the  first  three  years,  and  iOOL  for  proceeding 
to  the  degree  of  B.A.    Gratuities  of  100/.  are  given 
to  those  scholars  who  do  not  proceed  to  either  uni- 
versity.    Besides  the  foundation-boys,  the  school 
is  attended  by  others,  whose  number  fluctuates  ac- 
cording to  the  reputation  of  the  masters.    3.  Mer- 
chant-Tailors' School,  founded  in  1561,  in  Suifolk 
Lane,  Thames  Street.    The  statutes  provide  that 
a  classical  education  be  furnished  gratis  for  100 
boys,  and  for  150  others  at  rates  var>'ing  from  6«. 
to*2«.  6</.  a  quarter.    The  scholars  are  examined 
once  a  year,  and  the  most  advanced  are  sent  to 
Oxford,  where  the  school  has  43  fellowships,  of 
which  37  were  founded  in  St,  John's  by  Sir  Thomas 
White.    It  has,  also,  7  fellowships  at  Cambridge. 
4.  St.  PauVs  School,  established  in  1509  by  Dean 
Colet^  and  placed  by  him  under  the  direction  of 
the  Mercers'  Company,  provides  a  free  education 
for  1 53  boys,  the  most  advanced  of  whom  are  sent 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  exhibitions  vary- 
ing from  50/.,  or  less,  to  120/.  in  value.    The  pre- 
sent building  was  erected  in  1824 ;  the  gross  income 
of  the  school  is  upwards  of  6,000/.    It  has  to  boast 
of  having  had  Milton  for  a  pupiL    5.  Christ's 
Hospital,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Bluecoat 
School,  was  incoiporated  by  Edward  VI.  in  1553, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  the  active  benevolence  of 
some  distinguished  citizens.  It  was,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  at  present,  originally  intended  to  main- 
tain, clothe,  and  educate  the  youn^  and  helpless ; 
and  340  bovs  and  girls  were  admitted  soon  aft«r 
its  foundation.    A  second  charter  from  Charles  II., 
in  1673,  provided  for  the  education  of  40  boys  in 
mathematics  and  other  learning  calculated  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  8ea-ser\'ice.    The  management 
of 'the  institution  is  vested  in  a  body  of  governors, 
who  must  have  each  contributed  at  least  500/.  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution.    An  individual,  on 


becoming  a  governor,  is  entitled  to  present  or.e 
boy ;  and  he  lias  usuaUy  a  presentation  once  ever>' 
succeeding  three  years.    The  revenue  of  the  Yut^ 
pital,  arising  from  rents  and  all  other    souneii. 
amounts  to  above  60,000/.  a  vear,  and  its  exijcn- 
diture  to  nearly  as  much.    Its  establishment  in 
London,  on  the  site  of   the   Old  Grey    Friars' 
monastery,  accommixlatcs  920  boys;  and  it  has 
attached  to  it  a  subsidiary  establishment  at  Hert- 
ford, for  the  younger  children,  where  there  are 
usually  about  450  boys  and  80  girls;  making  io 
all  about  1,450  children,  maintauied,  clothed,  and 
educated  by  the  establishment.   There  are  8ch(H.>l;$ 
for  grammar,  mathematics,  writing,  and  drawing. 
The    Grecians,  or  those  most   advanced  in   the 
grammar  school,  are  sent  with  valuable  exhibi- 
tions to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  thoee  in  the 
mathematical  school  are  placed  with  commanders 
of  ships,  and  equip))ed  with  clothing  and  nautical 
instruments,  at  the  hospital's  expense.     Others 
are  apprenticed  to  different  trades.    A  magnificent 
building,  called  the  Great  Hall,  erected  by  public 
subscription,  and  finished  in  1829.  opens  towards 
Newgate  Street,  and  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  city.    The  hall,  in  which  the  children  break- 
fast, dine,  and  sup,  is  187  ft.  in  length,  51  in  width, 
and  46^  ft.  high.    Occasionally  they  sup,  though 
w^ith  (questionable  propriety,  in'public,  and  on  tbe>e 
occasions  there  is  a  great  concourse  of  strangers  to 
witness  the  spectacle.    The  interior  airangeraents 
de8er\*e  praise ;  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  children.    The  well- 
known  dress  of  the  boys,  which  has  not  been 
changed  since  the  formation  of  the  institution,  iis 
however,  not  merely  antiquated,  but  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable.     Presentations  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  governors.     6.  The  City  of 
London  School,  established  in  1835,  may  be'said 
to  have  resulted  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Charity 
CommissioneTs.  A  Mr.  Carpenter  had  leA  an  estate 
for  a  school,  and  the  value  of  the  property  had 
greatly  increased  without  any  proper  application 
of  the  funds.  Kepeated  inquiries  and  remonstrances 
at  length  induced  the  corporation  to  establi^ih  a 
school  on  the  site  of  Honey  Lane  Market,  Cheap- 
side.    The  system  of  instruction  is  said  to  be 
good,  and  the  school  is  attended  by  upwards  of 
500  boys.    The  buildings,  occupying  a  space  180 
ft.  long  and  80  ft  broad,  are  commodiously  con- 
trived, and  have  externally  some  pretensions  to 
architectural  elegance. 

Independently  of  these  and  other  endowed 
schools,  almost  every  parish  supports  a  free  8chor>l 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  thus  about  14,000 
children  of  both  sexes  are  clothed  and  educated. 
The  number  of  private  aud  Sunday  schools  is 
extreme! V  great,  but  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. Ilie  National  Society,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England,  has  done  much  to  diffuse 
education.  In  Middlesex  only  it  supplies  instruc- 
tion in  week-day  and  Sunday  ach(  ols  to  no  fewer 
than  80,000  children ;  of  whom  about  22,000  at- 
tend week-day  schools  only,  and  19,000  Sunday 
schools  only.  The  model  school  of  this  society  is 
in  the  Sanctuary,  Westmmster.  Great  nuraben 
of  children  are  also  taught  in  the  Lancastrian 
method  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety. The  model  boys'  school  belonging  to  this 
society  in  the  Borough  Road  has  about  700  boys 
and  the  model  girls'  school,  about  300  girls  in 
constant  attendance.  Both  diis  and  the  National 
Society  have  normal  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  school-masters  and  school-mistresses.  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done  towards  giving  a 
sound  elcmentarv  education  to  the  children  uf  the 
industrious  classes. 

The  charges  on  account  of  education  at  most  of 
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the  superior  schools  in  London,  except  to  boys  on 
the  foandation,  are  oppressively  high,  the  most 
reasonable  bein^  three  times  as  expensive  as  the 
Ili^h  School  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  quite  equal  to 
the  beat  of  them.  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  want  of  schools  in  many  districts,  and 
the  wiah  to  improve  their  health,  has  led  to  the. 
practice,  so  general  in  London,  of  sending  ^ihildren 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to  be  boarded  and 
edacated.  But  the  education  in  many  of  these 
boarding  establifthments  is  of  a  very  worthless 
description;  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  effort 
should  have  been  made  by  subjecting  the  masters 
to  examination,  or  otherwise  to  improve  the  quality 
of  these  subnrUm  seminaries. 

Sritigk  MuMum, — This  national  institution,  es- 
tablished in  1753,  comprises  an  immense  reposi- 
tory  of  books,  MSS.,  statues,  coins,  and  other 
antiquities,  specimens  of  animals,  minerals,  and 
works  of  art,  and  is,  in  most  respects,  one  of  the 
richest   in  Europe.    The   museum  consists  of  a 
frroup  of  buildings  raised  on  the  site  of  Montague 
House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Alontaguc,    Great    Russell   Street,    Bloomsbury. 
The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  purchased  by 
gtkvemment  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  executors  for 
2<>,000/.,  and  the  museum  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  in  January,  1759.    But  Montague  House, 
tb<»ugh   spacious  as  a  private  residence,  having 
been   found  inadequate  to  the  proper  accommo- 
dat  ion  of  the  vast  and  continually  increasing  col- 
lections that  belong  to  the  museum,  a  new  quad- 
ran&^lar  building,  on  a  very  extensive  plan,  was 
desi^jrned  by  Sir  K.  Smirke,  and  is  now  open  to  the 
public    In  1755  the  Harleian  MSS.  were  pur- 
chased,  and  the  Cottonian  library  was  removed 
frum  Dean^s  Yard,  Westminster:  in  1757  the  Koyal 
library,  founded  by  Henry  YIIL  out  of  the  libraries 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  enlarged  by  his 
«liflerent  successors,  was  presented  by  Geori^e  IL 
C;eoige  III.,  in  1763,  gave  a  valuable  collection  of 
pamphlets  on  the  civil  wars ;  and,  between  1800 
and  i8J8«  the  Lansdowne,  Haigrave,  and  Bumey 
MSS.  were  purchased  at  an  expense  of  26.4002. 
Various  presents  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time :  the  most  valuable  additions  of  late  years 
ha^'ing  been  the  library  of  George  III.,  collected 
at  an  expense  of  200,000/L,  and  presented  to  the 
museum  by   his  successor;  and  the  sumptuous 
collection  of  Mr.  George    Grenville,  valued  at 
Dii.OOOiL,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  nation. 
Modem  English  publications  are  added,  free  of 
exf  »ense,  in  consequence  of  a  privilege  which  this 
e!«tabltshment  enjoys  in  common  with  the  two 
universities,  and  some  other  bodies,  of  receiving 
gratis  a  copy  of  every  book  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall.    A  considerable  sum  is  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  old  and  foreign  books,  to  which  depart- 
ments very  extensive  and  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  of  late  years.    The  collection  com- 
prises in  all  al)out  700,000  printed  books,  and 
31.O00  MSS.  exclusive  of  charters.    The  want  of 
a  catalogue  rmmmnif  ot  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  series 
of  such  catakgues,  is  much  complained  of  bv  the 
great  majority  of  persons  who  resort  to  the  library 
iixt  study  or  research.    The  great  reading  room, 
erected  in  the  inner  quadrangle,  and  opened  in  1860, 
forms  the  noblest  public   library  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world.    The  reading 
mom  is  open  from  9  till  4  in  winter;  till  6  in  the 
evenmg  during  the  4  summer  months ;  and  from 
9  to  5  during  spring  and  autumn.    Admission  is 
procured  by  a  recommendator}'  letter  to  the  chief 
librarian;  and    every  facility  is  given    by  the 
numerous    attendants    for  the    most    extensive 
reseaich.    No  books,  however,  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  out,  it  being  supposed  that  such  permission 


would  lead  to  frequent  losses.  In  the  department 
of  antiquities,  belonging  to  the  British  Museum, 
may  be  mentioned  the  collection  of  Egj'ptian 
monuments,  including  the  famous  Rosetta  Stone, 
acquired  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  m 
1801 ;  the  Townley  Marbles,  purchased  for 
28,000/. ;  and  the  Phigalian  and  the  Elcin  Mar- 
bles, the  cost  of  which  was  35  000/.  The  latter 
include  the  sUtues  of  Theseus  and  Ilissus,  and  the 
sculptures  in  a/to  relievo,  from  the  friezes  of  the  Par- 
thenon. In  recent  years,  the  stock  of  anticuities 
has  been  much  increased  by  the  winged  bulls  and 
other  interesting  remains  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  sent  home  by  Mr.  Layard.  The 
collection  of  minerals  was,  for  many  years,  de- 
ficient in  various  important  particulars;  but  the 
additions  purchased  from  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
]\|antell  are  extremely  valuable ;  and  now,  both 
for  size  and  classification,  this  department  will 
bear  to  be  compared  with  any  mineralogical  col- 
lection in  Europe.  The  department  of  zoology  is 
held  to  be  rich ;  but  there  are  those  who  cannot 
see  the  advantage  of  filling  the  museum  with 
stuffed  representations  of  animals  that  may  be  seen 
alive  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  in  every  mena- 
gerie. The  collection  of  medals,  which  has  been 
accumulating  since  the  foundation  of  the  museum, 
consists  of  about  20,000  coins,  above  6,000  being 
purchased  with  the  Hamilton  collection  of  Her- 
culanean  antiquities,  in  1772.  The  coins  can  only 
be  seen  b^  an  order  from  a  trustee,  or  a  private 
introduction  to  the  ofiicer  to  whose  charge  they 
are  entrusted.  The  public  days  at  the  museum 
are  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, when  all  persons  have  free  admission.  The 
building  is  closed  during  the  first  weeks  of  January, 
May,  and  September.  The  establishment  is  go- 
verned by  48  trustees,  23  of  whom  are  official ;  and 
to  these  the  officers  are  responsible.  The  acting 
trustees,  with  whom  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
chiefly  rests,  are  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  has  a  fine  portico.  Its  museum  contains 
the  anatomical  collections  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter,  bought  by  government  and  deposited  in  it. 

The  Museum  of  Practical  Geolopv,  in  Piccadilly 
and  Jermvn  Street,  is  of  much  utility,  not  merely 
to  scientific  men,  but  to  those  practically  engaged 
in  the  business  of  mining.  The  building  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  government. 

Literary  and  ocientijic  Societiet, — Among  the 
literary  and  scientific  esublishments  of  the  me- 
tropolis, one  of  the  best  supported  is  the  Royal 
Institfttion  in  Albemarle  Street.  The  building, 
the  front  of  which  is  in  good  taste,  with  14  Corin- 
thian columns,  comprises  a  good  library  and 
reading  room,  a  theatre  for  lectures,  capable  of 
accommodating  900  persons,  and  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
supplied  with  apparatus  in  Europe.  Lectures  on 
various  subjects  are  delivered  by  the  professors 
and  other  gentlemen  temporarily  engaged ;  and 
the  important  investigations  made  here  by  the 
late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr.  Faraday,  and  others, 
have  conferred  on  the  'institution  a  well-merited 
celebrity.  Before  the  present  centur}'  the  learned 
societies  of  London  were  few  in  number,  and  very 
comprehensive  in  their  objects.  The  great  advance- 
ment of  the  physical  sciences  in  recent  times,  and 
the  increased  ardour  with  which  every  branch  of 
knowledge  has  been  cultivated,  have  produced  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  learned 
associations,  and  in  all  recent  instances  each  body 
has  confined  its  operations  within  a  limited  sphere. 
The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the  principal 
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SK'ietie^,  with  the  tlatcs  of  their  formation,  the 
objects  conteinphited  by  them,  when  not  sutU- 
cioiitly  indicated  by  their  names,  and  the  publica- 
tions made  at  their  expen!*e : — 

The  Roynl  Society ;  pliysical  and  mnthematical  "ci- 
en(VH.  Iiistitiite<l  rarly  in  the  I7ta  cvntury  ;  incorp<j- 
rau«(l  l(>i>3.  '  Philosopliical  TrausiK'tions,'  from  the 
3  ear  1  (.'.»»."». 

Thu  ^k^cicty  of  Antkjuano^.  Institiitoil  1717  ;  incor- 
IK)raU'(l  17*)  1  ;  but  now  svilit  into  two  ^societies — the 
Archfoloi^ical  Institute  of  (treat  Britain  and  Inland, 
and  the  Briti-^h  An^hieolot^ical  Association.  *  Archaj- 
oltiiria.*  from  the  year  I77i>. 

M'-'lical  Sociiiy.  l]stabli.>hed  1773.  *  Vetusta  Monu- 
menta,'  from  1747.  * 

S< Kjiety  of  Arti*.  E-^tabl ishM  1 7.'i4,  for  the  onconrafre- 
m  "ut  of  the  art-s,coinuierc', and  mannfacttiresof  Great 
]!ritain,  by  t?rantiuy  rewards.  'Transactions,'  from 
the  yrar  178:J. 

Linna?an  Society  ;  natnral  liistory.  Established  17S8 ; 
IncoriKtrattHl  isu-J.    *  Tran<\etions,'  from  tiie  year  1791. 

Royal  Institution.  Establi-<htxl  179^,  for  the  appli- 
cation of  i^cit'iioe  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 
•Journal,'  from  ISIO. 

Horticultural  Sxiotj'.  Establi'ihed  1804 ;  Incorpo- 
raNvl  lSii».     'Tran>a-ti-m'?,' from  1812. 

Royal  Medico-Chirur^rical  Soeiety.  E^tAbllshed  1805, 
Cliart*Tetl  is:n.     '  TranKjirtii>ns,'  from  the  year  180H. 

(Uoloirical  S)cioty.  Establi-^hed  1807;  incorporated 
18-Jt5.     '  Tran-aeiion^,'  from  181 1. 

Society  of  ( 'ivil  Hn^'infors.  Established  1817  ;  in- 
corix^raied  ISiS.    '  Tran-:u-tions,*  from  18:U. 

Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Established  1S20 ;  in- 
coriwratiHl  is:n.     *  Memoirs,'  from  lS2i. 

Medico-Botanical  fcjocicty.  Established  1821.  *  Trans- 
actions,' from  IS) I. 

Royal  Asiatic  Socioty.  E<!tablishod  1823;  Incorpo- 
rated 1824.  *  Transactions,"  from  1827  to  18^5  ; 
*  Journal,'  from  1S:U. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Founded  1821  ;  Incor- 
porated 1825.     *  Transactions,'  from  1827. 

Zooloffical  Society.  Instituted  1825 ;  incorporated 
1829.     'Tran'uiotionH,'  from  1S:5J{. 

Royal  Geo;rraphical  Socioty.  Chartered  1830.  *  Jour- 
nal,' from  18>)1. 

Entomological  Society.    Established  1833  or  1834. 

Statistical  Society.  Established  1834.  •  JotuTial,' 
from  1KJ7. 

Architectural  Society.    EstAblished  1831. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Established 
is:}.'! ;  incon^rated  18H8.    '  Trantaictions,'  from  1836. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.    Chartered  1835). 

Nearly  all  these  societies  hold  meetings  ti^nce  a 
month,  from  November  to  June  inclusive,  at  which 
papers  are  read  illustrative  of  matters  connected 
with  the  objects  of  each  association. 

Picture  Galleries. — The  present  national  col- 
lection of  pictures  is  of  recent  fonndation,  and, 
though  valuable,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the 
nucleus  of  one  that  may  hereafter  be  worthy  of 
the  coimtry.  It  occupies  the  W.  wing  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  erected  1834-37,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, on  the  NVV.  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  facing 
Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street,  unquestionably 
the  finest  situation  in  the  metropolis.  The  build- 
ing has  a  front  of  4C0  ft.,  with  a  portico  and  dome 
in  its  centre,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns. 
But  whether  owing  to  the  limited  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  architect,  or  to  some  incapacity  on 
his  part,  the  fabric  is  neither  worthy  of  its  site,  its 
olyect,  nor  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  defect*  of  its  exterior  are  not  counten'ailcd  by 
any  superiority  of  internal  economy,  the  apart- 
ments for  the*  exhibiticm  of  the  pictures  being 
miserably  deficient  in  point  of  size,  and  ill-arrangeii. 


partly  presented  and  partly  purchased,  are  ar- 
ranged in  seven  rooms,  of  diminutive  size  and 
im|>erfectly  lighted.  About  half  the  pictures  be- 
long to  the  Italian  school;  and  of  these  the  Ecce 
JJumoy  and  the  ISIcrcury,  Venus,  nnd  Cupid,  of 


Correggio;  the  Raising  of  Lazanis,  by  Sobasti.in 
del  Piombo ;  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  of  Titian  , 
and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Murillo,  are  reckoncxl 
the  most  valuable,  'the  works  of  the  two  Carac<i, 
N.  and  (J.  Ponssin,  and  Claude,  may  be  here  .«.••  ii 
in  their  highest  perfection;  and  there  are  f^mu; 
fine  specimens  of  the  English  scho<d,  by  Reynolds 
Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Wilsr>n,  Wilkie,an(i  Lau- 
rence. The  gallorj'  is  open  to  the  public  on  the 
first  four  days  of  the  week :  on  Friday  and  SatunLiy 
students  are  permitted  to  copy  the 'picture's. 

The  Koyal  Academy,  which  occupies  part  of  the 
building  devjitetl  to  the  National  Gallery,  wa*  ej*Ta- 
blished  in  1 768,  for  the  instruction  of  young  art  ist!« : 
lectures  are  delivered  in  anatomy,  painting.  jk*u!j>- 
ture,  and  architecture,  and  daily  instructions  are 
given  to  the  students  by  the  keeper,  and  other 
academicians.  The  annual  exhibition  of  this  cor- 
porate society  usually  comprises  about  1,200  spe- 
cimens of  art,  and  is  one  of  tlie  favourite  loun^t  s 
during  the  summer  months.  The  profits  of  the 
exhibition,  besides  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
schools,  c(mtribute  to  form  incomes  for  the  most 
deserving  artisus,  while  studying  at  Rome. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists  exhibits  annually 
a  good  collection  of  pictures ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they 
are  inferior  to  those  exhibited  by  the  Acaderav. 
The  British  Institution  and  Society  of  Painters  in 
AVater  Colours  have,  also,  exhibitions,  and  their 
rooms  are  crowded  during  the  fashionable  season. 
JNIany  private  individuals  have  splendid  galleries 
among  which  may  be  specified  those  6f  tlie  Earl 
of  Ellesmcre,  the*  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the 
Duke  of  Sutlierland,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Uo]n\ 
and  others.  At  the  Kensington  Museum  likewise 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  open  to  the 
public 

Theatres  and  Music. — The  great  theatres  of 
modem  London  present  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
rude  and  confined  building  called  the  Glol)e, 
Blackfriars,  and  Old  Drury,  m  the  time  of  Sbaks- 
peare,  in  which  neither  scenery  nor  the  comfort  of 
the  audience  was  at  all  considered.  The  two  oddest 
theatres — oldest,  at  least  in  name — Druiy  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden,  contiguous  to  each  other,  have 
handsome  exteriors,  and  ve,ry  extensive  and  highly 
decorated  interiors.  They  formerly  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  reprpsenting  what  was  called 
the  legitimate  drama.  But  this  monopoly  has 
\»i\f!^  ceased  to  be  of  any  value.  Late  dinner 
hours,  the  changes  or  capnces  of  fashion,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  actors,  and  other  causes,  contribute<l 
to  weaken  the  taste  for  the  re^Iar  drama,  and 
concerts,  operas,  and  *  entertainments '  at  present 
enjoy  the  largest  share  of  public  favour.  Tragetiy 
and  comedy  have  long  ceased  to  be  {icrform^  at 
Covent  Garden.  For  a  while  it  was  leased  by  the 
Anti-Com-Law  Society;  and  baxing  been  burnt 
down,  and  rebuilt  in  1859,  on  a  scale  of  great  mag- 
nitude—240  by  123  ft,,  and  100  1^  high—it  liM 
now  become  an  Italian  opera-house,  with  occa- 
sional 'English  opera' performances.  Nearly  as 
large  as  Covent  Garden  is  *  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre,' the  other  1  talian  opera-house.  The  Ha\nnarket 
Theatre,  which  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  immeasc 
houses  above  mentioned,  is  open  for  about  eight 
months  of  the  ^ear.  Besides  these,  the  chief  thea- 
tres are,  the  Pnncess's.  Oxford  Street ;  the  Lyoeuni, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand;  the  OljTnpic,' Wych 
Street,  Strand ;  St,  James's,  King  Street^  St.  James 
Square ;  and  Astley's  Theatre,  near  Westminster 
Bridge.  The  whole  of  these  theatres,  as  well  a» 
half  a  dozen  other  theatrical  establishments,  ia 
the  west  and  east  end  of  the  metropolis,  are  ven' 
inferior  structures,  badly  ventilated,  narrow  and 
confined — in  no  proper  sense  *  places  of  amusement.' 

The  established  London  concerts  consist  of  tlie 
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J  Liiharinoiiic  and  sacred  harmonic  concerts,  all  of 
vbicb  are  well  and  ftahionably  attended.  Many 
othen  are  fi^ven  by  profeasional  persons,  for  their 
(ivD  benefit^  in  the  different  public  rooms  in  the 
W.  end.  Promenade  concerts  are  also  given  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Paris,  and  numerous  so-called 
*  music  balk '  have  grown  up  within  the  last  few 
rears.  Jn  the  latter  the  business  of  drinking  and 
.(^moking  holds  the  fint  rank,  and  music  has  to 
dUpIay  its  charms  amidst  the  rattling  of  glasses 
and  dense  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  growth 
iif  tbe«e  music-halls  appeals  to  be  chiefly  due  to 
the  wretched  state  of  the  London  theatres,  which 
aU<inlutely  repel  pleasure  seekem  by  exorbitant 
(•ri«*edf  bad  accommodation,  immense  difficulties  of 
fn trance  and  exj^  and  last,  not  least,  an  abso- 
lutely pt>i«mons  atmosphere. 

Benevolent  Jiutitutiims. — There  are  a  vast  many 
e>ubii<hment4  in  Loudon  for  the  cure  of  disease ; 
(^>n'^i5ting  partly  of  hospitals  properly  so  called ; 
janlr  dbipensanes,  where  medicine  an<^advice  are 
gratuitously  administered ;  and  partly  of  infirma- 
ries for  special  diseases ;  with  Ivtng-in  charities. 
Asylums  for  orphans  and  otherwise  destitute  per- 
£oas  and  other  benevolent  establishments,  are  also 
xtry  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  well  en- 
dowed and  liberally  supported.  The  principal  aire 
the  following : — 

1.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  West  Smith- 
field,  was  first  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
refoonded  by  Henry  VIIL  in  1546.    The  building, 
a  spacious  quadrangular  structure,  is  principally  mo- 
dem, having  been  finished  in  1770.    It  makes  up 
SMI  beds.    Necessity  is  the  only  recommendation 
t<>  this  institution,  and  patients  are  received  with- 
C4;t  Iimitati<Hi.  The  medical  staff  is  equal  to  any  in 
the  metropolis.    The  staircase  was  gratuitously 
Pfiinted  by  Hogarth.      2.  Guy's   Hospital,    8t. 
Thomas's  Street,  Southwaric,  founded  in  1721,  con- 
tains accommodation  for  580  in-patients,  and  has 
in  excellent  m  nseum  and  theatre  of  anatomy.  Th  is 
ma^niificent  hospital,  which  consists  of  two  quad- 
niuiles  and  two  wings,  was  founded  and  endowed 
W  Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller,   who  expended 
1^.793/.  upon  the  building,  and  left  2l9,419iL  for 
its  eodowmait — the  laxgest  sum,  perhaps,  that 
has  ever  been    given    by  any   individual    for 
nmilar  purpoaes.    More  recently,  however,  (xuy's 
ho$f)itsl  met  with  another  benefactor,  but  little 
inferior,  in  point  of  liberality,  to  its  founder;  a 
citizen,  of  Uie  name  of  Thomas  Hunt,  having 
beqQestbed  to  it,   in  1829,  the  princely  sum  of 
2k>,()(n)(.    The  medical  school  atUched  to  this 
bospital,  while  under  tibe  superintendence  of  the 
late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  probably,  also,  the  best  in  the  empire. 
3.  SL  Thomas's  Hospital,  formerly  in  High  Street, 
B«jmiiph — from  which  sit*  it  was  driven  by  the 
Charing  Cross  extension  of  the  South  Eastern 
nilway— is  rebuilding  near  Westminster  Bridge, 
cW  to  the  river,  and  opposite  the  houses  of  par- 
liament   It  has  an  income  of  about  25,000^  a 
Year,  derived  almost  wholly  from  rents  of  estates 
in  London  and  the  country.    4.  St.  Greorge's  Hos- 
pital, near  Hyde  Park  comer,  has  a  fine  front, 
200  ft  in  length,  facing  the  Green  Park.    It  ac- 
commodates 460  in-patients.    5.  The  Middlesex 
H<)spital,  near  Oxford  Street,  founded  in  1745,  has 
2^5  beds,  and  relieves  numerous  out-patients.    6. 
London  Hospital,  in  Whitechapel,  was  founded  in 
1740.  Its  wards  accommodate  about  250  patients. 
7.  Westminster  Hospital,  rebuilt  in  1833,  near 
the  Abbey,  has  174  bedsw    8.  The  Mary-le-Bone 
and  Paddmgton  Hospital  opened  in  1850,  has  300 
beds.   The  four  last-mentioned  hospitals  depend 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  on  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, which  are  said  to  be  ven*  insufficient  to  meet 
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the  demands  upon  them.  The  L'uivcrMit^  CoUcgo 
and  King's  College  Hospitals,  and  Channg  Cross 
Hospital,  are  smaller  establishments  of  the  same 
nature,  each  accommodating  about  120  patients. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
institutions  for  the  cure  and  relief  of  the  sick  and 
suffering  poor.  Medical  schools  are  coniicted  with 
the  chief  hospitals. 

Ikthlehem  Hospital,  or  Bedlam,  is  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  insane  poor ;  it  was  founded  in 
1546,  in  Moorfields,  whence  it  was  removed,  in 
1815,  to  St.  George's  Fields.  The  present  building 
received  some  extensive  additions  in  1839,  and  is 
now  697  ft  in  length.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  are  sufficient 
for  the  accommodation  of  above  400  patients. 
St  Luke's,  Old  Street  Road,  established  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  the  year  1751,  accommodates 
260  persons. 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  Brunswick  Sqtiarc, 
was  founded  by  Captain  Coram,  in  1739,  but  the 
building  was  not  commenced  till  1742.  It  was 
established  for  the  indiscriminate  admission  of 
deserted  children ;  but  the  numbers  were  found  to 
increase  so  rapidly  that  the  funds  failed,  and  in 
1760  the  mode  of  admission  was  so  much  altered, 
that  it  is  now  nominally  only  a  Foundling  Hospital. 
The  number  of  childeren  averages  about  500,  ancl 
they  are  maintained  till  the  age  of  12,  when  they 
are  either  apprenticed  or  otiierwise  provided  for. 
The  revenue  is  about  10,000(.  per  annum,  and 
is  gradually  increasing,  as  the  leases  fall  in  of  tlie 
houses  built  on  its  estate. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital,  Blackfriars  Road,  was 
established  in  1748,  for  the  reformation  of  females 
who  have  fallen  into  vicious  courses.  The  Phi- 
lanthropic Institution,  St  George's  Fields,  was 
founded,  in  1788,  for  the  reception  and  reform  of 
young  criminals  discharged  from  prison.  It  pro- 
vides them  with  immediate  means  of  subsistence, 
and  instructs  them  in  some  trade,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  otherwise  almost  inevitable  necessity  of  their 
returning  to  their  former  habits.  There  are  an 
immense  number  of  other  charitable  institutions 
in  and  around  the  metropolis,  the  enumeration  of 
which  would  fill  a  volume. 

Cfubs, — There  are  about  40  clubs  in  the  me- 
tropolis. A  few  of  these  establishments,  such  as 
White's,  Brookes's,  Boodle's,  and  Arthur's,  are  of 
ancient  date ;  but  their  present  arrangements  and 
constitution  are  of  recent  introduction.  The  ac- 
commodation they  afford  to  gentlemen  only  occa- 
sionally visiting  town,  and  to  othera  desirous  of 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  a  splendid  establishment, 
at  a  moderate  expense,  and  of  meetmg  with  a 
great  variety  of  society,  has  made  them  popular 
among  the  upper  classes.  The  club-houses  are 
mostly  edifices  of  a  very  superior  character,  and 
add  much  to  the  magnificence  of  the  squares  and 
streets  in  which  they  are  situated.  Each  club 
consists  of  a  limited  number  of  members,  var\'ing 
from  700  to  1,500;  they  are  admitted  by  ballot, 
pa^  a  certain  sum  at  entrance,  from  10  to  25 
guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription,  var^'ing  from 
5  to  10  guineas.  The  club-houses  are' fitted  up 
with  every  luxury  of  a  fashionable  hotel,  have 
excellent  libraries,  take  in  the  best  periodical 
publications,  and  provide  dinners,  coffee,  and 
wines,  at  reasonable  prices.  Some  of  the  clubs 
are  avowedly  of  a  political  character,  and  others 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  certain  classes.  Among 
these  may  be  specified  the  Carlton,  Reform,  Athe- 
naeum, Conservative,  United  8er\'ice,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Travellers',  Oriental,  West  Indian, 
Army  and  Navy,  and  others  devoted  to  certain 
classes  and  professions.  The  majority  of  clubs, 
however,  are  open,  on  election,  to  all  gentlemen 
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without  reference  to  party  or  profession.  Most 
of  the'  club-houses  are  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town,  particularly  in  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's 
Street.  The  builcling  erected  for  the  Keform  Club, 
by  Mr.  Banv,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  be- 
longing to  this  class  of  edifices,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  ec}nal  taste  and  magnificence.  The  city  of 
London  has  two  club-houses,  which,  in  point  of 
elegance  and  luxury,  may  vie  with  those  of  the 
W.  end.  The  number  of  members  in  the  difierent 
clubs  may  be  about  30,000. 

Qmrtt  of  Law, —  The  Courta  of  Chancery, 
Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer 
(the  respective  provinces  of  which  are  descnbed 
in  the  art,  Enoijini)  and  Walks),  occupy  apart- 
ments on  the  W.  side  of  Westminster  Hall.  This 
hall  measures  288  fU  in  length  by  66  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  is  1 10  fL  high.  Westminster  Hall,  ordinarily, 
is  used  as  a  promenade  for  lawyers  and  their 
clients  during  the  sitting  of  the  courts.  The  lord 
chancellor  sits  out  of  term-time  in  the  hall  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  master  of  the  KoUs  sits  in 
the  Rolls'  Court,  Westminster,  and  in  the  Rolls' 
Court  in  the  Rolls'  House,  Chancery  Lane.  The 
vice-chancellors  sit  in  Westminster  Hall  and  in 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  furisdiction  of 
which  extends  to  all  ))laces  within  10  m.  <^  St. 
Paul's,  was  established  in  1834.  Its  sittings  are 
held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  a  stone  building  close  to 
Newgate,  once  a  month,  and  generally  l^t  five  or 
six  days  at  a  time.  There  are  two  halls,  of  con- 
fined dimensions,  in  both  of  which  the  judges  are 
engaged  in  trjnng  prisoners  during  the  sessions. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  of  which  the  recorder  of 
London  is  judge,  will  be  noticed  subsequently. 
The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  in  Basinghall  Street, 
within  the  city  of  London,  and  the  Ecclesiastical, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Courts  are  in  Doctors* 
Commons,  near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  at  West- 
minster HalL 

Imu  of  Cburf.— The  Inns  of  Court,  originally 
eoll^es  for  legal  study,  are  now  little  more  than 
residences  for  lawyers,  or  indeed  for  allpersons 
who  choose  to  hire  chamben  in  them.  They  are 
not  incorporated,  and  cannot,  consequently,  make 
bye^laws ;  but,  by  prescription,  their  customs  have 
obtained  the  force  of  laws.  A  law  student,  before 
being  called  to  the  bar,  has  now  only  to  be  entered 
as  member  of  one  of  these  inns,  and  to  dine  a 
certain  number  of  times  in  the  common  hall,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  exercise  of  his 
profession.  This  is  termed  '  eating '  his  way  to 
the  bar. 

Among  the  chief  inns  are  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple,  in  the  liberty  or  district  so  called  adjoin- 
ing Temple  Bar,  and  between  the  Strand,  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  Thames.  This  district  originally 
belonged  to  and  took  its  name  firom  the  knights 
templars ;  and  having,  after  their  downfal,  been 
held  in  lease  by  students  of  the  common  law,  the 
property,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  was  conferred  by  Jamea  I.  on  the 
two  societies,  and  their  suocessoTB.  The  Temple 
Gardens,  which  have  some  fine  trees,  and  are  well 
laid  out,  are  skirted  by  the  Thames,  or  rather  the 
new  Thames  Embankment.  The  Middle  Temple 
Hall,  100  ft.  in  length,  the  Library,  and  the 
Temple  Church,  are  especially  worth  notice.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  circular  and  a  rectangular 
portion.  The  former,  which  is  a  perfect  circle,  of 
three  stories,  in  the  Norman  style,  was  erected  in 
1185;  and  the  latter,  in  the  Early  English  style, 
in  1240.  lliis  venerable  structure  was  completely 
repaired  and  renovated  in  1839-42,  the  original 
style  of  its  diflferent  parts  being  carefuUy  pre- 
lerred,  at  an  expense  of  about  70,OO0iL  It  is  now. 


in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  eccle- 
siastical edifices  in  London.  Besides  various  mo- 
numents of  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  it  has  some 
of  a  more  modem  date,  inc.  one  in  honour  of  the 
learned  and  excellent  John  Seldon,  buried  within 
its  walls.  Hooker,  the  'judicious,'  author  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  was,  for  mx  years,  one  of 
its  preachers.  Subordinate  to  the  Tevple  aie 
Clifford's,  Clement's,  Lyon's,  and  New  Inns. 

Lincoln's  Inn  is  si'tuated  between  Chancery 
Lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor, as  before  stated,  holds  his  sittings  during 
a  portion  of  the  year  in  the  hall ;  and  the  vice- 
chancellors  sit  in  adjoining  buildings.  The 
society  erected  in  the  gardens,  in  1845,  a  hall  and 
library,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ilaidwick.  It  is*  in 
the  Tudor  style,  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
hall  is  120  /t  in  length,  by  45  ft.  in  width,  and 
62  ft.  in  height ;  the  library,  80  ft.  in  length, 
40  ft.  in  width,  and  44  ft.  in  height,  is  furnished 
vrith  a  vamable  collection  of  books. 

There  are,  also,  Gray's  Inn,  on  the  N.  ride  of 
Holbom,  having  attached  to  it  Staples*  Inn,  and 
Barnard's  Inn.  Fumival's  Inn  is  subordinate  to 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Thavies'  Inn,  and  some  others 
are  mere  private  residences. 

Friaon*  tmd  the  PoUce, — There  are  about  a 
dozen  criminal  prisons,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  following : — 1.  Newgate,  under  the 
control  of  the  corporation,  is  a  building,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  is  singularly  appropriate  to  and 
characteristic  of  its  destination.  It  was  a  prison 
early  in  the  13th  ^ntury ;  but  the  present  editice 
was  erected  in  1779,  and  again  repaired  after  the 
riots  of  1 780.  Tliis,  which  may  be  called  the  great 
metropolitan  gaol,  contains  proper  aooommodacion 
for  300  or  400  prisoners ;  but,  before  the  meeting 
of  sessions,  it  has  sometimes  as  many  as  1000  or 
more  crowded  within  its  walls  waiting  for  trial; 
and  it  then,  no  doubt,  deserves  some  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  reproaches  which  have  been  made 
against  it.  In  front  of  this  prison  ail  the  criminals 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  cajntally  convicted, 
suffer  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  2.  Uty  of 
London  Prison,  HoUowav.  erected  in  1855.^  It  is 
a  building  in  the  *  castellated  style,'  and  it  is  said 
that,  *when  mildewed  with  age,'  it  will  'present 
all  the  appearance  of  a  baronial  stronghoM  of  the 
middle  ages.'  To  unpoetic  observers,  the  structari: 
may  appear  very  ugly.  The  prison  is  used  ss  a 
place  or  confinement  for  all  pnsoners  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  and  the  London  sessicms 
and  convicted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
magistrates.  3.  Cold-Bath-Fields  Prison,  a  venr 
extensive  brick  building,  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  is 
a  house  of  correction  fur  Middlesex ;  and  oootaind 
felons,  misdemeanants,  rogues,  and  vagcbonds.  It 
is  an  insulated  brick  builcting,  containing  spacious 
courts  and  airing  grounds.  The  classification  is 
good,  and  the  silent  system  b  followed,  connected 
with  hard  labour.  A  large  treadmill  employs  3:20 
prisonen  at  a  time.  This  prison  aooommodstes 
upwards  of  1,200.  4.  The  Westminster  House  of 
Correction,  in  Tothill  Fields,  for  criminals  from 
all  parts  of  Middlesex,  begun  in  1831  and  finished 
in  1834,  is  suiruunded  by  a  lofty  wall,  with  a 
complete  roadway  outside.  It  is  built  on  the 
panopticon  principle,  and  has  a  court-yard  in  the 
centre  250  ft.  in  diameter,  with  prisons  round  it 
for  600  persons ;  but  the  average  number  confined 
is  350.  The  arrangement  of  &e  building  b  said 
to  be  excellent,  and  the  window  of  the  govemor't 
house  commands  a  complete  view  of  aU  the  dsj- 
rooms  and  yards,  and  of  the  2  tiead-wheels.  In- 
struction is  given  to  j  nvoiile  offenders.  The  silent 
system  is  adopted,  and  a  good  classification  main- 
tained.   5.  The  Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  \Ve»t- 
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minster,  built  on  the  panopticon  principle,  has  no 
peculiar  connection  with  the  metropolis,  but  is  for 
the  confinement  and  reformation  of  criminals 
irhoae  sentence  of  transportation  or  death  has  not 
been  executed,  or  has  oeen  commuted.  It  con- 
tains accommodation  for  1,120  prisoners,  the 
number  of  inmates  averaging  about  600.  The 
building  is  insulated,  and  is  surronnded  by  a  wall 
enclosing  18  aaea  of  ground.  6.  Tl\e  Pentonville 
Prison,  Pentonville,  is  appropriated  to  the  confine- 
ment of  male  prisoners  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. 7.  The  Surrey  County  Gaol  is  in 
Horsemonger  Lane,  Newington  t^auseway.  It 
contains  about  2o0  prisoners,  and  there  is  little 
classification.  The  top  of  the  building  is  used  as 
a  place  of  execution.  8.  The  Brixton  House  of 
Connection  is  exclusively  for  prisoners  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  or  by 
magistrates,  under  summary  convictions.  Uaxd 
labour  and  the  silent  system  are  rigorously  en- 
forced. 

The  principal  prisons  for  debton  are:  1.  The 
Queen's  Bench,  in  the  Borough,  chiefly  used  for 
debtors  on  prtxxss  from  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  but  also  for  penons  committed  for  libels 
and  contempts.  It  is  ai  spacious  prison,  containing 
207  rooms,  in  which  500  persons  have  occasionally 
been  confined  at  once.  The  5  &  6  Vict  c  22 
abolished  the  fonner  practice  of  granting  day  rules, 
and  of  permitting  prisoners  to  reside  within  the 
rules,  which  compnsed  a  space  of  neariy  1  sq.  m. 
2.  Whitccmss  Street  Prison,  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  in  the  city,  is  inconveniently  built,  and  said 
to  be  badly  managed.  Its  confined  extent,  when 
compared  with  the  average  number  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  disorder  prevalent  in  ever>'  part  of  it,  are 
not  a  little  discreditable  to  the  corporation  of 
London.  The  prisons  for  debtors  have  been  com- 
paratively disserted  since  the  changes  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years  respecting  imprisonment 
for  debt.  Formerly  they  were  often  very  much 
crowded,  and  penons  were  confined  in  diem  for 
loni^  periods  of  yean. 

A  great  deal  has  been  effected,  of  late  years,  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  prisons  and  of  prison 
accommodation;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  chi^  ol^ect  of  a  prison  has  not  been  very  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  in  these  philanthropic  reforms. 
The  metropolitan  pohce  is  heid  to  be  one  of  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  since  its  reorganisation 
in  1828-9.  Till  then,  the  police  of  London  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  defective  esta- 
bUahmeat  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Under  the 
present  organisation,  there  are  13  police  offices,  2 
cif  which  are  in  the  city,  and  one  in  Southwaric 


Clerfccnwell,  Bsgnigge 
WcUsBoid. 

Haaunecanitb  and  Wands- 
worth, in  Wandsworth. 

Creeswich  and  Woolwich. 


Guildhall,    In     the   Vincent    Square,    West- 
City,  minster. 
The  Vaaslon  House,  do.       High  Street,  llarylebone. 
Bow   Street,  new  Covent   Great  Harlboroagh  Street, 

Oxford  StreeL 
Worship  Street,  Flnsbnxy 

Square. 
Kennington  Lane. 
Union  Office,  Southwark. 
Thames  Police,  Wappiog. 

Tlie  first  two  of  these  ofiices  are  regulated  by 
the  city  authorities ;  the  rest  are  under  the  control 
of  the  secretary  of  state.  Magistrates  sit  every 
day  at  each  oflice,  to  hear  and  deterroime  cases  of 
misdemeanour  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  as  well  as 
to  examine  and  commit  for  trial  all  persons  accused 
of  felonies*  to  administer  oaths,  swear  in  consta- 
blen,  and^erform  other  magisterial  functions.  A 
Damberof  officers  are  appropriated  to  each  establish- 
ment, and  a  nver  police  is  attached  to  the  Thames 
i«^ce. 


The  reorganisation  of  the  metropolitan  police 
was  chiefly  effected  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1829.  The 
metropolitan  police  is  dispersed  over  the  whole  of 
London,  excepting  the  city,  which  is  protected  by 
a  distinct  body,  of  similar  character,  but  said  to 
be  less  effective  and  not  so  well  disciplined.  The 
city  police  is  under  the  control  of  the  corporation ; 
the  other  force  is  governed  by  two  commissionen, 
who  communicate  directly  with  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  Home  Department.  The  metro- 
politan police  numbered  7,191  officera  and  men  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1865,  and  its  total  cost  in  the 
year  1864  amounted  to  560,864/L  The  pay  of  the 
men  is  from  19«.  upwards.  The  sphere  of  their 
duties  reaches  beyond  the  metropolis;  and  com- 
prises, with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  London, 
the  whole  country  within  15  m.  of  Charing  Cross. 
The  expense  is  defrayed  by  an  assessment  limited 
toSd,  in  the  pound  on  the  parish  rates,  the  de- 
ficiency being  made  up  by  the  treasury.  The  city, 
as  before  said,  is  not  under  the  charge  of  the  metrr>- 
ptolitan  police,  but  is  protected  by  a  separato  divi- 
sion, organised  on  the  plan,  and  m  imitation  of  the 
arrangements  of  that  nody,  but  placed  under  the 
city  authorities.  The  city  police  is  divided  into 
six  companies,  to  each  of  which  belong  inspectora, 
Serjeants,  and  constables,  and  the  whole  is  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  a  superintendent.  All 
the  constables,  both  of  the  city  and  metropolitan 
police,  wear  a  blue  uniform,  with  the  number  of 
each  man,  and  a  letter  designating  the  division  to 
which  he  belongs,  on  the  collar  of  his  coat.  They 
are  constantly  on  duty,  day  and  night ;  but  the 
force  is  increased  at  night. 

WaUrtcorka  and  Sewers, — The  supply  of  Lon- 
don with  water  was  anciently  procured  from  brooks 
running  through  the  city.  'The  increase  of  inha- 
bitants made  these  sources  insufficient ;  whTe,  at 
the  same  time,  they  became  less  accessible,  owing 
to  the  encroachment  of  buildings.    To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  water  was  brought  by  leaden 
pipes  in  the  18th  century  from  T>'bum,  then  a 
mere  country  village,  into  the  city,  where  it 
flowed  into  conduits  from  which  the  inhab.  drew 
it  at  pleasure.    In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  projected,  and,  despite 
the  greatest  difficulties,  earned  into  effect,  in  1613, 
his  plan^  for  bringing  the  water  of  two  copious 
springs  in  Hertfordshire  to  London,  bv  an  aque- 
duct, called  the  New  River,  40  m.  in  length,  in- 
cluding windings.  TheThames  has  long  been  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  supply ;  and,  as  early  as  1581, 
water-wheels  and  other  hvdraulic  machinery  were 
established  at  London  bridge,     lliese  wheels, 
which  at  one  time  raised  45,000  hhds.  per  day, 
were  wholly  removed  when  the  old  bridge  was 
pulled  down.  The  greater  number,  however,  of  the 
existing  water  companies  derive  their  supply  from 
the  Thames,  the  water  being  filtered  in  inunense 
reservoirs. 

In  every  street  in  London  there  are  fire-plugs 
or  cocks,  at  any  of  which  a  copious  supply  of 
water  should  beobtained  in  a  few  minutes  m  cose 
of  fire ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  supply 
has  sometimes,  through  n^lect,  been  very  long 
delayed,  to  the  great  injury  of  property.  Much 
water  is  also  required  in  watering  the  streets  and 
improving  the  drainage:  inde^,  scarcely  one- 
hau  of  the  supply  is  used  for  purposes  strictly  do- 
mestic. Abundant  springs  of  the  finest  water 
may  be  procured  in  all  parts  of  London,  by  boring 
below  the  clay  strata;  but  no  public  ineasures 
have  yet  been  taken  to  ensure  a  supply  from  this 
source,  or  (excepting  the  New  River)  from  springs 
at  a  distance.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  steps 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  have  to  be  taken  to  effect 
this  object; 
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The  sewers  of  lA>ndon,  which  be^an  to  be  con- 
Rtnicted  as  early  as  1428,  constitute  a  system  of 
drainage  unknown  to  mont  modem  cities ;  and, 
though  out  of  sight  and  little  noticed,  in  former 
years,  except  by  engineers,  they  must,  in  their  new 
iform,  excite  the  astonishment  of  all  who  investi- 
gate the  subject  Their  depth  is,  in  all  cases,  suffi- 
cient to  dram  the  deepest  cellars  in  each  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  size  of  the  main  branches  rivals 
that  of  the  celebrated  Roman  Cloacas. 

The  gigantic  system  of  new  sewers,  constituting 
the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  was  com- 
pleted in  18()5,  and  opened,  with  some  ceremony, 
ny  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  4th  of  April,  of 
that  year.    The  metropolis,  it  need  scarcely  be 
repeated,  stands  on  the  north  and  s^^uth  sides  of 
the  Thames,  and  slopes  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
valley  occupied  by  the  river.    The  old  sewers  by 
which  the  inhabited  area  was  drained  ran  down 
the  slopci)  from  the  upper  ground  to  the  lower,  and 
discharged  themselves  into  the  stream.     Those 
arrangements,  until   the  execution  of  the  new 
works,  represented  the  whole  system  of  metropoli- 
tan drainage.    On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
houses  had  been  built  on  such  low-lying  land  that 
the  river  sometimes  ran  into  the  drains  instead  of 
the  drains  into  the  river,  and  the  same  anomaly 
was  occasionally  visible  even  on  the  north  side 
when  high  tides  came  in.    In  the  best  of  ca.se8  the 
enormous  volume  of  daily  refuse  yielded  by  the 
capital  was  poured  into  a  tidal  river,  and  tossed 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
until  the  whole  stream  was  polluted  with  corrup- 
tion,   llio  Thames,   in   fact,  was  a  great  open 
sewer,  running  through  the  centre  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  poisoning  the  atmosphere  with  ita  noi- 
some exhalations.    It  became,  therefore,  necessarv 
to  construct  certain  main  sewers  of  great  lengtn 
and  capacitv,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  metro- 
politan drains  might  be    effectually  intercepted 
from  the  stream.    These  are  now  seen  in  the  great 
sewers  which,  on  different  levels,  run,  like  the 
Thames,  from  west  to  east,  and  so  cut  the  drains 
of  the  city  at  right  angles.    There  are  three  of 
these  enormous  culverts  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  and  two  on  the  south.    On  the  north  the 
three  sewers  converge  at  Abbey  Mills,  near  Strata 
ford,  and  their  contents  are  there  thrown,  by  means 
of  a  '  lift,'  into  what  is  called  the  *  Northern  Out- 
fall '  Sewer,  and  conducted  through  that  channel 
into  the   reservoir  at  the    opening  of  Barking 
Creek.    On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  the  two 
intercepting  sewers  converge  in  like  manner  at  a 
point  on  Deptford  Creek,  are  then  meiged  in  an 
*  outfall  sewer'  of  their  own,  and  so  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  southern  reservoir  at  Cross- 
nest.    Here  are  immense    steam-pumps,   which 
constantly  throw — at  the  rate  of  about  24  mil- 
lions of  gallons  per  diem — the  drainage  into  the 
river,  at  a  point  so  far  below  London  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  tide.    The  total  pumping 
power  employed  is  2,380  nominal  horse-power ;  and 
if  at  full  work  night  and  day  44,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum  would  be  consumed.    The  sewage  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames  at  present  amounts 
to  10  million  cubic  feet  a  day,  and  on  the  south 
aide  to  4  million  cubic  feet  per  day ;  but  provision 
is  made  for  an  anticipated  increase  up  to  11^  miL 
lions  on  the  north  side,  and  54  millions  on  the 
south  side,  in  addition  to  28^  million  cubic  feet  of 
rainfall  per  diem  on  the  north  side,  and  17^  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  diem  on  the  south  side,  or  a 
total  of  63  million  cubic  feet  per  diem,  which  is 
equal  to  a  lake  of  482  acres,  8  feet  deep,  or  fifteen 
times  as  large  as  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park. 
There  are,  altogether,  about  1,300  miles  of  sewen 
in    London,  and  82  miles  of  main  intercepting 


sewers.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  minions  tA' 
bricks  and  880,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were 
consumed  and  8^  million  cubic  yards  of  earth 
were  excavated  in  the  execution  of  these  main 
drainage  works. 

The  cost  of  these  stupendous  worics  amounted 
to  little  more  than  4.000,000{.  The  sum  for  de- 
fraying this  expense  was  raised  by  loan,  and  is  to 
be  paid  off  by  a  Sd,  rate  levied  on  the  metraporu, 
which  produces  180,262^  per  annum,  the  rateable 
value  being  14,421,0112.,  and  the  principal  and  the 
int^est  of  the  loan  will  be  paid  on  in  40  years. 

Lootil  Government  and  City  Corporaium, — T\» 
city  of  London  is  under  the  government  of  the  lord 
mayor,  2  sheriffs,  25  aldermen,  206  comroon-c<4iii- 
cilmen.  a  recorder,  and  other  ofhcers,  and  i&  di- 
vided for  municipal  purposes  into  26  wards,  each 
of  which  is  under  the  government  of  an  alderman. 
The  Saxon  denomination  for  the  governor  of  Lon- 
don was  portgraf  or  portreevej  which,  about  a  otn- 
tunr  after  the  Conquest,  was  changed  to  mayor. 
This  officer  was  appointed  by  the  crown  till  1215, 
when  the  citizens  obtained  the  right  of  eleclinj? 
their  own  mayor.  The  mode  of  election  now  fol- 
lowed was  fixed  in  1476  by  an  act  of  common 
coundL 

The  lord  mayor  is  annually  choeen  from  tbe 
body  of  aldermen,  at  a  court  held  at  Guildhall  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  and  is  sworn  in  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  the  9th  of  Nov.  following.  A  pxttces- 
sion,  known  as  *  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  takn 
place  on  the  occasion,  followed  by  a  dinner  and 
ball  at  GuildhalL  In  moat  instances;,  though  not 
always,  the  alderman  next  in  seniority  to  the  lord 
mayor  is  elected  his  successor.  He  must  be  free 
of  one  of  the  great  city  companies,  and  must  have 
served  the  office  of  sheriff.  The  lord  mayor  15,  in 
theory,  second  only  to  the  sovereign  within  the 
city,  and  at  the  sovereign's  death  he  takes  his  iieat 
at  the  privy  council,  and  signs  before  every  othrr 
subject.  His  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  a  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county,  and  his  authority  exteu^is 
over  the  whole  city  and  a  portion  of  the  suburbs. 

The  division  of  the  city  into  wards  appears  to 
have  been  made  very  early  in  the  13th  century ; 
there  were  twenty-four  wards,  which  becaoie 
twenty-five  in  the  year  1393  by  a  division  of 
the  ward  of  Farringdon.  In  1550  a  great  part  </ 
the  bor.  of  Southwark  was  formed  into  a  wai>j, 
and  called  Bridge  Ward  Without ;  but  it  is  nuw 
merely  a  nominal  ward,  giving  a  name  to  th« 
senior  alderman,  who,  on  the  occasion  oi  a 
vacanc}',  is  removed  to  it  from  his  own  ward,  and 
is  then*  called  *  the  father  of  tbe  city.' 

The  following  is  an  alphabeticsd  list  ii  th« 
names  of  the  wards,  with  an  indication  of  their 
situation,  and  the  number  of  (M>mmoa  coondl- 
men : 

1.  Aldersgate,  on  both  rides  uf  Alderqgate  Stnei,  ic- 
dndlng  the  Poet-offio&    Com.  coon.  6. 

3.  Aldgate,  at  the  R  end  of  the  city,  indodes  tbe  K. 
ends  of  Leadenhall  Street  and  Feochurch  Street,  txid 
Cratched  Friare,  called  Alegate  in  the  old  lift  of  12^ 
g^ven  by  Maitland.    Com.  coun.  8. 

8.  BaaRi&haw  (corrupted  from  BasiugeVhaogrb)  in- 
cludes little  more  thsn  Ba9ingball  Street.  Com.  oo«m.  4. 

4.  Billingsgate,  from  Billing^^te  Market  to  near 
Fenchnrch  Street.    Com.  oonn.  8. 

5.  Biahopsgate,  both  sides  of  Bishop^gate  ftrvct. 
Com.  ooun.  14. 

6.  Bread  Street,  E.  of  St  Paul's,  and  SW.  of  Cheap- 
side.    Com.  oonn.  8. 

7.  Bridge  Within,  London  Bridg«  and  Fish  8cr«t 
Hill,  includes  tbe  Monument.    Com.  coan.  8. 

8.  Bridge  Without,  part  of  the  Bofoagh  of  Sanih' 
wark. 

9.  Broad  Street,  between  Bishopsgato  Ward  ax*d  C*  j- 
man  Street,  includes  the  Bank ;  this  la  apparently  t^ 
Lodingebcr  of  tiie  ancient  list.    Com.  ooun.  8. 

10.  Candlewick,  between  Lombard  Stnset  and  lj3a&^ 


Bridfre.  named  from  Cannon  Street,  which  was  formerly 
CttJietl  Candlewick  Street.    Com.  oonn.  8. 

1 1.  CMtle  Baynard,  from  tit.  Paul's  to  the  Thames. 
Com.  ooan.  8. 

VI.  Cheap,  both  sides  of  the  E.  end  of  Choapslde  and 
the  Poaltry,  indadin^  Goildhall.  This  is  probably 
Ward  Fori  in  the  ancient  list.    Com.  coun.  8. 

13.  Coleman  Street,  inclndes  Lothbnry,  part  of  Lon- 
don Wall  and  FLnnbory  Circus.    Com.  coun.  8. 

14.  Ooidwainers,  SB.  of  Cheapside;  includes  Bow 
Chordi.    Com.  coun.  6. 

15.  Oomhill,  a  small  ward  on  both  sides  of  Comhill, 
includes  the  Exchange.    Com.  coun.  6. 

16.  Crippl^ate,  reaches  from  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
tide,  to  the  boundary  of  the  city  on  the  N. ;  it  inclndes 
Fore  Street  and  the  Barbican.    Com.  coun.  16. 

17.  Dowgate,  between  Southwark  Bridge  and  Lon- 
don Bridge,  inclndes  Merchant  Taylora'  School.  Com. 
orrnn.  6. 

1 8.  Farringdon  Within,  indndes  St.  Panl's  Cathedral, 
part  of  Cheapside,  Newgate  Street,  and  Ludgate  Street, 
sud  reaches  Che  rirer  near  Blackfriars  Bridge ;  this  and 
the  f ollowii^  are  the  *  Lodgate  and  Newgate '  of  the 
old  list.    Com.  oonn.  14. 

19.  Farringdon  Without,  Inclndes  Smf  thfleld,  the  Old 
Bail«y,  the  I>leet,  part  of  Holbom,  and  the  whole  of 
Fleet  Street.    Com.  ooan.  16. 

20.  Langbonme,  inclndes  Fenchnrch  Street  and  a 
part  of  Lombard  Street.    Com.  coun.  8. 

21.  Lime  Street,  includes  the  East  India  House  and 
a  small  fpaoe  around  it.    Com.  oonn.  4. 

n.  Portaoken,  Eastward  of  Houndsditch  and  the 
ICinories.    Com.  oonn.  8. 

23.  Qoeenhithe  on  the  Birer,  W.  of  Southwark  Bridge. 
Com.  ooon.  6. 

34.  Tower,  from  Tower  HQl  to  Billingsgate,  inclndes 
the  Custom  Housa.    Com.  coun.  8. 

25.  Vintry,  on  the  Thames,  and  both  sides  of  South- 
wark Bridge.    Com.  oonn.  6. 

26.  Walbrook,  S.  of  the  Mansion  House,  inclndes  the 
Mandon  Uonse,  and  the  church  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
broolc.    Com.  conn.  6. 

The  aldermen  are  choeen  by  such  hoosebolders 
aa  are  freemen,  and  pay  an  annual  rent  of  \0L 
Kach  alderman  is  elected  for  life,  and  has  the 
direction  of  the  basiness  of  his  ward,  under  the 
SQperintendence  of  the  lord  mayor.  They  are  all 
ju»tice(t  of  the  peace  within  the  city.  The  sheriffs 
are  elected  every  year,  on  Midsummer  Day,  by 
tbe  corponlion  and  freemen,  and  are  sheriffs  of 
the  oDonty  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  of  the  city  of 
Jjtmdon:  they  enter  on  their  duties,  and  are 
wwom  in  at  Westminster  on  Michaelmas  Day.  The 
oommon  ooancilmen  are  chosen  by  the  hoose- 
holden  in  all  the  wards  except  Bndge  Without 
The  common  cDunctlmen  are  the  representatives 
€i€  the  inhabitants  in  tbe  *  Court  of  Ck>mmon 
CVMinciV  which  is  composed  of  the  lord  mayor, 
aUiermen,  and  oommon  conncilmen.  This  oonrt 
dL«poMs  of  the  corporation  funds,  makes  laws  for 
the  rpgnlation  of  tne  city,  and  nominates  certain 
of  the  dty  officen.  Its  sittings  are  usually 
pfiblic,  and  its  title  '  honourable.' 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  here,  as  in 
most  other  great  towns,  civic  dignities  have  been 
loni^  declining  in  the  public  estimation.  The 
priocipal  bankers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  all 
hut  onifbnnly  decline  serving  in  any  civic  office, 
and  father  than  do  this  will  submit  to  pay  very 
heavy  fines.  In  consequence,  the  offices  in  ques- 
ti«»n  nave  been  filled,  for  years  past,  by  an  inferior, 
though  still  very  respectable  class  of  citizens.  It 
hjM  been  customaiy,  on  certain  occasions,  to 
advance  lord  ma^^ors,  and  other  city  functionaries, 
u*  the  rsnk  of  knights  and  baronets. 

The  livery  consists  of  freemen  of  the  city,  who 
are  also  free  <^  one  or  other  of  the  city  companies. 
Each  of  these  companies  was,  at  its  formation, 
intended  to  oompnse  the  different  indiWduals 
mithio  the  city,  properly  so  called,  engaged  in 
t  he  peculiar  department  of  industry  called  by  its 
name;  and  had  power  to  enact  bye-laws,  and  to 
lav  down  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
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Thus,  no  one  could  commence  business 
within  the  cily  of  London  as  grocer,  mercer,  or 
goldsmith,  without  being  free  of  the  grocers*, 
mercers',  or  goldsmiths'  companies.  This  freedom 
could  only  be  acquired  by  inheritance,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  freeman,  or  paying  a  fine,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  company  might  choose  to  order ; 
and,  after  admission,  all  individuals  had  to  conform 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  company.  But  the 
inconveniences  of  this  system  gradually  became 
obvious ;  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  so  much 
modified,  that  the  privileges  of  the  different  in- 
corporated companies  no  longer  oppose  any  ob- 
stacle to  individuals  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  establishing  themselves  in  business  Arithin 
the  city,  nor  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the 
management  of  their  concerns.  In  fact,  anv  one 
who  pleases  may  now  purchase  at  Guildhall  a 
licence  entitling  him  to  trade  within  the  city  for 
5L  without  being  free  of,  or  having  anything  to 
do  with,  any  company.  The  city  companies  have, 
in  truth,  become  charitable  rather  than  political, 
or  even  municipal,  institutions.  Some  of  them 
have  a  great  deal  of  property.  'Tlie  principal 
companies  obtained  very  large  grants  of  land  in 
Ulster  during  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  most  of 
them  are  trustees  for  sums  of  money  and  other 
property  bequeathed  by  benevolent 'individuals. 
They  expend  their  revenues  partly  in  festivities, 
but  principally  in  pensions  to  widows  and  decayed 
brethren,  and  the  support  of  schools.  There  'are 
in  all  91  companies,  of  which  40  have  halls,  where 
they  transact  business,  keep  their  records,  and 
hold  festivals.  Some  of  these  halls  are  very  fine 
structures,  such  as  that  of  the  goldsmiths  in  Foster 
Lane,  and  that  of  the  fishmongers  at  London  Bridge. 
The  following  12  are  called  the  Great  Cotn- 
ponies,  and  from  one  or  other  of  them  the  lord 
mayor  must  be  elected: — 


Meroers. 

Orooers. 

Brapera. 

Fishmongers. 

GoldsmiUis. 

Skinners. 


Merchant  Taylors. 

Haberdashers. 

Salters. 

Ironmongers. 

Vtntners. 

Clothworkers. 


There  are  about  12,000  liverymen,  in  whom, 
previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in 
1882,  the  right  of  retummg  the  4  mems.  of  the 
H.  of  C.  for  the  city  was  exclusively  vested.  A 
common  ball  is  an  assembly  of  the  liverymen, 
called  together  at  the  requisition  of  a  considerable 
number  of  their  bodv :  tne  lord  mayor  is  the  pre- 
sident by  right  of  ofiice. 

The  Guildhall,  where  the  corporation  meeting?, 
festivals,  and  common  halls  are  held,  stands  at 
the  N.  end  of  King  Street,  Cheapside.  HaWng 
been  much  damaged'  in  the  great  fire  of  16<>6,  it 
was  replaced  by  the  present  edifice,  constructed  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  building.  The  front, 
added  in  1789,  is  in  a  heterogeneous  style.  The 
great  hall,  153  ft.  in  length,  by  48  in  breadth, 
and  53  in  height,  built  and  paved  of  stone,  is 
capable  of  accommodating  6,000  persons.  At  each 
end  of  the  hall  is  a  magnificent  painted  glass 
window  in  the  pointed  style.  In  the  hall  are 
statues  erected  by  the  corporation  in  honour  of 
Lord  Chatham  and  his  son  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Nelson,  and  Alderman  Beckford.  On 
the  pedestal  of  the  latter  is  inscribed  the  famous 
reply  made,  or  rather  said  to  have  been  made,  in 
1770,  by  Beckford,  who  was  then  lord  mayor,  and 
one  of  the  memsw  for  the  city,  to  the  answer  of 
bis  majesty  (George  III.)  to  an  address  and  re- 
monstrance of  the  oommon  council  At  the  W. 
end  of  the  hall  are  the  two  wooden  giants  called 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  subject  of  so  many  nursery 
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t<ilcs.  In  tho  conncQ  chamber,  where  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  hold  their 
courts,  is  a  statue  of  Geoi^e  III.  by  Chantrey ;  it 
has  also  a  library  containmg  books  of  reference, 
relative  chiefly  to  the  history  of  London  and  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  and  various  other  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  corporation. 

The  city  has  its  peculiar  courts  of  law,  most  of 
which  are  held  in  the  Guildhall.  The  lord  mayor*s 
court,  for  actions  of  debts  and  trespass,  and  for 
appeals,  is  presided  over  by  the  recorder  of  the 
city.  The  sheriffs  hold  courts  of  record  four  days 
every  week.  The  chamberlain's  court,  held  daily, 
decides  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices, 
and  admits  qualified  persons  to  the  needom  of 
the  city.  Courts  of  petty  session  for  small 
offences  arc  held  daily  at  the  Mansion  House,  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  an  alderman,  and  at  the 
Guildhall  by  two  aldermen.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral minor  courts. 

The  revenues  of  the  corporation  of  London  are 
very  lar^e,  amounting  to  nearly  200,OOOiL  per 
annum.  These  large  funds  are  derived  from  rents 
of  houses  and  land,  market  tolls,  bequests,  interest 
on  government  securities,  and  a  few  other  sources. 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  consist  of  salaries 
to  municipal  officers,  maintenance  of  police  and 
prisons,  corporation  entertainments,  purchase  of 
securities,  and  payment  of  debts.  The  lord  mayor 
has  8,000^  a  year  allowed  him  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  and  a  splendid  official  resi- 
dence, the  Mansion  House,  at  the  EX  end  of  the 
Poultry,  nearly  opposite  the  Bank.  This  is  a 
larjre  structure,  b^^n  in  1739,  and  finished  in 
1753,  with  a  Corinthian  portico  on  a  rustic  base- 
ment. The  g^nd  or  Egyptian  Hall,  the  ball- 
room, and  the  saloon,  are  magnificent  apartments, 
but  some  of  the  private  apartments,  occupied  by 
the  lord  mayor,  are  but  indifferently  lighted. 
The  plate  used  at  civic  entertainments  belongs  to 
the  corporation,  and  is  very  valuable. 

The  government  of  that  immense  district  of  the 
metropolis  not  within  the  city  was,  till  the  year 
1855,  m  a  very  unsettled  state.  It  was  placed  upon 
a  better  footing  in  this  year  by  the  act  18  and  19 
Victoria,  cap.  129,  known  as  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  By  this  law  the  adnunistration 
of  the  various  parishes  was  made  over  to  vestries 
and  district  boards,  the  vestries  in  the  larger 
parishes  forming  corporate  bodies.  The  number 
of  vestries  so  constituted  is  28,  and  the  number 
of  district  boards  13;  but,  as  a  great  centralised 
authority,  there  is  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
consisting  of  45  members.  Three  members  of 
this  boaid  are  elected  by  the  common  council  for 
the  city,  two  members  by  each  of  the  six  larger 
parishes,  one  member  by  each  of  the  17  smafier 
parishes,  and  one  membtt  by  each  of  the  13 
districts.  The  chairman  of  this  board  has  a 
salary  of  2,000/.,  and  is  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  state  from  among  three  candidates  presented 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Every  vestry  and  district  board  is  bound  to 
appoint  one  or  more  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners of  skill  and  experience,  called  '  medical 
officers  of  health,'  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  parish  or  district ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  diseases,  and  especially  of 
epidemics;  to  point  out  the  most  efficient  mode 
of  preventing  their  spreading ;  and  to  have  regard 
to  the  ventilation  of  churches,  chapels,  schools^ 
lodging-houses,  and  other  public  buildings.  Fur- 
ther, everv  vestry  and  district  board  must  appoint 
such  number  of  persons  to  be  *  inspectors  of  nui- 
sances '  as  may  be  thought  fit 
^  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  exten- 
sive duties  and  powers.    Its  higher  executive  has 


the  control  of  all  the  main  sewers,  which  were 
previously  vested  in  commissioners.  The  Mctrt>- 
politan  Board  may  regulate  the  namhig  of  streets 
and  the  number  of  houses,  and  may  alter  the 
name  of  any  street  This  is,  indeed,  a  veiy  need- 
ful power;  for  great  is  the  perplexity  with  the 
Charlotte  Streets,  the  Geoige  Streets,  and  the 
King  Streets,  of  every  quarter.  The  Metropolitan 
Boord  has  also  huge  powers  to  make  improve- 
ments in  widening  streeta,  and  facilitating  the 
traffic  of  various  parts  of  the  capitaL 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  vestries  and  dis- 
trict boards  under  their  various  powers  are  levied 
by  rate,  distinguishing  the  three  several  heads  of 
sewers  rate,  lighting  rate,  and  general  rate.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  levies  a  rate  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  county  rate.  There  is  a  genend 
power  to  district  boards  and  vestries  to  borrow, 
upon  the  credit  of  the  rates,  any  sums  necessary 
for  carrying  on  their  works. 

Hutorical  Aotice, — Nothing  is  known  of  London 
previously  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans;  and  it 
may  be  doubted,  firom  the  silence  of  Julius  Caesar, 
whether  it  then  existed,  or,  at  all  events,  whether 
it  had  attained  to  any  considerable  magnitude. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear,  from  the 
statement  of  Tacitus  (AnnaL,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  33), 
already  referred  to,  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Nero  it  was  an  important  emporium,  though  not 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  colony;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  ever  attained  to  that  dis- 
tinction. 

After  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  and  the 
Saxons  had  divided  the  country  among  themselves, 
London  is  supposed  to  have  become  the  capital  of 
the  £.  Saxon  kingdom.  On  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  England,  it  was  one  of  the  fint 
places  to  embrace  the  new  faith,  and  early  became 
a  bishop's  see.  8t  Paul's,  and  St  Peter's  m  West- 
minster, were  first  founded  about  this  time.  In 
the  paucity  of  intelligence  concerning  the  period 
of  the  heptarchy,  all  we  hear  of  London  is,  that  it 
suffered  severely  from  fire  in  764,  798,  and  801.  on 
each  of  which  occasions  it  is  said  to  have  been 
nearly  destroyed.  As  soon  as  England  had  heen 
united  under  one  monarch,  it  appears  to  have 
become  the  metropolis  of  Uie  empire ;  and,  in  833, 
a  wittenagemote,  or  parliament,  was  held  in  it  to 
consult  on  the  best  means  of  repelling  the  Danes, 
who  were  ravaging  the  eastern  counties.  It  wsa, 
however,  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  839 ;  in  982  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire;  and  in  994  the  in- 
hab.  purchased  a  temporary  remission  from  the 
attacRS  of  the  Danes,  by  paying  them  a  high 
ransom. 

At  the  Conquest,  London  submitted  to  William, 
and  soon  after  received  a  charter  in  the  English 
language,  the  original  of  which  is  still  pcMervcd. 
Within  the  60  years  following  the  Norman  Con- 
quest it  sufiiered  severely  by  fire  on  five  different 
occasions;  but,  being  then  built  principally  of 
wood,  it  was  easily  repaired  from  the  timber  fur- 
nished by  the  extensive  forests  of  Islington  and 
Homsey,  which  still  existed  when  Fitastephen 
wrote  in  the  succeeding  century.  London  was 
then  unpaved,  and,  aooorduig  to  the  statement  of 
contemporary  historians,  the  niten  of  the  xoof  of 
Bow  Church,  which  were  blown  off  by  a  humcant 
in  1091,  struck  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  20  ft 
Hie  same  hurricane  caused  so  high  a  tide  in  the 
Thames,  that  the  wooden  bridge,  which  had  stood 
200  years,  was  carried  away  by  the  stream.  On 
the  accession  of  Henry  1,  in  1100  a  new  charter 
was  granted  to  the  city,  which  rostofred  its  ancient 
privuk^es,  as  they  existed  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, relieved  the  inhab.  from  many  oppressire 
(jienioes,  such  as  compulsory  entertainment  of  the 
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kinar's  household,  and  aboIiKhed  several  barboioas 
customs  of  the  Saxon  period.    The  citizens  ac- 
quired by  this  charter  the  privile^^c  of  choosing 
ilieir  ovn  magistntea.     The  Norman  monarchs 
selilom  respected  corporate  privilesresr  even  when 
c^^nceded  by  themselves ;  but  still  this  charter  was 
^  aluable  as  fumi^n^  a  standard  to  which  to  refer 
in  future  disputes  with  the  cxowni  and  it  is  said 
ti  have  served  as  the  model  from  which  Magna 
Charu  was  taken.    About  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  it  was  determined  to  build  a  sUMie  bridge 
over  the  Thames.    The  first  wooden  bridge  having, 
aK  already  stated,  been  carried  away  in  1091,  was 
nETplaced  by  another,  which  was  burned  down  in 
lKi6.    The  bridge  erected  instead  of  the  latter 
became  so  ruinous  in  less  than  30  years,  that  it 
«-a5  thought  a  stone  bridge  would  be  less  costly 
in  the  end  ilian  the  continual  repairs  required  to 
keep  up  these  unsubstantial,  though  cheaper  struc- 
turcs.    The  latter,  be^ran  in  1176,  and  nnijihed  in 
liifO,  was  an  extraordinaiy  work  for  the  time,  as 
it  remained  standing  for  above  six  centuries,  till 
the  year  lft32,  though  frequent  alterations,  addi- 
tions, and  lepain  materially  impaired  its  identity. 
lUree  yean  after  its  erection  a  dreadful  loss  of 
haman  life  was  occasioned  by  a  fire  on  the  bridge, 
described  in  Stow's  Clironicle : — *  The  tenth  of  July 
at  night  the  city  of  London  upon  the  8.  side  of  the 
river  of  Thames,  with  the  church  of  our  Ladie  of 
the  Canons  in  Southwarke,  being  on  fire,  and  an 
excseeding  great  multitude  of  people  passing  the 
brid^  Bodainely  the  N.  parte,  by  blowing  of  the 
S.  wuide,  was  also  set  on  fire,  and  the  peope  which 
were  even  now  passing  the  bridge,  perceiving  the 
Mme,  would  have  retumeil,  but  were  stopped  with 
fire,  and  it  came  to  passe,  that  as  they  protracted 
lime,  the  S.  ende  was  fired,  so  that  people  throng- 
ing themselves  betwixt  the  two  fires,  there  came 
to  aide  them  many  ships  and  vessels,  into  the 
vbich  the  multitude  so  undiscreetlv  pressed,  that 
the  ships  being  divwned,  it  was  saide,  there  were 
destroyed  about  three  thousand  persons.'    About 
tbi»  time  an  onler  was  made  by  tlie  court  of  alder- 
men that  no  house  should  be  built  without  part^ 
walls  3  ft.  in  thickness,  and  16  ft  in  height.   This 
order,  dated  in  1191,  was  doubtless  intended  to 
<^mate  the  recurrence  of  the  fires  by  which  the 
rity  had  been  often  partially  destroyed;  but  it 
was  little,  if  at  all,  attended  to,  and  is  interesting 
{ffineipally  from  its  being  the  first  document  in 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  is  designated 
lord  mayor.    He  had  hitherto  been  called  chief 
bailiff. 

In  the  year  1211  the  citizens  began  to  form  a 
deep  ditch,  200  it.  in  width,  without  the  city  wall 
on  aU  rides,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  Kins 
John.   In  12 18  the  forest  of  Middlesex  was  cleared, 
sad  the  dtiaens  of  London  were  permitted  to  pur- 
chase land  and  build  thereon.    Thus  was  b^Bpin 
that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  stands  N.  of  the 
city,  and  is  now  so  populous.    In  1221 ,  Henry  II  I. 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present  Westminster 
•Abbey.     In  1236  water  pipes  began  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  dty,  which  had  previously  been  sup- 
plied with  ^^ter  from  wells  and  rivulets  running 
through  it  into  the  Thames,  the  names,  at  least, 
of  some  of  which  are  still  preserved.    The  pipes 
now  referred  to  brought  a  copious  stream  from 
brings  at  Tyburn,  a  \'illace  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Oxford  Street,  near  its  W.  end,  to  the  city 
of  London.    Various  leaden  cisterns,  named  con- 
<iuts,  were  afterwards  constructed  for  the  reception 
of  the  water,  whence  it  was  drawn  by  the  inhabi- 
tsnta.    In  1282,  during  a  great  frost,  such  masses 
^  ice  were  broucht  down  the  Thames,  that  6 
•rches  of  London  Bridge  were  destroyed.    In  1304 
the  fint  recorder  was  appointed. 


Early  in  the  14th  century  coal  began  to  be  im- 
ported into  London;  and  a  notion  having  got 
abroad  that  its  smoke  was  injurious  to  the  public 
healUi,  parliament  petitioned  the  king,  Edward  I., 
in  1316,  to  prohibit  the  burning  of  coal,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  intolerable  nuisance.  But 
experience  8er>'ed,  in  no  very  lengthene<i  period, 
to  dissipate  this  groundless  prejudice.  The  im- 
ports or  coal  have  continued  progressively  to  in- 
crease, and  its  ample  supply  has  been  one  of  the 
circumstances  that  have  contributed  most  to  the 
unexampled  ma^j^nitude  of  the  city,  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1328,  in  consequence  of  the  fiicility  with 
which  felons  made  their  escape  from  London  across 
the  bridge  into  the  adjoining  village  of  South- 
wark,  which,  until  then,  was  beyond  the  mayor's 
jurisdiction,  Edward  111.  granted  a  charter  as- 
signing this  village  to  the  city  for  ever,  and 
empowering  the  city  magistrates*  to  act  in  South- 
wark  as  in  London. 

In  1349,  the  kingdom  was  scourged  by  a  pesti- 
lence, which  is  said  to  have  raged  with  extreme 
severity  in  London.  The  city  was  again  visited 
by  the  pla^e  in  13G1 ;  and  it  is  worth  notice, 
that  this  visitation  was  ascribed,  and  probably 
with  ffood  reason,  to  the  corruption  occasioned  by 
the  sUughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  tlie  city. 
In  consequence,  his  majesty,  Edward  III.,  issued 
a  proclaination,  forbidding'  the  slaughter  of  all 
animals  nearer  than  Stratlonl  and  Knightsbrid^e. 
But  the  butchers,  tavern-keepers,  and  others,  in- 
terested in  the  support  of  the  Smithfield  nuisance, 
liad  then  influence  enough  to  set  at  naught  the 
authority  of  the  monarch,  and  to  perpetuate  their 
abomination.    (Stow*s  Survev,  i.  2,  ed.  1764.) 

In  1381  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  his 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  lord  ma^'or,  occasioned 
the  addition  of  the  dagger  to  the  city  arms,  where 
it  still  appears.  During  this  century  various  re- 
forms were  effected  in  the  cleaning  and  paving  of 
the  streets.  But  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  these 
and  aU  other  improvements  in  1392,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  a  loan  of  10,00OiL  to 
Kin^  Kichard  by  the  corporation,  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens  were  im- 
prisoned, heavy  penalties  exacted,  the  city  firan- 
chises  abrogated,  and  the  courts  removed  to  Yo.k. 
Heavy  bribes  effected  a  removal  of  several  of 
these  grievances,  but  the  city  did  not  recover  its 
proper  influence  till  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 

In  the  following  century  the  progress  of  im- 
provement was  still  more  rapicL  Lamps  were 
mtroduced  in  1416.  Holbom,  a  part  of  the  Strand, 
and  other  principal  thoroughfares,  were  paved ; 
additional  conduits  and  water-pipes  were  laid 
down  ;  and  wooden  houses  began  to  be  replaced 
by  others  of  brick,  made  in  Moorfields.  Stocks, 
for  the  punishment  of  disorderly  persons,  were 
erected  in  the  different  wards.  Guildhall,  Leadeu- 
hall,  and  Crosby  House,  Bishopsgate  Street,  were 
built  in  the  loth  centuiy. 

In  the  16th  century  the  advance  was  much 
g^reater.  An  unusually  long  exemption  from  those 
civil  wars  which  had,  under  the  Plantagenets, 
inflicted  great  injury  on  London,  and  the  kingdom 
generally,  gave  leisure  to  introduce  those  im- 
provements which  distinguish  a  modem  town 
from  a  town  of  the  middle  ages.  The  city  watch 
was  improved,  various  nuisances  were  removed, 
and  street  paving  became  more  general.  The 
removal  of  monasteries  had  also  a  great  effect  in 
improving  London:  54  large  and  many  smaller 
establishments  made  way  for  factories,  schools, 
charitable  asylums,  and  hospitals.  St.  James's 
Palace  was  built,  the  park  was  laid  out,  and  many 
new  buildings  were  erected  in  Westminster.    The 
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two  cities  were  now  first  joined  by  a  namber  of 
mansions  of  the  nobility  on  the*  N.  side  of  the 
river ;  one  of  M'hich,  Northumberland  House,  still 
keeps  it«  place.  The  streets  S.  of  the  Strand  in- 
dicate by  their  names  the  site  of  other  mansions 
that  have  disappeared.  The  Koyal  Exchange  was 
built,  and  commerce  began  to  tlourish.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  century  water  be^an  to  be  con- 
veyed by  machinery  into  private  houses,  and  the 
New  River  was  projected. 

In  the  17th  century,  London  assumed  its  pre- 
sent form,  with  the  exception  of  Uiepart  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Spitalfields  was  covered 
with  houses;  and  before  1666  the  space  N.  of  the 
Strand  as  far  as  Ilolbom,  and  from  Temple  Bar 
to  St.  Martin's  Lane,  had  been  extensively  built 
upon.  The  parts  of  Westminster  also,  from 
Charing  Cross  to  St«  James's  Palace,  b^an  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  town.  The  New  River 
was  completed,  and  many  houses  were  supplied 
with  water.  Sewers  were  dug,  smooth  pavements 
were  laid  down  for  foot  passengers,  and  hackney- 
coaches  became  general. 

But  all  these  were  only  imperfect  palliatives  of 
nearly  incorrigible  disorders.  The  narrow,  dirty, 
and  filthy  state  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  the 
city  in  the  17th  century,  constantly  engendered 
the  plague,  and  firom  its  ravages  the  city  was  then 
rarely,  if  ever,  exempted.  It  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  have  introduced  a  different 
and  improved  8tat«  of  things  by  legislative  or 
municipal  regulations,  but  what  they  could  not 
effect  was  done  by  widely  different  means.  On 
the  2nd  of  Sept.  1666,  th'e  great  fire  broke  ont  in 
Pudding  Lane,  near  the  spot  were  the  Monument 
was  subsequently  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  occurrence.  It  raged  till  the  6th,  wlien  it 
ceased,  rather  by  pulling  down  houses  in  the  line 
of  its  coarse,  than  by  the  success  of  the  exertions 
directly  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  ruins, 
covering  836  acres,  comprised  13,200  houses,  90 
churehes,  and  many  public  buildings ;  the  property 
destroyed  being  estimated  at  10,000,000/.  Though 
productive  of  great  loss,  and  of  much  temporary 
distress  and  sudBTering,  this  conflagration  was,  in 
its  results  at  least,  of  signal  advantage.  Its  de- 
structive agency  was  required  to  get  rid  of  the  vast 
mass  of  old  wooden  houses,  and  narrow  and  filthy 
lanes  and  courts,  that  had  for  centuries  been  the 
permanent  abode  of  the  plague  and  other  pes- 
tilential diseases.  No  douot  it  must  ever  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
for  the  renovation  of  the  city  were  not  adopted. 
But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  defects  of  the 
new  plan,  it  was  a  vast  improvement  on  that  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded.  Though  still  too 
narrow,  the  streets  were  materially  widened ;  the 
new  houses  were  constructed  of  brick  instead  of 
wood;  partywalls  were  introduced;  the  old  practice 
of  making  each  story  project  over  that  immediately 
below  was  abandoned ;  obstructions  and  tilth  of  all 
sorts  were  removed ;  and  the  sewerage  and  pavement 
of  the  streets  were  vastly  improved.  A  fire  which 
happened  in  Southwaik  ten  yean  afterwards, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  carr}nng  similar  im- 
provements into  that  part  of  the  metropolis.  The 
population  and  trade  of  the  city  now  increased 
more  rapidly  than  before.  The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  occasioned  the  immigration  of  a 
great  number  of  French,  who  settled  in  Spital- 
fields and  St.  Giles's.  The  parishes  of  St,  Anne 
and  St.  James  were  formed,  the  district  called  the 
Seven  Dials  was  built,  Piccadilly  began  to  extend 
W.,  and  Soho  and  Golden  Squares  were  laid  out. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  almost  completed;  the 

Siarish  of  Wapping  was  formed  E.  of  the  city ;  the 
.  *ost  Office  was  instituted;  and  several  miscalled 


asylums  (such  as  Alsatia  and  the  Mint),  where  n>b- 
ber>'  and  crime  had  been  protected,  were  aboUsli<r<L 

^rom  this  period  the  increase  of  London  and 
the  progress  of  improvement  continuoixsly  ad- 
vanced. In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  an 
act  was  passed  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in 
and  about  the  metropolis,  mosi  of  which  wen; 
completed  within  a  few  yeara,  and  some  of  theiu 
are  still  among  its  ornaments.  Houses  sprang  u]> 
on  every  side;  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  oentur>-. 
the  W.  end  of  the  town,  as  far  as  Hyde  Paii. 
became  a  compact  mass  of  buildings,  reaching 
beyond  Oxford  Street  on  the  N.,  and  extcndioi^ 
E.'from  Portman  Square,  across  Tottenham  Cuari 
Road,  past  Montague  House  and  Gray's  Inn  Gar- 
dens, through  Clerkenwell,  Finsbury  Square.  Spi- 
talfields, and  Whitechapel  to  Wapping.  Before 
this  time  water-works  had  been  formed  at  CheL«ea 
in  aid  of  the  supply  furnished  by  the  New  Kiver. 
Sewers  had  become  more  general,  lamps  had  been 
fixed  in  all  the  principal  streets,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  Westminster  Bridge  were  built,  St.  Paul's 
completed,  and  Fleet  Ditch  arehed  over.  In  the 
last  half  centurj'  old  Blackfriars  Bridge — taken 
down  in  18Gd — was  built,  the  houses  encumbering 
London  Bridge  were  removed,  the  Mansion  House 
was  finished,  and  Somerset  House  erected.  Ac 
the  same  time,  many  unsightly  and  inconvenient 
buildings  were  removed;  lamps  were  much  in- 
creased in  number,  and  lighted  during  the  whole 
night ;  raised  footways  beoime  univeraal,  and  the 
shops,  which  before  were  mere  stalls,  assumed  a 
size  and  splendour  evincing  the  wealth  of  their 
occupiers,  and  greatly  contributing  to  the  orna- 
ment of  the  town. 

The  citizens  of  London  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  dbttnguished  by  their  orderly  behaviour 
and  respect  for  the  laws!  In  1780,  however,  the 
peace,  and  even,  in  some  degree,  the  existence  of 
the  metropolis,  were  compromiseid  by  the  excesses 
of  the  mob.  Certain  concessions  made  in  the  coun* 
of  the  previous  year  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  bad 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  rdu^ous  excitement  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  oontagioo  spread 
to  London ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  go^-einment, 
and  the  folly,  or  rather  madnecs,  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  and  other  leaders  of  the  ultra  Protestant 
party,  led  to  a  dangerous  riot.  The  mob  were,  in 
fact,  for  about  two  days,  masters  of  the  city.  They 
took  ixMsession  of  the  prisons,  and  tuiiicd  the 
inmates  out  of  doors ;  destroyed  the  chapels  of 
the  ambassadors  of  the  different  Catholic  powers; 
many  private  houses,  including  that  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, were  plundered  and  set  on  fire ;  a  great  (^ 
tillery  belonging  to  a  Catholic  firm  shared  the 
same  fate ;  and  an  attack  was  made  on  the  bank, 
which,  however,  was  happily  repelled.  At  length, 
this  formidable  riot  was  effectually  put  down, 
though  not  till  a  considerable  number  of  the  rioters 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Since  this  disgrace- 
ful epoch,  the  peace  of  the  city  has  not  been  se- 
riously endangered ;  and  the  troops  in  and  about 
town,  added  to  the  effective  police  force  that 
now  exists,  seem  quite  adequate,  under  ordinary 
cireumstances,  to  ensure  the  public  tranquillity 
and  the  safety  of  the  peaceable  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

During  the  present  century  London  has  made 
great  advances.  Within  this* period  eight  bridges 
have  been  built,  extensive  docks  have  been  exca- 
vated, gas  has  been  introduced  into  every  street 
and  alley ;  a  gigantic  system  of  drainage  has  been 
completed ;  steam,  on  the  river,  the  sea,  and  on 
railways,  has  given  it  an  almost  unlimited  power 
of  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  kirtgdom 
and  of  the  world;  new  and  handsome  markets 
have  been  erected ;  great  thoroughfares,  lined  with 
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ric^ant  shops,  have  been  fonnwl ;  and  wide  lines 
r>t  cummunication  have  been  opened  through  cloi^e 
and  densely  crowded  neighbourluKxls.  Several 
new  parks  have  been  laid  out ;  an  improved  police 
has  given  additional  security  to  person  and  pro- 
fieny:  abundant  supplies  of  water  have  been 
furnUbed  to  every  separate  dwelling ;  and  the  form- 
an«>n  of  spacious'  cemeteries  in  the  suburbs  and  at 
laQ£:er  distanceA  from  London,  has  led  to  the  dis- 
use of  interments  within  the  town.  At  the  same 
time  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  proprietary 
scbuob  has  increased  the  facilities  fo(  procur- 
iQ^  good  education ;  the  formation  of  post-oDice 
savings'  banks,  by  affordmg  a  safe  and  convenient 
place  of  deposit  for  the  smallest  savings,  has 
tended  to  (Uffuse  habits  of  economy  among  the 
lower  classes ;  while  the  institution  of  a  National 
Gallery  and  School  of  Design  has  done  something 
to  improve  the  national  taste,  and  to  add  to  the 
iatellectnal  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world. 

LONDONDERRY,  a  marit,  co.  in  the  N.  of 
Ireliuad,  proT.   Ulster,  having  N.   Lough  Foyle 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  £.  Antrim,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Lower  Bann  and  Lough 
Xeagh;    S.  Tyrone;    and  W.   Donegal.     Aroo, 
513;i.s8  statute  acres,  of  which  136,088  are  un- 
improved mountain  and  bog,  and  9,Z>65  water, 
being  mostly  included  in  the  portion  of  Lough 
Neagh,  belonging  to  this  oo.    Surface  in  some 
paru  mountainous  and  uneven ;  but  there  is,  not- 
withstanding, a  great  extent  of  low,  fertile  ground. 
With  the  exception  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
church  and  to  corporations,  the  entire  property  of 
this  ox  was  granted  by  James  L  to  twelve  of  the 
priucipai  London  companies,  from  whom  most  part 
of  the  land  is  now  held,  partly  under  terminable, 
and  partly  under  interminable  leases.  Farms  vary 
in  size  from  2  to  200  acres,  but  the  average  may 
be  from  5  to  20  acres.    '  Where  there  has  been  a 
peipetuity  or  a  long  lease,  it  is  tplU ;  that  is,  the 
children  are  settled  upon  divisions  of  the  father's 
iaim;  by  which  means  leases  of  40  acres  come 
to  be  puxseUed,  in  two  or  three  generations,  into 
patches  of  4  or  5  acres.    It  seems  as  if  the  newly 
let  lands  were  disposed  of  under  some  similar 
system  of  parceUing.  I  could  give  instances  where 
whole  districts  are  subdivided  into  patches  of  6  or 
7  acres,  and  rarely  can  boast  a  faiin  of  12  or  14.' 
(Sampson's  Survey  of  Londonderry,  p.  2 19.)   Some 
landlords  have  exerted  themselves  to  counteract 
this  wretched  system,  but  hitherto  without  much 
tfleeL    Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state, 
though  in  recent  years  some  improvements  have 
been  effected.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  ilax  are  the  prin- 
apal  ciDps,  but  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  also 
nosed.    Condition  ot  the  small  farmers  and  cot- 
tien  very  unprosperous.    Various  minerals  have 
been  <&covered,  but  they  are  of  no  great  im- 
portance.    The   linen  manufacture  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  widely  diffused,  but  has  latterly  been 
a  good  deal  oondracted,  the  mill-spun  yarn  being 
cheaper  and  better  than  that  spun  by  handwheels. 
Exclusive  of  Uie  Bann,  the  princi^  rivers  are 
the  Foyle,  Faughan,  and  Roe.    Principal  towns, 
LQnd<Mideny,  Coleraine,  and  Newtown-Limavady. 
The  CO.  Lb  divided  into  6  baronies  and  liberties, 
and  31  parishes ;  and  sends  4  mems.  to  the  II.  of 
C,  bdng  2  for  the  oo.,  1  for  Londonderry,  and  1 
for  Coleraine.   R^^tered  electors  for  the  co.,  5,512 
in  I860.   At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  3:3,645 
inhab.  houses,  36,070  famUies,  and  184,209  inhab., 
while  in  1841,  Londonderry  had  38,657  inhab. 
hooves,  41,114  families,  and  222,174  inhab. 

LoHDonDKUKT,  or  Dekry,  a  city,  pari,  bor., 
and  river-port  of  Ireland,  cap.  oo.  of  same  name, 
an<l  a  co.  by  itself,  situated  on  tlie  W.  bank  of  the 


Foyle,  about  5  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  Lough 
Fovle,  121  m.  N.  bv  VV.   Dublin,  on  the  Irinh 
North  Western  railway.    Pop.  20,153   in   1861. 
The  city  was  originally  confined  to  the  hill  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  it  still  stands;  and 
which,  from  its  projection  into  the  river,  is  called 
the  *  Island  of  Derry.'    This  p<irtion  is  surrounded 
by  the  old  city  walls,  but  it  is  now  rapidly  ex- 
tending beyond    its    former   limits,  particularlv 
along  the  river  towards  the  Lough.     There  is 
also  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
called  Waterside.    The  communication  between 
the  latter  and  the  city  is  kept  up  by  means  of 
a  wooden  bridge,  1 ,068  ft.  in  length,  and  40  ft. 
wide,  erected  in   1789  at  an  expense  of  above 
16,000/.  and  rebuilt  in  1814-15  at  a  further  cof«t 
of  16,80 R     Derry  is  well  built;  many  of  tho 
houses  in  the  main  streets  within  the  walls  are 
old-fashioned,  with  high  pyramidal  gables;  but 
many  modem  mansions  have  been  erected  in  this 
part  of  the  town  ;  and,  without  the  walls,  rows  of 
mud  cabins  have  been  superseded  by  respectable 
houses.    The  principal  city  streets  are  broad  anrl 
clean,  well  paved  and  welflighted ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  inconveniently  steep,  and  there  are 
many  narrow  lanes  and  closes.    In  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  an  open  square  space,  calle<l  the  Dia- 
mond, from  each  side  of  which  a  handsome  street 
leads  to  one  of  the  four  city  gates.    The  summit 
of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the  cathedral,  court- 
house, and  bishop's  palace. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  also  the  parish  church, 
was  built  in  1633 ;  it  is  a  large,  handsome,  Gothic 
structure,  240  ft.  in  length,  and  has  a  tower  and 
spire  228  ft.  high,  erected  in  1778 ;  but  this  having 
become  dangerous,  was  taken  down  in  1802,  and 
was  soon  after  rebuilt,  with  the  addition  of  Gothic 

finnaclcs.    The  view  from  the  top  is  verv  fine, 
n  the  interior  is  a  handsome  monument  to  Bishop 
Knox,  and  in  it  also   are  displayed  the  colours 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Dcrr>'.    The*  bishop's  palace 
is  a  large  plain  building,  with  extensive  pleasure 
grounds.    There  are  two  other  Protestant  epis- 
copal places  of  worship,  the  chapel  of  ease  and 
the  free  church.    The  latter,  which  is  without  the 
city,  was  built  in  1830,  by  Bishop  Knox,  and  was 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  it  is 
no  longer  confined  to  them.    There  is  also  a  R. 
Catholic  chapel,  and  places  of  worship  for  Pres- 
byterians, Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodi.Hts, 
Seceders,  Covenanters,  and  Independents.  Among 
the  pubUc  buildings,  exclusive  of  churches,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  may  be  specified  the 
Corporation  Hall,  in  the  centre  of  Diamond  Square ; 
it  was  originally  constructed  in  1692,  but  received 
so  thorough  a  repair  in  1823,  as  to  be  tantamount 
to  a  re-erection.    The  court-house,  adjoining  the 
cathedral,  erected   in  1813,  at  an    expense   of 
30,480/.,  is  a  spacious  and  a  fine  building,  partly 
constructed  on  tho  model  of  the  temple  of  Erec- 
theus  at  Athens.    The  new  gaol  is  a  very  exten- 
sive structure,  being  242ft.  in  front,  by  400  ft,  in 
depth ;  it  is  built  on  the  radiating  or  panoptic 
principle,  and  cost  above  30,000/.    Among   the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  city  is  the  fluted  column, 
erected,  in  1827,  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  George 
Walker,  its  heroic  defender.    It  stands  on  the 
central  W.  bastion,  and  is  a  well-proportioned 
pillar,  81  ft.  in  height,  bearing  a  statue  of  Walker, 
9  ft*  high.    It  cost  4,200/.,  raused  by  subscriptions. 
The  diocesan  school,  allied  Foyle  College,  stands 
on  an  eminence  near  the  river;  it  is  a  plain  but 
handsome  building,  erected  in  1814,  having  accom- 
modations for  80  resident  pupils;  it  was  built  by 
subscriptions  from  the  bLsfiop  of  the  diocese,  tlie 
Irish  Society,  and  other  sources,  and  is  maintained 
by  2<imilar  means :  the  hcad-mastcf  s  salim-,  Ihun 
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these  sources,  is  about  200/.  per  ann.  There  is  a 
parish  school  connected  with  the  church,  for  the 
education  of  100  boys  and  100  girls.  The  Presby- 
terian congregation  also  supports  a  free  school.  A 
school  called  St.  Columb's  national  school,  was 
established  by  the  K.  Catholic  bishop  and  clerg}', 
but  it  is  now  under  the  National  l^ard  of  Educa- 
tion. In  1829,  a  Mr.  John  Gwynn  left  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  above  40,000/.  for  the  education  of 
as  many  boys  as  the  funds  will  afford  in  the  useful 
parts  of  a  good  English  education ;  and,  exclusive 
of  the  above,  there  is  an  infant  school,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Sunday  and  other  schoola.  Teroplemoyle 
Agricultural  Seminary,  founded  in  1827,  is  within 
6  m.  of  the  city.  The  building  is  fitted  to  accom- 
modate 80  boarders,  and  the  farm  attached  con- 
tains 172  acres.  The  institution  is  said  to  be  well 
managed.  Amon^  the  charitable  institutiona  is 
the  district  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of 
Londonderry,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone ;  it  was  opened 
in  1829,  and  cost  25,678/. ;  it  can  accommodate 
about  190  patienta.  Here  is  also  an  infirmary  and 
fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  charitable  loan  fund, 
a  mendicity  association,  and  a  cler^men's  widows' 
fund,  with  several  mmor  institutions  of  a  similar 
description.  The  workhouse  for  Denry  union, 
opened  in  1840,  has  accommodation  for  1,100 
inmates.  Among  the  literary  itstitutions  is  the 
Literary  Association,  with  a  reading-room  and  a 
good  library ;  the  Literary  Society,  in  which  lec- 
tures are  given,  and  discussions  take  place;  A 
news-room ;  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

The  wfdls  or  ramparts  by  which  the  city  proper 
is  surrounded  remain  nearlyin  their  original  state, 
except  that  the  ditch  has  been  filled  up.  They 
afford  a  fine  broad  walk  all  round  the  city. 

Londonderry  was  originally  granted  by  Edward 
II.  to  Richard  de  Buigh,  earl  of  Ulster,  but  the 
late  corporation  held  its  privil^es  under  a  charter 
granted  by  James  I.  in  1613.  The  government 
of  the  city  is  now  vested  in  a  mayor,  6  aldermen, 
and  18  councillors.  The  city  sent  2  mem.  to  tlie 
Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and,  since  the  union,  it  has  sent  1 
mem.  to  the  Imp.  H.  of  C.  Pre\Hou8ly  to  the 
Reform  Act  the  right  of  voting  waa  in  the  bt^- 
gesses  and  freemen.  Register^  electors  844  in 
1866.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  have  filled 
the  office  of  mayor,  are  justices  of  the  peace  within 
the  liberties.  The  mayor  and  recorder  hold  a 
court  of  record  ever^  Monday,  for  pleas  to  any 
amount.  A  court  of  general  sessions  is  held  quar- 
terly, one  of  petty  sessions  weekly.  The  assizes 
for  the  county  and  city,  and  the  general  sessions 
for  the  county,  are  held  here  twice  a  ^rear. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  arising  from  the 
tolls  of  the  bridge,  and  dues  on  tonnage,  quayage, 
&c.,  amounted  some  time  ago  to  about  7,000/.  a 
year ;  but,  owing  to  the  expense  of  improvements, 
mismanagement,  or  some  other  cause,  the  corpora- 
tion became  involved  in  difficulties,  and  their  pro- 
perty has  since  been  so  reduced  that  it  produces 
only  663/. 

Manufactures  are  not  very  considerable.  There 
are,  however,  2  fiax  spinning  mills,  several  flour 
mills,  3  distilleries,  2  brewenes,  2  foundries,  with 
rope  worlu,  tan-yards,  Ac,  There  were  here  for- 
merly a  sugar-house  and  a  glass-house,  but  these 
are  now  lelinquished.  Some  table-linen  is  manu- 
factured. A  valuable  salmon  fishery  is  carried  on 
in  the  river  and  in  Lough  Foyle. 

The  trade  of  Londonderry  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  increasing.  I  ts  tine  river  makes  i  t  the  em  porium 
of  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  it  is  to  this  that 
its  great  commerce  is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 
Its  exports,  like  those  of  most  other  Irish  towns, 
consist  pruici])ally  of  agricultural  produce,  but  a 
guod  deal  of  linen  is  also  shipped  from  the  port. 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port,  on  the  Ist  of  Januar}-,  Ifidif 
was  as  follows : — Sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  6 
of  176  tons,  and  over  50  tons,  25  of  8,440  tctas; 
steamers,  6  of  1,358  tons.  Ainong  the  exports, 
corn,  provisions,  and  eg^  are  the  most  important. 
The  imports  consist  pnncipally  of  manufactured 
goods  and  haberdashery;  iron,  sugar  and  tea, 
timber,  wine,  coal,  glass,  and  eartiienware.  A 
great  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  the 
port  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  estyiblishment  of  steam-boats,  which  now 
pl^  regularly  between  the  city  and  Glasgow  and 
LivcrpooL 

The  gross  customs'  revenue  collected  at  Lon- 
donderry in  1844  amounted  to  105,830/.;  in  1848 
to  104,991/.;  in  1859  to  128,184/.;  in  1861  to 
129,045/.,  and  in  1863  to  116,645/. 

Lough  Foyle  is  properly  the  outer  harbour  of 
Londonderry.  1 1  is  a  trian^^ular  basin,  about  18  m. 
lon|7,  and  10^  m.  where  widest;  but  a  great  part 
of  It  is  occupied  by  sand-banks  and  mud-flats. 
The  navigable  channel  stretches  along  the  Done- 
gal or  Innishowen  shore ;  and,  by  following  it,  the 
Ur^t  men-of-war  reach  the  anchorage  at  Movilie, 
while  merchantmen  of  500  tons,  without  difficulty, 
ascend  to  the  city  quays,  5  m.  above  the  lougd 
and  23  m.  from  the  sea.  The  river  is  navigable 
by  barges  from  the  city  to  St.  Johnstone,  and  there 
is  a  canal  from  the  latter  to  Stmbane.  A  portion 
of  the  wooden  bridge  at  the  city  is  constructed  so 
as  to  open  and  admit  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
vessels. 

Deny  was  colonised  and  fortified  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  by  the  London  companies,  who  had  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone ;  at  which  period  it  took  the  name 
of  Londonderry.  It  is  famous  in  Irish  history  for 
the  memorable  siege  it  sustained  in  1689  against 
the  forces  of  James  II.  Though  ill  fortified,  and 
without  any  disciplined  troops,  the  hooism  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  enthusiasm  inroired  by  their 
brave  leader,  the  Rev.  Geoige  Walker,  enabled 
them  to  repel  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  snd  to 
sustain  the  more  dreadful  sufferings  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  famine.  The  besiegers  lost  8,0U) 
men  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  which  was  nised 
on  the  105th  day.  Derry  continued,  for  a 
lengthened  period  afler  this  epoch  in  its  history, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  head-quarters  of  f^testan- 
tism,  or  rather  of  Orangeism,  in  the  N.  of  Ireland; 
but  even  in  Derry  the  Catholics  now  greatly  out- 
number the  Protestants. 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  £.  coast  of 
the  U.  States,  forming  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  between  Ut  40^  34^  and  41^  lO'  N.,  and  long. 
72^  and  74^  N.,  being  separated  from  the  oontinent 
on  the  N.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  £. 
by  East  River,  New  York  Harbour,  Ac  Its  length 
Irom  SW.  to  NE.  is  about  120  m.,  its  Ueadth 
vai^'ing  from  10  to  20  m.  Surface  mostly  a  level 
plain,  broken  onlv  by  a  range  of  hills  in  the  N., 
extending  for  about  60  m.,  with  an  elevation 
varying  from  100  ft.  to  400  ft. :  among  these  are 
Brooklyn,  and  other  heights  memorable  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  soil  of  the  plain  is  chiefly 
sandy  or  loamy.  Long  Island  is  not  well  watered; 
but  in  many  parts  it  is  well  suited  for  raising  oora, 
particularly  maize,  the  climate  being  much  milder 
than  that  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  islsnd 
has  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  the  principal  being 
Sag  Harbour,  in  the  NE. :  a  great  many  smaller 
islimds  suiTound  its  shores.  It  is  divided  into  3 
counties :  Brooklyn,  Bedford,  Flatbush,  N.  Hani{>- 
stead,  River-head,  and  Jamaica  are  its  chief 
towns. 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a  strait  of  the  At- 
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lautic,  between  Long  Island  on  the  S.  and  the 
«t;ites  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  on  the  N.  In 
the  {greater  part  of  its  extent  it  is  a  noble  expanse 
of  water  with  bold  shores,  and  many  a>mmodioafl 
havens  on  either  side.  But  W.  of  the  promontory 
called  Lk>yd*s  neck,  the  channel  becomes  rocky, 
ami  much  interrupted  by  islets ;  and  a  few  miles 
above  New  York  is  the  dan^roos  pass  of  Hell-guij 
where  the  flow  and  ebb  tide  form  cataracts  and 
vortices,  sufficient  to  dash  to  pieces  or  engulph 
large  ressels.  This  formidable  strait  may,  how- 
ever, be  paraed  with  the  greatest  ease  either  at  high 
or  low  water. 

LONGFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
leiosttf,  having  N.  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  £.  W^t- 
meath,  and   \\.   Koscommon,  from  whidi  it  is 
separated  by  the  Shannon.    Area  257,222  statute 
acres,  c^  which  55.247  are  unimproved  bog  and 
moantain,  and  15,892  lakes.    Thp  arable  soil  is,  for 
the  most  part,  level  and  fertile.    I^perty  mostly 
in  large  estates.     Tillage  farms  small,  the  state  of 
agricultnre  and  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  being 
mach  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  cos.    Grazing, 
howevCT,  is  extensively  carried  on.    The  co.  is  di- 
vided into  6  baronies  and  23  parishes ;  and  sends 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  co.  Registered 
electors,  2,767  in  1865.     At  the  census  of  1^61,  the 
CO.  had  13,030  inhab.  houses,  14,032  families,  and 
7l.C94inhabitanto;  while,  in  1841,  it  had  19,195 
inhab.  houses,  20,579  families,  and  115,491  inhab. 
LoxoFORD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  proy.  Leinster,  on  the  Camlin,  an 
afHuent  of  the  Shannon,  65  m.  NNW.  Dublin,  on 
the  Midland  Great  Western-  railway.    Pop.  4,535 
in  1^1,  against  4,966  in  1841.    Longford  has  a 
large  market  for  grain ;  great  quantities  being  ex- 
ported by  the  Royal  canal,  a  branch  of  which 
ocffloes  to  the  town.    It  has  a  par.  church,  a  R. 
Cath.  chapel,  meeting  houses  for  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists,  a  market-house,  the  co.  court-house, 
piiflon,  infirmary,    and   dispensary,   with    large 
cavalry  and  artillery  barracks.    The  corporation, 
which,  under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.  in  1657,  con- 
sisted of  a  sovereign,  2  bailiJDb,  12  burgesses,  and  a 
commonaltjr,  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 
till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.    The 
county  assizes  and  general  sessions  are  held  here ; 
and  courts  for  pett^  causes  are  held  on  Mondays 
and  Saturdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  station.  Some 
linen  is  manufactured ;  and  there  is  a  tannery,  a 
brewery,  and  a  distillery ;  but  the  great  business 
of  the  town  consists  in  its  trade  in  com  and  other 
nw  produce.    Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days: fun  on  March  25,  June  10,  Aug.  19,  and 
Oct  22. 

LONGOBU(X:0,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenaa,  19  m.  £N£.  Cosenza.  Pop.  8,989  in 
1962.  The  town  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  very  little 
caltivated,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
p^yed  in  woridng  metals  and  burning  charcoal 
The  honws  for  hunting  in  Naples  are  bred  in  the 
noghbouxhood. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER,  a  town  of  France,  d<«p. 

Jora,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  deep  valley,  50  m. 

SK  Dijon,  on  the  railway  from  Besanfon  to  Macon. 

Pop.  9,862  in  1861.    The  town  is  generally  well 

baut,  clean,  and  furnished  with  numerous  public 

fountains,  one  of  which,  in  the  Place  tCArmf,  is 

oiuunented  with  a  statue  of  Pichegru,  in  white 

marble.    At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 

salt  spring  from  which  it  derived  its  ancient  name 

of  Ltdo  baUnarU :  this  spring  continues  to  yield 

great  quantities  of  table  salt ;  four  pumps  are  kept 

constantly  at  work,  and  the  evaporatmg  houses 

(t>at}»eni  de  graduation)  are  very  extensive.  Lons 

has  a  theatre,  a  public  library-  with  3,000  vols.,  a 

gailery  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  tribunals  of 
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primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  a  com- 
munal college.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce,  iron  goods,  timber,  and  wines  of 
the  d^p.,  and  has  a  fair  on  the  15th  of  every 
month. 

LOCVCHOO,  or  LIEOU-KIEOU  ISLANDS, 
a  group  tributary  to  the  Chinese,  in  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean,  nearly  midway  between  Japan  and  For- 
mosa, and  comprised  within  lat.  26^  and  28^  N., 
and  long.  127°  and  129^^  £.  There  are  in  all  about 
36  islands;  but,  excepting  the  Great  Loo-Choo 
Island,  towards  the  centre  of  the  group,  70  m.  in 
length,  b^  from  12  to  15  m.  broad,  they  are  mostly 
of  very  inferior  dimensions;.  The  islands  have  a 
delightful  climate,  and  a  soil  of  great  richness, 
producing  the  fruits  and  vegetable  of  countries 
the  most  remote  from  each  other.  Rice  is  culti- 
vated with  great  care.  Cattle,  goats,  and  pigs  are 
diminutive,  but  poultry  are  laif^e  and  excellent. 
The  islands  yield  sulphur  and  salt,  and  have  rich 
mines  of  copper  and  tin.  The  natives  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Japanese ;  and  have 
not  merely  adopted  the  costume,  but  speak  the 
language  of  that  people.  Their  religion  is  a  species 
of  Buddhism,  and  their  government,  like  that  of 
other  Asiatic  countries,  of  a  despotical  character, 
llie  Loo-Choo  Islands  were  for  some  time  subject 
to  Japan,  but  were  conquered  by  China  about  1372. 
Kintching,  the  cap.,  is  about  5  m.  from  its  pore 
Napkiang,  near  the  SW.  extremity  of  Great  Loo- 
Choo;  lat.  about  260  14'  N.,  long. '127©  52'  E. 

LOOE  (EAST  and  WEST),  two  contiguous 
anc.  bors.  and  market-towns  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall, hund.  West,  on  both  banks  and  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Looe,  12  m.  SE.  Bodmin,  and  210  m. 
W.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  of  Looe  East  1,154,  and 
of  Looe  West,  770  in  1861.  Both  towns  aie  meait 
places,  connected  by  a  narrow,  old  bridge  of  13 
arches.  In  past  times,  each  of  them  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  they  were 
disfranchised. 

LORCA  (an.  Cliocrooa),  a  considerable  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  cap.  of  a  partido  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Guadalentin,  a  tributary  of  the  Sc- 
gura,  42  m.  WSW.  Murcia,  and  116  m.  ENE. 
Granada.  Pop.  19,297  in  1861.  The  vale  of  Lorca 
is  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty  and  d^eat  fer- 
tility; and  the  town,  close  under  the  Sierra  del 
Cano  that  bounds  it  on  the  left,  and  the  fine  old 
castle  on  a  rock  hanging  over  it,  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  picture.  This  has  evidently 
been  a  considerable  place ;  but  the  lower  ^art  of 
the  town  being  concealed  by  trees,  nothing  is  seen 
on  approaching  it  but  a  number  of  low  houses 
crowded  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  from 
the  similarity  of  colour  seeming  almost  to  belong 
to  it.  This  is  the  old  or  Moorish  town,  and  is  very 
irregular  and  mean  in  appearance;  but  the  new 
town,  on  the  plain,  is  much  more  r^ularly  laid 
out,  and  better  built  A  collegiate  (once  episcopal) 
and  seven  parish  churches,  two  hospitals,  an  epis- 
co^  palace,  and  a  royal  college,  are  the  chief 
buildings  and  establishments,  ^tpetre  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale,  and  soap,  thread,  and 
linens  are  produced  in  small  quantities ;  but  the 
chief  resources  of  the  town  consist  in  its  great  Sep- 
tember fair,  its  markets,  and  the  produce  of  its 
neighbourhood,  both  in  flocks  and  agricultural 
produce. 

Lorca,  supposed  to  be  the  Cliocroca  mentioned 
in  Autonine's  Itinerary,  was  exposed  to  frequent 
attacks  during  the  contests  between  the  Moors  and 
the  crown  of  Castile,  and  has  at  various  times  suf^ 
tained  sieges.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  ccnturj'.    In  1792,  a  8|»v- 
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dilator,  with  the  permission  of  ffovemment,  col- 
lected at  a  great  expense  all  the  wntcn)  of  the 
district  into  a  common  reservoir  (pantano)  resem- 
bling that  of  Alicante.  The  basin  was  .^aid  to  be 
capable  of  containing  water  sufhcient  to  irrigate 
for  years  the  entire  vale  of  Lorca.  Ten  years 
afterwards  (30th  April,  1802)  the  waters,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  undermining  the  reservoir, 
rushed  out  with  an  impctuositv  that  swef)t  every- 
thing before  it,  men  and  cattle,  public  buildings, 
and  even  trees  and  rocks.  About  000  houMes,  a 
church,  2  convents,  2  hospitals,  several  mills  and 
fountains,  were  at  once  swallowed  up  and  disap- 
peared, about  6,000  human  beings  and  24,000 
cattle  being  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  The 
agricultural  districts  were  covered  over  with  sand 
and  rubbish,  and  the  total  loss  occasioned  bv  the 
catastrophe  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  a  million 
sterling. 

LUKETTO,  a  town  of  Central  lUly,  prov.  An- 
cona,  on  a  bold  and  commanding  eminence,  3  m. 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  12  m.  Nl^.  Ancona,  on  the 
railway  from  Ancona  to  Naples.  Pop.  8,701  in 
18G2.  *  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  con- 
structed in  l.jH7.  Loretto  is  indebted  for  its  exist- 
ence to  its  having  the  good  fortune  to  possess  the 
Sautistima  Casa,  or  hoiute  occupied  by  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  Nazareth,  conveyetl  by  angels,  first  to 
Tersato  in  Dalmatia,  and  thence,  by  the  same 
agency,  in  1294,  to  its  present  site.  The  San- 
tuuima  Ccua  is  a  mean-looking  hovel,  about  30  ft. 
in  length,  by  13  or  14  ft,  in  width,  and  18  ft.  in 
height ;  apparently  built  of  Apenniiie  limestone, 
with  a  modem  vault  of  timber-work.  It  is  incased 
in  a  shell  of  marble,  sculptured  with  bas  reliefs, 
representing  the  history  of  the  Virgin ;  the  whole 
being  under  the  dome  of  a  splendid  church,  built 
to  protect  the  sacred  edifice.  In  a  niche  within 
the  latter,  once  fenced  in  with  gratings  of  solid 
gold,  but  now  with  pieces  of  gilt  wood,  is  the 
image  of  the  Viigin,  affirmed  to  be  the  work  of 
St.  Luke,  to  whose  talents  as  an  artist  it  docs  little 
credit,  being,  according  to  Mr.  Moore  (Italy,  L 
291),  *  a  little  old  woman  about  4  ft.  in  height,  with 
the  features  and  comjtlexion  of  a  negro.'  Her  dress 
is  tawdry,  and  iu  the  worst  possible  taste :  she  lite- 
rally glitters  in  jewels  and  brocade,  and  reigns 
'  amid  the  continual  glare  and  smoke  of  lamps  and 
candles,  held  by  figures  of  angels.'  The  church, 
which  encloses  the  $antvmma  ca$a  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Bramante.  According  to  Eus- 
tace (Cla^ical  Tour,  i.  200),  it  is  a  '  very  noble 
structure ;'  but  it  is  less  favourably  spokin  of  by 
other  travellers.  Its  gates,  which  are  of  bronze, 
are  embellished  with  beuso  relitvoit  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable workmanship ;  in  the  area  before  it  is  a 
handsome  marble  fountain,  and  a  lai^e  statue  of 
Pof)e  Pius  VI.  The  riches  formerly  accumulated 
within  this  sanctuary  were  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment to  all  travellers.  The  popes  are  believed 
to  have  occasionally  abstracted  some  of  the  gold 
offerings,  and  to  have  substituted  false  for  real 
gems.  But,  when  the  French  acquired  possession 
of  Loretto,  thev  acted  with  less  reserA*e ;  and,  un- 
dismayed by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  rifled  its 
repositories/ and  carried  off  every  article  of  value, 
applying  them  to  secular  purposes. 

A  lucrative  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  at 
Loretto  in  rosaries,  crucifixes,  agnua  Dei,  and  such 
like  articles,  partly  taken  off  by  pil^ms  to  the  ; 
shrine,  and  partly  exported.  But  this  trade  has 
now  much  iallen  off.  The  number  of  pilgrims, 
though  still  very  considerable,  has  also  greatly 
declined ;  and  they  are  now  mostly  of  the  lowest 
and  poorest  classesi  On  their  arrival  in  town,  they 
were  formerly  received  into  a  hospital,  M'hcre  they 
were  baarde<l  and  lodged  for  three  days ;  and  t\a» 
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I  privilege  had  probably  as  much  to  do  as  suj»er- 
stition  in  attracting  them  to  Loretto. 

L'ORIENT,  a  strongly  fortified  sea-port  town 
of  France,  d<^p.  Morbihan,  cap.  arrond^  at  the  coo- 
fiucnce  of  the  Scorff  with  the  Blavet,  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  Port  Louis,  about  3  m.  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  29  m.  W.  by  N.  Vannea,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Vannes  to  Brest  Pop.  34,536  in  1861. 
The  population  doubled  in  the  twenty  years  1841- 
61.  About  6,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  dockyard  and  its  appendages.  L'Orient  is 
clean  and  regularly  built ;  the  streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  well  paved ;  and  the  houses  wdl  con- 
structed and  handsome.  One  of  its  public  aquarpsi, 
the  Place  RoyaU,  is  planted  with  lime-tree«,  and 
it  has  other  good  promenades.  The  principal 
church  is  very  laige  and  has  a  lofty  spire,  which 
is  a  conspicuous  l^dmark.  The  prefecture,  auc- 
tion-hall, town-hallj  and  theatre  are  handsome 
edifices.  The  public  slaughter-houses  {abattoir) 
are  remarkably  clean;  and  the  meat,  fish,  and 
bread  markets  are,  next  to  those  of  Kennej),  the 
best  constructed  and  most  extensive  in  Brittany. 
In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  is  a  granite 
column  erected  to  the  memory  of  Commander 
Bisson. 

L'Orient,  like  Brest,  is  a  natural  dockyard :  as 
a  port  of  war  it  ranks  third,  and  as  a  construction 
port  it  is  the  first  in  France.    The  port  is  secure, 
commodious,  and  of  easy  entrance.    It  is  bordered 
by  fine  quays,  on  which  are  extensive  buildings 
and  establishments  connected  with  the  government 
dockyard ;  an  observatory  120  ft  in  height,  which 
sen'cs  also  for  a  telegnmh  and  a  light-hoase,  and 
a  very  handsome  public  ibuntain.    The  naval  esta- 
blishment is  on  a  smaller  scale  at  L'Orient  than 
at  Brest ;  it  has  no  bagne,  but  it  has  a  place  of 
confinement  for  soldiers  guilty  of  insubordination. 
More  ships  of  war  are  now  built  in  the  dockyard 
of  L'Orient  than  at  any  other  in  France,  and'  the 
greater  numl)er  of  the  ironclads  of  the  Imperial 
marine  were  constructed  here.    L'Orient  has  slips 
enough  for  the  construction  of  30  vessels  of  dl 
sizes;  frigates  and  gunboats  are,  however,  the 
classes  of  ships  chiefly  built.    A  new  dodcyard.  of 
twice  the  size  of  the  old  port,  and  with  a'mile  of 
first-class  building  slips  on  the  Blavet,  opposite 
the  town,  was  iu  course  of  construction  in  1865. 
L'Orient  has  excellent  sheers  for  masting  vessels, 
and  good  block  sheds,  the  machinery  in  which, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  that  for  cable-making,  is 
wrought  by  steam.    There  are  also  numerous  esta- 
blishments for  the  construction  of  steam-engines 
for  ships  of  war.    The  buildings  formerly  belung- 
ing  to  the  French  E.  I.  ComiMiny  are  now  c<m- 
veited  into  barracks.    The  arsenaf  and  naval  stores 
are  very  extensive,  and  the  artillery  barracks  are 
capable  of  accommodating  2,500  men.    The  lazaret 
is  on  a  small  island  to  the  S.,  between  L'Orieiit 
and  Port  Louis.    L'Orient  has  a  school  of  naval 
artillery*  and  a  spacious  artillery  ground  near  tlie 
town,  a  school  of  hydrography,  established  1771, 
a  large  and  well-arranged  commercial  college,  a 
preparatory  school  for  training  for  the  government 
schools,  a  communal  college,  gratuitous  schools  uf 
drawing,  geometry,  and  arithmetic,  a  pubUc  snd 
a  good  naval  librarv,  museums  of  chemistry'  and 
mineralc^y,  an  agricultural  society,  and  varitnu 
educational  societies.    It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce. 

1  he  mant^actnres  of  L'Orient,  chiefly  consisting 
of  hats,  linens,  gold  lace,  and  earthenware,  are 
not  very  important.  Its  trade,  however,  bas  lat- 
terly begun  to  increase.  The  chief  exports  are 
wax,  honey,  butter,  com,  cattle,  and  pilchanf«r 
the  latter  being  taken  in  grent  quantities  on  the 
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adjacent  ooA»t,  are  sent  to  Nantes  to  be  prepared 
fur  expurtation. 

Thoufrb  at  present  little  eminent  for  trade, 
L'Orient  oves  itA  origin  and  former  importance 
almost  wholly  to  commerce.  It  was  but  an  insig- 
niticant  TilIi^7e  when,  in  1728,  the  French  E,  I. 
Companv  made  it  their  principal  naval  depot;  and 
rach  was  the  influence  of  the  change,  that  in  1738 
itj  pop.  is  said  to  have  amounte<l  to  14,000.  On 
tbe  dissolution  of  the  company  in  1770,  L'Orient 
was  made  one  of  the  stations  for  the  French  navy, 
and  a  free  commercial  port. 

LORRAINE  (Germ.  Lothringen),  one  of  the 
Iirgost  of  the  an.  proTS.  of  France,  in  the  NK. 
fort  of  the  kingdom,  now  distrihute<i  among  the 
defw.  of  Memtbe,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Yo.sgos,  and 
Bas-Rhin. 

LOSTWITHIEL,  or  LESTWITIIIEL,  an  an. 
Ivir.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall, hund.  Powder,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Fowey, 
5  m.  SSE.  Eiodmin,  and  21 1  m.  W.  by  S.  London 
(»n  the  railway  from  Pljnnouth  to  Falmouth.  Pop. 
<»f  par.  1,017  in  1861.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
ftone,  roofed  with  slate;  but  the  streets  narrow 
aiiti  ill-paved.  The  church,  a  curious  old  building, 
ha-t  a  lai^  £.  window,  and  a  fine  tower  and  spire 
at  the  opposite  end :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  Earl  Mount-Edgecombe.  It  has  also 
plai>s  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesley  an 
ami  Primitive  Methodists,  with  attached  Sunday 
$ciu»U.  The  ciirporation  support  a  grammar  and 
writing  school ;  another  school,  for  poor  children, 
l*>  5lenderly  endowed  by  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Hcv.  St.  John  Eliot ;  and  there  are  a  few  money 
Ixjuests.  Near  the  church,  an  ancient  building, 
f^l»f)(i9>ed  to  have  been  either  a  palace  of  the  duke 
of  Cornwall,  or  a  court-house  for  the  stannaries, 
wa.s  tin  recently,  used  as  a  prison  during  the 
winter  and  summer  co.  sessions,  now  removed  to 
iVKlroin.  There  is  a  town-hall,  where  petty  ses- 
sions are  held,  and  under  it  is  a  small  gaol.  Tan- 
ning and  wool  stapling  are  the  principal  trades, 
and  the  town  derives  some  importance  from  its 
Mtuation  on  the  Fowey,  by  which  iron  and  copper 
ore  are  exported.  Lostwithiel  was  made  a  free 
bi*r.  by  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  incorporated 
bv  Jimes  I.  It  sent  two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
fmm  the  19th  Edward  II.  down  to  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  It  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act ;  but  is  now, 
as  formerly,  governed  by  a  mavor,  six  capital  and 
scrventeeninf^or  burgesses.  Markets  on  Friday; 
cattle  fairs,  July  10,  Sept.  6,  and  Nov.  13. 

About  1  m.  S^.  of  I.<oetwithie1,  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  is  Restormel  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
baronial  famiW  of  Cardinan,  and  subsequently  of 
the  earls  of  Cornwall.  It  was  ruinous  even  so 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  was  repaired 
and  occo|Hed  during  the  civil  war. 

LOT,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.,  chiefly  between 
lat.  440  15'  N.,  and  long.  1©  :^  E.,  having  N.  Cor- 
reze,  £.  and  SE.  Caiital  and  Aveyron,  S.  Tam-et- 
(laiunne,  and  W.  Lot-et-Garonne  anil  Dordogne. 
Area,  521,174  hectares;  pop.  295,542  in  1861. 
The  d^p.  is  mountainous,  with  a  general  slope 
t(}ward8  the  SW.  Its  mountains  are  ramifications 
of  those  of  Cantal,  and  rise  in  the  E.  about  2,500 
f^.  above  the  sea.  Its  chief  riven  are  the  Lot  and 
the  Dordogne ;  frvmi  the  fust  of  which  it  derives 
it^  name.  The  Lot,  which  rises  in  Loz^,  about 
lat.  440  30'  N.,  long.  3^  45'  E.,  runs  with  a  very 
tortuous  conne,  generally  W.,  through  Aveyron, 
the  S.  part  of  Lot,  and  the  centre  or  Lot^et-Ga- 
rnnne  and  Gironde ;  uniting  with  the  Garonne  at 
AiKuiUon,  about  lat.  44^  18'  and  long.  (P  19'  E. 
It  ia  navigable,  during  four  months  of  the  year, 
for  nearly  190  m. :  Mende,  Cahors,  and  Villeueuve 
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d'Agcn  are  on  its  banks.  There  are  an  immense 
number  of  narrow  valleys,  watered  by  small  rivu- 
lets; these  have  frequently  an  alluvial  soil  of 
great  fertility,  but  the  soil  in  most  parts  is  either 
calcareous,  or  sumy  and  gravelly.  There  are 
about  252,533  hectares  arable,  25,825  in  pasture, 
58,627  in  vineyards,  87,255  in  woods,  and  71,284 
occupied  by  heaths  and  wastes.  Lot  produ(*es 
more  com  than  is  required  for  its  own  ct)n8um|)- 
tion,  but  chestnut-flour  forms  an  important  article 
of  food  among  the  rural  pop.  The  com  grown  is 
princifMilly  wheat,  mai/.e,  and  rye ;  and  the  total 
annuai  produce  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 1,500,(M)0  and  1.600,000  hectol.  Agricul- 
ture is  extremely  backward,  and  there  in  a  gn>at 
want  of  capital,  a  consequence  mainly  of  the  split- 
ting up  of  the  land  into  an  immense  number  of 
small  pr(»perties.  The  plough  employed  was,  till 
within  the  bust  few  yeiire,  a  facsimile  of  that  de- 
scribed by  Virgil,  and  drawn  by  oxen  :  the  spade 
or  hoe  is,  however,  chiefly  use<i  in  the  culture  of 
thin  soils.  The  produce  of  wine  amounts  to  about 
000,000  hectol.  a  year,  a  third  part  of  which  is 
consumed  by  the  inhab.,  and  the  rest  sold  or  con- 
verted into  brand V.  The  wines  known  in  the 
market  as  vins  de  (Jahort  are  strong  and  very  dark 
coloured,  and  are  principally  employed  to  give 
body  and  colour  to  other  wines,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  princit)ally  sent  to  Bordeaux.  'Tobacco 
is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  about  1,850  hectares 
are  appropriated  to  its  culture.  The  climate  is  fa- 
vourable for  the  mull>erry,  but  the  silkworm  does 
not  thrive.  A  few  proprietors  have  flfjcks  of  Me- 
rino sheep,  but  the  [mstures  are  badly  irrigated 
and  attended  to,  and  most  kinds  of  live  stock  are 
indifferent.  The  goats'  hair  of  the  dep.  is,  how- 
ever, highly  esteemed.  The  produce  of  sheep's 
W(X>1  is  estimated  at  500,000  kilog.  a  year.  A 
great  many  hogs  are  fattened  for  sale  in  the 
neighbouring  de|>s. ;  and  about  60,000  turkeys  and 
geese  are  annually  exported,  preserved  in  their 
fat.  A  considerable  ])roportion  of  the  tmflles  used 
in  Fdteg  tie  Perigord  come  from  this  dep.  There 
are  some  inm  and  coal  mines,  but  both  mining 
and  manufacturing  indu^tr)'  are  little  attended  to. 
A  few  copper  and  iron  forges,  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  cloth  factories,  pa^)er  mills,  and  tanneries 
are  the  chief  manufacturing  establishments;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  usually  supplied  with  cloths 
and  leather  in  exchange  for  their  wool  and  skins 
from  the  adjacent  industrial  ddps.  There  are 
nearly  1,000  flour  mills  in  the  dc^p.  Lot  is  divided 
into  three  arronds ;  chief  towns,  Cahors,  the  cap., 
Gourdon,  and  Figeac. 

LOT-ET-GARONNE,  a  d^p,  of  France,  reg. 
SVV.,  formerly  included  in  Guienne ;  chieflv  be- 
tween lat.  440  and  44°  40'  N.,  and  long.  0<'  and  1° 
E.,  ha\'ing  N.  Dordogne,  \V.  and  SW.  Gironde 
and  Laudes,  8.  Gers,  and  E.  Tara-et-Garonne  and 
Lot.  Length  and  breadth  about  50  m.  each ;  area 
535,396  hectares.  Pop.  332,065  in  1861.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  level,  with  a  slope  to  the  W.  The 
Garonne  intersects  the  d(<^p.  from  SG.  to  NVV.,  and 
receives  about  its  centre  the  I>ot  from  the  E.  The 
banks  of  these  rivers  may  be  closised  among  the 
most  productive  portions  of  France ;  but  265,496 
hectares  consist  or  a  chalky  soil,  and  about  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  surface  in  the  VV.  of  the  d^p.  is 
composed  of  landeg^  or  sandy  plains,  sprinkled 
with  marshes,  analogous  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
dcps.  of  Gironde  and  Ijindes.  The  dep.  is  princi- 
pally agricultural.  The  corn  grown  exceeds  what 
IS  required  for  home  consumption:  it  is  chiefly 
wheat  and  maize  on  the  richer  lands,  and  rye  ou 
the  poorer.  Tbe  produce  of  wine  is  estimate<l  at 
about  650,000  hectolitres  a  year,  of  which  nearly  a 
half  is  exported.   The  N.  part  of  the  dep.  produces 
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about  40,000  hectolf«.  a  year  of  chestnuts,  from 
7,000  to  8,000  hect.  of  which  are  sent  to  Bordeaux 
and  the  neighbouring  ddps. :  2,030  hectares  an^ 
occupied  with  tobacco,  which  produced  in  1833 
746,526  kilogs.,  valued  at  about  560,000  fr.  Ex- 
cellent hemp  is  grown.  The  prunes  of  Agen  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  are  exported  to  the  value  of 
600,000  fr.  a  3'ear :  the  dried  figs  of  Clairac  are 
also  celebrated.  On  the  landea  are  many  dr  plan- 
tations, which  furnish  about  800,000  kilogs.  of 
resin,  and  300,000  kilogs.  turpentine  a  year,  be- 
sides pitch  and  deals.  The  cork  tree  grows  in  a 
few  communes,  and  its  produce  is  valuable.  Arti- 
ficial pasture  lands  are  rare.  Large  flocks  of  geese 
are  reared,  especially  near  Agen ;  they  are  fattened 
on  maize,  and  preser\'ed  in  their  fat.  '  landed  pro- 
perty is  greatly  subdivided,  and  of  122,558  pro- 
perties subject  to  the  contribution  fonciert^  51,246 
are  assessed  under  5  fr.,  and  19,780  at  from  5  to 
10  fr.  Mining  industry  is  insignificant ;  but  some 
iron  ore  is  smelted  by  means  of  charcoal,  there 
being  no  coal  mine  in  the  dep.  There  are  nume- 
rous distilleries.  At  Nerac,  Mezin,  and  Barbaste 
are  cork  factories,  which  together  employ  about 
700  hands;  and  at  Agen  is  a  sail-cloth  factory,  with 
800  looms,  for  the  8er\'ice  of  the  French  navy ; 
with  extensive  rope-w^alks.  Lot-et-Garoime  has 
also  manufactures  of  woollen  tliread,  serge,  linen 
and  cotton  cloths,  gloves,  paper,  starch,  glass,  and 
earthenware,  besides  tanneries  and  iron  works. 
The  d^p.  is  divided  into  four  arrond. ;  chief  towns, 
Agen,  the  cap.,  Marmandc,  Nerac,  and  Villeneuve 
d'Agen. 

LOTHIAN,  an  extensive,  fertile,  well  culti- 
vated, and  rich  district  of  Scotland,  lying  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  divided 
into  the  cos.  of  East  Lothian,  or  Haddington; 
Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburgh ;  and  West  Lothian, 
or  Linlithgow. 

Ist.  Eaat  Lothian^  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  the  most  easteriy  division  of  the  Lothians,  has 
the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  N.,  the  German  Ocean 
on  the  £.,  Berwickshire,  on  the  S.,  and  Mid  Lo- 
thian on  the  W.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  shape,  and 
has  an  area  of  291  sq.  m.,  or  185,937  acres,  of 
wliich  about  four-fifths  are  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  S.  portion  of  the  co.  is  occupied  by  the  Lam- 
mermuir  HUU,  which  divide  the  co.  from  Berwick; 
but  with  this  exception  it  is  mostly  level,  or 
merely  undulating;  and  when  viewed  from  the 
adjacent  heights,  appears  like  an  extensive,  rich, 
and  beautiful  plain,  gradually  sloping  to  the  sea. 
The  district  along  its  £.  coast,  comprising  about 
20,000  acres,  has  a  reddish,  loamy,  and  very  fertile 
0oiL  The  soil  gradually  becomes  more  clayey  as 
it  recedes  from  the  sea;  and,  except  in  the  district 
now  referred  to,  its  general  character  is  that  of  a 
clay  bottom.  The  climate  is  comparatively  dry 
and  early ;  but  the  £.  winds,  in  April  and  May, 
are  often  very  severe.  This  is  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated districts  of  the  empire,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  its  farmers,  and 
their  superior  husbandry.  The  best  farming  is 
fteen  in  the  district  along  the  £.  coast,  the  soil 
being  there  adapted  alike  to  the  growth  of  turnips 
and  of  wheat.  The  turnip  culture,  indeed,  is  car- 
ried on  here  to  a  greater  extent,  on  more  correct 
principles,  and  with  better  success  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire.  In  the  clayey  lands,  or 
those  that  have  a  wet  retentive  subsoil,  summer 
fallow  is  extensively  practised,  and  \s  found  to  be 
the  best  foundation  of  a  profitable  system  of  culti- 
vation. The  fatting  of  cattle  of  aU  kinds  for  the 
butcher  is  an  important  part  of  the  economy  of 
every  well  conducted  farm ;  and  a  great  extent  of 
land*  is  kept  in  grass  for  a  long  period.  Exclusive 
of  the  Lammennuir  district,  woich  is  principally 


devoted  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  the  farms  in  tl»e 
other  parts  of  the  co.  extend  from  60  acres  up  lo 
500  acres,  or  more,  the  average  being  about  250 
acres.  Every  farm  has  a  thrashing  machine,  and 
most  of  these  are  driven  by  steam.  Rents  are 
commonly  fixed  in  com,  convertible  into  money 
at  the  fiar  prices  of  the  co.  Eight  bushels  of  wheat 
may  lie  taken  as  the  average  rent  of  the  wheat 
lands  of  the  district,  wliich,  taking  the  wheat  at 
6s.  a  bushel,  wHl  t>e  equivalent  to  a  money  rent  of 
48s.  an  acre. 

Notwithstanding  its  present  highly  advanced 
and  improved  condition,  agriculture  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely backward  and  depressed  state  in  this  co. 
even  so  late  as  1770.      The  land  was  then  not 
half  tilled^;    a  rotation  of  cro{is  was  compara- 
tively unknown;   the  stock  and  implements  of 
husbandry  were  alike  defective ;  much  of  the  land 
was  injured  by  the  want  of  drainage;  the  hinds, 
or  farm  labourers,  were  badly  fed  and  badly  clothed ; 
and  the  ague  regularly  made  its  i^ipcarance  in 
spring  in  evexy  hamlet  and  village,  and  almost, 
indeed,  in  every  house.    The  change  in  the  inter- 
val has  been  most  striking  and  beneficial.    Even 
within  the  last  thirty  years  manv  Important  im- 
provements have  been  made,  prmcipally  by  the 
mtroduction  of  furrow  -draining  and  bone  manure, 
a  better  rotation  of  cropa,  and  a  more  efficient  and 
skilful  management.    The  farm  houses  and  offices 
are  excellent;  but  while  everything  else  has  been 
vastly  improved,  the  cotta^  have  not,  in  the 
majority  of  caaes,  been  sensibly  ameliorated,  and 
their  condition  is  discreditable  alike  to  the  fanners 
and  the  landlords.    Except,  however,  as  respects 
their  lodging,  the  labourers  are  well  off;  and  the 
hinds,  or  farm  labourers,  now  receive  each  24 
bushels  of  oats  a  year  more  than  they  did  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  improve- 
ments.   Estates  of  various  sizes ;  some  very  valu- 
able.   There  are  about  7,500  acres  of  wood.    The 
W.  division  of  the  co.  has  valuable  beds  of  coal, 
and  limestone  is  very  j^enerally  diffused.    Except 
some  considerable  distilleries,  manufactures  are  all 
but  unknown.    The  Tyne,  which  flows  through 
the  centre  of  the  co.,  is  the  only  considerable 
stream.    The  co.  sends  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C ; 
and  the  bora,  of  Haddington,  N.  Berwick,  and 
Dunbar  join  with  Lauder  and  Jedburgh  in  return- 
ing one  mem.     Registered  dectois  for  the  co., 
673  in  1865.    At  the  census  of  1861,  the  ca  had 
6,802  inhab.  houses,  and  87,634  inhab.,  while  in 
1841   E.  Lothian  had  8,010  inhab.  houses,  and 
35,886  inhab.    The  old  valued  rent  was  14,072/.; 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-65  waa  254,252)1  ex- 
clusive of  railways. 

2.  Mid  LothioHy  or  Edinbuighshire,  has  the 
Frith  of  Forth  on  the  N.,  £.  Lothian  on  the  £. 
Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanaik  on  the 
S.,  and  W.  Lothian  on  the  W.  Area,  897  sq.  m., 
or  254,800  acres,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are 
supposed  to  be  arable.  In  some  parts,  especially 
along  its  S.  border,  it  is  rugged,  and  even  moun- 
tainous ;  the  ridge  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  whicfa 
approaches  within  a  short  distance  of  Edinboight 
divides  ita  low  grounds  into  two  portions,  that 
unite  towards  the  sea.  SoU  for  the  most  part 
clayey,  and  not  in  general  very  fertile.  A^jricul- 
ture  similar  to  that  of  £.  Lothian,  but  infenOT^  itt 
details  being  also  a  good  deal  modified  by  the 
demand  of  Uie  capital  for  milk,  batter,  and'pota- 
toes.  Improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been  pro- 
secuted with  great  zeal  and  industry.  In  1727,  a 
small  field  of  wheat,  within  a  short  distance  (rata 
Edinburgh,  was  reckoned  so  extraordinary  a  phe- 
nomenon that  persons  came  from  a  great  distance 
to  see  it.  (Robertson's  Recollections,  p.  267.)  Bat 
at  present  wheat  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
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ftnner'ji  attention,  and  there  may  be  from  20,000 
trt  22.000  acres  under  that  crop.  'There  are  a  con- 
(i'ierable  number  of  rather  lai^  estates ;  but  pro- 
p^ny  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well  divided.  There 
ftif  Urjre  beds  of  coal  in  this  co.  For  details  as 
ti)  in  trade,  manufactures,  literary  establishments, 
antt  other  particuiars,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  Edinbarj^b  and  Leith.  The  co.  has,  ex- 
ri(L4ive  of  Edinburgh,  27  parishes:  it  returns  4 
mems.  to  the  II.  of  C,  vix.  1  for  the  co.,  2  for  the 
rity  of  Edinburgh,  and  1  for  Leith  and  Mussel- 
burgh. Registered  electors  for  the  co^  1,656  in 
l!^^  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  24,162 
inhflb.  houses,  and  273,997  inhabitants ;  while  in 
1^1  Mid  Lothian  liad  38,927  inhab.  houses,  and 
2'i.).454  inhab.  The  old  valued  rent  ^as  15,92U, 
while  the  new  valuation  for  1864-65  was  403,420^., 
exdtLtire  of  railways. 

3.  H^e$t  Lahiam^  or  Linlithgowshire,  the  smallest 
of  the  divisions  of  Lothian,  has  the  Frith  of  Forth 
on  the  N.,  Mid  Lothian  on  the  E.  and  S.,  and 
LanadK  and  Stirling  on  the  W.    It  is  of  a  triangu- 
lar »hape,  and  has  an  area  of  101  sq.  m.,  or  64,375 
acres,  of  which   about  three-fourths  are  arable. 
Surface  varied  with  knolls:  there  are,  however, 
but  few  hills,  and  no  mountains.    In  the  S.  part 
<)f  the  CO.  the  f^roand  is  moorish,  and  there  are 
feme  morBSBCs :  but  elsewhere  it  is  comparatively 
fertile.  Agriculture  similar  to  that  of  M id  Lothian, 
with  this  difference,  that  more  turnips  are  raised, 
and  fewer  potatoes.     Estates  large ;  farms  of  a 
middle  size.    Coal  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
cu.    Manufactures  of  no  importance.    W.  Lothian 
)»  divided  into  13  parishes :  it  sends  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  i^  C  for  the  co.,  and  the  bon.  of  Linlithgow 
and  Qaeensfeny  join  with  others  in  returning  re- 
pn^ntatives.     Keg.  electors  for  the  co..  813  m 
Wu\    At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  5,392 
inhabk houses,  and  38,645  inhabitants;  while  in 
1^1  W.Lothian  had  5,333  inhab.  houses,  and 
%^:i  inhab.    The  old  valued  rent  was  6,237t ; 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-65  was  168,464J!.,  ex- 
cliMve  of  railways. 

LOUDUX,  a  town  of  France,  d<^.  Yienne,  cap. 
anond.,  on  a  hill,  31  m.  NNW.  roitiers.  Pop. 
KJM  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  of  con- 
ndenble  importance,  and  has  still  many  large 
booses  and  wide  streets;  bnt  its  inhab.  being  prin- 
cipally Protestants,  it  saffered  much  from  the  re- 
Tocatioa  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  from  the  effect  of 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  It  has  a  hospital, 
a  theatre,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  a  tri- 
bunal of  original  jurisdiction,  and  manufactures  of 
Woollen  cloUi  and  lace. 

This  town  is  famous  in  the  history  of  fanaticism 
for  a  judicial  murder  committed  in  it,  in  1634,  when 
a  curate,  of  the  name  of  Grandier,  accused  and 
omyicted  of  sorcery  and  magic,  was  burnt  alive. 
The  unfortunate  curate  appears  to  have  had  but 
little  respect  for  that  rule  of  the  R.  Cath.  religion 
which  enjoins  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  and  he 
ia  said  to  have  practised  his  arts  with  most  success 
on  the  Duns  bek>nging  to  an  Ursuline  convent  in 
the  town. 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  W.  Goscote,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Soar,  10  m.  N.  Leicester, 
9^  m.  N.  by  W.  London,  and  110  m.  by  Midland 
railway.  Pop.  10,830  in  1861.  It  is  a  clean  and 
r»pectable-looktng  town,  with  several  streets  lined 
with  modem  brick  houses,  meeting  the  principal 
avenue  on  the  old  London  road.  The  market- 
place, in  which  b  the  town-hall,  was  formerly 
nsm>w  and  confined,  but  has  been  more  recently 
laid  open  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  market- 
house.  The  church,  a  laige  and  handsome  struc- 
ture in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  a  lofty  and 
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well-proportioned  t<iwer:  the  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  gift  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  There, 
are  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Unitarians,  Weslcyan  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends, 
connected  with  which  are  7  Sunday  schools,  fur- 
nishing religious  instruction  to  between  2,000  and 
3,000  children  of  both  sexes.  Besides  a  well-en- 
dowed grammar-school,  Loughborough  has  a  cha- 
rity-school for  clothing  and  instructing  80  boys, 
a  subscription-sohool,  and  a  scIick^I  of  industry. 
A  dispensary  and  several  charitable  societies  con- 
fer essential  benefits  on  the  poor,  and  there  is  also 
a  large  public  library  and  news-room.  Fleecy- 
hosiery  and  bobbin-net  lace  are  the  chief  branches 
of  industry,*  the  former  occupying  nearly  1,000 
hands  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  many 
persons  are  employed  in  making  cotton  hose  and 
gloves :  there  are  many  makers  of  machinery,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  shoemakers,  working 
for  the  London  market.  The  prosperity  of  the 
town  has  been  increased  by  the  facility  of  transit 
afforded  by  the  Leicester  fiavigation  and  Lough- 
borough Canal ;  and  it  has  derived  still  greater 
benefit  from  the  opening  of  the  Midland  Counties* 
railway,  which  bnngs  it  within  4  hours'  distance 
of  the  metropolis.  Petty  sessions  every  market- 
da^.  Loughborough  is  the  election  town  and 
pnncipal  polling  ^ace  for  the  N.  division  of  the 
CO.  Markets  on  'fhiirsday :  large  fairs  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  Feb.  14,  March  28,  April  25, 
Holy  Thursday,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  18:  cheese 
fairs,  Mar.  24  and  Sept  30. 

LOUGH  KEA,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Galwav,  prov.  Connaught,  on  Loughrea  Lake,  21 
m.  E.  by  S.  Galway.  Pop.  8,063  in  1861,  against 
5,458  in  1841.  The  town,  which  was  formerly 
fortified,  consists  of  several  irregular  streets  and 
lanes.  The  public  buildings  are— the  par.  church, 
the  spire  of  which  was  thrown  down  by  lightning 
in  1832 ;  3  K.  Cath.  chapels,  several  large  school^ 
and  a  barrack,  (general  sessions  are  held  twice  a 
year ;  petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  a  con- 
stabuliury  and  revenue  guaxd  station.  Markets  on 
Thursday:  fain  on  Feb.  if,  May  26,  Aug.  20,  and 
Dec  6. 

LOUIS  (ST.),  a  city  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  being,  though  not  the  cap.,  the  principal 
place  in  the  state  of  Sf  issouri,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
judicial  district  and  co.  of  its  own  name;  ad- 
mirably situated  on  the  Mississippi,  18  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  nearly  200  m. 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  terminus  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railway.  Pop.  16(^773 
in  1860,  against  77,860  in  1850,  and  5,852  in  1830. 
The  town  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
from  which  the  ground  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent 
to  a  second  plateau,  about  40  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  first.  Fortifications  were  erected  on  this 
terrace  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  St. 
Louis ;  but  these  have  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  buildings,  and  their  site  is  now  occupied 
by  streets  and  houses.  In  the  older  part  of  the 
town,  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  which  is  the  chief 
seat  of  trade,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  incon- 
venient ;  but  of  late  they  have  been  much  im- 
proved. The  more  modem  sections,  on  the  high 
grounds,  are.  laid  out  in  broad  avenues  and  streets, 
m  which  are  most  of  the  residences  of  the  mer- 
chants and  professional  men.  The  old  town  of 
St  Louis  was  chiefiy  built  of  wood ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  these  having  been  burnt  down  in  a 
great  fire  in  1849,  they  are  now  constructed  of  a 
kind  of  limestone  found  on  the  spot,  which  is  soft 
when  first  quarried,  but  becomes  very  hard  and 
durable  after  exposure  to  the  air.  Many  of  the 
warehouses  in  the  lower  town  have  3  ot  4  stories, 
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and  there  arc  somu  large  castellated  private  man- 
sions. 

St.  liOuis  has  a  handsome  Rom.  Cath.  cathe- 
dral, 13G  ft,  in  length,  84  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a 
tower  90  ft.  high,  sunnountcd  by  a  spire.  This 
edifice  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  roofed  with 
copper.  It  has  several  bells,  ce»t  in  Normandy, 
one  of  which  weighs  2,600  lbs.  There  are  churches 
belonging  to  the  Baptist*,  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  other  sects, 
most  of  them  large  and  ccimmodious  buildings. 
St.  Louis  Rom,  Cath.  university,  founded  and 
conducted  by  Jesuit.^  has  about  2*00  students.  It 
b  intended  chiefly  for  the  study  of  the  classics 
and  bellea-lettresj  but  has  also  a  medical  depart- 
ment. Its  library  comprises  12,000  vols,  St,  Loub 
has  a  convent,  a  hospital,  on  orphan  asylum,  a 
female  charitable  association,  and  many  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  Among  the  most  orna- 
mental public  buildings  are  the  court-house  and 
market-house,  with  the  town-hall  above  it.  It 
has  also  several  theatres.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
are  supplied  separately  with  water  from  a  Urge 
reservoir. 

Vessels  of  the  largest  class  come  close  up  to  the 
quays,  and  St.  Louis  has  become  the  grand  em- 
porium of  the  countries  on  the  3Iissouri  and  the 
lJpi>er  Mississippi,  The  value  of  the  produce 
received  at  her  quays  in  18G4  was  estimated  at 
above  80  millions  dollars.  There  beloncred  to 
St,  Louis,  at  the  end  of  1863,  al)ove  60,0()0  tons 
of  shipping,  mostly  steamers.  The  city,  besides 
being  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Mississippi 
steam  navigation,  is  also  the  principal  seat  of  the 
American  fur  trade,  and  of  the  overland  trade 
with  Mexico.  The  inhab.  are  now  chiefly  Ame- 
ricans ;  but,  till  lately,  they  were  principally  de- 
scendants of  the  French)  by  whom  the  city  was 
founded  in  1764. 

Louis  (St.),  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  and  the 
cap.  of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia,  on 
an  island  of  its  own  name  in  the  Senegal,  about 
7  m.  fn)m  ita  mouth ;  hit,  16©  21'  N.,  long,  16©  13' 
45"  W.  Pop.  18,530  in  1861.  'The  town  is  laid 
out  on  a  regular  plan,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  by 
about  200  yards  broad.  Fort  St.  Louis,  with  its 
esplanade,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and 
from  two  of  its  opposite  faces,  a  street  is  prolonged, 
and  crossed  at  right  angles  bv  several  others, 
l^e  town  has  alM>ut  250  brick  houses,  half  of 
which  have  only  a  ground  floor,  and  the  other 
half  rarely  more  than  an  additional  story:  the 
rest  of  the  dwellings  are  mere  huts  of  mud  and 
straw.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  gover- 
nor's residence,  the  uarracks,  and  the  new  hospital. 
The  last  is  a  superior  cdiflce  of  its  kind  tor  a 
colony  of  such  inferior  rank,  and  has  122  beds,  a 
number  sufllicient  to  accommodate  the  greatest 
average  number  of  sick.  There  is  good  anchor- 
age in  the  river  on  both  sid^  the  island,  but 
especially  in  the  £,  channel,  where  ships  may  lie 
quite  close  to  the  quay.  There  are  neither  brooks 
nor  public  fountains  in  St.  Loais ;  and  the  water 
for  daily  use,  which  has  to  be  brought  from  the 
river,  is  brackish.  St,  Louis  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce, 
and  a  council  of  appeal.  It  is  also  the  residence 
of  the  apostolic  prefect  of  the  colony,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  the  colonial  government.  Boat- 
building and  a  little  weaving  are  its  principal 
branches  of  industry. 

LOUISBOURG.    See  Capk  Breton. 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  U.  Sutcs  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, in  the  S.  portion  of  the  Union,  between  lat 
29<5  and  33©  N.,  and  long.  88©  40'  and  94°  25'  W., 
having  N.  Arkansas  and  Mi^issippi,  £.  the  latter 
state,  W.  Texas,  and  S.  and  S£.  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico :  length  N,  to  S.  240  m.,  breadth  var>  in;; 
from  100  to  210  m. ;   area,  40,341  square  milt^ 
Pop.  791,305  in  1861,  against  352,411  in  1^40. 
Tlie  surface,  which  is  generally  level,  and  slopes 
gradually  towards  the  S.,  is  traversed  in  its  X. 
part  by  a  few  hill-ranges  of  inconsiderable  height 
Its  shores,  especially  those  of  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  so  very  low  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  inundated  by  high  spring  tides.    The  delta, 
which  comprises  an  alluvial  flat  of  about  12,(X>() 
sq.  m.,  is  no  where,  indeed,  raised  mach  more 
than  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  gulf.    Beyond 
the  salt  marshes  and  cvpress  swamps  of  the  OKu^t 
the  land  is  heavily  timbered;  but  most  part  of 
the  interior,  and  the  W.  portions  of  the  country, 
consist  of  immense  prairies,  generallv  without 
timber.    In  the  N W.  and  to  the  £.  of  Uie  MissL«- 
sippi,  the  surface  is  much  broken,  and  cnverod 
with  extensive  pine  forests.     Besides  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  forms  the  £.  boundary  of  Louisiana 
for  150  m.,  and  traverses  it  for  220  m.  more,  the 
chief  rivers  are  the  Red  River,  Washita,  and  Teche, 
tributaries  of  the  former:  the  Atchafalava  and 
Sabine  rivers  fall  separately  into  the  6alf  of 
Mexico ;  and  Pearl  River,  flowing  to  the  Atlantic, 
forms  part  of  the  E.  boundary  of  the  state.  Lakes 
of  considerable  size  are  numerous  in  the  low  coan- 
tr)' :  that  of  Pontchartrain  is  4U  m.  in  length  by 
24  in  breadth.    Lakes  Boigue,  Pontchartrain,  and 
Maurepas  compose  a  continuous  water  communi- 
cation, though  navigable  only  for  small  vessels, 
being  shallow,  except  in  the*  centre.    The  coast 
has  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  but,  owing  to  their 
insuflicieut  depth,  it  has  no  good  harbour.    There 
is,  however,  a  good  roadstead  on  the  W.  dde  of 
the  Chandeleur  Islands,  much  used  by  the  nxvr 
of  the  United  States  during  the  insurrection  of 
the  Southern  States,  in  the  years  186|-63.    Be- 
sides Chandeleur,  sundry  islands  are  scatterni 
along  the  coast,  as  Barataria,  Thomas,  St.  Cruix, 
and  Ascension,    These  islands  are  more  elevated 
than  the  mainland,  being  from  30  to  100  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea :  they  are  covered  with  dense 
forests,  abounding  with  deer  and  game. 

The  soil  of  Louisiana  is  of  every  quality,  from 
the  most  productive  to  the  most  sterile.  Some 
portions  of  the  great  alluvial  plain,  and  of  lands 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  as  fertile  as  any  in 
the  Union ;  but  the  prairies  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  second-rate  lands.  The  red  colour  of  the 
soil  on  Red  River,  and  some  of  the  oUia  streams, 
is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  which, 
with  salt,  is  very  largely  dispersed  through  it. 
Iron  is  found  in  the  W.,  and  coal  in  the  N. :  but, 
except  these,  the  mineral  products  are  insigni- 
ficant« 

Both  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  in  a  greater 
degree  than  in  the  other  states  in  the  same  Ut. 
The  orange  and  sugar  cane,  which  are  cultivated 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  high  as  839  SO'  N.,  are 
not  met  with  here  much  al^ve  the  Slst  dcg.  In 
the  S.  the  vtinter  is  usually  characterised  by  a 
short  period  of  NW.  winds  and  white  frosts  at 
night;  but  in  the  N.  and  central  parts  sharp  frosts 
and  sometimes  falls  of  snow  occur.  In  summer 
the  climate  of  the  N.  is  mild  and  comparatively 
healthy ;  while  in  the  S,  intense  beats  last  for  a 
long  time,  thunder-storms  and  hurricanes  are 
frequent,  and  the  yellow  fever  and  other  pestilen- 
tial diseases  are  prevalent. 

Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  great  staples  of 
Louisiana :  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco  come  next  in 
order ;  but  the  raising  of  these  has  been  n^lected 
for  that  of  cotton,  and  the  culture  of  indigo  is  now 
almost  abandoned.  The  crop  of  cotton,  which  is 
of  various  kinds,  was  estimated,  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
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■t  half  a  million  bales  a  year.    It  is  Taised  })rinci- 
paJly  in  the  XE.  part  of  the  state.    Sugar  is  the 
principal  product  as  far  N.  as  the  31st  deg.  of  N. 
lat.,  except  on  the  lands  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Mississippi,  which,  being  easily  irrigated,  are 
sfipropriated  to  rice.    The  cane,  however,  though 
more  precazions,  is  raised  still  further  N.,  and  its 
cDlture  has  latterly  extended  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  country.    The  crop,  at  an  average,  may  be 
taken  at  aboat  160,000  hhds.    Maize  yields  some- 
times 70  bushels  an  acre,  and  barley  and  oats 
thrive  well;  but  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for 
wheat  and  rye.    The  vine  arrives  at  perfection, 
and  many  kinds  of  ^d  fruits  are  met  with,  but 
tb4>  apple  does  not  succeed,  and  the  cherry  is 
vboUy  unproductive.    Neither  the  palmetto  nor 
the  long-leaved  pine,  which  grow  m  the  other 
Atlantic  states,  are  met  with.      Pine-timber  is, 
however,  an  important  article  of  export,  and  the 
pine  forests  afford  great  qnantities  of  pitch,  tar, 
and  turpentine.    Some  cotton  is  grovm  in  different 
parts  of  the  prairies,  but  these  tracts  are  mostly 
appn»priated  to.  the  feeding  of  large  herds  of  cattle 
aLd  horses.     The  sheep  supply  good  mutton,  but 
their  wool  is  coarse.    Vast  herds  of  elks,  deer,  and 
buffaloes  wander  wild  over  the  prairies  on  the 
banks   of  Sabine    River.      Louisiana  is   almost 
wholly  an  agricultural  state,  its  manufactures 
l>eing  quite  unimportant.    The  commerce  of  the 
state  is  centred  in  New  Orleans  (which  see).    To 
facilitate  internal  water  commimication,  various 
canals  have  been  cut  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  li^es  of  the  low  country.    Railways  also  con- 
nect the  principal  towns. 

LouLsiana  is  subdivided  into  two  great  districts, 
—the  £.  and' W. ;  the  former  comprising  22,  and 
the  latter  10  parishes,  equal  in  point  of  extent  to 
the  counties  m  Uie  other  states.    New  Orleans  is 
by  far  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  state, 
and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums,  not 
of  the  Union   merely,   but  of  the  New  World. 
Baton  Rouge,  also  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  seat 
of  guvemment.  The  latter  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
a  senate,  and   honse   of  representatives.      The 
Koate  conai8t«  of  32  members,  chosen  every  four 
years,  each  of  whom  must  be  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  possessed  of  landed  property  of  the  value 
of  1,000  dollars.  The  house  of  representatives  con- 
mu  of  98  members,  chosen  every  two  years,  each 
of  whom  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  have  landed 
property  worth  500  dollars.    The  right  of  election 
0  in  every  white  male  citizen,  who  has  resided  in 
the  county  for  which  he  claims  to  vote  for  the 
year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  has  paid  a 
state  tax  In  the  last  six  months.    The  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  receive  each  four 
dullars  a  day  during  the  session.    The  governor 
is  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  for 
four  years,  and  is  Ineligible  to  oiBce  during  a 
idniilar  sucoeedinj;  term.    The  resolutions  of  2-3ds 
of  the  members,  m  both  houses  of  the  le^lature, 
become  law  wit'iout  the  concurrence  oi  the  f^o- 
Tonor.    The  legal  code  of  Louisiana  is  a  moditi- 
calion  of  the  old  French  and  Spanish  laws,  inter- 
woven with  those  in  force  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.     Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme 
court,  dicuit  courts,  and  inferior  tribunals,  pre- 
feided  over  by  judges  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  consent  of  the  senate,  and  who  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour.  The  judges  of  the  8U{>reme 
court  have  each  5,600,  and  those  of  the  circuit 
courts  3,500  dollars  a  year.    Education  is  not 
conducted  on  any  uniform  plan  in  this  state ;  but 
it  has  a  large  extent  of  valuable  reserved  school 
lands,  and  three  colleges,  Louisiana  College  at 
Jackson,  Franklin  College  at  Opelousa,  and  Jef- 
l«Tson  College,  par.  of  St.  James,  each  of  which 
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have  a  grant  of  15,000  dollars  a  year.  But  the 
cause  of  education,  as  well  as  the  general  pros- 
peritv  of  the  state,  suffered  much  in  the  civil  war, 
m  which  the  citizens  took  an  active  part,  on  the 
side  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  The 
'  ordinance  of  secession '  was  voted  by  the 
Louisiana  convention  Jan.  25, 1861 ;  but  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  taken  by  the  United  States 
troops  on  the  28th  April,  1862,  and  the  rest  of  the 
state  occupied  in  1863. 

The  region  VV.  of  the  Mississippi  was  first  ex- 
plored by  Europeans  in  1512;  but  no  effective 
settlement  was  made  in  it  till  about  the  end  of  the 
17th  centunr,  when  it  was  in  part  colonised  bv  the 
French.  The  latter  ceded  it  to  Spain  in  1763*  but 
again  recovered  its  possession  in  1800.  At  that 
period,  the  whole  territory,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  about  the  50th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
from  the  Mississippi  on  the  E.  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  W.,  was  comprised  under  the 
term  Louisiana ;  and  the  whole  of  this  immen^ 
territory,  the  possession  of  which  was  of  such  vast 
consequence  to  the  United  States,  was  purchased 
by  U»em,  in  1803,  from  France  for  15,000,000 
dollars.  In  1804,  the  present  state  of  Louisiana 
was  constituted  a  territory  under  its  existing 
limits;  and,  in  1812,  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  state.  It  sends  5  repre- 
sentatives to  congress. 

LOUISVILLE,  a  flourishing  commercial  city 
of  the  U.  States,  being  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous in  Kentucky,  cap.  co.  Jefferson ;  on  the  Ohir>, 
above,  but  contiguous  to,  the  rapids,  50  m.  W. 
Frankfort,  and  85  m.  SW.  Cincinnati.  The  pop., 
which  in  1800  amounted  to  only  600,  had  in  1830 
increased  to  10,336,  in  1840  to  21,210,  and  in  1860 
to  69,740.  The  town,  which  is  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  is  regularly  laid  out.  Three  broad  and 
well  paved  streets,  running  parallel  to  the  river, 
are  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  are  compactly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and, 
though  generally  of  an  ordinary  description,  many 
are  in  ver^  good  taste.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  city-hall,  gaol,  some  forty  churches,  a 
theatre,  a  free  school,  the  U.  States'  branch  bank, 
the  union-hall,  an  asylum  for  disabled  boatmen, 
and  some  workhouses.  The  free-school,  built  in 
1829,  has  accommodation  for  700  or  800  pupils.  A 
medical  tKhool  was  instituted  in  1837,  and  is  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

Louisville  has  manufactures  of  cotton  yam  and 
stuffs,  woollen  goods,  cotton  bagging,  iinn,  conl- 
age,  and  hats,  in  which  steam  power  is  largely 
employed,  and  many  type  and  brass  foundrien, 
tanneries,  and  flour  mills.  The  falls  of  the  Ohio 
are  i\o  serious  obstruction  to  navigation,  at  least 
when  the  river  is  full,  the  whole  descent  being 
only  22  fL  in  2  m.  To  avoid  them,  however,  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  has  been  excavated, 
in  part  through  a  solid  ridge  of  limestone,  to  the 
depth  of  12  fU  This  canal  is  2  m.  in  length,  in 
some  places  40  ft.  deep,  and  of  sufficient  width  to 
admit  the  largest  class  of  steamers.  There  be- 
longed to  Louisville,  in  1864,  about  25,000  .tons 
shipping,  being  all,  or  mostly  all,  steamers.  The 
commercial  transactions  of  the  town  are  very 
large;  and  it  has,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  a  more  extensive  trade  than 
any  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  Union.  Louis- 
ville was  founded  in  1780,  and  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1828. 

LOUTII,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  on  its  E.  coast, 
being  the  most  northerly  in  the  prov.  of  Leinster, 
having  E.  the  Irish  Sea;  N.  Carlingfnrd  Bay, 
which  separates  it  from  Down  and  Armagh ;  and 
W.  and  S.  Monaghan  and  Meath.  Area,  200,955 
statute  acres,  of  which   14,916   are  unimproved 
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mountain  and  bog.  Surface  rugged  in  the  N., 
but  in  other  parts  generally  flat  or  undulating. 
Soil  generally  fertile.  Estates  of  a  medium  size. 
Farms  of  all  sizes,  but  the  great  majority  small. 
Ita  crops  and  agriculture  are  similar  to  those  of 
Meath  (which  see).  Minerals  unimportant  The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  at  Drogheda,  but  the  business 
has  materiallr  declined.  Principal  rivers  Bonnie 
and  Dee.  Pnncipid  towns  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
and  Aidee.  Loutn  is  divided  into  4  baronies  and 
61  parishes;  and  sends  4  m.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
2  for  the  co.,  and  1  each  for  Dn^heda  and  Dun- 
dalk. Bettered  electors  for  co.  2,441  in  1865. 
At  the  census  of  1861  the  oo.had  14,665  inhabited 
houses,  and  75,973  inhabe. ;  while,  in  1841,  it  had 
22,856  inhab.  houses,  and  128,240  inhabs. 

LOUTU,  a  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  in  the  Wold  div.  of  Louth- 
Eske  hund.,  parts  of  Lindsey,  22  m.  £N£.  Lincoln, 
127  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  141  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.,  10,560  in  1861. 
The  town,  agreeablv  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
S£.  of  the  wolds  of  N.  Lincoln,  has  of  late  been 
much  improved,  and  is  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gaai  It  has  several  handsome,  and  a  few 
elegant  buildings,  the  houso-s  generally  being  of 
brick  roofed  with  slate.  The  principal  piu)lic 
buildings  are  the  mansion-house,  town-hall,  ses- 
sions-house, and  a  theatre.  The  church  is  a  large 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  beautiful  E.  window,  and 
one  of  the  finest  towers  in  the  country,  above 
which  rises  a  light  octangular  spire,  to  a  height  of 
290  ft  from  the  ground.  The  U\'ing  is  a  vicarage 
attached  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln  cathedraL  A 
second  par.  church,  once  exisung,  is  now  de- 
stroyed ;  but  ita  site  is  marked  by  the  cemetery 
still  used  as  a  place  of  interment.  There  are  dis- 
trict churches  and  a  Rom.  Oath,  chapel ;  and  the 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Independents  have  each  places  of  worship;  to 
which,  as  well  aa  the  churches,  well-attended 
Sunday  schools  are  attached.  The  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1552  bv  Edw.  YL,  is  endowed 
with  landed  property  producing  7002.  a  year ;  the 
half  going  as  salary  to  the  master,  the  fourth  to 
the  usher,  and  the  residue  to  the  support  of  12 
poor  women.  A  school,  established  in  1677,  pro- 
vides instruction  in  English  and  mathematics  to 
20  free  boys  and  80  pay  scholars.  There  is  also  a 
national  school ;  and  among  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions arc  almshouses,  a  dispensaiy,  benevolent 
society,  and  Bible  society. 

Louth  contains  little  or  no  manufacture,  there 
being  few  establishments  of  any  importance.  The 
river  Ludd  flows  round  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  town :  it  is  not  navigable,  but  feeds  a  canal 
beginning  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  Louth,  and 
communicating  with  the  Humber.  The  principal 
traffic  outwards  is  that  of  com  for  London,  and  the 
W.  riding  of  Yoricshire ;  the  inland  freight  being 
chiefly  coal,  most  of  which  comes  down  the  Hum- 
ber from  York.  Louth  waa  incorporated  in  the 
5th  of  Edward  YI.,  whose  charter  was  confirmed 
by  other  subsequent  mouarchs,  and,  lastly,  by 
(teo.  lY.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
bor.  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  and  three  other  aldermen,  with  twelve 
councillors :  it  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under 
A  recorder.  Louth  ia  also  one  of  the  polling-places 
for  the  N.  or  Lindsey  div.  of  the  oo.,  and  4i« 

Suarter-eessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here  in  Jan., 
uly,  and  Oct,  the  April  sessions  being  at  Spilsby. 
Mariceta  on  Wed.  and  Sat:  considerable  horse 
fain,  April  30,  3rd  Monday  after  Easter,  Aug.  5, 
and  a  large  cattle  fair,  Kov.  23. 

LOU  YAIN  (Dutch  Leuctm),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
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and  formerly  one  of  the  most  populous  and  indas- 
trious  in  that  country,  prov.  S.  Brabant,   cap. 
anond.  and  cant^  on  the  Dyle,  a  tributary  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  between  Brussels  aod 
Liege,  14  m.  ENE.  the  former.    Pop.  32,026  in 
1861.    The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  walls 
and  partly  by  an  earth  rampart  firom  80  to  lOCi  ft 
high,  with  a  deep  fosse  outside,  the  total  circiiit  of 
both  being  about  7  m. :  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
closed area  consists,  however,  of  fields  and  gardens 
But  its  fortificationa  are  now  cut  throng  by  dif- 
ferent roads,  and  are  mostly  oonvoted  into  boale- 
vards.    The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  on  a  hill  near  the 
Dyle,  is  of  considuable,  but  uncertain,  antiquitr: 
it  waa  long  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Loavsm. 
The  town  which,  though  regularly  laid  out,  is  not 
generally  w<dl  built,  has  several  intefesting  public 
edifices.    The  town-hall,  begun  in  1440,  and  com- 
pleted about  ten  years  afterwards,  <Hie  <^  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  florid  Gothic  in  Europe,  has  beeo 
recently  repaired,  or  rather  restored,  with  f^mt 
skill,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  town  and  goverr.- 
ment     It  is  lofty,  has  six  light  and  el^pint 
minarets,  and  is  most  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  collegiate  church  of  St  Peter,  a  ourimis  olii 
edifice  probably  of  the  14th  oentniy,  with  spoe 
good  pamtings,'  has  a  finely  carved  pulpit,  and  haJ. 
rormerlv,  a  steeple,  blown  down  in  1604,  which  i.« 
said  to  have  been  of  the  extraordinary  height  of 
533  ft,  with  two  ma^ificent  lateral  towers.    The 
university  of  Lonvam  was  founded  by  John  IV. 
duke  of  Brabant,  in  1426 ;  but  it  was  not  till  1*%H 
that  it  obtained  the  privilege  of  teaching  tbeolugj, 
for  which  it  was  afterwards  so  celebrated.    It  had. 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  more  than  40  on- 
leges,  some  of  which  were  established  in  halla  that 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  clothieis.    ThL^ 
famous  seminary,  after  beiuK  aupprnaed  by  the 
French  in  1797,  was  re-established  in  181 1.    It 
has  at  present  20  colleges,  some  of  which  are  hand- 
some buildings.    I  ts  library,  originally  the  dnpen* 
hall,  is  richly  deooiated  with  antique  woodeo  carv- 
ings.   Edward  III.  of  England  resided  for  a  yw. 
and  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  was  brought  np  in 
the  castle   of  Louvain.     The  town   has  aeven 
churches,    five   nunneries,   eight   hospitak   aod 
charitable  asylums,  a  royal  college,  and  a  ooUepe 
for  ecclesiastics ;  and  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber  u( 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  a  board  of  fbiest 
inspection. 

In  the  14th  oentury  Louvain  was  ooe  of  the 
great  seats  of  the  wooUen  and  linen  manofactuR. 
which  supported,  it  is  said,  no  fewtf  than  ISO.OiO 
individuals  within  the  city.  But* the  manufac- 
turers having  revolted,  in  1882,  against  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  manv  of  them  emignted,  on  the  ie>t4t 
being  suppressed,  to-foreign  o>untries,  and  among 
others  to  England;  where,  being  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Edward  III.,  they  assisitied  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  Louvain 
seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  this  disasfi^c: 
It  has  still  some  inconsiderable  wooUen  fabrioi; 
but  it  is  now  principally  celebrated  for  its  beer, 
said  to  be  the  best  in  Belgium.  The  differeitt 
breweries  produce  about  200,000  barrels  a  year,  t 
large  proportion  of  which  is  sent  to  Antwerp  and 
into  Flanders.  Louvain  has  also  mannfartnres  df 
lace  and  cotton  yam,  and  several  dyeing  u4 
cotton-printing  establishmenta,  with  'tanneriaw 
distilleries,  and  glass  worka,  and  nnmeroos  oil  and 
flour  mills.  It  b  connected  with  the  Demer  s«ar 
Mechlin  by  the  canal  of  Louvain,  navieabk  fir 
vessels  of  1*50  tons;  and  has  a  considerable  tiad* 
in  com,  clover  seed,  flax,  and  hemp,  the  produor 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Under  the  French  ii 
was  included  in  the  di^  m  the  Dyle. 
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LOUYIERS,  a  manaTacturixi^  town  of  France, 
dep.  Eure,  cap.  am>nd.|  on  the  £iire,  and  on  the 
road  from  Rouen  to  £vereux,  12^  m.  N.  the  latter, 
and  16  m.  SSE.  the  former  city.    Pop.  10,841  in 
18€I.    LouTien  consists  of  an  old  and  new  tovm ; 
the  former  is  built  chiefly  of  wood;  the  latter, 
which  is  the  midenoe  of  the  principal  manofac- 
ttiren,  has  a  broad  and  elegant  main  street,  and 
many  weU-bnilt  brick  and  stone  houses.     The 
Eitr^  which  is  navigable  firom  the  Seine  as  far  as 
Lourien,  is  hers  crossed  by  several  good  bridges. 
A  ]MTg6  church,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
doling  the  early  crusades,  a  hall  built  by  the 
TemphuB  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  a 
theatre,  and  a  public  library  axe  the  chief  public 
buildings.     Louviers  was  formerly  a  fortress  of 
mme  strength,  and  portions  of  its  wall  still  exist. 
It  is  now,  however,  distinguished  wholly  by  its 
indofitry,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  France.   Fine  broad  cloths 
and  woollen  yam  are  its  chief  products ;  but,  of 
late  years,  other  fine  woollen  goods  have  been  in- 
troduced.   Cotton  yam,  linen  thread,  and  soap  are 
made ;  and  there  are  many  dyeing  establishments, 
and  bleaching  grounds,  tanneries,  sugar  refineries, 
and  factories  for  looms  and  other  machinery.    The 
woollen  manu^Kture  employs  about  7,000  hands, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  goods  produced  is 
o4iniated  at  12,500,000  francs,  or  about  half  a 
million  sterling. 

The  peace  between  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard 
I.,  in  1196,  was  concluded  at  Louviers.    The  town 
wa«  taken  and  sacked  by  Edw.  III.  and  Henry  V. 
WWELLy  a  considerable  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing town  or  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.  States,  co. 
Middlesex,  on  Use  Merrimac,  where  it  is  joined 
hy  river  Conconi,  considonbly  below  Pawtucket 
Falls  24  m.  NW.  Boston.  The  pop.,  which  in  1880 
wa^  only  6,474,  had  risen  to  36,830  in  1860.    The 
npid  rise  of  Lowell  is  wholly  owing  to  the  great 
extenition  of  ita  cotton  manufactures.    Though 
fiionded  so  bite  as  1813,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
impoitaBt  Dsanufacturing  towns  of  the  Union.    Its 
ntnation  is  heidthy  and  picturesque;  it  is  well 
hid  oat,  with  wide'streAs,  neat  and  often  el^nt 
houses,  and  mnneroos  and  well  bnilt  public  edifices. 
The  MeRtmac  alTonls  an  ample  supply  of  water- 
power  to  the  cotton  and  other  mills.    A  canal,  1^ 
m.  in  length,  60  ft  in  width,  and  8  fl.  in  depth, 
extends  mm  the  head  of  Pawtncket  Falls  to  Con- 
oiird  River,  whence  water  is  conveyed  by  lateral 
canals  to  the  difTetent  factories.   This  canal  is  the 
pmperty  of  a  company  with  a  capital  of  600,000 
doUais,  whidi  owna  a  huge  establishment  for  the 
manafactme  of  machinery,  and  by  which  the  mills 
at  Lowell  a«e  usually  bnilt.    Brides  this  exten- 
Nre  factory,  there  are  a  great  number  of  other 
mills  at  Lowell,  mostly  built  of  brick,  and  from 
four  to  seven  stories  m  height,  besides  machine 
»b6ps  and  print  works,  and  numerous  joint-stock 
companies  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
The  goods  principal  manufactured  are  of  a  coarse 
dn«cripcion,  consisting  of  sheetings,  shillings,  dril- 
liogK,  printed  cloths,  calicoes,  and  negro  cloth. 
( ireat  quantities  of  cotton  yam  also  are  spun.    In- 
cluding madiinery  for  miUs  and  railway  engines 
and  cais,  the  annual  value  of  the  goods  made  in 
the  mills  of  Lowell  is  estunated  at  25,000,000  dolK 
Ltf>weU  has  also  manafsctures  of  gunpowder,  glass, 
danneb,  canb,  whips,  harness,  carriages,  boots  and 
ab(iC9,  brass,  copper,  and  iron  wares,  planing  and 
tved  machines,  and  bleaching  works.    A  rsdlroad 
2'!  m.  in  Jen^th  connects  Lowell  with  Boston. 
Liiwell  was  inoorponted  as  a  town  in  1824,  and 
eifcted  into  a  city  in  1836.    Under  the  amended 
QmPtitutitm  of  Massachusetts  of  1840,  it  sends 
9  mema.  to  the  H.  of  Bep. 
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The  progress  which  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
made  and  is  making  at  Lowell,  appears  to  have 
led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  it  is  destined  to 
become,  at  no  distant  period,  a  formidable  rival  to 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  But  there  seems  little 
cause  for  such  a  supposition.  The  manufactures 
of  Lowell,  and  of  America  in  genwal,  will  neces- 
sarily, for  very  many  years,  be  confined  to  the 
coarser  fabrics ;  and  it  appears  unlikely  that  they 
should,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  able  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  finer  descriptions 
of  British  goods.  The  wages  of  labour  are  higher 
in  the  U.  States  than  in  Great  Britain;  and  ma- 
chinery is  also  more  expensive,  and  the  profits  of 
stock  higher.  In  fact,  the  only  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans  is  the  greater  cheapness  of 
the  raw  material ;  and  this,  in  the  case  of^Lowell, 
and.  indeed,  of  New  England  generally,  amounts 
to  so  little  as  not  to  compensate  by  any  means  for 
the  higher  rate  of  wages. 

LOWESTOFF,  or  LOWESTOFT,  a  market 
town,  sea-port,  and  par.  of  England,  E.  coast,  co. 
Suflfulk,  hund.  Mutiord  and  Lothingland,  22  m. 
SE.  Nontich,  104  m.  NNE.  London  by  road,  and 
117  m.  bv  Great  Eastern  railway.  Popu  10,663  in 
1861.  l*he  town  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
which  has  a  gradual  descent  from  N.  to  S. ;  and 
from  this  main  avenue  proceed  several  other  streets 
towards  the  W. ;  but  though  well  paved  and 
lighted,  they  are  narrow  and  irr^^lar.  In  the 
market-place  is  a  building  open  below,  the  up{)or 
part  of  which  is  used  for  assembly-rtM>ms  and  other 
purposes ;  and  there  is  a  small  theatre.  The  church 
IS  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower  and 
steeple  182  ft.  high,  the  living  being  a  vicarage, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  lliere  are 
also  several  district  churches ;  and  the  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  and  West  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  free- 
school  furnishes  instraction  for  40  boys,  and  there 
is  a  good  national  school.  A  firiendly  and  bene 
volent  society,  a  lying-in  charity,  and  dispensary 
are  the  principal  charities.  Several  handsome 
lodpng-houses  and  hotels  haye  been  buUt  for 
visitors  coming  here  for  bathing  in  the  summer 
months;  and  there  are  warm  baths,  reading-rooms, 
and  libraries.  At  the  S.  end  of  Lowestoff  is  a  bat- 
tery, with  13  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  others  are 
placed  at  the  Pf .  end,  near  which  latter,  on  a  high 
point  of  land,  stands  a  round  tower,  the  upper 
lighthouse  (first  buUt  hi  1676,  and  rebuilt  in  1778). 
On  the  beach,  below  the  cliff,  is  another  light- 
house ;  and  by  keeping  both  in  a  line,  vessels  aro 
directed  safely  through  the  sand  banks,  which 
render  this  coast  especially  dangerous.  The  har- 
bour, or  rathtf  road,  is  defended  on  the  E.  by  the 
Gorton  Sand,  the  channel  between  the  latterbeing 
marked  by  a  li^ht  vessel,  and  well  buoyed.  Since 
1827,  an  artifiaal  harbour  has  been  formed  on  a 
grand  scale  at  Lowestoff,  which  communicates 
with  the  lake  Lothing  to  the  W.  of  the  town ;  and 
then,  by  a  short  caniu,  with  the  Waveney,  which 
is  navigable  to  Beccles.  Another  canal  joins  the 
Waveney  with  the  Yare,  which  has  been  rendered 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  ft.  water  as  far 
as  Norwich.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  ground, 
no  locks,  except  the  sea-lock  at  Lowestoff,  are  re- 
quired on  eitner  line  of  navigation.  This  im- 
proved communication  has  been  of  great  service 
to  the  country  which  it  intersects,  and  especially 
to  Beccles  and  the  city  of  Norwich,  on  which,  in- 
deed, it  has  conferred  most  of  the  advantages  of  a 
sea-port. 

Tne  chief  consequence  of  Lowestoff,  as  a  port,  is 
owing  to  its  herring  fisheries :  the  quantity  of  fish 
annually  taken  and  cured  is  very  laige ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  their  quality  is  considered  supe- 
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rior,  and  they  fetch  higher  prices  in  the  London 
market  than  those  sent  from  Yarmouth.  Sail- 
making,  boat-building,  and  the  manufacture  of 
rope  and  twine,  are  extensively  carried  on ;  and 
many  hands  are  employed  in  making  barrels  in 
which  to  pack  the  cured  fish  previous  to  their 
being  sent  to  market  or  exported.  Markets  on 
Wednesday:  fairs,  May  12,  Michaelmas  Day, 
and  Oct.  10. 

Lowestoff  derives  historical  celebrity  from  the 
fact,  that,  on  3d  June,  1665,  a  sanguinary  naval 
engagement  was  fought  off  the  coast  between  the 
English  and  Dutch,  the  fleet  of  the  former  being 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.;  and  that  of  the  latter  by  Admiral 
Opdam,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

LOXA,  or  LOJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
prov.  Granada,  on  the  Xenil,  26  m.  W.  Granada, 
and  92  m.  E.  by  S.  Seville,  Pop.  11,850  in  1857. 
The  town  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  a  rocky  gorge, 
by  which  the  Xenil  escapes  from  the  fertde  Vega 
of  Granada ;  and  its  situation  is  peculiarly  pictu- 
resque, being  built  on  a  steep  acclivity,  embo- 
somed in  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  overlooked  by 
a  toppling  mountain,  forming  one  of  the  offsets 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  contains  3  parish 
churches,  with  2  hospitals ;  and  on  an  eminence, 
at  its  S.  extremity,  is  a  ruined  Moorish  castle, 
once  of  great  strength  and  celebrity,  but  now  the 
residence  of  a  few  hermits.  Loja  is  proverbially 
noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  gardens,  olive-grounds, 
and  orchards,  and  the  abimdance  and  punty  of  its 
springs. 

LOZERE,  a  ddp.  of  Fiance,  reg.  S.,  between 
lat  44°  and  45°  N.,  and  long.  8^  and  4°  E.,  having 
N.  Haute- Loire  and  Cantal,  W.  the  latter  d^p.  and 
Aveyron,  S.  Gard  and  E.  Gard  and  Ard^he. 
Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  65  m.;  greatest  breadth 
nearly  50  m.  Area,  516,973  hectares;  pop. 
137,867  in  1861.  This  d^p.  lies  chiefly  on  the 
NW.  slope  of  the  Cevennes,  with  the  ramifications 
of  which  it  is  mostly  covered.  The  surface  varies 
from  2,500  to  5,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but  its  average  elevation  may  be  estimated  at 
8,800  ft.  The  d<$p.  derives  its  name  from  the 
mountain  Loz^re  in  the  SE.,  one  of  the  principal 
summits  of  the  Cevennes,  4,888  ft.  in  height.  The 
rivers  Lot,  Tarn,  Allier,  and  Gard  have  their 
sources  within  this  d^p.,  which  is  not,  however, 
watered  by  any  stream  of  magnitude.  There  are 
several  small  lakes,  one  of  which  appeals  to  oc- 
cupy the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  cli- 
mate is  cold;  snow  remains  on  the  mountains 
during  the  gre&ter  part  of  the  year,  and  fogs  are 
frequent  The  soil  is  mostly  stony  in  the  N.  and 
S.,  and  calcareous  in  the  centre.  The  surface  is 
distributed  as  follows,  viz.  arable  land  208,660 
hectares,  meadows  35,166  h.,  forests  44,589  h.,  and 
heaths,  wastes,  Ac,  179,000  h.  Agriculture  is 
very  backward,  and  there  is  a  gteat  subdivision 
of  property,  and  smallness  of  the  farms.  Rye  and 
wheat  are  raised,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  consumption.  In  the  Cevennes 
potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  form, 
with  chestnuts,  the  chief^^  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
About  50,000  hectolitres  a  year  of  inferior  wine, 
and  some  oil  and  silk  are  produced :  the  sharp 
winds  experienced  in  the  dep.  are,  however,  un- 
favourable to  the  silk-worm.  Hemp  and  flax  suc- 
ceed well,  but  the  culture  of  madder  and  saffron 
has  been  abandoned.  The  mountain  pastures  are 
excellent,  and  feed  many  sheep ;  coarse  woollens 
and  serges  are  made  in  almost  every  peasant's 
family.  The  dep.  is  rich  in  mineral  products,  but 
the  mines  are  but  little  attended  to.  Loz^e  is 
divided  into  3  arronds. ;  chief  townsi  Mende,  the 
cap.,  Florae,  and  Marvqjols. 
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LDBECK,  a  city  and  republic  of  N.  Germany: 
the  citv,  which  is  the  nominal  cap.  of  the  Han- 
seatic  'towns,  and  the  seat  of  their  high  court  (»f 
appeal,  is  sit.  on  the  Trave,  about  10  m.  ^direct 
distance)  from  Travemunde,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  LUbeck,  in  the  Baltic,  36  m.  NE.  Ham- 
burg, and  38  m.  SE.  Kiel,  with  both  which  towns 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop,  of  city,  26,672 ; 
and  of  city  And'state,  49,482,  m  1861^  Area  of 
state,  127  square  miles.  The  city  is  built  on  a 
gentle  ridge,  on  one  side  of  which  runs  the  Trave, 
and  on  the  other  the  Wackenik.  The  en\Tn>ns 
are  well  wooded,  and  enlivened  with  cheerful 
villas,  particularly  those  along  the  banks  of  the 
Trave.  The  streets,  which  are  steep,  are  widtf 
than  those  of  Hamburg.  The  houses  generally 
appear  to  be  old,  and  mostly  built  of  8ti>ne ;  like 
those  of  Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  their  gable  ends 
face  the  street  They  are  in  general  very  lofty, 
6  or  7  stories  not  being  uncommon.  On  the  old 
ramparts  of  the  city  is  a  promenade  shaded  with 
fine  trees.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, 5  churches,  and  the  town-hall.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  curious  old  building  with  spires  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  church  of  St.  Mar>' 
is  handsome  in  the  interior,  and  some  ^ood  paint- 
ings of  ancient  date.  Among  them  is  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  usually 
attributed  to  Holbein,  but  which  belonged  to  the 
town  for  at  least  35  years  before  Holbein's  birth. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  old  astronomical 
clock,  constructed  in  1405.  which  exhibits  at  i 
certiun  hour  figures  representing  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  who  sally  forth  and  march  in  regular 
succession,  passing  a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  to 
whom  thev  each  face  round,  and  having  made  n 
quick  and  familiar  nod  of  the  head,  wey  then 
march  onwards  to  a  door  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  closes  upon  them  the  moment  the  twelfth 
apostle  has  entered.  The  church  has  also  a  dne 
oigan,  erected  in  1855. 

The  cathedral,  begun  in  1170,  and  finished  in 
1341,  has  many  monuments  of  the  senatorial 
families  of  LUbeck,  some  of  which  are  well  exe- 
cuted, and,  among  others,  a  curious  picture,  by 
Hans  Hemling,  dated  1471,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  Passion  of  Christ,  treated  in  23  distinct 
groups.  The  town-hall,  a  turreted  Gothic  build- 
ing, faces  the  market-place.  It  was  the  place  of 
assembly  for  the  deputies  from  the  cities  lormerly 
comprised  in  the  Hanseatic  League ;  but  the  bsU 
in  which  they  held  their  meetings  was  destroyed 
in  1817.  LUbeck  has  a  Calvinist  and  a  K,  Catb. 
church,  an  exchange,  arsenal,  and  mint,  several 
hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  a  gymos- 
sium,  a  dty-school,  ecclesiastical  and  teacbeis' 
seminaries,  schools  of  surgery,  midwifery,  nari- 
gation,  drawing,  swimming,  and  numerous  other 
schools,  a  public  library  of  60,000  vol&,  a  society 
of  useful  sciences  and  arts,  a  bible  society,  a 
house  of  correction  and  prison,  and  a  theatre. 

LUbeck,  though  by  no  means  so  prosperous  and 
important  as  formerly,  is  still  a  thriving  commer- 
cial town.  Many  of  its  modem-built  bouses  or 
on  a  grand  scale.  Their  basement-stories  are 
used  as  magazines  or  warehouses,  and  they  have 
commonly  large  court-yards  into  which  the 
carriages  of  the  proprietors  are  driven.  In  Liibeck 
and  its  territory  are  numerous  breweries,  distil- 
leries, iron  forges,  and  linen  yam  factories;  be- 
sides manufactures  of  hats,  vinegar,  starch,  tobaeoo 
and  snuff,  wax  lights,  paper  and  cards,  mosical 
instmments,  with  numerous  oil  and  other  milhs 
several  printing  establishments,  and  a  few  woollen, 
cotton,  and  golden  and  silver  lace  factories,  lu 
trade  is  principally  confined  to  the  N.  and  VV.  of 
Europe.    Upwards  of  1,600  vessels  a  year  eotcr 
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and  leave  its  port ;  they  are  principally  Danish, 
the  rest  being  Russian,  Swedish,  Lilbeck,  Dutch, 
English,  and  Prossian.  Lilbeck  communicatea  by 
means  of  the  Trave  and  a  canal,  aa  well  aa  by 
railway,  with  Hamburg,  with  which  it  has  an 
exten^re  intercourse.  The  principal  article  of 
export  is  com :  the  principal  article  of  import 
are  wines  and  silks,  from  France ;  cottons,  hard- 
ware, and  other  manufactured  goods,  horn  £n^- 
btufl.  It  has  an  extensive  commission  and  transit 
tniile,  and  considerable  markets  for  wool,  cattle, 
and  hones.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden  load 
and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  at  Travemunde, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  properly  the 
jutTi  of  Lfibeck.  Steam-boats,  of  small  draught 
of  water,  ply  on  the  river  between  the  city  and 
its  port.  Steamers  also  sail  at  fixed  periods  for 
Peiersboi^,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhag^. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  of  the  value  of 
U  2-67dl  each,  divided  into  16  schellings  of  12 
l>ffnni<^  The  Ltlbeck  rix-doUar,  equivalent  to 
3  marks,  is  worth  4a.  6*72.  The  lb. » about  18  oz. 
aroird.;  112  lbs.  »  1  centner. 

Tlie  territory  subject  to  Lilbeck  consists  of  a  dis- 
trict of  82  sq.  m.,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  city, 
nirrouoded  by  the  territories  of  Mecklenbuig, 
Ilolstein,  and  Oldenbuig,  and  the  Baltic ;  of  nume- 
rrjus  <!mall  detached  portions  of  surface  enclosed 
by  Iioli«tein ;  and  of  the  Viertdnder^  and  town  of 
Ber^k>rf,  the  sovereignty  over  which  it  shares 
with  Hambuig.  The  land  is  very  productive, 
rieldiog  good  crops  of  corn,  fruit,  and  kitchen 
ve^^etablcs ;  but  the  rearing  of  live  stock  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  rural  pop.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  according  to  the  constitution  of  1 85 1 , 
in  the  senate  and  house  of  burgesses  (bttrgcr- 
srhaft) ;  the  former  consists  of  14  members,  elected 
fcif  life,  and  is  presided  over  by  two  burgomasters, 
who  hold  office  for  two  years  each  and  retire  in 
n'Ution.  There  are  120  members  in  the  house 
of  bfugoMs,  elected  by  all  citizens,  who  are 
roembets  of  any  of  the  twelve  guilds  of  the  city. 
The  house  of  burgesses  has  the  initiative  in  all 
deliberations  relative  to  the  public  expenditure. 
foreign  treaties,  drc.;  the  senate  is  entrusted 
chieitj  with  the  executive  duties,  but  its  sanction 
i*  oecesaarv  to  the  passing  of  new  laws.  Public 
revenue,  1,303,371  mark^  or  76,663i  in  1862; 
expenditure  about  equaL  Lilbeck  has  one  vote 
in  the  fall  council  of  the  German  Confederation, 
and,  along  with  the  other  Hanse  Towns,  a  vote  in 
the  committee.  It  furnishes  a  contingent  of  679 
men  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

It  ifl  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  this  city  was 
founded,  but  no  doubt  it  existed  anno  1140. 
Early  in  the  13th  century,  the  emperor  Frederick 
H.  made  it  one  of  the  free  towns  of  the  empire ; 
and,  from  1260  to  1669,  Lttbeck  was  the  repository 
<)f  the  archives  of  the  powerful  association  of 
cities  included  in  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  the 
station  of  the  confederated  fleet.  The  dissolution 
of  the  League  marked  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of 
LObeck.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Blucher  threw 
himself  into  Lttbeck,  which,  afler  a  severe  en- 
gag^ement,  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  sacked. 
In  1810  it  i^as  made  the  cap.  of  an  arrond.  in 
tbe  d^p.  Bouchee  de  I'Elbe ;  but  was  restored  to 
rank?  as  a  frpe  citv,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the  painter,  Mos- 
l)«n],  the  historian,  Meibomius,  and  H.  MuUer, 
were  natives  of  Lubeck. 

LUBLIN,  a  city  of  Russian  Poland,  cap.  of  the 
palatinate  d[  Lublin,  in  a  marshy  situation,  on 
the  Bistrzyca  a  tributary  of  the  Wiepra,  97  m. 
SE.  Waraaw.  Pop.  18,304  m  1858.  LubUn  is 
Robdivided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  former 
Mtoated  QD  an  eminence,  and  the  latter  on  the 
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bank  of  the  river.  Formerly,  the  city  was  forti- 
fied by  a  wall  and  ditch,  but  these  works  were 
destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  It  has  still,  however,  a  citadel 
standing  on  a  high  rock,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  by  Casimir  the  Great  Its  streets  are  irre- 
gular and  its  houses  mostly  of  wood.  The  princi- 
pal edifices  are  a  handsome  town-hall,  the  Sobieski 
palace,  the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  the  Domini- 
cans and  Carmelites,  and  that  formerly  belonging 
to  tbe  Jesuits.  There  are  in  all  18  churches  and 
12  convents,  6  nunneries,  a  spacious  synagogue, 
an  episcopal  seminary,  a  Piarist  college,  several 
civil  and  militanr  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  theatre.  Lublin  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the 
seat  of  the  second  court  of  appeal  in  Poland.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens ;  considerable 
trade  in  woollen  cloth,  com,  and  Hungarian 
wines ;  and  three  large  yearly  fairs,  each  lasting 
a  month,  and  attended  by  German,  Greek, 
Armenian,  Arabian,  Russian,  Turkish,  and  other 
traders. 

LUCCA,  a  former  state  of  Central  Italy,  now 
composing  the  province  of  Lucca.  Pop.  242,542 
in  1862 ;  area,  1,450  square  chilos,  or  about  420 
square  miles.  The  Apennines  skirt  the  N. 
part  of  the  province,  2-3ds  of  which  they  cover 
with  their  ramifications;  but  none  of  these  rise 
to  the  height  of  4,000  ft.  The  rest  of  the  surface 
is  a  low  but  fertile  plain,  which  becomes  marshy 
towards  the  coast  The  general  slope  of  the 
province  is  from  N.  to  S.,  in  which  direction  it  ia 
traversed  by  the  Serchio  near  its  centre.  This 
river  is  not  navigable,  but  is  of  great  use  for 
irrigation ;  most  of  the  other  streams  in  the  prov. 
are  its  tributaries.  Near  the  shore  are  some  small 
lakes.  The  soil,  which  is  calcareous  and  stony 
in  the  N.,  is  sandy  in  the  S.,  and  rich  in  the  in- 
termediate region.  The  pop.  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, but  the  com  produced  is  hot  sufficient  for 
home  consumption ;  the  deficiency  being  princi- 
pally supplied  by  beans,  which  are  largely  culti- 
vated, and  partly,  also,  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts by  chestnut  flour.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  price 
varying  from  6«.  8<£  to  10a.  a  sack.  The  culture 
is  extending  of  all  the  articles  for  the  production 
of  which  the  soil  and  climate  aflbrd  facilities. 
The  number  of  mulberry  trees  has  rapidly  in- 
creased of  late,  and  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil 
has  been  materially  improved.  The  latter  is 
esteemed  the  best  in  Italy  and  fetches  the  highest 

frice,  especially  that  grown  on  high  grounds, 
t  is  exported  to  the  value  of  about  32,000/.  a 
year.  Wine  is  said  to  give  a  fair  return  to  the 
cultivator;  hemp  and  flax  are  raised,  and  the 
produce  of  silk  is  very  considerable.  Lucca  was 
early  distinguished  by  proficiency  in  the  silk 
manufacture ;  and,  in  i819,  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry became  an  object  of  public  attention.  Rice 
is  grown  near  the  coast,  in  which  neighbourhood 
al^  most  of  the  cattle  in  the  province  are  reared. 
Tliere  are  nearly  25,000  landed  proprietors,  of 
whom  a  large  part  have  necessarily  very  small 
properties,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  agricultural 
or  manufacturing  lal^urers.  The  principal  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  subdivision  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  to  the  rapid  increase  and  great  density 
of  the  pop.,  appear  to  be  the  habit  of  dividing 
leasehold  p ropext}'-  equally  among  the  males  of  a 
family,  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  the 
abolition  of  entails. 

The  mHcofer  system  of  agriculture  is  not  so  pre- 
valent here  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  ordi- 
nary wages  of  cotmtry  labourers  vary  from  Sd,  to 
6^<£  a  day  with  food :  farm  labourers,  who  dwell 
with  their  masters,  get  from  45  to  55  lire  a  year. 
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The  monntaineew,  who  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  calture  of  the  chestnut,  are  said  to  be  in 
a  better  contlition  than  the  pcaaantry  of  the  hills 
and  plains.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Pon- 
tito  and  Sciappa  are  in  particular  distinguished  by 
their  robust  and  healthy  appearance,  and  by  the 
beautiful  complexion  and  regular  features  of  the 
women.  This  last  circumstance  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  these  women 
have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  domestic  labour ; 
while  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  emi- 
grate to  the  Tuscan  Maremme,  and  the  North 
Italian  provinces,  in  search  of  harvest  and  other 
work.    During  winter,  about  2,600  labourers  set 
out  for  these  territories,  and  return  in  summer, 
bringing  with  them  tlteir  small  savings,  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  may  amount  to  10,000/.    Most  of 
the  Italian  image  and  plaster-castr-makers,  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  are  emigrants  from  this  pro- 
vince.    Mining  is  little  or  not  at  all  pursued, 
though  copper,  iron,  and  lead  ores  are  met  with. 
Statuary  marble  and  other  fine  marbles  are  found 
in  great  abundance.    From  6,000  to  6,000  hands 
are  emploved  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  wool, 
and  cotton ;  and  there  are  about  30  paper  factories, 
and  others  of  linen  cloth,  straw  and  beaver  hats, 
leather,  glass,  and  iron  goods.    The  dty  of  Lucca 
is  the  chief  seat  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  province  amonnta 
to  about  4  million  lire  a  year,  more  than  l-4th 
part  of  which  is  derived  from  oil  and  silk.  These 
articles  go  chiefly  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  to 
France,  England,  and  the  Levant  Grain,  seeds, 
'  wine,  liqueurs,  live  stock,  lambskina,  and  fresh 
fish  are  sent  to  Florence  and  Rome,  and  woollen 
goods  to  the  rest  of  Italy  and  the  Levant.  The 
imports,  whidi  mostly  come  through  Leghorn, 
consist  principally  of  grain,  seeds,  rice,  fine  wines, 
hemp,  nax,  cotton,  colonial  products,  and  salted 
provisions. 

Lucca,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  experienced  many 
changes  in  the  middle  ages.  The  city  of  Lucca 
attained  its  liberty  after  the  decease  of  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda,  in  1115,  when  it  became  an  indepen- 
dent republic  In  the  next  century  it  again  fell 
under  feudal  authority,  and  afterwards  belonged 
successively  to  Louis  the  Bavarian,  and  to  noble 
Genoese,  Farmesan,  Veronese,  and  Florentine 
families.  In  1370,  it  again  obUined  its  liberty, 
by  purchase,  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  for 
100,000  crowns;  and  (rom  that  date  to  1805,  it 
was  governed  by  its  own  acnfaltmieri.  Napoleon 
united  Lucca  with  Piombino  in  a  principality; 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  erected  it  into  a 
duchy.  But  in  virtue  of  arrangements  consequent 
on  the  death,  in  1847,  of  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  the  greater  part  of  Lucca  was  added  to 
Tuscany,  and  the  rest  to  Modena,  until  the  whole 
of  it  was  annexed,  in  1860,  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

Lucca  (anc.  Luca),  a  city  of  Italy,  can.  of 
prov.  of  same  name,  in  a  plain  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Serehio,  11  m.  NE.  Pisa,  and  88  m.  W. 
Florence,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to  Leg- 
horn. Pop.  64,666  in  1862.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls;  which  would  form,  however, 
but  a  very  feeble  defence  against  an  enemy.  The 
towers  of'the  churches,  rising  above  the  ramparts, 
have  a  fine  efiect  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  land- 
scape, the  view  being  bounded  by  vine-dad  hills 
spotted  with  villas,  over  which  tower  the  craggy 
Apennines.  On  a  nearer  inspection,  the  pnbUc 
buildings  are  less  pleasing  in  their  architecture 
than  in  their  disUnt  effect;  yet  many  of  them 
are  very  curious  structures.  'Fhe  churuies  are  all, 
more  or  less,  imitations  of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa ; 
smaller,  indeed,  in  size,  but  some  of  them  superior 
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in  the  proportions  and  disposition  of  the  part^. 
Most  of  the  churches  are  btult  of  Carrara  marble, 
llie  cathedral,  mostly  constructed  in  the  lltli 
century,  has  much  carved,  inlaid,    and  mosaic 
work ;  a  rich  display  of  stained  glass ;  a  Madonna, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  some  pictures  of  the 
Venetian  school.    The  churches  of  San  Michele 
and  San  Frediano  are  both  ancient.    The  latter 
belonged  to  a  monastery  restored  and  enriched 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  century.    The  former 
ducal  palace,  now  converted  into  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government,  is  a  large  structorp,  the 
exterior  of  which  presents  nothing  remarkable. 
The  Palazzo  PubbUcOf  the  residence  of  the  pom- 
fahnieriy  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  is  an  im- 
mense and  noble  edifice,  which  makes  the  city 
round  it  look  little.    There  is  a  small  but  hand- 
some theatre.     Lucca  is  generally  well  built ; 
many  of  the  private  houses  are  very  good,  though 
their  pointed  roofe  and  gable  ends  give  it  the 
aspect  rather  of  a  Flemisn  than  an  Italian  dty. 
The  streets,  though  crooked,  are  broad  and  well- 
paved  ;  and  the  ramparts,  planted  with  trees,  form 
pleasing  promenades.    It  has  several  colleger,  a 
seminarv,  founded  by  Eliza,  princess  Bacdochi, 
sister  o/ Napoleon,  for  100  young  ladies,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  ducal  library  with  21,000  vols.,  a  univer- 
sity library  with  16,000  vols.,  and  a  savings*  bank. 
The  city  enjoys  the  title  of  tindnutrioaa,  and  is 
one  of  the  prindpal  inland  commercial  towns  in 
Italv.    Its  manufactures  mostly  consist  of  eilk  and 
woollen  fabrics.    The  dty  has  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  olive  oiL    About  12  or  13  m.  up  the  valley 
of  the  Serehio  are  the  batbs  of  Lucca,  picturesquely 
situated,  and  frequented  by  numerous  visitorR. 
The  temperature  of  the  hottest  spring  is  about 
1280  Fah. 

Lucca  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  a.ux'.  575. 
It  was  a  municipal  town,  and  frequently  the  bead 
quarters  of  Ca»ar,  during^  his  command  in  Gaol. 
Traces  of  a  Roman  ampmtheatre  are  stiU  discover- 
able. This  city  was  taken  by  the  Frendi  in  1799; 
and,  in  1805,  Napoleon  made  it  the  cap^  of  a 
prindpality  he  erected  for  his  bibUk'b  husband, 
Baccioehi. 

LUCENA  (an.  KBMami^,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  pfDV.  Cordova,  81  m.  SSE.  Cordova, 
and  82  m.  E.  Seville.  Pop.  14,800  in  1857.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
comprising  some  respectable  atrteta,  lined  with 

food  houses,  two  6(^narea»  and  agreeable  sabuxb^ 
'he  neighbourhood  u  disttnguished  for  the  abon- 


grain, 


which 


dance  of  its  produce  in  fruit  and 
chiefly  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  pop.; 
but  tne  processes  of  tillage  are  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription. 

LUCERA  (an.  lAtterid^y  a  dty  of  South  Italy, 
prov.  Foggia,  cap.  canton,  on  a  height  abrupt  to- 
wards its  N.  side,  12  m.  WNW.  Foggia.  Popi 
14,51 7  in  1861.  The  bouses  of  the  dty,  which  m 
all  tiled,  are  generally  ^ood;  but  the  streets  are 
narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Some  andent  walls, 
in  very  bad  condition,  inclose  it;  and  5  eatewavs 
open  from  them  to  an  outward  road,  which  winds 
entirely  round  the  town.  A  few  gardens  and 
convents  are  scattered  about,  and  these,  with  some 
olive  plantations  and  vineyards,  in  which  the 
natives  have  small  country  houses,  oontribate 
greatly  to  enliven  and  divernfy  tlie  prospect.  Tat 
vinea  are  tramed  low,  and  supply  the  pcoprie««» 
with  a  good  strong  white  wine.  About  j^  ni.  fnini 
the  dty,  on  the  edge  of  the  same  eminoioe,  is  the 
castle  of  Lucera,  a  ruined  Gothic  fortren,  cftctfd 
by  the  emperor,  Frederick  IL  The  extent  of  \m 
walls  would  ^Unoat  lead  to  the  belief  that  tliey 
surround  a  second  dty ;  but  they  at  prenent  pp- 
cirele  only  an  empty  area,  oveigrown  with  gna 
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TVre  can  be  no  doabt,  firom  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tknu  and  pieces  of  acolptare  found  witiiin  the 
area  of  this  building,  that  its  situation  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  citadel  of  the  anc  Lueeria^  taken 
by  the  Samnites,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
at  the  Caudine  Foiks,  and  afterwards  retaken  by 
L  Papmna.  This  castle  is  a  veir  conspicuous 
objKt;  it  has  a  deep  moat,  a  drawbridge,  2  large 
round  towers,  one  supporting  the  telegraph  which 
communicates  with  Foggia,  and  the  other  a  piece 
of  mafonry,  built  with  consummate  skill:  in  the 
interior  of  Its  area  are  traces  of  extensive  dstems. 
The  cathedral  of  Lucera  was  formerly  a  Saracenic 
mu^qoe,  and  preserves,  on  the  exterior,  some  marks 
of  its  origin.  It  has  a  pulpit  adorned  with  that 
kind  of  Byzantine  mosaic,  of  which  the  cathedral 
of  Salerao  offers  so  fine  a  specimen ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal ornaments  are  13  beautiful  pillars  of  verd 
antique,  originally  found  under  the  cathedral  itself, 
and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
AfMtllo:  the  capitals  are  modem.  Facing  this 
cbuicb  is  the  bishop's  palace,  considered  the  finest 
piece  of  architecture  in  Apulia.  The  tribunal 
and  other  public  edifices  render  the  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  citv  somewhat  imposing.  The 
TrUnmtde  includes  the  criminal  and  civil  courta 
for  the  prov.,  the  register-office,  the  notarial 
chamber,  the  residences  of  the  president  and 
judges,  ud  die  public  prisons.  Lucera  has  a  royal 
coDege,  and  an  extensive  private  collection  of 
ooine,  medals,  and  antiquities.  Great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  kept  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  cheese 
is  held  in  great  repute. 

Ijicera  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed, 
and  was  the  cap.  of  Daunia  under  the  Ureeks ;  it 
afterwards  becune  a  Roman  colonv.  Having  fallen 
into  decay,  it  was  renovated  in  18S9,  by  Frederick 
lU  who  transported  thither  a  colony  of  Saracens 
fnim  Sicily,  to  whom  he  gave  great  privileges.  In 
1369,  however,  Charles  of  Anjou  expelled  from  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  such  Moors  as  refused  to 
embrace  Christianity,  and  converted  the  mosque 
of  Lucera  into  a  church.  Numerous  antiquities 
of  various  ages  have  been  discovered  in  and  about 
Loeera. 

LUCERNE  (CANTON  OF),acanton  of  Switzer- 
land, ranking  third  in  the  Confederation,  between 
Ut,  46°  AT  and  47®  17'  N.,  and  lone.  7©  60'  and 
^  29^  £. ;  having  N.  Solothnm  and  Aaigau,  £. 
Zog,  Schwytz,  and  tJnterwalden,  and  S.  and  W. 
fieme :  length  NE.  and  SW.  86  m.,  breadth  vary- 
ing from  8  to  30  m. ;  area,  587  sq.  m.  Pop.  130,975 
in  1^160.  The  great  bulk  of  the  pop.  are  Roman 
Catholica.  The  surface  in  the  N.  is  generally 
plain,  undulating  in  the  centre,  and  rising  gra- 
dually towards  the  S.,  where  are  several  mountain- 
nuif^  of  considerable  height  The  principal  of 
tbew  is  M.  Pilate,  between  Lucerne  and  Unter- 
walden,  its  highest  summit,  the  Tomlishom,  being 
f^inurted  at  7,128  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  S.  and  £.  parts  of  the  canton  are  watered  by 
the  Heuas  and  little  Emmen ;  the  other  rivers  are 
the  Wigger,  Snr,  and  Yinon,  all  having  a  N. 
course,  and  joining  the  Aar  in  Aargau.  The  Lake 
of  Lucerne  (which  see)  forms  a  part  of  its  £. 
boundary,  and  the  cant,  comprises  several  small 
lakes,  as  that  of  Sempach,  4  m.  in  length,  and 
memorable  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks, 
9th  July,  1386  (see  Sempach),  those  of  Baldeg^, 
3  m.  in  length,  and  of  Manen.  The  climate  is 
mild,  and  the  soil  more  favourable  to  agriculture 
than  that  of  moat  of  the  neighbouring  cantons. 
More  com  ia  grown  than  U  require  for  home  con- 
ramption.  Bat  industry  is  not  nearly  so  active  aa 
in  the  neighbooring  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich. 
The  vine  fiourishes  in  some  parts,  fruit  is  plentiful, 
and  wine  and  cider  are  produced ;  but  the  chief 
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occupations  of  the  people  are  cattle  breeding  and 
dairy-husbandry.  The  Entlibucb,  or  vallcv  of 
the  Little  Emmen,  about  25  m.  in  length,  affords 
pasturage  for  about  7,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
11,000  sheep  and  goats :  the  inhab.  make  large 
quantities  or  cheese,  which,  though  not  so  good  as 
that  of  the  Emmenthal  in  Berne,  is  exported  as  the 
produce  of  the  latter  district.  The  inhab.  of  this 
valley  are  remarkable  for  their  vigour,  intelligence, 
and  independent  spirit,  and  are  usually  richer  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  canton ;  but  they  are 
neither  so  well  dothed,  nor  have  such  neat  cottages 
as  the  peasantry  of  the  EmmenthaL  Traces  of 
various  metals  are  met  with  in  this  canton,  but  no 
mines  are  wrought.  Manufacturing  industry  is 
unimportant,  and  is  mostly  confin^  to  domestic 
linen  weaving  and  spinning.  The  inhab.  are  more 
occupied  in  tne  transit  trade  from  N.  Switzerland 
across  the  St.  Gothard,  than  in  any  commercial 
dealings  of  their  0¥m. 

The  government  is  vested  in  the  Council  of  One 
Hundr»l,  50  of  whose  members  are  chosen  from 
among  the  citizens  of  the  cap.,  and  50  from  the 
inhab.  of  otJier  parts  of  the  canton.    The  18  ar- 
rondissements  into  which  the  cant,  is  subdivided, 
and  the  three  municipalities  of  Sursee,  Sempach, 
and  Yillisau,  send  one  mem.  each  to  the  council, 
and  the  remaining  29  mems.  from  the  rural  districts, 
are  chosen  by  the  council  itself.     The  council 
also  nominates  40  of  the  d^ps.  from  the  town  of 
Lucerne,  the  remaining  10  being  sent  by  that  mu- 
nicipality.   The  right  of  election  belongs  to  every 
native  (bonrgeois)  of  the  canton  20  years  of  age, 
having  property  to  the  amount  of  400  fr.,  and  who 
has  not  been  penally  condemned,  or  is  bankrupt. 
Members  of  the  council  must  be  25  years  of  age, 
and  pay  taxes  on  property  to  the  amount  of 
4,000  fr.,  or  have  rendered  important  services  to 
the  state.     A  body  of  36  members,  80  years  of 
age,  chosen  from  among  the  council,  and  hold- 
ing office  for  life,  forms  the  senate,  to  which  is 
confided  all  the  executive  power.    The  council 
meets  regularly  three  times  a  year,  but  may  be 
convoked  oftener,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  senate. 
Two  awnfertf  or  presidents,  are  chosen  annually 
from  among  the  senate,  by  the  council,  one  to 
preside  at  the  council  and  the  other  in  the  court 
of  appeaL    The  latter  tribunal  is  composed  of  12 
mems.,  chosen  from  the  senate,  and  has  authority 
in  all  legal  causes,  except  in  cases  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, when  the  senate  is  assembled  to  pronounce 
judgment.     In  ecclesiastical  matters,  Lucerne  is 
subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  Basle;  but,  being 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  it  was  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  papal  nuncio  till  1835,  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  the  government,  the  nuncio  re- 
moved mto  the  canton  of  Schwytz.    Public  in- 
struction is  under  the  direction  of  a  commission 
of  senators ;   it  has  been  till  lately  indifferently 
conducted,  but  is   improving.     The  public  re- 
venue amounted,  in  1862,  to  982,646  francs,  and 
the  expenditure  to  887,001  francs.    A  contingent 
of  1,734  troops  is  furnished  to  the  army  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Lucerne,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
above  canton,  on  both  sides  the  Reuss,  where  it 
issues  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, 25  m.  SSW.  Zunch,  and  43  m.  ENE. 
Berne,  with  both  which  towns  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  11,522  in  1860.  Its  situation  is 
highly  picturesque,  and  its  environs  abound  with 
pleasant  promenades.  The  town  is  surrounded  hy 
a  circle  of  watchtowers,  and  on  the  land  side  is 
enclosed  by  a  continuous  walL  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  and  has  several  fine  public  edifices.  The 
cathedral,  said  to  be  founded  in  695,  has  a  paint- 
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ing  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Lan- 
franc,  and  an  oi;^an  with  nearly  3,000  pipes.  The 
churches  of  St  Pet«r  and  the  Jesuits  are  hand- 
some buildings,  and  there  are  several  convents ; 
that  of  the  Jesuits  has,  however,  been  converted 
into  a  lyceum.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in 
Lucerne  are  the  four  bridges  over  the  Keuss,  con- 
necting the  great  and  little  towns.  Some  of  these 
are  of  considerable  length ;  all  of  them  are  covered 
and  ornamented  with  pictures  illustrative  of  Swiss 
and  Scripture  history,  or  copied  from  the  *  Dance 
of  Death.'  The  town-hall,  where  the  cantonal 
council  meet,  erected  in  1606,  is,  though  small,  a 
handsome  building.  In  the  arsenal  are  several 
suits  of  ancient  armour,  including  the  coat  of 
mail  worn  by  Leopold  of  Austria,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Sem'pach.  Lucerne  has  2  hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  mint,  a  gaol,  a  theatre,  pubUc 
libraries  belonging  to  the  town,  the  Jesuits,  Cor- 
deliers, and  Capuchins,  and  a  lyceum  with  14 
professors  of  theology,  law,  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, history,  mathematics,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Attached  to  the  lyceum  is  a  large  public  school. 
Into  this  school  every  child  until  the  age  of  twelve 
is  admitted,  upon  payment  of  six  francs  a  year, 
and  is  taught  rea^g,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  first  principles  of  Latin.  This  privilege  of 
acquiring,  in  early  years,  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Lucerne,  nor 
even  to  the  canton;  persons  may  claim  admit- 
tance from  an^  other  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and 
even  from  foreign  countries.  The  college  and  tlie 
school  are  one  establishment;  and  every  one  who 
has  received  his  education  in  the  school  is  imme- 
diately received  as  a  pupil  of  the  college,  and  pays 
nothing  for  his  instruction  there.  The  original 
fund  for  this  establishment  amounted  to  400,000 
fr.,  but  has  subsequently  been  greatly  increased 
by  donations.  The  institutions  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  inhab.  are  on  a 
scale  of  great  liberality,  though  education  is  far 
from  being  widely  diffused  either  in  the  city  or 
the  canton  generally.  In  the  town  is  the  cele- 
brated model  in  relief  of  Switzerland,  made  by 
General  PfyfTer ;  and  in  the  Pfyffer  Garden,  out- 
side the  walls,  is  a  monument,  from  a  design  by 
Thorwaldsen,  to  commemorate  the  Swiss  guardis 
who  fell  at  Paris  in  the  memorable  attack  on  the 
Tuillcries,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  It  repre- 
sents a  lion  of  colossal  size,  wounded  to  death, 
with  a  spear  sticking  in  his  side,  yet  endeavouring 
with  his  last  gasp  to  protect  from  injury  a  shield 
bearing  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  Bourbons,  which  he 
holds  in  his  paws.  The  figure,  hewn  out  of  the 
sandstone  rock,  is  28  ft  long  and  16  ft  high,  and 
its  execution  merits  great  praise. 

The  city  of  Lucerne  was  given  by  Pepin  in  768 
to  the  abbots  of  Murbach  and  Alsace ;  to  whom 
it  belonged  till  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cen* 
tury.  when  it  was  sold  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
But  in  1332,  the  citizens,  impatient  of  the  Austrian 
yoke,  rebelled,  and  Joined  the  three  primitive  can- 
tons of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  In  less  than  30 
years  they  conquered  the  territory  which  now 
forms  the'  canton.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French,  May  1,  1798,  and  was  for  eight  months 
the  cap.  of  the  Helvetic  government 

Ll'CERnb  (Lake  of),  rOerm.  Vier-  WaJdstatter 
Seej  or  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons),  a 
lake  of  Switzerland,  in  nearly  the  centre  of  that 
countr}',  between  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  on  the 
W.,  Schwytz  N.,  Uri  E.,  and  Unterwalden  S.  It 
is  the  largest  and  decidedly  the  finest  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  Europe.  It  is  of  a  singular  cruciform 
shape,  with  an  addition  to  its  E.  end,  termed  the 
Lake  of  Uri.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  25  m. ; 
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but  the  breadth  of  any  of  its  arms  is  seldom  more 
than  2  or  3  m.  Area  estimated  at  43  w).  m.; 
height  of  its  surface  above  the  level  of  the  9es^ 
1,380  ft ;  depth  varj'ing  from  300  ft.  near  Lucerne 
to  900  ft  near  its  £.  end.  The  Keuas  tnverseit 
this  lake  in  its  entire  length,  emei^ng  from  it 
near  its  W.  extremity.  Its  banks  exhibit  every 
gradation  of  scenery,  from  a  gently  rising  and 
fertile  country  at  its  W.  end,  to  rugged  and  savage 
sublimity  on  the  Lake  of  Uri  Its  E.  and  S.  parts 
are  surrounded  by  mountains  rising  to  many  Uiou- 
sand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Mounts  Pilate  and  Righi  Its  shores  abound  in 
localities  memorable  in  earl^y^  Swiss  history.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  what  is  called  the  Lake  of 
Uri  is  the  little  town  of  Brunnen,  where,  in  1315, 
a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Uri,  Schw>tz,  and 
Unterwalden,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy.  Like  lUl  mountain  lakes,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  violent  tempests ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  different  positions  of  its  different  arms,  and 
the  influence  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  dif- 
ferent winds  seem  to  prevail  in  different  parts  of 
its  extent  at  the  same  time.  Steamers  ply  re- 
gularly between  Lucerne  at  its  W.  and  Fluelen 
at  its  E.  extremity,  calling  at  the  intermediate 
ports. 

LUCIA  (ST.),  one  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  belonging  to  the  Windward  group ;  in  \au 
149  N.,  and  long.  61°  W.,  about  20  m.  NXE.  St 
Vincent,  and  25  m.  S.  Martinique.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  being  nearly  32  m.  in  length  by 
about  12  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  area 
comprises  158,620  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1863,  of  28,135,  of  whom  about  27,000  coloured 
people.  The  central  and  E.  parts  of  the  island 
are  occupied  by  the  table-land  called  Ca^Hsterre ; 
the  W.  part,  which  has  a  much  leas  elevation,  is 
called  Basseterre.  These  two  districts  differ  widely 
in  physical  aspect ;  but  each,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, is  subject  to  the  operation  of  those  agencies 
which  are  supposed  to  exert  a  baneftil  influence 
on  the  health  of  Europeans  in  tropical  dimateeu 
Basseterre,  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  the  island, 
abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes.  Capisterre  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  abrupt  mountains  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  fantastic  shapes,  covered  to 
the  summit  with  forest  trees  and  dense  under- 
wood, and  intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  which, 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  are 
at  idl  times  replete  with  moisture,  and  choked  up 
with  decayed  v^tation  in  every  stage  of  decom- 

r'don.  The  cnmate  is  principdly  characterised 
extreme  moisture  and  variableness.  Durii^ 
several  months,  but  particularly  in  Oct  and  Nov., 
rain  is  incessant,  and  showera  are  frequent  for  at 
least  nine  months  of  the  year.  Cool  dry  weather 
generally  sets  in  about  Christmas,  and  continues 
three  or  four  months,  at  which  time  the  climate  is 
exceedingly  pleasant,  though  not  more  healthy, 
since  it  is  at  that  period  of  the  year  that  the 
greatest  mortality  prevails.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  weather  is  sometimes  dry  and  sultn*, 
at  others  cold  and  damp,  exhibiting'  a  difference 
of  10  or  12  degs.  of  temperature  in  a  few  houn. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  much  the  same 
as  at  Dominica.  Nearly  9,500  acres  are  under 
crops,  and  4,700  in  pasture.  The  mountains  aie 
feathered  to  the  top  with  tall  forest  trees,  and  the 
valleys  at  their  feet  abound  with  excellent  timber. 
St  Lucia  has  several  good  harbours,  the  chief 
being  the  Carenage  on  the  W.  coast,  within  which 
thirty  ships  of  the  line  may  lie  in  perfect  security, 
without  even,  as  is  stated,  being  moored.  The 
¥rish  to  command  this  admirable  harbour  was  tlie 
motive  which  made  the  island  formerly  so  macb 
coveted  by  the  European  powers. 
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The  quantities  and  value  of  the  principal  arti- 
-» expcirted  from  St,  Lucia,  in  each  of  the  years 


lyji  aiid  1862,  was  as  follows: — 


Priodjol 
Antcte 

QimiCltiM 

1861 

a. 

1861 

1863 

IM2 

MolaMHi  gals. 
Kjin      .     „ 
Sugar    .    lbs. 

238,213 

115.680 

1       11,«V40 

9,594,000 

191,393 

104,800 

8,275 

8,762,415 

6,7.'>7 

8,711 

848 

80,027 

96,321 

£ 

2.770 

3,668 

443 

76,714 

Total  Value  of  Exports    .    . 

87,992 

The  total  imports,  in  1863,  amounted  to  69,583/., 
and  the  total  exports  lo  83,7 llL 

The  island  is  ctivided  into  9  parishes.  Castries, 
the  cap^  lies  in  a  low  and  marshy  situation,  at  the 
extrtmitv  of  a  long  and  winding  bay  of  the  same 
name,  "the  fort,  where  most  of  the  tr«o|is  in  the 
L«knd  are  stationed,  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
sto<fp  hill,  called  Morne  Fortune,  about  1^  m.  from 
Castries,  and  850  fu  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Np^r  it  is  the  principal  hospital.  Another  hos- 
pital and  some  barracks  are  erected  on  Pigeon 
Wand,  a  small,  conical,  and  extremely  unhealthy 
Ulct,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island.  St. 
Lucia  is  governed  by  a  governor  and  council, 
r.rtiii£;  under  onlers  from  England.  The  mutual 
icaiirtiaes  of  England  and  France  prevented,  for  a 
Wjijthened  period,  a  permanent  settlement  being 
nnile  on  the  island,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a 
M.rt  of  neuttal  territory.  At  length  it  was  ceded 
to  the  French  in  1763.  But  being  taken  by  Eng- 
li-jh  troops  in  1803,  it  was  definitively  assigned  to 
(treat  BriUin  bv  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

LUCKIP(X)*R,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  distr.  Tiperah,  a  few  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Brahmaputra,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  small  river,  156  m.  EXE.  Calcutta ; 
lat,  2-»  56'  N.,  lon^.  90°  43'  E.  Coarse  cotton 
cliiths  of  a  substantial  kind  are  made  here ;  and 
the  ndghboorhood  is  so  fertile  and  productive,  that 
Luckipoor  is  one  of  the  cheapest  towns  in  British 
India. 

LLXKNOW  (Hind.    Lakshmanavate),  a  large 
city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Oude,  on  the  Goomtv,  a  tributarj'  of  the  Ganges, 
alwailSOm.  NW.  Benares,  and  265  SE.  by  E. 
IMhi,  on  the  *  Indian  branch '  of  the  East  Indian 
railway.    Pop.  estim.  at  250,000  in   1862.    The 
city,  when  viewed  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
etMct,  presents  a  confusion  of  gilded  cupr^las  and 
pinnadet,  tuneta,  minarets,  and  arches,  bounded 
by  the  winding  Goomty,  and  so  thickly  inter- 
.<peTsed  with  the  richest  tropical  foliage,  as  ap- 
]^reDtly  to  realise  the  most  fantastic  visions  of 
Oriental  splendour.  A  nearer  inspection,  however, 
does  not  fulfil  the  anticipations  which  a  bird's- 
eye  survey  is  calculated  to  excite.    It  may  l)e 
divided  into  3  quarters.     The  first  is  the  city, 
properly  so  called,    containing   the    shops  and 
private' dwellings  of  the  inhabs.    The  streets  here 
are  sunk  10  or  12  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  are 
90  narrow  that  two  carts  cannot  pass;  besides 
being  filthy  in  the  extreme.    The  chowk,  and  one 
or  two  bazaars  in  its  vicinity,  are  good  streets ; 
tHit,  on  the  whole,  this  extensive  quarter  is  more 
meanly  built  than,  perhaps,  any  city  of  the  same 
rank  in  Hindostan.    The  second  quarter  of  Luck- 
now  was  built  mostly  by  the  late  nabob,  Saadct 
AH.    It  stands  near  the  Goomty,  towards  the  8E., 
and  consists  of  one  very  handsome  street,  after 
the  European  fashion,   above  a  mile  in  length, 
with  bazaars  striking  out  at  right  angles,  and  a 
well-bnilt  dWxrA  or  market-place  in  the  centre. 


with  a  lofty  gateway  at  each  extremity,  which 
presents  a  Grecian  fn)nt  on  one  side^  and  a  Mwjrish 
one  on  the  other.  The  houses  that  compose  the 
remainder  of  this  street  arc.  for  the  mi)st  part,  in 
the  English  style,  but  with  an  occasional  mixture 
of  Eastern  arcliitecture.  Tlie  same  remark  applies 
to  the  palaces  that  occupy  the  space  between  this 
street  and  the  river.  Ail  these  palaces  are  filled 
with  European  furniture  and  pictures,  and  may 
rank  with  comfortable  English  houses ;  but  none 
is  on  a  scale  of  royal  magnificence,  'fhe  former 
royal  residefnce  only  excels  the  others  in  being 
approached  through  spacious  courts,  with  reser- 
voirs, fountains,  and  innumerable  pieces  of  cast 
stjituary.  The  adjacent  buildings  of  the  British 
Ueaidency  terminate  the  great  street  to  the  N. 
At  its  opposite  extremity  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Delkusha  Park,  an  artificial  wilderness  of  high 
with   which  Saadet  Ali  clothed  the  arid 


grass, 

tract  between  Lucknow  and  Constant ta,  and  well 
stocked  with  deer,  antelopes,  and  peacocks.  The 
third  quarter  of  the  city  adjoins  the  (ioomty  to 
the  NW.,  being  only  separated  bv  a  bazaar  from 
the  second.  It  consists  chiefly  of  religious  build- 
ings ;  and  being  in  a  style  more  purely  oriental 
than  the  modern  portion  of  the  city,  is*  the  most 
interesting  (quarter  to^  a  stranger.  The  magnifi- 
cent pile  of  Imaum-barah,  with  its  noble  gateway, 
called  the  Roumi-dentiuseh ;  the  new  palace  built, 
but  never  finished,  by  Saadet  Ali,  the  Dowlet- 
khanahf  and  other  edifices  are  the  chief  ornaments 
of  this  division  of  Lucknow. 

There  are  many  stately  khans,  and  some  hand- 
some mosques  and  pagodas  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  wretched  alleys,  of  which  the  city 
chiefly  consists ;  but  the  moat  striking  buildings, 
as  in  other  Mohammedan  capitals,  are  the  royal 
tombs  and  mosques.  Of  these  the  Imaum-bdrah, 
or  tomb  and  mosque  of  Asophud  Dowlah,  is  the 
chief.  The  Roumi-Derteazah,  so  call^  from 
being  8up|^>oscd  a  copy  of  one  of  the  gates  at  Con- 
stantinople, is  in  a  light  and  elegant,  though  fan- 
tastic style,  and  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Moorish 
architecture. 

About  3  m.  from  Lucknow  Is  Bamun,  a  country 
seat  of  the  former  ruler  of  Oude,  It  is  in  a  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  and  ornamented  by  a  very 
fine  portico,  rising  the  whole  height  of  the  house 
in  front.  Near  the  city  is  also  Constantia,  the 
former  residence  of  a  general  in  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany's service,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of  7  lacs 
of  rupees ;  but  this  building  is  in  wretched  taste, 
and  only  imposing  at  a  distance. 

Lucknow  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Lakshnuaij  the  brother  of  Bama ;  who 
had  his  residence  here,  to  extinguish  the  recol- 
lection of  which  Aunmgzebe  erected  a  mosque 
with  two  minarets  on  its  site.    After  the  battle  of 
Btixar,  Shuja  ud  Dowlah  removed  his  court  from 
Lucknow  to  Fyzabad ;  but  on  his  death,  in  1775, 
his  successor  made  this  city  again  the  capital  of 
Oude.     Lucknow  acquired  a  tragic  fame  in  the 
great  Indian  mutiny,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  harrlest  contests  between  the  British  troops 
and  the  rebellious   native  soldiers.     The  revolt 
broke  out  on  the  evening  of  the  80th  of  May,  1857, 
at  the  Sepoy  cantonments,  2  miles  from  the  city. 
After  some  unsuccessful  efforts   to  suppress  the 
mutiny,  the  small  British  force,  numbering  scarce 
800  men,  had  to  retire  into  the  Residency,  which 
was  immediately  besieged  by  an  army  of  at  least 
10,000  natives.  The  heroic  defence  of  the  handful 
of  British  troops,  in  a  buildmg  not  designed  for  a 
fortress,  lasted  nearly  four  months,  at  the  end  of 
which,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1857,  General 
Havelock,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  succeeded 
in  fighting  his  way  through,  and  dispersing  the 
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insuigents.    The  DefeDce  of  Lacknow  fomos  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  chapten  in  the  tragic  hiitory 
of  the  Indian  mutiny. 
LUCKPUT-BUNDER,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 

Srov.  Cutch,  of  which  it  ia  the  chief  port  aftn 
f  andavee,  on  the  Khoree,  or  most  easterly  branch 
of  the  Indus,  on  the  high  road  from  Mandavee  to 
Hyderabad  and  Tatta,  82  m.  SE.  by  S.  the  last- 
named  city,  and  67  m,  WNW.  Bhooj.  It  is 
defended  by  a  good  fort  Early  in  the  present 
century,  it  had  but  2,000  inhabs. ;  and,  owing  to 
tlie  shallowness  of  the  river,  could  only  be  ap- 
proached bv  very  small  crafl ;  but,  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  the  Indus  was  deepened  at  Luck- 
put  to  more  tlian  18  ft.  at  low  water,  and  there  is 
now  20  ft.  water  in  its  channel  from  the  ocean  to 
Busta,  8  m.  below  this  town. 

LUDLOW,  a  mun.  and  pari,  bor.,  market tovm, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Salop,  bund.  Munslow, 
on  the  Teme,  24  miles  8.  Shrewsburv,  32  miles 
W.  by  S.  Birmingham,  126  miles  WSW.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  143  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford  railway.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough 
5,178  and  of  parC  bor.  6,033  in  1861.  The  town 
is  neat  and  well-built,  and  the  streets  are  generally 
wide,  well-paved,  and  lighted.  On  a  t^ld  rock, 
overhanging  the  river,  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the 
town,  stands  the  castle,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  1130.  The  walls  and  towers  which  still 
remain  present  a  mass  of  extensive  and  magni- 
ficent ruins ;  and  round  the  castle  are  public  walks 
shaded  with  trees,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  *  the  Cross,*  a  handsome  stone 
building,  with  rooms  over  it  used  as  a  school ;  and 
in  Ca^e  Street  is  the  market^house,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  open,  and  serves  as  a  com-mariiet, 
the  upper  part  comprising  several  laxge  rooms, 
used  for  corporation  meetings,  assemblies  and 
public  baUs.  The  guildhall,  where  the  quarter 
sessions  and  court  of  record  are  held,  is  a  commo- 
dious modem  structure;  and  there  ia  a  prison 
called  Gaolford's  Tower.  Performances  are  given 
in  a  small  theatre  during  the  races,  which  are  held 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  parish  church,  which 
stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  is  a  laige 
crudform  building  of  perpendicular  architecture, 
surmounted  by  a  square  embattled  tower,  rising 
from  the  intersection.  The  interior  is  very  beau- 
tiful :  lofty  pointed  arches  divide  the  nave  from 
the  aisles ;  and  at  the  end  K  of  a  verv  spacious 
choir  is  a  noble  window,  entirely  i^lled  with 
painted  glass:  the  whole  church  is  ceiled  with 
fine  ode,  and  embellished  with  carving.  The  S. 
entrance  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  nexagonal 
porch  richly  ornamented.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters,  and  to  both  the  churches 
and  chapels  Sunday  schools  are  attached.  The 
grammar  sdiool,  founded  in  the  reijp  of  Edward 
VL,  is  intended  to  give  free  instruction,  in  English 
and  classical  learning,  to  the  sons  of  all  residents 
within  tlie  bor.  The  pupils  comprise  about  30  free 
boys,  and  the  same  number  of  pay  scholars  board- 
ing with  the  master,  who  receives  a  yearly  salary 
of  100/.,  and  is  assisted  by  an  usher.  The  master 
holds,  also,  the  office  of  preacher,  with  a  salary  of 
48iL  a  year.  A  national  school,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  rector  and  a  committee,  is  well 
attended  by  bop  and  girls;  and  is  liberally  sup- 

Eorted,  partly  by  contributions,  and  partly,  also, 
y  the  funds  of  a  Bluecoat  charity  merged  mto  it. 
Ludlow,  as  a  place  of  trade,  is  of  little  import- 
ance. The  glove  trade  formerly  employed  several 
hundred  hands ;  but  of  late  it  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Malting  and  tanning  are  carried  on  to 
some  extent ;  but  the  chief  business  is  confined  to 
tlic  retailing  of  goods  consumed  in  the  town  and 
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neighbourhood.  The  corporation  charier  was 
granted  b}'  Edward  I V^  and  has  been  sabseqaentiy 
confirmed  by  9  different  monarcha.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  die  government  is  vested 
in  a  recorder,  4  aldermen,  and  12  ooundlloca.  The 
bor.  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  IL  of  C  since 
12  Edward  IV. ;  the  right  of  election,  previoohly 
to  the  Reform  Act,  being  nominallr  vested  in  the 
resident  burgesses,  but  substantiallv  in  the  Icrd 
of  the  manor,  Earl  Powia.  The  electoral  limits 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  in- 
clude, with  the  old  bor.,  the  township  of  Lodforl 
and  a  part  of  the  par.  of  Stanton  Lacey.  Regi^ 
tered  electors,  382  in  1865.  Market  on  Monday; 
fairs,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  Mondav 
before  Feb.  18,  Tues.  before  Easter,  Wed.  in  Whit- 
sun,  week,  An^.  21,  Sept.  28,  and  Dea  6 ;  on  the 
two  last  of  whicl  large  quantities  of  hops  are  ex- 
posed for  sale. 

The  history  of  Ludlow  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  its  castle,  whidi,  being' erected  by  the 
barons  of  Montgomery  in  the  12th  eentoiy,  con- 
tinued in  a  habitable  state  till  the  suppreiMon  of 
the  council  of  the  Marcbea  of  Wales  by  William 
III.  To  all  lovers  of  English  poetry  tlus  cnatle  is 
interesting,  as  having  b^  the  scone  wheiv  Mil- 
ton's *Comus'  was  performed,  in  1631,  by  the 
family  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater. 

LUDWIGSBUR6,  a  town  of  WOrtcmbag, 
circ.  Neckar,  of  whidi  it  is  the  cap.,  on  rising 
l^und,  about  1  m.  W.  of  the  Neckar,  and  S  m.  >'. 
Stuttgard,  on  the  railway  from  Stuttgard  to  Hci- 
delbeig.  Pop.  11,201  in  1861.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  laid  out  and  handsomest  towns  of  the  king- 
dom. Charles  Street,  by  which  it  is  timvesMd 
from  end  to  end,  is  1  m.  in  length,  and,  like  mi^ 
of  the  other  streets,  is  lined  wiUi  rowv  of  tree^. 
From  1727  to  1733,  Ludwigsburg  was  the  chief 
residence  of  the  court :  its  palace,  thou^  now  de- 
serted, is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Ger- 
manv ;  and  it  has  a  galleir  of  old  German,  Dutch, 
and  ^emish  pictures,  and  a  theatre.  The  palace- 
gardens,  formerly  celebrated  for  their  bouity,  are 
now  falUng  into  disorder  from  neglect.  Lndwig^- 
burghas  a  Lutheran  pariah  church,  three  other 
churches,  an  arsenal,  a  military  school  for  2<) 
oflicers'  sons,  a  lyceum,  an  orp£lan  asvlmn  and 
workhouse,  house  of  oorrection  lor  femalca,  «ch<x4 
for  poor  children  {Itmderretha^aanstalt)^  a  cannon- 
foundry,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cottco 
clotb,earthenware,  and  buttons.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  royal  summer  palaces  of  Favourite 
and  Monrepos,  and  the  fine  statue  of  Count  Ze^y- 
pelin,  erected  by  King  Frederick  of  Wfkitembeig. 
About  6  m.  distant  is  Marbach,  the  blrthplaee  uf 
Schiller,  and  the  mathematician  Mayer. 

LUGANO,  a  town  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Teeeiii. 
on  a  bay  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  of  saioe 
name,  15  m.  NNW.  Como,  on  the  railwmv  firam 
Como  to  Bellinzona.  Pop.  5,397  in  1860.  Lugano 
is  a  well  built,  handsome  town,  finely  eatnatt^ 
round  the  curve  of  a  beautiful  bay,  surroonded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  lulls,  having  their  sdopes 
studded  with  villas,  vineyards,  gardens,  aoi 
forests ;  while  in  the  distance  are  seen  the  bdowt 
pinnacles  and  craggy  masses  of  the  Alps.  Anvys^ 
the  principal  publ^  buildings  are  the  cfanivh  or 
cathedral  of  San  Lorenso,  on  an  eminence  ahmne 
the  town,  commanding  a  fine  view,  with  a  finely 
sculptured  portal  and  a  fa^e,  said  to  be  by  hnt- 
mante ;  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  friary  re- 
markable for  two  paintings  of  first-rate  excelkiMVi. 
by  Bernardo  LniiiL  It  has  also  some  cxtemrrv 
silk  manufactures,  a  lar|^e  theatre,  and  a  hc«pt- 
taL  The  town  derives  its  principal  support  h*'m 
bcin^  on  the  route,  and  one  of  the  entrepota*  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  trade  carried  oo  be- 
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tween  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  by 
the  paf»  of  St  Gothard.  Though  nominally  and 
pitliUcally  Swiss,  the  Loganese  are  Italians  in 
drew,  language,  manners,  and  appearance.  Monte 
Capiino,  near  Lugano,  has  a  great  number  of  natu- 
ral caverns  or  grottoes,  which,  on  account  of  their 
cooln^a,  are  used  by  theinhabs.  in  summer  as  cel- 
lars for  their  wine,  meat,  and  other  provisions. 

The  Lake  of  Lugano  ^formerly  the  Lacua  Cere- 
tnt§)^  is  principally  within  the  canton  of  Tessin,  in 
Switzerland,  but  partlv  also  in  Italy,  between  the 
Ijigo  Maggtore  and  the  Lago  di  Como.    It  is  of 
an  extremely  irregular  figure :  its  greatest  length 
from  Porlezza  at  its  NE.  to  Porto  at  its  S.  ex- 
trernit^',  is  about  16  m.;  but,  in  addition  to  its 
main  body,  it  has  two  great  arms,  one  stretching 
SSK.  to  Lago,  and  the  other  N.  to  Agno.    It  is 
nowhere  above  2  m.  in  width,  and  is  mostly  sur- 
roundel  by  high  mountains,  overhanging  woods, 
and  bold,  abrupt  precipices.    One  of  the  moun- 
tains, San  Salvador,  on  a  promontory,  washed  on 
two  of  its  sides  by  the  lake,  rising  to  the  height 
of  nearly  2,000  ft  above  its  level,  is  a  sublime 
object  from  the  lake,  and  commands  from  its  sum- 
mit a  most  magnificent  and  varied  prospect.    In 
some  parts,  however,  the  banks  of  tne  lake  slope 
gvntiy  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  are  covered 
^-itb  villages,  vineyards,  and  gardens.    The  bay 
of  Lugano  on  its  W.  side,  with  its  surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  is   particularly  fine.    Its 
waters  are  quite  transparent,  and  so  very  deep, 
that  in  some  places  no  soundings  are  said  to  have 
lieen  attained.    It  is  above  190  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  hJies  of  Ciomoand  Ma^ore,  into  the  latter 
of  which  the  Tresa  conveys  its  surplus  waters. 

LUCiGERSHALL,  or  LUDGERSHALL,  a  de- 
caved  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
W'iltis  hnnd.  Amesbury,  25  m.  N£.  Salisbury,  and 
O  m.  W.  bv  S.  London.  Area  of  par.  and  bor., 
1.64K)  acres. '  Pop.  595  in  1861.  The  town,  now 
in  a  wretehed  and  decaying  state,  contains  no- 
thing worth  mention,  except  an  old  ruinous 
church,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists ;  the 
inhaU.  are  chiefly  supported  by  agricultural 
labdur.  Formerly,  however,  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  more  importance ;  for  a  large  castle  ex- 
iyt<^  here  soon  after  the  Conquest ;  it  was  also 
oo«  of  the  most  ancient  pari  bors..  and  notwith- 
sitanding  its  insignificance  in  modem  times,  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  ICefonn  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

LL*(>0,  a  town  'of  Spain,  prov.  Galicia,  and  a 
bi^hfip's  see,  on  the  Minho,  47  m.  ESE.  Corunna, 
and  142  m.  NNE.  Oporta  Pop.  8,054  in  1857. 
llip  town  occupies  an  eminence  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall  of 
great  thickness,  with  circular  projecting  towers. 
The  streets  are  mean  and  irregularly  built :  the 
ctiief  traildings  are  a  Gothic  cathedral,  4  convents, 
*2  h<J9pitals,a  singular-looking  prison,  a  foundling 
fisKvlain,  and  public  seminary.  The  climate  is 
alles«ci  to  be  colder  than  that  in  other  parts  of 
(ialic&a :  snow  is  frequent,  and  N.  winds  are  com- 
mon during  the  winter  months.  The  place  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  languishing  condition ;   the  only 

fabrics  are  those  of  thread  stockings  and  Morocco  1  tons  of  limea  yir'are  s^''ioHamh^7A]t^^, 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  bred  great  and  Holland.-  About  160,000  centners  a  year  of 
numbers  of  cattle,  hones,  mules,  sheep,  and  hogs,       .  -  -  j 

which    meet  with   a  ready  sale  at  the  monthly 
fain,  and  the  great  fair  in  October. 

i^ugo  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
the  cMp*  of  a  conventua,  or  district,  under  the  Ro- 
manst  who  called  it  Lmcus  AvguaiL  Many  monu- 
ments of  Roman  art  were  existing  till  the  last 
centary*  but  they  have  nearly  all  been  since  de- 
t^trvyed.  The  Roman  medicinal  baths  are  still, 
bowerer,  used,  and  the  works  formed  to  protect 


them  from  the  floods  of  the  Minho  may  yet  be 
traced.  Alonzo  the  Catholic  wrested  Lugo  from 
the  Moors,  and  re-established  its  bishopric. 

LUND,  a  city  of  Sweden,  near  its  S.  extremity, 
prov.  Malms,  20  m.  NE.  Malmae,  on  the  railway 
from  MalmiB  to  Stockholm.    Pop.  9,323  in  1861. 
The  city  is  open  and  irregularly  built,  but  clean. 
It  is  an  archbishopric,  and  has  a  cathedral,  an 
ancient   irregular   building,    raised   at   different 
periods.    But  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1666.    This  institution  has  22 
regular  and  7  assistant  professors,  and  is  attended 
b)r  about  600  pupils.   -It  has  a  library  of  50,000 
printed  vols,  and  1,000  MSS.,  with  museums  of 
natural  history  and  mineraJogy,  antiquities  and 
medals,  an  observatory,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  a  botanical  garden.    Puffendorf,  who,  next  to 
Grotius,  u  the  great  authority  in  matters  of  public 
law,  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations  in  this  university  in  1670 ;  and  here, 
in  1672,  he  published  his  work  De  Jure  Nature  et 
Gentium,    *  Without,'  to  use  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished authority,  the  genius  of  Grotius,  and 
with  very  inferior  learning,  he  has  yet  treated  this 
subject  with  sound  sense,  with  clear  method,  with 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  and  with  a 
copiousness  of  detail  sometimes  indeed  tedious,  but 
always  instructive  and  satisfactory.'    (Mackintosh 
on  the  Law    of  Nature   and   Nations,  p.  21.) 
LinnsBus  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  in  tne  uni- 
versity of  Lund.     The  town  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  tobacco,  tanneries  and  sugar 
refineries,  a  discount  bank,  and  some  foreign  trade. 
It  has  also  a  recently  erected  statue  of  the  poet 
Tegner.    The  ancient  kings  of  Scania  were  chosen 
on  the  hill  of  Lybers,  near  the  town. 

LUNEBURG,  a  town  of  the  kingd.  of  Hanover, 
cap.  of  the  distr.  and  principality  of  Lilneburg,  on 
the  Ibnenan,  67  m.  NNE.  Hanover,  and  27  m.  SE. 
Hamburg,  on  the  railway  from  Hamburg  to 
Hanover.  Pop.  14,411  in  1861.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  no  great  strength,  and  entered 
bv  6  gates.  It  has  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and 
old-fashioned  houses.  The  castle,  or  palace  of  the 
prince,  the  town-hall,  council-house,  academy, 
gymnasium,  exchange,  and  cavalry  barracks,  are 
the  principal  public  buildings.  I'he  academy, 
until  1850,  devoted  to  the  education  of  young 
nobles,  and  as  such  called  Jiitterakademusy  is  at 
present  a  training-school  for  teachers;  it  has  a 
library  of  14,000  vols.  LUneburg  has  4  churches, 
in  one  of  which  are  the  tombs  and  monuments  of 
many  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Lttneburg,  several 
superior  schools,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 

LUneburg  was  formerly  a  Hanse  Town,  was 
governed  by  magistrates  of  its  own  selection,  and 
had  an  extensive  trade.  It  took  part  in  the 
Baltic  herring  fishery,  and  had  numerous  brew- 
eries and  manufactures  of  woollen  stulTs,  now 
much  fallen  off.  Lime-burning  and  the  making 
of  salt  are  at  present  the  chief  branches  of  indus- 
try. A  large  and  singular  rock  of  gypsum,  rising 
nearly  170  ft  above  the  Ihnenau,  in  the  imme- 
diate Wcinity  of  the  town,  furnishes  abundant 
materials  for  the  former  business.    About  20,000 


year  __ 
salt  are  procured  from  some  adjacent  salt-springs ; 
the  evaporation  is  effected  by  means  of  turf,  and 
is  conducted  under  a  special  commission,  the 
government  having  a  monopoly  of  the  article. 
Ltineburg  has  also  some  fabrics  of  woollen  and 
cotton  and  linen  goods,  tobacco,  paper,  cards,  and 
soap;  with  distilleries,  breweries,  and  chemical 
works.  There  is  a  trade  in  horses,  and  a  Iai>^ 
transit  trade  between  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe,  and 
the  interior  prova.  of  Hanover. 
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LUNEL,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  H^rault,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  canal  of  Lunel,  14  m.  £NE.  Mout- 
pellier,  on  the  railway  from  Montpellier  to  Nismes. 
Pop.  6,737  in  18r;i.  The  town  has  a  fine  prome- 
nade, infantry  and  cavalry  barracks,  numerous 
liqueur  and  brandy  distilleries,  and  a  brisk  trade 
in  com,  wines,  and  raisins.  The  muscadine  wine, 
produced  from  vineyards  situated  on  gently  rising 
grounds  to  tlie  N.  of  the  town,  and  bearing  its 
name,  is  reckoned  by  some  connoisseurs  as  the  best 
of  its  class,  and  is  rivalled  only  by  the  Frontig- 
nan.  The  canal  de  Lunel  forms  part  of  a  great 
water  communication  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Gironde. 

LU NEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  d(^p.  Meurthe, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Vezouze,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  16  m.  SE.  Nancy.  Pop. 
15,528  in  1861.  The  tovm  is  generally  well  built, 
and  has  a  good  square,  a  chateau  erected  by  I^eo- 
pold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  long  the  residence  of  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  a  handsome  par.  church,  verj'  extensive 
cavalry  barracks,  a  parade  ground  of  200  hectares, 
a  large  covered  riding  arena,  two  hospitals,  a  syna- 
gogue, theatre,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
woollen  and  cotton  yarn,  gloves,  and  earthenware. 
Luneville  is  one  of  the  principal  cavalry  stations 
in  France.  TheT  origin  of  the  town  is  uncertain, 
but  its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  Diana  was 
anciently  worsliip{)ed  here;  and  several  Roman 
medals, 'with  the  impress  of  that  divinity,  have 
been  found  near  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  peace  between  France  and  the  Gennan  Con- 
federation, in  1801,  by  which  the  former  acquired 
the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was 
concluded  in  this  town. 

LURGAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Ar- 
magh, prov.  Ulster,  about  3  m.  from  the  S.  border 
of  Lough  Xeagh,  and  18  m.  WSW.  Belfast,  on  the 
railway  from  Belfaat  to  Armagh.    Pop.  7,766  in 
1861.  *  Lurgan  is  a  clean,  thrivmg,  and  well-built 
town,  consisting  principally  of  one  wide  street   It 
has  a  par.  church,  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  meeting- 
houses for  Presbyterians  and  Quakers,  a  court- 
house, and  a  bridewell.    A  manor-court  is  held 
every  three  weeks,  and  general  sessions  and  petty 
sessions  every  Friday.   It  is  a  constabulary  station, 
and  has  2  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,   and    a   subscription    school.    The  linen 
manufacture,  particularly   that   of  diapers   and 
damasks,  is  extensively  carried  on,  as  is  that  of 
tobacco  ;  there  are  2  breweries  and  an  extensive 
distillery.    Markets  on  Fridays;  fairs,  August  5, 
and  November  22.    The  nearness  of  the  town  to 
the  point  where  the  Lagan  and  Newry  navigation 
Joins  Lough  Neagh,  as  well  as  its  situation  on  the 
ulster  railway,  afford  great  facilities  for  inland 
traffic. 

The  town  is  on  the  estate  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  residence  of  the  Brownlow  family, 
to  the  head  of  which  it  gives  the  title  of  baron. 

LUTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Bedford,  hund.  Flitt,  16  m.  WNW.  Hertford, 
28  m.  NW.  London  by  road,  and  32^  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  15,329,  and  of 
par.  17,821  in  1861,  The  town,  pleasantly  situated 
between  two  hills  in  the  Chiltem  chalk  range,  is 
irregularly  built  with  three  long  streets,  running 
from  the  market-place  in  the  form  of  the  letter  1 . 
The  church  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  sur- 
mounted at  the  angles  by  hexagonal  pinnacles, 
and  a  handsomely  decorated  W.  door :  the  interior 
contains,  besides  some  painted  windows,  a  curiously 
carved  font,  and  some  fine  old  monuments.  There 
are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesle^an  Metliodists, 
Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.    Several 
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well-attended  Sunday  schools,  a  national  and 
Lancastrian  school,  fnmish  instruction  to  the 
children  of  the  poor;  and  there  is  a  well  endowni 
hospital  for  lodging  and  clothing  24  aged  widows. 
The  inhab.  are  principally  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  hats,  and  especially  of  the  variety 
called  the  Tuscan  grass-plait.  Lace-making  a?>ed 
also  to  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but 
this  business  has  been  all  but  extinguished  by  tlie 
rise  of  the  Nottingham  frame-lace  trade.  Two 
miles  E.  of  the  town  is  Laton  IIoo  Park,  formerly 
a  seat  of  the  Bute  family,  erected  by  Lord  Bute, 
the  favourite  of  GeoTge  III.  Markets* on  Monday ; 
large  cattle  fairs,  April  18  and  Oct.  18. 

LUTTERWORTH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  Guthlaxton,  12  m. 
S.  Leicester,  72  m.  NNW.  London  by  road,  and  1»2 
m.  by  London  and  North  Western  railway.     Pop. 
2,289  in  1861.    The  town,  situated  on  the  Swilt, 
a  tributary  of  the  Avon,  comprises  one  main  and 
well  built  street,  with  others  of  inferior  size :  there 
are  some  good  houses,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tenements  arc  mere  mud-walled  thatched  cottagt^ 
The  church  is  a  lai^  and  very  handsome  structure, 
in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  high  square  tower 
having  turrets  at  the  angles :  the  interior  is  ele- 
gantly fitted  up.    But  it  is  principally  remarkable 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  labours 
of  John  Wyckliffe,  and  from  its  containing  his 
pulpit  and  portrait.    This  early  reformer  and  emi- 
nent divine  was  appomted  rector  of  Lutterworth 
in  1374,  where  he  expired  10  years  aftoiranls,  on 
the  31st  December,  1384.    In  1415,  the  Council  of 
Constance    endeavoured    to    gratify    their   rage 
a^nst  his  memory,  by  ordering  his  remains  to  be 
disinterred  and  cast  upon  a  dunghiU.    This  dis- 
graceful sentence  was  carried  into  effect ;  for  the 
bones  of  Wycliffe  being  taken  up  were  bnnied,  and 
the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Swift    *■  Thus,*  as  Fuller 
has  ingeniously  expressed  it,  *this  brook  (the 
Swift)  has  conveyed  his  aahes  into  Avon,  Avon 
into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into 
the  main  ocean :  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe 
are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  Is  dis- 
persed all  the  world  over.' 

Lutterworth  has  8  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters, 4  Sunday  schools,  an  endowed  free  school, 
and  8  smaller  subscription  schools.  Its  chief 
manufacture  is  that  of  coarse  hosiery,  but  it  is 
not  extensive.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
farm  and  dairy  produce,  chiefly  carried  on  at  its 
7  annual  fairs.  Alaikets  on  Thuradav  :  faitn, 
Thursday  after  Feb.  19,  March  10,  April  la, 
July  23,  and  Oct.  10 ;  also  on  Holy  Thursday. 

LUTZEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  8tatea,'prov. 
Saxony,  circ.  Merseburg,  12  m.  SW.  Leipsic,  near 
the  railway  from  Leipsic  to  FrankfortH)n-the- 
Maine.  Pop.  2,714  in  1861.  The  town  is  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
most  memorable  conflicts  of  modem  times.  The 
first,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1632,  took  place  between  the  Imperialists,  under 
Wallenstein,  and  the  Swedes,  tmder  their  heroic 
monarch,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  latter  were 
victorious,  but  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased 
by  the  death  of  their  king,  who  fell  in  the  action. 
Besides  tlieir  king,  the  Swedes  lost  about  3,000 
men ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Imperialists  amounted  to 
double  that  number,  and  their  artillery  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  other  great  oonfiict  took  place  nearly  on  the 
same  ground  on  the  2d  of  May,  1813,  between  tbe 
French,  under  Napoleon,  and  the  allied  army, 
under  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  struggle  was  most  obstinate  and 
bloody ;  but  in  the  end  victory  declared  in  favour 
of  the  French.    The  allies  lost  20,000  men,  killed 
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n-.ul  wounded ;  but  the  la*:}  of  the  French  was  aIi$o 
Terv  M?vere. 

LrXEMBURG  (GRAND  DUCHY  and  PRO- 
VINCE OF),  a  tcrritorv  of  W.  Europe,  between 
ht.  490  2.V  and  50°  28'  N.,  and  long.  6°  and 
6-  :><)'  E.;  having  N.  the  Belgian  prov.  of  Liege, 
W.  that  of  NamoT,  E.  Rhenish  Pruaaia,  and  S. 
France.  Greatest  length  and  breadth  about  65 
m.  each.  Area  2,700  aq.  m.  Pop.  413,831  in 
lM'.l.  By  the  treaty  of  the  19th  April,  1839, 
the  territory  was  partitioned  between  Holland 
and  Belgium;  the  £.  portion,  with  an  area  of 
ai»«)ut  1,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  186,500,  being 
a.s«urned  to  the  f<irmer,  and  the  W.  portion,  with 
an  area  of  1,695  gq,  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  187,978  to 
thf  latter.  The  title  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
hur^,  with  the  suffrage  in  the  councihi  of  the 
(t(  nnan  Confederation,  are  enjoyed  by  the  king  of 
thf  Netherlands. 

A  cb^  of  hilLs  branching  from  the  Ardennes, 
travenies  the  country  from  SW.  to  NE.     It  no 
whfre  riM»  to  more  than  2,000  (L  above  the  sea ; 
Iwt  it  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  haauw 
cftheMeuse  and  the  Moselle.    The  last-named 
river  and  the  Sur  form  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
^'nnd  duchy;  the  other  principal  streams  are  the 
Ourto,  Our,  Alzette,  and  Semoy,  tributaries  of 
oirhor  the  Mea«€  or  the  Moselle. '  The  valleys  are 
ff  nile,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  has  mostly  a 
^^|•ny  and  barren  soil;  and,  in  some  parts,  espe- 
cially about  the  centre  of  Belgian  Luxemburg,  a 
ii't'd  deal  of  the  surface  is  occupied  with  marshes, 
htatha,  and  poor  waste  land.    The  entire  surface 
i"  f7<timated  at  690,000  bonniera  (a  measure  nearly 
an«Mrering  to  hectares),  of  which  about  240,000 
arc»upp(»ed  to  be  in  tillage,  211,000  in  woods, 
ri7.0uoin  heaths  and  wastes,  and  112,000  alto- 
p»'iher  unproductive,  or  occupied  by  nmds  and 
nvew.    It  is  mostly  divided  into  small  properties. 
Kye,  barley,  oata,  and  wheat  are  the  princi)>al  com 
crops ;  and  potatoes,  with  dax,  hemp,  and  beet- 
rrxit,  are  raised.    The  agricultural  course  almost 
invariably  occupies  3  yeare ;  the  first  year,  wheat, 
ma«lin,  or  rye  is  sown ;  in  the  second  oats,  barley, 
or  potatoes ;  and  in  the  third,  the  land  is  left  fal- 
low. The  vine  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Mi^selle. 
The  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  is,  however,  the 
n-aring  of  cattle  for  exportation.    The  sheep  yield 
imlifferent   wool,    but   their   flesh  is  excellent. 
Hordes  are  good.  A  great  many  hogs  are  reared, 
and  exported  to  France.  The  meadow-lands,  espe- 
cially m  the  valleys  of  the  Alzette,  Chiers,  and 
St^mois,  are  carefully  irrigated  and  manured.    The 
noixls  are  an  important  source  of  wealth,  the  an- 
nual produce  of  timber  and  fire-wood  being  estima- 
ted at  1,100,000  steres.    Nearly  93,000  hectares  of 
woods  belong  to  communes,  there  being  scarcely 
a  commune  without  a  certain  portion  of  forest 
land.    There  are  few  countries  m  which  iron  is 
more  abundant,   and  about  9,200,000  kilog.   of 
metal  are  produced  annually.    The  slate  of  Lux- 
emburg is  of  a  superior  quality.    Viel-Salm,  in 
the  N.  of  Belgian  Luxemburg,  furnishes  about 
4  millions  of  slates  a  year;  and  in  the  8.,  the 
qnarries  of  Heibenmont  and  Geripont  produce  about 
10  millions  a  year,  mostly  exported  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.    Slate-pencils,  marble,  and  a 
little  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  manganese  are  the 
other  chief  mineral  products.    Next  to  forges  and 
potteries,  woollen  cloth,  lace,  leather,  and  glue  fac- 
tories, distilleries,  and  breweries,  are  the  most 
numerous  manui^uring   establishments.     The 
commerce  of  Luxemburg,  however,  except  in  iron, 
^te,  and  cattle,  is  insignificant.    The  inhabs., 
putly  of  Saxon  extraction  and  partl;^  Walloons, 
we  ill  K.  Catholics.    The  whole  territory  is  sub- 
dirided  into  3  districts;  those  of  Luxemburg, 
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Diekirch,  and  Crevenmacher ;  each  has  in  it  a 
tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction;  and  the  first, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Dutch  prov.,  is  placed 
under  a  Prussian  military  governor  and  a  Dutch 
civil  commissary,  lielgian  Luxemburg  is  governed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  Belgian  pro  vs.  Dutch 
Luxembur;^  has  the  11th  place  in  the  German 
Confederation,  with  3  votes  in  the  fuU  council, 
and  one  in  the  committee.  It  has,  since  18<i9, 
furnished  a  contingent  of  1,850  men  to  the  army 
of  the  confederation ;  the  contuigent  previounl'v 
to  the  division  of  the  duchy  having  been  2,5oG 
men. 

The  territory  of  Luxemburg  was  governed  by 
its  own  counts  from  the  time  of  the  Carlovingiali 
Frankiah  kmgs  to  1364,  when  the  Kmpetor  Charles 
IV.  erected  it  into  a  duchy.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1794,  and  subtiivided  among  the  deps.  of 
Forets,  Ardennes,  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  Ourthe ; 
but,  in  1814,  it  was  erected  into  a  grand  duchy, 
and  given  to  the  kin^j  of  Holland,  in  exchange  for 
the  renunciation  of  his  claims  upon  Nassau. 

Luxemburg  ((jerm.  LuUeIburg),B  town  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  cap. 
of  the  above  gr^nd  duchy,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  Europe ;  on  the  Alzette,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sur,  22  m.  SW.  Treves,  and  77 
m.  SSIC  Liet^c,  at  the  junction  of  the  railwavs 
from  Treves  to  Brussels,  and  fn>m  Uege  to  Metz. 
Pop.  12,195  in  1861,  excl.  of  garrison.  The  town 
is  built  imrtly  on  a  steep,  rocky  height,  and  partlv 
in  the  valley  beneath;  Iwing,  consequently,  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  which  com- 
naunicate  by  flights  of  steps,  and  street^)  running 
zigzag,  so  as  to  be  passable  for  carriages.  Both 
towns  are  fortified;  and  the  works,  which  arc 
partly  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  successive  possessors 
of  the  town — Spaniards,  Austrians,  French,  and 
Dutch.  Great  improvements  have  in  recent  years 
been  made  in  them;  and,  since  1837,  a  new  fort 
has  been  constructed  outside  the  Treves  gate.  The 
casemates  of  that  part  of  the  fortifications  called 
Xe  Boucj  resemble  those  of  (tibniltar,  and  are 
capable  of  accommodating  4,000  men.  Luxem- 
burg is  tolerably  well  built,  but  has  no  remark- 
able public  buildings.  It  has  some  iron  forges, 
and  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  leather,  and 
tobacco.  The  fortress  is  garrisoned  by  about  3,000 
Prussian  troojis. 

LUXEUIL  (an.  Xuxormm),  a  town  of  France, 
d<^p.  Haute-Saone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Breuchin,  15 
m.  NE.  Vesoul.  Pop.  3,855  in  1861.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  clean,  and  has  a  good  town-hall, 
a  large  hospital,  a  communal  college,  and  maim- 
factures  of  hats,  leather,  tin  and  iron  goods ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  hot  or  thermal  springs, 
which  are  annually  frequented  by  from  500  to  600 
visitors,  llie  hot  baths  of  Luiovium  were  known 
to  the  Romans,  who  decorated  them  with  fine 
buildings.  The  traces  of  several  Roman  roads 
aqueducts,  and  edifices,  with  various  statues  ancl 
medals,  have  been  discovered  in  and  round  tlic 
town. 

LUZON,  the  largest  and  most  N.  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  see. 

LYME-REGIS,  a  parU  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  sea-port,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  in 
Bridport  div.  of  lib.  Loders  and  Bothenhampton, 
20i  m.  SSE.  Taunton,  182  m.  WSW.  London  by 
road,  and  138  by  London  and  South  Western 
railwapr  via  Axminster.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  2,318, 
and  of  pari.  hoT.  3,215  in  1861.  Lyme  is  a  small 
and  irregularly  built  town,  situated  among  hills, 
which  render  it  difficult  of  access.  It  is  frequented 
in  the  summer  as  a  watering-place,  and  many 
respectable  families  are  settled  m  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  The  pier  or  cobb  (originally  erected  in  the 
teign  of  Edward  III.,  and  greatly  lengthened  in 
1826,  at  the  expense  of  government)  is  080  ft*  long 
and  12  ft  broad,  furnishing  good  shelter  for  ship- 
ping between  Start  Point  and  the  Isle  of  Portland ; 
and  close  to  the  pier  is  the  costom-house.  The 
regular  trade  of  the  place,  however,  is  small. 
There  belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1864,  five  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  13  above 
fifty  tons.  The  gr<ws  customs  revenue  amounted 
to  but  503^.  in  1863;  while  in  1846  it  was  2,142/., 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  about  16,000/.  a  year.  This  change 
is  ascribed  partly  to  the  decay  of  its  once  consi- 
derable Newfoundland  fishery  and  Mediterranean 
trade,  and  partly  lUso  to  the  separation  of  Brid- 
port,  united  with  Lyme  till  1838.  An  old  church, 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  a  house  used 
for  assemblies,  and  an  old  town-hall,  are  the  chief 
public  buildings.  Two  schools  for  poor  children 
are  supported  by  subscription,  and  there  are  alms- 
houses and  other  charities  for  the  sick  and  aged. 

The  bor.  of  Lyme  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient, 
and  claims  to  be  one  by  prescription.  Its  first 
charter  is  dated  12  Edward  1. ;  and  its  early  con- 
sequence as  a  port  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in 
the  war  with  France  under  Edward  111.  it  fur- 
nished four  ships  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 
The  mun,  bor.  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  3 
other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  but  has  no 
commission  of  the  peace.  Corporation  revenue, 
250/.  in  1862.  The  bor.  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  ftom  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of 
<me  mem.:  previously  to  that  act  the  right  of 
election  was  vested  in  the  cap.  burgesses  and 
freemen.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  its  limits, 
80  as  to  include  the  entire  pars,  of  Lyme  and 
Charmouth.  Reg.  electors  251  in  1865.  Markets 
on  Friday;  large  cattle  fairs,  Feb.  18  and  Oct«  2. 

LYMINGTON, »  pari  and  mun.  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  market  town  of  England,  co.  Hants,  in  the 
£.  division  of  the  New  Forest,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into  the 
Solent,  23  m.  SSW.  Winchester,  98  m.  WSW. 
London  by  road,  and  99  m.  by  London  and  South 
Western  railway.    Pop.  of  mun  bor.  2,621,  and 
of  parL  bor.  5,179  in  1661.    The  town,  situated 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  is  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas,  and  consists  of  one  well-built 
and  wide  street,  crossed  by  two  others  of  interior 
description.    On  the  £.  bank  is  the  village  of 
Undershore,  comprising  several  villas  and  houses 
of  a  superior  kind,  inh^ited  by  persons  of  fortune ; 
it  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge,  and 
forms  a  suburb  of  Lymington.    Among  the  public 
buildings  are  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  assembly 
rooms,  literary  institution,  and  a  custom-house. 
Tlie  port,  though  sufficient  for  vessels  of  300  tons, 
and  provided  with  wharfs  and  storehouses,  is  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  Southampton.    The  church  is 
an  iiT^;ular  building  of  brick  and  stone,  the  living 
a  curacy  dependent  on  the  vicarage  of  Boldre. 
There  are  likewise  plxices  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  ouier  dissenters.    A  free  school 
for  both  sexes,  a  girls^  national  school,  and  an 
infant  school,  provide  instruction  for  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  there  are  several  minor  charities. 
Lymington  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  its  cor- 
porate officers  since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
being  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors; but  it  has  no  commission  of  the  peace. 
Corporation  revenues  chiefly  from  quay  and  river 
dues  250/.  in  1862. 

Lymington  has  aent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  27th  of  Elisabeth,  the  ri^ht  of  election 
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burgesses,  of  whom  there  were  only  38  in  I«?I. 
The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the 
bor.,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  par.  of  Lvmington 
with  a  part  of  the  par.  of  Boldie.  Jt^'^n-.t 
electors  828  in  1865.  Lymington  is  ako  a  polling 
place  for  the  S.  division  of  Hampshire.  Markns 
on  Saturday;  large  fairs  for  cheese,  bacon,  and 
cattle,  May  12  and  Oct.  2. 

LYNCHBURG,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  cap. 
Campbell  co.,  in  Virginia,  on  James  River,  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  about  20  m.  below  its 
great  falls,  and  90  m.  WSW.  Richmond.    P^qi. 
10,370  in  1860.    The  town  is  mostly  oa  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  and  has  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  a 
market-house,  several  churches,  a  Friends'  met^t- 
ing-house,  a  Lancastrian  and  other  schools.    .A 
large  proportion  of  the  houses  are  of  2,  3,  and  4 
stories.    Lynchburg  is  one  of  the  most  flouridiinf; 
commercial  towns  in  the  state,  as,  from  its  situa- 
tion, it  commands  an  extensive  trade  not  only 
with  the  W.  part  of  Virginia,  but  with  N.  Cait>- 
lina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.    It  is  me 
of  the  largest  marts  for  tobacco  in  the  Union,  frrmi 
16,000  to  20,000  hhds.  having  been  inspected  in 
it  annually  for  the  hist  10  years.    It  has  many 
tobacco  factories  and  warehouses  for  dry  goodi^'; 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  are 
carried  on,  and  there  are  extensive  flour-mills  in 
its  vicinity.    The  chief  articles  brought  to  it) 
markets  are  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  hemp,  hatter, 
peach  and  apple  spirits,  whisky,  cider,  beef,  hxe 
hogs,  lead,  and  iron,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  is  sent  down  the  river  to  Richmond  for 
exportation. 

LYNN-REGIS,  or  KING'S  LYNN,  a  pari  and 
mun.  bor.,  sea-port  and  market  town  of  England, 
CO.  Norfolk,  loodly  situated  in  hund.  Freebndge- 
Lynn,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  38  m.  W.  by  N.  Norwich,  90  m.  N.  by  E. 
London  by  road,  and  99  m.  by  Great  Eastern  nil- 
way.    Pop.  16,170  in  1861.    The  town,  about 

I  m.  in  length,  by  ^  m.  in  breadth,  comprising 
two  princi[Md  with  other  smaller  streets,  it, 
generally  speaking,  well-built,  and  contains  many 
excellent  bouses,  and  extensive  premises  calcu- 
lated for  trade.  It  is  well  paved,  lighted  with 
gas,  supplied  with  good  water,  and  very  clean. 
The  public  walks,  also,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town 
deserve  notice,  for  their  extent,  and  the  neatness 
with  which  they  are  kept.  Lynn  was  formerly 
encompassed  on  "the  land-side  by  a  wall  and  deep 
wet  ditch,  defended  l^  9  bastions :  it  b  also  di- 
vided into  several  parts  by  4  small  streams  here 
called ^£eti  (from  the  Dutch  vUet),  over  which  are 

II  bridf^    The  market-place,  called  by  way  of 
distinction  the  Tuesday^s  market^pUoe,  is  an  area 
of  3  acres,  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town, 
having  a  sculptured  stone  cross  in  its  centre,  and 
surrounded  by  good  houses.    A  smaller  market  is 
held  on  Saturday  in  an  open  space  near  St.  Mar- 
garet's church,  and  outside  the  town  is  a  cattle- 
maiket.    The  custom-house,  built  in  1683,  and 
intended  for  a  merchants'  exchange,  is  a  hand- 
some building  of  freestone,  with  an  ornamental 
firont,  and  a  statue  of  Charles  II. :  the  guildhall 
Lb^  an  old-fashioned  building  of  stone  and  fiiut^ 
with^  suitable  apartments  for  the  transacting  of 
municipal  business;  and  near  it  is  the  borough 
gaol,  a  respectable  stone  structure.  A  new  UieatiB 
has  supplied  the  place  of  an  older  one,  now  con- 
verted into  warehouses.    The  parL  bor.  comprises 
2  pars.,  that  of  the  St  Margaret's  (the  living  of 
which  is  a  perpetnal  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich),  and  that  of  All 
Saints  (a  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely).    St.  Mugaiet's  church  in  N.  Lynn,  built 
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churches  in  England,  and  had  formerly  a  loftv 
steeple  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1741 :  its  W. 
end  is  still  distingoisbed  by  2  square  towers  of 
dLwimilar  architectorei  the  upper  parts  of  which 
are  of  modem  constmction.  St.  Nicholas,  a  Gothic 
etructare,  with  a  bell-tower  and  light  octangular 
spire  170  ft  high,  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  above 
polish  church.  All  Saints'  church,  in  S.  Lvnn,  is 
t  wdl-boilt  cruciform  edifice,  oocnpyins  the  site 
of  so  old  oonvent  of  White  Friars ;  and  the  district 
choich  of  St  John's,  in  St  llargaret's  parish, 
precied  in  1846,  is  in  the  early  English  style. 
The  Kofflsn  Catholics  have  a  church,  built  in 
lH.t4,  in  the  decorated  style,  after  desigBs  by 
hi^n.  There  are  also  10  chapels,  belonging  to 
Wesleym  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Uniuhsns,  and  the  Sodety  of  Friends.  The 
gnmmar-school  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  oor- 
{ttratioQ :  it  has  two  or  three  small  exhibitions  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  Various  charity- 
schools  have  likewise  been  established,  which, 
with  s  wellHX>nducted  Lancastrian  school  furnish 
instmctlou  to  numerous  children  of  both  sexes. 
(ia}-wood's  hospital  provides  lodging,  and  a  weekly 
iitipeiid  of  5s.  to  dd  poor  widows :  there  are  also  8 
other  weU-endowed  sets  of  almshouses,  and  many 
minor  beqne8ts,.for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  61  sailing  venels  under,  and  92  above 
5<)  tuns,  but  no  steamers.  In  1850,  there  belonged 
to  the  port  175  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  20,021  tons;  besides  which,  upwanls  of  2,000 
coasters,  chiefly  ooUiers.  Gross  customs'  revenue, 
lj,777i:  in  1863,  against  49,613/.  in  1846.  The 
harbour  is  capacious ;  but  the  approach  to  it  is 
n>ndered  both  difficult  and  hazardous  by  numerous 
sod  perpetually  shifting  sand-banks,  occasioned 
hr  the  action  of  the  tide  on  the  lif^t  sUt  and 
band  forming  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  estuary 
of  the  Ouse  is  nearly  1,000  ft  broad,  and  there  is 
SDoonmiodation  in  the  port  for  about  300  mer- 
chant-shipsb  Spring-tides  rise  about  18  ft,  and, 
doling  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  N£.  winds,  are 
thrown  in  with  such  violence  and  rapidity  as 
^•metimes  to  damage  the  shipping.  The  harbour 
has  also  been  injured  since  the  completion  of  the 
Uu-brink  cut,  which  has  caused  a  great  accumu- 
huiun  of  alluvial  soil  along  the  King's  staith  and 
other  (^oays  lining  the  £.  bank  of  the  river;  but 
thiit  evil  is  now  somewhat  lessened  b^  the  erection 
of  jetties  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  direct  the 
riHirae  of  the  river  more  to  the  £.  bank,  by  means 
thereof  these  deposits  are  scoured  away. 

King's  Lyim  (called  Bishop's  Lynn  before  Henry 
yill.  conferred  on  it  its  present  name)  received 
it»  fyft  charter  from  King  John,  in  return  for  va- 
loable  services  done  him  by  its  inhabitants  during 
the  baronial  wars.  Its  corporate  privileges  were 
c*>ntirmed  and  enlarged  by  several  monarchs,  and 
lastly  by  Charles  II.  The  bor.  is  now  divided  into 
tiiree  wards,  tJlie  municipal  officers  being  a  mayor 
aud  five  other  aldermen,  with  eighteen  councillors. 
(Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  under  a  re- 
corder;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  county-court,  before 
which  937  plaints  were  entered  in  1848.  Corp. 
rev.  831  It  in  1862.  Lynn  has  sent  two  mems.  to 
the  IL  of  C.  since  the  6th  of  Edward  II.,  the  right 
of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested 
in  freemen  by  birth,  servitude,  gift,  or  purchase. 
KegiMteied  electors,  1,176  in  1865.  Lynn  is  also  a 
fiulliDg  plaee  for  the  W.  division  of  Norfolk.  Mar- 
kets pfincipaUv  on  Tuesday,  but  also  on  Satur- 
day. Fairs,  Feb.  14  and  five  succeeding  days ;  also 
f'v  cheese  a  week  after  old  Michaelmas,  lasting 
two  days. 

LYONS  (Fr.  I^m ;  an.  Lugdunum),  a  large  cit^ 
of  Fiance,  in  the  d^p.  of  the  Rhone,  of  which  it 


is  the  cap.,  275  m.  ENE.  Bordeaux,  172  m.  NXW. 
Marseilles,  245  m.  8E.  Paris,  and  70  m.  WSW. 
Geneva,  on  the  Paris-Mediterranean  railway.  Pop. 
818,803  in  1861.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhone  and  Uie  Sa6ne,  chiefly  on  a 
tongue  of  land  or  peninsula  between  those  two 
rivers,  the  length  of  which  is  nearly  8  m.  and  its 
average  breadth  about  3  furlongs,  though  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  city  increasing  to  upwards  of  1  m. 
Some  extensive  and  important  auarters,  as  St 
Just,  St  George,  St.  Iren<$e,  and  Vaise,  included 
in  the  census  return  of  1861,  above  given,  are, 
however,  situated  on  the  W.  or  right  Iwnk  of  Uie 
Sadne,  on  and  round  the  hill  of  Fourvi^res;  and 
in  the  £.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  are  Uie 
FatUfoura  GuiUotiere  an'd  the  Quartier  da  Brot- 
ttaux,  S.  of  the  city,  the  handsome  and  regular 
suburb  of  Penuhe  is  extending  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula;  while  on  the  N.,  beyond 
the  fortifications,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  extend- 
ing from  one  river  to  the  other,  is  the  municipal 
commune  of  La  Croix  Rousse,  comprising  the 
suburbs  of  Serin  and  St  Clair.  A  tower  on  the 
hill  of  Fonrvi^s,  680  ft  above  the  Sadne,  com- 
mands a  landscape  which  combines  the  ridi  and 
the  grand  in  the  highest  degree.  At  the  specta- 
tor's feet  is  Lyons,  with  its  two  noble  rivers ;  its 
bridges,  squares,  quays,  and  public  edifices,  the 
vessels  that  crowd  the  Sadne,  and  the  busy  activity 
that  pervades  its  streets,  announcing  a  highlv  civil- 
ised, prosperous,  and  opulent  commtmity.  Unlike 
Paris  and  many  other  French  towns,  which  stand 
isolated,  as  it  were,  in  the  country,  with  ploughed 
land  and  meadows  coming  close  up  to  the  barriers, 
Lyons  appears  as  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  population, 
melting  gradually  by  its  suburbs  into  clusters  of 
villages,  which  break  up  into  smaller  villages, 
hamkts,  villas,  and  manufactories.  Even  at  the 
dbtance  of  10  m.,  the  oountrv  is  thickly  dotted 
with  buildings,  some  of  whicn  are  seen  sweetlv 
perched  on  Uie  S.  and  W.  declivities  of  the  hilfs 
which  enclose  the  plain.  The  high  and  moun- 
tainous land  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city  is  scarcely 
an  exception ;  for,  sterile  as  it  seems,  it  is  enli- 
vened by  country  houses,  villages,  and  manufac- 
tories. Beyond  the  hiUs  which  bound  the  plain 
on  the  NE.'  is  seen  Mount  Jura ;  on  the  £.  are  the 
Alps;  above  which,  at  the  distance  of  100  m.  from 
the  town,  Mont  Blanc  is  distinctly  seen  like  a 
white  cloud  or  a  mass  of  snow. 

The  interior  of  the  most  busy  part  of  Lyons 
exhibits  little  regularity,  and  chieflv  consists  of 
narrow,  winding  streets,  rendered  dark  by  the  ex- 
treme loftiness  of  the  houses.  These  are  chiefly 
of  stone,  and  solidly  built  but  old;  and  several  of 
the  streets  leading  up  steep  declivities  are  incon- 
venient for  carriages.  The  quartier  St  George  is 
greatly  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  suburbs  of 
Croix  Rousse  and  des  Brotteaux,  which,  like  it, 
are  chieflv  inhabited  by  the  working  classes.  But 
the  wretched  aspect  of  some  parts  of  the  city  is  in 
some  degree  countervailed  l^  the  magnificence  of 
others.  Three  ranges  of  <]uays,  two  on  the  Sadne 
and  one  on  the  Rhone,  interspersed  with  above 
twenty  bridges,  nearly  all  of  modem  construction, 
with  Uie  glacis  and  hill  of  Fourviferes,  encompass 
all  that  is  situated  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
form  a  noble  and  imposing  outline.  The  Sadne, 
which  is  far  more  useful  to  Lyons  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  than  the  Rhone,  is  lined  with  nu- 
merous wharfs  and  landing-places;  and  along  the 
Rhone,  firom  the  Faubourg  8t  Clair  to  Port  Pe- 
rache,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  is  a  line  of 
elegant  public  and  private  edifices,  and  a  public 
wane,  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  com- 
manding a  fine  prospect  over  the  fertile  plain  to 
the  £.    The  waters  of  the  Rhone  are  rapid,  cold, 
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and  clear,  and  it  forma  in  everv  respect  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  Saone,  which  has  a  sluggish 
current  and  a  muddy  stream.  The  Rhone  is  very 
liable  to  sudden  inundations,  to  prevent  the  devas- 
tating etTects  of  which  some  extensive  embank- 
ments have  been  raised  on  its  left  bank.  Still  the 
river,  when  swollen,  frequently  does  much  damage, 
as  evinced  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  again,  in 
1852,  when  the  inundations  carried  away  some  of 
the  bridges,  laid  a  considerable  portion  of  Lyons, 
and  of  the  surrounding  coimtrv,  under  water,  and 
occasioned  great  damage.  Previously  to  1840 
there  were  ten  bridges  within  the  city,  three  of 
which  cn)8sed  the  Khone.  Tliese  were  the  Pont  de 
la  GuUlotiire,  originally  built  in  11  HO,  539  yarils 
in  length  by  24.  ft.  wide,  with  seventeen  stone 
arches,  but  only  eight  over  the  water ;  the  Font 
Morand,  constructed  of  wood  in  1774,  228^  yards 
long  by  14  wide;  and  l)etween  the  two  the  Pont 
jAxfayette  (formerly  CfiarUs  X),  a  handsome  bridge, 
235  yards  in  length,  the  piers  of  stone,  and  the 
upper  part  of  wood.  To  these  there  were  added, 
in  1860,  the  Pont  St  Clair,  a  8u.s})e.iMon  britige, 
connecting  the  Quay  St.  Clair — held  the.  finest 
quay  in  the  world — with  the  Jardin  d'Hiver,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  the  Pont  Na- 
poleon, opened  in  1861.  Just  below  the  Pont 
l^apoleon  is  the  railway  bridge  of  the  Paris-Medi- 
terranean line.  Another  fine  railway  bridge,  called 
Pont  de  la  Mulatiert^  and  which  carries  the  line 
from  Lyons  to  St,  Etienne,  is  thrown  over  the 
Saone,  close  to  its  confluence  with  the  Khone. 
The  bridges  over  the  Saone  vary  in  length  from 
120  to  140  yards;  the  principal'  is  the  Pont  de 
Tilntf  leading  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  stone 
bridge  of  five  arches,  130  yards  long  bv  15 
^^-ide,  erected  at  a  cost  of  3,000,000  fr.,  or  120^000/. 
sterling. . 

Lyons  has  seventy  places  or  squares,  some  large 
and  regular,  but,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  from 
their  number,  the  great  maiority  are  very  much 
the  reverse.  The  Place  BeUecour  (formerly  LouU- 
le- Grand)  y  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  in 
France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  has  two  of  its  sides  nearly  340  yards 
in  length,  the  two  others  measuring  246  and  218 
vanls.  One  of  the  principal  streets  forms  part  of 
its  N.  face ;  \Xs  two  shorter  sides  consist  of  sym- 
metrical ranges  of  handsome  buildings ;  and,  on 
itj}  S.  side,  is  a  fine  plantation  of  linden  trees. 
This  square  is  ornamented  with  an  equestrian 
bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  forms,  with  the 

5 nays,  the  favourite  promenade  of  all  classes.  The 
^lace  Louis XVIII.  leads  into  the  Cours  du  Midi, 
a  broad  and  fine  tlioroughfare,  planted  with  trees, 
which  separates  the  city  from  the  new  town  of 
I'erache.  The  other  principal  squares  are  the 
PlaotH  dies  Terreaux,  containing  the  tOMm-hall  and 
Palais  des  Arts ;  des  Cordeliers,  with  a  fluted  co- 
lumn upwards  of  60  ft.  in  height,  supporting  a 
colossal  statue  of  Urania ;  de  Comedie,  in  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Theatre ;  Satkonay ; 
and  the  Place  Louis  XVI,,  in  the  Quarticr  dea 
Brotteaux.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  city  a  covered  ar- 
cade has  been  formed,  called  the  GaleriedeV Argue, 
nearly  500  ft.  in  length,  and  containing  many  good 
shops.  Lyons  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
lilione,  and  has  numerous  public  fountains. 

The  town-hall  holds  the  first  rank  among  the 
public  buildings.  This  edifice,  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  France,  was  erected  between  1646  and 
1655,  and  restored  in  1863-4.  It  has  a  front  nearly 
160  ft.  in  width,  flanked  with  a  square  tower  and 
dome  at  either  end.  Its  balustrade  is  ornamented 
with  two  laige  statues  of  Hercules  and  Minerva, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  clock  tower,  surmounted  by 
a  cupola,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  157  ft.  above 


ground.  The  depth  of  the  building  is  383  yar.!«. 
at  the  end  of  which  another  handsome  frcmt  fai^  .> 
the  Place  de  Commie.  Its  interior  contains  a 
vestibule,  in  which  are  two  colossal  bronxe  gr«)L-<  ^ 
emblematical  of  the  Khone  and  Saone;  a  tli.-.- 
staircase,  and  a  saloon  87  ft.  long  by  40  wii./, 
which  formerly  contained  many  tine  paint in;;^, 
destroyed  during  the  revolution.  Of  the  f(»rty  "r 
fifty  cnurches,  none  is  very  remarkable  either  f^r 
size  or  elegance.  The  cathedral  of  St  John,  ou 
the  right  lumk  of  the  Sa6ne,  was  begun  in  the 
seventh  century,  but  not  completed  till  the  rei»ni 
of  Louis  XI.  It  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  having  at  its 
four  comers  four  heavy  square  towers,  in  one «/ 
which  is  a  bell  weighing  35,000  French  lbs.  The 
W.  entrance  is  very  much  ornamented;  the  inte- 
rior is  charact4irised  chiefly  by  simplicity.  In  tiiu 
church  is  a  remarkable  clock,  constructcxi  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  native  of  Ba<^lA 
which  formerly  indicated,  besides  the  year,  monib, 
day,  hour,  mmute,  and  second,  the  sun's  plaiv. 
the  phase  of  the  moon,  and  t-he  saints'  day.  ss 
they  occurretl.  This  curious  piece  of  mechanism 
hful  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  till  it  was  re- 
paired— the  best  clockmakera  having  been  found 
incapable  of  (he  task — by  a  simple  stonemason,  in 
1862.  The  church  of  Ainay,  erected  on  the  Hie 
of  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  the  Empen  r 
Augustus,  has  four  granite  columns  and  a  t*a«- 
relief,  originally  forming  parts  of  that  edifice.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  churches  date  from  the  time  <>f 
Charlemagne.  There  is  also  a  Protestant  chorch 
and  a  synagogue. 

The  hospitals  are  the  largest  public  buildings  in 
L^'ons.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  the  most  ancient  esta- 
blishment of  its  kind  in  France,  was  founded  by 
Childebert  and  his  queen  at  the  beginning  df  the 
6th  century.  The  presen t  edifice  consists  of  a  c(»n- 
tinuous  range  of  ouilding,  extending  along  the 
Khone.  It  has  a  noble  front,  a  fine  entrance,  and 
two  domes,  which,  as  well  as  the  distribution  and 
arrangcmenta  of  its  interior,  are  generally  admired. 
This  establishment  receives  annually  12,000  in- 
padents,  besides  alToitling  medical  aid  to  maoy 
(MiFSons  without  its  walls.  The  Bounce  de  hi  Ota- 
rite,  also,  on  the  banks  of  the  Khone,  occupies  little 
less  space  than  the  former,  and  is  an  asylum  for 
400  infirm  persons  of  both  sexes,  besides  manv 
orphans,  foundlings,  and  women  enceinte.  The 
Ilo^ce  de  t  AnHquaiUes,  for  syphilitic  and  insaiK 
patients,  stands  on  the  hill  of  Fourvikes,  on  tbe 
site  of  the  Koman  palace  in  which  the  enipen>r! 
Claudius  and  Carac^Ua  were  bom.  The  Hotpiit 
de  la  Providence  has  established  numeroos  scho^ib 
of  instruction  with  the  view  of  checking  mendicity. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  other  hospiUua. 

The  prefecture  occupies  a  spacious  building,  for- 
merly a  Dominican  convent ;  its  interior  is  well 
adapted  to  its  present  purpose,  and  attached  to  it 
are  some  fine  gardens.  The  Palais  du  Omwurcr 
et  de  la  Bourse,  the  Exchange  of  Lyons,  a  fine  new 
building,  opened  the  18th  of  August,  1860,  hcvs 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse  on  the  one  side,  and  tlie 
Place  des  Cordeliers  on  the  other.  In  the  centre 
of  this  building  is  a  vast  hall,  with  eight  8tata(9> 
representing  the  four  'elements'  and  tbe  four 
seasons.  The  hall  of  justice  and  the  archbishop's 
palace  present  little  deserving  of  notice.  Tbe 
Palais  des  Arts,  formerly  the  Benedictine  conyent 
of  St.  Pierre,  consists  of  four  large  piles  of  build- 
ing, enclosing  a  square  court :  different  portion?  >'f 
this  edifice  are  devoted  to  the  museums  of  paint- 
ing, antiquities,  and  natural  history,  caUnet  uf 
medals,  gallery  of  casts  from  the  antique,  dfpot 
of  machinery  for  the  silk  manufacture,  the  aca- 
demy, and  schools  of  dmwing  and  natural  history. 
The  collection  of  paintings  comprises  some  works 
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dT  ^flt  excelleiiGe ;  and  that  of  antiquities  is  ric  h 
in  Kooian  and  middle  age  specimens  of  art  found 
in  and  about  Lyons,  mosaics,  and  Egyptian  an> 
t  iqui  Lies.  The  public  library,  and  library  of  Adam- 
sly  {90  called  from  having  been  presented  by  a 
citizen  of  that  name)  are  deposit^  in  the  royal 
collcf^,  and  together  comprise  100,000  voK,  among 
vhich  are  some  valuable  Oriental  works  and  old 
MSS.  The  prefecture,  mint,  grand  theatre,  theatre 
drs  (^latins,  court  of  justice,  archbiabop*8  palace, 
new  prixMi,  and  salt  magazine,  are  among  the 
oiha  chief  edidces.  The  botanic  garden  is  situ- 
ated within  the  city,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of 
public  fKort.  Ab<Hit  1^  m.  above  Lyons  is  the 
beautiful  lU  Barbe  m  the  Sadne,  connected  with 
itb  left  bank  by  a  handsome  new  suspension  brid^ 
Mojut/actyrm  and  Commerce. — Substituting  silk 
n^  cotton,  Lvons  ia  in  France  what  Manchester 
ii  in  England.  The  position  of  the  city  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable :  situated  at  the  point  of  Junction 
of  two  large  navigable  rivers,  and  with  a  ready 
oommonication  with  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
one  band,  she  is  at  the  same  time  the  entrepSt  of 
a  vast  extent  of  inland  country.  The  districts 
of  France  which  produce  the  laigest  quantities  of 
silk  are  immediately  adjacent,  while  Lyons  is  the 
Daiond  dep6t  and  place  of  transit  for  the  silk  of 
Italy,  in  its  way  to  the  g^reat  manufacturing  coun- 
tries. Added  to  which,  the  silk  manufacture  has 
here  had,  for  centuries,  its  principal  seat :  the  pop. 
ha>-e  been  thoroa|2i^hlv  tramed  and  habituated  to 
it ;  60  that,  though  frequently  disturbed  by  poli- 
tical events,  and  once  or  twice  nearly  annihilated, 
it  has  never  failed,  on  tranc^uiUity  being  restored, 
to  return  to  its  former  locahty.  The  suks  manu- 
factured here  are  distinguished  bv  the  equidit^ 
and  perfection  of  the  fabnc,  the  brilliaucy  of  their 
dyes,  and  by  the  imrivalled  superiority  of  their 
t>attenis,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the  designs. 
This  supeiiority  has  been  ascribed  to  the  School  of 
Am  {jMstitmHon  de  la  Marihaere).  and  the  liberal 
encoura^ment  of  this  branch  of  science  by  the  city 
aiithoritieB  and  the  government.  About  200  stu- 
dents are  gratuitously  instructed  in  the  various 
bnuiches  ofdrawing  and  modelling,  and  there  is  a 
liTofeMor,  who  teadies  the  '  mi$e  en  carte,''  that  is, 
the  adaptation  of  designs  to  the  loom.  The  gross 
produce  of  the  Lyonese  looms,  in  1838,  was  esti- 
mated at  135,000,000  francs,  being  considerably 
more  than  half  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  silk 
goods  manufactured  in  France.  In  1864,  the 
produce  was  estimated,  on  official  authority,  at 
^u(i,000,000  fiancs,  three-fourths  of  which  was 
exported.  The  consumption  of  raw  material  was 
ta  follows  in  each  of  the  years  1862  and  1868 :— 


18S2 

1863 

KilM. 

KilM 

Silk,  Raw.       ♦ 

3,061,661 

2,400,146 

„   Thrown    . 

676,095 

819,715 

„   Waste  (in  manes)    . 

849,935 

969,965 

„  Wart«  (carded) 

67,904 

76.818 

n   Span        »       •       . 

329,370 

352,540 

The  estimated  value  of  the  raw  material  in  1863 
was  180,000,000  francs. 

There  were  about  70,000  looms  engaged  in  the 
manufactore  in  1863,  about  two-thirds  of  them  in 
the  city  and  suburbs,  and  the  rest  in  the  d<^.  dn 
Kbdne,and  neighbouring  departments.  The  total 
Qttmberof  master  weavers  {cheft  dTattelier  or  maUre- 
omrierB)  m  Lyons  and  its  suburbs  amounts  to  about 
10,000 ;  and  the  journeymen,  or  compagnonsj  num- 
ber about  60,000 ;  but  the  compagiums  include  the 
^ves  and  children  of  many  of  the  master  weavers. 
The  number  of  individnals  employed  in  accessory 
occupations,  that  is,  in  the  culture  of  silk,  the  ma- 
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nnfacture  of  looms,  Ac,  has  been  estimated  at 
70,000;  so  that,  altogether,  140,000  persons  in  or 
about  Lyons  are  supported,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  silk  manufacture. 

Silk  weaving  at  Lyons  is  not  generally  con- 
ducted in  large  buildings  or  factories  belonging  to 
the  silk  merchants  {fabrica$u)y  but,  on  ihe  do- 
mestic system,  in  the  dwellings  of  the  master 
weavers,  each  of  whom  has  usually  from  2  to  6  or 
8  looms,  which,  with  the  greater  portion  of  their 
fittings,  are  his  own  property.  Himself  and  his 
family  keep  as  many  of  these  looms  at  work  as 
they  can,  and  employ  compagnona  for  the  remain- 
der. The  latter  are  not  settled  in  Lyons;  but 
visit  it,  and  stay  a  longer  or  shorter  time  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  their  labour.  Apprentices 
and  lanceura  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  former  are  usually  apprenticed 
from  the  ages  of  16  to  18 ;  the  latter  are  children 
from  9  to  14,  who  prepare  bobbins,  and  weave 
fabrics  demanding  less  nicety  than  others.  About 
three-sevenths  of  the  looms  are  wrought  by  master 
weavers,  nearly  an  equal  number  by  compagmmt, 
and  the  remaining  seventh  by  apprentices  and 
children.  The  fabricaus,  or  silk  merchants,  of 
whom  there  are  between  500  and  600  in  Lyons, 
supply  the  patterns  and  silk  to  the  owners  of  looms, 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of  producing  the 
web  in  a  finished  state.  Half  the  wages  paid  by 
the  silk  merchants  go  to  the  owner  of  the  looin, 
and  half  to  the  labouring  weaver.  A  master  weaver 
may  gain  by  his  own  labour  from  2  to  3^  fr.  a 
day;  and  he  who  has  8  looms  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive from  the  two  at  which  he  does  not  himself 
work,  about  900  fir.,  or  367.  a  year.  His  rental  may 
be  about  150  fr. ;  the  cost  of  lodging  his  two  jour- 
neymen 80  fr. ;  and  there  remains,  £»ides  his  own 
labour,  a  surplus  of  670  fr.  Those  weaven  are,  of 
course,  the  most  prosperous,  who,  having  8  or  4 
looms,  employ  their  children  to  weave  on  them, 
and  thus  receive  the  whole  wages  paid  by  the  ma- 
nufacturer. 8  looms  will  clear  to  a  family  from 
1,500  to  1,600  fir.  (60  to  ML)  a  year.  The'  houra 
of  work  usually  vary  from  12  to  16  houra ;  but 
when  the  demand  is  brisk,  they  reach  to  16,  18, 
and  even  20.  The  weaving  pop.  is  ill  lodged,  the 
master  weavers  generally  having  but  two  rooma 
at  moet,  and  these  kept  in  a  filthy  state.  But  they 
live  very  well;  that  is,  they  have  abundance  of 
nouiishmg  food,  much  more  than  Uie  pop.  of  other 
pianufacturing  towns  in  France.  Most  of  the 
journeymen  are  boarded  by  their  employers  at 
from  45  to  50  c.  a  day,  and  have  about  1^  lb.  of 
good  bread,  |  litre  of  wine,  a  dinner  of  soup  and 
butchers'  meat,  with  cheese  or  salad  at  supper. 
They  rarely  save  money,  and  few  of  the  com- 
pomoiu  raise  themselves  to  become  cheft  tTatteherM, 
The  weavers,  speaking  generally,  are  very  icuo- 
rant;  some  years  since  not  one-fourth  part  of  the 
children  in  Lyons  could  read  or  write.  But,  ac- 
cording to  official  returns,  there  is  less  profligacy 
in  Lyons  than  in  many  other  of  the  French  ma- 
nufacturing towns.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate 
to  the  total  number  of  births  was  indeed  in  some 
years  as  high  as  1  in  3 ;  but  a  good  many  of  the 
connections  out  of  which  these  births  arise  are 
really  but  little  different  from  matrimony,  llie 
weavers,  to  escape  the  octroUy  frequently  visit  the 
eabareta  beyond  the  barriers,  to  drink  their  wine, 
and  play  billiards  on  Sundays  and  Mondays ;  but 
they  are  not  addicted  to  intoxication  or  rioting, 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  at  present  im- 
proving in  morals,  manners,  and  cleanliness^  How- 
ever, the  best  French  authorities  admit  that  the 
Lyonnese  weavers  are  physically  an  inferior  and 
degraded  race,  remarkably  subject  to  scrofulous 
and  acorbut  ic  complaints,  spinal  diseases,  and  rheu* 
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matism.  Nearly  half  the  young  men  in  Lyons 
liable  to  military  service  are  exempted  on  account 
of  weakness,  deformity,  or  deficiency  of  height. 

The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Lyons,  the 
latter  comprising  most  part  of  the  shopkeepers 
and  many  of  the  master  weavers,  are  eminently 
comfortable,  rich,  and  thriving.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  three  times  more  villas  round  Lyons  than 
round  Paris ;  and  the  number  of  private  and  pub- 
lic works  erected  in  and  near  the  city  during  the 
last  20  years  sufficiently  evince  the  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  and  enterprise. 

Lyons  has  numerous  dyeing  establishments  and 
printing  offices,  and  manufactories  of  jewellery  and 
U^ueurs,  but  all  these  are  insignificant  compared 
with  its  chief  branch  of  industry.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  royal  court,  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  one  of  the 
five  royal  libraries  of  the  kingdom,  a  univenity, 
academy,  royal  college,  an4  academy  of  sciences ; 
and  has  schools  of  theology,  medicine,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  rural  economy ;  a  royal  society  of 
agrioulture;  societies  of  medicine,  jurisprudence 
and  literature,  a  Protestant  Bible  society,  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  savinsrs'  bank,  maternity,  and  many 
other  charitable  institutions. 

The  early  history  of  Lyons  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  But  it  a[)pearB  certain,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Dion  Cassius,  that  Munatius  Plancus, 
about  anno  40  B.C.,  settled  in  it  fugitives  from  some 
ac^oining  towns,  (llb.zlvi)  Augustus  made  Lug- 


MACAO 

dunum  the  cap.  of  a  prov.,  and  bmg  embellisbM 
and  enlarged  by  succeeding  Roman  emperoia,  it 
became  one  of  the  principS  dties  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  old  city  was  principally  built  on  the 
hill  of  Fourvi^res,  which,  in  fact,  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  its  ancient  name  of  Farmm  Veha. 
(D'Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  423.)  Among 
the  Roman  antiquities  which  still  exist  at  Lyons 
are  the  remains  of  four  aqueducts,  sevoal  dstems, 
a  theatre,  traces  of  a  palace,  and  a  naumachis, 
recently  discovered  withm  the  limits  of  the  botanic 
garden. 

From  the  5th  to  the  18th  centoiy,  Lyons  be- 
longed successively  to  the  Burgundians,  Saracenic 
Franks,  its  feudal  archbishops,  and  its  municipal 
coundL  In  1312  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France:  and  in  the  same  century,  owing  to  the 
immigration  of  many  merchants  nom  Italy,  it  be- 
gan to  be  distingaished  by  its  manufactures.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  religious  wan  of  the 
16th  century,  but  far  more  from  the  levolntiiMisry 
frenzy  of  1793.  Its  ancient  fortifications  wne  then 
destroyed,  but  it  has  been  sinoe  enclosed  on  the 
N.  by  a  line  of  earth  ramparts.  Among  the  di*- 
tinguished  individuals,  natives  of  Lyons,  were,  ia 
antiquity,  the  emperors  Claudius  said  Caracidla, 
and  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  and,  in  modem  times, 
Jussleu,  the  botanist;  J.  B.  Say,  the  eoooomist; 
Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  loom  whidi  boos  his 
name ;  and  D^gerando,  the  author  of  the  able  snd 
elaborate  work,  *  Sur  la  Bienfaisanoe  Publique.' 
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IVTAAD  (Hun|f.  Mada)j  a  town  of  Hungary, 
00.  Zemplin,  in  the  H^gyallya  mountains, 
•l>out  6  m.  NW.  Tokay.  Pop.  1,261  in  1867.  It 
^  one  of  the  places  at  whicn  the  Tokay  wine  is 
grown  in  the  greatestperfection,  and  near  it  is  the 
imperial  vineyard  of  Theresienberg. 

MAASSLUIS,  or  MAASLANDSLUIS,  a  town 
of  S.  Holland,  on  a  branch  of  the  Maas,  9  m.  W. 
by  N.  Rotterdam,  on  the  railway  from  Rotterdam 
to  Utrecht.  Pop.  8,626  in  1861.  The  town  has 
manufiu:tures  oi  sailcloth,  cordage,  and  leather, 
and  some  building  docks ;  and  its  inhab.  take  an 
active  share  in  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries. 

MACAO,  a  sea-port  town  and  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese  in  China,  prov.  Quang-tong,  on  a 
peninsula  projecting  from  the  SW.  comer  of  the 
island  Macao,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  formed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigre  or  Canton  river,  84  m. 
S.  by  W.  Canton;  lat.  2(P  11'  80"  N.,  long.  1180 
82'  80"  £.  The  pop.  was  estimated,  in  1862,  to 
amount  to  52,000,  of  whom  about  40,000  were 
Chinese,  10,000  Portuguese  and  other  Europeans, 
and  2,000  Malays. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Macao  stands  is  less 
than  2^  m.  in  its  greatest  length  from  N£.  to  SW., 
and  not  1  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  long,  low, 
and  sandy  neck,  in  one  part  400  yards  broad,  but 
generally  less.  Across  this  isthmus  a  wall  is 
erected,  naving  in  its  middle  a  gate  and  a  guard- 
house, called  Cata  braneoy  for  Chinese  soldiers; 
by  means  of  which  barrier,  all  communication  be- 
tween the  peninsuU  and  the  rest  of  the  island  may 
be  cut  off*.  The  Portuguese  inhab.  of  Macao  seldom 
pass  beyond  this  walL  The  town  has  a  very  im- 
posing appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  chiefiy 
on  the  declivities  of  two  hills,  meeting  each  other 
at  a  right  angle,  in  front  of  a  small  semicircular 
bay  forming  the  harbour.  A  handsome  row  of 
houses  faces  this  bay,  with  a  parade  in  firbnt  em- 


banked with  stone  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea,  and  interrupted  by  granite  quays  with 
steps  leading  down  to  the  water.     Bdimd  this 
terrace  the  Rouses  are  arranged  in  a  confused  man- 
ner, and  the  gable  ends  of  European  residCToesand 
the  steeples  of  the  churches  appear  cnrioosly  inter- 
mixed with  Chinese  houses  and  temples.    Macao 
has  12  churches,  one  of  which,  that  of  St  Joseph, 
is  collegiate.    There  are  few  other  edifices  of  any 
note.    A  spacious  senate-house,  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  forms  a  termination  to  the  principal  street 
The  Portuguese  governor's  residence,  near  th« 
landing-pin^,  is  nowise  remarkable,  and  the  con- 
tiguous English  factory  is  a  plain  commodious 
building,    llie  Cfaineselive  chiefly  together  in  the 
central  and  back  parts  of  the  town,  and  alon^  the 
inner  harbour :  some  of  them  have  well  furnished 
shops,  and  they  principally  supply  Europeans  vith 
provisions.    Besides  the  college  o^  St.  Joseph,  there 
are  in  Macao  a  royal  grammar-school  and  several 
other  Portuguese  schools,  a  female  orphan  asrlnm. 
and  other  charitable  institutions.    It  is  defended 
by  six  forts,  two  of  which  are  placed  on  a  loftr 
height  at  either  end  of  the  harbour,  and  it  is 
usually  garrisoned  by  about  400  PoitugueM  Mi- 
dlers.   At  one  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  inansi(»i 
called  the  Qua;  in  the  grounds  belonging;  to 
which  is  the  celebrated  cave  of  Camoens,  Weltered 
on  one  side  by  a  lofty  rock,  and  on  the  other  1/y  a 
^ve  of  bamooos,  above  which  a  tower  command- 
ing a  fine  view  has  been  erected.    In  this  sequel 
tered  retreat  Camoens  is  said  to  have  composed 
great  part  of  the  '  Lusiad,'  while  holding  the  office 
of  Portuguese  Judge  at  Macao.    Hie  limd  imme- 
diately around  the  town  is  fertile,  and  is  appro- 
priated to  vegetable  gardens  and  rice-grounds. 

The  harbour  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  be- 
tween it  and  Priests*  Island,  a  small  dronlar  island, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits ;  bat  it 
has  not  depth  enough  to  admit  lai^  ahipfl^  vhich 
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•ccoiduigly  sochor  in  the  roads  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  penuiBuU,  from  5  to  10  m.  £.  of  the  town. 
All  foreign  veosels  coming  into  the  roads  send 
their  boats  to  the  custom-house,  and  pay  a  duty 
fur  all  goods  landed,  however  trifling.  When  a 
ship  arrives  among  the  islands,  she  is  generally 
bosrded  by  a  pilot,  who  reports  to  the  Chinese 
castom-honse  officer  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  and 
obuios  a  dityt  or  permit  allowing  her  to  enter  the 
Bo^rue  or  Bocca  Tigris,  with  the  understanding 
that  flbe  has  nothing  on  board  that  is  contraband. 
All  females  must,  however,  be  landed  at  Macao,  as 
the  ship  will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Wham- 
poa  with  them  on  board.  The  Uhinese  regulations 
do  not  allow  any  vessels,  except  such  as  belong  to 
Portuguese  or  Spaniards,  to  trade  at  Macao.  But 
the  Poftogueae  mhab.  lend  their  names  for  a  tri- 
cing oonsiderstion  to  such  foreigners  as  wish  to  be 
associated  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
from  the  port ;  and  vessels  of  other  nations  seldom 
experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Chinese  officers  to  the  landing  or 
receiving  of  goods  in  the  roads  by  means  of  Portu- 
guese bMts.  Vessels  of  other  nations,  if  in  dis- 
fe»»,  and  not  en^^iged  in  the  contraband  trade,  are 
admitted  into  the  harbour  for  repair,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  senate.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the 
bishop,  the  chief  justice,  the  military  command- 
ant, and  several  of  the  chief  Portuguese  inhab. ; 
bat  a  Chinese  mandarin  has  nominally  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  town. 

Macao  was  g^ven  to  the  Poftnguese  by  the 
Chinese  emperor  in  1586,  in  rettum  for  assistance 
affiifded  by  them  against  pirates  that  had  infested 
the  coast. 
MACASSAR.    See  Celebes. 
MACCLESFIELD,  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
pari,  and  man.  bar.  of  England,  oo.  Chester,  locally 
sitaated  in  Prestbury  div.,  of  the  hund.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  BolUn,  16  m.  S.  by  £.  Manchester, 
K'3  m.  NNW.,  London,  by  road,  and  170  m.  by 
L>ndon  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor., 
S|i,101  in  1861.    The  town,  which  is  pleasantly 
»tuated  on  a  slope  near  the  borders  of  Macclesfield 
fofhit,  has  greatly  increased  in  size  during  the  last 
4u  years,  and  is  now  about  2  m.  long  by  1  m.  in 
breadth,  consisting  of  one  principal  Uiofoughfare 
ui  the  Lonckm  Road,  crossed  by  two  others  leading 
to  numerous  subordinate  streets.    The  buildings, 
in  the  more  oonspicuous  parts  of  the  town,  are  of 
superior  construction;   tne  streets  also  are  well 
lighted,  and  the  inhab.  have  plentiful  supplies  of 
gtxid  water,  conveyed  from  spnngs  on  the  adjacent 
hills.     An  open    market-place,   with   excellent 
riiambles  and  a  covered  corn-market,  stand  near 
the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  the  town-hall,  rebuilt 
in  lifif),  ia  a  commodious  and  handsome  building, 
tsMefoliy  decorated,  and  containing,  besides  courts 
of  juatioe,  a  large  assembly  aud  concert-room.  The 
old  church  is  a  large  structure,  partly  Gothic,  with 
a  handsome  tower,  formerly  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
ue<^le:  it  was  ori^ally  erected  by  Edward  I.,  in 
1274,  but  has,  at  different  times,  been  almost  re- 
built, so  that  few  parts  of  it  can  lay  claim  to  any 
grf>at  antiquity.     It  aJSbrds  accommodation,  for 
about  1,700  persons,  and  has  an  adjoining  chapel 
cctntaining  several  interesting  monuments.  Christ- 
church  was  erected,  in  1775,  at  the  private  expense 
4if  (Jbarles  Roe,  esq.,  who  endowed  it  with  lOOiL  a 
year;  it  is  a  regular  building,  with  a  neat  tower, 
having,  in  the  interior,  an  degant  marble  monu- 
nifDt  of  the  founder,  by  BacoiL     Trinity  church, 
in  Ilnrdsfield,  a  more  recent  erection,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  mav  accommodate 
aU/ut  900  peiBona.    St  George's  m  Sutton  (built 
in  18*2*2)  h^s  accommodation  for  1,500,  and  in  the 
^^.  xuburbs  of  the  town  is  a  fifth  churchy  remark- 
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able  for  its  neat  construction  and  light  spire. 
There  are  also  several  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  other 
dissenters.  A  free  grammar-school,  originallv 
founded  in  1502,  was  endowed  by  Edward  Yl.  with 
property  then  producing  only  25/.,  but  now  esti- 
mated at  l,300t  a  year,  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
value.  A  head  and  under-master  give  instruction 
in  classics,  elementary  mathematics,  history,  and 
geography.  Another  school,  called  the  *  Modem 
Free  School,'  endowed  with  350/.  a  year,  is  furnish- 
ing instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
best  calculated  to  enable  the  scholaxs  to  carry  on 
the  trades  and  support  the  commerce  of  Maccles- 
field. A  charity  school,  national  school,  and  se- 
veral Sunday  schools,  with  others  maintained  by 
voluntary  subscription,  educate  the  children  of  the 
poor;  and  there  are  almshouses,  various  money 
charities,  a  dispensary,  Iving-in- charity,  and  pro- 
vident society.  A  public  park  of  sixteen  acres 
was  enclosed  m  1854. 

The  silk  manufacture  of  Macclesfield  affords  era- 
piloyment  to  the  largest  part  of  the  pop. ;  a  i>or- 
tion,  however,  are  employed  in  cotton  factories. 
There  were,  in  1861,  about  70  factories,  giving 
employment  to  16,000  hands.  The  greater  number 
of  these  are  engaged  in  weaving  silk  fabrics,  chiefly 
silk  handkerchiels  and  scarfs  of  every  description, 
sarsenets,  Persians,  silk  ferret,  and  galloon,  with  a 
few  gros-de-Naples.  The  cotton  manufacture, 
which  was  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago,  is  in 
a  thriving  condition,  and  hat-making  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent  Numerous  mechanics  and  makers 
of  machinery  depend  indirectly  on  the  staple  trade 
of  the  towiL  The  Bollin  turns  several  mills,  and 
the  neighbourhood  fumbhes  abundant  supplies 
of  excellent  coal  for  the  required  steam  power. 
Stone  and  slate  also  are  quarried  near  the  town, 
and  form  a  considerable  object  of  trade  with  the 
surrounding  districts.  The  transit  of  heavy  goods 
is  facilitated  by  the  North  Western  railway,  as 
well  as  by  the  Macclesfield  canal,  which  connects 
it  N.  and  S.  with  the  great  canal  lines  of  England. 

Macclesfield,  which  was  incorporated  by  a  charter 
of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  subse- 
quently by  various  sovereigns  of  England,  has 
been  divided  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  into  six 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  11  other 
aldermen,  with  36  councillors.  Corp.  revenues, 
7,329iL  in  1862.  It  has  also  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  with  petty  sessions,  under  a  recorder.  The 
town  had  no  voice  in  the  legislature  till  the 
Reform  Act  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing 2  mems.  to  the  U.  of  C.  Registered  electors, 
9^  in  1865.  Macclesfield  is  also  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  NE.  division  of  Cheshire.  Markets 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday:  cattle,  wool,  and 
cloth  fairs,  May  6,  June  22,  July  11,  Oct  6,  and 
Nov.  11. 

MACERATA,  a  dty  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  of 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  a  hUl  between  Chieti  and 
Potenza,  21  m.  S.  by  W.  Ancona,  and  170  m.  NE. 
Rome,  on  the  railway  from  Ancona  to  Perugia. 
Pop.  19,622  in  1862.  The  dty  is  well  built,  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  entered  by  6  gates.  In 
the  centre  is  an  irregular  open  space  ornamented 
with  several  good  buildings,  induding  the  ca- 
thedral, the  piuace  of  the  prefect,  and  the  theatre. 
Including  the  cathedral,  there  are  7  churches,  in 
one  of  which  are  some  good  paintings,  13  convents, 
several  literary  associations,  and  a  secondary  uni- 
versity for  theology,  philosophy,  and  medicine, 
founded  by  pope  Leo  Xll.  in  1824.  The  city  pre- 
sents nothing  antiquej^  and  its  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  Adriatic^ 
and  occasionally  of  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia. 

'Macerata,'  sayv  a  traveller  (Forsyth's  Italy^ 
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p.  820)  I  contains  a  namber  of  palazTx,  and  there- 
fore a  swann  of  provincial  nobility.  The  peasants 
observe  an  established  unifonnity  in  dress,  of  which 
oranfice  appears  the  prevailing  colour.  So  constant 
are  the  women  of  this  class  to  local  costume,  that 
the  female  head  becomes  a  kind  of  geographical 
index.  At  Macerata  they  adhere  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  plaiting  and  coiling  the  hair,  which  they 
transfix  with  long  silver  wire  tipt  at  both  ends 
with  large  knobs,  evidently  the  antique  actu 
crinalis  — 

*  Flgat  acos  tortas  snstineatqoe  comas.' 

MartiaL 

Macerata  is  a  bishop^s  see,  and  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  appeal  for  the  provinces  of  Macerata, 
Ancona,  and  Ascoli.  Its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  insignificant.  About  2  m.  to  the  N., 
on  the  Potenza,  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  of 
considerable  size,  with  vaults  and  foundations  of 
other  edifices,  supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of 
Helvia  Kidna,  colonised  by  Septimius  Severus, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Goths. 

MACHYNLLETH,  a  market  town  and  pari 
bor.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Montgomery,  near  the  Dyfi, 
30  m.  W.  Montgomery,  and  176  m'WNW.  London, 
on  the  railwav  from  Montgomery  to  Aberystwith. 
Pop.  of  parL  Sor.,  1,645  in  1861.  Machynlleth  is 
an  ancient,  well-built  town,  superior  to  most  in  N. 
Wales  for  cleanness  and  respectability,  the  streets 
being  remarkably  broad  and  regularj  The  town- 
hall,  a  plain  building,  was  erected  by  the  Wynn 
family,  in  whom  the  manor  is  vested:  the  co. 
sessions  are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  magistrates  sit  here  occasionally 
in  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred.  The  church,  a 
handsome  structure,  was  rebuilt  in  1827 :  the  in- 
terior is  conveniently  fitted  up,  and  the  W.  tower 
is  embattled,  and  surmounted  with  crocketted 
pinnacles.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Calvinists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
with  attached  Sunday  schools,  and  a  well-endowed 
national  school  furnishes  instruction  to  poor  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  The  flannel  trade  has  long 
existed  at  Machynlleth,  being  chiefly  carried  on 
at  farm-houses:  the  fabrics  are  sent  for  sale  to 
Newtown.  The  town  formerly  possessed  an  ex- 
cellent shipping  trade,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  port 
of  Montgomery ;  but  since  the  canal  was  brought 
to  Newtown,  and  facilities  were  opened  direct  be- 
tween Wales  and  the  commercial  districts  of  Eng- 
land, the  carrving  trade  is  in  barges,  and  few  ships 
now  come  to  Machynlleth.  The  bor.  unites  with 
Montgomery  and  others  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  the  entire  district, 
954  in  1865.  Machynlleth  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  principality  as  the  place  in  which 
Owen  Glendwr,  in  1402,  convoked  a  parliament, 
where  he  was  inaugurated  Prince  of  Wales. 

MACON  (an  Mat%tco)y  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Sadne-et-Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  the 
Saone,  on  the  luilway  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  Pop. 
18,006  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated, 
but  is  generally  HI  built;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
isrooked,  and  paved  with  rounded  pebbles;  the 
squares  are  mostly  small,  and  destitute  of  orna- 
ment; and  the  houses,  though  of  stone,  devoid  of 
symmetry.  It  was  once  partially  fortified,  but 
the  works  were  never  completed,  and  they  are 
now  laid  out  in  public  walks.  A  handsome  quay 
borders  the  Sadne,  and  is  continuous  with  a  planted 
promenade  at  either  extremity.  The  ancient  h6ul 
de  Monirevd,  now  occupied'  by  the  town  hall, 
theatre,  and  public  library,  with  9,000  vols. ;  the 
general  hospital,  two  hospices,  some  of  the  churches, 
the  prefecture,  and  the  new  prison,  are  the  chief 
public  buildings.    M&con  is  the  seat  of  tribunals 
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of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  com' 
munal  college,  schools  of  mutual  instruction  and 
linear  design,  and  of  a  society  of  agriculture,  art^ 
and  heUes  lettrts ;  and  has  manufactures  of  cover- 
lets, clocks  and  watches,  copper  and  earthoiwsre, 
pump  machinery,  and  barrels.  But  Mieon  is  prin- 
cipaUy  dependent  on  its  wine  trade.  The  same 
chain  of  hiUs  that  overiiang  the  rich  vineyards  of 
the  Cdte  d'Or  extends  through  the  d^  of  the 
Sadne-et  Loire,  and  the  part  of  the  d^  of  the 
Rhone  called  die  BeanjoLus.  In  commen»  the 
wines  both  of  the  Maconnais,  or  district  round 
M&con,  and  of  the  Beaujolais,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  M&oon  wines,  from  Mdcon  beingthe  em- 
porium where  they  are  mostly  sold.  They  are 
strong  and  durable,  and  in  general  may  be  re- 

f  aided  as  ranking  next  to  the  Beaone  wine^ 
he  best  growths  are  those  of  Toiins,  Romaaecbe, 
Chenas,  and  Pouilly.  Many  Roman  antiquitia 
have  been  found  at  Mftcon,  and  the  ruins  of  its 
cathedral,  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary 
frenzy  in  1793,  form  a  very  picturesque  object. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sadne  is  the  flon- 
rishing  suburb  of  St.  Laurent,  the  seat  of  a  huge 
corn-market. 

MACROOM,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  oo. 
Cork,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Sullane,  20  m.  W. 
Cork,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
3,283  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  par.  church,  a  K. 
Cath.  chapel,  a  large  school,  a  oouxt-hoose,  maxiiet- 
house,  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  A  manor-coort 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  the  extent  of  2/.  is 
held  every  three  weeks.  General  sessions  are  held 
in  Dec.,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays. 
Markets  on  Saturday.  Near  the  town  is  a  bu^ 
cavern,  the  interior  of  which  has  not  been  tho- 
roughly explored. 

MADAGASCAR,  a  large  island  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  off  the  £.  coast  of  Africa  (from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel),  between 
Ut.  12<'  ^  and  2oO  40'  N.,  and  long.  440  20'  and 
51<)  30'  £.  Length,  930  m. ;  average  breadth,  300 
m.  Area  estimated  at  about  234,400  sq.  m.  hm^ 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  France.  The  cossi 
is  generally  flat  and  low ;  but  the  interior  is  con- 
siderably diversified,  and,  though  it  is  not  tra- 
versed by  any  continuous  chain,  many  part», 
especially  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.  districts,  may  be 
called  mountainous.  The  highest  point,  Anka- 
ratra,  in  lat  19^  40'  N.,  long.  470  20' £.,  is  aboat 
11,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  mountains  con- 
sist of  granite,  sienite,  and  quartz,  covered  in  the 
lower  parts  with  clay-slate,  primitive  limestone, 
and  old  red  standstone :  volcanic  rocks  occur  in 
several  places,  and  coal  strata,  abounding  with 
iron,  are  widely  distributed  through  the  isUod. 
Rock-salt  and  nitre  occur  near  ue  coast;  and 
iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  plumbago 
have  been  found  in  some  districts.  Tlie  rivers  of 
Madagascar  are  numerous,  and  many  of  connder- 
able  size,  the  greater  nnmber  flowing  into  the  wa 
on  the  W.  side ;  but  most  of  them  are  choked 
with  sand,  have  frequent  falls  and  rapids,  and  are 
almost  entirely  nnnavigable.  There  are  likewise 
numerous  lakes,  not  only  in  the  central  pans  of 
the  island,  but  also  in  the  low  aUuvial  dutiicU 
near  the  sea,  some  o^  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  beauty.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  the 
valleys,  most  of  which  produce  nee  or  other 
vegetables,  or  else  are  clothed  with  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  verdure.  The  climate  of  Madagascar 
is  extremely  diversified,  that  of  the  coast  being 
oppressively  hot,  while  in  the  interior  the  tem- 
perature seldom  exceeds  85^  Fahr.  The  heat  at 
Antananariro,  the  cap.,  fluctuates  between  40^  and 
85°:  the  middle  of  the  day  in  summer  is  ofi^n 
extremely  sultry,  but  the  mornings  and  evenings 
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are  alwsjs  pleasant  From  May  to  Octobei  (the 
winter  months  of  this  island)  the  ground  is  oiten 
covered  with  hoar-irost,  and  the  heat  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 44^.  At  other  seasons,  however,  the  ilac- 
tostioos  between  heat  and  cold  are  extreme  and 
sodden,  the  temperature  in  the  morning  being 
Kldom  more  than  4(P,  whoeas,  in  the  same  day, 
the  afternoon  heat  often  exceeds  80^.  The  di- 
mste  of  Kadaniscar  is  generally  considered  to  be 
prejudicial  to  faiopeans,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  efflavia  rising  from  stagnant  lakes  and 
swsmps  near  the  coast;  bat  in  the  central  parts, 
and  especially  in  Ankova,  the  metropolitan  prov. 
of  the  ishmd,  the  nuurah-fever  does  not  exist.  The 
weather  on  the  cxMst  is  usually  hot  and  damp  or 
rainy;  but  in  the  interior  the  rains  are  periodical, 
in  a  great  measure  i^ulating  the  divisions  or 
»awDS  of  the  year,  fhe  trade  winds  ftom  the 
E.  and  SB.  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tear;  but  the  rains  are  often  accompanied  by 
Tioleat  gales  fiton  the  NW.,  W.,  and  SW.  Earth- 
quakes are  occasxcmally  felt,  and  the  capital  has 
more  than  once  suffefed  considerable  damage  ftom 
sueb  Tisitatlons* 

Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  Madagascar  are 
fire  varieties  of  the  monkey,  foxes,  wild  dogs  and 
cats^  hogs,  goats,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cattle  and 
^eep  nmilar  to  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Crocodiles  swarm  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  are  objects  of  great  dread  to  the  na- 
tives :  serpents,  auo,  some  of  large  size,  abound  in 
the  woods;  and  lizank,  scorpions,  and  centipedes, 
are  veiy  nimieroiis  and  troublesome.    Birds  also,^ 
of  varioos  kinds,  are  found  in  the  forests,  the 
[inncipal  of  which  are  the   paroquet,  flamingo, 
falcon,  kite,  tnrtle-dove,  pigeon,  turkey,  and  dif* 
faent  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls.    The  sea 
abomids  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  oysters  are 
Qumerons  on  the  coast.    The  soil  in  many  parts 
is  proUfie  and  highly  susceptible  of  improvement, 
tod  the  island  pitxluoes  numerous  and  highly  va- 
loabW  plants.    The  forests  yield  abun&noe  of 
frees  or  varimi  durability  and  value ;  some  used 
as  dye-woods,  others  in  building,  with  ebony, 
betel,  mangrove,  dragon-tree,  bamboo,  sugar-cane, 
l^^t-tree,  Urama  ipeciota,  caontohouc  tree,  plan- 
tain, bsaana,  zahana  {Bipumia  articulaia),  hibis- 
cus, mimosa,  castor-oil  plant,  longoza   Girctana 
zntcttna),  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco  plants,  all- 
spice, pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  rice.    Various 
other  vegetable  productions  have  been  introduced, 
SQch  as  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-lruit,  yam,  manioc, 
lemon,  ocsnge,  peach,  mulbeiry,  quince,  fig,  and 
pomegnnate.    Several  varieties  of  the  Cape  vine 
^ve  been  found  to  thrive  well,  the  coffee-plant 
hu  been  brought  from  the  Mauritius,  and  the 
potato  is  largely  cultivated  as  well  as  highly 
*9teemed}  but  the  common    European  cereaUa 
have  met  with  little  encouragement.    The  Flora 
of  the  countiy  is  abundant;   but  the  brilliant 
aspect  osoal  to  the  gardens  of  tropical  countries 
IS  here  missed,  in  consequence  of  the  npid  altor- 
natioas  of  heavy  rains  and  extreme  drought. 

The  husbani^  of  Madagascar,  pursued  by  a 
liistinct  class,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
niltivation  of  rice,  which  is  conducted  with  great 
^  and  SBoeesB.  Seed  time  is  in  September;  at 
which  sesson  the  grain,  after  being  steeped  in 
water,  and  subsequently  kept  in  a  warm  place  till 
It  begins  to  sprout,  is  verv  thickly  sown  in  a  fine 
«osId,  ahoost  covered  with  water  artificially  in- 
trodaeed  into  the  fields.  The  water  is  afterwards 
drained  off,  manure  is  thrown  over  the  seed,  and 
•s  soon  as  the  sprouts  appear  above  the  sur- 
»ce,  moisture  is  again  applied.  The  average  pro- 
dace  in  mferior  grounds  is  said  to  be  about  fifty 
wr  snej  but  tha   best  cultivated  grounds   are 


allM^  to  produce  seventy  and  even  one  hun- 
dred fold,  the  harvest  bemg  in  Jan.  and  Feb. 
Each  rice  field  is  separated  from  those  adjoining 
by  banks  rising  about  six  inches  above  the  field, 
and  affording  great  convenience  to  the  labourers. 
Neither  waggon,  cart,  sledge,  nor  beast  of  burden, 
is  used  in  getting  in  the  harvest,  and  the  thresh- 
ing is  conducted  either  against  a  stone,  or  on  the 
floor,  by  simply  beating  the  ears  with  the  hand. 
The  secure  storing  of  the  grain,  however,  is  an 
object  of  special  attention  :  the  Ovahs,  the  pre- 
vailing tribe  of  the   island,  have  underground 
storehouses,  made  with  extreme  ingenuity;  but 
other  tribes  have  granaries  above  ground,  bee- 
hive shaped,  about  16  ft  high,  made  of  thick, 
clay-built  walls,  and  entered  only  from  the  top. 
Manioc  is  another  c^at  object 'of  farming  in- 
dustrv;  it  is  raised  from  cuttings,  and  about  18 
months  elapse  between  the  planting  and  harvest. 
The  roots,  usually  about  10  mches  m  length  bv  3 
in  diameter,  are   prepared  for  use  by  scrafung 
and  boiling,  and  are  sometimes  made  into  cakes. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  pigeon-pea  (eytisus  cajan)  is  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  silk-worms.    The  European 
cereaHa  have  been  introduced  by  the  mission- 
aries; the  plough  and  harrow  have  likewise  been 
brought  into  use,  and  oxen  broken  in  to  cultivate 
the  ground ;  but  the  natives  prefer  their  old  and 
imperfect  methods  of  preparing  the  soil,  to  the 
adoption   of  readier  plans  and  superior  imple- 
ments.   Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
working  of  iron  is  the  most  important  occupation 
of  the  people.  In  some  parts  the  iron  ore  is  found 
in  large  quantities  on  or  near  the  surface,  whence 
it  is  gathered  hi  baskets  and  smelteii  for  use ;  but 
when  it  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  numerous  small 
pits  are  made  about  6  ft.  in  depth,  and  no  further 
attempt  is  made  to  explore  the  riches  of  the  inte- 
rior.   The  ore  is  first  crushed,  then  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  rude  furnace  of 
stone-work,  built  up  to  the  height  of  2  or  8  ft. 
without  mortar,  and  thickly  phistered  with  clay 
on  the  outside,  the  blast  being  obtained  by  menus 
of  wooden  cylinders,  in  which  a  rude  sort  of  piston 
is  fitted  to  drive  the  air  through  a  bamboo  cane 
into  the  fire.    The  native  forges  are  equally  sim- 
ple; the  anvil,  about  the  size  of  a  sledge  hammer, 
IS  fixed  in  the  ground  near  the  fire,  the  water- 
trough  is  close  by,  and  the  smith,  when  at  work, 
squats  on  a  piece  of  board  while  his  attendants 
surround  him,  armed  with  large  hammers,  and 
ready  to  strike  the  metal  according  to  his  direc- 
tions.   The  articles  thus  manufactured  comprise 
spears  and  javelins,  knives,  hatchets  and  spades, 
cnisels  and  hammere,  a  rude  sart  of  plane-iron^, 
files,  pots,  spoons,  lamps,  and  nails;  besides  whieli 
they  have  heen  taught  to  make  hinges,  screwtt, 
and  locks,  as  well  as  to  draw  copper  and  iron 
wire.    The  manufacture  of  swords  and  fire^^rms 
was  introduced  by  the  French  a  few  yean  ago, 
and  the  native  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  evince 
considerable  ingenuity  in  making  rings,  chaiiK, 
and  other  gold  ornaments,  silver  dishes,  mugs,  and 
spoons.  The  Celling  of  timber  employs  about  1,00U 
men ;  the  pit-saw  has  been  brought  into  general 
use,  and  the  native  carpentry  has  been  so  much 
improved  by  the  application  of  European  tool^, 
that  their  work  is  really  weU  finished.    The  art 
of  turning  wood  is  practised  by  the  best  Work- 
men of  tne  ca{|ital;  earthenware  iis  made  With 
considerable  skill  and  taste,  and  many  hands  are 
employed  in  making  rope  and  twine,  as  well  as 
in  tanning  leather,    llie  chief  occupation  of  the 
peonle,  however,  next  to  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
IB  tne  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
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linpD  fabrics ;  but  all  the  processes  are  extremely 
simple,  imperfect,  and  tedious.  The  art  of  dyeing 
is  also  practised,  and  several  of  the  native  dyes 
produce  bright  and  durable  colours. 

The  pop.  of  Madagascar  consists  of  4  chief  poli- 
tical divisions,  the  numbers  of  which  are  estimated 
to  be  as  foUows  :— 

The  Ovahs  (In  the  central  table-land)     .     800,000 

Sakalavas  (W.  side  of  the  ialaftd)     .  1 ,200,000 

BetsileoB  (S.  of  the  OvahB)      .    .    .  I,d00,000 

Betanimana  and  Betsimasarka  (on 

the  E.  coast 1,200,000 


4,700,000 


The  inhabs.  differ  materially  in  appearance  and 
character,  nor  is  there  any  doubt,  though  the 
people  are  nominally  comprised  in  one  political 
empire,  and  speak  one  language,  that  they  include 
several  distinct  and  peculiar  nations.  The  dis^ 
tinction  of  colour  separates  the  pop.  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Ovahs,  and  a  few  other  tribes,  having 
olive  complexions,  handsome  features,  graceful 
persons,  and  lank  dark  hair ;  whereas  the  inhab. 
of  the  shore,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  the  people^ 
greatly  resemble  the  Papuas,  being  short  and 
stout,  almosi  black,  with  low  foreheads,  broad  flat 
faces,  large  eyes  and  mouth,  and  long  crisped 
hair.  There  are  differences  also  in  the  languages 
spoken  by  various  sections  of  the  pop.,  and  many 
of  their  customs  varv  so  much,  as  to  make  it  dear 
that,  however  amalgamated,  they  are  not  one 
nation,  but  a  combination  of  several  distinct  races. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  Ovahs,  they 
are  little  better  than  barbarians,  run  almost  naked, 
despise  a  fixed  life,  are  extremely  superstitious, 
and  practise  most  of  the  vices  so  ||^enerally  preva- 
lent among  the  savages  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. Circumcision  is  universal,  marriages  are 
formed  in  very  early  life,  and  divorces  are  very 
common,  and  easily  effected.  The  law  permits 
polygamy,  restricting  the  husband  to  12  wives ; 
uut  few  have  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three. 
Fidelity  to  the  marriage  engs^ment,  however, 
forms  no  part  of  the  female  character,  and  modesty 
is  a  virtue  almost  unknown.  Their  bouses  are  usu- 
ally of  rude  construction,  except  in  the  cap.  of  the 
Ovah  countr}',  where  European  improvements 
have  been  partially  introduced.  The  diet  of  the 
people  consists,  in  great  part,  of  rice  and  manioc, 
witn  smaller  portions  of  beef  and  poultiy,  and  the 
cooketT  is  extremely  simple. 

Pedlery  and  hawkii^  are  favourite,  though  not 
profitable,  occupations.  The  markets  are  great 
places  of  resort  forall  classes ;  and  not  only  is  there 
a  daily  general  market  at  Tananarivo,  but  4  or  5 
large  markets  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
province,  and  well  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  ffom  the  adjoining  districts.  Animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  native  and  forei^  manu- 
factures and  cattle  are  exposed  promiscuously; 
and  in  no  nation  are  there  more  clever  and  per- 
severing baigaineiB  than  in  Madagascar.  The 
greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  barter. 
Most  goods  are  sold  by  measure :  rice  by  the  bushel, 
tneat  by  the  eye,  snuff  by  the  spoon,' fuel  by  the 
bundle.  Bice,  which  may  be  considered  the 
standard  of  value,  costs  aoout  1«.  a  bushel;  20 
ducks  or  fowls  may  be  purchased  for  a  dollar, 
geese  cost  about  Bd.  each,  and  a  fine  turkey  may 
be  got  for  It.  A  bullock  costs  from  8  to  8  dollars, 
sheep  average  about  Is.  6cL  each,  and  20  good  pine 
apples  may  be  had  for  8<f.  Labour  is  also  ex- 
tremely low,  many  working  for  mere  food,  and 
others  gaining  only  2<f.,  or  at  most  id,  a  day.  An 
intercourse  has  long  beet)  carried  on  with*Mada- 
gascar  by  Arabs  from  Muscat,  Indians  from  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  Europeans  from  ibe  Capa 


of  Good  Hope,  and  Americans  from  Brazil  and  the 
United  States.  The  taste  of  the  people  for  fore-i^ni 
goods  is  fdao  on  the  increase ;  and  hoises,  saddle's, 
and  bridles,  scarlet  cloth,  gold  laoe,  red  satin, 
purple,  green,  and  ycUow  silk,  silk  handkerchiefs, 
sewing  silk,  calico  and  printed  goods,  hosiery, 
gloves,  finger  rings,  watches  and  musical  boxes, 
hardware,  s^t,  and,  above  all,  arrack  and  ram,  are 
sought  i^ter  in  the  markets  of  Ankova,  The  great 
obstacle  to  trade,  however,  is  an  entire  want  of 
roads.  Owing  to  an  idea  which  has  long  been  en- 
tertained by  the  Hovas,  that  the  best  means  of 
preserving  their  country  from  foreign  invasion  is 
to  have  no  raads,  none  have  ever  been  made. 
Travellers,  as  well  as  merchandise  for  the  interior, 
have,  therefore,  to  be  conveved  over  extensive 
tracts  on  men's  shoulders,  (fieport  by  Mr.  Con- 
sul Pakcnham  on  the  Trade  of  Madagascar,  in 
*  Commercial  Reports  received  at  tiie  Foreign 
Office.'    London,  1865.) 

Madagascar  is  divided  into  28  provinces,  all  of 
which  mive  their  separate  chiefs,  but  for  years 
past  the  Ovahs  have  been  reckoned  the  prevailing 
tribe,  the  chief  of  which  is,  in  effect,  the  king  of 
the  island,  receiving  tribute  from,  and  exercising 
sovereignty  over,  all  the  rest.  The  government  is 
despotic,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  com- 
monly hereditary,  the  monarch  having  the  right 
not  only  to  appoint  his  immediate  successor,  but 
also  to  settle  the  line  through  future  generstions. 
He  is  the  father  of  his  kingdom,  appoints  e\'erv 
subordinate  officer,  enacts  laws  and  orders  tlieir 
execution,  decides  cases  and  raises  armies;  bathe 
often  convokes  assemblies  of  the  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  or  advice  on 
matters  requiring  mature  deliberation,  or  in  cases 
where  the  wishes  of  the  aristocracy  have  to  be 
consulted.  The  royal  family  is  highly  honoured, 
and  tenacious  of  etiquette,  and  the  respect  due  to 
rank.  The  judgea^  who  rank  next  to  the  blood 
royal,  hear  causes,  decide  disputes,  and  are  ex- 
clusively privileged  to  communicate  between 
the  sovereign  and  people.  Subordinate  to  these 
are  the  farantaa,  the  police  and  tax-gathems  of 
the  country ;  the  amhouin-jata,  or  local  ma^ 
trotes ;  the  maroteranoj  or  military  govenors  of 
provinces,  a  very  powerful  and  impwtant  bodr; 
and  the  vatlintanyy  or  royal  courtiers,  who  not  only 
cany  government  despatches,  but  constitute  a 
g^eral  patrol  for  the  country.  The  king  reoaves 
tithes  of  all  produce,  enjoys  the  monopfuyof  thn- 
ber,  and  is  exceedingly  rich  both  in  slaves  and 
cattle,  receiving  also  *a  considerable  ad  vabrm 
duty  from  the  possessors  of  these  valuable  arti- 
cles. The  sovereign  is  also  high  priest  of  the 
realm,  and  presides  over  the  great  national  sacri- 
fices. The  religion  of  the  country  is  a  rade  qie- 
cies  of  polytheistic  idolatry,  and  the  people  almost 
without  exception  believe  in  witchcraft  and  the 
efficacy  of  charms.  Christianity  was  intiodooed 
with  temporary  success  by  English  and  French 
missionaries,  in  1818-1880;  but  is  at  j^resent  al- 
most powerless,  in  consequence  of  vanons  edicts 
which  forbid  its  public  profeasioiL 

Madagascar,  tlie  earhest  accounts  of  which  were 
given  by  Marco  Polo,  from  the  nairative  of  others, 
waa  discovered  in  1606  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
established  a  settlonent  close  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
island,  and  soon  after  tried,  though  with  little 
success,  to  introduce  the  Rom.  Cath.  religion.  It 
was  at  first  resorted  to  merely  as  a  place  of  refnge 
and  provisioning  station  for  ships;  but  in  164'2 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  I^rench  to  make  it 
one  of  their  colonies,  which  however  proved  futile, 
in  consequence  of  its  extreme  mihealthiness ;  and 
in  1664  most  of  the  colonists  removed  to  the 
neighbouring   island  of  Bourbon.     The  Jesuits 
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meanwhile  ocmtinaed  to  exert  theiOBelres  in  the 
e»uibli»hment  €^  ChriBti«nity ;  but  owing  to  the 
iojudidons  zeal  of  Father  Stephens,  the  superior  of 
th«  miaeioa  in  Madagascar,  tne  natives  were  exas- 
perated at  the  innovations  of  the  foreignersi  some 
of  the  missionaxieB  were  massacred,  and  the  rest 
vere  glad  to  escape  from  the  island.  Various 
attempts  have  aubeequently  been  made  by  the 
Freoch  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
lince  the  geneiHl  peace  of  1815  they  have  formed 
fimr  small  colonies  on  the  £.  coast,  as  well  as  on 
the  contigaoos  island  of  Madame  St.  Mary.  The 
Kngliah  missionaries  were  allowed  to  visit  Mada- 
gamsr  in  1818-1825,  with  full  permission  to  dis- 
j«miDate  their  moral  and  religious  views ;  and  the 
Kivereign  Rad^Una,  a  man  of  nngular  ability,  even 
formed  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  suppressed 
the  slave  trade,  established  a  f^eral  system  of 
fducatuHi,  introduced  Christianity  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  formed  a  native  army  upon  the 
European  model,  promoted  the  reduction  of  the 
Unpsge  to  grammatical  form,  and  established  a 
natire  piesa.  He  also  favouied  the  diflusion  of 
numerous  arts  and  handicrafts  calculated  to  ex- 
tend the  advantages  of  civilisation  among  his 
Dubjects.  But  whilst  raising  bis  country  into  the 
happiness  that  springs  from  civilisation,  Radama 
hiniitelf  fell  a  victim  to  its  vices.  He  died  in 
lo28,  m  consequence  of  his  passionate  addiction 
to  intoxicating  liquors,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
yesra  On  the  death  of  Radama  one  of  his  eleven 
wives,  who  was  also  his  cousin,  named  Ranavolona, 
succeeded  in  getting  herself  elected  to  the  throne, 
and  now  followed  a  period  of  darkness,  retrogres- 
sion, and  persecution.  The  native  Christians,  of 
whom  there  were  now  great  numbers  scattered 
thnnighoat  the  country,  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts :  they  were  put  to  death  wiUi  all  the  cruel 
turturcs  which  could  be  devised  by  the  imagin- 
ation of  savages  heated  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
uaL  The  observance  of  Sunday  was  abolished. 
The  missionaries  were  forbidden  to  teach  the 
natives,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  ordered  to 
withdraw  from  the  island.  Queen  Ranavolona, 
baring  revelled  in  blood  for  thirty-three  years, 
died  in  1861,  and  was  succeeded  b^  her  son, 
Kadsma  IL  The  accession  of  this  pnnce  caused 
a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  an  entire 
change  of  policy  in  Madagascar ;  and  on  the  very 
day  of  his  accession,  Rad^a  II.  proclaimed  equal 
protection  and  univenMl  toleration.  However 
Ksdama  IL  was  murdered  after  but  a  short  Teign, 
tud  the  country  underwent  fresh  troubles,  due,  to 
tome  extent,  to  the  interference  of  foreign  adven- 
tarers,  chiefly  from  France.  (L.  B.  M^Leod,  Mada- 
gsMsr  and  its  People.    London,  1864.) 

MADDALOKI,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Caserta, 
cap.  canton,  14  m.  NNE.  Naples.  Pop.  16,946 
in  1862.  l*he  town  has  several  churches  and 
oonvents,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  royal  college,  and 
a  noble  aqueduct,  whidi  conveys  water  to  the 
royal  palace  at  Caserta. 

MADERA,  a  great  river  of  S.  America,  a  tribo- 
taiy  of  the  Amazon  (which  see). 

MADEIRA,  a  famous  island  in  the  N.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  bekmging  to  Portugal,  Funchal,  its  cap., 
on  ito  SE.  side,  being  in  lat.  329  88'  N.,  long. 
160  54'  26"  W. :  length  of  Madeira,  about  46  m. ; 
Wdth  about  7  m.  Area,  estimated  at  above 
300  aq.  m.  It  is  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  present- 
ing to  those  approaching  its  N.  coast,  numerous 
disjointed  crags  and  uSl  isolated  peaks,  inter- 
spened  here  and  there  with  less  elevated  spots  of 
verdure,  the  whole  being  based  on  enormous, 
dark-looking  ooltmuis,  rising  perpendicularly 
Mveral  hundred  ft.  from  the  sea;  which  is  usually 
M  deep^  e^'en  close  in  shore,  that  soundings  are 
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not  found  in  less  than  50  fathoms  and  upwards, 
except  in  Funchal  roads,  where  ships  anchor  in 
from  80  to  85  fathoms.  The  cliffs  on  all  sides 
are  very  lofty :  the  Priia  tTAaeria  (eagle's  rock) 
on  its  N.  coast,  a  black  cubic-shaped  mass  of 
rock,  is  upwards  of  1,000  ft  high ;  and  C.  Pargo, 
at  the  Nw.  extremity  of  the  idand,  rises  4,000  ft. 
above  the  sea;  but  the  most  curious  feature  on 
the  coast  is  the  Punta  S.  Lorenzo,  at  its  £.  ex- 
tremity, a  ledge  cf  rock  6  m.  in  length  by  1  m. 
in  brouith,  which,  thoug;h  less  lofty  than  other 
parts,  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  projection  into 
the  sea,  and  its  ftntsstically-broken  difls  and 
peaks.  The  rapid  declivities  of  the  island  are 
furrowed  ^  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  now  nils  of  pure  spring  water ;  and  up 
their  sides  vineyards  are  form^  by  means  of 
successive  texraces,  to  the  height  of  2300  ft  above 
the  sea.  The  mountain  scenery  of  the  interior  is 
bold  and  highly  romantic ;  one  part,  a  few  miles 
NW.  of  Funchal,  being  called,  bv  way  of  distinc- 
tion, *the  Switzerland  of  Madeira.  Hera  is  a 
deep  vallev,  or  crater,  inclosed  on  all  sides,  except 
seaward,  by  a  range  of  magnificent  precipices, 
rising  upwards  of  1,000  ft  above  the  vale,  the 
summits  and  sides  of  which  are  broken  into  every 
varietv  of  dark  beetling  pinnacle,  or  flattened  and 
tree-clad  buttress;  wmle  far  below  smiles  a  fair 
region  of  cultivation  and  fruitfnlness,  rich  in 
every  species  of  vegetation,  though  itself  rather 
more  than  2,000  ft  above  the  sea  level.  The 
culminating  point  of  the  island  is  Pico  Ruivo, 
rising  5,460  tt  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with 
vegetation  to  its  summit  Three  rivers,  or  rather 
torrents,  rise  on  its  sides,  and  cross  the  island  in 
several  directions,  contributing  greatly  to  its 
fertility.  The  streams  are  caremlly  collected, 
and  rendered  more  available  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  by  means  of  artificial  channels,  or 
Itvadas,  with  sluices,  constructed  with  vast  labour. 
In  1840  was  completed  a  great  work  of  this  kind, 
by  which  a  copious  stream,  precipitated  from  the 
top  of  a  cliff  1,000  feet  in  height  was  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  inigation. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  fluctuates  less  than  that 
of  agy  country  N.  of  the  equator :  its  mean  annual 
temperature  liaving  been  found,  in  a  period  of  18 
years,  not  to  exceed  65  Fahr..  that  of  the  hottest 
months  (Aug.  and  Sept.)  being  74^,  and  that  of 
the  coldest  (Dec.  and  Jan.)  68^,  the  glass  seldom 
falling  below  M9  even  in  the  severest  weather. 
The  heat  of  summer,  however,  is  considerably 
higher,  being  increased  from  10^  to  16^  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  hot  and  parching  £.  win£ 
(the  sctrocco)  that  blow  off  the  African  continent 
The  temperature  of  Funchal,  however,  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  island  in  general : 
there  dews  are  slight  and  the  lains  few  and  far 
between  j  but  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  island, 
a  cool  chmate  is  rendered  more  delicious  by  fre- 
quent dews  and  rains  enriching  vegetation,  and 
rendering  the  air  fresh  and  salubrious.  This  re- 
markable equality  of  climate,  not  only  through 
the  year,  but  durmg  the  days  and  nights,  consti- 
tutes the  chief  recommendation  of  Madeira  to 
invalids.  Persons  subject  to  chronic  pulmonary 
complaints,  unattended  by  any  material  disorgan- 
isation, have  derived  much  benefit  from  a  voyage 
to  Madeira ;  as  have  others  afflicted  with  diseases 
of  the  windpipe ;  and  a  still  greater  number  who 
are  the  victims  of  dyspepsia,  or  other  maladies  of 
the  stomach,  the  cure  of  which  is  hastened  by  the 
regular  habits  and  exercise  usually  taken  by 
invalid  residents  in  the  island.  The  efficacy  of 
the  climate,  however,  in  cases  of  confirmed  tuber- 
cnlar  consumption  has  been  absurdly  exa^erated. . 
It  may  then,  indeed,  lengthen  life  ahttle,  but 
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it  cannot  eflfect  a  cure.  Dnring  the  last  half 
century,  vast  nambera  of  invalids,  of  whose  re- 
coveiy  no  rational  hope  coald  be  entertained,  and 
who  should  have  been  left  quietly  to  expire  at 
home,  have  been  hurried  off  to  this  island,  at  an 
expense  which  they  could  often  but  ill  afford,  for 
no  purpose  unless  it  were  to  amuse  them  with 
false  hopes,  or  that  they  might  occupy  a  place  in 
Funchai  church-yard.  Invalids  should  not  at- 
tempt the  vovBf^  before  the  middle  of  June,  nor 
later  than  the  end  of  September.  Spring  is  a 
trying  season,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  NE. 
winds ;  and  October  is  the  first  month  of  the  rainy 
season  of  autumn. 

Evei^  part  of  Madeira,  not  encumbered  with 
rocks,  IS  extremely  fertile ;  the  hills  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  most  delicate 
flowers  grow  on  their  summits,  which  are  con- 
stantly moistened  with  dew  from  the  clouds  over- 
hanging the  island.  Trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
finest  kinds  are  evervwhere  abundant,  and 
tropical  plants  which  have  strayed  from  the 
gardens  soon  become  naturalised  to  the  soil. 
*  Here,'  says  a  traveller  (Wilde's  Narrative,  L  89), 
'all  is  sunshine:  the  green  bananas,  with  their 
beautiful  feathery  tops,  teU  the  vbitor  that  he  has 
bid  farewell  to  Europe ;  the  orange  trees  hold  out 
to  him  their  branches,  laden  with  golden  fruit. 
Plantations  of  coffee  trees  fiill  the  spaces  between 
the  houses,  the  splendid  coral  tree  hangs  over  his 
head,  and  the  snowy  bedls  of  the  tulip  tree  mingle 
with  the  scarlet  hybiscus.  If  he  wish  for  exer- 
cise, he  has  the  most  inviting  walks,  and  the  most 
tempting  shades  to  shelter  him :  wide-spreading 
plane  trees,  and  willows  of  gigantic  growth,  bend 
their  slender  arms  over  the  streams  that  murmur 
from  the  hiUs.  As  he  begins  to  ascend  from 
Funchai,  the  beauty  increases,  and  the  sea-view 
opens  to  his  sight.  The  roads,  though  steep,  are 
well  paved,  and  the  horses  trained  to  an  easy 
pace.  He  rides  through  a  perfect  vineyard, 
where  in  many  places  the  vines  are  carried  on 
trellises  over  the  road,  and  larse  bunches  of 
grapes  hang  within  his  reach.  Hedges  of  gera- 
niums, fuschias,  and  heliotropes  ^rder  Uiose 
narrow  paths,  and  shade  him  from  the  sun ;  the 
Finu  indicut  clothes  the  cottages;  the  Salvia 
fitlgenM  and  Guernsey  lily  are  sprinkled  over  the 
vineyards;  and  the  CameWa  jtqxmicaf  with  its 
delicate  white  flower  and  waxy  leaf,  adorns  every 
quinta.  Higher  up  grow  the  yam,  prickly  pear, 
dragon-tree  and  craar,  the  aloe,  a^ve  and 
hydrangea,  the  sweet  potAto,  and  the /'Aormnim 
tettax ;  and  heaths  ana  pines  crown  the  highest 
summits  of  the  island.*  Thus  it  appears  that, 
below  the  elevation  of  1,200  ft.,  many  of  the  most 
useful  tropical  plants,  as  the  date,  palm,  gnava, 
banana,  and  oolree-plant,  are  found,  with  numerous 
others  peculiar  to  the  warmer  part  of  the  tempe- 
rate sone.  Up  to  2,600  ft,  the  fruits  and  grains 
of  Europe)  especially  maize  and  com,  are  raised ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  district  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  the  chestnut,  which  is  extremely 
abundant,  the  beech,  and  other  European  trees, 
with  the  mahogany,  grow  up  to  an  elevation  of 
8,400  ft.,  above  which  rise  pines,  heath,  ferns,  and 
grasses.  Pasture  is  scanty:  few  oows  are  kept, 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  here  expensive 
luxuries.  Horses  are  little  used,  their  place  as 
beasta  of  burden  being  supplied  by  mules  and 
asses  of  the  Spanish  breed.  Goats  and  ho^  are 
very  numerous^  and  are  allowed  to  run  wild  on 
the  mountains,  where  also  are  found  large  auan- 
tities  of  rabbits.  Poultry  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  smidl  birds  of  magnificent  plumage  occupy 
the  groves.  Myriads  of  finely  variegated  lizanu 
crowd  the  gafdena  and  vineyards,  oocasionally 


doing  much  damage  to  the  grapes;  but  there  are 
no  venomous  sTeptiles,  and  the  inhabe.  are  free 
from  that  insect  plague  that  is  usually  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  warm  countries.  The  hon^  bee  is 
abundant,  and  produces  fine  honey.  Many  varieties 
of  fish  are  caught  on  the  coast,  especially  tunnies 
and  eels,  which  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  inhab. 

Agriculture  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  raising  of 
vines.  Land  is  usually  let  out  in  small  holdings 
varying  from  10  to  40  or  60  acres,  and  the  rent  i^ 
estimated,  on  the  metayer  principle,  at  half  the 
produce,  according  to  a  yeariy  valuation  of  the 
crops.  Wheat,  barley,  and  rye  are  produced ;  but 
the  crops  average  little  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  annual  consumption.  The  wheat  u  sown  in 
Oct.,  and  reaped  in  June,  this  amp  being  followed 
by  another  of  beans  or  sweet  potatoes.  Rice  is 
cultivated  more  as  an  ornamental  grass  than  for 
any  useful  purpose ;  jmd  Indian  com,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  dimate,  and  is  much 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  has  tUl  very  lately  been 
little  grown. 

Considerable  attention  has  lately  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  plant,  which  may 
become  of  considerable  importance.  Fruits  and 
v^etables  are  raised  with  little  trouble,  and  the 
show  in  the  fruit-market  of  Funchai,  in  a  grove  of 
noble  palm-trees,  is  of  extraordinary  abundance. 
Here,  besides  all  the  ordinary  fruits  and  garden 
vegetables  of  S.  Europe,  as  oranges  and  lemons, 
green  figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  water  and  Val- 
encia melons,  and  pumpkins,  are  bananas  and 
fuavas,  finer  even  tnan  those  grown  in  the  W. 
ndies,  custard-appleS)  alligator-pean  (the  fmit  of 
the  Lamrta  Peraea),  numerous  tribes  of  encurtata^ 
the  exquisitely  flavoured  fmit  of  the  Oaettu  triaa- 
gtdcaia.,  the  Cape  gooseberry,  sent  as  a  i»eserve  to 
Europe,  and  the  tehoa-tdioo.  But  its  wine  is  the 
great  glory  of  Madeira.  The  grape  is  not  indi- 
genous to  the  island :  and  it  is  said  to  hare  re- 
ceived its  first  plants  from  Crete,  carried  thither 
by  order  of  the  famous  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  settled  by  the  Portti- 

fuese  in  1421.  Many  other  varieties  of  the  gnpe 
ave  since  been  carried  to  the  island,  its  mUd 
climate  and  volcanic  soil  being  especially  suitable 
for  their  growth. 

The  steepness  of  the  hill  sideS)  on  which  the 
vines  chiefly  grow,  and  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mising valuabM  space,  have  led  to  the  practice  of 
raising  the  vine-beds  on  suooessive  terraces,  sup- 
ported by  retaining  walls.  The  vines  are  trdlised 
on  bamboo  and  other  supports  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  grapes  to  Uie  ripening  influence  of 
the  sun,  and  the  ounches  are  frequently  of  enor- 
mous size.  The  usual  method  of  cultivation  is  to 
trench  the  ground  from  4  to  7  ft.  deep,  according 
to  the  soil,  and  to  lay  a  quantity  of  loose  or 
stony  earth  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  reaching  the  dayejr  soil  beneath,  which 
would  otherwise  hinder  their  growth.  The  ground 
is  watered  three  times,  if  the  summer  be  very  diy, 
and  each  time  it  is  thoroughly  saturated;  but  the 
less  it  ia  watered  the  better  is  the  wine,  though 
the  quantity,  of  course,  be  diminished. 

The  N.  side  of  the  island,  though  sufficiently 
fertile,  being  the  most  exposed  to  cold  winds  and 
fogs,  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  <»lture  of  the 
vine  as  the  S.,  where  all  the  finest  growths  tie 
raised.  The  best  Madeira-malmsey,  or  Mahaim, 
is  produced  on  rocky  grounds  expooed  to  the  fall 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  grapes  being  allowed 
to  hang  till  they  are  dead  ripe.  The  Sencia/gnpe 
will,  also,  only  succeed  on  particular  spots.  The 
wine  made  from  it  is,  when  new,  harsh  and  austeie, 
and  requires  to  be  long  kept.  The  best  Madeira 
wine  18  produced  on  the  8*  side  of  the  island;  but 
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it  is  alleged  that  not  less  than  tvo-thirds  of  the 
vioe  grown  even  in  this  quarter  is  of  secondary 
quality;  so  that  in  Madeira^  as  in  all  wine  coun- 
tries, the  fint  growths  (jtremiert  ctum)  are  both 
scarce  and  dear.  The  process  of  making  the  wine 
b  very  simple.  Hie  grapes  are  picked  from  the 
(talk,  thrown  into  a  yat,  pressed,  first  with  the 
feet,  and  afterwards  with  a  weighted  wooden  lever, 
llie  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  collector  of 
taxes  for  the  crown,  both  attend  at  the  press ;  the 
lauer  tikes  out  of  the  tub  his  tenth  of  the  whole 
nit^the  remainder  being  equally  divided  between 
the  landowner  and  the  tenant.  Each  takes  with 
him  a  sufficient  number  of  porters  to  carry  away 
iheii  respective  shares,  sometimes  in  barrels,  but 
miire  frequently  in  goat  skins,  borrachoM,  to  the 
cellars  in  Funchal,  where  the  English  merchants 
have  extensive  yards  and  vats  for  storing  the 
wine,  and  carrying  it  through  the  differont  pro' 
ce»es  of  fermentation  and  mixture.  They  usually 
advance  money  beforehand  to  the  growers,  to  en- 
able  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

Though  naturally  strong,  a  quantity  of  brandy 
is  added  to  Madeira  wine  when  racked  firom  the 
ve%<«el8  in  which  it  has  been  fermented,  and  another 
pc'Hioa  is  added  when  it  is  about  to  be  exported. 
line  demand  for  Madeira  wine  in  the  £.  and  W. 
lodicsf  where  it  Is  highly  esteemed,  first  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  improvement  it  derives  from 
lieing  carried  to  a  warm  climate ;  and  it  has  long 
\wa  customary  for  ships  outward  bound  for  India 
and  China  to  touch  at  Madeira,  and  take  large 
quantities  of  wine  on  board,  which  they  bring 
home  to  England.    But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  the  Madein  wine  that  has  £^ne  to  Cal- 
cutta and  Canton  is  necessarily  better  than  any 
bruoght  direct  from  the  island,  as  much  must 
ob^iowdv  depend  on  the  quaUty  of  the  wine  sent 
to  the  Lttt.    But,  if  due  care  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  wine  sent  to  India  and  China,  it  is 
very  much  improved  and  matured  by  the  voyage ; 
aod  it  not  only  fetches  a  higher  price,  but  is  in  all 
rejipects  supenor  to  the  direct  importations.    Most 
of  the  adventitious  spirit  is  dissipated  in  the  course 
of  the  Indian  voyage,  and  the  lull  flavour  of  the 
vine  is  evolved. 

The  wines  of  Madeira  have  fallen  of  late  years 
into  dinepute  in  England.  The  growth  of  the 
L«land  is  very  limited,  not  exceeding  15,000  or 
l^^.CHJO  pipes,  of  which  a  oonsiderablo  quantity 
i^^  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  America, 
lieace,  when  Madeira  was  a  fashionable  wine  in 
Kngland,  every  sort  of  deception  was  practised 
^ith  respect  to  it,  and  large  quantities  of  spurious 
trash  were  disposed  of  for  the  genuine  vintage  of 
the  islaad.  This  naturally  brought  the  wine  into 
discredit.  In  1827,  808,295  gallons  Madeira  were 
eoteied  for  home  consumption,  whereas  the 
qaantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1863 
amoonted  to  only  29,309  pllons  of  white  and  360 
gallons  of  red  wine,  and  m  1864  had  further  sunk 
to  24,012  gallons  of  white  and  824  gallons  of  red 
wine.  The  computed  real  value  of  the  Madeira 
wine  imported  in  1^64  amounted  to  12,229i: 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  is  very  considerable; 
the  exports  consist  principally  of  wine.  Among 
the  minor  articles  of  export  are  fruits,  both  fresh 
and  preserved,  dragon's  blood  (the  gum  of  the 
CalaHau  draco)  ^  honey  and  wax,  orchil  (a  white 
lichen  used  in  purple-dyeing),  tobacco,  and  pro- 
visions for  ships.  Its  imports  comprise  maniifao- 
tored  goods,  dieep,  salt^  provisions,  fish  (espe- 
cially herring  and  cod)»  oil,  com,  and  some  tropical 
prudactions.  The  subjoined  table  gives— on  the 
report  of  Mr.  Erskine,  British  consul— the  esti- 
mated valae  of  imports  and  exports  of  Madeira  in 
the  yean  1669-63:— 
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The  imports  firom  the  United  Kingdom  com- 
prise cotton,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  haber- 
dashery, with  coal,  earthenware,  butter  and  cheese, 
salt  meat,  rice,  and  sugar.  The  Americans,  chief 
importers  next  to  the  British,  send  timber,  whalo- 
oil,  salt  fish  and  meat,  spermaceti  candles,  with 
other  articles,  in  small  quantities. 

The  government  of  Madeira  has  at  its  head  a 
lieutenant-governor,  whose  power  is  so  extensive 
that  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inhabs., 
especially  the  British,  are  greatly  dependent  on 
his  character  and  acquaintance  with  the  island. 
Justice  is  administered  by  a  tribunal  in  whoso 
favour  little  can  be  said,  Irom  which  there  is  nu 
appeal  to  the  courts  at  Lisbon.  The  crown 
revenues  are  derived  partly  from  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  on  all  imports,  except  provisions ;  but  the 
most  productive  source  is  the  tithe  of  wine,  with  an 
additional  duty  per  pipe  on  the  quantity  exported. 
A  revenue  is  also  derived  firom  the  mono|x)ly  of 
snuff,  cards,  and  soap.  The  revenue  is  sufiicient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  civil,  military,  and 
'ecclesiastical  establishments;  considerable  sums 
are  likewise  expended  in  public  works  and  rtMidH, 
and  firequently  there  remains  a  surplus,  which  is 
remitted  to  Portugal.  The  ntunber  of  cler^', 
including  monks  and  nuns,  is  stated  to  be  some- 
what under  800 ;  tliey  are  partly  supported  by  tho 
crown  revenues,  the  tithe  on  wine  being  originally 
intended  for  their  maintenance.  But  the  present 
government  allowance,  which  they  receive  in  lieu 
of  it,  is  extremely  small;  so  that  the  monks  and 
cleigy  trafiic  in'  wine,  or  enga^  in  other  sccnlnr 
business,  while  the  nuns  gam  a  coiisidcTablo 
income  by  making  artificial  fiowers  of  wax  and 
feathers,  which  are  admired  for  their  delicacy  and 
beauty,  and  purchased  by  visitors  and  shippen  at 
hi£^  prices. 

The  pop.  of  Madeira  was  ascertained  by  the 
census  of  I>ec  81,  186d,  to  amount  to  110,741, 
whUe  the  adjoining  island  of  Porto  Santo  had 
1,423.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  mixed  race, 
sprung  principally  from  Portuguese  and  Moors; 
Imt  in  runcfaal  many  of  the  labouring  classes 
show,  by  their  £nglish  faces  and  complexions^  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  intermixture  with 
British  settlers.  Xegro  slaves,  also,  are  slill 
numerous,  but  they  seldom  intermarry  vath  these 
of  European  origin.  On  the  whole,  the  natives 
are  a  finer  and  more  comely  race  than  the  Portu- 
guese ;  they  are  of  the  middle  size,  well  formed, 
and  strongly  knit,  with  masculine  features,  hair, 
and  complexion.  The  women  are  almost  univer- 
sally under  the  standard  height,  and,  when  young,, 
display  handsome  features,  which,  however,  soon, 
become  coarse  and  unattractive,  owing  to  their 
laborious  field  occupations.  The  men  are  dressed 
somewhat  in  the  costume  of  English  sailors,  ivith 
large  full  leather  boots,  and  a  little  funnel-shaped 
cap  on  their  heads.  This  carious  headgear  is  worn 
also  by  the  women  over  the  white  muslin  hand- 
kerchief, which  covers  the  head  and  hangs  down 
over  the  shoulders ;  and  their  gay  chintz  gowns 
and  scarlet  pelerines  give  them  a  light  and  pic- 
turesque apf^arance.     *  It  ia  delightiul,'  says  the 
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traveller  already  cited,"  *  to  see  groups  of  these 
peasantry  in  companies  of  eight  or  ten  sitting  in 
some  places  under  the  umbrageous  palms,  eating 
their  morning's  meal,  or  completing  their  toilet, 
before  entering  the  town,  while  others  are  has- 
tening along,  loaded  with  the  various  produce  of 
their  gardens,  consisting  of  bunches  of  yellow 
bananas  and  strings  of  crimson  pomegranates,  or 
carrying  fowl,  firewood,  and  fish  to  the  market  of 
Funchal,  each  little  party  preceded  by  its  man- 
dolin-player, who  at  times  accompanies  the  wire- 
strung  instrument  with  his  voice,  and  is  ioined  at 
intervals  by  the  hearty  chorus  of  the  whole  g^up.' 
But  the  condition  of  a  people  is  not  to  be  learned 
from  such  holyday  descriptions  as  this ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  Funchal 
are  meaigK,  sallow,  and  short-lived.  *  This,'  savs 
another  traveller.  Sir  John  Barrow,  *  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  climate,  but  to  the  poverty  of 
their  food,  which  chiefly  consists  of  pumpkins,  sour 
wine,  or  pemidoAs  spirits ;  to  a  life  or  drudgery 
and  exposure  to  the  great  vicissitude  of  climate, 
by  daily  ascending  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains 
in  search  of  fuel;  and,  above  all,  to  a  total  dis- 
regard of  cleanliness.'  In  fact,  almost  all  the 
natives  of  the  island  are  infected  with  a  species  of 
itch,  which  thev  regard  as  incurable^  and  which  is 
accompanied  with  a  great  degree  of  mflammation. 
Among  the  richer  inhabs.  are  many  Portuguese 
fdalffoi ;  but  bv  far  the  larger  part  are  merchants 
and  private  residents  belon^ng  to  almost  every 
commercial  country,  especially  Great  Britain. 
These  hold  little  intercourse  with  the  other  inhab., 
but  live  either  in  their  town-houses  at  Funchal,  or 
at  their  villas  or  quiniiu  higher  up  the  island, 
where  they  exercise  the  most  liberal  hospitality. 
A  small  tax  on  wine  sent  to  England  is  levied  by 
the  British  consul,  to  form  a  fund  for  charitable 
purposes,  which  is  further  increased  by  the  bene- 
volent contributions  of  the  merchants,  who  also 
support  an  English  episcopal  church. 

Funchal,  the  only  town  of  Madeira  requiring 
any  special  notice,  is  situated  on  the  S£.  side  of 
the  island,  and  stretehes  nearly  a  mile  along  the 
margin  of  the  bay.  It  is  irregular,  inconvenient, 
and  meanly  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  steep, 
and  dirty  streets,  some  of  which,  being  paved  with 
sharp-pointed  pebbles,  are  painful  to  walk  upon. 
Streamlets  of  water  run  down  some  of  the  streets 
from  the  overhanging  mountains.  The  houses  are 
commonly  low,  not  often  exceeding  one  story  in 
height,  with  white  outsides.  Those  belon^g  to  the 
lidiUgos  or  rich  merchants  are  comparatively  large 
mid  handsome,  htving  at  the  top  a  torrtnha  or 
turret,  commanding  a  view  of  the  harbour,  used 
for  reconnoitring  ^'essels  as  they  arrive  in  the 
offing.  The  governor's  castle  is  a  large  clumsy- 
looking  Gothic  structure,  near  the  beach.  The 
cathedral  has  a  parvis,  or  open  space,  before  its  W. 
door ;  and  beyond  it  is  the  Temiro  da  8e,  a  plea- 
sant promenade  under  several  parallel  rows  of 
trees,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  and  overlooked  by 
pretty  houses  with  balconies.  In  one  of  the  wines 
of  the  Franciscan  convent  is  a  chamber,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
human  skulls  and  thigh  bones.  The  English 
church  in  the  suburbs  ia  an  elegant  and  commo- 
dious building,  literally  embosomed  in  ever  spring- 
ing roses  and  white  daturas.  The  convent  of 
jVosM  Senhora  do  Monte,  amid  groves  of  chesnut- 
trees  half  way  up  the  mountain,  commands  a  very 
fine  view.  Funchal  roads  labour  under  several 
disadvantages:  the  anchorage  is  in  86  or  40 
fathoms ;  land  squ^ls  are  often  extremeljjr  violent ; 
a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach,  especially  m  spring, 
makes  a  landing  at  all  times  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  nnsaie,  except  in  the  shore-boats,  in 
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managing  which  the  natives  are  very  skilfal 
From  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  wh«a 
strong  southerly  gales  throw  in  a  heavy  sea,  the 
roads  are  peculiarfy  dangerous,  and  many  acddeots 
have  then  occurred. 

A  few  inconsiderable  islands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Madeira  are  included  under  its  government.  Of 
these  Porto  Santo,  85  m.  NW.,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  inhabited.  It  has  a  parohed  barren  sffwot, 
and  has  but  one  fountain  of  ^ood  water.  Its  pny- 
ducts  comprise  wine  of  an  mferior  quality,  ^ood 
barley,  water-melons,  and  other  fituts;  but  it  is 
wholly  destitute  of  wyhxI.  The  town  is  insignifi- 
cant, and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  place  of  exik 
from  Madeira.  The  entire  pop.  of  the  island,  as 
already  sUted,  amounted  to  1,428  on  the  Slst  of 
Dec.  1868.  The  little  islands  called  the  Desertas, 
are  occasionally  visited  by  a  few  fishermen  and 
smugglers,  and  the  reet  are  mere  rocks. 

Madeira  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1344, 
by  Macham,  an  Englishman,  who  waa  wredced, 
and  cast  on  its  shores.  But  this  story  is  very 
doubtful ;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  Joan 
Gonzalez,  who  had  been  despatched  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  by  Prince  Henry  of  Poftngal,  and 
who  fell  in  with  this  island  in  1419,  was  its  retl 
discoverer.  When  discovered  it  was  uninhabited, 
and  covered  with  wood,  and  was  on  that  acoouui 
called  Madeira^  that  being  the  Portuguese  term 
for  timber.  It  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1421,  and  has  since  continued  in  their  possession. 
Madeira  was  occupied  by  the  English  auiing  the 
war  with  France,  out  merely  in  order  to  prevent 
its  fiUling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  audit  was 
restored  to  Portugal  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

MADELEY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Salop,  franchise  Wenlock,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn,  18  m.  ESE.  Shrewsbury,  126  m. 
NW.  London  by  road,  and  149  m.  by  Ixmdon  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  9,469  in 
1861.  Area  of  par.  2,760  acres.  The  town,  which 
is  of  considerable  antaqui^,  and  celebrated  in 
history  as  having  given  refuge  to  Chariea  II.  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  derives  its  present  im- 
portance from  its  proximity  to  the  great  coal  and 
iron  district  of  Coalbrookdale.  The  church  is  i 
handsome  modem  structure,  the  living  being  a 
vicarage  in  private  patronase.  The  Kom.  Catb&, 
Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodiste  have  aho 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  there  ij  a 
meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  A 
nationu  school  is  connected  with  the  church,  and 
there  are  four  Sunday  schools.  The  iron  trade, 
carried  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  b  much 
facilitated  by  means  of  the  Shropshire  canal, 
which  joins  Uie  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  junc- 
tion canal,  and  connects  Madeley  and  the  Ketley 
ironworks  with  the  great  tnanuncturing  districts 
of  Dudley,  Wolveniampton,  and  Bunoingfaam. 
About  2  m.  W.  of  the  town,  and  near  the  romantic 
village  of  Colebrookdale,  is  a  cast^ran  bridge, 
erected  in  1780,  of  one  arch,  100  ft.  in  span,  40  ft. 
above  the  river,  and  containing  875  tons  ofmetalt 
being  the  first  structure  of  the  xind  raised  in  the 
kingdom.  This  beautiful  rural  district,  embosomed 
between  high  and  weU-wooded  hiUs,  has,  within 
the  last  half  century,  been  converted  into  one  <>f 
active  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  tl:« 
furnaces  now  at  work  in  this  vidnity  beiD^ 
estimated  to  produce  60,000  tons  of  iron  a  year. 
At  Coalport,  about  2  m.  from  the  above  mentMoed 
bridge,  is  a  considerable  mannfactoiT  of  cbiaa. 
Markets  on  Friday ;  fairs  May  29,  and  IsuBt  Tues- 
day in  Oct. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Madeley  is  remarkahk 
for  an  extraordinary  convulsion  of  the  earth,  that 
took  place  in  1773,  when  about  30  acres  of  land 
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were  shifted  firmn  thdr  site,  and  broken  into  irre- 
pilu  chasma,  Urge  oak  trees  were  uprooted,  and 
the  Severn,  blocked  up  for  more  than  200  yards 
by  the  displaced  soil  and  fallen  trees,  was  com- 
pelled to  find  a  new  channd,  in  which  it  now  flows. 
^fADRAS  (PRESIDENCY  OF),  an  extensive 
di\-i»c)n  of  Britbh  India,  being  the  second  in  rank 
and  the  most  southerly  of  the  three  presidencies. 
It  «»npnses  the  whole  of  Hindostan  S.  of  the 
river  Kxishna,  the  N.  Circars,  and  Canaia,  ex- 
tending firom  99to2iPH.  lat.,  and  from  74^'  to 
i^°  £.  long.    It  is  of  a  triangular  shape;  the  base 
of  the  tiiangle  being  formed  oy  a  line  drawn  from 
Ganjam,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  Sadash- 
angar,  near  the  15th  degree  of  lat.,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  the  sides  by  their  coasts,  and  the  apex 
by  Cape  Comorin,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
India.    It  is  consequently  bounded  on  two  of  its 
ud€6,  the  E.  and  W.,  by  the  ocean,  while  on  the 
third,  or  N.,  it  has  the  dom.  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
rajah  of  Bersr,  parts  of  the  presids.  of  Bengal  and 
Ikanbay,  and  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa. 
Its  greatest  length,  N.  to  8.,  is  about  950  m.    The 
total  area  of  Uie  presidency  is  140,917  sq.  m., 
vhile  the  pop.,   according  to  an  official  return 
of  the  year  1862,  amounted  to  23,180,328.     (Sta- 
tistical Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other 
Po^esfdons  of  the  United  Kingdom.) 

Pl^rical  Gtograpl^, — Mountemu. — The  surface 
oiQsists  of  a  central  table-land,  surrounded  on  all 
fides  by  an  undulating  or  plain  country  gradually 
diminishing  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 
The  moontain-ranges  bounding  tne  table-land  on 
either  sde  are  the  E.  andW.  Ghauts,  which 
divei|§^  from  each  other  at  the  knot  of  mountains 
t«nned  the  Neilgherries,  in  about  11^  N.  lat.,  and 
ttm  760  SO'  to  about  77°  E.  long.    The  W.  Ghauts 
a^iproach  much  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  E.,  so 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  extent  of  plain  coun- 
tn-  in  the  E.  than  in  the  W.  portion  of  the  presid. 
The  Neilgherry  HiUs,  which  may  be  considered  the 
nacleus  of  the  mountain  system  in  S.  Hindostan, 
extend  84  m.  £.  to  W.  by  15  m.  N.  to  S.,  having 
namerous  peaks  rising  to  between  5,000  and  6,000 
ft^  and  one,  Dodabettas,  estimated  at  8,760  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  W.  Ghauts  are 
more  continuous  and  generally  more  elevated  t^n 
the  £.:  the  latter,  even  in  the  district  of  Salem, 
where  they  are  highest,  seldom  attaining  to  an 
elevatbn  of  6,000  ft,  while  the  former  frequently 
rise  2,000  ft  higher.    The  table-land  above  or 
between  the  Ghauts  averages  in  Cooig  nearly 
5,000  ft.  in  elevation,  and,  in  Canara,  Balaghaut 
varies  from  8,000  to  5,000  ft ;  but  it  decreases 
rapidlj  in  height  as  we  proceed  E.  and  N.,  and 
even  m  Mysore,  Bangalore  is  only  2,807  ft,  and 
Hurryhur  only    1,881    ft   above    the   sea.     S. 
of  the  Neilgherries  is  the  Paulgautcherry  Pass, 
in  CoimbaUxMT,  16  m.  in  width,  extending  from 
flea  to  sea,  and  forming  a  complete  break  m  the 
mountain-system  of  S.  India.    S.  of  this  pass,  a 
moontain  chain,  little  inferior  in  height  to  the 
Neilgherries.  stretches  nearly   due  S.  to  Cape 
Comorin.    This  chain  separates  Cochin  and  Tr»- 
vancore,  on  the  W.,  from  the  district  of  Madura 
and  Tinnevclly,  on  the  E.    The  Ghauts  elsewhere 
form  the  chief  line  of  separation  between  the 
liritiah  territories  and  those  of  the  subsidiary 
states. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Godaveiy  and 
Krishna,  with  their  tributaries,  and  the  Pennar, 
Palaur,  Pumiair,  Cavery,  Coleroon,  and  Vighey. 
These  have  all  an  £.  course,  and  disembogue  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  The  Coleroon  is  the  N. 
blanch  of  the  Cavery,  which,  having  separated 
from  the  latter,  opposite  Trichinopoly,  bounds 
the  district  of  Tai\iore  on  the  N.,  and  falls  into 
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the  sea  about  lat  11**  30<^.  The  streams  running 
W.  have  short  courses ;  the  longest  is  the  Ponany, 
which  traverses  the  Paulghautcherry  Pass,  but  it 
is  of  little  use  for  navigation,  being  very  shallow 
m  the  dry  season.  There  are  no  liuces  of  an^  im- 
portance :  that  of  Colair,  in  Masulipatam,  is  the 
principaL  There  are  numerous  salt  lagoons,  or 
mlets  of  the  sea,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but 
they  are  of  little  use  for  navigation;  and  the 
whole  of  the  Coromandel  coast  has  a  shelving 
shore,  and  is  beat  by  so  heavy  a  surf,  as  to  be  at 
all  times  difficult  to  reach,  and,  during  the  mon- 
soon, it  Lb  quite  una^iproachable.  The  Malabar 
coast  within  this  presidency  is  also  very  destitute 
of  good  harbours. 

The  CKmate  differs  widely  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  presidency.  The  W.  coast  is  exposed 
to  all  the  fury  of  the  sW.  monsoon,  during  which 
the  rains  are  excessive,  and  often  accompanied  by 
heavy  squalls  and  thunder  storms.  On  the  oppo- 
site coast,  the  rains  are,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
in  by  the  NE.  monsoon,  a  circumstance  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Ghauts  are  elevated  enough 
to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  clouds.  The  NE. 
monsoon  lasts  from  October  to  March,  but  the 
monsoon  rains  are  over  in  December,  and  much 
less  rain  falls  on  the  Coromandel  than  the  Malabar 
coast  where,  as  in  Canara,  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
is  sometimes  114  in.  The  heat  is  much  more 
oppressive  on  the  E.  than  the  W.  side  of  S.  India, 
owing  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  dry  weather 
and  parching  winds.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna, 
in  the  N.  Circars,  in  about  16^  lat,  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  known  to  stand  at  108^  Fah. 
at  midnight.  The  plain  country,  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  presidency,  is  frequently  very  unhealthy  j 
but  on  the  Malabar  coast  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  country  above  the  Ghauts,  which  has  a 
mean  temperatore  man  v  degrees  below  that  of  the 
plains,  is  decidedly  salubrious ;  it  derives  rain  from 
both  monsoons,  having  an  equable  climate,  and  an 
atmosphere  usually  dear,  serene,  and  highly  in- 
vigorating. 

The  Geology  of  S.  India  has  been  noticed  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  Sicnite,  granite, 
quartz,  greenstone,  mica,  and  hornblende  are 
among  the  chief  primitive  rocks,  in  the  Ghauts 
and  I<reilgherries.  The  upper  soil  on  the  coasts  is 
usually  sandy,  and  not  very  productive ;  but,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  interior,  it  frequently  consLsts 
of  a  rich  alluvium  or  loam.  The  soil  of  the  Bala- 
ghaut districts,  N.  of  Mysore,  consists  principally 
of  the  red  and  black  earth,  so  prevalent  in  the 
Deccan. 

Natural  Phxftccte.— Many  portions  of  the  soil 
in  the  table-land  are  highly  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  nitre,  and  other  salts ;  iron  is 
generally  plentiful,  and  the  iron  ore  of  the  district 
of  Salem  is  extremely  rich.  Copper  is  found  in 
Nellore,  and  a  few  other  districts,  and  diamonds 
near  Cuddapah.  The  presidency  yields  no  other 
mineral  products  of  much  value.  A  considerable 
extent  of  surface,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  country,  is  covered  with  forests,  comprising 
teak,  sandal,  ebony,  and  other  valuable  timber 
trees.  Teak  grows  on  the  E.  as  well  as  the  W. 
Ghauts  ■,  but  that  of  the  Malabar  coast  is  the  most 
available,  and  best  known  in  the  market  ^  good 
deal  being  floated  down  to  the  coast  by  the  small 
rivers,  and  sent  to  Bombay  and  elsewhere  for  ship- 
building. The  toddy-palm  (Borasnu  faheUi- 
formu),  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  products  of  which  form 
important  articles  of  export  from  the  W.  districts, 
and  other  palms,  flourish  on  the  sandy  coast  lands 
which  supply  few  other  useful  articles.  The  sugar 
cane,areca,  yam,  plantain,  tamarind,  jack,  mango, 
melons)  and  various  other  fimits,  ginger,  turmeric! 
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cotton,  and  hemp,  some  of  which  are  indigenotis, 
are  pretty  generally  grown.  Pepper  is  an  important 
article  of  culture  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  Coim- 
batoor  is  celebrated  for  Uie  excellence  of  its  tobacco. 
Rice,  paddy,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  all  the 
other  grains  common  in  India,  both  wet  and  dry, 
are  here  cultivated:  the  first  is  grown  chiefly  on 
the  plains  of  the  coast;  but  it  forms  also  the 
chiei  export  of  Coorg,  though  a  high  country,  and 
is  the  g^reat  staple  of  Canara.  The  Balaghaut 
districts  are  almost  wholly  appropriated  to  dry 
grain  cultivation. 

Animals, — The  elephant,  tiger,  chetah,  bear, 
bison,  elk,  spotted  deer,  antelope,  jackal,  wild  hog, 
and  jungle  sheep  inhabit  this  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  India :  tigers,  however,  are  not  so  nume- 
rous as  in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges, 
and  other  low  and  jungly  portions  of  Uindostan. 
Ivory  is  a  product  of  some  consequence  in  Coim- 
batoor.  Domestic  animals  are  most  numerous  in 
the  £.  and  S.  districts ;  Guntoor  is  celebrated  for 
its  cattle ;  and  Coimbatoor  for  its  sheep,  which  are 
not  hairy  and  lon^-le|i;ged  like  those  of  the  Car- 
natic,  but  small,  yielding  good  mutton  and  coarse 
wool,  made  into  common  sorts  of  clothing,  and  car- 
pets; and  live  stock,  above  the  Ghauts,  is  scarce 
and  inferior 

Agriculture. — ^The  land  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency is  generally  much  less  fertile  than  in  Bengal 
and  many  other  parts  of  British  India.  Tanjore 
may  be  said  to  be  the  granary  of  the  presidency, 
and  produces  the  greatest  land  revenue.  The 
\iidest  breadth  of  cultivated  land  is  met  with  in 
Rajidimundry,  Tanjore,  and  Coimbatoor.  The 
modes  of  agriculture  pursued  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces wiUbe  found  briefly  noticed  in  the  articles 
which  have  especial  reference  to  them.  Generally, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  agriculture  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb ;  that  the  occupiers  are  tor  the  most 
part  miserably  poor,  and  their  implements  and 
stock  alike  bad.  Irrigation  is  extensively  prac- 
tised :  and,  wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
(whether  from  rivers,  tanks,  or  weUs)  can  be  com- 
manded, as  in  the  delta  of  Tanjore,  S.  Arcot,  &c., 
the  crops  of  rice  are  very  heavy.  The  land  under 
dry  grains  is  generally  manured ;  and  cow  dung 
used  as  fuel  in  this  presidency  being  subject  to  a 
tax,  it  is  generally  used  as  manure.  Opium  is 
larelv  or  not  at  all  grown ;  and  indigo  onl^  in 
small  quantities,  ptincipallv  in  the  ^  districts. 
Coimbatoor  exports  annually  upwards  of  4,000 
candies  of  tobacco  to  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Trar- 
vancore;  and  large  quantities  to  Trichinopoly  and 
Mysore.  The  supenority  of  the  tobacco  grown  in 
this  province  is  attributed  to  the  soil  containing 
much  saltpetre  and  peroxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  to 
the  attention  bestowed  on  its  culture.  The  ex- 
haustion of  the  land,  from  its  cultivation,  is,  how- 
ever, Ycry  great :  the  ground  consequently  requires 
frequent  and  regular  manurinfj^,  and  is  cultivated 
every  other  year  with  dry  grains.  Tobacco  costs 
on  the  spot  where  produced  about  25  rupees  per 
«andy.  Cotton  is  a  staple  product  of  Tinnevelly ; 
and  it  and  sugar  are  raised  in  various  other 
places. 

Jlf(mw/acfvrM.~The  principal  manufactures  are 
tliose  of  cotton  cloth ;  and  fonnerly  cotton  fabrics 
and  other  piece  goods  were  hugely  exported,  espe- 
cially from  the  X.  Circars :  latterly,  however,  the 
lower  price  and  better  quality  of  British  piece 
goods  have  enabled  them,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
aupersede  those  of  India  in  most  foreign  markets ; 
though  the  latter  are  still  exported,  especially 
from  Tinnevelly,  to  the  W.  Indies  and  America. 
The  natives  have,  however,  turned  their  attention 
to  the  imitation  of  English  cottons,  and,  in  some 
instances,  with  considerable  succeas.    The  mualins 


of  Chicacole,  the  woollen  carpets  of  Elloie,  and  the 
silks  of  Berhampore  (Ganjam),  are  of  old  celebritr ; 
but  in  general  manufacturing  industry  flonrithes 
most  in  the  S.  districts,  and  the  cloths  of  Madnra 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  fine  red  d^-e.  The 
Malabar  coast  has  a  singular  paucity  of  manu- 
factures :  its  chief  wealth  arises  from  its  laige  ex- 
ports of  rice  to  Arabia  and  Bombay,  and  of  pepper 
and  other  spices,  aieca,  cocoa-nuts,  Ac.  A  goiKl 
deal  of  iron  is  made  in  Tinnevelly,  and  saltpetre 
and  salt  are  made  in  various  parts;  but  the  latter 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ben^  presidency. 
Above  the  Ghauts  the  arts  are  in  a  very  rude 
state.  The  state  of  manufactures  depends  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  means 
of  communication,  and  in  this  respect  the  great 
lines  of  railway,  recently  constructed,  have  done 
much  to  raise  mdustzy. 

BaUwt^fs. — The  principal  railway  in  the  presi- 
dency is  the  great  Madiras  line,  616  miles  lon^, 
running  from  the  town  of  Madras  to  Beypoor,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  with  branches  to  Bangalore 
and  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  A  second  railway,  330 
miles  long,  extends  from  Uie  Arconnm  statiMi,  42 
miles  from  Madras,  on  the  main  Ihie,  by  Caddapah 
and  Bellary  to  Moodgul,  where  it  forms  a  func- 
tion with  the  *  Great  Indian  Peninsula '  railway 
coming  from  Bombay.  Finally,  a  third  line,  called 
the  *  Great  Southern  of  India,*  connects  Tanjore 
with  Madras.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  on  the  railways  of  the  presidency  in  the 
year  ending  the  80th  of  June,  1864,  amounted  to 
1,669,197 ;  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  in 
the  same  year  were  i29,662iL,  and  those  from  goods 
tiaflic  168,d74iL  The  working  expenses  amounted 
to  165,2664,  or  about  60  per  cent. 

Weights  axd  Measures. — ^At  Madras,  the  ummtd 
of  40  seen  or  8  ris  »  26  lbs.  avoiid. ;  the  camtfy  of 
20  maunds  »  600  lbs. ;  the  garee  for  grain  >»  12*8 
mds.  At  Trichinopoly,  the  seer  for  metals  «  9  ox. 
8^  dr.  In  Malabar,  the  tolam  of  40  seen  »  28  lbs. 
3  oz. ;  the  foot  »  10-46  in.  At  Madras,  the  maumey 
-  2,400  sq.  ft ;  the  onraey  of  24  mauney « 1*3223 
acres. 

Revenue. — Subjoined  is  the  account  of  the  grou 
and  net  receipts  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  for 
the  financial  year  ending  April  30, 1864; — 


Land  Revenue    .    . 

Forest  Berenue .    . 

Abkaree    .    .    .    . 

TribatesaadCon*) 
tributions  from  > 
Native  States    ) 

Total  Land  Se-) 
venue,  tic 

Customs  .  • 
Salt  ...  . 
Stamps  •  •  • 
Mint  .  .  . 
Law  and  Jnstioe, 

and  Police  . 
Marine .    .    . 
Pablic  Works 
Miacellap  [  CivU 

neons    j  Military 
Interest     •    •    •    . 

Total  .    .    •    . 


Oram 

AllowaaeM, 

Rcfaoda, 

•nd 

.Drawback 

£ 
4,299,792 
34,606 
405,166 

£ 
8,899 
4,014 
101 

844,648 

• . 

6,074,106 

8,014 

164,960 
229,862 
899,272 
S8S,842 
111,696 

8,288 
5,815 

44,462 

•  • 

6,217 

29,654 

61,489 

162,117 

7,162 

5',206 

•  • 

•  • 

7.029,279 

25,261 

N«C 


vltUath* 


£ 
4,295,88s 
20.492 
405,064 

844,642 


5,066,092 

161 .732 
224,»7 
899^2 
284,854 
111,696 

44,463 

6.217 

29,6M 

56,333 

163.117 

7,16i 

7,004,018 


Trade.^-The  following  table  gives  the  number 
and  tonnago  of  British  and  other  European  vessels 
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entered  and  cleared  at  porta  in  the  presidency  of 
Mailras  in  each  of  the  yean,  ended  30th  April, 
1^0, 1861,  and  1862. 


Clmrad 


▼e«MU  I      Toaa 


Total 


Toat 


IWO 


BiiinsH. 


1,47« 


IHii    1,A90 


898,834]  1,777 


370.104 
416,1116 


1,871 
1,889 


I 


470,877  •  8,3fi6 
421,775  8,421 
472,242    8,479 


1M» 


I 


Other  Eubopkak. 


115)   49;S57 


178 
117 


68,904 
49,242 


154 

65,185 

269 

226 

93,510 

404 

172 

75,901 

289 

869,711 
791 ,879 

888,458 


114.492 
162,414 
125,143 


The  total  valae  of  the  imports  into  the  pre- 
sidency amounted  to  3,000,846/.  in  1860;  to 
3,-2viii,097t  in  1861;  and  to  3,474,6191  in  1862. 
AUiut  two-thirds  of  the  imports  consisted  in  mer- 
chandue  and  one-third  in  treasare.  The  exports 
vere  to  the  amount  of  2,492,1562.  in  1860;  of 
2,868,767/.  in  1861 ;  and  3,413,634  in  1862. 

Gopenuiunt. — The  civil  administration  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  governor,  subordinate  to  the  govemor- 
gfoenl  of  India.  lie  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  3 
nMnnben,  one  being  the  commander-in-chief,  and  3 
>ecreUrieB,  placed  over  the  revenue  and  judicial, 
f«>)itical,  and  military  departments.  In  each  of 
the  20  districts  there  is  a  European  collector,  who 
(txeitA  also  the  chief  maf^terial  power.  Zillah 
(imits  are  holden  in  the  principal  towns  of  most  of 
th«  dijitricts;  and  there  are  four  provincial  courts 
of  sppeal  at  Chittoor,  Masuli^tam  Trichinopoly, 
and  Tellicheny.  In  Madras  is  a  court  of  Sudder 
and  Foudjarry  Adawlnt,  an  admiralty  court,  and 
the  high  court  of  judicature  for  the  presidency. 
Tlie  Church  of  England  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment consists  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  of 
Madras  and  19  chaplains,  in  different  parts  of  the 
pn^idency.  There  are  numerous  Protestant-dis- 
m\txng  and  R.  Cath.  chapels,  Madras  being  the 
Bee  alao  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  bishop. 

History. — In  the  art.  India,  British,  will  be 
foand  a  table,  showing  the  dates  of  the  successive 
au^entattons  to  the  British  possessions  in  the 
Kast  The  city  of  Madras,  witn  a  territory  6  m. 
along  diore  by  1  m.  inland,  granted  in  1639, 
f«}nned  the  fint  nucleus  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  Jaghire,  or  Chingleput,  was  obtained  by  the 
£.  I.  Comp.  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  in  1760  and 
17G3.  In  1792,  Malabar,  Canara,  Coimbatoor, 
Dindignl,  Salem,  and  the  Barramahl,  were  ac- 
quired by  conquest  from  the  sultans  of  Mysore ; 
in  1800,  the  Balaghaut  districts  were  ceded*;  and, 
in  1801,  the  remainder  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's 
temtoriei  were  added.  The  siege  and  defence  of 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  nabob's  dominions  in  the 
Caraatic,  are  among  the  most  interesting  events 
in  the  histoiy  of  British  India.  They  were  under- 
taken, in  the  year  1750.  by  Lord  Clive,  who,  with 
a  force  of  about  500  English  and  native  troops, 
aacceasfully  resisted  10,000  natives  under  Rajah 
Sahib,  assisted  bv  150  of  Dupleix's  veterans,  lliis 
heroic  defence  of  Arcot  is  only  paralleled  by  that 
of  Lacknow  in  more  modem  times. 

Madras,  a  marit.  city  of  Southern  India,  cap. 
of  the  above  presidency,  in  the  distr.  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  650  m.  (direct 
distance)  SE.  Bombay,  870  m.  SW.  Calcutta  by 
nnd,  and  707  ul  by  sea.  ■  Pop.  estimated  at 
720,000  in  1862.  The  city  is  not  weU  situated, 
and  difficult  of  access  from  the  sea.  There  being 
no  Indentation  on  the  coast,  nor  any  island  to 
break  off  the  suige,  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in  through- 
out the  vear.    Vessels  anchor  in  the  open  roads, 
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the  laige  ones  keeping  a  miler  or  two  from  shore. 
The  duiger  is  so  great  during  the  SW.  monsoon 
that  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  lie  here  for  several 
months,  and  the  anchorage  seems  deserted.  Car- 
goes are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  boats  adapted 
for  passing  through  the  surf:  these,  called  cata" 
maransj  consbt  of  three  flattened  timbers,  8  or 
10  ft.  long,  tied  together  horizontally,  and  sharp- 
ened a  little  at  the  point.  One  or  two  men 
propel  it  with  a  paddle,  flatted  at  both  ends,  and 
dip  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  When 
no  boat  could  live  five  minutes,  these  catamarans 
go  about  in  perfect  safety.  The  men  are  often 
washed  off,  but  instantly  leap  on  again  without 
alarm.  A  waterproof  cap,  for  the  carriage  of 
letters  to  and  from  newly  arrived  vessels,  is  almoat 
their  only  article  of  dress.  The  boats  used  are 
large  and  deep,  made  without  ribs  or  timbers,  of 
thin  wide  planks,  warped  by  fire  to  a  proper  shape, 
and  fastened  together  by  strong  twine.  Against 
the  seams  straw  and  mud  are  fastened  strongly 
bv  the  twine,  which  ties  the  planks  together. 
No  nails  are  used,  for  none  would  keep  a  boat 
together  with  such  thumping.  The  boatmen  dis- 
play ener;^  and  skill  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 
Keeping  time  to  a  rude  tune,  they  now  take  long, 
and  now  short  pulls,  as  the  waves  run  past;  they 
at  length  push  the  boat  forward  on  a  foaming 
surf,  until  it  is  thrown  upon  the  beach. 

Madras  presents,  from  the  sea,  nothing  to  create  ■ 
great  expectations  Only  a  few  public  buildinga 
are  visible,  and  not  much  of  the  town,  as  the  site 
is  quite  level  It  is,  however,  a  noble  city,  and 
has  many  fine  streets.  Fort  St.  George  may  be 
considered  the  great  nucleus  and  centre  of  Madras. 
It  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  regular  as  Fort  Wil- 
liam, at  Calcutta ;  but  it  is  strong,  and  has  the 
advantages  of  requiring  a  smaller  garrison,  and  of 
being  easily  relieved  by  sea.  It  occupies  a  serai- 
circular  area,  rather  more  than  ^  m.  in  length,  by 
from  2  to  3  furlongs  in  width,  m  a  commanding 
situation,  immediately  on  the  beach ;  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  esplanade  traversed  by  roads  and 
shaded  public  walks.  Within  it  were  formerly, 
besides  many  public  offices,  some  streets  of  private 
European  dwellings,  shops,  and  stores;  but  these 
have  been  mostly  cleared  away,  and  the  Fort 
now  contains  only  the  barracks,  arsenal,  a  bazaar 
for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  the  council-house, 
the  old  church,  the  exchange,  on  which  a  light- 
house with  a  lantern  90  ft.  high  is  erected.  Tho 
merchants  and  tradesmen  have  mostly  removed 
their  estabUshments  to  the  new  streets,  opened  in 
the  N£.  quarter  of  the  Black  Town,  and  along  the 
skirts  of  the  esplanade.  The  Black,  or  native 
town,  which  is  N.  and  N£.  the  fort  and  esplanade, 
is  well  laid  out,  and  is  defended  by  a  substantial 
brick  waU.  Tho  houses  are  far  better,  at  an 
average,  than  those  of  the  natives  in  Calcutta.  A 
fine  range  of  public  edifices,  including  the  custom- 
house, office  for  the  board  of  trade,  court-house, 
granary,  and  many  store-houses,  form  its  front- 
age towards  the  beach,  protected  from  the  fury 
of  the  surf  by  a  bieakwater  of  massy  stones. 
The  front  of  this  terrace,  and  the  drives  on  the 
esplanade,  form  the  chief  promenades  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Madras  differs  from  Calcutta,  in  having  pro- 
perl}r  no  European  town,  except  tho  few  housea 
within  the  fort.  Most  of  the  European  settlen 
reside  in  subiuban  houses,  and  repair  in  the  morn- 
ing to  their  offices  in  the  Black  Town,  returning 
in  the  afternoon.  Their  residences  are  chiefiy  on 
the  Choultry  plain,  a  latge  extent  of  surface,  SW. 
of  the  fort,  and  separated  from  it  by  ^e  river 
Triplicane,  which.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dty,  is  croased  by  numerous  bridges.    The  housea 
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all  stand  in  lain^  plots  of  gronnd,  shaded  by  trees, 
and  divided  by  hedges  of  bamboo  or  prickly  pear. 
Few  are  of  more  than  one  story,  bat  they  are  in  a 
pleasing  style  of  architecture,  having  Uieir  por- 
ticoes and  verandahs  supported  by  stuccoed  pillars. 
In  general,  the  rooms  are  not  quite  so  Isige  as 
those  of  the  houses  in  either  Calcutta  or  Bombay, 
but  they  are  more  elennt  and  agreeable.  On  the 
Choultry  plain,  near  Fort  St.  George,  \b  the  go- 
yemor's  residence,  a  large  building,  with  a  spacious 
banquetinji^-hall.  Near  it  are  the  Chepauk 
Gardens,  m  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Nabob 
of  the  Camatic ;  and,  adjacent  to  these,  is  a  mosque 
of  greystone,  with  6  arches  in  front,  and  2  hand- 
some minarets,  the  only  Mohammedan  structure 
of  any  note  at  Madras.  The  descendants  of  the 
former  Portuguese  inhabitants  chiefly  reside  at 
San  Thom^,  a  suburb  on  the  shore,  about  8  m.  S. 
from  the  fort,  with  a  small  cathe<^ral,  and  2  neat 
chapels  under  the  charge  of  a  Portuguese  bishop, 
and  a  few  priests  from  Uoa.  The  Protestant  places 
of  wonhip  are  St.  Geoige's  cathedral  on  the 
Choultry  plain,  5  other  episcopal  churches  and 
chapds,'  a  Scotch  and  an  Armenian  church,  and 
Independent,  Wesleyan,  and  Unitarian  chapels. 
There  are  also  3  Rom.  Cath.  churches.  The  num- 
ber of  native  Christians  is  stated  to  be  very  small, 
though  increasing.  There  are  male  and  female 
orphan  asylums,  many  schools,  and  other  cha- 
ritable institutions,  and  numerous  missionary  es- 
tablishments, both  European  and  American. 

Madras  is  the  seat  of  all  the  chief  government 
offices  for  its  presidency,  of  the  supreme  court,  a 
board  of  revenue,  marine  board,  and  other  esta- 
blishments. In  consequence  of  its  unfortunate 
maritime  poedtion,  it  has  \&»  foreign  trade  than 
the  capitals  of  either  of  the  other  presidencies. 
Its  commerce  is  still,  however,  considerable,  as  it 
is  the  principal  emporium  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  tr»les  direct  with  Great  Britain,  and 
other  European  countries,  the  United  States,  the 
South  American  States,  China,  the  Eastern  Islands, 
the  Birman  Empire,  Calcutta,  and  Ceylon.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  rice  and  other 
grain,  chiefly  from  Bengal;  cotton  piece-goods, 
iron,  copper,  spelter,  and  other  British  manu- 
factures; raw  silk  firom  Bengal  and  China,  with 
betel  or  areca  nut,  gold  dust,  tin,  and  pepper, 
from  the  Malay  countries;  and  rice  and  pepper 
from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  with  teak  timber  irom 
Pegu.  The  exports  consist  of  plain  and  printed 
cottons,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  salt,  Ceylon  pearls, 
chank  shells,  tobacco,  soap,  natron,  some  dyeing 
drugs,  and  coffee,  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore. 

In  Madras  roads,  large  ships  moor  in  from  7  to 
9  fathoms,  with  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  bearing 
WNW.  2  m.  from  shore.  From  Oct  to  Jan.  is 
generaUy  considered  the  most  unsafe  season  of 
the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
storms  and  typhoons.  On  the  15th  of  Oct.  the 
flagstaff  is  struck,  and  not  erected  again  till  the 
15th  of  Dec,  during  which  period  a  ship  coming 
into  the  roads,  or,  indeed,  any  where  withm  sound- 
ings on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  vitiates  her 
insurance.  The  light  within  the  fort  may  be  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship  at  17  m.  distance,  or 
from  the  mast-head,  at  a  distance  of  26  m.^  By 
the  port  regulations,  no  articles  are  to  be  shipped 
or  landed  without  a  permit,  or  after  6  p.m.  Any 
merchandise  attempted  to  be  landed  without  the 
prescribed  forms,  or  that  is  not  entered  in  the 
manifest,  is  liable  to  double  duty ;  and,  where  a 
fraudulent  intention  shall  appear,  to  confiscation. 

Meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  other  provisions  are  to 
be  procured  for  shipping  at  Madras,  but  they  are 
neither  so  good  nor  so  cheap  as  in  Bengal.  Wood 
•and  fuel  are  rather  scarce,  and  dear  in  proportion. 
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Water  is  of  very  good  quality.  On  aeonunt  of 
the  deamess  of  provisions,  wages  are  ccmsiderablT 
higher  than  at  Calcutta,  and  comparatively  few 
servants  are  kept.  The  style  of  living  is  much 
the  same  in  Madras  as  at  Calcutta,  bat  visiting  is 
not  carried  on  upon  so  extensive  a  scale.  Iq  the 
cool  season  assemblies  are  held  in  the  Pantheon, 
a  building  erected  in  the  suburb  of  Yepenr,  and 
occasional  balls  take  place  throughout  the'  year. 
During  the  cool  season,  also,  races  are  held  si  Sc 
Thomas's  Mount,  about  7  m.  from  M«<^wml  The 
road  to  the  racecourse  is  one  of  the  finest  in  India, 
and  shaded  by  trees  through  its  whole  length.  At 
the  foot  of  Mount  St.  lliomas  is  the  principal  can- 
tonment for  the  artillery  of  the  Madras  anny.  with 
a  noble  parade  ground,  considered  one  of  the  hut 
military  stations  in  S.  India. 

Madras  experiences  less  extreme  heat  than  Cal- 
cutta, taking  the  average  of  the  ^ear,  though  no 
much  nearer  the  equator.  The  mimanogi  temp,  in 
Jaiu  1887,  was  65^  Fah. ;  the  maximum  in  May  uf 
the  same  year,  99^ :  the  mean  annual  temp,  was 
81*7^.  Several  extensive  tanks  and  some  ewaiDp8 
surround  the  city  and  its  territory;  but  Madras  ii 
not  said  to  be  particularly  unhealthy. 

The  territory  on  which  Madras  is  situated  forased 
the  first  acquisition  made  on  the  continent  of  India 
by  the  British,  who  obtained  it  by  a  grant  from 
the  rajah  of  Bijnagur  in  1639,  witn  permission  to 
erect  a  fort  thereon.  The  latter,  which  was  forth- 
with built,  was  besieged  in  1702  by  one  of  Ab- 
rungzebe's  generals ;  and  in  1744  b^  the  French 
under  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  to  whom  it  surren- 
dered after  a  bombardment  of  three  days.  It  waa 
restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aix  k 
Chapelle,  and  sustained,  with  cr^t  and  sacccfs. 
a  memorable  sie^  b^  the  French  under  I^r  in 
1758-9,  since  which  it  has  experienced  no  hokile 
attack. 

MADRID,  a  celebrated  city,  and  the  modem 
cap.  of  Spain,  on  the  Manzanaies,  a  tributarv  of 
the  Tagus,  89  m.  N.  by  E.  Toledo,  320  m.  ENE. 
Lisbon,  and  240  m.  S  W .  Bayonne,  at  the  centre  of 
the  chief  lines  of  railway  which  traverse  the  kin;;- 
dom.  Pop.  281,170  in  1857,  of  whom  13&U12 
males,  and  136,146  females.  The  city — ^which  till 
the  time  of  Philip  IL  was  little  more  than  an 
obscure  country  town — stands  in  a  stooy  baxreo 
district,  more  than  2,000  ft.  i^ve  the  sea^  harini; 
no  navigable  river  near  it,  and  extremely  cold  in 
winter  and  unbearably  hot  in  summer;  the  ther- 
mometer, at  the  former  season,  falling  to  IS^.and, 
during  the  latter,  rising  to  110^  or  115^  Fahns- 
heit.  The  variableness  of  temperature,  combined 
with  the  prevalence  of  piercing  £.  and  NE.  wind^ 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  renders  the 
climate  very  unhealthy,  and  espedally  pr^udidal 
to  persons  threatened  with  pulmonary  corapIaiBiS. 
All  authors,  indeed,  agree  that  it  would  hare  bees 
difiicttlt  to  fix  on  a  more  unfavourable  site.  *  From 
the  Somo-Sierra,'  says  a  traveller,  *  to  the  gates  ^4 
Madrid,  a  distance  of  nearly  30  m.,  not  a  tree, 
garden,  nor  country  house  is  to  be  seen,  scarodr 
an  isolated  farm-house  or  cottage,  and  only  thri« 
or  four  yery  inconsiderable  A-illages.  The  \and  is 
chiefly  uncultivated,  and  even  that  part  under  til- 
lage and  producing  grain  is  mostly  covered  with 
weeds  and  stones.  In  the  midst  of  th»  desest 
stands  Madrid,  which  is  not  visible  mure  than  tiro 
leagues*  distance.  From  this  side  it  appears  small 
and  not  striking;  and  although  we  may  coont 
upwards  of  50  spires  and  towers,  none  are*  so  de 
vated  or  impoang  as  to  awaken  curiosity,  like  that 
felt  on  first  discovering  the  towers  of  ^urche»  in 
other  Spanish  cities.  Even  ^  m.  from  the  gatr, 
the  traveller  might  still  belie\'e  hinkaelf  to  be  h<« 
m.  from  any  habitation :  the  road  stretches  away. 
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tpedded  only  by  a  few  mnleB;  there  are  no  car- 
rLi^,  no  bonemen,  scarcely  eren  a  pedestrian ; 
there  is,  in  fact,  not  one  sign  of  vicinity  to  a  great 
dtr.' 

Madrid  occupies  a  ^pAoe  of  nearly  4  sq.  m.,  on 
a  slope  inclining  SSW.  towards  the  Manzanares, 
uWly  in  insignificant  stream  crossed  by  two 
magn^ooit  bridges,  the  size  and  beauty  of  which 
ciintrast  so  strongly  with  the  river  beneath  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  saying,  that  *  the  kings  of 
S^ttia  should  sell  the  bridges,  and  purchase  water 
with  the  money.'    The  river,  however,  sometimes 
swells  to  a  grcAt  height,  and  pours  down  a  mag- 
niiioent  volume  of  water.   The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall,  in  whidi  are  15  stone  gates,  the 
handsomest  bdng  those  of  Alcala,  San  Yincente, 
and  Toledo.     The  interior  comprises  an  old  and 
a  more  modem  quarter,  the  former  built  before 
Madrid  was  Uie  metropolis  of  Spain.    The  £.  and 
more  modem  part  is  not  devoid  of  beautv ;  and  its 
wide  and  well-paved  streets,  lined  with  handsome 
and  lofty  booses,  chiefly  built  with  brick  and  grey 
granite,  the  extensive  and  well-planted  walks,  the 
equam  with  their  elegant  fountains,  and  the  many 
kr^e  and  well-built  public  edifices,  remind  the 
traveller  that  he  is  in  one  of  the  finest,  though 
perhaps  aim  one  of  the  dullest,  capitals  in  Europe. 
The  best  entrance  to  the  city  is  by  the  Saragoeea 
r»ad,  through  the  gate  of  Alcala,  a  noble  Ionic 
Rtnictnre,  with  tluree  arehes,  the  central  one  being 
70  ft.  high.    Within  the  walls,  right  and  left,  is 
the  long,  wide  PradOf  with  its  ro%rs  of  trees  stretch- 
ing in  nne  perspective  for  more  than  \  m.,  and  in 
froot  ia  the  CaUe  de  AlealOf  reaching  into  the 
heart  of  the  dty,  f  m«  in  length,  of  great  width, 
and  flanked  by  a  splendid  range  of  unequal  build- 
iog.^  bat  all  of  luge  mze  and  ^ood  proportions. 
At  its  end  is  the  great  centre,  in  which  most  of 
the  better  streets  terminate,  caiUed  the  Puerto  de 
ScL    Here,  close  to  the  Bolsa,  or  exchange,  is  the 
great  moning  rendezvous,  either  for  business  or 
pieasare.    The  best  streets  uniting  in  this  point 
are  the  CaBe  Matfor^  the  CaUt  de  h  Montem,  and 
the  CaOe  de  las  CarreUiB,  all  busy  thoroughfares, 
with  good  and  showy  shops.    The  CaUe  del  Ar- 
«na/kads  to  the  palace,  and  the  Carrera  de  San 
Ceramimo  is  the  direct  road  to  the  gardens  of  the 
fioen  Betiro.    Among  the  squares  of  Madrid,  the 
largest,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  fronting 
the  palaoe,  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  a  rectangular  area, 
430  ft.  in  length,  and  880  ft.  broad,  surrounded  by 
a  onifonn  range  of  stone  buildings,  5  stories  high, 
the  lower  part  being  open  in  front,  and  supported 
by  piUan  fanning  a  handsome  colonnade.     The 
chief  streets  running  into  it  are  those  of  Atocha 
and  Toledo,  the  latter  pasaing  through  the  Plaza 
de  Cebada  (formerly  tne  place  of  execurion  for 
criminals),  and  through  the  gate  to  the  bridge  of 
ita  own  name.     None  of  these  streets,  however, 
will  bear  any  comparison  with  the  Calle  de  Alcala : 
nuuiy  are  good,  and  very'many  respectable,  tole- 
rably wide,  and  formed  with  lofty  and  well-built 
hoQsea;  bot  there  is  no  other  magnificent  street. 
The  bye-streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  especially 
in  the  SW.  ouarter,  where  decay  of  material,  close- 
oesB  of  bttilaing,  and  extreme  filth  are  the  almost 
onrafying  characteristics. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous is  the  royal  palace,  occopying,  with  its 
gudens,  a  apace  of  nearly  80  acres,  on  the  £.  bank 
of  the  river.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Al- 
cazar of  Philip  11.,  burnt  down  in  1734,  and  has  4 
fronts  of  white  stone  (each  470  ft.  in  length  and 
100  ft.  high),  endoeing  a  spacious  quadrangle. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  costly  mag- 
nificence, perhaps  not  surpassed  in  any  palace  of 
£<in>pe.   The  ceilings  are  chefe-dauvre  of  Mengs, 


Velasquez,  CoTTado,andT!epolo;  the  richest  mar« 
bles  of  Spain  adorn  its  walls,  and  the  rooms  are 
hung  with  paintings  by  the  best  mastera,  and  noble 
mirrors  from  the  manufactory  of  SL  IldefunM). 
Many  of  the  best  pictures,  however,  which  formerly 
adorned  the  palace,  have  been  removed  to  the  royal 
picture-gallery  in  the  Prado.  But  the  armoury  of 
the  palace  is  especially  curious,  and  presents  numc^ 
rous  specimens  of  arms  and  acoutrements  taken 
frpm  the  Moors  bv  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  his 
victorious  generals.  The  other  chief  public  build- 
ings are,  the  custom-house,  a  handsome  range  of 
building,  820  ft  in  length;  the  Buena-vista  pa- 
lace, now  used  as  a  museum  of  civil  en^neering ; 
and  the  palace  of  the  council  of  Castile,  in  the 
Calle  de  Alcala ;  the  post-oflice,  in  the  Puerta  del 
Sol ;  the  national  printing  office,  in  the  Calle  de 
las  Carretas ;  the  duke  of  Liria's  palace,  contain- 
ing a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  near  the  gate  of 
St.  Bernardino,  in  the  N.  quarter  of  the  city;  the 
palace  of  the  duke  of  Berwick ;  and  the  national 
gallery,  in  the  Prado.  Madrid,  though  a  bishop's 
see,  has  no  cathedral ;  but  there  are  about  seventy 
churches,  amonp^  which  the  churehes  of  San  Isidro 
and  the  Vbitation  are  alone  worthy  of  notice,  the 
rest  being  externally  and  internally  barbarous. 
'  No  mad  architect,'  says  a  modem  traveller, '  ever 
dreamt  of  a  distortion  of  members  so  capriciouH, 
of  a  twist  of  pillars,  cornices,  or  pediments  so  wild 
and  fantastic,  but  that  a  real  sample  of  it  may  be 

Produced  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  churches  of 
fadrid.  They  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
small  and  poor  both  in  marbles  and  pictures.  Their 
altars  are  piles  of  wooden  ornaments  heaped  up  to 
the  ceiling  and  stuck  full  of  wax-lights,  which 
more  than  once  have  set  fire  to  the  whole  church.' 
Madrid  had  formerly  several  hundred  convents ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  these  have  been  pulled 
down  to  widen  the  streets,  while  others  have  been 
converted  to  more  useful  purposes.  The  walks 
constitute  a  grand  feature  of^  the  city.  The  Prado, 
or  public  promenade,  is  as  fashionably  attende<l, 
especially  on  Sunday,  as  Hyde  Park  'in  London. 
It  is  nearly  2  m.  long,  and  comprises  a  broad  walk, 
called  the  mlon,  flanked  by  several  of  less  width, 
thickly  shaded  with  ehn  trees ;  contiguous  to  it 
is  the  garden  of  the  Buen  Retirot  the  palace  of  that 
name  having  been  demolished ;  and  still  further 
S.  are  the  shady  gardens  called  Leu  Deliciae,  lead- 
ing to  the  Canal  de  Manzanares,  which  was  once 
intended  to  connect  Madrid  with  the  Tagus  at 
Toledo.  These  walks,  in  the  aftern  oons  of  autumn , 
are  crowded  with  the  most  respectable  inhab.,  nor 
can  any  better  idea  of  the  out-of-door  appearance 
of  the  pop.  be  got  than  by  observing  them  on  the 
Prado.  In  the  spring,  however,  the  scene  is  varied 
bv  visits  to  Aranjuez,  a  beautiful  park  near  the 
Tagus,  forming  a  verdant  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert.  Nearly  all  the  ladies  seen  here  wear  black 
silk  dresses  and  shawls,  or  rather  mantillas,  of  va- 
rious colours,  while  their  head-dress  consists  only 
of  a  slight  veil  attached  to  the  hair  by  a  comb, 
and  falling  on  the  shoulder;  and  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  they  wear  the  mantilla  and  veil 
gives  to  them  all  an  attractive  air.  The  dress  of 
the  men  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the 
French ;  but  they  usually  cover  their  persons  with 
large  cloaks,  which,  from  the  manner  of  wearing 
them,  have  rather  a  graceful  appearance. 

The  state  of  education  in  Madrid,  formerly  very 
defective,  has  been  greatly  improved  withm  the 
last  20  or  80  years.  The  2  principal  educational 
establishments  are  tiie  Colegio  Imperial  and  the 
Semmario  de  Noblee,  schools  or  colleges  frequented 
by  the  better  classes.  The  instruction  given  to 
females  is,  however,  most  superficial;  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  gergraphy  are  taught,  in  con- 
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ncctionwith  music  and. other  accomplishments; 
but  few  ladies  attain  to  any  thin^  like  literary 
distinction,  and  the  majority  are  said  to  be  '  ip^o- 
rant  almost  beyond  belief.'  Closely  connected  vrith 
the  edacational  establishments  are  the  various 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  most  of  which  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  crown.  The  Academy 
of  History,  which  has  a  handsome  mansion  in  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  was  instituted  in  1735,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  authentic  materials  for  the 
nistory  and  geography  of  Spain  and  her  posses- 
sions, and  has  published,  amon^t  other  useful 
works,  an  historico-f^cographical  dictionary  of 
Spain  and  Navarre.  The  Academia  de  la  Lengua 
has  for  its  object  the  perfection  of  the  Castilian 
language,  and  with  this  view  has  published  a  dic- 
tionar>',  grammar,  and  other  works  on  Spanish 
philology.  There  are  also  academies  of  science, 
the  fine  arts,  medicine,  and  rural  economy,  all  of 
which  arc  more  or  less  useful  in  promoting  their 
respective  objects. 

The  public  collections  comprise, — 1.  the  royal 
library,  with  200,000  printed  volumes,  besides 
many  valuable  Arabic  and  other  MSS.,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  coins ;  2.  the  librarv  of  San  Isidro, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesmts,  and  contain- 
ing upwards  of  60,000  volumes;  8.  the  museum 
of  natural  hLstory,  in  which,  besides  other  good 
specimens,  is  the  great  fnepatherium^  described  by 
Cuvier;  4.  the  botanical  garden  and  library ;  and, 
5.,  the  national  picture-gallery,  equal  in  extent, 
and  perhaps  little  inferior  in  excellence,  to  the 
largest  in  Europe.  To  the  lover  of  the  Spanish 
school,  this  gallerv  possesses  attractions  which  no 
other  can  oiler,  ^besides  42  pictures  of  Murillo,  it 
contains  55  of  Velasquez,  29  of  Espanolctto,  17  of 
Juanes,  6  of  Alonzo  Cano,  and  manv  by  other 
native  painters;  there  are  also  nearly  500  pic- 
tures of  the  Italian  schools,  and  about  800  of  the 
Flemish  school ;  and  in  the  Sola  Retervada  are 
several  master-pieces  of  Titian  and  Rubens. 

The  theatrical  amusements  of  Madrid  are  con- 
fined to  two  small  establishments,  managed  by  the 
ayuntamiento  or  city  counciL  At  these  theatres, 
called  the  Teettro  de  la  Cruz  and  the  Teatro  del 
Principe,  Spanish  comedy  and  Italian  operas  are 
indiscriminately  represented :  the  musical  depart- 
ment is  on  the  whole  well  conducted :  the  plays 
are  of  the  most  trifling  description,  more  resem- 
bling low  farces  than  regular  comedies ;  but  they 
represent  pure  and  unadulterated  pictures  of  the 
intrigues  and  low  life  of  Spain,  and  exhibit  a 
truth  and  spirit  nnknown  on  any  other  stage.  The 
great  and  all-absorbing  amusement,  however,  of 
the  people  of  Madrid  ^called  by  their  countrymen, 
Madnknoe)t  is  the  bull-fight,  held  on  certain 
Monday  afternoons  daring  the  season,  in  a  laige 
of)en  amphitheatre,  outside  the  ^te  of  Alcala. 
Monday  m  Madrid  is  always  a  kind  of  holyday, 
and  in  the  afternoon  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  bull-ring  are  in  commotion :  the  street  of  Alcala 
is  filled  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  a  dense 
crowd  of  all  ranks,  some  on  foot  and  others  in 
carriages,  all  hastening  to  the  same  point.  The 
amphitheatre  will  accommodate  17,000  spectators ; 
the  central  area  has  a  diameter  of  280  ft.,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  fence,  behind  tiie  exterior 
of  which  the  benches  rise  tier  above  tier  to  the 
outer  wallf  where,  at  the  top  of  all,  and  shaded 
with  awnings  and  blinds,  are  the  boxes  occupied 
by  persons  of  rank  and  property.  The  intense 
interest  which  the  spectators  of  all  classes,  women 
as  well  as  men,  feel  in  this  butcher-lUce  sport,  is 
visible  throughout,  and  often  loudly  expressed. 
The  expenses  of  these  exhibitions  are  very  heavy; 
but  the  receipts  are  greater,  leaving  a  liandsome 
sum  for  tlie  General  Hospital,  which,  it  is  said, 


draws  from  them  a  zevenne  of  300,000  reals,  or 
8,000/.  sterling. 

Madrid  has  numerous  benevolent  institations 
for  the  relief  of  indigence  and  the  cure  of  disease, 
many  of  which  are  supported  by  handsome  endow- 
ments. The  roval  hospital  of  San  Fernando,  a 
very  large  establishment  somewhat  like  an  English 
workhouse,  and  the  mendicity  institution  for  th« 
reception  of  beggars,  formerly  the  greatest  nuLsanoe 
in  Madrid,  are  doing  much  good ;  and  the  General 
Hospital  not  (mlv  gives  relief  to  die  sick  poor,  bat 
serves  as  a  practical  school  for  the  studoits  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  A  momt  de  piHe^  like  that 
in  Paris,  lends  money  on  security,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  at  Madrid  no  tntertsi  is  taken,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment  being  borne  by  the 
government. 

Madrid  has  scarcely  any  manufacturing  industrr; 
nor  is  it  possible,  from  its  situation,  at  a  distance 
from  any  navigable  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
stony,  unproductive  desert,  that  it  can,  in  tlm 
respect,  materially  improve,  even  if  that  love  of  the 
datcefar  niente,  which  pervades  all  classes  of  the 
population,  should  be  given  up.  As  it  is,  the 
workmen  of  the  city  are  Catalans,  Yalencians, 
Aragonese,  Asturians,  and  Galidans:  in  short, 
every  article  in  Madrid,  wheUier  of  mannfactnriDg 
or  farming  industry,  is  exotic  Its  fruit  comes 
from  a  dutance  of  50  m.,  butter  from  Aragon, 
oranges  and  lemons  from  Valencia,  and  dates  from 
Murcia.  A  manufactory  of  porcekdn  and  another 
of  carpets  are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  most  probably  with  little  profit. 
The  price  of  provisions  and  the  general  expenses 
of  living  are  very  high,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing  almost  every  article  from  a 
distance,  and  the  want  of  water  caniaee.  The 
markets  are  well  supplied  with  meat,  poiutnr,  and 
vegetables ;  but  fish  and  milk  are  scarce.  CoflTee 
is  cheaper  than  in  England ;  but  tea  and  sugar 
are  scarce,  dear,  and  bad.  Fruit  is  abundant  uid 
very  cheap.  Fuel  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
articles,  and  lodgings  fetch  as  high  rents  as  those 
in  the  best  situations  in  London. 

The  state  of  society  in  Madrid  must  be  letmt 
from  viewing  the  habits  of  the  middle  classes; 
for  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger,  evni 
with  good  introductions,  to  know  enough  of  the 
aristocracy  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  their 
domestic  habits,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
general  poverty,  which,  with  the  high  rate  d 
living  in  Madrid,  is  a  verv  efiectual  bar  to  hospi- 
tality. Almost  all  families,  except  those  in  the 
very  highest  ranks,  live,  as  in  Paris  and  Edin- 
burgh, m  stories  or  flats,  each  story  being  a  dis- 
tinct house.  The  outer  door,  which  u  df  enormous 
strength,  has  a  small  window  or  grating,  with  a 
sliding  shutter,  and  the  usual  salutation  from  the 
porter,  when  one  rings  for  admittance,  is  Qtunetf 
10  which  the  proper  reply  ia  Genie  de  pax  (people 
of  peace) ;  and  the  door,  in  ordinary  cases,  is 
opcaied.  This  precaution  of  surveying  stnngen 
before  admission  is,  perhaps,  attributable  to  steel- 
ing of  personal  insecurity,  conseouent  on  bad  go- 
vernment and  religious  persecution.  A  suite  of 
apartments  usually  consists  of  a  large,  well  lighted, 
and  respectably  furnished  saloon,  wlUi  a  recess  on 
one  side,  in  which  \b  a  bed,  wholly  unconcealed, 
and  without  curtains ;  and  at  another  side  is  a 
door-way  leading  into  a  smaller  chamber,  similarly 
fumisheid  to  that  just  described.  The  ladv's  boo- 
doir  is  always  handsomely  decorated;  and  the 
worst  rooms  in  an  establishment  are  inrarisbly 
the  library,  or  study,  and  the  dining-room,  both  of 
which  are  small  and  wretchedly  fuinished.  The 
apartments  are  kept  remarkablycleaiu  The  man* 
ner  of  living  in  Madrid  ia  somewhat  more  geoe- 
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nms  than  in  the  N.  provinces.  A  nther  ricb  sonp 
u  usually  added  to  the  everlasting  oUa,  or  cochidOf 
vhich  is  maeh  better  made  and  more  highly  sea- 
MDed  than  in  the  rest  of  Spain ;  and  dinner  is 
alvsvs  followed  by  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  ftuits, 
accompanied  bj  a  moderate  supply  of  Yaldepenas 
and  odier  good  native  wines.  The  inhabs.,  except 
the  tndespeoplei  rise  late,  and  breakfast  on  choco- 
late between  10  and  11.  Lounging,  reading,  gr  a 
strtill  to  the  cafiis,  occupies  the  men,  dressing  and 
\-Uitiiig  the  ladies,  till  dinner  (about  three),  after 
which  follows  the  siesta,  a  season  of  almost  uni- 
T«n«l  repoee  m  Madrid.  The  shops  then  are 
either  shut,  or  a  curtain  is  drawn  befdke  the  door ; 
Lhe  shotten  of  every  window  are  closed ;  scarcely 
s  r»pectable  person«  is  seen  in  the  streets ;  the 
BUll-keepen  spread  cloths  over  their  wares,  and 
go  to  Bleep ;  groups  of  the  poor  and  idle  are  seen 
stretched  in  the  shade;  and  even  the  Gallician 
vater-caniefB,  seized  with  the  general  drowsiness, 
make  pillows  of  their  water-casks.  The  siesta 
over,  the  ladies  sit  in  the  balconies,  and  the  gentle- 
mea  smoke  their  cigars,  till  the  time  for  the  lounge 
oD  the  PtmIo  ;  and  then  comes  the  tertuHaj  a  very 
pleasant  and  social  meeting  for  chit-chat  and 
muide,  closing  the  day  of  Madrid.  Dinner  parties 
are  seldom  or  nevo*  given,  and  there  are  no  regu- 
lar partiea  except  balls ;  and  those  not  frequent, 
and  nnaccompanied  by  an^  refreshment  beyond 
a$m  fnaau  The  best  national  manners  are  not, 
a»  ia  other  countries^  to  be  found  in  the  cap.,  where 
ererything  is  sacrificed  to  the  rage  for  imitating 
the  Frenoi  and  EngUsh — a  feature  which  dis- 
tiogaiahea  the  Maeirilenot  from  all  other  SpaniaxdSw 
Murals  in  all  rlafwwwj  especially  the  higher,  are 
said  to  be  in  the  most  degruled  state. 

Madrid  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  3faMtua 
Carpekatonim,  a  fortified  town  belonnng  to  the 
Carpeunl  It  was  afterwards  called  Mi^oritum, 
vas  taken  and  sacked  in  1109  by  the  Moors,  who 
gare  it  its  present  name.  Henry  III.  repaired 
and  enlaiged  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
ceotniy,  and  Philip  II.  made  it  the  capital  of  Spain. 
It«  subaequent  hiatory  to  the  time  of  the  French 
var  ia  unimportant.  *  On  the  23rd  of  March  the 
city  was  entoed  by  the  French  troops  under  Murat, 
and  the  nnral  family  was  induced  to  remove  into 
France.  Joeqih  Bonaparte  was  then  made  king ; 
but  both  he  and  the  French  army  were,  two  months 
afterwuda,  obliged  by  the  inhabs.,  who  rose  in  a 
^jy  to  evacuate  the  town.  In  the  December 
following,  Madrid  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  in 
P«rBon,  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  reinstated. 
The  &igliah  troops  occupied  it  for  a  short  time  in 
1>^12,  and  it  was  again  visited,  in  1828,  by  the 
French  under  the  Due  d'Angouleme. 

MADKIDEJOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cas- 
tile, prov.  La  Mancha,  89  m.  NN£.  Ciudad-Real, 
ud  <>5  m.  S.  Madrid.  Po|).  6,828  in  1857.  The 
town  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and  exposed  plain, 
on  the  great  road  from  Madrid  through  Aranjuez 
to  Jaen  and  Granada,  the  neighbourhood  being 
rendered  not  only  unhealthy,  but  also,  in  some 
psts,  nnproductive  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Amaigmlio,  which  ofloi  greatly  injure  the  town, 
ud  deprive  the  people  of  their  means  of  support. 
"Hie  only  public  buildings  are  two  par.  churches 
>nd  a  hospital;  nor  are  there  more  than  a  dozen 
^*Md  booses  in  the  place.  A  manufactory  of  seige 
i«  the  onlv  branch  of  industry  in  the  town;  but 
the  neighbouriiood  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  crops 
of  fiallion  and  for  extensive  sheep-fazming. 

MADDRA  and  DINDIGUL,  a  district  of  British 
India,  preiid.  Madraa,  prov.  Camatic,  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  Hindostan,  between  lat  9^  and  10O45' 

\  and  long.  7T>  10'  and  790  10*  E.,  hAving  N. 

Tnchinopoly  and  Coimbatoor,  W.  Cochin  and  Tra- 
VouflL 
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▼ancore,  8.  Tinnevelly  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar, 
and  £.  the  latter  and  Tanjore.  Area,  7,666  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,766,791  m  1862.  The  pop.  are  chiefly  Hin- 
doos of  the  Sudra  caste.  The  N.  and  W.  parts  of 
this  district  are  motmtainous,  the  S.  and  £.  level. 
The  hilly  parts  are  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys, 
the  principal  being  that  of  Dindigul;  but  the  plain 
country  of  Madura  is  by  far  the  most  productive 
pNortion  of  the  surface.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
river  Yighey,  which  rises  in  this  district,  and,  after 
a  course  eastward  for  about  146  m.,  falls  hito  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar.  A  few  swamps  exist  on  the 
shore.  The  island  of  Ramisseram  belongs  to  this 
district  The  climate  of  the  hills  is  cool  and 
healthy,  but  the  wind  often  blows  with  great 
violence.  In  the  S.  it  is  much  warmer,  the  temp, 
in  April  and  May  ranging  between  70^  and  98^ 
Fahr.  Different  kinds  of  paddy  are  grown  in  the 
low  country,  irrigation  being  there  facilitated  by 
plenty  of  streams  and  tanlu:  the  husbandrv  la 
tolerably  good,  though  not  so  perfect  as  in  Tanjore. 
In  Dindifful,  the  dry  culture  is  to  the  wet  as  4  to 
1 ;  and  the  inhab.  are  in  much  less  comfortable 
circumstances  than  those  of  the  S.  Property  is 
much  subdivided :  some  individuals  occupy  only 
the  20th  part  of  an  acre,  and  few  have  more  than 
186  acres.  Madura  ia  celebrated  for  its  piece  goods 
and  its  dyers;  and  its  artisans  in  gold  and  silver 
are  in  many  places  much  above  mediocrity.  Its 
chief  exports  are  piece  goods,  cotton,  paddy,  and 
chanks ;  its  chief  imports,  betel  nut,  chay  root, 
cocoa  nuts,  and  oil  seeds.  This  district  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Hegia  PmuiionU  of  Ptolemy,  having 
been  anciently  governed  by  a  Pandian  family, 
and  is  one  of  the  holy  countnes  of  Southem  India. 
It  has  numerous  fine  temples,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  former  Hindoo  grandeur.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  by  the  nabob  of  Aroot,  in 
1801. 

Madura,  a  town  of  S.  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the 
preceding  district,  on  the  Yighey,  186  m.  NNE. 
Cape  Comorin,  and  270  m.  SW.  Madras,  on  the 
Great  Southern  of  India  railway.  Pop.  estim.  at 
20,000.  The  town  is  sunrounded  by  a  bastioned 
but  dilapidated  stone  wall ;  streets  wide  and  regu- 
lar, public  edifices  magnificent,  but  private  dwell- 
ings mean  and  wretched.  It  has  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  specimens  of  Hindoo  architecture 
extant.  The  palace  is  a  vast  pile,  with  a  dome 
90  ft  in  diameter;  but  it  is  much  dilapidated :  the 
great  temple,  with  its  spacious  areas,  choultries, 
and  four  colossal  porticoes,  each  a  pyramid  of  ten 
stories,  covers  an  extent  of  ground  idmost  sufficient 
for  the  site  of  a  town.  In  front  of  the  latter  ia 
a  celebrated  choultry,  or  inn,  812  ft  in  length, 
ornamented  with  polished  green  stone  columns 
and  grotesque  sculptures.  During  the  Camatic 
wars,  firom  1740  to  1760,  Madura  underwent  many 
sieves. 

Madura,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  N£.  coast  of  Java, 
with  which  island  it  is  politically  included,  under 
the  Dutch  government    (See  Java.) 

MAESE.    (SeeMKus^ 

MAESTRICHT  (an.  Trajeehu  ad  Moaam),  a 
fortified  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Limburg,  of  which 
it  ia  the  cap.,  on  the  Maese,  14  m.  N.  by  E.  Liege, 
and  67  m.  £.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  from  Has- 
selt  to  Cologne.  Pop.  28,080  in  1861.  Maestricht 
is  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Holland,  bdng 
defended  by  numerous  bastions  and  trenches :  It 
is  well  buut,  with  wide,  clean,  and  well-paved 
streets.  The  market  is  held  in  the  great  square, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  town-hali, 
built  in  1662,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
structures  in  the  kingdom.  The  place  d'armea  ia 
also  a  fine  open  space  planted  with  rows  of  trees 
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aad  moch  fre(|ueDted  as  a  promenade.  Among 
the  other  public  buildings  are  oomprised  the  ex« 
change,  the  church  of  St.  Servais,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  ueatie ;  and  in  the  town  are  10  churches,  2 
hoepitaI^  2  orphan  asylums,  a  lazaretto,  athe- 
n»nm,  fine  public  library,  and  society  of  agricul- 
ture. Maestricht  is  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  prov.  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assizes  and 
primary  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  llie  industry  of  the  town  comprises 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  flannels, 
cotton  and  woollen  yam,  fire-arms,  pins,  starch, 
and  tobacco;  besides  which  there  are  sosp-fao- 
tories,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  dye-houses.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  various  places 
on  the  Maese  by  means  of  baijgjes,  and  steamers 
ply  daily  between  Maestricht,  Lie^e,  and  Namur. 
Three  laige  fairs  are  held  here  dunng  the  vear  for 
horses  and  cattle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
(crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge)  is  the  citadel  or 
lort  of  Petersbeig,  in  the  suburb  of  Wyk,  famous 
for  its  extensive  subterranean  stone  quarry,  con- 
taining numerous  intricate  galleries  and  passa^, 
and  abounding  with  curious  marine  and  saurian 
fossils,  some  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 

MAGDALEN  A.  a  river  of  S.  America,  and,  next 
to  the  Orinoco,  the  principal  in  the  republic  of 
New  Granada,  thnmgh  the  centre  of  which  it 
flows,  from  S.  to  N..  through  9  de^.  of  latitude. 
It  rises  in  the  small  lake  of  Papa&  m  the  Andes, 
about  lat  2°  N.,  and  long.  76®  26'  W.,  and  runs 
for  at  least  500  m.  between  the  middle  and  £. 
diains  of  the  Cordillera.  Its  entire  course  may  be 
estimated  at  about  800  m. :  it  enters  the  Caribbean 
Sea  about  65  m.  NE.  Cartagena,  and  40  ul  SW. 
Santa  Marta.  Its  principal  tributary,  the  Cauca, 
flows  between  the  central  and  W.  chains  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  joins  it  from  the  W.,  between  150 
and  200  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  other  affluents  are 
the  Sogamoza,  Sesar,  and  Bogota.  The  towns  of 
Nayva,  Honda,  and  Monpox  are  on  its  banks. 
The  descent  of  the  Magdalena  is  20  inches  a  mile, 
and  the  strength  of  its  waters  u  such,  that  they 
preserve  their  freshness  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  mouth.  The  Magdalena  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Honda,  in  lat  5^  14'  N.,  near  which  the 
navisation  is  interrupted  by  cataracts;  but  its 
rapidity  is  such,  that  a  distance  of  10  leagues  a 
day  is  reckoned  very  good  progress  in  ascending 
the  river,  for  a  ckampaUf  or  flat^bottomed  boat, 
manned  by  24  bogas,  or  rowers.  The  oppressive 
heat  of  the  dimate,  the  abundance  of  caymans, 
and  .the  swarms  of  musquitoe  and  other  insects 
that  infest  the  river,  contribute  to  render  the  na- 
vigation both  dangerous  and  unpleasant ;  but  the 
Magdalena  is,  notwithstanding,  the  main  route  for 
the  commercial  and  other  intercourse  of  the  inland 
prov.  of  New  Granada  with  the  ocean. 

MAGDEBURG,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussia,  cap. 
of  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Elbe,  and  on  the 
railwav  from  Brunswick  to  Berlin,  74  m.  SW. 
Berlin*,  and  50  m.  ESE.  Brunswick.  Pop.  67,607 
in  1861,  excL  of  a  garrison  of  7,804.  Magdebuig 
is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  and,  from  Uie  aug- 
mentation and  improvement  of  its  defences  since 
the  war,  it  is  now  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
in  Europe.  The  citadel,  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
serves  also  as  a  state  prison.  Baron  Trenck  and 
Lafayette  having,  among  others,  been  confined 
m  It. 

Magdeburg  is  divided  into  the  Old  town,  with 
the  sabnib  ^edrichstadt,  together  composiDgthe 
ancient  fortress;  and  the  New  town— -pop.  18,452 
in  1861~and  suburb  of  Sudeaboig,  with  a  pop.  of 
5,242  in  1861.  The  fortificationa  are  so  extensive 
that  it  would  require  an  axmy  of  60,000  men  to 
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invest  the  city*  Magdeboig  has  one  good  and 
spacious  street,  called  the  Broadway,  but  all  the 
other  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  sie 
two  large  public  souaren,  in  one  of  which  is  the 
cathednL  This,  wnich  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
structures  of  N.  Germany,  was  erected  between 
1211  and  1868,  and  has  been  recently  repaired  si 
a  cost  of  800,000  dollars.  It  has  two  towea 
each  840  ft.  in  height,  a  lofty  vault,  a  haDdsouK 
h^h  altar,  and  numerous  tombs  and  monament«, 
among  which  is  that  of  Otho  the  Great  and  his 
empress. 

Magdebuig  has  fifteen  churchcfl,  one  of  which  » 
for  B.  Catholics,  a  synsgogue,  an  ecclesissyical 
seminary,  a  female  high  school,  or  royal  boaidiD| 
house  for  the  education  of  girls,  a  teacbcn*  semi- 
nary, with  schools  for  agriculture,  commerce,  a&d 
niigery ;  five  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  work- 
bouse,  a  humane  ustitution,  a  saving  bank,  ind 
various  charities;  an  arsenalf  extensive  bairacb. 
and  other  militaiy  establishments ;  several  pvbbc 
libraries,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  mi 
u  the  seat  of  the  government,  of  the  board  of 
taxation,  the  superior  courts  of  justice,  the  eoun- 
dl,  and  the  military  commandant  of  Pnunan 
Saxony.  From  its  position  on  the  Elbe,  sad  at 
the  junction  of  two  important  Unea  of  cailvar. 
it  is  an  entrtpSi  for  the  merchandise  imporud 
into  and  exported  from  the  central  parts  of  Ga- 
many.  In  other  respects,  also,  it  b  very  favour-  I 
ably*situated  for  commerce.  A  canal,  ooounendnj;  ! 
about  20  m.  below  the  dty,  connecta  the  Hatd  I 
with  the  Elbe,  giving  Magdebuig  a  direct  watex  i 
communication  with  Berlin  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder;  and  it  is  also  the  centre  of  a  number «^ 
great  roads  which  lead  to  all  the  cities  and  tovu 
of  importance  within  a  radius  of  50  m.  Its  masn- 
factures,  which  are  considerable,  consist  of  aXk, 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fiihrics;  dl-cbth,  bat& 
gloves,  tobacco,  soap,  earthenware,  refined  aopr. 
chicory,  and  vinegar,  with  numaous  tanneries, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  A  large  ouaatity  tf 
salt  is  made  in  its  neiK^hboortiood.  It  has  sevffil 
native  banking  eetabushments,  and  a  taianch  of 
the  roval  bank  of  Berlin.  Several  neiniiapers  afe 
pubUsned  in  the  town,  which  has  mufomly  as 
air  of  bustle  and  activi^. 

Magdebuig  was  repaired  by  CbaiicmagDe,  and 
improved  and  enlaiged  by  Otho  the  Great  It 
has  suffered  numerous  siegesi  In  1631  it  wa» 
taken  by  assault  by  the  Imperialista  under  THIt. 
by  whom  it  was  given  up  to  military  cxecntka. 
and  was  nearly  burned  bo  the  ground.  It  is  ih« 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  natural  pbilowpta 
Otto  de  Gnericke,  and  of  the  poet  Schnltz. 

MAGELLAN,  or  MAGJ^HAENS  (^^TKAH 
OF),  a  strait  at  the  &  extremity  of  &  America, 
separating  Patagonia  from  Tierra  del  Fncgo,  Cla- 
rence IsUmd,  and  the  Isle  of  Deaolataon.  It  ex- 
tends from  Capes  de  las  Viiginas  ard  Ed{«rits 
Santo,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Ca^  Victoria  aiid  de 
los  Pilares,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  ^ 
about  800  m.,  having  a  breadth  varying  finiiB  It 
to  40  m.  It  has  an  additional  cosnmiinifarii* 
with  the  Pacific  by  Cockbnm  Chaniiel  and  Mac- 
dalen  Sound.  Its  shores  are  lolly  aad  gesiralh 
rugged,  and  its  depth  is  in  some  parta  vety  gnat. 
no  bottom  having  been  found  with  onwards  d 
1,500  ft  of  line.  Some  safe  and  ezoalkat  bs>9 
communicate  with  it;  but,  generally  yakiny. 
its  passage  is  extremely  dangerous,  both  iron  th< 
violence  of  the  currents  and  the  sudden  and  hmry 
tempests  to  which  it  is  sa^ect.  It  waa  dmtormi 
by  Magelhaen,  a  famous  Pottuguese  aavigaHsr  ia 
the  service  of  Spain,  in  1520.  Diakc  travaned :: 
in  his  voyage  loand  the  world,  and  at  has  odi* 
been  frequently  explored  by  Biitiah  iiavigat<n 


MAGGIORE  (LAGO  DI) 

MAGGIORE  (LAGO  DI),  or  Lake  of  Locarno, 
(an.  Laau  Fer&amrf),  a  famous  lake  of  N.  Italy, 
lying  panJv  in  Italy,  and  partly  within  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Tesain.  It  is  lonfi:  and  nanrow,  stretch- 
mg  above  40  m.  from  Magadino  at  its  N.,  to 
Sesto-Calende  at  iu  S.  extremity;  while  in  iU 
wid»t  parts,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Toce, 
it  is  sboat  6  m.  across,  but  its  ordinary  breadth 
does  not  exceed  ftom  2  to  3  m.  Its  general  direc- 
tion is  9SW.  and  NNE.,  and  it  may,  in  fact,  be 
considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  Tessino^  which 
enters  it  at  its  N.,  and  leaves  it  at  its  S.  extre- 
mitr.  In  addition  to  the  Upper  or  N.  Tessino,  it 
RceiTcs  on  its  W.  the  waters  of  the  Toce,  and  on 
its  £.  ride  those  of  the  Tresa,  flowing  from  the 
Lifro  di  Logano.  Its  only  outlet  is  the  Lower  or 
S.  Tessino.  In  some  phuxs  it  is  not  lees  than  300 
fathoms  deep ;  its  waters,  which  are  clear  and  of 
i  greeniab  tinge,  are  well  stocked  with  fish ;  and, 
like  all  Alpine  lakes,  its  navigation  is  dangerous 
fiun  sadden  squalls. 

The  scenery  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  very 
Tnied.  That  of  the  apper  part  is  ^Id  and  monn- 
tsinooa.  its  northern  brancn  opening  into  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps, 
which  fonn  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  in  the 
hick  groond.  Towards  the  E.  and  S^  the  moun< 
tains  gxadnally  decline  to  the  plain  of  Lom 
bard  J ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  of  a  more 
quiet  and  softened  character,  yet  still  very  beau* 
tifiiL  Its  immediate  shores  are  richly  fringed 
vith  wood,  occasionally  broken  by  picturesque 
ciigs,  topped  with  castles  and  churches,  and 
with  nomcroas  villages  stretching  along  the  watcor's 
edge.  Though  inferior  in  wildneas  and  sublimity 
to  the  I<ake  of  Como,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  that  of 
hipno^  the  softer  beauties  of  this  lake  are  gene- 
nOv  allowed  to  be  the  more  attractive,  contrasted, 
u  they  sre,  with  the  distant  grandeur  of  the 
Aljune  chain. 

The  Borromean  Islands,  firom  which  this  lake 
bas  derived  a  great  portion  of  its  celebrity,  are 
eitiiated  in  a  bay,  on  its  W.  side,  opposite  to  the 
Dxnths  of  the  Toce.  Of  these  the  laola  Befia  and 
tfae  Iteh  Madrt  are  the  most  famoua  They  are 
«f  soaU  size,  and,  ptrevionsly  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  were  little  better  than  bare  rocks, 
bat  being  the  property  of  Count  Vitaliano  Borro- 
meo,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  St.  Carlo  Bor- 
>^eo^  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  residence, 
ud  to  convert  them,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
time,  into  a  sort  of  Italian  paradise.  They  were 
eopcM^nently  covered  with  earth  brought  firom  the 
Ainmg  mainland,  formed  (especially  the  Isola 
oells)  into  splendid  terraces,  lined  with  trees  and 
itatnes,  and  ornamented  with  superb  palaces.  Un- 
lackily,  however,  nothing  is  natural ;  all  is  art 

*  On  er^  side  you  look,  behold  the  waH ! 
no  pleaainK  hitricaclea  hitervene, 
Ko  artful  wildneas  to  petplez  the  scene ; 
Orove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
m.  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
Thegaffiing eye  inverted  nature  sees, 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees  I ' 

Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Iv.  1. 114. 

For  a  lengthened  period,  however,  these  islands 
were  the  theme  of  imiversal  admiration ;  but  as  a 
Mmpler  and  purer  taste  began  to  prevail,  they 
c«me  to  be  regarded  with  very  different  feelings, 
and  have  kttedy,  perhaps,  been  too  much  depre- 
^ted.  These  are  now  usually  looked  upon,  by 
l^hshmen  at  least,  as  little  better  than  'quar- 
nes  above  ground;'  and  as  evincing  only  the 
wealth,  extravaganoe,  and  bad  taste  of  their 
Kwder, 

.^AGmDANAO,  or  MINDANAO,  the  most  S. 
« the  Philippine  Islands,  which  see. 
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KAGNESIA  ad  S^lam  (now  MANISA),  an 
ancient  town,  of  some  celebrity,  in  Asiatic  Turkey^ 
28  m.  NE.  Smyrna.  Pop.  about  30,000,  of  whom 
4,000  are  Greeks,  2,000  Annenians,  and  a  few 
Jews.  It  is  situated  near  the  Kodus,  or  an.  Her-, 
mwA,  embosomed  in  hills  long  noted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  loadstones,  and  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  neatest  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  being  in  the 
width  of  its  streets,  and  other  respects,  tar  supe- 
rior to  Smyrna.  The  principal  buildings  are  two 
mosques,  with  double  minarets,  indicating  a  royal 
foundation,  and  the  interior  of  each  is  adorned 
with  paintings,  lamps,  ivory  balls,  and  ostriches* 
eggs,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mosques  of 
Constantinople.  There  are  28  other  mosques,  and 
the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews  have  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship.  A  Jewish  college,  lu- 
natic asylum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Amurath 
II.  are  the  only  other  public  edifices,  except  the 
khans,  which  are  numerous  and  well  built.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  goats' 
hair  shawls,  employs  many  of  the  inhab.,  and  the 
town  derives  some  imp<irtance  from  being  on  the 
great  road  between  Smyrna  and  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Magiienia  was,  in  all  probability, colonised  by  the 
Magnesians  of  Thessaly,  not  long  after  the  found- 
ation of  C;irme  and  Smyrna,  two  other  ^oliaa 
cities.  It  IS  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  signal 
victory  obtained  bv  the  Romans,  under  the  two 
Scipios,  over  the  forces  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  was  consequently  obliged  to  retire  beyond 
the  chain  of  Taurus,  and  leave  Asia  Minor  at  the 
disposal  of  the  conquerors.  The  inhab.  afterwards 
displayed  great  bravery  in  defending  their  town 
against  Mithridates.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A  J>.  17,  Magnesia,  in  common  with  11  other  cities, 
was  all  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
owed  its  restoration  in  a  great  measure  to  the  em- 
peror's generosity.  *  Duodecim  celebre§  Asia  urhe§ 
coUapHB  noctumo  motu  terra  ;  quo  impwvisior  gror 
morquepestiafuit,  Neque  toUhtm  i»  tali  catu  effm^ 
pium  subveniebat,  in  aparta  prvrumpendi,  quia  di- 

ditctis  terriM  hauriebantur. A^tarima . . . 

lueM  ...  Ill  eoidem  miaericardice  traxit:  . . .  centie$ 
teatertium  polHcibu  Ctuar,  et  qumtmm  <arario  . . . 
pendebanif  m  ^in^tc^MaiuM  remisit,  MaauUa  a 
Sipylo  proxivu  damm  ac  remtdio  habitif  (Tac 
Ann.,  ii.  47.) 

It  was  a  flourishing  city  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  century,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sarkhan, 
sultan  of  Ionia,  and  finally  was  annexed,  in  1448, 
to  the  dominions  of  Mahomet  II.,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople. 

The  above  city  must  not  be  confounded  with 
MawMma  ad  Juaandrumj  close  to  the  modem 
Inek-bazar,  and  about  50  m.  SS£.  Smyrna,  which, 
though  a  place  of  some  consequence,  was  greatly 
infenur  to  the  Magnesia  ad  Smjfhtm.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  for  the  nuns  of  a  theatre, 
stadium,  and  magnificent  octastyle  Ionic  temple, 
said  to  have  surpassed  in  the  harmony  of  its  pro- 
portions even  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

MAHABALIPOORAMjOrMAVALIPOORAM, 
a  village  and  a  curious  assembhige  of  rock  temples 
in  Uindostan,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  d&tr. 
Chingleput,  about  83  m.  SSW.  Madras;  laL  12^ 
36'  N.,  long.  80°  16'  K  The  temples  in  their 
general  character  closely  resemble  those  at  Ellom 
and  elsewhere,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hindostan;  but, 
from  their  bein^  cut  in  a  granite  rock,  thev  are  in 
better  preservation.  They  have  been  cliiefly  con- 
secrated to  Vishnu,  whose  worship  appears  to  have 
predominated  on  this,  as  that  of  Siva  on  the  oppon 
site  coast  of  India.  At  the  foot  of  a  hill  X.  ^the 
village  is  a  pagoda,  about  26  ft.  high,  nearly  as  long, 
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and  ftbout  hair  as  broad,  hevm  from  a  single  rock, 
and  covered  with  Bculptarea.  Near  this  temple, 
the  surrace  of  the  rock,  about  90  ft.  in  extent  by 
30  in  height,  is  covered  with  ba&-reliefs,  including 
a  gigantic  figure  of  Krishna,  another  of  his  favour- 
ite Arjoon,  and  representations  of  a  number  of  ani- 
mals. Opposite  to  this,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  are  2  brick  pagodas  of  great  antiquity ;  adja- 
cent to  which  are  2  excavations  in  the  rock,  one 
supported  by  pillars,  in  a  manner  somewhat  like 
the  cave  at  Elephanta,  and  the  other  fronting  a 
sculptured  group,  supposed  to  represent  one  of 
Krishna's  adventures.  Still  proceeding  S.,  the 
traveller  crosses  a  rocky  hill,  in  which  is  a  spa- 
cious excavation,  in  the  middle  compartment  of 
which  is  a  figure  of  Siva  between  Brahma  and 
Yishnu;  whUe  at  one  end  of  the  temple  is  a 
gigantic  figure  of  Vishnu  sleeping  upon  a  cobra- 
di-capello,  and  at  the  other  an  eight-armed  god- 
dess, mounted  on  a  lion,  rescuing  a  human  figure 
from  a  buffalo-headed  demon.  Several  of  the 
figures  are  executed  in  a  very  superior  style. 
About  a  mile  further  S.  are  other  sculptured 
rocks,  said  to  surpass  those  alreadv  noticed.  One 
pagoda  is  about  40  ft.  in  height,  by  29  in  length 
and  breadth ;  and  another  49  il.  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  25  ft  in  height,  but  rent  as  bv  some 
violent  convulsion,  firom  top  to  bottom;  besides 
which  there  are  three  smaller  structures,  and  laige 
figures  of  a  lion  and  an  elephant,  the  last  ex- 
tremely true  to  nature.  £.  of  the  village,  and 
washed  by  the  sea,  is  an  ancient  stone  pagoda, 
within  which,  also,  are  several  sculptured  figures. 
The  sea  has  obviously  encroached  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  it  has  probably  submeiged  many 
temples  that  formerly  existed  here.  Mahabali- 
pooram  is  believed  to  have  been  ancientlv  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  a  metropolis  of  the  kings 
of  the  race  of  Pandion,  in  Hindoo  mythology. 

MAHADEO  TEMPLE,  a  celebrated  place  of 
Hindoo  worship  in  British  India,  prov.  Gnnd- 
wanah,  on  the  Nerbudda,  60  m.  SE.  Hussing- 
abad ;  lat  22®  22'  N.,  long.  7S9  85'  E. 

MAHANUDDY  (Maha  iVcuft,  the  great  river), 
a  considerable  river  of  Hindostan,  having  its 
source  in  the  prov.  of  Gundwanah ;  lat.  21^  80'  N., 
long.  81^  E.,  and  flowing  mostly  E.  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  which  it  enters  by  numerous  mouths, 
about  lat.  20^^  N.,  and  between  long.  85^  80'  and 
87^  E.,  after  a  course  of  more  than  600  m.  At 
Cuttack,  about  70  m.  from  the  sea,  the  river,  in 
the  rainy  season,  has  a  breadth  of  about  2  m.  *, 
but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  fordable  at  this  point 
from  Jan.  to  June.  During  the  rains  it  is  navi- 
gable for  a  distance  of  almost  800  m.  from  the  sea. 
Its  deposits  consist  of  a  coarse  sand,  hostile  to 
vegetation,  but  frequently  containing  diamonds  of 
the  first  quality,  and  which  are  oocaaionally  of 
considerable  size. 

M AH  E',  a  sea-port  town  of  Hindostan.  It  be- 
longs to  the  French,  and  was  formerlv  thdr  prin- 
cipal settlement  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  is 
now  of  little  importance.  It  is  admirably  situated 
on  rising  ground,  beside  a  small  river,  navigable 
for  boats  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  40  m. 
NE.  Calicut  Pop.  6,000  in  1861,  nearly  all  of 
narive  races.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has 
several  handsome  houses,  with  three  churches. 
Its  commerce  is,  however,  small,  and  mostly  con- 
fined to  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  and  azrack. 

MAHIM,  atown  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Aurang- 
abad,  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  near  its  N.  ex- 
tremity, in  lat,  19^  2'  N.,  and  long.  72o  58'  E. 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  It  has  a  Portuguese 
church  and  a  K.  Cath.  ooUcffe. 

MAIDA,  a  small  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Catanzaro,  8  m.  S.  by  E.  Kicastro.    It  is  chiefly 


MAJDSTONE 

noted  for  an  engagement  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on 
the  4th  July,  1806,  when  an  English  army  nnckf 
Sir  John  Stuaxt  entirely  defeated  a  greatly  sape- 
rior  French  force  under  Begnier. 

MAIDENHEAD,  a  mun.  bor.  and  market  (own 
of  England,  co.  Berks,  hnnd.  Brav,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Thames,  11^  m.  F^  by  N^  Reading,  27  m. 
W.  London  by  road,  and  22|  m.  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  8,895  in  1861.  The  town  conastB 
almost  entirely  of  one  street  extending  from  the 
river  about  1  m.  along  the  high  road  to  Oxford, 
and  lined  with  numerous  respectable  and  a  few 
handsome  houses:  it  is  well  flagged  and  maca- 
damised, and  lighted  with  gas.  The  guildhall,  ia 
the  market  plaioe,  is  a  spacioin  stone  baOding: 
there  is  also  a  handsome  church,  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  their  respec- 
tive places  of  worship.  A  national  and  infant 
school,  with  three  Sunday  schools,  furnish  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of' the  poor,  and  there  ars 
almshouses  and  other  charities  for  the  sick  and 
aged.  The  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Exeter  branch  of 
the  great  western  road  is  here  carried  over  the 
Thames  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  thirteen 
arches,  and  about  500  yards  S.  fhom  it  is  another 
bridge  of  three  arches,  forming  part  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  which  skirts  the  town  in  its 
whole  extents  Maidenhead  appears  to  be  in  a 
thriving  condition :  it  has  no  mannfaetores,  bat  is 
in  the  centre  of  an  opulent  neighbourhood,  and 
derives  considerable  trading  importanoe  from  its 
position  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  roads  of  the 
empire.  The  bor.  was  first  chartered  by  Edward 
III.,  and  the  corporation  now  comprises  a  mayor 
and  three  other  aldermen,  with  12  ooondlloia. 
Markets  on  Wednesday;  hone  and  cattle  fain, 
Whit-Wednesdav,  Sept.  29,  and  Nov.  80. 

MAIDST0N£,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  maiket 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  oo.  Kent,  hnnd.  of  its 
own  name,  m  the  £.  div.  of  the  lathe  of  Aylesford, 
on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Medway:  30^  m.ESE. 
London,  and  35  m.  W.  Cantert)nry,  on  the  Sooth 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  mnnic.  bor.  28,016,  and 
of  pari  bor.  23,058  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is 
about  2  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  consists  pxin* 
cipally  of  a  well-built  street,  leading  NE.  from  the 
bridge  to  a  lengthened  narrow  street,  along  the 
road  from  Rochester  to  Tenterden ;  but,  exclasiTe 
of  these,  there  are  many  smaller  streets.  Among 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  ca  hall,  a 
modern  structure,  decorated  in  the  Italian  stvle; 
the  new  gaol,  an  immense  structure,  erected,  ia 
1818,  at  an  expense  of  200,0002.,  covering  more 
than  13  acres  of  land,  and  ranking  as  one  of  the 
Uagest  and  best  arranged  in  England;  thebanacb 
near  the  gaol,  the  county  ball-rooms,  and  a  small 
but  pretty  theatre.  The  maoricet-honse,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  appropriated  to  Uie  sale  cf  eon, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  behind  it  is 
a  market-plaoe,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  sale 
of  iHTovisions.  The  church,  one  or  <the  laigest  in 
the  kingdom,  is  an  extremely  handsome  embattled 
edifice,  with  a  lolly  tower,  formerly  soxmounted 
by  a  spire,  destro^red  by  lij^htning  in  1730:  it  wis 
made  collegiate  in  the  reign  of  Richaxd  IL  and 
attached  to  an  ecclesiastical  college,  destroyed 
with  many  others  at  the  Reformation :  the  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Arcbbishw 
of  Canterbury.  There  is  a  district  church,  erected, 
by  the  church-building  commissioners,  at  a  cost  of 
18,000i. ;  and  places  of  worship  an  also  sapported 
bj  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, Unitarians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  A 
free  grammar-school  was  foonded,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.,  by  the  corporation,  which  has  two 
exhibitions  at  University  College,  Oxford.  Free- 
men have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  mm  here 
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gntia,  fer  daaucal  butnictioii,  the  master  mjikiO||^  | 
a  chtfge  for  other  hnuiches  of  education.  This 
school  is  not  in  a  veiy  flourishing  state,  and  its 
inefficiency  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
proprietaijr  school,  which  is  well  supported  and 
attended.  A  blue-coat  hospital  was  founded,  in 
1711,  for  the  clothing  and  education  of  6d  boys 
ind  43  gifls,  and  there  are  three  other  endowed 
charity  sdiools,  and  a  Lancastrian  schooL  Four 
set»  of  almabottses  furnish  lodging,  clothing,  and 
money  allowances  to  20  old  women,  and  various 
bequests  and  charities  exist  for  the  relief  of  the 
nek  and  aged  poor.  A  philosophical  society  was 
iostitoted  m  1834. 

Maidstone  is  in  a  reiy  prosperous  state,  the 
population  having  nearly  donbl^  in  the  course  of 
thuty  yearsL  The  only  manufacture  of  any  im- 
poTtanoe  is  that  of  paper:  there  are  six  paper- 
mills,  employing  above  a  thousand  hands.  The 
felt,  Uanket,  and  hop-hag  manufactories  are  of 
much  less  extent.  There  is  a  considerable  traffic 
on  the  river,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
gndoally  increaaing ;  and  the  annual  tonnage  of 
vessels  pasring  thiongh  Hallington  lock,  about 
2  m.  from  the  town,  averages  150,000  tons.  The 
principal  articles  ui  merchandise  brought  up  the 
river  are  coals  and  timber  for  the  supply  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  also  of  Tonbridge,  Seven- 
oaks,  and  the  whole  weald  of  Kent.  A  portion  of 
the  latter  article  is  imported  direct  from  the  Baltic 
snd  America.  The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated 
for  its  abundant  produce  in  hope  and  fruit,  both  of 
which  are  aent  away  by  railway,  or  earned  down 
the  river. 

Maidstone  received  its  charter  of  incorporation 
from  Edward  YI.,  in  1549,  but  forfeited  it  in  the 
following  veign,  owing  to  the  connection  of  its 
iohsb^  with  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt, 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  granted  another  charter,  with  in- 
oeaaed  privileges ;  but  this  also  became  void,  by 
a  qm>  warranto,  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1688 ; 
and  a  new  charter  was  granted  in  1748,  by  Georae 
IL   Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1887  the 
borongh  is  divided  into  three  wards,  the  corporate 
of&cen  being  a  mayor  and  5  other  aldermen,  with 
18  coonciUors.    Corp.  revenues  6,5842.  in  1862,  of 
which  3,703iL  from  rates.    The  Lent  and  summer 
assizes  are  held  here,  as  also  the  quarter-sessions 
ftr  the  W.  division  of  Kent.    The  recorder  holds 
qaarter  and  petty  sessions  within  the  borough, 
and  a  eoanty  court  is  established  in  it.    Mud- 
stone  has  aent  2  mems^  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
6th  of  Edward  YI.    Down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  freemen  (by 
burth,  appcentaceship,  and  purchase)  not  receivmg 
shns.    The  limits  of  the  borough  were  not  altered 
bj  the  Boandary  Act.    In  1865  it  had  1,747  regia- 
tered  electoia.    Maidstone  is  alio  the  chief  place 
of  election  for  the  mems.  for  the  W.  division  of  the 
county.  Large  markets  on  Thursday  for  hops,  corn, 
hones,  and  cattle :  fairs  for  cattle,  1st  Tuesday  in 
each  month,  Feb.  18,  May  12,  June  20,  andOct.  17. 
MAILCOTTA,  a  town  of  Uindostan,  prov.  My- 
toK,  and  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  worship,  on 
s  rocky  hill,  17  m.  N.  Seringapatam ;  lat  l^  89' 
K^  long.  76^  42'  £.    The  town,  which  is  open  and 
paved,  has  about  400  good  houses,  mostly  occupied 
by  Brahmins,  and  several  rich  pagodas.    The  most 
striking  edifice  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Narasingha 
(the  man-Hon),  which  stands  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  the  mountain,  and  is  approached  by  a 
tttirease  cut  in  the  rock,  and  ornamented  at  inter- 
vals wiUi  smaller  temples  and  arches.    It  has,  be- 
ndes,  a  temple  to  Knshna,  a  square  building  of 
vtst  dimensions,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade, and  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  rich  in 
jewels  and  other  articles  of  value ;  and  held  in  such 
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esteem  that  Tippoo  did  not  venture  to  ontra^  the 
prejudices  of  his  Hindoo  subiects  by  plundering  it. 
There  is  also  a  large  and  fine  reservoir  at  Mail- 
cotta,  surrounded  by  numerous  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  devotees.  Near  this  town  the 
Mahnttas  defeated  Hyder  All  in  1772. 

MAINE,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America,  being 
at  once  the  most  northerly  and  easterly  state  in 
the  Union,  extending  between  laU  4dP  7'  and  47^ 
20'  N.,  and  between  67°  and  71®  W.  long.,  having 
NW.  and  N.  Lower  Canada,  £.  New  Brunswick, 
W.  New  Hampshire,  and  S.  and  SE.  the  Atlantic. 
Area,  31,766  sq.  m. ;  pop.  628,276  in  1860.    Maine 
has  a  greater  extent  of  coast,  and  more  good  bar- 
boun,  than  any  other  state  of  the  Union.    Its 
shores  are  all  ^ong  indented  by  deep  bays ;  and 
the  opposite  sea  is  studded  with  numerous  fine 
islands,  some  of  considerable  size.   Near  the  coa<it, 
the  surface  is  level,  but  it  rises  on  proceeding  in- 
land, and  most  part  of  the  state  is  hilly.    In  the 
NW.  a  mountain  chain  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  streams  that  Join  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic;  and  a  lateral 
branch  from  this  chain,  between  lat.  46^  and  46^ 
30',  separates  the  basins  of  the  Kennebec,  Penob- 
scot, Ac,  on  the  S.,  from  that  of  the  St.  John's  on 
the  N.    Several  of  the  summits  in  Maine  reach  an 
elevation  of  4,000  ft. ;  and  Mount  Katahdin,  near 
lat  4S9,  which  rises  to  5^35  ft.,  is  reckoned  the 
highest  ground  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.    It  has  been  estimated  that  l-6th  part 
of  the  surface  of  Maine  consists  of  water :  there 
are  numerous  lakes,  chiefly  in  the  N.,  the  lugest 
of  which,  Moosehead,  is  50  m.  in  breadth.    The 
St.  John's  river  is  elsewhere  noticed :  the  Penob- 
scot, Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  and  St.  Croix,  have 
all  a  general  S.  direction,  and  several  are  navigable 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  length.    The  climate 
is  cold :  ice  and  snow  last,  in  the  N.  and  central 
parts,  from  October  to  April,  and  the  summer  ia 
short :  but  the  atmosphere  is  generally  clear,  the 
weather  uniform,  and  the  country  salubrious.  'The 
soil  on  or  near  the  coast  is  sandv  and  poor ;  but  it 
improves  greatly  as  it  recedes  (nwards,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.    The  greater  portion 
of  the  state  was  originally  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  fine  fir  and  beech.    In  the  S.,  and  some 
of  the  central  parts,  these  have  been  mostly 
cleared ;  but  they  are  still  nearly  nnbroken  in  the 
N.,  and  the  value  of  the  lumber  cut  down  annually 
in  the  sUte  is  estunated  at  10,000,000  dollars. 
Wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  peas,  beana, 
and  flax  are  among  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts.   Apples  and  pears  grow  to  perfection ;  and 
cherries,  plums,  ana  grapes  grow  in  the  woods. 
E.  of  the  Kennebec,  and  along  that  river,  are  some 
excellent  amble  lands ;  and  between  Kennebec  and 
Penobscot  are  some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands  in 
New  England.    Till  lately  the  rearing  of  sheep 
has  been  the  most  important  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry, the  annual  value  of  the  clip  of  wool  being 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000  dollars.   Good  marble 
is  found  in  some  districts,  and  Ume-buming  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.    Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and 
some  lead  has  been  discovered.    Maine  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  hats,  shoes, 
leather,  cordage,  nails,  spirits,  and  maple  sugar. 
The  exports  consist  cfaieny  of  lumber,  ereat  quan- 
tities of  which  are  shipped  for  the  West  India 
islands,  as  well  as  for  the  neighbouring  states; 
dried  fish,  pickled  salmon,  beef,  pork,  butter,  wool, 
grain,  hay,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  marble.    The 
state  is  intersected  by  railways  in  all  directions, 
and  has  also  numerous  canals.     The  value  of 
real  estate  and  personal  property  was  returned 
190,211,600  dollars  in  1860.   The  legisUtive  power 
is  vested  in  a  senate  of  81  mems.,  and  a  house  of 
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lepresentatiTes  of  151  menn^  who,  together  with 
the  goyeroor,  are  chosen  annually  by  all  the  white 
male  citizens  above  21  yean  of  age,  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  state  daring  the  8  months  preceding 
the  election,  and  paid  taxes.  The  governor  is  as- 
sist^ by  an  executive  council  of  7  mems.,  elected 
by  the  legislature.  The  general  assembly  of  the 
2  houses  convenes  anniudlv  at  Augusta.  The 
supreme  Judicial  court  has  all  the  usiud  powers  of 
a  court  of  chancery.  The  judges  are  aj^inted  by 
the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  and 
hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  All  judicial 
offices  are,  however,  vaested  at  the  a^  of  70  years. 
Each  town  is  required  bv  law  to  raise  annually  a 
sum  equal  to  40  cents  for  each  inhab.,  which  is 
dutributed  among  the  town  schools  in  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  scholars  in  each.  The  state  has  46 
academies,  a  Baptist  oollege  at  Waterville,  theo- 
logical seminaries  at  Bangor  and  Readfield,  and 
Bowdoin  College,  with  a  medinl  school  at  Bruns- 
wick, established  in  1794.  Maine  is  divided  into 
10  counties.  Augusta  is  the  political  cap.,  but  it 
is  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  several  other  towns, 
as  Portland  (whidi  see),  and  Bangor.  Bangor,  at 
the  head  of  the  tide-water,  has  lately  become  the 
most  important  place  on  the  Penobscot  The 
militia  of  the  state,  whidi  is  in  8  di\'i8ions,  con- 
sisted, m  1864,  of  88^14  men.  Maine  had  a  pub- 
lic debt  of  1,472,000  dollars  on  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1868,  which  included  a  *war  debt'  of  800,000 
doUan.  The  state  sends  5  mems.  to  congress. 
Maine  was  first  peimanently  settled  bv  th^  Ikitish 
in  1685,  previously  to  which  it  had  only  been 
transiently  occupied  by  the  French.  It  subse- 
<)uently  6ecame  a  proprietary  government,  but 
in   1652  it  was  annexed  to' Massachusettc 


lassachusetts,  to 
which  it  remained  attached  as  a  subordinate  dis- 
trict till  1820,  when  it  was  constituted  a  separate 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mains,  a  river  of  W.  Germany.    See  Matit. 

Maihk,  one  of  the  old  prove,  of  France,  now 
distributed  between  the  departments  Mayenne 
and  Sarthe. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRE,  a  d^  of  France,  reg.  W., 
formerly  comprising  the  greaterpart  of  the  prov. 
of  Anjou,  chiefly  between  lat.  47«  and  47'>  50  N., 
and  long.  00  and  !<>  W.,  having  N.  the  d^ 
Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  E.  Indre-et-Loire,  S.  Vienne, 
Deux-S^vres,  and  Vend<$e,  and  W.  Loire-In- 
f<^eure.  Greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  about  70  m., 
breadth  usually  about  40  m.  Area,  712,098 
hectares  :  pop.  526,012  in  1861.  The  Loire 
intersects  the  d^.  from  £  to  W.,  dinding  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  is  joined  within  its 
limits  by  the  Maine,  Anthion,  Thonet  and  Layon. 
The  Maine  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mayenne, 
which  changes  its  name  after  it  has  been  joined 
h^  the  Sarthe.  It  pa.^ses  by  Angers,  and  unites 
with  the  Loire  about  5  m.  below  that  city.  Its 
entire  length  is  8  m.,  throughout  which  it  is  n»- 
vi^ble.  About  440,1 96  hectares  of  the  surfiice  of 
thu  d^  are  estimated  to  be  arable,  80,028  in 
pasture,  38,260  ra  vineyards,  61,838  in  woods,  and 
48,271  in  heaths  and  wastes.  More  com  is  pro- 
duced than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Agriculture,  as  in  the  contiguous  departments,  is 
rather  backward :  the  lands  in  lease  are  all  held 
on  the  nuiagfer  principle,  the  rent  being  a  certain 
proporticm,  usually  about  half  the  produce:  the 
occupiers  are  poor,  uninstructed,  and,  of  course, 
strongly  attacned  to  routine  practices.  Hemp 
and  flax,  prunes,  melons,  walnuts,  apples,  and' 
various  other  fruits  an  said  to  be  of  superior 
quality.  The  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at 
about  500,000  hectoL  a  year.  Some  of  the  white 
wines  are  well  esteemed,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  vintage  is  either  converted  into  brandy  or 
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vinegar.  The  latter,  which  enjoys  a  high  reps- 
tation,  is  known  in  commerce  as  vuttrngrt  it 
Sattmmr,  Exclusive  of  wine,  this  d^  prodnni 
annually  from  50,000  to  60,000  hectoL  of  cyder. 
The  industry  of  the  rural  pop.  is,  however,  diieflj 
exercised  in  rearing  and  fattening  cattle  for  the 
Paris  markets,  and  in  breeding  hones.  In  IHii 
there  were  steted  to  be  823,677  head  of  esnk  in 
Maine-et-Loire — a  greater  number  than  in  sbt 
other  d^  of  the  W.  of  France ;  but,  on  the  othif 
hand,  the  stock  of  sheep,  in  the  same  year,  wss 
185,455.  The  land  is  much  subdivided,  and  tkoe 
are  only  aboat  800  properties  awwssfiil  at  men 
than  1,000  fr.  This  dep.  has  the  largest  and  mm. 
important  slate  quames  in  France.  TbeM  sre 
situated  near  Angers,  and  are  extensive  ezctvt- 
tions,  in  one  F^ce  to  the  depth  of  450  ft.  beknr 
the  surface.  They  employ  more  than  3,000  woik- 
men,  and  several  steam-engines,  and  yield  sbom 
80  millions  of  slates  a  year.  At  Ch<d]et  and  other 
parts,  some  extensive  woollen,  cotton,  and  otto 
manufactures  are  established,  employing  a  luge 
number  of  hands.  At  Angers  is  a  larae  sail-ck^ 
factory;  wooden  shoes  are  made  at  MoolichRM ; 
and  the  department  has  numerous  sugar  rcfinerio, 
breweries,  distilleries,  papei^miUa,  and  dyei^;- 
houses.  At  Angers  is  one  of  the  two  great  schooli 
of  arts  and  trades  established  in  France,  at  wkkk 
about  460  pupils  are  supported  partlv  or  wholly  it 
the  expense  of  government.  Mame^t-Loire  is 
divided  into  5  anronds. :  chief  towns,  Angcn,  tbe 
cap.,  Baugd,  Beaupn^n,  Saumur,  and  Scgri 
MAINLAND.  See  Shbtlamd  Isles^ 
MAJORCA  (Span.  MoOorca),  the  lai^t  of  the 
Balearic  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Seabekag- 
ing  to  Spain,  from  the  E.  coast  of  whidi  it  is  110 
m.  distant,  Palmas,  the  diief  town,  being  in  lit. 
390  88' N.,  long.  20  45' £.  Greatest  length  48  &., 
do.  breadth  42  m^  area,  1,340  sq.  m.  P<^  204,000 
in  1857.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  irTeralar  foor- 
sided  figure,  the  angles  of  which  are  ncmed  W. 
by  Cape  Tramontana,  N.  by  Cape  FomMnioo,  £. 
by  Cape  Peri,  and  S.  by  Cape  Salinoa  The  tor- 
face  is  extremely  uneven,  and  is  divided  into  tw 
nearl^r  equal  parts  by  a  range  of  monntsins, 
the  highest  of  which,  the  SiUa  de  Torillos,  tarn 
5,114  iSset  above  the  sea.  These  mountsiiii 
are  not  volcanic,  but  consist  chiefly  of  gnniis< 
sienite,  and  porphyry,  over  which  lie  bedi  of 
grauwacke,  clay  slate,  and  ooal ;  lead  and  inn 
are  ibund,  but  not  in  sufficient  ^MiDdanoe  fo 
mining  purposes.  The  rivers  or  rather  toRenti  d 
Majorca  are  shorty  rapid,  and  very  nameroos  sf- 
fording  great  facilities  to  irrigation.  The  dinsic 
is  exceedingly  mild,  salubrious,  and  agreesUe; 
the  thermometer  during  winter  scarcelv  eve*  blh 
below  48<',  its  avenge  height  being  65^,  and  coU 
and  strong  N.  winds  are  of  rare  occuzrenoe.  Tht 
temperature  of  summer  varies  between  84^  and  ^ 
Fahr. ;  but  the  heat  is  seldom  oppreasive,  owiuft 
to  the  constant  sea-breeses.  The  red  loamy  soA 
of  the  mountains,  thocwh  stony,  is  extnemely  ric^ 
producing  spontaneouMy  great  numben  of  vild 
olives  and  grapes :  in  the  plains  it  as  nsudi  fea 
fertile,  owing  to  the  superfluitv  of  moistare.  mi 
the  absence  of  any  system  of  orainageL  Agricid- 
ture  is  in  a  yfsty  rude  sute;  and  tSa  growth  d 
com,  which  in  wet  yean  totally  fruU,  —eetj  «nlT 
half  the  consumption  of  the  island,  tfaeaimaaliB* 
ports  of  this  article  being  aboat  6,000  fra^gsa 
chiefly  from  Catalonia  and  Vaiencia.  Olhw  sit 
raised  in  very  large  quantities,  the  ciopa  avoMcnuc 
about  180,000  arrobas  yearly ;  the  fi^  is  saisJkT 
than  that  of  Andalnsia,  but  as  juicy  aa  the  besi 
of  the  ^wth  of  Provence.  Wine,  both  red  sad 
white,  IS  abundant,  especially  near  Baaalbafarttd 
Falamche:  considerable  qoantitiaa  aR  expuital 
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and  miidi  is  likewiae  used  in  the  iKstalUtion  of 
brsndj.  Fniit  and  vqipetablesi  especudly  oranges, 
figs,  melons,  carobs,  pumpkins,  and  caiiliflowen, 
grow  plentifully,  and  attam  a  laige  sise.  Lazge 
quantities  of  saMon  also  are  pioduMd,  of  preferable 
quality  to  that  of  La  Mancha.  There  is  no  want 
of  fine  pasture  in  the  island,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  cattle-breeding.  The  sheep  are  huge, 
and  hogs  sometimes  attam  the  weight  of  600  Ito., 
or  aboat  88  stone.  Mules  and  asses  are  reared  in 
great  nnmben,  and  sent  to  Valencia  and  other 
proTs..  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  Hares  and  rabbits, 
partiidgeB,  quails,  snipes,  &&,  are  abundant,  and 
the  coast  swarms  with  fish  of  various  kinds  and 
good  quality-. 

The  tirade  of  Majorca  is,  relatively  to  its  sise, 
▼ay  ooosiderable,  chiefly  with  Spain,  France,  and 
England :  its  exports  comprise  oil,  wine,  brandy, 
oranges*  and  other  fruits,  capers,  safiron,  wine, 
mules,  and  asses,  with  smaJler  quantities  of  home- 
made goods,  as  palm  brooms  and  baskets,  turnery 
wares,  and  water^proof  hats  for  sailors,  its  imports 
ccmaisting  of  wheat,  salt  beef,  iron,  sugar,  grocoies, 
wooUea  and  cotton  goods,  and  haidwve,  chiefly 
fiom  France,  Englai^,  and  the  N.  of  Europe ;  but 
the  pnctse  amount  of  the  trade  of  Majorca  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

The  inhabitants  bear  a  striking  resemblance, 
both  in  their  external  appearance  and  general 
character,  to  the  Catalans,  being  equally  harder 
and  coorageons,  equally  blunt  and  jealous  of  theur 
honour,  equally  industrious  and  ingenious,  equallv 
good  sailoiB  and  skilful  iazmers,  with  their  contf- 
nental  neighbours:  their  language  u  a  corrupt 
dialect  of  the  Catalan. 
Majorca  comprises  only  two  towns  of  any  im- 
rtance  and  28  villages,  the  rest  being  mere 
mlets.  Numerous  detached  farms  and  country 
booses,  however,  are  scattered  aver  different  parts 
of  the  island ;  and  in  all  the  fine  valleys  are  num- 
bers of  elegant  villas,  in  which  the  higher  dasses, 
who  are  usually  much  attached  to  a  country  life, 
spend  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  roads  have 
aleo  been  considarably  improved  in  recent  years, 
and  there  is  a  tolerably  apood  communication  be- 
tween different  parts.  The  cap.  of  Majorca  is 
Palma  (sometimes  also  called  Majorca),  situated 
in  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  <ni  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  with  a  pop.  of  51.871  in  1857.  It  is  agree- 
ably olaoed  in  a  deligbtftil  country,  and  is  strongly 
fortined ;  the  houses  are  large  and  well  built ;  but 
the  streets  being  narrow,  dwk,  and  ill-paved,  ^ve 
it  a  mean  appearance.  The  chief  pubbc  buildmgs 
are  the  governor's  palace,  a  large  structure  with 
extensive  gardens,  a  cathedral,  exchange,  town- 
haU,  and  theatre.  The  inhab.  are  active,  enter- 
prising, and  laborious ;  and  almost  the  whole  trade 
of  the  island  is  concentrated  in  its  port.  The  road 
of  Palma  afBuds  excdlent  protection  for  shipping, 
except  during  storms  from  the  SE. ;  but  the  little 
hartMwr,  called  Puerto-Pi,  is  more  secure,  and  fur- 
nishes anchorage  for  the  lari^est  frigates :  the  fort 
is  defended  by  two  well-forttfied  castles.  Among 
the  other  towns  of  Majorca,  the  Lugest,  with  their 
respective  pops.,  in  1857,  are  Llumayor  8,559; 
Campos,  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waten  and 
saltpans,  4,129 ;  Santenay,  celebrated  for  its  stone- 
qaatrics,  5,451 ;  Falaniche,  where  is  made  the  best 
brandy  of  the  island,  10,309 ;  and  SoUer,  8,058. 
The  MBall  island  of  Cabrera  lies  8  m.  SSW.  of  Cape 
Salinas:  it  is  covered  with  trees,  and  wholly 
uninhabited,  except  by  convicts,  of  whom  there  is 
bere  a  small  d^pSt 

The  Balearic  Jdand^y  of  which  Midorca  is  the 
chief,  were  more  anciently  known  as  the  Xo4p^«f, 
so  called,  probably,  from  rising  out  of  the  sea  like 
tbe  backs  of  hogk    Hie  Phoenicians  made  aettle- 
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ments  in  them  at  a  veiy  earipr  period ;  and  they 
were  succeeded  by  the  Carthsgmians  under  Hanno, 
who  founded  Ma^  (Mahon),  and  Jamatm  (Ciuda- 
dela),  both  towns  of  Minorca.  The  tslanders  were 
celebrated  as  the  most  expert  slingers  in  the  Car- 
thaginian service  during  the  Pnnic  wars,  and  were 
afterwards  equally  not^  as  successful  pirates,  till 
Quintus  Metellns  subdued  them,  and  hence  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  BdUaricut,  He  was  the 
founder  also  of  two  cities  in  Majorca,  Palma^  the 

E resent  cap.,  and  PoUeniJa,  now  PoQenaa,  the 
itter  with  7,486  inhab.  in  1857.  Under  the 
Roman  empire,  these  islands  belonged  to  the  ju- 
dicial district  {comvembu  jwruHctu)  of  New  C!ar- 
thage  in  Tairaconenaia,  and  from  the  reign  of 
Constantine  1.  to  that  of  Theodosins  I.,  they  had 
their  own  government.  On  the  breaking  up  of 
the  W.  empire,  they  became  an  easy  conquest  for 
the  Vandals  and  Huns,  from  whom  they  were 
afterwards  wrested  by  the  Moon.  Tbe  people  be- 
coming notorious  as  pirates  and  robbers  on  the 
coast  of  Christian  Europe,  Charlemagne  headed  an 
expedition  against  them,  and  succeeded,  not  only 
in  taking  the  islands,  but  in  keeping  possessic.n  of 
them  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of^  which  they  were 
retaken  by  the  Moors.  The  latter  were  expuled  in 
1285,  when  the  entire  group  was  formally  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

MALABAR,  a  term  usually  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  W.  coast  of  Umdostan  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Bombay,  but,  strictly  speaking,  Mala- 
bar only  extends  as  far  N.  as  the  Midabar  language 
is  spoken,  or  to  Ut.  12<)  30'.  The  British  prov.  of 
Malabar  is  a  district  or  ooUectonte  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  extending  between  lat.  10^ 
12'  and  129  15'  N.,  and  long.  75®  10'  and  76©  60* 
£.,  comprising  several  portions  of  territory,  as 
Wynaad,  &c.,  not  belonging  to  Hindoo  Malabar; 
and  having  N.  Canara,  Coorg,  and  Mysore,  E, 
Coimbatoor,  S.  Cochin,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Length,  NW.  to  S£^  about  150  m.;  average 
breadth  about  42  m.  Area,  6,262  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,140,916,  of  whom  844,186  Hindoos,  282,027  Mo- 
hammedans, and  14,408  Rom.  Catholics.  In  the 
E.  the  surface  is  mountainous,  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  ran^  called  the  W.  Ghauts :  t£e  coast  is 
low,  and  mdented  by  many  shallow  inlets.  Be- 
tween these  two  rpgions  the  country  mostly  con- 
sists of  undulating  hills,  separated  by  narrow 
valleys,  in  general  watered  by  a  rivulet.  Neariy 
all  the  riven  have  a  W.  course.  The  chief  are  the 
Cochin,  Beypoor,  Baliapatam,  and  Ponany:  the 
bar  of  Uie  tint  is  navigable  for  ships  drawing  15  fU 
water,  and  the  mouui  of  tbe  second  will  admit 
vessels  of  300  tons.  Lakes  and  tanks  inconsiderable. 
Tbe  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons ;  the  hot, 
frran  February  to  May;  the  wet,  from  May  to 
October;  and  the  cool  during  the  remaining 
months.  Dense  fogs  are  rare  on  the  cosst,  but 
they  usuallv  envelope  the  ghauts  from  April  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  soilon  the  coast  is  sandy, 
but  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  cocoa  nut, 
jack,  aieca,  plantain,  cinnamon,  and  other  trees, 
pepper,  ooffM,  the  sweet  potato^  and  other  fari- 
naceous roots  and  garden  vegetables.  In  the  in- 
terior the  soil  is  of  the  red  kind  common  in  tbe  S. 
of  India,  and  highly  favourable  for  rice,  whioh 
frequentlv  yields  two  and  sometimes  three  crops  a 
^ear.  The  rice  lands  are  sown  after  the  fint  rains 
m  April,  and  in  four  months  the  grain  is  ripe  for 
the  sickle.  The  second  crops  are  rai«ed  by  the 
transplantation  of  plants  a  month  old,  and  are 
reaped  in  three  months.  The  third  crop  is  assisted 
by  small  reservoin  and  tanks,  and  Dy  turning 
water  from  streams.  About  788  sq.  m.  are  est? 
mated  to  be  under  rice,  and  120  in  gardens  and 
indoeuies  of  productive  treesi.    The  sides  of  the 
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hills  are  often  formed  into  terraces  for  cultiyation. 
The  rest  of  the  sarface,  especially  in  the  uplands, 
is  chiefly  covered  with  forests,  among  which  the 
teak-tree  is  very  prevalent,  and  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  the  district,  the  teak  of  Malabar 
being  considered,  upon  the  whole,  superior  to  everv 
other  variety.  Besides  the  above  articles  of  cuf- 
tufe,  the  mulberry,  mango,  tamarind,  sugar-cane, 
ginger,  tumeric,  mustard,  arrow- root,  hemp,  and 
cotton,  are  grown,  and  wheat  and  barley  on  the 
hills.  There  are  few  cattle.  The  elephant  and 
wild  hc^  do  great  dama^  on  the  borders  of  the 
forests  they  inhabit:  the  tiger,  bison,  elk,  and  deer 
are  also  met  with.  Tovms  are  rare  in  the  intlBiior, 
and  villages  there  are  spread  over  a  large  space, 
families  usually  living  separate  from  each  other 
within  gardens  inclosed  by  ditohes  and  high  banks. 
Iron  is  generally  found,  and  gold,  though  in  small 
quantities,  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers. 
Coarse  cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  in  a  few 
places  from  the  raw  produce  of  the  district ;  coir  is 
made  from  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  cocoa-nut } 
oil  from  its  kernel,  and  arrack  from  the  toddy  in 
very  large  quantities.  The  chief  exports  consist 
of  the  products  of  the  cocoa-palm,  out  pepper, 
betel- nut,  and  cloth  from  the  districts  to  the  £. 
are  also  exported.  At  Calicut,  Tellichery,  Cana- 
nore,  and  Ponany,  the  chief  commercial  towns,  there 
are  numerous  Parsee  and  other  opulent  merchants. 
The  roads  throughout  the  district  are  in  good 
order,  and  have  convenient  bungalows  every  10  or 
16  m.  In  Malabar,  as  in  S.  Canara,  inheritance 
goes  bv  the  female  line,  among  the  Nairs  and 
other  Hindoo  castes  which  inhabit  the  country. 
On  the  coast,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhab.  are 
Mohammedans,  and  many  Moplays,  a  people 
originally  derived  from  Arabia.  The  Christian 
religion  appears  to  have  been  planted  in  this  part 
of  India  at  a  verr  early  period,  and  many  churches 
were  found  exbting  by  the  Portuguese.  Malabar 
was  governed  by  various  Nair  dynasties,  previouslv 
to  its  conquest  by  Hyder  Ali,  in  1761.  On  the  fall 
of  Tippoo  Saib  it  became  subsidiary  to  the  British, 
and  was  inoorponited  with  the  Madras  Presidency 
in  1803. 

MALACCA  and  NANING,  a  BritUh  colony, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  between 
lat.  2^  and  8^  N.,  and  long.  102o  and  108^  £. ; 
having  N  W.  the  territory  of  Sangalore.  N£.  those 
of  Rumbowe  and  Johole,  SE.  that  of  Johore,  and 
SW.  the  straits  of  Malacca.  Area,  875  sq.  m. 
Pop.  estlm.  at  65,000,  of  whom  10,600  Chinese, 
88,500  MaUys,  and  2,800  EuropeaxiSL  Surface 
mostly  undulating;  the  hills  are  covered  with 
jungle,  and  the  valleys  rendered  swampy  by  the 
rains.  The  coast  also  is  swampy  S.  of  the  town  of 
Malacca,  but  to  the  N.  it  u  generally  bold  and 
rocky.  There  are  several  rivers,  but  the  largest 
is  oiU]^  navigable  by  small  vessels  for  10  or  12  m. 
from  its  mouth,  Oppodto  the  coast  are  many 
small  erauitic  islands,  which  serve  for  burialplaces 
to  the  Malay  inhab.  of  the  colony.  The  country 
is  geologically  composed  of  a  granitic  formation, 
overlain  by  liiterite,  and  this  again  by  a  layer  of 
vegetable  mould,  which  becomes  thicker  the  nearer 
the  coast  The  soil  near  the  sea-shore  is  very  pro- 
ducrive,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  otherwise ;  and 
Naning  is  much  more  valuable  for  its  tin  mines 
than  ror  the  products  of  its  agriculture.  The 
climate  is  more  salubrious  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other  British  coast  settlement  in  the  £aat  It 
has  been  foimd  that,  during  a  period  of  seven 
years,  the  deaths  among  the  troops  stationed  here 
amounted  to  less  than  2  per  cent. ;  and  instances 
of  longevity  are  frequent  among  both  Europeans 
and  natives.  The  mean  annual  temperature  la 
about  770  6'  Fah. ;  and  there  is  but  little  chuige 
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throughout  the  year  in  the  barometer,  which 
stands  at  about  3^.  Bain  falls  continually  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  days ;  but  as  rather  more  occon 
between  September  and  January  than  at  any  other 
time,  that  i^od  is  termed  the  wet  season.  Y ioleut 
soualls  and  storms  of  lightning  occur  during  the 
S w.  monsoon.  The  produce  of  Malacca  consists 
chiefly  of  rice,  jaghery,  sago,  pepper,  rattans, 
timber,  cocoa-nuts,  a  few  nutmegs,  doves,  dammer, 
gambler,  gum  lac,  ivory,  gold  dust,  tin,  fruits, 
poultry,  and  cattle.  A  few  vears  ago  the  rice 
raised  in  the  colony  was  scaroel]^  sufficient  for  four 
months*  consumption,  the  additional  supply  being 
brought  from  Acheen,  Java,  and  Ber^pal.  A  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  was  the  former  policy  of  the 
Dutoh,  who,  while  Malacca  belonged  to  them,  pro- 
hibited the  raising  of  any  kind  of  grain,  in  the 
view  of  rendering  the  inhab.  wholly  dependent 
for  their  supplies  on  Java.  The  British  govern- 
ment, however,  has  given  every  oioouragement  to 
native  agriculture.  Cocoa-nuts  form  a  cMiMder- 
able  portion  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes  oi 
natives,  who  also  subsist  partly  by  fishing. 

This  settlement  was  formerly  indudS  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  but  has,  since  1861.  its 
own  governor,  together  with  Penang  and  Sin- 
gapore. 

Malacca,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  cap.  of  the  above  British  colony,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  lat.  f9 14'  N., 
long.  1020  12'  £.,  about  100  m.  NW.  Singapore, 
and  220  m.  SSE.  Penang.  Pop.  estim.  at  13,120, 
of  whom  about  4,000  Chinese,  8,000  Malays,  2,000 
Chuliahs,  and  2,000  Europeana.  The  town  is 
divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts,  oonnected  br 
a  bridge.  On  the  left  bank  rises  the  verdant  bill 
of  St.  Paul,  surrounded  by  vestiges  of  an  old 
Portuguese  fort.  Around  its  base  lie  the  barracks, 
lines,  and  most  of  the  houses  of  the  military ;  the 
stadthouse,  court-house,  gaol,  chinch,  dvil  and 
military  hospitals,  the  site  of  the  old  inquisition, 
convent,  the  police-office,  the  school,  post-office, 
and  master  attendant's  office.  On  its  summit 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  our  Lady 
del  Monte,  erected  by  Albuquerque,  and  the  scene 
of  the  labours  and  miracles  of  tluit  <  Apostle  of  the 
East,'  St  Francis  Xavier;  also  the  light-house 
and  flag->aUffi  A  little  to  the  S.  rises  the  hill  of 
St.  John's,  and  in  the  rear  rises  that  of  St.  Frandti 
On  these  eminences  are  the  remains  of  batteries 
erected  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutoh,  commandiof; 
the  £.  and  S.  entrances  to  the  town.  Smaller 
knolls  intervene,  covered  with  the  extensive  ceme- 
teries of  the  Chinese.  The  tombs  are  white,  and 
constructed  with  much  care,  and  surrounded  by 
low  walls  of  brick  and  chunam,  in  shape  resembling 
a  horse-shoe.  The  bazaars,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town,  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  nver.  The  anchoring  ground  in  uie  roads  is 
secure ;  and  though  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie 
at  a  distance  of  2  m.  from  the  shore,  acddents  bsTS 
been  rardy  known  to  happen.  Native  craft  anchor 
much  nearer,  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  ulets 
dose  in-ehore. 

The  prindpal  public  institution  at  Malacca  is 
the  Anglo-Chinese  Collm,  established  in  1818. 
Its  main  objects  are  the  cmtivation  of  Chittese  lite- 
rature by  Europeana,  and  of  European  literatuie 
by  the  Chinese,  Malay^  and  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  The  college  has 
a  library,  well  stocked  with  European  and  Chinese 
books,  and  Siamese  MSS. ;  and  attached  to  it  is  an 
English,  Chinese,  and  Malay  press.  This  college 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Mon^n,  the  Chinese  scholar, 
from  whom,  also,  it  received  a  small  endowment. 
There  are  also  in  the  town  6  Chinese  schools,  with 
about  100  Bcbolani  besides  Beveral  Hindoo  and 
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femate  acfaoola,  and  schoola  established  by  the 
MaUfs,  for  thdr  own  instraction  in  English.  A 
full  acooont  of  the  mode  of  education  in  the 
Chinese  aehoola  may  be  seen  in  Newbold's  wotk 
onMalaoca. 

Malacca  was  fonnerlj  a  place  of  considerable 
trade;  bat,  owing  to  the  soperior  advantages  of 
Peoang  and  Singapore,  its  commerce  has  rapidly 
decreased  within  the  last  10  years,  and  it  is  now 
veiy  limited.  It  exports  smaJl  quantities  of  gold 
du^jbalachong,  hides,  hogs,  fowls,  jaghery,  pepj[>er, 
dammer,  cordage,  a  little  ebony  and  ivory ;  iron 
implementa,  lire-arms,  and  nails,  manufactured  by 
the  Chinese  smiths  at  Malacca,  with  rattans,  lac, 
and  aloe-wood,  llie  gold  and  tin  are  not  the  pro- 
duce at  the  British  territory,  but  of  the  adjacent 
nadre  states,  whence  they  are  brought  to  Malacca 
by  native  boats,  or  overlaind  by  ooolieSb  The  prin* 
apal  imports  are  earthenware,  iron,  rice,  sago, 
opium,  nankeens,  European  and  Indian  piece- 
goods,  woollens,  paper,  provisions  and  liqueurs,  for 
^e  European  and  Chinese  inhab. ;  salt,  sugar,  tea, 
and  tobiboco,  partly  for  home  consumption  and 
partly  for  re-shipment, 

Malacca  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1252, 
by  lakander  Shah,  a  chief  from  Singapore,  and  it 
aoon  became  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  its  in- 
fluence extending  over  all  the  peninsula  and  the 
adjacent  islanda.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Por- 
toj^ese  in  1508,  and  captured  by  them  in  1511.  In 
1641  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1795  by 
the  English.  The  latter  held  it  till  1818,  when  it 
was  rei^ored  to  the  Dutch ;  but,  in  1825,  the  latter 
finally  exchanged  it  in  return  for  the  settlements 
of  Boicoollen,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

>Ialacca  (Straits  of),  a  channel  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  extending  from  lat.  1^  and  6^  N.,  and  long. 
^  and  104^  1:^,  between  the  Malay  Peninsula  on 
the  NE.  and  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  the  SW. 
Its  length,  NW.  to  SE.,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  0^  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  25  m.  oppo- 
site the  Naning  territory,  to  nearly  200  m.  at  its 
N.  extremity.  It  is  the  best  and  most  fre- 
quented passage  £rom  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
China  Sea. 

MALAGA,  an  important  city  and  sea-port  of 
Spain,  k.  Granada,  and  prov,  of  its  own  name,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
68  m.  NE.  Gibraltar,  and  254  m.  S.  bv  W.  Madrid, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
94,293  in  1857.  The  town  is  buUt  along  the  shore, 
at  the  foot  of  mountains  ^dually  descending  to- 
wards the  sea :  westward  is  the  Vega,  waterra  by 
the  great  river  of  Malaga,  which  deliven  a  large 
body  of  water  from  the  £.  end  of  the  Serrania  de 
Bonda ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  rise  naked  ru^ed 
mountains,  overhanging  the  shore,  and  scarcely 
leaving  room  for  the  town.  But  the  most  imposing 
Tiew  (^  Mala^  is  from  the  sea.  It  stands  in  the 
c»itTe  of  a  wide  bay,  flanked  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  its  ancient  fortifi- 
cations and  castle,  which  cover  the  hill  rising  im- 
mediately to  the  Em  and  seem,  from  their  great 
extent,  Uke  the  remains  of  a  former  state.  The 
streets,  as  in  all  Moorish  towns,  are  very  narrow, 
many  beinc  only  8  ft  wide,  with  others 'still  nar- 
rower, badJ3r  paved,  and  dirty  to  a  proverb:  the 
houses  are  hign  and  large,  built  round  a  court,  the 
interior  having  a  dean  and  neat  appearance,  owing 
to  the  abundant  use  of  whitewaah.  There  is  onlv 
one  square  in  the  town,  and  the  churches,  as  well 
ts  owventa,  are  so  crowded  among  the  honses, 
that  their  beauty,  if  thev  have  any,  is  effectually 
oonoealed.  The  only  handsome  feature  of  the 
town  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  the  buildings 
raond  which  are  magnificent :  the  other  parts  pre- 
Mnt  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  intricate  streets,  in- 
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habited  by  the  tradespeople.  The  chief  public 
buildings  and  establishments  are  a  cathedral, 
¥rith  a  chapter,  4  par.  churches,  a  bishop's  palace, 
4  hospitals  (one  of  which  is  for  military),  a  legal 
seminarv,  royal  college  of  medicine  and  sutgcry, 
a  foundling  asylum,  a  large  depot  for  convicts,* a 
custom-house,  and  2  endowed  schools.  Among 
these,  however,  the  onlv  edifice  worth  notice  is 
the  cathedral,  a  large  building,  having  a  spire  270 
ft.  in  height:  like  that  of  Granada,  it  is  in  the 
transition  style,  between  the  Gothic  and  classic : 
the  roof,  instead  of  being  groined,  is  divided  into 
numerous  small  circular  domes,  somewhat  like  the 
marigold  windows  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  the 
modem  additions  to  the  building,  though  not  quite 
in  keeping,  are  on  the  whole  designed  with  good 
taste.  The  hi^h  altar  and  the  pulpit  are  of  flesh- 
coloured  marbfe ;  but  the  part  which  most  rivets 
the  attention  is  the  choir,  cialled  by  the  biographer 
Palomino,  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  ad- 
mirable for  the  perfection  of  its  carved  works,  re- 
presenting in  very  bold  relief  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  saints. 

On  a  sharp  point  of  rock  commanding  the  city 
stands  a  fine  old  Moorish  castle,  in  good  pieser\'a- 
tion,  called  the  Gibraifaro  (prob.  Gebtl-dlfarOf 
the  great  watch-tower),  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  fortress,  but  still  whollv  of  Arabic  archi- 
tecture :  it  is  altogether,  both  from  its  shape  and 
situation,  a  very  curious  structure ;  and,  if  fortified 
on  the  modem  system,  might  be  rendered  impreg- 
nable. Another  Moorish  building,  in  tolerable 
preservation,  was  formerly  the  danena  or  dock  for 
the  ancient  galleys,  now  used  as  a  storehouse. 
The  Alcofoboy  an  Arabian  palace,  once  occupied 
a  site  near  the  shore ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  custom- 
house. At  a  short  distance  from  Malaga  is  one  of 
the  magnificent  but  unfinished  undertakings  of 
Charles  IH..  a  bridge  and  aqueduct  over  the  great 
river  of  Malaga,  which  flows  about  a  league  dis- 
tant from  the  city ;  but  this  work,  on  which  a 
great  outlay  was  incurred,  was  rendered  useless  a 
few  years  afterwards  by  a  work  undertaken  by  a 
bishop,  who,  at  hu  own  expense,  brought  water 
into  the  city  by  a  much  shorter  line. 

Malaga  not  being  a  ship-building  port,  the  num- 
ber of  registered  vessels  is  not  very  great.  In 
1864,  there  were  fifty  square-rigged  vessels  on  the 
list,  the  whole  of  them  belonging  to  three  or  four 
of  the  principal  merchants.  These  vessels  are 
usually  engaged  in  voyages  to  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  Newfoundland,  carrying  the 
fmits,  wine,  and  oil  of  the  country,  and  returning 
either  with  sugar,  coffee,  d;c.  from  the  Havana  and 
Porto  Rico,  cocoa  and  logwood  from  South  Ame- 
rica, cotton  from  the  States,  or  salt  fish  from  New- 
foundland. The  principal  artides  of  general  export 
are  wines  and  fruit,  particularly  raisins,  almonds, 
grapes,  figs,  and  lemons :  there  is  likewise  a  con- 
siderable, though  smaller,  exportation  of  olive  oil, 
with  brandy,  anchovies,  cummin-seed,  aniseed* 
barilla,  and  soap.  Lead  is  also  brought  for  ship- 
ment from  the  mines  of  Alora  in  Granada.  The 
imports  comprise  salt-fish,  iron-hoops,  bar-iron, 
and  nails ;  cotton  fabrics,  hid^  and  earthenware ; 
with  woollen  cloths,  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce, 
butter  and  cheese  from  Holland  and  Ireland,  and 
linens  from  Germany.  The  trade  with  England  has 
been  for  some  time  diminishing,  owing  to  the  small 
demand  for  Malaga  wine;  but  the  trade  with 
America  has  considerably  increased,  owing  to 
the  pretty  large  consumption  both  of  Uie  fruit  and 
wine  shipped  at  this  port. 

The  following  is  the  oflidal  return  of  the  ship- 
ping which  entered  and  cleared  the  port  in  tha 
year  1863 :— 
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Fl>c 

Entered 

Ctew«l 

NambOT 

RrgUt«r 

Nnmber 

Register 

oTVaMb 

Tonnage 

ofVMMU 

Tonnage 

Spanish   .    .    . 

2,886 

274.968 

2,939 

279,938 

British    .    .    . 

137 

2»,4«8 

141 

30,108 

French    .    .    . 

90 

16,661 

89 

16,520 

Italian     .    .    . 

7i 

13,206 

72 

13,23/. 

Danish    .    .    . 

51 

7,446 

64 

7,738 

SwRdish  and   ) 
Norwegian  i 

8S 

8,262 

80 

6,332 

Dutch.    .    .    . 

89 

8,406 

81 

-9,239 

United  States  . 

27 

11,938 

82 

11,983 

Portagnese  .    . 

17 

1,941 

18 

2,096 

Hanoverian      . 

14 

1,514 

16 

1,764 

Boasian  .    .    . 

14 

8,450 

11 

2,699 

Prnsfdan.    .    . 

9 

2.825 

8 

2,076 

Belgian   .    .    . 

S 

1,064 

6 

806 

Other      .    .    . 
Total    .    . 

6 

1,694 

8 

2,101 

8,a8S 

382.262 

8,455 

386,635 

The  wines  of  Malaga  are  of  two  sorts,  sweet  and 
dry :  and  of  the  former  of  these,  there  are  three 
varieties :  Ist,  the  common  '  MaLsffa,'  known  and 
exported  under  that  name,  in  which  there  is  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  burnt  wine,  which  communicates 
its  peculiar  taste  to  the  *  Malaga:*  the  grape  from 
which  this  wine  is  made  is  wmte,  and  every  butt 
of  Malaga  contains  no  less  than  11  gallons  of 
brandy;  2dly,  *  Mountain,'  made  from  the  same 
grape  as  the  other,  and,  like  it,  containing  colour- 
ug  matter  and  tomdy,  the  only  diffecenceTOtween 
the  two  being,  that  for  *  mountain'  the  grape  is 
lUlowed  to  become  riper;  8dly,  'Lagrimas,  the 
richest  and  finest  of  the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga ; 
it  consists  of  the  droptpings  of  the  ripe  grape  hung 
up,  and  is  obtained  without  the  application  of  pres- 
sure. The  dry  wine  of  Malaga  is  produced  from 
the  same  grape  as  the  sweet  wine,  but  pressed 
when  greener :  in  this  wine  there  is  |  more  brandy 
ihan  in  the  sweet  wine ;  at  least  l-12th  part  of  the 
dry  Malaga  being  brandy.  The  whole  produce  of 
the  Malaga  vineyards  is  estimated  at  from  85,000 
to  40,000  butts;  but,  owing  to  the  increasing 
stock  of  old  wine  in  the  cellars,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  precise  in  this  calculation.  The  export  of 
Malaga  wines  may  be  stated  at  about  27,000 
butts.  The  principal  maricets  are  in  the  United 
States  and  uie  states  of  8.  America,  to  which 
countries  the  exports  are  nth^  on  the  increase. 
The  average  price  of  the  wines  shipped  from 
Malaga  does  not  exceed  35  dollars  per  butt ;  but 
wines  are  occasionally  exported  at  so  high  a  price 
as  170  dollars.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
at  Malaga  to  produce  sherry,  but  not  with  perfect 
success.  The  Xeres  grape  has  been  reared  at 
Malaga,  upon  a  soil  very  similar  to  its  native  soiL 
One  reason  of  the  very  low  price  of  the  wines  of 
Malaga  is  the  chapness  of  labour;  field  labour  u 
paid  oy  2^  reals  a  day  md.),  wages  during  the 
fruit  and  vintage  time  bein^  about  double. 

Next  to  its  wines,  the  chief  exports  of  Malaga 
are  fruits;  as  raisins,  almonds,  grapes,  figs,  and 
lemons.  The  raisins  are  of  three  kinds,  muscatel, 
bloom,  or  sun  raisins  and  lexias.  The  muscatel 
raisin  of  MaUga  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  in 
its  preparation  no  art  is  used,  the  grape  being 
merely  placed  in  the  sun,  and  frequently  turned. 
The  bloom,  or  sun  raisin,  is  a  different  grape  from 
the  muscatel,  but  the  process  of  preparing  it  is 
the  same;  like  the  other,  it  is  merelv  sun  dried. 
The  lexias  acquire  this  name  from  we  liquor  in 
which  they  are  dipped,  and  which  is  composed  of 
water,  ashes,  and  oil ;  these,  after  being  dipped, 
are  also  dried  in  the  sun.  All  muscatel  laisinsare 
•xpNorted  in  boxes,  and  also  part  of  the  bloom 
nisina. 


Malaga  has  an  excellent  haAour,  fanned  bv  « 
fine  mole,  700  yds.  in  Imgtfa,  at  the  end  of  vhich 
is  a  lighthouse,  furnished  with  a  powerful  light, 
revolving  once  «  minute.  A  shoal  that  had  grown 
up  round  the  mole-head  has  been  removed  by 
dredging.  The  harbour,  which  will  aooainmo^ 
date  more  than  450  merchant  ships,  may  be  en- 
tered with  all  winds,  and  aflfords  perfect  shelter. 
Communication  by  steam  has  considerably  in- 
creased of  late  years  along  the  coast  o(  Spain,  and 
its  operation  has  produced  a  corresponding  degree 
of  prosperity.  During  the  prevalence  of  westeriy 
winds,  sailing  vessels  were  frequently  unable  to 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Uie  adoptioa 
of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  therefore,  has  mate- 
rially altered  the  nature  of  the  navigation  in  this 
quarter.  The  steam  vessels  on  coasting  voyages 
touching  at  all  the  available  ports  round  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  have  almost  suposeded  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  slow  lateen  crait ;  and  hence 
one  of  the  sources  from  which  Spain  has  lately 
derived  her  increased  prosperity  and  an  infiitioo 
of  life  and  vigour  into  her  former  inanimate  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Almost  daily  oommmiicatioo 
has  been  established  bv  this  means  between  the 
ports  on  the  coast,  and  long  lines  of  steam  vessels 
have  been  established  between  Malaga,  Gifandtsr, 
Liverpool, and  London,  with  Marseillesand  Nantes, 
Uambuig,  and  other  intermediate  stations,  to 
which  may  be  added  nearly  all  the  principal  ports 
of  the  Memtenanean. 

Malaga,  independently  of  its  export  trade,  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  sail- 
cloth, ropes,  paper,  leather,  hats,  and  soap;  an  inn 
foundry  and  a  cigar  manufactorv;  but,  excepting 
the  latter,  they  are  all  on  a  smalJscale.  and  inso^ 
cient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhab.  Pikhaid 
and  anchovy  fiisheries  also  give  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
market  is  well  supplied,  the  show  of  fruit  in  parti- 
cular being  unequalled  in  Spain.  Melons,  pome- 
granates, and  prickly  pears,  which,  with  fish, 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  orders, 
are  so  cheap  as  scarcely  to  form  an  article  of  ex- 
penditure. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  pop.  of  Malaga  is  even 
more  Moorish  than  that  of  Seville,  and  affords  in- 
numerable pictures  of  idleness.  Hundreds  of  the 
lower  classes  appear  in  the  streets  doing  notbing, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  lolling  against  a  wall,  or 
lying  on  the  steps  of  churcn  doors,  wrapped  in 
brown,  ragged,  and  patched  doaka.  In  u(^  Ma- 
laga is  noted  for  idleness  and  demoralisation.  The 
necessaries  of  life  being  so  cheap,  there  are  few 
motives  to  industry :  begging  ia  very  common,  sod 
was  long  encouraged  by  the  ill-judged  bounty  of 
the  old  monasteries,  suppressed  in  1835.  The  mors 
respectable  classes  of  the  people  are  agreeable,  hos- 
pitabie,  and  generally  fond  of  society,  the  ladies 
being  equally  witty  and  high-spirited  with  those 
of  Seville,  qtute  as  showy  in  dress,  and  not  a  whit 
more  strict  in  morals.  The  Italian  Open  is  a  fa- 
vourite resort,  and  manv  ladies  are  good  muadaofl. 
Numerous  foreigners  auo  reside  in  Malaga,  espe- 
cially £nglish  and  Americans,  who  constitute,  with 
a  few  of  the  government  offioen  and  mochaats^ 
the  elite  of  society.  Most  of  these  have  eountiy 
seats  in  the  environs,  the  beauty  of  which  is  not 
surpassed  in  any  part  of  Andalusia.  The  weather 
during  summer  is  intolerably  hot,  and  at  this 
season,  especially  during  the  prevaleinoe  of  the  hot 
S.  winds,  the  inhab.  exclude  the  sun  as  much  u 
possible,  and  remain  at  home  during  the  day;  bat 
when  the  heat  is  succeeded  by  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  the  evening,  the  whole  pop.  is  astir,  and 
after  nightfall  the  young  peo[^  biUhe  far  boon 
in  the  sea,  a  practice  quiu  as  conducive  to  health 
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as  pteMare.  Neirons  tnd  epidemic  feven  are  Btill, 
bo««^rer,  verf  prevalent,  and  aometunes  cairy  off 
great  nnmben  of  people. 

Makga,  like  moot  other  cities  of  Spain,  has  had 
Tsrioos  mastoB.  Built  bj  the  Phonidana,  and 
called  by  them  Malackoj  it  came  auocessiyely  into 
tlie  handa  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romana,  both 
of  whom  procnied  from  it  conaiderable  auppUea 
6(  salt-fiah  and  proviaiona.  It  then  paaaed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths ;  and  from  them,  in  714, 
to  the  Moors,  who  were  at  length  driven  hence 
br  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  1487.  The  yellow 
fever  cairied  off  nearlv  22,000  of  ita  inhab.  in 
1803,  and  reappeared,  tLoogh  attended  with  less 
(atal  eonsequenoea,  in  18l£  Malaga  was  taken 
bv  the  Fkench  in  1810,  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
with  a  body  of  Spaniards,  officered  by  monks,  and 
commanded  by  a  Capuchin  friar;  and  remained 
in  their  possession  till  1812. 

MALAY  PENINSULA,  a  long  and  narrow 
territory,  forming  a  part  of  India  beyond  the 
Bnhmapatra,  and  the  most  S.  portion  of  conti- 
sental  Asia,  lying  cfaieflv  between  the  1st  and 
8th  dega.  of  N.  hit.,  and  the  98th  and  104th  of  £. 
long.:  it  has  N.  Lower  Siam,  with  which  it  is 
eonnected  by  the  isthmus  of  Kraw ;  and  is  on  all 
other  sides  snrroimded  by  the  sea,  called  on  the 
W.  and  S.  the  Straita  of  Malacca  and  Singapore ; 
and  on  the  E.  the  China  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Siam. 
Length,  NNW.  to  SS£.,  450  m.;  breadth  varying 
from  60  to  150  m.  Area  eatimated  at  45,000 
iq.ni.  Aa  far  as  lat.  6^  S.  the  country  is  claimed 
by  the  Siamese ;  but,  beyond  that  point,  the  penin- 
Bola  ia  aubdivided  among  indep.  native  atatea  and 
British  colonies. 

Phfnml  Geojpmh^. — ^The  oential  and  longest 
of  the  mountain  chains,  passing  S.  from  the  table 
land  of  Yunnan,  through  the  Ultra-Gangetic  pe* 
moMils,  traverses  this  territory  in  its  entire  length. 
This  mountain  chain  diminishes  in  height  as  it 
approaches  the  equator ;  and  its  highest  peaks  in 
Rambowe  and  Johoie  probably  do  not  exceed 
3,000  ft  in  devation ;  while  many  peaks  in  the 
N.  part  of  Qnedah  are  supposed  to  rise  to  upwards 
of  6,000  (t  above  the  sea.  M.  Ophir,  a  detached 
moantain  in  about  lat  2^'  SO'  N.,  and  long.  102^ 
80|  £^  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  nearly 
6,700  ft  in  height,  but  it  is  much  more  lofty  than 
any  other  summit  in  the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Between  the  above  mountain  chain  and  the  coast, 
the  surlaee  is  undulating,  covered  with  dense  pri- 
BMTsl  foreata,  or  intersperaed  with  graasy  plains, 
vhich  sre  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  extensive 
io  the  N.  An  abundance  of  rivers  descend  to 
other  coast,  in  their  progress  frequently  forming 
n^snhcs  and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of  consider- 
able lize.  Their  bainks  are  generally  low,  swampy, 
and  covered  with  mangrove  and  other  thickets ; 
and  though  several  of  them  are  broad,  and  mode- 
ntely  deep,  the  sand-banks,  ooral  reefs,  dtc  at 
their  mouUis,  usually  preclude  their  navigation 
by  reaaels  of  any  magnitude.  A  number  of  ver- 
dant islets  stud  the  coasts,  especially  the  north- 
western and  the  southern. 

Geohgy  amd  BiinerdU. — ^The  Malay  mountain 
^•in,  as  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  explored,  oon- 
sista  chiefly  of  grey  stanniferous  granite  and  clay- 
■i*te.  At  its  S.  extremity,  porphyry  occurs; 
hornblende  is  met  with  near  Malacca ;  and  quartz 
uvery  abundant  around  M.  Ophir  and  elsewhere. 
The  geology  of  the  E.  coast  is  almost  wholly  un- 
^i^own;  but,  along  the  W.,  laterite,  similar  to 
Uiat  of  the  Malabar  coast,  is  a  very  poevalent 
rannation.  Qay-slate,  sandstone,  argillaceous 
"^ut,  jasper,  limestone,  grauwack^  and  lime- 
tone  are  the  other  most  prevalent  rocks.  Lime- 
■tone  composes  a  portion  of  several  of  the  islands 


off  the  W.  coast,  while  those  off  the  S.  coast  are 
chiefly  of  granite  or  sienite.  The  Elephant  rock 
in  the  Quftlah  tenitory  is  a  mass  of  calcareous 
breccia,  having  many  stalagmitic  caverns,  and 
interapersed  with  an  abundance  of  fossil  remains. 
At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  are  evident 
traces  of  volcanic  action ;  and  numerous  thermal 
springs,  scattered  over  the  country,  testify  the 
activity  of  subterranean  heat  at  no  great  distance 
below  the  surface.  These  are  sulphureous  and 
saline.  The  springs  at  Ayer-pannas,  near  Bla- 
lacca,  were  found  by  Newbold  to  have  a  temp,  of 
120^  Fahr.  at  noon,  and  of  llS^o  at  6  a.  m. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  produces  tin,  gold,  and 
iron :  tin  is,  in  fact,  among  its  principal  articles 
of  export.  M  r.  Crawf urd  obseiVes,  that  tin,  where> 
ever  found,  has  a  limited  geographical  distri- 
bution ;  but  that,  where  it  does  exist,  it  is  alwaya 
in  great  abimdance.  The  tin  of  India  has,  how- 
ever, a  much  wider  range  of  distribution  than 
that  of  any  other  region,  being  found  in  consider- 
able quantitv  from  hmg.  98^  to  107°  £.,  and  from 
lat  8^  N.  to  8o  S.  It  has  been  latterly  sUted 
that  it  is  found  in  abundance  at  Sakina,  in  the 
interior  of  Tavoy,  lat  12°  40',  and  in  Siam  even 
as  far  N.  as  14°.  At  any  rate  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula appears  to  be  the  centre  oS  the  region  in  the 
eastern  seas  in  which  tin  is  distributed;  and,  in- 
cluding the  island  of  Junk-Ceylon,  it  has  been 
roughly  estimated  that  its  annual  produce  of  this 
metal  amounU  to  34,600  piculs  of  IdS^  lbs.  avoinl 
The  ore  of  the  peninsula  is  extremely  purs,  being 
that  which  is  called  stream.  The  ore  of  Sunjie- 
ujong,  Naning,  and  Perak  is  reported  to  yield  76 
per  cent  metal,  whereas  the  ores  of  domwall, 
with  all  the  advanta^^  of  European  science  and 
ingenuity,  do  not  yield  more  than  76  per  cent 
But  the  process  of  smelting,  as  conducted  by  the 
MaUys,  being  very  defective,  and  adulteration 
frequent  the  peninsular  tin  fetches  only  fh>m  14^ 
to  16  dollars  the  picul ;  while  the  tin  of  Banca, 
wrought  by  Chinese,  sells  at  from  16  to  16^ 
dollars.  The  export  of  peninsular  tin  may  amount 
to  atwut  2,000  tons  a  year,  including  from  400  to 
600  tons  received  from  the  Malacca  Straita  and 
Banca. 

llie  Malay  Peninsula  does  not  by  any  means 
so  well  merit  the  term  Aurta  Chermmemat  which 
has  been  before  applied  to  it,  as  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Sumatra.  The  exports  of  gold  from  the 
SW.  coast  of  that  island  average  26,400  os.  a 
year,  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  peninsula  is 
roughly  estimated  at  less  than  20,000  oz.  It 
comes  chiefly  from  the  E.  coast  and  M.  Ophir, 
where  it  occurs  disseminated  through  quartz,  in 
thin  granular  veins,  and  in  alluvial  deposits. 
Iron  is  found  in  Quedah,  but  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

The  CHmale  is  remarkable  for  its  continual 
moisture,  to  which  circumstance  the  perpetual 
verdure  of  the  peninsula  is  mainly  owing.  The 
year  is  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  seasons ;  but 
the  term  *  dry  season  *  must  not  be  understood  in 
the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  the  climate  of 
Hindostan ;  for,  during  its  continuance,  even  three 
successive  days  rarely  pass  without  a  shower.  On 
the  W.  coast  the  dry  season  comes  in  vrith  the 
8W.  monsoon  in  May;  the  wet  season,  with  the 
NE.  monsoon  in  October.  Thunder  storms,  whirl- 
winds, waterspouts,  and  other  atmospherical  phe- 
nomeiM  are  frequent  eapedally  dunng  the  S\V» 
monsoon. 

VtgtkUtU  ProdmeU  are  both  numerous  and  valu- 
able. They  include  a  host  of  trees,  the  timber  of 
which  is  adapted  for  house  and  ship-building; 
the  finest  fruits  of  tropical  climates,  bamboos, 
canes,  and  rattans^  of  which  the  jungles  aie  in 
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great  part  composed ;  the  areca,  sago,  and  gomati 
palms,  the  catechu,  dragon's  bI(>od,  and  India 
rubber  plants,  the  upas  of  the  Javanese.  It  has 
been  denied  that  teak  is  indigenous  to  the  country ; 
but  the  inland  Malays  affirm  that  it  is  occasionally 
found,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  jdtu  The 
wild  nutmeg  is  a  native  of  the  country.  The  true 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  clove  have  been  long 
introduced,  and  thrive  welL  Tobacco,  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  the  true  indigo  {IntHgofera 
tincturia)t  are  cultivated  with  much  success.  Mr. 
Crawfurd  (Embassy  to  Siam,  L  178)  estimates 
that  the  Auday  Peninsula  produces  28,000  piculs 
of  pepper  a  year,  or  about  l-13th  part  of  the  total 
produce  of  the  £.  Rice  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
are  not  grown  in  quantities  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  and  are  therefore  imported  chiefly 
from  Bengal  and  Sumatia. 

Elephants  roam  over  the  peninsula  in  great 
numbers :  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  ynld  hog,  the  royal 
and  the  spotted  black  tiger,  two  kinds  of  bears, 
and  two  species  of  bison,  me  axis,  plandok,  musk- 
deer,  and  several  other  kinds  of  deer,  the  vampire, 
and  many  varieties  of  bats,  and  numerous  mon- 
keys, are  among  the  wild  animals.  The  buffalo 
is  a  native,  and  is  domesticated ;  but  neither  the 
cow,  camel,  horse,  nor  ass  are  met  with  in  a  state 
of  nature.  The  great  density  of  the  jungles  is 
considered  unfavourable  to  the  increase  of  feathered 
game;  but  waterfowl  are  plentiful,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  pheasants  of  the  richest  plumage. 
Crocodiles,  alligators,  and  several  kinds  of  for- 
midable serpents  are  met  with.  The  dugong,  many 
turtles,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fine  fish  are 
caught  in  the  surrounding  seas. 

FeopU, — The  Malays  have  been  ranked  by  some 
authon  as  one  of  the  five  great  families,  or  vari- 
eties, of  the  human  race.  But  this  opinion  is  by 
no  means  generally  entertained.  Both  their  fea- 
tures, and  those  of  the  aboii^nes  in  the  native 
states  around  Malacca,  are  deadedly  characterised 
by  the  Mongol  stamp.  And  independent  of  the 
Malays  having  no  peculiarity  of  form  or  feature  to 
entitle  them  to  be  called  a  cQstinct  variety,  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  they 
are  a  mixed  race,  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Antecedent  to  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  the 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands 
were  inhabitea,  though  thinly,  by  a  tnheofieAyo- 
phaffij  and  the  interior  by  a  race  of  ne^  savages, 
oy  whose  descendants  it  is  still  occupied.  In  the 
course  of  the  above  century,  a  body  of  colonists, 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Malays,  arrived 
on  the  continent,  from  Menankabowe,  in  Sumatra; 
and  whether  by  intermarriage  (as  traiditionally  re- 
ported) or  by  conquest,  extended  their  dominion 
over  tibe  whole  peninsula.  During  the  succeeding 
centuries  they  conquered  Sumatra,  the  Sunda, 
Philippine,  and  Molucca  Isles,  with  many  smaller 
groups;  and  are  now  found  in  all  those  r^ons, 
and  in  Borneo,  but  without  any  centre  of  unity 
or  power.  The  chief  physical  characters  of  the 
Mamy  race  consist  in  a  brown  colour,  varying  from 
a  light  tawny  to  a  deep  brown ;  black  hair,  more 
or  toss  curled,  and  abundant;  the  head  rather 
narrow;  the  bones  of  the  face  large  and  prominent; 
the  nose  full,  and  broad  towards  the  apex ;  and 
the  mouth  large.  The  average  height  of  the  men 
is  about  5  fl.  2  in.  A  general  chancter  can  luuxily 
be  assigned  to  a  people  so  widely  distributed.  The 
Malay  mhab.  of  the  peninsula  are,  however,  active, 
resUess,  and  courageous;  but  their  courage  ia  not 
of  a  steady,  deliberate  character,  but  is  rather  a 
sodden  ungovernable  impulse,  arising  from  a 
paroxysm  of  rage.  To  weir  enemies  they  are 
remorseless,  to  their  friends  capricious,  and  to 
atzangers  treacherous*    Perhaps,  their  treachery 


to  strangers  may,  in  part  at  leaat,  be  oceanon«d 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  latter,  or  the  antipatby 
excited  against  them  by  Uie  behaviour  of  lomet 
strangers.  A  f)ro^nsity  to  gambling  is  a  di»- 
tinguisbing  trait  m  the  Malay  dumuter;  and 
more  especially  a  taste  for  oock-lSghting,  to  which 
sport  the  Malay  is  so  passionately  addicted,  that 
his  last  morsel,  the  covering  of  his  body,  his  wife 
and  children,  are  often  stiDced  on  the' issue  of  a 
battle  to  be  fought  by  his  favourite  cock.  A  dis- 
regard of  human  life,  revenge,  idleness,  and  piracy 
may  be  considered  common  to  Malajra.  The  mu- 
venal  practice  of  going  armed  makes  thou^ts  of 
murder  frmiifiar.  The  right  of  private  revenge  is 
universally  admitted,  even  by  the  chiefs;  and  the 
taking  of  life  may  be  atoned  for  by  a  small  sma 
of  money.  In  the  arts  of  peace  they  are  greatly 
inferior  to  their  neighbours  of  Java,  Japan,  Cocbin- 
China,  and  Siam.  The  Malay  language  coincide* 
with  monosyllabic  tongues  in  its  general  construc- 
tion and  analogies,  but  is  properly  polysyllabic  in 
its  form.  It  consists  chiefly  of  Polynedan,  an  in- 
termixture of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  and  a  dialect 
purely  Malayan,  which  last,  however,  constitutes 
little  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  written 
and  spoken  langua^  The  hterature  of  the  Ma- 
lays 18  almost  entirely  derived  from  Hindostsn, 
Persia,  Arabia,  Java,  and  Siam.  Arabic  is  ezda- 
sively  their  sacred  language,  and  their  religioa 
also  has  been  derived  from  Arabia,  all  the  MalavN 
with  trifling  exceptions,  being  Mohammedans. ' 

The  negro  tribes  which  inhabit  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula  are  called  by  the  Malays  Ormg 
BenuOf  men  of  the  soiL  They  appear  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  differing  from  and  being  inferior  to 
both  the  African  and  Papuan  negro.  The  avenge 
height  of  the  men  is  only  4  ft  8  in.  The  Malay 
negroes  are  thinly  spread  over  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  and  behind  Malacca,  and 
thence  N.  to  Mexgui ;  but  they  probably  amount 
in  all  to  only  a  few  thousands,  lliey  an  divided 
into  several  tribes,  some  of  which  are  said  to  dwell 
altogether  in  trees  or  defts  in  the  mountains.  A 
few  nave  learned  a  little  Malay,  and  ooeasioiially 
venture  among  the  adjacent  Malay  tribes  to  pur- 
chase tobacco  and  utensils;  but  of  letten  they 
know  nothing.  (Copious  accounts  of  both  the  Ma- 
lays and  this  people  may  be  found  in  Newbold's 
*  Malacca,'  voL  ii.  ch.  12, 14, 15 ;  and  various  de- 
tails renpecting  the  races  inhabiting  the  Malay 
countries  are  given  in  the  art.  E.  Archipelaoo 
in  this  Diet  For  the  Commerce  of  the  British 
settlements,  see  Malacca  and  Sdcoaporb.) 

The  prindpal  articles  of  export  from  the  native 
states  are  tin,  gold-dust  spices*  elephants*  teeth, 
pepper,  sago,  sugar,  canes,  timbv  for  ship  snd 
house  building,  dammer,  ebony,  bees*  wax,  betel 
nut  SApftn  and  eagle  woods,  bogs,  poultry,  bulb- 
loes,  tiles,  and  an  immense  vanety  of  fruits;  m 
return  for  which,  opium,  salt  cotton,  doths,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  some  European  manufactures  are 
the  chief  imports.  The  trade  is  prindpally  with 
the  British  and  Dutch  ;BettlemenU  in  the'  East 
Siam^  China,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  £• 
Archipelago. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  large  proportion  of 
this  peninsula  appean  to  have  been  under  the 
sway  of  the  Siamese ;  but  since  that  time,  it  bal 
been  mostly  divided  into  the  petty  states  before 
enumerated,  the  historical  details  of  which  are 
destitute  of  interest*  The  sucoeanye  settlementi 
made  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  at 
Malacca  are  elsewhere  noticed.  The  only  recent 
event  worthy  of  mention  baa  been  the  suMogatioo 
of  Quedah  (or  Keddah)  by  the  Siamese,  Mgsn  in 
1821,  and  completely  efiected  within  about  tea 
yean  afterwards. 


MALDA 

MALDAi  A  town  of  Hindoetan,  prov.  Bengal, 
district  Dmagepoor,  on  the  Mahanunda,  built 
chie6y  of  the  rains  of  Gonr,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant aboat  12  m.  N.  Early  in  the  present  century 
it  bad  3,000  booBes  huddled  together  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which,  during  the  rainv  season, 
iwailr  insulates  the  town.  The  £.  I.  Company 
established  a  factory  here  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  there  were  fonnerly  some 
prosperous  French  and  Dutch  silk  and  cotton  fac- 
tories in  iha  town ;  but  the  trade  of  Malda  has 
now  sunk  into  irreparable  decay,  its  manufactured 
goods  being  unable  to  withstand  the  competition 
of  those  introduced  into  India  from  Europe. 

MALDIVE  ISLANDS,  or  MALDIVES,  a  chain 
of  islands  in  the  Indian  0<»an,  extending  between 
the  1st  deg.  of  S.  and  the  7th  of  N.  lat,  a  distance 
of  about  560  stat.  m. ;  and  between  7^  48^  and 
73P  48'  E.  long.    The  Laccadive  Islands,  to  the  N. 
of  the  Maldives,  may  not  improperly  be  consi- 
dered a  continuation  of  this  island-system.    They 
are  of  coralline  formation,  arranged  in  round  or 
oral  groups  cslled  atoUt,  separated  by  several 
channels,  which  may  be  Mifdpr  navigated  by  ships 
of  the  largest  size.  *  The  diflferent  groups  are  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs,  on  which  the  surf  beats 
TiolentIy;'bat  between  the  islands  the  sea  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  forms  safe  harbours  for  small 
mJi,    These  islands  have  been  rarely  visited  by 
Europeans,  though  lying  in  the  direct  route  to 
India.    All  that  are  of  any  extent  are  richly 
clothed  with  palms  and  other  trees ;  but  no  edifice 
has  been  seen  in  sailing  past  them,  whence  it  may 
be  eondoded  that  none  exists  higher  than  a  cocoa 
tree.  The  Maldives  produce  millet  and  other  small 
gnins,  of  which  they  have  two  harvests  a  year ; 
but  they  are  unsuitable  for  rice  and  wheat,  which 
are  imported.    Esculent  roots  and  fruits  are  found 
in  the  greatest  profusion ;  and  poultry  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  bred  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion.   There  are  neither  horses  nor  dogs,  and  but 
few  homed  cattle.    Fishinff  is  an  important  occu- 
pation, especially  that  ot  cowries,  a  species  of 
ihells  used  as  money  in  small  pa^nncnts  in  Hindo- 
stao  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  in  extensive 
districts  in  Africa.    The  inhab.  trade  vrith  Hindo- 
stan  and  Sumatra,  arriving  at  Balasore  and  other 
ports  of  British  India  durmg  the  SW.  monsoon 
with  cowries,  coir,  the  produce  of  the  cocoa  tree, 
salted  fish,  and  tortoise-shell ;  and  sailing  home- 
ward with  the  NE.  monsoon,  taking  rice,  sugar, 
maonfactored  goods,  and  tobacco.    The  people  of 
the  Maklives  are  Mohammedans,  and  probably  of 
an  Aralnc  stock.    Thev  live  under  a  sultan,  who 
resides  in  Male,  an  island  about  3  m.  in  circuit, 
fortified  by  waUa  and  batteries,  on  which  above  100 
pieces  of  artillerv  are  mounted.    The  sultan,  how- 
ever, considers  iilmself  dependent  on  the  British 
government  of  Ceylon,  to  which  he  sends  an  an- 
nual embassy. 

>fALDON,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  river  port, 
and  market  town  of  England,  co.  Essex,  bund. 
Bengev,  on  the  Chekner,  14^  m.  SW.  Colchester, 
87  ro.  kNE.  London  by  road,  and  44  m.  by  Great 
Sastera  railway.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor.  4,786,  and  of 
pari  bor.  6,261  in  1861.  The  town  occupies  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Chelmer,  and 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  the  E.  end  of  this  street 
fonning  the  portion  called  '  the  Hythe :'  two  other 
streets,  one  (rom  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the 
other  from  its  W.  end,  unite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  extend  across  the  Chelmer  into  an  almost 
insulated  flat  called  'Potman's  Marshes.*  The 
town-hall  is  an  old  building,  near  the  junction  of 
the  streets  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  and  not  far 
from  it  is  an  extenaive  range  of  bamcka :  there  is 
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also  a  small  bor.  gaoL  Maldon  had  formerly  8 
pars. ;  but  2  of  them  have  been  lon^  consolidated. 
The  largest  church,  that  of  All  Samts,  near  the 
town-hall,  is  an  ancient  and  very  lai^ge  edifice, 
with  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  cnrioua 
triangular  spire.  St.  Mary's  is  a  spacious  btuld- 
ing,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  said  to  have 
been  founded  before  the  Norman  Conquest;  but 
the  tower  and  W.  end  were  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  united  vicarage  of  All  Saints  and 
St.  Peter's  is  in  private  patronage,  the  rectory  of 
St.  Mary's  being  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Cant^ury.  St  Peter's  tower  is  the 
only  part  now  standing  of  that  disused  parish 
church,  and  annexed  to  it  is  a  building  formed  of 
the  old  materials,  which  has  long  been  used  as  the 
depository  of  a  valuable  library  containing  5,3S0 
volumes,  bequeathed  to  the  town,  in  1704,  by 
Archdeacon  Flume,  fotmder  of  the  Plumian  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge :  tne  tower  part,  which  has  since  been  much 
enlarged,  is  occupied  by  the  national  school,  fur- 
nishing instruction  to  about  270  poor  children  of 
both  sexes.  The  grammar  school,  founded  in  1621, 
received  an  additional  endowment  from  Dr.  Plume, 
who  also  gave  it  an  exhibition  in  Christ's  Collie, 
Cambridge.  The  estates  vested  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  yield  about  52/.,  which,  after  some  slight 
deductions  for  land  tax  and  repairs,  are  paid  over 
to  the  head-master;  6  free  scholars  receive  classical 
instruction  gratis,  paying  a  fee  for  other  branches ; 
and  there  are,  besides  these,  about  12  pay-scholars. 
Dr.  Plume  left  also  a  considerable  property  for  the 
clothinfp  and  instruction  of  15  poor  boys,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  week  day  lecture  in  the  charch ; 
besides  which,  he  built  a  workhouse,  lately  sold 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act.  There  is  also  a  large  Lancastrian  school, 
with  two  or  three  minor  charities  and  money 
bequests.  The  Rom.  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, and  Baptists  have  their  respective  places 
of  worship ;  attached  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
churches,  are  Sunday  schools.  Among  the  other 
public  buildings  are  the  public  hall,  library, 
and  institute,  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  1860. 
Maldon  is  not  a  manufacturing  town ;  but  it  carries 
on  a  considerable  home  trade  in  coal,  iron,  chalk, 
and  timber,  which  it  exchanges  for  com  and  other 
farming  produce.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  on 
the  1st  Jan.  1864, 99  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and 
55  above  50  tons.  The  customs  receipts,  in  the 
year  1863,  amounted  to  262/. 

Maldon  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  but 
its  first  charter  dates  as  far  back  as  1155,  and  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  I.  and  subsequent  monarchs. 
The  present  municipal  ofiicen  comprise  a  mayor 
and  8  other  aldermen,  with  12  cotmcillors ;  a 
commission  of  the  peace  is  held  under  a  recorder. 
Maldon  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  L  Down  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  fVanchise  was  vested  in  the  resident  and  non- 
resident freemen  by  birth,  marriage,  servitude, 
gifY,  or  purchase.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the 
limits  of  the  bor.  by  including  in  it  the  parish  of 
Uey bridge.  Registered  electors,  924  in  1865.  In 
cases  of  succession  to  burgage  tenures,  the  custom 
of  borough-English  prevails  here.  Markets,  well 
attended,  on  Saturday ;  cattle-fain,  September  18 
and  14. 

MALDONADO,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
Uruguay,  in  S.  America,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Plata,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  ssstuary, 
and  85  m.  £.  Monte  Video.  Its  harbour  is  shel- 
tered from  SE.  winds  by  the  small  island  of 
Gorriti,  but  it  has  little  depth.  Pop.  estimated  at 
5,000.  Maldonado  is  a  quiet,  forlorn  little  town, 
built  with  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  to 
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each  other,  and  having  in  the  middle  a  laige 
plaza  or  square*  which,  from  its  size,  renders  the 
■cantineM  of  die  population  more  evident.  It 
poansMfl  scarcely  any  trade,  the  exports  being 
confined  to  a  few  hides  and  live  cattle.  The 
inhaba.  are  chiefly  landowners,  with  a  few  shop- 
keepers, and  the  necessary  tradesmen,  such  as 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters,*  who  do  nearly  all  the 
business  for  a  circuit  of  50  miles  round.  The 
town  is  separated  from  the  river  by  a  band  of  sand 
hillocks  about  a  mile  broad :  it  is  surrounded  on 
all  other  sides  bv  an  open,  slightly  undulating 
country,  covered  by  one  uniform  layer  of  fine  green 
turf,  on  which  countless  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  graze. 

MALLOW,  an  inland  town  and  parL  bor.  of 
Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Black- 
water,  and  on  the  railway  between  Cork  and 
Limerick,  18  m.  N.  bv  W.  the  former,  and  37  m. 
a  the  latter  city.  Pop.  4,841  in  1861.  Mallow, 
properly  so  called,  is  built  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river,  being  united,  by  a  bridge  of  15  arches,  to  its 
suburb  of  Ballydabeen  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river. 
The  latter  is  included  in  the  pari.  bor.  as  fixed  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  which  comprises  an  area  of  378 
acres.  It  consists  principally  of  one  mun  and 
well-built  street,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river:  and 
has  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  2  Methodist  chapels,  an  Independent 
meeting-house,  a  court-house,  a  bridewell,  bar- 
racks, and  infirmary,  with  commodious  baths,  a 
public  reading-room,  and  library.  On  its  W.^side 
are  the  ruins  of  its  old  castle,  the  property  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  two  schools, 
one  attended  by  about  200  boys,  and  the  other  by 
about  130  girLi,  both  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
thriving  plantations,  and  is  situated  in  a  peculiarly 
rich  And  well-cultivated  part  of  the  country. 
Though  the  river  is  not  navigable,  and  Mallow 
has  no  manufactures,  it  is  yet  considered  one  of 
the  best  country  towns  in  Ireland.  It  is  resorted 
to  in  summer  on  account  of  the  mineral  waters 
that  it  possesses,  the  properties  of  which  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  Cbfton,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  a  very  unusual  number  of 
country  gentlemen's  houses,  occupied  by  families 
of  respectability. 

Mallow  was  mcorporated  by  charter  of  James  I. 
in  1612,  which  vested  the  right  of  sending  2  mems. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  in  the  provost  and  12  bur- 
gesses. But  this  charter  fell,  in  no  very  long 
time,  into  disuse;  and,  for  above  a  century,  the 
Corp.  has  been  extinct,  and  the  right  of  electing 
the  mems.  for  the  bor.  vested,  down  to  the  Reform 
Act,  in  the  freeAo/obrs  of  the  manor,  which  com- 
prised 1,126  acres.  Since  the  union,  Mallow  has 
sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C. ;  and  the 
Boundary  Act  altered  the  limits  of  the  parL  bor., 
as  already  stated,  by  inc.  in  it  the  suburb  of  Bally- 
daheen,  and  exc.  the  country  part  of  the  manor. 
Reg.  electors,  243  in  1865.  The  bor.  has  a  court 
leet  twice  a  year,  and  a  court  for  debts  under  2L 
every  third  Wednesday.  General  sessions  are 
held  in  April,  and  petty  sessions  every  Tuesday. 
Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  fairs  on  the  1st 
Jan.  (for  pigs).  Shrove  Monday,  11th  May,  25th 
July,  and  28th  Oct, 

MALMEDY,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov. 
Aix-larChapelle,  cap.  circ  on  the  Waige,  close  to 
the  Belgian  frontier,  and  20  m.  S.  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Pop.  3,850  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  noble  church, 
formerly  belonging  to  a  rich  Benedictine  abbey,  a 
fine  cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  council  for  the  circle,  a  police  oourtj  and 
bond  of  taxation.  It  has  some  mineral  spnngs, 
•imilar  to  those  at  Spa,  and  manufactures  of  fine 
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woollen  doth,  glue,  and  aoop;  but  H  ia 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  leather  for  boot  soIm, 
with  which  it  supplies  a  considerable  portion  of 
Germany.  There  are  about  50  tanneries  in  active 
employment :  hides  are  imported  principally  from 
South  America,  and  bark  from  the  foieat  of 
Ardennes. 

MALMESBURY,  a  pari,  bor.,  maiket  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  go.  Wilts,  bund,  of  same  name, 
on  the  Avon,  17^  m.  NNW.  Bath,  86  m.  W.  Lon- 
don bv  road,  and  85  m.  by  Great  Western  railway, 
via  Minety  station.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  6,881  in 
1861.  The  town,  formerly  fortified  and  more  ex- 
tensive, is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  close  to 
the  Avon,  by  whidi  it  i»  nearly  encircled,  and 
which  is  here  crossed  by  six  bridges.  It  consuts 
of  three  principal  stzeeta,  two  of  which  nmning 
parallel  are  intersected  l^  the  third.  In  an  open 
space,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  market 
cross,  an  octangular  turreted  structure,  with  flying 
buttresses,  and  highly  carved,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The 
new  town-hall,  a  handsome  building,  is  at  Cross 
Hays.  There  appear  to  have  been  formeriy  se- 
veral parish  churches  in  Malmesbury ;  bat  it  now 
contams  only  one  besides  St.  Mary's  choith  at 
Westport.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Unitarians,  and  Moravians  have  places  of  wocship^ 
and  there  are  three  Sunday  schools.  Two  free 
schools,  one  of  which  is  conducted  on  the  national 
system,  furnish  instruction  to  poor  childrea  of 
both  sexes,  and  there  are  two  seta  of  almshoaaes. 

The  bor.,  which  is  of  high  antiquitv,  received 
its  governing  charter  from  William  llL;  and  it 
was  considered  too  insignificant  to  be  indoded  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Munidpal  Reform  Act  It 
has  sent  2  mema.  to  the  H.  of  C  from  the  23d 
Edward  L ;  the  franchise,  previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  being  in  the  high  steward,  aUennsa, 
and  12  chief  burgesses.  The  Boundary  Act  en- 
larged its  limits,  by  induding  with  it  the  two 
out-para.,  as  above  mentioned.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 373  in  1865.  Markets  on  Saturday,  and  a 
cattle  naarket  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Mch  nM»th, 
except  March,  April,  and  June.  Hone  and  cattle 
fairs,  Maroh  28,  Apnl  28,  and  June  5. 

A  nunnery  was  rounded  here  at  the  dote  of  the 
6th  century.  Other  monasteries  wei«  formed  here 
in  the  two  following  centuries ;  and  it  was  a  plaoi 
of  considerable  and  rising  consequence  as  Uw  rs- 
sort  of  religious  recluses,  induding,  among  other 
establishments,  an  abbey,  whidi  afterwards  at- 
tained to  high  celebrity.  The  Danes  destroyed 
the  town  at  uie  close  of  the  9th  century ;  but  mo- 
nastic wealth  and  the  beneficence  of  princes  sooa 
restored  its  prosperity,  which  it  enjoyed  almost 
without  interruption  till  the  Reformation.  The 
chief  monument  of  Malmeaburv'a  departed  greit- 
nese  is  its  abbey,  the  entire  buildings  of  which, 
with  the  church,  covered  about  45  acres.  LittJe 
beyond  mere  foundation  walls  is  now  left  exce^ 
the  church,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  magu- 
ficent  structure,  and  presents  some  fine  specimeM 
of  different  eras  of  architecture,  but  chiefly  of  the 
early  English.  It  was  crudform,  with  a  tower 
rising  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  and  an- 
other at  the  W.  end,  the  front  of  which  was  ex- 
quiaitdy  finiahed  and  adorned  with  sculptore^ 
having  also  a  very  fine  window  filled  with  painted 

flass.  During  the  dvil  wars,  however,  wbea 
[almesbnry  was  repeatedly  besieged,  both  by 
the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  the  diurcb, 
already  partly  dismantled,  suffered  great  injoiy; 
both  its  towers  were  battered  down,  its  ckastOB 
demolished,  and  now  only  a  fourth  part  of  the 
building  ia  standing ;  but  the  mina  are  h^Uv  in- 
teresting, and  the  S.  poich  ia  one  of  the  nneit 
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ipeaneiis  of  itt  kind  in  England.  In  the  town 
are  teveial  other  lemains  or  ancient  monaetic  and 
eerleBiudcal  buildings ;  and  about  1  m.  from  it  is 
t  field  called  Cams-hills,  in  which  are  evident 
Te»ti(^  of  a  Roman  encampment. 

Ualineabun'  claims  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  Aldhelm  and  Johannes  Scotus,  William 
of  MabDcsbuiT,  second  only  to  the  Venerable 
Bede  amonj^  the  early  historians  of  England. 
HobbeSf  emmentby  his  metaphysical  and  politi- 
cil  speculations,  was  a  native  of  Malmesbury, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1588. 

MALMO,  a  strongly  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  cajk  the  Ian.  'MalmOhus,  on  the  Sound, 
nearly  opposite  Copenhagen,  and  110  m.  SW. 
ChritftisBsladt,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pop^  25,526  in  1863.  The  town  is  irre- 
guiarly-baQt,  hot  has  wide  streets  and  a  fine 
market  place.  It  has  a  citadel,  two  churches, 
two  hospitals,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
stockings,  prepared  skins,  carpets,  hats,  gloves, 
tobacco,  starch,  soap>,  and  looking-glasses,  and  a 
briftk  trade  in  com ;  its  port,  however,  admits  only 
imall  vettels. 

MALO    (ST.),   a    fortified   sea-port   town   of 
Fnuioe,  d^  lUe-et-Vilaine,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
Bcitiah  Channel,  40  m.  NNW.  Rennes,  and  200 
n.  W.  by  S.  Paris,  on  a  short  branch  of  the  rail- 
way fimn  Paris  to  Brest.    Pop.  10,886  in  1861. 
The  town  is  built  at  the  moutn  of  the  Ranee,  on 
the  penioaola  of  Aron,  connected  with  the  main- 
land bv  a  causeway.    It  is  defended  by  strong 
walla  with  four  bastions,  constructed  by  Vauban, 
and  a  castle  bailt  bv  Anne,  duchess  of  Brittany. 
On  ita  N.  side  it  is  iDacc^«dble ;  but,  from  the 
want  of  outworks,  it  oould  not  hold  out  against  a 
fefodar  liege.    The  town  is  in  many  parts  well 
built,  and  has  some  excellent  houses.    Its  chief 
public  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  bishop's  palace, 
town-hall,  theatre,  hospital,   foundling  asylum, 
eammunal  college,  and  exchange.    The  port,  on 
the  S.  aide  of  the  town,  is  commodious  and  secure, 
bat  is  rather  difficult  of  entrance,  and  dries  at 
low  water;  though  at  high  water  springs  it  has  a 
depth  of  above  40  ft.    In  1886,  the  French  Cham- 
ber passed  a  resolution  for  the  construction  here 
of  a  floating  dock  or  basin,  but  it  was  not  com- 
^ted  in  1860,  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor 
Aapoleoo  IIL,  the  sum  of  5,000,000  francs  was 
angned  for  the  final  resumption  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  good  roadstead  NW.  of  the  town,  and 
opposite  thit  mouth  of  the  Banco,  which  is  de- 
fended by  various  forts;  the  principal.  La  Con- 
ch<$e,  betng  constructed  on  all  but  inaccessible 
rock,  a  considerable  distance  off  shore.    St.  Malo 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and 
oommeree,  and  a  board  of  artillery,  and  is  the  re- 
sidence of  various  foreign  consuls.    It  has  a  hy- 
dfographical  school  of  the  first  class, /i  chamber  of 
manufactuies,  a  royal  tobacco  factory,  naval  rope- 
walks,  and  d^  docks  for  the  building  of  vessels 
of  TarioQS  sises.    It  has  also  manufactures  of  fish- 
ing-nets and  hooks,  pulleys,  and  other  marine  fit- 
tings ;  a  considerable  trade  in  provisions  with  the 
French  ookxiies,  a  brisk  coasting  trade,  and  nume- 
nns  vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and 
whale  fishericA.    *St.  Malo  has  given  birth  to 
several  distinguished  persons ;  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Admiral  Duguav  de  Tronin,  Jacques 
Cartier,  Maupertuis,  and  La  Bourdonnaye. 

MALPAS,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Chester,  hand.  Broxton,  13  m.  XN  W.  Chester, 
and  158  m.  N  W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  25,140 
•oes:  ditto  of  township,  2,110  acres.  Pop.  of 
township  1,037  in  1861.  The  town,  which  stands 
on  s&  eminence  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Cheshire, 
uui  OD  the  £.  ttde  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  com- 
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? rises  8  tolerably  built  and  well-paved  streets, 
'he  living  is  divided  into  2  rectories,  in  the 
¥itronage  of  the  Egerton  and  Drake  families, 
he  church  (formerly  the  chapel  to  a  Chiniac 
monastery),  a  structure  of  unhewn  stone,  consists 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  without  either  aisle  w 
steeple ;  it  is  highly  ornamented,  and  pome  of  ita 
decorations  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Saxon 
era.  There  are  also  2  chapels  of  ease  within  the 
par.,  and  several  denominations  of  dissenters  hava 
their  respective  places  of  worship.  A  gnunmar 
school  was  founded  here  in  the  17th  century ;  but 
the  firee  instruction  is  limited  to  6  boys,  appointed 
by  Lord  Cholmondeley.  Alport*s  school  (lounded 
in  1719)  has  property* ^'ielding  an  income  of  119iL, 
and  furnishes  good  plam  instruction  to  boys,  girls, 
and  recently,  also,  to  infants,  with  clothing  for  14 
boys.  The  other  charities  comprise  an  almshouse 
for  6  poor  women,  with  an  alkiwance  of  bread  and 
money :  large  sums  have  been  left,  at  different 
times,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Malpas  is  an 
agncoltural  town,  and  derives  its  chief  impor- 
tance from  its  large  market  for  cheese,  and  ita 
position  in  the  centre  of  a  great  dairy  farm  dis- 
trict. Markets  on  Monday:  cattle  and  cheese 
fairs,  April  5,  July  25,  and'Dec.  8. 

MALPLAQUET,  a  small  village  of  France,  d^p. 
du  Nord,  16  m.  NNW.  Avesnes.  Pop.  240  m 
1861.  This  place  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  bloodiest  and  most  obstinate  conflicts  of 
modem  times.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1709, 
the  allie.l  army,  under  the  Duke  oi  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene,  attacked  the  French  army 
under  Marshal  Villars  in  their  entrenched  camp 
near  Malplaquet.  The  combat  was  maintained 
on  both  sides  with  undaunted  courage  and  reso- 
lution; but  in  the  end  the  allies  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  entrenchments.  The  victory,  how- 
ever, was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  aboYt 
20,000  men,  killed  and*  wounded.  Though  van- 
quished, the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed 
half  that  number,  and  they  effected  their  retreat 
in  good  order.  According  to  Voltaire  {Siede  de 
Lams  XIV.  cap.  21),  who  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  Marshal  Villars,  the  army  of  the  allies 
amounted  to  80,000,  and  that  of  the  French  to 
70,000,  though  other  accounts  represent  each  army 
as  about  100,000  strong;  but,  whichever  be  the 
more  correct  statement,  there  are  certainly  very 
few,  if  any,  instances  of  so  great  a  carnage. 

MALTA  (an.  Melita),  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean S^  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  62  m. 
SSW.  Cape  Passaro,  in  Sicily,  and  198  m.  N. 
Tripoli,  in  Africa ;  VsJetta,  its  port  and  cap.,  being 
in  lat.  35°  64'  6"  N.,  long.  14«>  81'  10"  E.  Ex- 
treme length,  17m.;  do.  breadth,  9  m. :  area,  95 
sq.  m.  Pop.  184,055  in  1861,  of  whom  181,647 
natives ;  1,274  British  residents,  and  1,184  other 
foreigners.  The  island  is  of  an  irrsgular  oval 
shape,  rising  precipitously  from  the  water's  edge 
on  the  S.  and  SW.  llie  surface  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  gradually 
from  its  highest  elevation  (about  1,200  It,  in  tihe 
SW.)  to  the  more  level  land  on'  the  NE.  side, 
where  it  dips  into  the  ocean.  The  substratum 
consists  of  soft  calcareous  sandstone  only  scantily 
covered  with  soil,  great  part  of  which  has  been 
carried  thither  from  other  countries,  orartiflcially 
created  by  breaking  the  surface  of  the  soft  rock 
into  small  fragments,  which  crumUe  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
become  good  soil  It  has  neither  lake  nor  river; 
and  from  its  geological  formation,  and  the  absorb- 
ent nature  of  the  soil,  has  no  maishv  or  swampy 
ground,  except,  indeed,  two  spots  of  very  limited 
extent  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  St. 
Paul's  Bay,  where  the  sea  has  receded  and  left  an 
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accamnlation  of  moist  soO,  from  which  noxious 
exhalations  have  been  sappo^ed  to  emanate. 
There  is  no  exuberant  vegetation,  brushwood,  or 
forest ;  the  verdure  is  scanty,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  is  an  arid  rode  The  climate  of 
Malta,  from  its  being  exposed  to  the  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  African-  and  Syrian  deserts,  is  un- 
usually hot,  especially  during  summer,  when  the 
heat  almost  equals  that  experienced  in  tropical 
regions.  This  heat  not  only  lasts  during  the  day, 
but,  owing  to  the  radiation  of  the  caloric  absorbed 
while  the  sun  is  up,  it  continues,  with  little 
abatement,  throughout  the  night ;  so  that,  by  an 
excess  of  heat  for  months  together,  a  feeling  is 
induced  among  the  inhabitants  of  extreme  lassi- 
tude and  oppression.  The  medium  temperature 
of  the  three  coolest  months  (Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.) 
is  57^0  Fab.,  the  maximum  61  f^,  and  the  mini- 
mum 584°;  while  the  medium  of  the  fotur  hot 
months  (June,  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept.)  is  78°,  the 
maximum  82^°,  and  the  minimum  73^°.  Fre- 
quent showers  occur  in  Sept,,  increasing  in  fie- 
quencv  during  Oct.  and  Nov. ;  but  from  Dea  to 
Feb.  the  rain  falls  with  nearly  the  same  violence 
as  in  the  tropics,  and  the  atmosphere  continues 
surcharged  with  moisture  till  March,  when  the 
weather  begins  to  clear ;  and  during  the  five  fol- 
lowing months  scarcelv  a  drop  falls,  the  sky  being 
generally  without  a  dioud.  The  most  prevalent 
winds  in  Malta  are  from  the  SE.,  S.,  and  NW. ; 
the  first  of  which,  well  known  as  the  siroccoy  is  at 
once  the  most  prevalent  (especially  in  autumn) 
and  the  most  disagreeable  m  its  effects  on  the 
human  frame ;  neither  are  there  any  regular  land 
and  sea  breezes,  as  in  some  southern  countries,  to 
modify  the  temperature.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
mortality  is  sometimes  increased  by  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemics,  and  by  plague  and  cholera,  the 
former  of  which,  in  1818,  cut  off  4,500  of  the  inha- 
bitants, being  80  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 

Cultivation  in  Malta  is  pursued  with  equal  dili- 
gence and  success.  In  former  times  the  entire 
surface  was  but  one  mass  of  barren  ruck ;  but  con- 
tinued industry  baa  not  only  rendered  a  lai^ge  part 
of  it  capable  of  tillage,  but  given  it  fertility.  The 
rock  having  first  been  levell^  in  terraces,  the  small 
particles  were  ptilverised  and  mixed  with  soil, 
while  the  larger  masses  were  employed  in  erecting 
walls  to  sustam  these  artificial  beds.  Soil  was  also 
at  first  brought  from  Gozzo,  and  even  Sicily;  but 
after  a  time  this  was  found  unnecessary,  bwing 
to  this  laborious  perseverance,  Malta  is  now,  on 
the  whole,  a  fertile  island,  the  ctiltivated  parts 
yielding  annual  and  often  double  crops  without  a 
fallow,  and  frequently  80  or  90  fold.  Wheat  and 
cotton  are  the  principal  products  both  of  Malta 
and  the  neighbouring  bland  of  Gozzo.  The  va- 
rious crops  under  tillage  in  Malta  alone,  in  each 
of  the  years  1860-62,  were  as  follows : — 


Cropi 

I860 

1861 

1869 

Wheat     .... 
Keschiato 

Barley     .... 
Beans  and  other  Pulse    . 
Fora^     •       •       •        • 
Cotton     .... 
Garden    •       •       •       . 
S««amnm         .       • 
Cumin  Seed     . 
Pastoxe    .... 

Total  Number  of  Aores  1 
in  Crop        .       .       > 

Knmbflr  of  Acres  of  Un- 
cultivated Land  . 

Aem 

7,904 
4,014 
8,908 
8,061 
6.078 
4,447 
8,992 
882 
980 
1,846 

ACTM 

9,873 
'  6,147 
8,618 
8.497 
6,174 
3,688 
6,801 
281 
1.440 
8,316 

Aem 

8,682 
6,628 
2,896 
3,728 
4.761 
7,602 
8,846 
228 
1,486 
1,369 

86,007 
8,619 

42,184 

87,834 

8,048 

7,897 

The  inland  of  Gozzo  is  still  more  highly  culti- 


vated than  Malta.    The  total  nomber  of  acres 
under  crop,  in  1862,  amounted  to  9,547,  while 
of  uncultivated  land  there  were  only  741  acres. 
Rather  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  cnltivated 
land  in  Gozzo  is  under  cotton.    BoUi  here  and 
in  Malta,  cotton  is  sown  in  May,  and  gathered 
before  sunrise  in  Oct,  the  chief  vent  for  it  being 
in  the  ports  of  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles.   The  com  crops  sufiice  for  the  eupi^y  of 
the  inhab.  with  bread  during  four  or  five  months 
a  year :  the  remainder  is  imported  from  Sicily  and 
the  Black  Sea.    The  g^rass  of  the  island,  called 
ttUla,  is  similar  to  saintfuui,  and  some,  though 
small,  crops  are  raised  of  cummin  and  aniseed. 
The  vine  has4)een  culti\*ated  with  some  care;  but 
its  produce  is  very  inferior,  and  wine,  as  well  as 
oil,  is  imported  from  Sicily.     Figs  and  oranges 
are  very  abundant,  and  of  superb  flavour.    The 
Maltese  oranges  are  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world.     The  season  continues  upwards  of  seven 
months,  from  Nov.  till  the  middle  of  June,  daring 
which  time  the  trees  are  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance of  delicious  fruit.    Many  of  than  are  of  the 
red  kind,  and  these  are  certainly  the  beet.    Tliey 
are  produced  from  the  common  orange  bod  tn- 
grafted  on  the  pomNrranate  stodc,  and  the  juice  of 
the  firuit  is  red  as  blood.    Some  good  spnngs  of 
fresh  water  are  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  tillage ;  and  numerous  large  cisterns  and  aqoe- 
ducts  are  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigatioo. 
Still,  however,  Malta  imports  the  principal  neces- 
saries of  life.    Sicily  and  Odessa  supply  her  with 
com,  oil  comes  from  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  wine 
from  Naples  and  Sicily;  from  which  latter,  aUn, 
snow  and  ice  are  brought, — ^no  trifling  luxuries  in 
an  arid  climate  like  that  of  Malta.    Hctsu  and 
oxen  come  chiefly  from  Barfoaiy,  but  also  from 
Greece  and  Albania. 

Port  and  Trade, — ^The  central  position,  excel- 
lent port,  and  great  strength  of  Midta,  make  it  an 
admirable  naval  station  ^r  the  repair  and  accom- 
modation of  the  men-of-war  and  merchant  ^ps 
frequenting  the  Mediterranean,  and  render  its  pos- 
session of  material  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  also  of  considerable  consequence,  particolariy 
during  war,  as  a  commercial  dmdt,  where  goods 
may  be  safely  warehoused,  and  nom  which  thev 
may  be  sent,  when  opportunity  offCTS,  to  any  of 
the  ports  belonging  to  the  surrounding  ooontnes. 
Malta  likewise  presents  unusual  fadhties  for  be- 
coming the  entrtpoi  of  the  com  trade  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas.  Her  caricalori  for  ooni 
are,  like  those  of  Sicily  and  Barbary,  excaviied 
in  the  rock,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  best  fitted  of 
any  in  Europe  for  the  safe  keeping  of  min.  The 
hurbour  of  Valctta,  which  lies  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  island,  is  divided  into  two  sections  I7  a  pro- 
montory or  tongue  of  land  on  which  stands  the 
cap.,  defended  by  the  caatle  of  St  Elmo.  The 
SE.  side,  called  the  Grand  Port,  u  the  most  in- 
(juented,  having  an  entrance  about  250  fathoms 
in  width,  with  an  average  depth  of  10  or  12  fa- 
thoms :  it  rans  inwards  about  If  m.,  has  deq> 
water  and  excellent  anchorage  throughout,  the 
largest  men-of-war  coming  close  up  to  the  qosf^ 
NW.  Fort  St  Ehno  is  Port  Maraamnsoeit,  which 
is  also  a  noble  harbour,  used  exclusively  by  ships 
performing  quarantine :  near  its  centre  is  an  island 
on  which  are  built  a  castle  and  lazaretto.  The 
custom-house  and  storehouses  are  in  the  Gnmd 
Port,  and  fumish  ev<»y  facility  for  landing  and 
warehousing  ^xkIs.  lliere  is  an  excdlent  dock- 
yard, victuuhng  office,^  and  hospital  for  the  me  of 
the  navy. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantities  sod 
value  of  the  total  exports  of  Malta  in  the  year 
1862 :— 
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Esporta                             QuaaUtlcf 

Valu* 

Gnin: 
Wheat  .       •       .       aalme 
Indian  Com .       .           „ 
Barley  ...            „ 
Mannfactmred       .    cantara 
OU    .       .       .        .       calBsi 
PolM       .       .       .       asline 
i^plrits      .       .        .        barili 
Wine  (Inferior)       •           „ 

Total    .... 

1,308,057 
91,549 
179,918 
19,525 
45,481 
68.930 
10,871 
18,984 

£ 

2,465,309 
105,281 
161,926 
27,288 
88,659 
89.609 
18,667 
16.094 

*  ■ 

2,990,558 

^  of  SL  from  immovable  property,  ot  fngmetita  of 
a  rent  of  41/.  per  annum  qufdlfieB  a  person  to 
vote.  The  principal  adminiatrative  departments 
are  the  chief  secretary's  oflSce,  quarantine  depart- 
ment, custom-house,  land-revenue  department, 
and  audit  office.  There  are  numerous  courts  of 
justice,  in  aU  of  which  the  procedure  is  both  in- 
tricate and  expensive;  besides  which,  the  laws 
themselves  are  fret^ucntly  contradictory,  and  ge- 
nerally require  revision.  The  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  eighs 
years  1856  to  18(id  :— 


The  total  value  of  the  imports,  in  1862,  amounted 
U>  3.697,574i.  The  exports,  in  1868,  were  of  the 
value  of  2,420,13R,  and  the  imports  of  3,087,598/. 
The  vessels  of  the  island,  which  rank  amoni; 
the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  built  with  oak 
timber  from  Dalmatia :  the  Maltese  are  diligent, 
expert  shipwrights ;  and  their  wages  being  mode- 
rate, Valetta  is  a  favourable  place  for  careening. 
Chring,  however,  to  the  want  of  a  dry  dock,  &u 
(hips,  above  the  size  of  a  sloop-of-war,  requiring 
to  have  their  bottoms  examined,  are  obliged  to 
come  to  England  for  that  purpose.  The  articles 
of  export  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  The 
inipofts  comprise  manufactured  goods  (chiefly  from 
(JTut  Britain),  colonial  produce,  wheat  from  Sicily 
aod  the  fibick  Sea,  wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  and 
fialt-fisb,  with  numerous  minor  articles. 

Malta  has,  within   the  last  thirty  years,  be- 
come the  centre  of  a  ver)'  extensive  steam-packet 
fivstem,  the  steamers  from  and  to  England,  the 
loaian  Islands,  and  Alexandria,  touching  here. 
The  French  steamers  between  Marseilles,  Alex- 
andria, and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  usually 
perform  quarantine  at  Malta.    The  industry  of 
the  ixlana  comprises  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics,  the  annual  value  of  which  may  amount 
to  from  70,000/.  to  90,000/.   Cabinet  work  is  made 
for  exportation  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
Hap,  leather,  macaroni,  and  iron  bedsteads  are 
made  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  Maltese  gold- 
emiths  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
gold  filagree-work,  the  exports  of  which  are  valued 
at  about  7,000^  a  year.    The  currency  of  Malta 
consists  partly  of  British  silver  and  copper,  intro- 
duced in  1825.  but  partly  also  of  Maltese  scudi 
of  the  value  of  la.  8a.  English,  of  Snanish  dollars 
valaed  at  4j.  4dL,  and  of  Sicilian  doUars  at  4s.  2d, 
each.   The  weights  most  in  use  are  the  rottoh  or 
pounds  12,216  English  grains,  and  the  cantarOf 
comprising  100  rottoU  or  147^  lbs.  avoird.    Com 
u  measured  by   the  aalma  »  8*221   Winchester 
biuhels,  and  oil  is  sold  by  the  caJhOf  which  con- 
tains 54  English  gallons.    BiUs  on  London  are 
o^oally  drawn  at  30  and  60  days*  sight ;  and  the 
depatj  commisiiary-general  roust,  at  all  times, 
grant  bills  on  the  treasurv  of  Great  Britain  for 
British  silver  tendered  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  the 
1006  bill  for  every  101/.  10s.  silver,  receiving  the 
(ilver  of  other  countries  at  a  fluctuating  rate  of 
exchange.    Any  person  may  establish  himself  as 
a  merc£int,  and  numerous  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Sicilians  carry  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce ;  while  among  the  native  traders,  perhaps 
the  wealthiest  of  all  are  those  who  speculate  in 
articles  of  consumption  for  the  island!,  buying  a 
great  variety  of  goods,  in  small  quantities,  for 
ready  money,  and  realising  large  returns  by  retail 
aa  well  as  wholesale  trade. 

Goveraaicn/. — ^The  government  is  administered 
by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  go- 
vernment, constituted  bv  letters  patent  of  11th 
May,  1849,  consisting  of '18  members— 10  official 
and  8  elected,  who  are  returned  by  about  3,300 
elc-cton.  The  governor  is  president.  An  income 
Vol.  III. 
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Bvvwiiw 

Expradltnn 

£ 

£ 

ISSB 

144,79A 

139,776 

1857 

182.682 

134.443 

l&'M 

142,388 

129,781 

1859 

147,385 

147,780 

1860 

145.944 

148,303 

1861 

144.234 

172,523 

1863 

153,806 

148,673 

1863 

157,831 

163,073 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  rents  of  go- 
vernment prof lerty,  customs  and  quarantine  dues^ 
and  internal  taxes;  and  the  expenditure  com- 
prises not  only  the  salaries  of  the  various  go- 
vernment officers,  but  the  expenses  attending  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  roads,  as  well  as  liberal 
contributions  for  the  support  of  schools  and  public 
charities,  llie  military  force  of  Malta  consists 
almost  entirely  of  British  troops,  varying  between 
2,000  and  2,500  men.  There  is  also  an  engineer 
and  artillery  corps,  the  entire  maintenance  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  army  generally,  falls  on 
England.  There  is  likewise  a  native  regiment, 
comprising  about  600  men,  called  the  Malta  Fen- 
cibles;  but  their  duties  being  exclusively  local, 
and  rather  of  a  civil  than  military  nature,  the 
maintenance  of  thb  body  is  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  island. 

EeHgion  and  Education. — The  national  religion 
of  the  Maltese  (secured  by  the  English  govern- 
ment) is  Roman  Catholic,  to  which  the  peo{)le 
are  strongly  attached,  scrupulously  observing  its 
rites,  and  celebrating  its  festivals ;  but,  notwith- 
standing their  sincere  adherence  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  entertjun  little  or  no  jealousy  of  the 
Protestants :  both  parties  observe  the  greatest  mo- 
deration and  deference  for  the  religious  opinions  of 
each  other.  There  are  in  all  no  fewer  than  1,000 
Kom.  Cath.  clergymen,  the  church  property  pro- 
ducing about  one-fourth  part  the  rental  of  the 
island.  The  Protestant  places  of  worship  com- 
prise the  governor's  chapel,  naval  chapel,  church 
missionary  chapel,  and  Wesleyan  mission  chapel ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  church  at  Valetta,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  English  garrison.  The 
total  number  of  Protestants  does  not,  however, 
exceed  5,000.  Education  till  recently  has  been 
much  neglected;  but  within  the  last  thirty  or 
fortv  years  several  new  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished, the  principal  being  the  Normal  free  schools 
at  Valetta,  Senglea,  Notabile,  in  Malta,  and  Ba- 
bato  in  Gozzo.  Other  primary  schools  are  scat- 
tered through  the  villages,  and  there  are  about  80 
private  schools.  The  university  of  Valetta,  founded 
m  1771  by  the  grand  master^  Pinto,  and  now  oc- 
cupying the  convent  of  the  suppressed  Jesuits, 
is  supported  by  the  government  at  an  expense  of 
between  l,000l  and  1,200/.  a  year.  The  bishop 
has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Notabile,  giving 
religious  instruction  to  about  50  boys.  Instruc- 
tion is  commonly  conveyed  in  these  schools  in  the 
Italian  language,  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Mal- 
tese (a  patoii  of  Arabic,  mixed  with  a  little  Ita- 
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lian),  htiing  ^ollj  unwritten,  md  nerer  applied 
to  the  purpoBes  of  literatare.  Engliah  is  4^ken 
by  many  of  the  higher  claeses,  and  is  making 
considerable  progiesB  even  among  the  lower  orders 
in  the  cities.  In  the  niral  districted  however,  Mal- 
tese is  spoken  almost  without  exception. 

Mamun  of  the  FeopU,~^The  Maltese  are  as 
dark  as  the  natives  of  Bartiary,  bat  without  the 
Arab  featuresi  the  men  being  of  middle  height 
but  erect  stature,  lobust  and  active :  while^  the 
women,  though  small,  and  of  dark  complexions, 
are  graceful,  with  r^ular  and  sometimes  hand- 
some features.  The  working  classes  are  described 
as  laborious  and  frugal,  living  on  very  slender 
fare,  the  great  bulk  of  them  being  employed  either 
in  agricultural  labour,  or  quarrying  and  cutting 
stone  for  exportation  to  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria. The  Maltese  are  celebrated  all  over  the 
Mediterranean  for  their  good  and  intrepid  seaman- 
ship. The  dress  of  the  higher  orders  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  Europeans ;  but,  among  the  inferior 
or  working  classes,  the  dress  of  the  men  is  a  short 
loose  waistcoat,  oivering  a  cotton  shirt ;  short  loose 
trowsers  leave  the  leg  bare  from  the  knee ;  and  on 
the  feet  are  worn  ko^9y  a  kind  of  sandals,  neariy 
resembling  those  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
women  wear  short  cotton  shifts,  blue  striped  pet- 
ticoats, corsets  with  sleeves,  and  a  loose  jacket 
covering  the  whole.  A  black  veil,  called  the  ftd- 
detlOy  b  the  out-of-doors  head-dress  of  the  women ; 
whereas  the  men  wear  woollen  caps  in  winter  and 
straw  hats  during  summer.  Tlie  morals  of  all 
classes  are  much  higher  than  in  most  parts  of 
S.  Europe;  and  if  &ere  be  less  refinement  of 
manners  in  the  Maltese  than  amon||;  their  con- 
tinental noghbours,  there  is  less  vindictivenesB 
and  intrigue,  while  drunkenness  and  ^mbling 
are  almost  unknown.  A  few  of  the  aristocratic 
families,  ennobled  br  the  knights  of  Malta,  yet 
remain ;  but  they  iorm  a  verv  small  portion  of 
the  population,  and  few  of  them  poeseas  large 
property. 

Citif  amd  Tovrnt.— The  principal  towns  arc  Ya- 
letta,  built  in  1566,  by  the  famous  grand  master, 
John  de  Yaletta,  as  being  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  a  cap.  than  the  old  inland  city  called 
Citta  Yecchia,  the  former  cap.  of  the  island,  and 
identical  with  the  ancient  Melita.  Yaletta,  on 
the  NK  coast,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  double  har- 
bour, in  lat  850  54'  e"  N.,  long.  140  81'  10",  has  a 
pop.  ind.  the  garrison  and  its  suburb,  Yittorioea 
(on  the  S£.  side  of  the  great  hariwur),  of  about 
60,000.  It  is  venr  strongly  fortified,  and  from  its 
position  on  a  hill,  as  well  as  the  almost  impreg- 
nable works  and  trenches  that  surround  it,  has  a 
most  imposing  appearance ;  nor  is  the  visitor  less 
struck  with  Its  internal  beauty.  The  streets, 
though  generally  steep,  are  wide  and  well  paved 
with  lava,  while  the  public  squares  and  quays 
along  the  harbour  are  of  noble  proportions,  in- 
dicative of  Uie  fonner  wealth  of  the  knights  of 
Mslta.  The  govemor*s  palace  and  gardens,  Ijring 
outside  the  walls,  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
grand-master :  a  public  library  (once  belonging  to 
the  order)  contains  upwards  of  40,000  vols. ;  and 
the  general  hospital  is  not  only  used  for  the  re- 
ception of  sick  troops,  but  has  ample  room  for 
stores  and  other  purposes :  the  Floriana  Hospital 
is  also  a  large  building,  occupying  two  sides  of  a 
ouadranele;  and  in  the  suburb  of  Yittorioea  is  a 
Uiird  military  hospitaL  Other  hospitals  are  open 
for  the  reUd*  of  Uie  native  sick,  and  among  the 
other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  bar- 
racks, prison,  theatre,  university,  collegiate  church 
of  St.  John,  and  nineteen  other  churches,  indud- 
infj^  those  in  the  suburbs.  Yaletta  has  a  bustling 
anmiated  appearance,  from  its  being  the  great 


centre  of  the  Industry  and  commcfiee  of  Malta. 
Citta  Yecchia  stands  on  very  high  ground,  over- 
looking nearly  the  whole  island,  about  7  m.  W.  of 
Yaletta.  The  rode  on  which  it  is  built  is  exca- 
vated into  large  catacombs,  some  of  whidi  are 
sud  to  extend  15  m.  underground.  This  old  and 
decayed  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  cathe- 
dral is  an  extremdy  iaige  and  lofty  stmctore: 
underneath  is  a  grotto  in  which,  as  the  DKNiks 
inform  us,  St.  Paul  concealed  himself  for  some 
time  after  his  shipwreck.  They  have  equally 
authentic  legends  respecting  other  localities  done 
to  the  dt^.  The  so-called  towns  ut%  mere  vil- 
lages, besides  which  there  are  about  forty  ham- 
lets, chiefly  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  and 
wdl-built  churches.  The  roads,  generaOv  speak- 
ing, are  good,  many  of  them  having  bera  r^ 
cently  much  improved;  but  the  inland  tiansport 
is,  notwithstanding,  chiefly  by  hofses,  mules,  and 


Netghbtntrittg  Idamtb,  —  Aboot  4|  m.  W.  of 
Malta  is  the  small  island  of  Gozso.  It  produce 
considerable  quantities  of  cotton,  the  cultivation 
of  which  constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
islanders,  who  difler  in  no  essential  respect  frsui 
the  Maltese.  An  English  garrison  is  stationed  st 
Chambray,  a  strong  fort  elevated  about  500  ft 
above  the  sea,  and  there  are  other  military  wofks 
well  adapted  for  the  defence  of  the  island.  Be- 
tween Gozao  and  Malta  is  another,  though  vcsy 
small  island,  called  Cumino,  which  bdoogs  to  a 
single  proprietor,  who  derives  firom  it  the  title  of 
a  prince  palatine. 

Higtorv, — Malta  was  probably  first  disooTcivd 
bv  the  Phcenicians,  who  communicated  to  the 
Greeks  its  oldest  Imown  appellation  of  'Oyvyta 
From  the  Phcenicians  it  passed  to  the  Cartha- 
^ians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
m  the  first  Punic  war,  and  made  a  prefecture 
subject  to  the  pretor  of  Sidly.  St.  Paul,  during 
his  voyage  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  was  wredEed 
here ;  and,  being  kindly  received  by  the  people, 
performed  some  mireculous  cures,  which  made 
nim  be  *  honoured  with  many  honours,  and,  when 
he  departed,  laden  with  such  things  ss  were  neces- 
sary.* (Acts  xxrii.  89-44,  xxviii  1-10.)  On  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Malta  fell  under 
tiie  dominion  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwuds  of  the 
Saracens.  It  was  subject  to  the  crown  of  SicUr 
from  1190  till  1525,  when  the  empmr  Charies  v. 
confeired  it  on  the  knights  hospitallen  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  a  short  whOe  pet- 
viously  been  expelled  from  Rhodes,  giving  then 
power  to  levy  taxes,  import  duties^  Ac,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  order,  on  condition  that  thev 
should  wage  perpetual  war  against  the  Tmks  snd 
Corsairs.  It  was  besieged  by  a  powerftil  Turkish 
armament  for  4  monuu,  in  lo65,  but  withoot 
success;  the  knights,  under  their  heroic  grand 
master,  John  de  Yalette,  founder  of  the  dtr 
called  by  his  name,  having  succeeded  in  repelling 
all  their  attacks,  and  compelling  them  in  the  end 
to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  During  more  than  150 
yean,  the  island  maintained  itself  against  the 
Ottoman  power ;  but  the  order  was  never  soffi- 
dentiy  wealthy  to  attempt  foreign  oonqoesta,  or 
equip  numerous  fleets.  At  lengUi,  however,  the 
inexpediency  of  the  continuance  c^  the  piratical 
contests,  in  which  the  knights  had  been  so  long 
engaged,  became  obvious;  and, in  1724,  they  coo- 
duded  a  truce  with  the  Turks,  which  secored  for 
the  Maltese  in  Turkey  the  same  privileges  as  the 
French.  The  sul)seqnent  history  of  Mslta  till  its 
surrender  to  the  French  has  litUe  worthy  of  notice. 
In  1798,  a  French  fleet  of  18  ships  of  the  line; 
with  18  frigates  and  400  transports,  srrived  off 
Yaletta,  having  Napoleon  on  board;  and  ths 
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tRschery  of  the  French  knights,  who  denred  to 
be  the  subjects  of  France  nther  than  Russia,  ren- 
dered the  capture  of  the  island,  with  its  cap., 
no^rerr  tedious  or  difficult  task ;  and  according^, 
tfter  some  fighting,  the  island  capitulated  12th 
«Iuly,  1798,  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Heet,  when  the  Order  of  Malta  was  virtually  ex- 
tiDguished.  In  consequence  of  the  irreligious 
practices  and  oppressions  of  the  French,  the 
Maltese  rose  en  maue  to  expel  them ;  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  refuge  m  the  towns,  where 
they  were  doaely  blockaded  for  upwards  of  two 
Tears.  At  length,  the  French,  being  reduced  to 
extremitieB,  surrendered  on  the  5th  September, 
I  MM).  Tlie  English  immediately  took  military 
pfiKsession  of  Valetta,  and  have  nnce  retained  it ; 
the  txeat^r  of  Paris,  in  1814,  having  definitively 
annexed  it  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bntain. 

MALTON  (NEW),  a  parL  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  N.  ridine,  co.  York,  wap. 
Kyedale,  on  the  Derwent,  16  m.  NE.  York,  181  m. 
X.  by  W.  London,  by  roiud,  and  213  m.  bv  North 
£a(«era  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  8,072  m  1861. 
Area  of  parL  bor.,  which  comprises  the  pars,  of 
St.  Leonard  and  St.  Michael  in  New  Malton, 
with  the  pais,  of  Old  Malton  and  Norton,  6,640 
acrm.  The  town,  which  occupies  an  eminence  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  is  very  irr^ularly  laid 
out ;  but  the  buildings,  chiefly  of  stone,  are  im- 

f  roving  in  quality :  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
>erweut,  crossed   here   by   an  ancient  bridge, 
fhsfied  somewhat  like  an  inverted  Y,  is  the  suburb 
of  XortoQ  in  the  E.  Riding,  a  thriving  and  increas- 
ing place ;  and  about  1  m.  NE.  of  the  town  is 
the  village  of  Old  Malton,  formerly  of  some  oon- 
wqnence,  but  now  exhibiting  all  Uie  symptoms 
of  decay.    The  town-hall,  com  exchange,  theatre, 
and  wcvkhoose,  are  handsome  modem  buildings ; 
and  near  the  bridge  stand  the  remains  of  a  castle, 
liailt  by   the  Yesd  family,  and  destroyed   by 
Henry  11.    There  are  two  cburehes,  one  of  which 
i<<  mirmounted  by  a  tall  unfinished  spire:  the 
hvings  are  curacies,  dependent  on  Old  Malton, 
and  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Fit^william.    The  Wesleyan 
3f<*thodista,  Presbyterians,  and  the   Society   of 
Friends  have  their  respective  places  of  worship ; 
and   there  are   several  well   attended    Sunday 
ficboolsL     New  Malton  has  subscription  schools 
fifT  children  of  both  sexes;  but  the  grammar- 
M'YunA,  founded  by  Archbishop  Hol^te,  is  at  Old 
Malton.     The  Derwent  being  navigable  up  to 
New   Malton  bridge,  is  made  available  for  the 
shipment  of  large  qnanUties  of  com,  hams,  bacon, 
tnd  other  farm  produce.    Malting  and  tanning 
ire  carried  on  to  a  considenble  extent,  and  there 
hre  two  laige  porter  breweries;  but  the  chief  de- 
;«>ndence  a/  the  town  is  on  its  retail  trade  with 
h<>  npalent  gentry  of  the  neighbouriiood. 

New  Malton  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  governed 
n*  a  bailift  It  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H. 
>r  C.  sinee  the  28rd  Edward  I.  Previously  to 
h4»  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the 
runragi>  holders  and  inhabe.  rated  to  church  and 
xxT.  The  limits  of  the  bor.  were  enlarged  by 
\\^  Boondaiy  Act  so  as  to  include  the  entire  pars. 
f  New  Malton,  and  the  pars,  of  Oki  Malton  and 
\un*nu  Registered  electors,  605  in  1865.  New 
fahoa  10  alw  one  of  the  polling  places  at  eleo- 
irios  for  the  N.  Riding;  and  the  petty  sessions 
re  held  here  for  the  £.  div.  oH  wap.  Ryedale. 
larkets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  but  chiefly  on 
le  latter  for  horses  and  cattle,  com,  bacon,  and 
inning  implements.  Very  large  cattle  fairs, 
U»ndmy  before  Easter,  day  before  Whitsunday, 
mi  Oct.  11. 

MALVERN,  GREAT,  a  town,  par.,  andcele- 
raxed  watcring-plaoe  of  England,  co.  Worcester, 
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hnnd.  Pershore,  7^  m.  SSW.  Worcester,  and 
104  m.  WNW.  London.  Area  of  par.  5,020  acres. 
Pop.  of  town,  4,484  in  1861.  The  town,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort,  in  consequence  of  its  delightful  situation  in 

'  The  vale  of  Severn,  Nature's  garden  wide. 
By  the  blue  steeps  of  distant  Halvem  wsird, 
Solemnly  vast'  ....  Dyer's  Fleece. 

stands  on  the  £.  dedivity  of  the  well-known  hills 
bearing  its  name,  and  is  neat  and  well  built, 
comprising,  besides  good  houses  for  the  trades- 
people, several  splendid  hotels  and  substantial 
fnivate  residences  for  visitors.  The  church,  a 
fine  cradform  stracture  of  Anglo-Norman  and 
pointed  architecture,  is  171  it.  in  length,  with  an 
embattled  and  pinnacled  tower  rising  124  ft.  above 
the  intersection  of  the  imve  and  transepts.  It 
formerly  belon^;ed  to  a  Benedictine  monastery, 
founded  here  m  1083,  and  long  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  important  religious  establish- 
ments in  England.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
-monasteries,  when  the  rest  of  the  property  was 
sold,  the  church  was  bouffht  by  the  inhabitanta 
and  made  parochial,  ^lalvem  has  long  been 
noted  for  two  medicinal  spring  the  chief  of 
which  (St.  Anne's  well)  is  bitummous,  and  enjoys 
a  good  reputation  for  the  cure  of  nervous  and 
cutaneous  diseases :  the  other  is  a  simple  chidy- 
beate,  and  little  frequented. 

About  8  m.  S.  is  the  village  of  Little  Malvern, 
the  road  to  which  skirts  the  Malvem  Hills,  an 
extensive  range  composed  of  greenstone  and 
quartz  covered  in  parts  with  blue  limestone,  and 
ranning  from  N.  to  S.  about  10  m.,  with  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  8  m.  The  aodivities  in  many 
parts  are  very  gentle;  but  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  which  attains  a  height  of  1,444  ft.,  com- 
mands magnificent  views  over  Wales  and  the 
COS.  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester. 

MALWAH,  a  prov.  of  Hindostan,  chiefly  be- 
tween lat.  22<>  and  26^  N.,  and  long.  74°  and  80^^ 
E.,  having  N.  Kajpootana  and  Agn,  W.  Gujrat, 
E.  Allahabad,  and  S.  Gundwanah  and  Candeish, 
from  which  it  is  separated  b^  the  Nerbuddah. 
The  central  part  of  Uiis  prov.  is  a  table-land,  ex- 
tending from  the  Vindhyan  mountains  on  the  S. 
to  the  Chittore  and  Mokundra  ranges  on  the  N., 
and  K  and  W.  from  Bhopaul  to  Dohud;  but 
which  seldom  rises  to  more  than  2,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  dedines  gently  towards  the  N.,  in 
which  direction  flow  most  of  the  prindpal  rivers, 
as  the  Chumbul,  and  its  chief  affluents,  the  Kali- 
Sind  and  Betwah,  tributaries  of  the  Jumna,  and 
the  Mhye,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
The  climate  is  usually  mild  and  salubrious,  except 
for  about  two  months  after  the  rains,  when  fevers 
are  very  prevalent  The  total  fall  of  rain  from 
June  to  September  has  been  estimated  at  60 
inches.  The  soil  consists  either  of  a  loose  black 
loam,  or  a  more  compact  ferruginous  mould,  both 
noted  for  their  fertility.  Wheat,  grain,  pease, 
jowaree,  bajree,  mung,  and  maize  are  among  the 
chief  grains  cultivated ;  the  first  two  furnishing 
the  largest  exviMt,  Rice  is  raised  cmly  in  small 
quantities  sunident  for  home  consumption;  but 
opium,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  linseed,  garlic, 
turmeric,  and  ginger  are  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  little  indi^,  and  the  root  of  the 
Mormda  eiirifolia,  which  supplies  a  red  dye,  are 
also  raised,  and  fruits,  incluoing  grapes,  flourish 
in  neat  abundance. 

Opium  is  by  fisr  the  most  valuable  product  of 
Malwah,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  appears 
singularlywell  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
po|ipy.  The  Malwah  opium  is  considered  by  the 
Chinese,  for  whoee  consumption  it  is  chiefly  grown, 
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superior  in  Btrength,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  5, 
to  that  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  though  inferior  in 
flavour.  In  Malwah  the  culture  of  opium  is  freely 
carried  on ;  the  cultivator  paWng  a  proportionally 
heav^  land-tax  for  the  land  occupied  in  its  culture. 
Previously  to  1830,  the  Bombay  government  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
opium  exported  from  the  ports  under  that  presi- 
dency, but  with  little  success :  for  2-3rds  of  the 
Malwah  produce  were  carried  to  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Damaun  and  elsewhere,  to  be  ex- 
ported. But,  at  the  above  period,  the  attempted 
monopoly  was  abandoned,  and  a  permit,  or 
tninsit-<]uty,  similar  to  that  imposea  in  other 
states  through  which  the  opium  passes,  was  laid 
on  in  its  stead.  Since  then  9-lOths  of  the  Mal- 
wah opium  have  been  shipped  at  Bombay.  The 
tobacco  of  the  prov.,  especially  that  of  the  Bilsah 
district,  is  also,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  in 
Uindoetan. 

Malwah  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  fiheel  race,  as  it 
was  of  the  Pindarrv  and  Mahratta  powers.  It  is 
almost  wholly  divided  among  the  dominions  of 
native  princes,  the  chief  of  whom  are  Scindia, 
Holkar,  and  the  njahs  of  Bhopaul.  and  Kotah. 
Except  the  Maharsjah  of  the  Punjab,  Scindia  is 
the  only  prince  in  Hindostan  who  caii  be  called 
independent  of  British  authority;  but  his  inde- 
pendence has  more  of  semblance  than  reality,  for 
the  power  of  his  dynasty  has  been  completely 
broken  by  a  succession  of  reverses :  his  dominions 
are  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  British,  or 
their  allies,  who  are  bound  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  states  only  Uirough  the  intervention  of 
the  Britbh.  The  chief  cities  belonging  to  Scin- 
dia are,  Gwalior,  his  modem,  and  Oojein,  his 
ancient  cap. 

MAMERS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Sarthe,  cap. 
aiTond.,  24  m.  NNE.  Le  Mans.  Pop.  5,839  in  1861. 
The  town  is  indifferently  built,  but  has  of  late  been 
greatly  improved.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  surrounded  with  entrendiments  by  the 
Normans,  some  remains  of  which  are  called  the 
'  fo8S<<s  du  Robert  le  Diable.'  It  has  a  handsome 
Gothic  parish  church,  a  college,  a  prison,  some 
public  baths,  a  theatre,  manufactures  of  hempen, 
cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  several  tanneries 
and  breweries. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF  (an.  ^fana,  Momapia,  or 
MaruBt/a),  an  island  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  Irish  Sea ;  between  lat  54^  4' 
and  640  27'  N.,  and  long.  4°  17'  and  4°  34'  W. ; 
its  NE.  extremity  (the  Point  of  Ayre),  bein^  17  m. 
from  Burrow-head,  in  Wi^wnshire,  its  £.  coast 
84  m.  irom  St.  Bee's  Head,  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
town  of  Peel,  on  its  W.  side,  30  m.  from  Bally- 
qnintin  Point,  in  Ireland :  greatest  length,  35  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  about  13  m.  Area,  280  sq.  m., 
exclusive  of  the  Calf-of-Man,  a  smidl  disjointed 
ihigment  of  the  island,  at  its  S.  extremity.  Pop. 
52,409  in  1861.  Its  general  aspect,  as  viewed  from 
the  sea,  is  bold  and  precipitous ;  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains runs  through  its  whole  len^h,  and  three  of 
the  highest  points  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than 
1,600  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Snafield,  the  loftiest,  being 
2,004  it.  high.  Several  rills  and  streams  flow  from 
the  high  ground  in  different  directions ;  but  there 
are  no  rivers  nor  lakes  of  any  considerable  size, 
llie  prevailing  feature  in  the  ^^log^  of  the  island 
is  day-slate,  interspersed  with  mica-elate;  and 
covered,  near  the  coast,  with  grauwack^  and  old 
red  sandstone.  Limestone  also  is  found  on  the  8. 
side,  near  Castleton,  intersected  in  some  parts  by 
veins  of  trap.  The  clay-slate  is  quarried  at  a 
place  called  Spanish-head,  near  Castleton;  and 
etones  are  raised  in  blocks  averaging  about  7  tt,  in 
length  by  1  ft.  in  breadth,  and  6  inches  in  thick- 
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ness.  Drawing  and  roofing  slates  are  quarried  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island,  not  far  firom  PeeL  Close 
to  Castleton,  on  the  riiore,  are  limestone  and 
marble  quarries,  which  have  been  worked  for  many 
years,  and  furnished  a  part  of  the  stone  for  SL 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  The  island  also  pro- 
duces lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  But  mining  and 
quarrying  are  in  a  very  depressed  state;  the  touU 
emploved  are  of  the  rudest  descriptitm ;  and,  until 
recently,  not  even  a  common  crane  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  quarries. 

The  climate  of  Man  is  considered  milder  during 
winter  than  that  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.    Frost  and  snow  are  ran; 
and,  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  seldom  of  loo^ 
continuance.    Owing,  however,  to  the  frpquencr 
of  fogs  and  dews,  as  well  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
E.  winds,  during  many  weeks  of  spring,  the  sum- 
mers are  deticient  in  heat,  and  the  harvest  is 
generallv  rather  late.    The  climate  however  is,  oa 
the  whole,  favourable  to  health :  cases  of  longevity 
are  fre<^uent,  epidemics  rare,  and  agues  unknown. 
The  soil  is  extremely  various.    Clay  and  marl, 
covered  with  white  sand,  predominate  in  the  N. 
and  N  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  whidi  b  covered 
with  scanty  herbage,  affording  sheep  pasture :  bat, 
proceeding  S.  and  E.,  the  quality  of  the  soil  im- 
proves, and,  in .  the  valleys  espedallv,  arc  some 
tracts,  partly  sand  and  loam,  and  partly  stiff  day. 
No  part  of  Man  is,  however,  very  productive ;  nor 
are  any  great  pains  taken  to  improve  its  natural 
resources.    The  mountains,  commons,  and  other 
waste  lands  include  about  54,000  acrw,  leaving 
above  100,000  acres  for  tillage.    A^cnltme  has 
considerably  improved  since  the  dinunuti<Hi  of  the 
herring  fishery  has  made  the  men  turn  their  anen- 
tion  to  farming,  which  used  to  be  exdnnvely  the 
occupation  of  women :  wheat,  barlev,  and  potatoes 
are  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  exportation, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  the  turnip  husbsndiy 
has  been  introduced  with  some  success  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  settlers.    The  iropleinents,  how- 
ever, are  very  rude ;  and  the  division  of  land  into 
small  farms  has  combined  with  the  herring  fisheries 
and  smuggling  to  retard  improvement.    Pess  are 
cultivated  in  the  N.  parts,  clover  is  a  favourite 
crop,  and  flax  is  raised  by  almost  all  the  farmers 
for  domestic  use.    The  cattle  of  Man,  which  at 
present  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Irish  and  British 
oreeds,  are  small  and  short-homed,  running  to  fat, 
and  not  yielding  milk  till  they  are  six  years  old. 
A^mhire  cows  have,  however,  been  introdaccd 
with  much  advantage.    The  native  sheep,  whicfa 
are  Small,  hardy,  and  usually  of  a  white  or  grev 
colour,  are  slow  feeders,  long  in  coming  to  matu- 
rity, and  very  ooane-wooUed :  thev  are  now,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  hills,  the  lowlands  hmf: 
mostly  stocked  with  improved  breeds^   The  i«laDd 
yields  a  race  of  hardy  ponies,  capable  of  much 
labour,  and  requiring  UtUe  food ;  but  for  draa;;bt 
and  farming  purposes  other  breeds,  chiefly  lh>h, 
have  been  imported  of  larger  size  and  a^ngtb. 
Man  had  formerly  a  peculiar  breed  of  hogs,  nov 
totally  extinct,  the  animals  at  the  present  dar 
being  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  resembk 
the  Chinese  variety.    Ked-deer  formerly  rangtd 
in  the  mountains;  bat  the  game  at  present  cuo- 
sists  of  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  snipes,  and  wood- 
cocks.   Foxes  and  polecats  are  not  fomid,  nritber 
are  there  any  poisonous  animals  oo  the  island; 
but  weasels  and  rats  are  very  numerous,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  farmers. 

The  Manks  tenures  are  remarkable :  the  dilfer- 
ent  pars,  are  divided  into  freou,  each  oomprisir^ 
4  quarterlands,  varying  in  size  from  60  to  U'>0 
acres,  and  rising  in  yearly  value  from  lOL  to  iSo/.: 
there  are  760  quart^landB,  and  they  are  esteemed  , 
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k-  tbe  iakndcn  as  property  of  the  hiffhest  nature, 
in  fact  strictly  entailed  estates.  Other  lands, 
called  imtacks  and  cottages,  are  devisable  by  will, 
and  on  the  whole  oonaidend  to  be  of  a  far  inferior 
natuxe.  The  ^eonoen  are  yery  proud  of  these  little 
freeholds,  which  range  from  10  to  200  acres,  and 
n»ual]y  comprise  portions  of  pasture  as  well  as 
arable  land;  'but  there  can  be  no  doubt,'  says 
Lord  Teignroouth,  *  that  the  system  is  nractically 
ndons,  <1iminishing  the  wealth  both  of  tne  farmers 
them.ielves  and  of  the  public  at  large,  containing 
indeed  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolu- 
tion.' (Sketches  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
roL  ii.  p.  202.)  Most  of  the  reomen  have  large 
and  expensive  families,  which  the  law  of  Man 
cuaipels  them  not  only  to  rear  and  educate,  but  to 
pnjvide  for ;  and  hence  their  estates  soon  become 
encumbered,  and  they  are  effectually  prevented 
from  pursuing  any  improved  system  of^manage- 
ment^  even  if  they  fclt  inclined  to  its  adoption, 
which  is  seldooii  the  case;  there  being  no  more 
obstinate  adherents  to  routine  and  ancient  prac- 
tices than  the  Manx  husbandmen.  Many  of  them 
thus  become  involved  in  debt,  and  mortgage  their 
prrjperty,  the  redemption  of  which  being  seldom 
iu  their  power,  they  are  dispossessed  of  it,  and 
cc»mpelled  to  leave  the  island,  or  to  res<^  to  trade 
or  predial  labour.  Hence  the  class  of  small  pro- 
prietoTB  is  gradually  disappearing:  numbers  of 
tbem  having  been  swallowed  up  in  the  extending 
estates  of  the  Scotch  and  English  residents. 

Man  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
hening-fisheiy ;  but  for  several  years  past  it  has 
heeu  comparatively  deserted  by  the  herrug-shoals, 
and  the  fishery  has,  in  consequence,  become  quite 
inconaidermble,  though  even  now  it  is  the  fire- 
quent  pracrioe  of  the  farmers  to  purchase  a  boat, 
and  share  in  the  excitement  and  profit  of  the 
ses.snn.  This  diminntiou,  however,  is  not  to  be 
n^crettedf  as  the  fishery  was  carried  on  from  July 
to  October,  exactly  when  the  services  of  tbe  yeo- 
men and  others  engaged  in  it,  were  most  neces- 
sary at  home.  Being  also  a  kind  of  lottery,  in 
wliich,  by  A  few  weeks'  labour,  large  sums  were 
occasioaally  realised,  it  attracted  crowds  of  ad- 
venturers, without  either  capital  or  skill;  while 
the  irregular  life  led  during  tnese  pursuits  tended 
to  encourage  intemperance,  and  was  a  main  cause 
of  the  indolence  for  which  the  Manx  have  b^n 
lung  notorious.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  habits  and  industry  of 
the  people  since  the  decline  of  the  fishery;  and 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  things  less  to  be  desired 
for  the  island  than  its  revival.  The  herrings 
appear  olT  the  coast  of  Man*  in  Juqe,  remaining 
till  September,  when  they  seek  the  £.  coast  of 
Ireland  to  deposit  their  spawn.  The  fishing 
vessels  now  built  are  much  larger  than  formerly ; 
they  are  half-decked,  with  very  short  keels,  and 
are  good  sea-boata,  though  apt  to  pitch  to  a  dan- 
icerous  extent  in  rough  weather :  they  vary  from 
IH  to  30  tons  burthen,  and  are  manned  by  8  or  10, 
and  sometimes  12  men.  Cornish,  Welsh,  and 
Irish  fisheis  also  visit  Man.  The  cod-fisl^ry  has 
been  n^lected,  owing  to  the  want  of  auequate 
capital  for  the  supply  of  proper  vessels  and  hues. 

Ihe  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  and 
carried  on  l^  women,  most  of  whom,  when  not  in 
tbe  field  or  farmyard,  are  employed  at  their  looms 
or  Bpinning-wheels,  producing  woollen,  linen,  and 
cuUon  clouia,  both  for  the  home  and  foreign  snp^ 
ply,  aa  well  as  nets  for  the  nse  of  the  fisheries, 
lifeaching  ia  conducted  on  a  laige  scale  in  Laxey 
<ilen,  stuffs  being  sent  thither  from  all  parts  of 
the  island.  A  woollen  manufactory  is  established 
at  Douglaa ;  and  hats,  made  of  coarse  wool,  which 
cost  aboat  2j.,  are  said  to  wear  extremely  welL 


The  exports  consist  principally  of  com,  potatoes, 
eggs,  lune,  and  limestone,  lead  and  copper  ore, 
herrings,  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  paper.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1864,  there  belong^  to  the  island 
278  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  49  above  50 
tons,  the  former  of  a  total  burthen  of  6,817  and 
the  latter  of  4,161  tons.  There  were,  besides,  3 
steamers,  of  839  tons  burthen. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  pop*  is  mode- 
rately prosperous.  There  is  no  legal  provision 
for  the  poor,  who  have  to  depend  wholly  on 
voluntary  charity.  Generally  speaking,  the  cot- 
tages are  of  a  very  inferior  description :  they  are 
freouently  built  of  earth  or  sod,  and  thatched 
with  straw,  havinfj^  a  funnel  of  sail- cloth,  as  a 
subsritote  for  a  chimney.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  improved  cottages,  and  their  number  will,  no 
doubt,  mcrease  with  the  spread  of  improvement. 

The  feudal  sovereignty  of  Man,  which  was  a 
kingdom  prior  to  1504,  was  held  by  the  Stanleys, 
afterwards  earls  of  Derby,  and  their  successors,  the 
dukes  of  Atholl,  from  1426  to  1765,  when  parlia- 
ment, conscious  of  the  injury  which  the  revenue 
and  the  public  generally  received  from  the  con- 
tiguity of^  an  island  only  feudally  subject  to  the 
crown,  and  hence  affording  refuge  to  debtors,  out- 
laws, and  smugglera,  purchased  from  the  duke  of 
AthoU  for  70,000/.,  his  civU  and  military  rights 
and  patronage,  but  with  certain  reservations  as  to 
fiscal  matten  and  titular  dignity.  A  further  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  1826,  and  Great  Britain 
now  enjoys  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  sove- 
reign of  the  island.  The  cunstitutiuu,  however, 
was  left  untouched ;  and  for  many  yean  the  leg^- 
lative  power  has  been  vested  in  the  House  of  Keys, 
a  body  comprising  24  members,  now  self-elected, 
but  formerly  chosen  by  the  statesmen  or  ownen 
of  entailed  estates.  Their  acts  are  bindmg  in  all 
cases,  and  the  laws  are  so  few  and  brief  as  to  admit 
of  being  included  in  a  small  volume.  Attorneys 
occasionally  plead  in  the  courts;  but  the  suitors 
quite  as  frequently  defend  their  causes  in  person : 
law  is  cheap,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  litigation 
is  very  common.  There  are  two  supreme  judges 
in  the  island  called  tieenutert,  or  *  awarders  of  the 
law,'  officers  of  high  antiquity,  and  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  all  dvil  and  criminal  cases ;  being 
the  presidents  (under  the  crown  and  governor)  of 
the  two  courts  of  chancery  and  excheauer,  each 
of  which  is  held  eight  times  a  year.  'Tne  former 
of  these  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  confirm  or 
annul  the  decisions  of  the  deemsters,  who  hold  a 

Crimary  court  of  Judicature ;  and  the  exclusive 
usiness  of  the  latter  is  to  punish  offences  against 
the  revenue  laws.  The  common-law  courts  are 
held  at  different  places  for  the  6  different  §head- 
ing9  into  which  the  island  is  divided,  and  mav  be 
considered  as  courts  of  *  common  pleas,'  in  which 
all  actions,  personal  or  real,  may  be  tried,  as  in 
the  deemsters'  court,  by  a  Jury  of  6  in  real,  or  of 
4  in  personal  actions.  The  appeals  from  this  court 
are  first  to  the  House  of  Keys,  afterwards  to  the 
governor,  and  finally  to  the  Queen's  Privy  CounciL 
A  half-yearly  gaol-delivery  is  made  compulsor>% 
and  baiUffs  act  in  the  five  chief  towns  to  hear  and 
determine  cases  of  debt  under  40s. 

The  establbhed  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  all  sects,  however,  enj(n«-  full  toleration. 
The  clergy  are  under  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
suffragan  to  the  archbishop  or  York,  but  holding 
no  English  barony,  and  hence  having  no  voice  in 
the  l^pslature,  tnou^h  [nivUeged  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  see  has  been  held  by  seve- 
ral highly  celebrated  divines ;  and,  among  othen,. 
by  Barrow,  Wilson,  and  Ward.  An  ecclesiastical 
court  is  held  twice  a  year,  either  by  the  bishop  or 
his  vicars-general,  and  an  archdeacon  regulates 
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the  fabrics  and  minor  concerns  of  the  17  parishes. 
These  cures  are  commonly^  well  attended  to  by 
respectable  clerg3rmen,  but  their  stipends  do  not 
average  90^  a  year;  and  the  churches,  Uiough 
externally  pretty,  are  deficient  in  accommodation. 
The  dissenters  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  present  century;  but  the  Methodists  comprise 
even  now  onlv  one-eighth  of  the  pop.,  and  the 
other  bodies  of  dissenters  are  unimportant.  Bishop 
Wilson  and  other  prelates  have  done  much  to  pro' 
mote  education,  not  only  by  establishing  schools, 
but  also  by  translating  the  Scriptures  and  other 
books  into  the  Manx  Isnguage.  Each  parish  has 
its  school  more  or  less  richly  endowed ;  and  while 
elementary  instruction  is  given  in  the  Manx,  every 
endeavour  is  made  to  instruct  the  natives  ih  the 
English  language.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  pop.  will  be  familiarlv 
acquainted  with  the  English  language,  which  will 
be  the  surest  method  to  disabuse  them  of  the  pre- 
judices which  so  many  entertain  against  a  union 
with  England. 

The  Manx,  like  the  Welsh,  and  Scotch  High- 
landers, belong  to  the  great  Celtic  family,  which 
probably  occupied  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
meviously  to  the  immiffration  of  the  Belgte. 
Their  Celtic  origin  is  clearly  evinced  by  their 
language,  which  is  a  mere  dialect  of  the  Irish, 
Erse  or  Gaelic.  They  have  a  swarthy  complexion, 
stout,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  pervading  their 
countenances.  Indolence,  and  a  love  of  litigation, 
are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  male  part 
of  the  pop.  Even,  at  present,  workmen  rest  for 
two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  may 
be  seen  stretched  under  hedge-rows  by  the  road- 
sides. The  women,  however,  are  extremely  indus- 
trious ;  and  on  them  devolve  not  only  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  manufactures,  but  also  a  laige 
share  of  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Thev  are 
hospitable,  superstitiously  attached  to  existing 
institutions  and  religious  forms,  and  treat  bishops 
and  clergymen  as  beings  of  an  exalted  nature; 
but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  drunken,  indeli- 
cate, dirty,  and  addicted  to  pilfering.  Their  old 
habits  and  prejudices  are  now,  however,  gradually 
giving  way;  the  increasing  influx  of  visitors, 
during  the  summer  season,  having,  in  this  respect, 
effected  an  important  and  beneficial  change.  The 
elite  of  society  is  composed  of  the  government 
ofiicers  and  the  laige  landowners,  with  a  few  chiuch 
dignitaries;  the  other cleigy,  the  attorneys,  and 
medical  men  being  too  poor  to  mingle  with  the 
first  drele* 

The  rocky  islets  or  Calf  of  Man,  already  alluded 
to,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  bland,  was  formerly 
the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  puflins  {ProctUaria 
Pvffbma,  Lath.).  At  present,  however,  the  bird  is 
there  entirely  unknown.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  driven  from  this  favourite  haunt  by  the  too 
great  destruction  of  its  young.  These  were  held 
in  considerable  estimation ;  and  Pennant  mentions 
that,  in  his  day,  great  numbers  of  them  were  taken 
every  year  by  the  person  who  farmed  the  islet.  It 
appears,  however,  that  rats  that  had  escaped  from 
a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast,  were  the  real  ex- 
tefminators  of  the  birdf •    (Quavle's  Survey,  p.  8») 

The  earlv  history  of  Man  is  obscure.  It  was  the 
Mona  of  Ciesar,  and  the  Monapia  of  PUny ;  but 
little  more  is  known  beyond  mere  traditions  of  its 
being  held  by  the  Druids,  and  subsequently  by 
Norwegian  monarehs,  till,  in  1264,  it  was  purchased 
by  Alexander  til.  of  Scotland,  who  appointed  a 
viceroy,  and  made  it  tributary.  The  Scotch  were 
soon  aiterwards  expelled  by  tne  English,  but  the 
power  of  the  latter  was  not  established  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV»,  who  granted  it  to  the 
Percys,  from  whom  it  fell,  by  attainder,  and  thence 
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paswd  by  gift  of  the  same  monaxch  to  the  Stanley 
family,  by  whose  heirs  it  was  sold  to  the  Bmi^h 
crown. 

The  chief  towns  of  Man  are :  1.  CasHeloD.  in 
which  is  the  college  above  mentioned,  the  spst  c4 
legislature,  and  the  residence  of  the  gofvtrwjr ; 
pop.  2,373  in  1861.  2.  Douglfts,  the  chief  tzadiiu; 
town,  with  12,511  inhab.  8.  Peel,  formeriv  cele- 
brated both  as  the  residence  of  the  eails  <»  Deiby 
and  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom,  bat  now  decsTiKd. 
and  having  only  a  pop.  of  2,848  in  1861,  or  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Kamsey,  one  of  the  steas.- 
packet  stations  between  Liverpool  and  Glai^w, 
on  the  N£.  side  of  the  island. 

MANAAR  (GULF  OF),  an  inlet  of  the  lodisn 
Oceau,  dividing  Cevlon  from  the  S.  extremity  (if 
Hindoetan;  extendmg  between  lat,  7^  3^  ac<l 
9^  N.,  and  long.  78^  and  80^  E.  It  k  in  genenl 
too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  above  tbf 
size  of  sloops,  and  is  separated  by  the  i^ls^.d« 
Ramissiram  and  Manaar,  and  the  chain  of  rockr 
islands  and  sandbanks  called  Adam^s  Bridge,  fron 
another  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Palk's  Strait.  sl« 
between  Ceylon  and  the  continent.  The  Islacd 
of  Manaar  is  18  m.  in  length,  br  2^  mubmad; 
but  has  little  importance  of  any  kind.  For  far- 
ther particulais,  see  Cetlok. 

MANCHA  (LA),  a  former  prov.  of  Spuv  vm 
called  Ciudad  Keal,  in  the  S.  part  d  New  C«iti>. 
bounded  S.  by  Granada,  £.  by  Ciiett9a  and  Mnr- 
cia,  and  W.  by  Estremadura.  Area  aboot  7>') 
St],  m.  Pop.  244,328  in  1857.  The  district  o  o- 
sists  chiefly  of  lofty  and  barren  plains,  apwards  of 
2,000  ft,  above  the  sea,  and  is,  without  «xcepti(C 
the  least  picturesque  and  productive  in  the  wt«> 
peninsula.  But  it  produces  com,  wine,  <^veA,  aii-1 
safiron:  the  Val-de-Penas,  a  light  red  wifw,  '» 
highly  esteemed  all  over  Spain.  The  moies  •{ 
this  prov.,  also,  are  the  largest  and  atronget  m 
the  peninsula.  La  Ihlancha,  however,  derives  it« 
chief  celebrity  from  the  inimitable  wok  of  CVr- 
vantes ;  and  many  of  the  customs  he  baa  depictp*' 
are  still  prevalent  in  the  province.  The  cap.  i» 
Ciudad  Keal,  once  a  flounsbing  cicyy  bat  r«v 
decayed,  with  a  pop.  of  only  10,169  ak  tlie  ctasus 
of  1867. 

MANCHA  (REAL),  a  town  of  Spam,  in  Ands- 
lusia,  prov.  Jaen,  8  m.  E.  the  city  of  Jaen.  Pjp. 
6,115  m  1857.  The  town  is  ritnated  in  a  ^laeara.^ 
plain,  and  comprises  some  regular-built  streets  and 
handsome  squares ;  its  chief  buildings  bang  a  par. 
church,  Carmelite  convent,  and  hoapitaL  Wocilm 
and  linen  cloths,  bedticks,  and  sacking  aie  mailr 
here,  with  bricks  and  tiles  in  large  ooantities,  (r 
the  rapply  of  the  prov.  The  neignboahood  ti 
both  picturesque  and  fertile,  producing,  with  little 
tillage,  abundant  crops  or  olivesy  witli  saaLlrr 
quantities  of  wine  and  grain. 

MANCHE  (LA),  a  marit.  d^  and  pcninsaia  •  f 
France,  formerlv  included  in  the  prov.  Konoacir. 
between  lat.  48<»  40^  and  49^  40*  N.,  and  V.^ 
(P  40'  and  2^  W.,  encircled  on  the  W.  and  N. 
sides,  and  partly  on  the  £.,  by  the  English  Qia:i- 
nel  (l^lanche),  whence  its  name;  and  eLsewben- 
bounded,  on  the  E.  by  the  d^ps.  Calvados  «»1 
Orme,  and  S.  by  Mayenne  and  IUe-eft-ViIai»-. 
Length  N.  to  S.  about  85  m. ;  greatest  faceadrk 
nearly  40  m.  Area,  592,838  hectares:  pi^v. 
591,421  in  1861.  Surface  is  generally  andukatir^ 
A  chain  of  hills,  of  no  ^;reat  elevation,  nine  tfaftHtpTit 
the  ddp.  in  a  NW.  direction,  dividuig  it  into  tw-*> 
nearly  equal  parts.  Near  its  NE.  and  SW.  ex- 
tremities are  some  manhy  tracts.  The  chief  riofi^ 
are  the  Vire  and  the  Ouve.  The  coast  is  taac*} 
abrupt  and  rocky,  especi^y  in  the  N.^  ^t  i^  ^ 
several  good  roadsteads  and  oommodioos  liayib<«is 
of  whipb  Cherbourg  is  the  finest.    Aboia  S»^4M 
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hectares  are  estimated  to  be  arable,  94,000  in  paa- 
tnre,   24,000  in  woods,  20,200  in  orchaids,  and 
46,290    u   heaths   and   wastes.    A^ricultore  is 
better  eondaeted  than  in  many  other  ddps.    The 
prodnoe  of  corn,  which  is  chieflj  wheat  and  barlejr, 
exceeds  the  home  consumption :  potatoes  are  an 
important  snbetitnte  for  grain.    Beans,  pess,  and 
a  good  deal  of  hemp  and  flax,  are  raised.    The 
dep.  is  berond  the  limits  of  the  yine-cultare ;  but 
about  l,dOO,000  hectolities  of  superior  cider  are 
annnsHy  prodnoed,  and  some  pory.    There  are 
about  189,000  black  cattle  in  the  d^p.;  and  fat 
cattle  and  batter  are  among  its  principal  products. 
It  has  also  about  291,000  sheep,  estimated  to  yield 
annually  411«500  kUogr.  of  wool,  though  chiefly  of 
inferior  quality.    There  is  a  considerable  traffic  in 
horses  and  muJes.    Poultry  are  reared  in  great 
abundance;  laige  quantities  of  eggs  being  ex- 
ported from  Cherbourg  and  Valognes  to  England 
and  the  Channel  Islands.    The  oyster  and  other 
fisheries    on  the  coast  sre  important;   but  fish 
are  less  plentiful  than  formerly.    Among  the  mine- 
ral products  are  iren,  lead^  coal,  marble,  slate, 
and   granite;  which  last  is  found  of  excellent 
quality  in  the  Chausey  Isles,  a  group  of  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  this  d^p^    Salt-works  are 
entablished  at  several  places  on  the  coast    Manu- 
facturing industry  is  employed  on  iron,  copper, 
zinc,   woollen,  Imen,  cotton,  and  yarious  other 
mateiials.    Cutlery,  glass,  paper,  hair,  fabrics  and 
lace  are  produced ;  and,  in  some  cantons,  baskets, 
panniers,  and  willow  sieves  are  made,  and  sent 
into  other  parts  of  Normandy  and  into  Brittany. 
Bnt  its  principal  trade  is  in  sgricultural  produce 
and  fish,  iresh  or  salted.    Manche  is  divided  into 
6  arron<faL :  chief  towns,  St.  Ld,  the  cap.,  Oherbouig, 
Coataace9,Avranches,Vslognes,andMortain.  The 
d^  is  rich  in  Celtic  and  Roman  antiquities. 

MANCHESTER,  a  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  great  Britain,  and  the  pfindpsl  manufacturing 
town  in  the  world,  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  Salford, 
on  the  Irwell,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  81  m. 
£.  Liverpool,  86  m.  SW.  Leeds,  70  m.  N.  Bir- 
mingham, 168  m.  NNW.  London,  and  1884  m.  by 
London  and  North  Western  rulway.  Pop.  of 
munie.  bor.  888,722,  and  of  parL'  bor.  857,979  in 
1861.  The  entire  par.  erf*  Manchester  includes  an 
area  of  84,260  acres,  comprising  80  townships, 
and  had,  in  1861,  a  total  pop.  ol  629,246  persons. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  contiguous  parL  bors. 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  limits  of  which 
define  the  extent  of  the  town  and  its  suburbs, 
during  the  40  years  ending  with  1861,  wss  224*8 
per  cent ;  and  in  the  bor.  of  Salford,  269*6  per 
cent,  a  rate  exceeded  only  by  Preston,  and  one 
or  two  other  towns.  In  17/3,  the  pop.  of  the 
township  of  Manchester  was  estimated  at  22,481, 
and  that  of  Salford  at  4,766,  making  together 
27,246 ;  that  is,  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the 
pop.  in  1861. 

Manchester  and  Salford,  which,  bein^  separated 
only  by  the  small  river  Irwell,  form  a  single  large 
toMm,  covering  8,000  acres,  with  a  dense  mass  of 
buildings,  stand  in  a  large  plsin,  encompassed  bv 
hills  on  eYery^  side  except  the  W.,  and  dotted  with 
towns  and  villages,  the  inhab.  of  which  are  all 
engsged  in  the  production  of  woven  fabrics  and 
other  branches  of  industry.  The  Irk  and  the 
MecUock  Join  the  Irwell  close  to  the  town,  and  all 
three  are  made  extensively  useful  in  moving  ma- 
chinery, and  for  other  purposes.  Eight  bridges 
•  connect  Salford  with  Manchester,  the  handsomest 
being  Victoria  Bridge  havii^a  single  areh  of  110 
fit.  span,  opened  in  1844.  The  streets  are  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  and  many  are  narrow  and  incon- 
Tenient,  especially  in  the  mora  central  parts.  Great 


improvements,  however,  have  been  made  within 
the  last  fifty  yean:  narrow  lanes  have  been  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  broad  avenues ;  noble  pub- 
lic buildings,  which  would  be  ornamental  to  any 
capital  in  uie  world,  have  been  erected  in  the  chidT 
thoroughfares ;  fibctories  and  warehouses  of  gigan- 
tic proportions  have  arisen  in  every  direction ;  con- 
fined and  mean-looking  shops  have  been  replaced 
by  superior  establishments,  some  of  which  will 
besr  to  be  compared  with  the  best  in  London.  The 
paving  of  the  streets,  though  still  in  parts  very 
defective,  has  been  much  improved ;  and  flagiipDg 
has  been  generally  introduced,  with  macadamising, 
in  the  principal  streets.  The  whole  town  is  light^ 
with  gas ;  but  in  the  poorer  districts  the  lamps  are 
but  thinlv  dispersed,  and  are  extin|(uished  at  too 
early  an  hour.  It  is  weU  supplied  with  water  from 
Longdaidale,  20  m.  distant,  by  works  which  supply 
26  millions  of  gallons  daily,  and  were  erected  at  a 
cost  of  1,600,000/1  It  is  also  sufficiently  drained 
by  an  undeiground  sewerage,  and  well  watched  by 
a  day  ss  well  as  night  police.  There  are,  three 
main  lines  of  street,  which  run  in  a  curve  SE., 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  central  line, 
which  is  the  principal  thorooghfiure  of  the  town, 
comprises  Market  Street  (formerly  a  narrow  lane, 
but  now  vastly  improved,  having  some  of  the 
finest  shops  in  town),  Piccadilly,  and  the  London 
Road:  more  to  the  N.,  joined  to  the  last  men- 
tioned line  by  Oldham  Street,  is  Great  Anooata 
Street,  with  its  continuations ;  and  S.  is  the  ave- 
nue known  in  different  parts  as  Quay  Street,  Peter 
Street,  and  Oxford  Road,  connected  with  Picca- 
dilly by  a  handsome  line  called  Mosley  Street,  and 
a  long  narrow  street  called  Deansgate. 

The  public  builtUngt  of  Manchester  are  too  nu- 
merous to  admit  of  individual  description ;  but  the 
following  are  the  largest,  best  built,  and  most  im- 
portant The  Ex(£ange,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  at  the  W.  end  of  Market 
Street,  commenced  in  1846,  is  a  nobis  structure, 
with  a  lofty  Doric  portico.  The  Grand  Hall,  on 
the  lower  floor,  b  186  ft.  in  len^^,  by  92  ft  in 
width,  and  of  a  corresponding  height,  being  one 
of  the  most  capacious  afiartments  in  the  empire 
appropriated  to  commercial  purposes.  The  other 
rooms,  used  for  various  purposes,  are  on  a  suitable 
scale.  The  establishment  is  supported  bv  sub- 
scription. The  chief  business  day  is  Tuesday,  on 
which,  about  noon,  all  the  principal  manufacturera 
of  Lancashire  may  be  seen  in  or  near  this  build- 
ing. The  Town  Hall,  in  King  Street,  is  of  Ionic 
architecture,  and  extremely  elegant,  being  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens, 
with  a  central  octagonal  cupola,  resembling  An- 
dronicus's  Tower  of  the  Winds.  It  cost  upwards 
of  40,0002. )  and  comprises,  besides  rooms  for  the 
police  business  and  gas-offlces,  a  spacious  snd  well 
proportioned  public  room  (ranking  amongst  the 
finest  in  Europe),  131  ft  long  and  88  ft  hrosd. 
Smaller  town-nails  are  situated  in  Salford  and 
Chorlton,  Uie  former  of  which  townships  has  its 
separate  corporation  and  police  establishment  The 
Com  Exchange,  in  Han^^g  Ditch,  is  a  handsome 
building,  erected  from  a  design  adapted  to  it  from 
the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Six  Ionic  columns 
support  the  central  pediment;  and  on  each  side 
are  wings,  very  slightly  projecting,  and  orna- 
mented with  pilasters ;  between  which  are  the  en- 
trances to  a  square  hsU,  inclosing  an  area  of  about 
6,000  eq.  ft.,  and  affording  standmg  room  for  2,000 

S arsons.  The  assize  courts,  a  large  edifice  in  the 
othic  style,  built  at  an  expense  of  80,000/.,  was 
opened  in  1864.  Another  noble  structure,  the 
branch  bank  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  Kii)g 
Street,  nearly  opposite  the  town  hall,  in  the 
Doiic  style,  firom  the  designs  of  Mr.  CockereUy 
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was  opened  in  1847.  Of  the  buildings  devoted  to 
charitable  parposeA,  to  literature,  or  to  public 
amn.semeDt,  tne  following  deserve  notice  from 
their  architectural  beauty.  1.  The  Royal  Infirm- 
ary and  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  Piccadilly,  built  of 
stone,  and  now  constituting  one  of  the  chief  oma- 
mcnta  of  Manchester.  2.  The  Athenaeum,  in  Bond 
8treet,  a  peculiarly  elegant  structure,  designed  by 
Barry,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  completed  at  an 
expense  of  about  13,000l  3.  The  Royal  Institu> 
lion,  in  Mosley  Street,  built  at  a  cost'of  30,0002., 
from  Barry's  designs,  having  a  portico  in  the  Ionic 
Btyle,  and  comprising,  besides  other  apartments,  a 
handsome  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures, 
and  a  theatre  for  lectures  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 800  persons.  4.  The  Portico  News-room, 
in  the  same  street  as  the  institution,  having  an 
Ionic  portico.  5.  The  Union  Club  House,  also  in 
3Iosley  Street,  a  fine  stone  building,  with  internal 
accommodations  equal  to  those  found  in  the  best 
London  establishments  of  the  same  description. 
6.  The  Natural  History  Society^s  Hall,  in  Peter 
Street,  a  large  square  building,  having  in  the 
principal  front  a  portico  supporting  a  ^diment, 
and  comprising  a  nne  hall,  lighted  from  a  cupola, 
and  different  apartments  stored  with  numerous 
specimens  of  birds,  insect^  fossils,  shells,  &c.,  and 
a  few  quadrupeds.  7.  The  Concert  Hall,  near  the 
last  mentioned  building.  8.  The  Theatre  Royal, 
in  the  same  street,  having  a  handsome  stone  front 
with  a  portico  partly  in  the  Corinthian  style.  9. 
The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and' Dumb,  at  Old  TralTord,  designed  by  Mr. 
Richard  Lane,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  having  a 
fine  frontage  of  stone,  consisting  of  two  wings  and 
a  projecting  centre,  formed  by  the  chapel  of  the 
two  institutions.  10.  The  Free  Trade  Hall,  in  Peter 
Street,  has  nothing  but  its  great  size  to  entitle  it  to 
attention.  It  is  an  ungainly  brick  building,  with- 
out windows  or  any  sort  of  architectural  t>eauty. 

Among  the  sacred  edifices  of  Manchester,  the 
cathedral  church  far  surpasses  the  others,  both  in 
size  and  architectural  beauty.  It  stands  close  to 
the  Irwell,  near  Victoria  Bridge ;  and  was  erected 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  perpendicular  Gothic 
style,  having  been  frequently  since  repaired  and 
in  part  rebuilt.  The  interior  is  about  180  fU  in 
length  by  60  ft  in  breadth.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  pewMl,  but  the  private  chapels,  which  adjoin 
them,  have  bepn  thrown  open.  The  Sunday  ser- 
vices are  performed  in  the  nave,  and  are  extremely 
well  attended.  The  choir  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
England,  and  the  tabernacle-work  is  unrivalled : 
the  monuments  are  numerous  and  full  of  interest ; 
the  carved  figures,  with  which  the  church  is  libe- 
xall^  adorned,  are  as  quaint  and  grotesque  as  an 
anttquaiT  could  desire;  and  there  are  several 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  with  inscriptions 
and  paintings.  The  college  was  founded  in  the 
Teign  of  Henry  VI.,  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
a^ain  chartered,  in  1578,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
directed  that  the  establishment  should  comprise  a 
warden,  four  priests,  two  chaplains,  and  eight 
choristers.  This  charter  was,  for  the  most  part, 
confirmed  bv  Charles  I.  by  a  charter  dated  SepU 
80,  1635.  'fhis,  which  had  formerly  been  a  col- 
legiate church,  was  made  a  cathedral  in  1848, 
when  the  bishopric  of  Manchester  was  established. 
The  diocese  comprises  the  co.  of  Lancaster,  ex- 
cepting the  hund.  of  W.  Detby,  which  continues 
to  be  included  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  The 
bishop  has  a  revenue  of  4,200/.  a  year.  The  dean 
(formerly  warden)  and  four  canons  divide  among 
them  a  nett  revenue  of  4,0251,  of  which  one-thixd 
part  goes  to  the  dean,  and  the  other  two-thirds  in 
equal  parts  to  the  canonsw  A  chapel  of  ease  was 
erected  in  Salford  in  1634  ^  this,  St.  Anne's,  eitcted 


in  1712,  and  St,  Mary's  erected  m  1755,  being  the 
only  places  of  worship  in  the  town  till  17G0,  be- 
tween which  and  1800  ei^ht  additional  chorchcii 
were  built.  St.  Philip's,  with  a  spire  of  159  ft .  ami 
St.  John  BaptLtt,  were  built  in  Hnlme,  18.39-^0.  in 
the  modem  Gothic  style.  Many  other  churches  i 
of  which  (St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  and  St.  (George's 
Hulme)  are  very  elegant,  and  cost  20,OOOiL  each, 
have  been  erected  in  the  present  century.  The 
R.  Catholic  church  of  St.  John,  in  Chapel  Street, 
Salford,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  devoted  to 
religious  purposes  in  Manchester.  It  is  a  craciform 
structure,  in  the  decorated  English  style,  2<>»  fr. 
in  length,  the  breadth  in  the  transept  being  130  ft 
and  the  apex  of  the  spire  240  ft.  in  height  The  In- 
dependents have  a  very  fine  chapel  with  a  magni- 
ficent spire,  in  Strctford  New  Road,  to  which  arc 
attached  the  handsomest  schools  in  the  city.  It 
will  be  sufllicient  farther  to  add,  that  almost  every 
religious  sect  known  in  the  U.  Kingdom  has  its 
representatives  in  Manchester,  and  most  part  of 
them  have  at  least  a  chapel  or  meeting-hoa^e. 
The  Independents  opened  a  chapel  in  1762,  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1780.  Three  ceme- 
teries have  been  laid  out  in  Charlton,  Ardwick, 
and  Harpurhey;  and  the  noxious  practice  of  inter- 
ring bodies  within  the  town  is  slowly  but  g^oally 
going  out  of  use. 

Education. — ^Among  the  schools  deserving  par- 
ticular notice,  the  first  pbce  is  due  to  the  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1520,  by  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop 
of  Exeter.  Its  revenues  amount  to  upwards  of 
4,500/1  a  year ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of 
Chancery,  in  1833,  its  usefulness  was  increased  by 
the  opening  of  a  lower  school,  and  a  general  aug- 
mentation of  the  establishment.  The  decree  of 
1833,  however,  was  ex  parte,  and  as  it  did  not 
effect  all  the  alterations  that  were  necessary,  a 
suit  was  instituted  to  obtain  further  reforais,  in 
which  a  judgment  was  given  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor on  10th  Nov.  1840,  from  which  it  appears 
that '  the  income  in  1833  was  4,550/.,  and  the  salary 
awarded  to  the  head-master  was  600/.  per  anoom ; 
and  the  salaries  of  all  the  masters  tc^ther  was 
2,050/.,  whilst  the  number  of  scholars,  including 
boarders,  was  only  198.'  The  lord  chancellor  con- 
cluded his  judgment  as  follows : — '  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  declare,  that  in  all  future  appomtmcntA  of 
feoffees  and  trustees  r^ard  should  be  had  to  the 
qualification  required  bv  the  statutes;  that  aU 
children  of  an  a^  capable  of  instruction  are  en- 
titled to  be  admitted  into  the  school ;  that  no  part 
of  the  funds  of  the  charity  are  hereafter  to  be  ap* 

Clied  towards  paying  premiums  for  exhibitions  to 
oys  who  are  orhave  been  boarders  in  the  houses 
of  any  of  the  masters,  except  in  continoing  to 
pay  exhibitions  already  granted;  and  that  such 
txiarders  are  not  in  future  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  funds  of  the  charity  in  any  manner  by 
which  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  may  be  in- 
creased ;  and  with  these  declarations,  I  shall  refer 
it  to  the  master  to  approve  of  such  alterations  in 
the  scheme  contained  u  the  report  of  1833  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and 
as  the  master  shall  find  to  be  proper  for  the  parpose 
of  more  effectually  carrying  mto  effect  the  objects 
of  the  charity.*  Few  establishments  in  England 
confer  so  many  university  advantages  on  their 
alumnu  It  has  1 6  exhibitions  of  60/.  a  year,  tenable 
for  4  years ;  16  Somerset  scholarships  at  Bnsen«e 
College,  Oxford,  avera^ng  20/.  a  vear ;  and  several 
others  of  leas  value  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
besides  which  it  derives  great,  thou^  not  ex- 
clusive, advantages  from  the  valuabw  HaUoe's 
exhibitiona,  connected  with  Bras.  ColL,  and  tenable 
for  8  years  after  the  degree  of  B.A.  The  instnic- 
tion  is  efiicient ;  and  it  is  said  io  rank  amongst 
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the  brat  prmmmar  schools  in  the  kingdom.  The 
culle^,  founded  by  HumpheryCheethatn,  in  1665, 
is  likewise  a  w^thy  scholastic  establishment, 
ci>mpraing,  besides  lodgings  and  school-rooms  for 
bovs,  a  Taluable  libran*  of  about  80,000  vols.  This 
Millefiie  haa  also  a  museum  of  curiosities  of  little 
real  Talue,  but  much  yisited  by  strangers  and 
lioliday  people.  The  number  of  scholars  b  re- 
stricted to  80,  one-half  of  whom  must  belong  to 
M.anchester  and  Salford,  the  rest  belonging  to 
Bolton,  TuTton,  Droylsden,  and  Crumpsall.  A 
plain  edacation  is  furnished,  and  the  scholars  arc 
afterwards  apprenticed  and  fitted  out  in  trade. 
Owen's  College,  in  Quay  Street,  founded  in  1815, 
ii  well  endowed,  and  has  ten  professorships  at- 
tached. The  Commercial  Schools,  establLthed  in 
l!<45,  are  intended  to  furnish  a  good  education  to 
the  cbddren  of  the  middle  classes.  Other  endowed 
charities  for  instructing  children  are  amalgamated 
1ft  tth  national  and  other  schools,  very  liberally 
Mip^rted,  and  conducted  in  the  most  efficient 
manner ;  and  besides  these,  the  town  has  an  a<;ylum 
for  the  blind,  erected  by  public  subscription,  and 
supported  by  an  endowment  bequeathed  by 
Thomas  Henshaw,  esq.,  of  Oldham,  and  a  deaf 
and  dumb  school,  established  in  1823,  and  re- 
modelled in  1836 :  there  are  80  scholars  on  the 
e5tabli^hment.  The  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and 
Unitarians  have  all  collegiate  institutions,  either 
in  the  town  or  in  its  immediate  vicinitv.  A  School 
f'f  Design,  assisted  by  government,  (kas  also  been 
ft>uudal  in  Manchester. 

The  Royal  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in 
connection  with  the  infirmary,  was  founded  in 
Itf'tA.  It  has  museums  of  human  and  comparative 
anatomy,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  library,  and 
\s  ."aid  to  be  well  conducted.  It  is  on  the  same 
fiK>tiDg  as  the  metropolitan  medical  schools. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Manchester,  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  disabled,  and  destitute,  com- 
prise an  infirmary,  to  which  large  additions  have 
recently  been  made;  a  dispcnsax^,  a  fever  hospital, 
or  *  house  of  recovery,*  a  lying-m  hospital  an  eye 
institution,  a  lock  hospital,  a  night  asylum  for  the 
destitute  poor,  a  female  penitentiary,  a  provident 
society,  a  dispensary  for  children,  a  dispensary'  for 
di}<ea9es  of  the  skin,  and  four  other  dispensaries, 
relieving  altogether  about  86,000  patients  an- 
nually, and  supported  by  funds  from  bequests  and 
snbscripttons,  amounting  to  1 8,000/.  a  year.  Besides 
these,  there  are  various  minor  charities  belonging 
to  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  aggregate  income 
of  which  exceeds  6,000/1  a  year :  so  that  upwards 
of  23,0002.  are  annually  expended  in  the  relief  of 
tlie  poor,  over  and  above  the  sum  raised  by  rates. 

The  literary  and  philosophical  establishments  of 
Manchester  are  very  numerous.  They  include, 
among  others,  a  philosophical  society,  institutecl 
in  1781,  and  which  has  reckoned  among  its  mem- 
bers I^.  Percival,  the  three  Henrys  (father  and 
sons),  Dalton,  and  other  eminent  men,  whose 
science  and  discoveries  have  been  of  material  ad- 
vantage, not  only  to  the  town,  but  to  the  world 
eeneially.  Indeed,  few  provincial  societies  of  the 
lind  have  earned  so  high  a  reputation.  Its  me- 
moirs have  been  translated  into  both  the  German 
aud  French  languages^  A  geological  and  mining 
^)ciety,  founded  in  1838 :  a  botanical  and  horti- 
ailtand  society,  established  in  1827,  possesses  gar- 
dens that  cover  16  acres :  a  zoological  society  has 
spacious  gardens  on  the  Buiy  Road,  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  containing  a  good  and  increasing  col- 
lection of  animals :  a  society  of  natural  history  has 
a  good  museum,  and  is  supported  by  a  large  body 
of  subscribers.  The  Royal  Institution  was  founded 
in  1823,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  fine  aita.    The  principal  hall  of  its  fine 


building  has  a  statue  of  Dalton  by  Chan  trey.  The 
Atlienmum,  established  in  the  view  of  aflV^rding  to 
the  middle  classes  a  suitable  resort  for  reading, 
study,  and  conversation,  is  supported  by  about 
1,300  members,  who  contribute  each  24a.  per  an- 
num. It  has  a  lecture  room  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1,(XK)  persons,  and  a  library  of  9,000  vols. 
The  Cheetham  Society,  founded  in  1843,  has  for 
its  object  *  the  publication  of  historical  and  literary 
remams  connected  with  the  counties  palatine  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.*  It  is  limited  to  350 
mem.,  who  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  R,  which 
eutitles  them  to  a  copy  of  all  the  works  published 
during  the  year.  There  are  two  mechanics*  insti- 
tutes, one  in  Manchester  and  one  in  Salford :  they 
are  well  provided  with  libraries,  museums,  and  ap- 
paratus, and  are  prettv  well  attended.  They  have 
numerous  evening  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  a  useful  education,  including 
French  and  German..  There  are  three  lyceums, 
specially  intended  for  the  improvement  and  re- 
creation of  the  working  and  other  classes.  The 
Royal  Victoria  (iallery  has  an  exhibition  of  ob- 
jects in  mechanics  and'  science,  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures. A  temjierance  society,  formed  in  1835.  was 
the  first  to  inculcate  total  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating beverages. 

In  1846  three  tine  parks  were  opened  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  for  the  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  principal  of  these,  called  Peel 
Park,  in  honour  of  the  late  great  statesman,  about 
a  mile  W.  from  the  Exchange,  is  tastefully  laid 
out.  The  Salford  library  and  museum,  open  to 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  people,  is  in  a  house  in 
this  park.  The  other  parks,  though  not  quite  so 
accessible,  are  largely  resorted  to,  especially  on 
Sundays. 

Banks. — The  banking  establishments  of  Man- 
chester, which  are  numerous,  and  conducted  on  a 
scale  corresponding  to  the  commercial  importance 
of  the  place,  comprise,  besides  three  private  bank- 
ing houses,  of  gnsat  wealth  and  respectability,  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  three  joint- 
stocks,  vi2.  the  Manchester  and  Liveipool  District 
Banking  Company  (1829)  ;  the  Union  Bank  of 
Manchester  (1836) ;  the  Manchester  and  Salforrl 
Banking  Company  (1836) ;  and  branches  of  the 
National  and  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  with 
several  other  banks. 

Priaona  ami  Police. — Manchester  possesses  seve- 
ral large  establishments  connected  with  its  internal 
economy.  The  M-orkhouse,  which  occupies  an 
eminence  N.  of  the  town,  is  a  very  extensive  and 
well-conducted  establishment,  fitted  to  accommo- 
date 1,000  inmates.  The  Salford  workhouse,  in 
Greengate,  has  accommo<iation  for  about  400 
inmates.  Another  workhouse,  on  an  improved 
plan,  has  been  erected  in  the  township  of  Chorlton. 
The  New  Bailey  prison,  in  Salford,  close  to  Albert 
Bridge,  commenced  by  Howard  in  1787,  has  been 
since  greatly  enlarged.  It  has  accommodation 
for  about  800  prisoners,  and  is  well-conducted; 
but,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  population  and 
crime,  it  was  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
hund.,  and  a  new  prison,  the  Manchester  bor.  gaol, 
was  opened  in  1850.  It  is  constructed  on  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  approved  system, 
each  prisoner  being  confined  in  a  separate  celL  It 
has  accommodation  for  between  400  and  500  such 
inroatesL  A  police-office  court  is  held  daily  by  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  salary  o  f 
1,000/.  a  year.  The  pohce  was  formed  in  1842, 
and  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  regulations  in  regard  to  its  govern- 
ment being  emlxidled  in  the  Manchester  Municipal 
Act,    The  force  in  the  bor.  conaiata  of  a  chief  con- 
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stable  and  chief  superintendent,  75  other  officen 
and  clerks  of  different  grades,  and  above  400  con- 
stables. The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number 
of  persons  apprehended  for  crimes  by  the  Man- 
chester police,  and  of  persons  proceeded  against 
summarily  for  offences  before  the  Justices,  in  each 
of  the  yean  1861  and  1862:— 


1S«I 

laes 

For  Crimes: 
Number  of  Femns  apprehended 

Do.  discharged    .       .       .       • 

Do.  bailed  and  oommitted  far ) 

Trial         .       .       .       / 

For  Offenoee : 
Number  of  Persons  prooeeded^ 
agftinst,  or  who  appeared  on  - 
Summoos         •       •       • 

Do.  discharged   .... 
Do.  oonTlcted      .... 

Total  for  Crimra  and  OfEenoes : 
Number    of    Persona    appfe-^ 
bended,  proceeded  against,  or  ■ 
who  appeared  on  Summons    , 

Do.  discharged    .... 

Do.  bailed  and  oommitted  far  \ 

Trial  or  oonyicted   .       f 

1,676 

1,688 

98A 
708 

930 
646 

8,618 

10,87fi 

S,178 
6,440 

2/i«l 
7,814 

10,194 

13,068 

8,108 
7,086 

8,646 
8^17 

The  police  fire-engine  establishment  is  perhaps 
the  most  efTectire  in  the  kingdom,  sfter  that  of  the 
metropolis :  it  comprises,  including  both  bors.,  13 
engines  completely  furnished  with  evec>*  necessaiy 
implement,  nre-escapes,  and  water-bairels,  and  a 
body  of  nearly  a  hundred  firemen,  commanded  by 
a  superintendent.  The  Manchester  gas-worlu  are 
the  property  of  the  town,  and  the  profits  are 
applied  towuds  its  improvement :  the  works  were 
established  in  1817,  but  the  streets  were  not  gene- 
rally lighted  with  gas  till  1824.  The  main  pipes 
extend,  in  various  directions,  upwards  of^  200 
miles. 

The  Marhett  of  Manchester  are  not  such  as  a 
town  of  great  wealth  and  magnitude  mi^ht  be 
expected  to  possess ;  and  this  circumstance  is  most 
probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  tolls  are  not 
the  property  of  the  town,  but  belong  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  There  are  no  general  markets,  like 
those  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle; 
but  several  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  In  Victoria  Street,  Swan  Street  (Smith- 
lield).  Camp  Field,  and  Deansgate,  are  markets 
for  butchers'  meat  and  vegetables;  and  a  fish- 
market  was  erected  near  the  exchange  in  1828. 
The  cattle-market  is  held  every  Wednesday,  in 
Cross  Lane,  Salford ;  a  laise  area  on  its  sides  is 
fitted  up  with  stalls,  fiUed  with  various  articles 
both  of  fanning  and  manufactured  produoe.  The 
market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, the  first-named  being  the  manufacturers'  day, 
and  the  last  the  chief  market  for  agricultural 
produce  and  provisions.  The  fairs  are  held  in 
Easter  and  Wnitsunweek,  the  first  week  in  Oct., 
and  on  Nov.  17.  The  first  of  these,  called  Knott- 
mill  Fair,  is  a  mere  popular  festival,  and  the  rest 
are  cattle  fairs. 

Mamufactures, — Manchester,  though  situated 
close  to  an  almost  inexhaustible  coal-field,  and 
deriving  great  advsntages  from  the  vicinity  of 
three  streams,  availabte  for  machinery,  would 
never,  in  all  probability,  have  attained  to  her  pre- 
sent magnitude  and  importance,  as  the  first  manu- 
facturing town  of  the  world,  but  for  the  invention 
of  the  Bteam-en^me,  and  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments made  since  1760  in  the  manufacture  of 
ootton  twist  and  fabrics,  through  the  genius  and 


discoveries  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Cromptosf 
Cartwright,  and  others.  Before  the  s|nitning 
frame,^  which  was  .invented  in  1767,  came  into 
operation,  the  imports  of  ootton  wool  did  not 
amount  to  4,000,000  lbs.  a  year,  and  the  exports 
hardly  exceeded  200,000il  Arkwright's  patent 
was  set  aside  in  1785,  and  since  then  the  progrras 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  of  Manchester,  has  been  rapid  h^<iiid 
all  precedent  Previously  to  1785,  the  imports  of 
cotton  wool  had  not  reached  12,000,000  lbs.  in 
any  single  year ;  but  in  1787  they  amoontcd  to 
23,250,368  lbs.  The  progress  of  the  mannfactare 
was  not  impeded  hi^  tiie  great  war  with  France,  to 
the  snccesnul  termination  of  which  it  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else^  The  impoiu 
of  cotton  wool,  in  the  year  1864,  amounted  to 
893,304,720  lbs.,  of  which  quantity  648,602,416  lbs. 
were  detained  for  home  consumption.  Bat  the% 
imports  of  1864  were  excelled  by  those  of  1864j, 
which  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,390,938,752  Ifab., 
of  which  1,140,599,712  lbs.  were  retained  for  home 
consumption.  The  ootton  manufacture  now  fonnst, 
next  to  agriculture,  the  principal  boaineas  carried 
on  in  the  country,  affording  an  advantageooafidld 
for  the  accumulation  and  emplosrment  of  miUioos 
upon  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thonsasda  upoo 
thousands  of  workmen.  About  1^  millions  of 
people  are  supported  by  spinning  and  weaving 
ootton,  and  the  different  supplementary  employ- 
ments of  the  trade ;  and  faorics  of  great  besoty 
and  excellent  quality,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  ail  except  the  wealthy,  hare 
been  so  much  reduced  in  price  as  to  be  wiUun  the 
command  of  all  but  absolute  bcggm.  Of  th>< 
gigantic  manufacture  Manchester  is  the  grand 
centre,  absorbing,  with  its  neighbourhood  10  ra. 
round,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  trade,  and  com- 
prising, besides  spinnuig  miUs,  most  extenarre 
power-loom  factones,  and  large  dyeing  and  print- 
ing establishments.  The  maniuacture  of  silk  goods 
alM>,  which  was  introduced  in  1816,  has  generally 
been  in  a  flourishing  state  since  the  remoTal,  in 
1826,  of  the  oppressive  import  duties  on  raw  sSk. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  trade,  silk  handkercfaiefe  and 
mixed  goods  were  principally  made;  in  lt$±2, 
gros-de-Naples  and  ngurea  sarsenets  woe  intro- 
duced ;  and  at  present  nearly  every  kind  of  Mik, 
from  the  rich  brocade  to  the  flimsy  Persian,  is 
manufactured,  consuming  large  quantitiea  of  nv 
silk,  and  employing  4,000  nand-looms,  besides 
8,000  persons  m  throwiiiff-mills,and  600  in  dyeii^ 
and  printing  houses.  Mixed  gooda  of  silk  and 
cotton,  silk  and  woollen,  and  ootton  and  wooUeo. 
occupy  man^r  hands ;  and  many  hundred  pasma 
are  engaged  in  the  Tarious  branches  of  handicntt 
subordmate  to  the  principal  object  of  indostzr. 
In  some  cotton  factories  tne  process  of  spinning 
only  is  carried  forward;  but  in  others  the  whi^ 
process  is  carried  on,  from  the  first  o»«it>»ar  to  tiM 
ultimate  dressing  of  the  woven  and  Uesched 
fabric  Many  of  them  axe  buildings  of  eztiac^- 
dinary  size,  comprisinfl:  7  or  8  stories,  erected  at  s 
heavy  expense,  and  fiBed  with  madunery  eoecin^ 
80,000^  or  40,000^  The  rooms  are  kept  in  U^ 
most  perfect  state  of  cleanliness,  and  the  atrirte^t 
order,  regularity,  and  silence  prevail  thioofbtiot 
the  establiahments.  Several  thousands  of  spaidl<«s 
are  at  work  in  each  of  the  principal  factories ;  and 
in  many  of  them  upwards  of  600  power-loonu  arr 
in  action,  each  producing  from  15  to  20  pieces  <d 
fabric,  of  24  ysids  each,  per  week.  Besides  tW 
pop.  connected  with  the  factories,  whibh  alnsKv^t 
absorb  the  plaiurgoods'  trade,  including  jaooane«» 
twilled  doths,  and  fustians,  upwaids  of  9,000  hand- 
loom  weavers  are  employ^  in  Manchester  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  weaving  cotton,  aUk,  and  mix^ 
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goods.  The  cotton  fabfks  are  quiltings,  fif^ured 
waistooattnga,  twilled  shawla  axui  handkerchiefs, 
checked  and  striped  ginghams,  tape-strings,  di- 
mities, apron-checks,  chedced  handkerchiefs,  buff- 
checks  and  buffs,  coarse  shirtings  and  sheetings. 
The  silk  fabrics  comprise  velvets,  figured  sar- 
senets, figured  and  plam  Levantines,  plun  satins, 
plain  serges,  sarsenets  and  gros-de-Naples,  checked 
sarsenets,  string-Persians,  ducape  handkerchiefs, 
satin  diecked  cravats,  Brussels  handkerchiefs, 
black  bandanas,  Welsh  shawls,  lomuls,  turbans, 
Barcelona  handkerchiefs,  and  ^y  bandanas.  The 
mixed  are  chiefly  for  waistcoatmgs,  handkerchiefs, 
cravats,  and  shawls.  The  weaving  of  each  of 
these  fabrics,  with  a  variety  of  others,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  weaving 
trade;  and  the  earnings  of  the  weavers  employed 
on  each  are  as  various  as  the  fabrics. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery,  in&  locomotive 
engines  and  tool-making,  is  conducted  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  and  is  in  fact,  next  to  the  cotton 
tnule,  the  most  impcvtant  business  in  the  town. 
The  machinery  for  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving 
cotton  is  all  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and  requires 
to  be  adjusted  and  finished  with  the  ^peatest  care. 
Steam-engines  are  made  of  different  sues,  varying 
from  8  to  400  horse-power;  and  the  castings  are 
often  of  g^ntic  size,  weighing  from  30  to  50  tons. 
The  iron-planing  and  riveting  machines  are  curi- 
ous specimens  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  have 
greatly  tended  to  facilitate  the  manufacture.  Many 
of  the  workmen  receive  from  2^  to  3^,  and  few  leas 
than  dO&  weeklv  wages. 

Camals  and  AtUwavM. —  The  speedy  and  cheap 
communication  estabushed  with  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, and  other  places,  has  been  at  once  a  cause 
and  a  consequence  of  the  increase  of  manufactures 
in  Mancheater.  It  became  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  a  great  centre  of  internal  navigation. 
Brindley  constructed  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
canal,  uniting  with  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  in 
1761 ;  the  Bury  and  Bolton  canal  was  projected  in 
1791;  that  to  Ashton  and  Oldham  in  1792;  and 
that  to  Kochdale,in  1794;  and  these  communicate 
with  other  canals,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish 
an  easy  communication  with  the  eastern,  central, 
and  southern  counties,  including  the  ports  of  Hull, 
London,  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  that  of  Liverpool, 
which  is,  par  exctUencey  the  port  of  Manchester. 
Large  sums  were  sunk  in  excavating  these  canals ; 
but  the  returns  far  exceeded  expectation,  and 
the  profits  to  the  shareholders  were  in  some  cases 
immense. 

The  Meney  and  Irwell  Navigation  Company 
having  deepened  the  river  Irwell^  vessels  of  80 
tons  burden  may  now  navigate  the  whole  distance 
fnmi  Man<^ester  to  Runcorn.  As  soon  as  this  bad 
been  effected,  the  inhabs.  applied  to  have  Man- 
cherter  made  a  port,  and  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  bonding  goods.  But  as  sea-going  vessels  do  not 
as  yet  come  up  to  Manchester,  this  concession  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  was  only,  after  a  great  deal 
of  canvassing,  oranted  under  certain  conditions. 
The  gross  sum  of  customs  duties  received  amounted 
to  70,3192.  in  1846 ;  it  ruse  to  819,300^  in  1850; 
and  fell— chiefiy  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of 
duties  to  189,8172.  in  1859;  to  165,7482.  in  1862; 
and  to  160,103i:  in  1863. 

The  railway  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
was  opened  m  1880;  and,  since  that  period,  the 
foraier  has  become  (the  metropolis  not  excepted) 
the  greatest  centze  of  railway  travelling  in  the 
lungdonu  This  extraordinary  facility  of  convey- 
ance is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  town,  in- 
asmuch as  it  ^tables  its  produce  to  be  conveyed 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  also  veiy  cheaply, 
to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  as  it  gives  equal 


facilities  for  the  importation  of  the  various  products 
required  for  the  subsiBtence  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
on  which  they  exercise  their  labour  and  ingenuity. 
Govermmenl, — Manchester  has  been  incorporated ; 
and  the  mun.  bor.  is  divided  into  15  wards,  the 
government  being  vested  in  a  recorder,  mayor,  15 
aldermen,  and  48  councillors.  Quarter  sessions  are 
held  by  the  recorder,  and  there  is  a  court  of  record 
f<Mr  the  recovery  of  debts  under  502. ;  and  a  county 
court,  before  which  13,169  plaints  were  entered  in 
1848.  There  is  also  a  court  of  record  for  the  trial 
of  civil  actions  in  Salford  up  to  502.,  or  by  consent 
to  any  amount.  Its  jurisdiction  is  co-extensive 
with  the  hundred  of  Salford,  except  the  bor.  of 
Manchester,  and  its  jurisdiction  extends  even  into 
Manchester,  if  the  debt  or  damage  be  under  40s. 
There  is  also  a  county  court  for  the  5  districts 
compriaed  in  the  Salford  division. 

Notwithstandiug  its  vast  importance,  Manchester 
did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sending  representa- 
tives to  Parliament  till  the  Reform  Act  gave  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  that  in- 
fluence in  the  Wislature  to  which  they  had  been 
long  entitled.  Manchester  was  then  erected  into 
a  pari,  bor.,  with  power  to  send  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  its  boundaries  including,  b^des  Man- 
chester, the  eight  other  townships  enumerated  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article.  Reg.  electors, 
21,878  in  1865.  The  same  act  conferred  on  Salford 
the  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. : 
its  Kmits  comprise  two  other  entire  townships,  and 
part  of  a  third.  Reg.  electors,  5,137  in  1865.  Man- 
chester has  also  been  formed  into  a  union  under 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 

Condition  of  the  People. — ^The  increase  of  wealth 
in  Manchester,  during  the  last  half  century,  has 
been  quite  unprecedented,  and  it  has  at  present,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  a  greater  number  of  opulent 
capitalists  than  anpr  other  town  of  the  empire. 
The  capital  vested  m  mills,  machinery,  and  stocks 
of  goods,  is  immense ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  vast 
sums  that  are  thus  employed  in  their  peculiar  busi- 
ness, the  capitalists  of  Manchester  and  the  adjuin- 
in^;;  districts  have  been  the  ^at  promoters  of 
railways  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  bold  a  very 
large  proportbn  of  the  stock  embarked  in  these 
undertakings.  To  achieve  such  gift  results,  a 
combination  of  all  those  quiUities  that  go  to  forai 
accomplished  men  of  business  has  been  required ; 
and  no  where  do  we  find  the  persevering  attention 
to  details,  added  to  the  sagacity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  doubtful  and  the  certain,  and  the  enter- 
prise to  embark  in  remote  and  apparently  hazard- 
ous, though  really  safe  sdiemes,  that  characterise 
the  highest  class  of  commercial  men,  so  generally 
diffus^  as  in  Manchester.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  grand 
arena  of  industrv  and  enterprise.  Every  one  is 
striving  to  raise  himself  to  distinction,  and  to  out- 
strip his  neighbour  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
But  there  are  no  mean  jealousies,  or  unfair  jost- 
lings ;  there  is  more  than  room  enough  for  every 
one;  and  every  one  knows  that  his  success  is 
wholly  dependent  on  his  own  efforts. 

The  shopkeepers  and  middle  classes  of  Man- 
chester are  more  attached  to  old  habits  than  those 
of  most  other  towns.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
continue  to  dine  at  the  primitive  and  unfashion- 
able hour  of  one.  At  no  very  distant  period, 
indeed,  they  were  accustomed  to  shut  their  shops 
from  one  till  two ;  and  though  that  is  no  longer 
the  case,  the  banks  will  not,  at  present,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  cash  cheques  sent  to  them  at  such  a 
time,  or  allow  their  clerks  to  be  interrupted  when 
at  dinner. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite 
conclusionfl  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
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lower  claases  in  this  great  workshop.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  must  be  considered  as  tolerably 
eatififactoiy.  No  doubt,  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  the  population  has  been  somewhat  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  prodigious  influx  of  Irish 
immigrants,  of  whom  and  their  descendimts  there 
are  probabljjr  not  fewer  than  85,000  in  the  town. 
The  Iriiih,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  are  neither  pecu- 
liarly disorderly  nor  peculiarly  dishonest ;  but  their 
competition  has  depressed  wages,  or  hindered  them 
from  rising,  and  their  example  has  accustomed  the 
English  to  a  lower  standard  of  food  and  comfort. 
But  despite  the  influence  of  this  fruitful  source  of 
degradation,  the  workpeople  of  Manchester  seem, 
when  employed,  with  the  exception  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  to  be  really  well  off.  Unluckily, 
however,  a  number  nf  individuals,  partly  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  but  mostly  new  comers  from 
Irelatod  and  other  parts  of  England,  are  usually 
without  employment,  and  in  a  state  bordering  on 
destitution.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  so  many 
of  the  workmen's  wives  should  l«  employed  in 
factories,  as  this  takes  them  away  from  their  fa- 
milies, and  prevents  them  from  bestowing  suffi- 
cient pains  on  the  training  of  their  children,  and 
their  household  affairs.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  but, 
on  the  whole,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  how  ignorant 
workmen's  wives,  engaged  in  factories,  and  broughti 
up  as  factory  girls,  are  of  most  matters  connected 
with  domestic  economy;  and  how  much  more 
comfortable  their  famines  might  be  were  they 
familiar  with  such  details,  even  though  their  earn- 
ings were  less.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the 
condition  of  the  workpeople  has  been  deteriorated, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
materially  improved.  Most  descriptions  of  la- 
bourers receive  good  wages ;  and  such  skilled  la- 
bourers as  are  temperate  and  industrious  are, 
speaking  generally,  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  lower  classes  of  Manchester  live  principally 
in  houses  above  ground,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  cottages,  of  which  many  lengthened 
streets  have  been  built  of  late  yeara ;  but,  m  addi- 
tion to  these,  great  numbers  inhabit  cellars  or 
underground  floors,  sometimes  below  the  cottages, 
and  sometimes  bel(»w  other  houses. 

It  is  to  be  f^^tted  that  effectual  provision  had 
not  long  since  been  made  in  Manchester  and  other 
large  towns  for  their  proper  drainage  and  pave- 
ment, and  for  laying  down  rules  as  to  the  erec- 
tion of  houses.  The  authorities  in  Manchester 
have  douL'  all  in  their  power,  under  the  existing 
.aws,  to  improve  the  streets ;  but  there  is  no  ge- 
neral building  act  for  the  town,  and  except  in 
certain  districts,  where  the  magistrates  have  been 
entitled  to  interfere,  each  proprietor  built  as  he 

C leased.  Hence  cottages  have  sprung  up  row 
ehind  row,  without  the  streets  or  alleys  between 
them  being  of  sufficient  width,  or  drained  or  paved. 
Cellars,  however  damp  and  unhealthy,  ore  pre^ 
ferred  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes 
both  here  and  in  Liverpool,  not  so  much  from 
their  cheapness,  as  because  they  afford  facilities 
for  dealing  in  various  sorts  of  articles,  and  because 
their  inmates  either  are^  or  believe  themselves  to 
be,  more  independent  than  if  they  resided  as  lodgers 
in  houses  rented  by  other  parties. 

It  is  unhappily  true,  that  many  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  lower  classes,  especially  those  of  the 
Irish,  exhibit  a  great  want  of  furniture,  of  clean- 
liness, and  of  comfort.  This,  however,  is  not 
owing,  as  many  have  supposed,  to  the  growth  of 
the  factory  system,  but  partly  to  the  poverty,  and 
still  more'to'the  perverse  habits,  of  the  oocupien. 
In  a  tract  written  in  Manchester,  and  published 
by  authority  in  1755,  long  before  the  factory  sys- 
tem had  an  existence,  the  houses  of  the  poor  are 


said  to  be  *  most  wretched,*  <  filrhy  and  nasty'  in 
the  extreme,  and  *  noisome  and  infectious.*  '  (See 
extract  from  tract  in  *  Manchester  as  It  Is,*  p.  96.) 
There  is  really,  therefore,  no  room  or  ground  for 
saying,  that  any  portion  of  the  poor  are  wane 
lodged  now  than  formerly ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  87,724  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes, 
examined  by  the  agents  of  the  Sutisricai  Society, 
no  fewer  than  27,281  were  decidedly  'comfoit- 
able; '  and  as  respects  the  clothing  and  other  ac- 
commodations of  the  poor,  they  are  superior  at 
present  to  what  they  nave  ever  previondy  been. 
Their  prosperous  condition  is  evinced  by  the  great 
avera^  consumption  of  butchers*  meat. 

Owmg  to  the  immense  number  of  Victories,  and 
of  steam  engines  at  work  in  them,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  hai^ging  over  the 
town ;  and  such  buildings  as  are  not  frequeotiy 
cleaned  have  a  dirt}",  blackened  appearance.  At- 
tempts, however,  have  been  made  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience  by  compelling  the  mill-owners  to 
adopt  means  for  consuming  or  destroying  the 
smoke  arising  from  their  wona. 

But  despite  the  disadvantage  arising  finmi  the 
prevalence  of  smoke,  Manchester  is  not  unhealthy. 
No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  fever  prevails  at  mnft 
periods  of  the  year,  in  the  poorer  dtstricta,  espe- 
cially in  those  where  the  streets  are  ill-paved  and 
the  sewerage  defective.  But,  on  the  whole,  Man- 
chester is  less  unhealthy  than  Liverpool,  or  Glas- 
gow, or  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  no 
manufactures.  The  idle  and  absurd  stories  that 
were  so  industriously  propagated  with  reapect  to 
the  influence  of  factory  labour  on  healUi  and 
morals,  are  now  pretty  well  exploded.  Lattcriy, 
indeed,  there  would  appear  to  he  a  considerable 
increase  of  crime ;  but  this  increase  is,  perhaps, 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  is  mainly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  improved  state  of  the  police,  and  of 
trivial  offences  that  formerly  escaped  notice  being 
now  visited  with  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  tnith 
is  that,  in  respect  of  morality,  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  Manchester  has  but  little  to  fear  frooi 
a  comparison  with  that  of  any  large  town  in  the 
empire. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  interests  of 
the  employers  of  labour  and  those  of  the  labounn, 
though  apparently  conflicting,  are  the  same ;  and 
that  neither  party  can  prosper  without  that  pros- 
perity redounding  to  the  advantage  <^  the  other. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  identity  of  intererts, 
there  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  little  sympathy 
between  the  great  capitalists  and  workpeople  iii 
this  or  any  other  large  manufacturing  town.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  great  scale  on  which  laboa 
is  now  carried  on  in  factories,  and  by  the  eon- 
sequent  impossibility  of  the  manufactoras  bonan- 
ing  acquainted  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  peofde 
in  their  employment.  They  do  not,  in  fiact,  so 
much  as  know*  tiieir  names*;  they  lock  only  to 
their  conduct  when  in  the  mill ;'  and  are  '•r^oUy 
ignorant  of  their  mode  of  life  when  out  of  it.  or 
of  the  condition  of  their  families.  The  affecdca^ 
have  nothing  to  do  in  an  intercourse  of  this  kind ; 
every  tiling  is  regulated  on  both  sides  by  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  selfish  views  and  constderataoiis ; 
a  man  and  a  machine  being  treated  with  pvecssely 
the  same  sympathy  and  regard.  It  is  not  to  ble 
denied  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  firangbt  with 
considerable  danger ;  and  that  no  society  can  be  in 
a  really  sound  or  healthy  state  where  t^  bond  of 
connection  between  the  different  ranks  and  «rdcn 
is  such  as  now  prevails  at  Manchester  and  other 
great  towns.  Indifference,  on  the  one  band,  ne- 
cessarily produces  disrespect,  insubordination,  md 
plotting,  on  the  other.  However,  it  is  tama  tn 
point  out  a  condition  of.  Uiia  sort  than  to  suggest 
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axiy  means  by  which  it  mar  be  obviated.  It  may 
be  doabted,*  indeed,  vhetltier  it  adroit  of  any  ef- 
fectual remedy.  The  whole  tendency  of  society, 
in  modem  times,  is  to  make  interest,  taking  the 
term  in  its  most  liteml  and  sordid  sense,  the  link 
by  which  all  classes  are  held  together ;  and  should 
any  circumstances  occur  to  make  any  considerable 
portion  of  society  conclude  that  their  interest  is 
separate  from  or  opposed  to  that  of  the  others, 
there  would  be  but  few  other  considerations  to 
which  to  appeal  to  hinder  the  dissolution  of  such 
society. 

Climate, — ^The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain 
&Uing  in  Manchester  (at  an  average  of  S3  years) 
is  36*140  inches,  whilst  the  mean  annual  quantity 
fsllinji:  in  Lancaster  (at  an  average  of  20  years)  is 
39*714  inches:  the  comparatively  slight  variations 
in  the  temperature  likewise  contribute  greatly  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  town. 

//isfoiy.— According  to  Whittaker,  the  historian 
of  Manchester,  *the   Roman   invaders   of   this 
country  fixed  a  military  station  in  a  place  since 
called 'Castlefield,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Mancunium,'  whence  Manchester  has  been  derived. 
In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  the  old  town  was  de- 
serted, and  about  627  another  was  built  on  its  site. 
In  9*20,  according  to  Dr.  Aikin,  the  Saxon  king, 
Edward  the  Elder,  ordered  Manchester  to  be  for- 
ti6ed.     In  Domesday  Book  the  town  is  called  a 
manor,  and  is  described  as  having  two  churches. 
In  the  14th  and  16th  centuries  it  received  great 
additions  and  improvements,  so  that  in  Leland's 
time  it  was  reckoned  *  the  fairest,  best  builded, 
quickest,  and  most  popidous  town  of  Lancashire.' 
Camden  also  mentions  it  as  being  famed  in  his 
time  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  then 
called  *  Manchester  cottons,'  that  is,  coatings.   The 
first  aathentic  mention  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  England  is  made  by  Lewis  Ri>berts,  in  his  *  Trea- 
sure of  Traffic,'  published  in  1641,  where  it  is  stated, 
*  The  town  of  Manchester  in  Lancashire  must  be 
also  herein  remembered,  and  worthily,  for  their 
encouragement,  commended,  who  buy  the  yarn  of 
the  Irish  in  great  quantity,  and,  weaving  it,  return 
the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell.     Neither 
doth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  cotton 
wool  in  London  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and 
Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  same,  and  perfect 
it  mto  fustians,  vermillions,  dimities,  and  other 
such  stuffs ;  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where 
the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent 
into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means,  at  far  easier 
terms,  to  provide  themselves  of  the  said  first  ma- 
terials.'   (Orig.  ed.  p.  82.)    In  1650,  the  inhabs.  of 
Manchester  were  reckoned  the  most  industrious  in 
the  N.  of  England.    The  town  was  stated  to  be  a 
mile  long,  with  open  and  clean  streets,  and  good 
buildings;   and  in  1720  it  is  described  as  *the 
largest,  most  rich,  populous,  and  busy  village  in 
England,  having  about  24,000  individuals  within 
the  parish.'    Fustians  were  the  eariiest  article  of 
manufacture,  and  other  fabrics  were  made  soon 
afterwards ;  but  the  great  increase  of  pop.  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  did  not  take  place  till  1770, 
when  machinery  was  first  introduced  into  the  town. 
From  that  year  down  to  the  present  time  Man- 
chester has  Deen  a  scene  of  rapidly  increasing  in- 
dustry, and  has  been  distinguished  by  the  invention 
and  enterprise  of  its  citizens ;  its  working  pop.  sup- 
plies every  quarter  of  the  world  with  clothing ;  and 
wealth,  tbe  reward  of  successful  labour,  flows  in 
from  all  sides  in  a  large,  rapid,  and  uninterrupted 
current. 

MANCHOORIA  (Chin.  JTmn-oofa),  an  exten- 
rive  region  of  NE.  Asia,  belonging  to  China,  and 
the  original  seat  of  the  present  ruling  dynasty 
(Ta-thsing)  of  the  Chinese  empire,  lyi'^  between 


lat  41®  and  57^  N.,  and  between  long.  117<>  and 


i4(P  E.,  bounded  N.  bv  the  Russian  gov.  of  Ya- 
koutsk,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  TarUry  and  Sea  of 
Japan,  S.  by  China  Proper,  and  W.  by  the  Russian 
gov.  of  Irkutsk  and  Mongolia,  from  which  latter 
It  is  separated  by  a  wooden  palisade,  connected 
with  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  by  a  line  run- 
ning down  the  Songari  and  other  rivers  to  the 
Daourian  range,  on  the  S.  of  Siberia.    Estimated 
area,  700,000  sq.  m.     The  S.  provinces  are  the 
only  parts  of  the  country  that  have  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  the  knowledge  of  the  remainder 
being  derived  only  from  more  or  less  doubtful 
statements.    Manchooria  lies  chiefly  in  the  great 
valley  formed  by  the  Amur  and  Songari,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries,  and  is  bounded  by  three  prin- 
cipal mountain  chains,  1.  one  on  the  E.,  running 
from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  along  the  whole  line 
of  coast  to  the  N.  boundar}*^,  and  having  a  probable 
elevation  of  5,000  ft. ;  2.  the  Daourian  mountains 
(called,  by  the  Chinese,  the  outer  Hing-an-lin^), 
which  form  the  entire  N.  boundary  of  Manchooria, 
but  also  send  out  minor  offsets  into  the  centre  of 
the  country;  3.  the  inner  lling-an-ling,  or  Sialkoi 
chain,  which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Shan-see  mountains,  and  to  extend,  with  little  in- 
terruption, over  a  great  part  of  Mongolia.    Besides 
the  above  principal  ranges,  there  are,  to  the  N.  of 
Corea,  some  chains  of  inferior  importance,  bear- 
ing several  different  names ;  but  this  part  of  the 
country,  near  the  coast,  though  nominally  a  part 
of  Manchooria,  is  inhabited,  almost  exclusively,  by 
Ainos,  a  people  similar  to  those  inhabiting  iesao 
and  Tarakai,  in  the  empire  of  Japan.    The  chief 
river  of  Manchooria  is  the  Amur,  Sagalicn  or 
Kwentung  (for  it  is  thus  varioiulv  called),  which, 
measured  alon^  its  wmdings,  is  about  2,200  m.  in 
length,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  a  territory 
of  about  900,000  sq.  m.    Several  of  these  streams 
afford  pearls ;  but  the  principal  pearl-fishery  is  on 
the  E.  coast,  in  the  channel  of  Tartary.    It  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  is  carried  on  by  Man- 
choo  soldiers,  who  are  required,  annually,  to  de- 
liver into  the  imperial  coffers  a  fixed  quantity  of 
pearls.   The  chief  lakes  are  the  Hinkai-nor,  a  lai^ 
sheet  of  water  near  the  source  of  the  Ousonri,  iu 
the  prov.  of  Kirin,  and  the  Hoorun  and  Pir,  which 
give  their  names  to  the  most  W.  district  of  the 
prov.  Tsitsihar :  there  are  a  few  othen  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  only  of  small  size. 

The  nature  of  the  Manchoio  soil,  and  its  mineral 
productions   generally,  are  little  known.     The 

rple  in  the  N.  being  chiefly  nomads,  subsisting 
the  produce  of  the  chace,  pay  little  attention 
to  tillage;  but  agriculture  is  common  in  the  S. 
districts,  and  the  cerealia,  as  well  as  hemp  and 
cotton,  are  extensively  cultivated.     The  staple 
productions,  however,  are  ginseng  and  rhiA>arb, 
the  former  being  an  exclusive  government  mono- 
poly.   The  proving  of  Shing-king,  on  the  gulf 
of  Pechelce,  produces  com,  millet,  and  peas,  large 
quantities  of  which,  with  ginseng,  are  sent  by  sea 
to  the  S.  provinces  of  Chma.    The  forests,  which 
clothe  the  sides  of  most  of  the  mountains,  com- 
prise oaks,  pines,  firs,  and  birehes;  lime-tree:*, 
maples,  oleanders,  and  acacias  being  found  on  the 
plains  towards  the  S.    llie  domestic  animals  uf 
Central  Europe  are  common  in  the  more  cultivated 
districts ;  but  the  cattle  are  small,  and  the  breed 
of  sheep  peculiar  to  this  countiy,  called  argah^  is 
small  ana  coarse-woolled.      Near  the  Yablonni 
range,  reindeer  are  kept,  and  camels  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  the  S.  provinces.    The  wild 
animals  comprise  the  ermine,  sable,  fox,  and  bear, 
hunted  for  their  funs  which  are  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  with  the  Russians.   Fish,  especially 
salmon,  and  remarkably  fine  sturgeons,  are  abun« 
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dant  in  the  riven,  and  held  in  high  estimation  hy 
those  living  near  the  banks. 

The  Mancboo  tenitoiy  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  1.  Shing-king  (comprising  the  anc. 
Leaou-tung),  near  Uie  borders  of  China;  2.  Kirin, 
occupving  the  country  £.  of  the  Songari ;  and  8. 
Tsitsibar,  comprising  the  whole  country  W.  and 
XW.  that  river.  The  government  of  t^e  firet  of 
these  provinces  is  conducted  by  dvil  officers,  on 
the  same  plan  as  in  China ;  but  the  other  provs. 
are  under  a  government  more  strictly  military 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  governors  and  magiBtrates  are  all  military 
men ;  and  the  law  makes  all  nudes,  above  16  years 
of  age,  liable  to  serve  under  the  standards  to  which 
they  belong  by  birth,  of  which  there  are  8,  each 
being  distinguished  b^  its  peculiar  flag.  Kiri* 
noolo  is  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the 
residence  of  the  supreme  governor.  Ningoota,  on 
the  Ueoka,  a  tributary  of  the  Songari,  is  also  held 
in  high  esteem,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
the  residence  in  former  times  of  the  reigning  family 
of  China.  With  respect  to  trader  however,  both 
are  inferior  to  Fung-hwang-ching,  on  the  borders 
of  Corea.  The  sea-ports  frequented  by  tiie  Chi- 
nese junks  are  Kin-tchou,  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
gulf  of  Leautung,  and  Kaitchou,  on  the  same  gulf, 
E.  of  that  last  mentioned.  The  other  cities  of 
Manchooria,  except  Moukden,  the  old  cap.,  and 
atill  denominated  '  the  affluent  metropolia,'  have 
no  claim  to  rank  higher  than  yillagea,  though 
most  of  them  are  surrounded  by  walls,  and  garri- 
soned by  small  bodies  of  soldiery. 

The  general  history  of  the  Muichoos,  <tf  Eastern 
Tartars,  with  an  account  of  their  physical  confor- 
mation, has  already  been  given  at  some  length  in 
the  article  Asia,  in  this  work,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  further  particulars. 

MANDAVEE,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Hindos- 
tan,  being  the  most  populous  town  and  principal 
emporium  of  Cutch,  on  the  S.  coast  of  which  it 
stands,  85  m.  SSW.  Bhooj  ;  lat  220  5(K  N.,  long. 
69°  W  £.  Pop.  estim.  at  60,000,  of  whom  upwards 
of  15,000  are  Bhattias,  10,000  Banyans,  6,000 
Brahmins,  and  the  rest  Lohannas,  Mohammedans, 
and  Hindoos  of  low  caste.  The  town  is  within 
gun-shot  of  the  beach,  and  is  surrounded  with  for- 
tifications in  the  Asiatic  style.  Its  environs  are 
laid  out  in  gardens  well  stocked  with  cocoa-nut 
and  other  trees.  The  bed  of  a  river,  nearly  dry, 
except  in  the  nuns,  covers  the  E.  face,  and  joins 
the  sea,  forming  the  only  harbour  which  Mancuiyee 
has.  Small  boats,  laden,  can  cross  the  bar  at  high 
tides ;  larger  vessels  unlade  in  the  roadstead.  A 
brisk  trade  is  kept  up  with  Arabia,  Bombay,  and 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  which  upwards  of  800  boats, 
of  from  40  to  500  candies  tonnage,  are  employed. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  cotton,  muavo  of  silk  and 
cotton  thread,  piece  goods  of  a  coarse  kind,  alum, 
and  glue.  The  imports  are,  bullion  from  Mocha ; 
ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns  and  hides  from  Powahil; 
dates,  cocoa-nuts,  grain,  and  timber,  from  Malabar 
and  Damaun.  There  is  a  considerable  inland  trade, 
by  means  of  charoiu  and  other  carriers  with  Mar- 
war  and  Malwah. 

MANDUKIA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  proy. 
Lecce,  cap.  cant,  in  an  arid  plain,  22  m.  ESE. 
Taranto.  Pop.  8,568  in  1862.  It  is  a  straggling 
but  well  built  town,  with  wide  unpaved  streets, 
many  handsome  churches,  several  convents,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  large  palace,  formerly  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  Francavilla  family.  The  town 
dunng  the  middle  ages,  and  until  1790,  waa  called 
Casalnuovo ;  but  at  the  latter  epoch  it  re-assumed, 
by  royal  privilege,  the  name  of  the  ancient  dty, 
on  the  site  of  a  part  of  which  it  is  built  The  re- 
mains of  Manduria,  destroyed  by  Fabius  Maximus 
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in  the  second  Punic  war,  consist  of  its  walls,  staDd* 
ing  several  feet  above  ground,  and  double,  except 
on  the  S.  side,  where  the  fortifications  sppear  to 
have  been  left  incomplete.  The  out^  wall  and 
its  ditch  measure  8  yuds  in  breadth ;  behind  this 
bulwark  is  a  broad  space,  and  then  an  inner  wall, 
which  together  measure  14  yards.  The  waOa  are 
no  where  m<»e  than  6  ft.  in  height,  haviiu:  pro- 
bably been  lowered  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  modem  town.  In  the  vicinitT 
is  a  well,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  constantly'  pie- 
serving  the  same  level,  whatever  quantity  of  water 
be  added  to  or  taken  from  it;  * laaa  ud  tmargimes 
piemu,  neque  erhausHM  ama$  mandbtr,  neqme  iw^kau 
amgetttr,*  (Hist  Nat^  lio.  ii)  This  singular  wdl 
still  exists. 

MANFREDONIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Fofma,  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  19  m.  SW.  the  promontory  (Testa  di)  of 
Gaigano,  and  20  m.  N£.  Foggia.  Pop.  8,9^4  in 
1862.  Maniiedonia,  in  point  of  symmetry,  may 
vie  with  any  town  in  Europe,  having  been  oon- 
structed  on  a  regular  plan,  which  neyer  under- 
went any  alteration ;  and  which,  notwithstaxuiiiig 
the  imfinished  state  of  some  of  the  edifioeSy  and 
the  dilapidated  aspect  of  others,  gives  it  an  air  of 
grandeur  and  uniformity  yery  remarkable.  It  is 
walled  towards  both  land  and  sea :  firom  the  la^t 
a  narrow  ledge  of  rodcs,  almost  always  under 
water,  divides  its  bulwarks.  One  long  and  wide 
street  runs  throughout  the  dty,  from  one  ^te 
to  the  other ;  there  are  but  two  gates  oo  the  land- 
side,  though  two  others  open  to  the  port,  "wliKh 
is  protected  from  the  effects  of  the  N.  wind  by  a 
small  mole,  and  commanded  by  a  strong  caatle, 
defended  by  a  ditch  and  drawbridge.  The  w^aUs 
are  fortified  with  large  round  hastions.  The 
harbour  is  reckoned  safe ;  but  its  want  of  depth 
renders  it  fit  for  small  vessels  only.  Four  stxeets 
run  parallel  with  the  principal  thorooghfare,  and 
are  mteraected  at  right  angles  by  smaller  ones. 
Though  narrow,  the  streets  are  well  kept;  and 
the  inhab.  are  both  cleanly  and  industrious,  in  a 
degree  not  at  all  usual  in  S.  Italy. 

Vegetables  and  fish  are  good,  plentiful,  and 
cheap  at  Manfredonia,  but  water  and  wine  are 
indifferent,  as  are  oranges,  which  fonn  an  ma- 
portant  article  of  commerce  throughout  Apulia. 
It  exports  considerable  quantities  of  salt,  obtained 
from  the  salt  lagoons  which  border  the  coast  of 
the  bay  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  It  has  also  a 
trade  in  com,  considerable  quantities  of  which 
are  shipped  from  its  port. 

About  a  mile  S W.  of  the  town  stood  the  ancient 
Sipontum,  once  a  ccmsiderable  dty  of 
Gntcktj  and  traditionally  said  to  have 
founded  or  colonised  by  Darned.  Its  site  is  now 
piindpally  occupied  by  a  low  marsh,  al 
with  wild  fowl,  and  productive  of  the 
which  infects  Manfredonia,  The  only 
of  the  andent  city  are  its  cathedral  and  two 
columns  of  dpolino  marble,  both  in  a  dilapidated 
conditioiL  Tne  former  is  a  small  Gothic  edifice, 
with  a  handsome  portico,  but  little  adorned  with> 
in.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  an  arehiepisot^ial  see. 
founded  in  1094.  Sipontum,  which  was  ooloauMd 
by  the  Bomans  A.u.a  658,  had  fallen  into  sodi 
irreparable  decay  in  the  13th  century,  that  Man- 
fred, king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  having  founded,  in 
1266,  the  town  which  bears  his  name,  hot  which 
he  called  Abmna  Si/Mntem,  removed  thither  the 
few  inhab.  of  Sipontum,  bestowing  on  them  many 
valuable  privileges  and  exemptions.  Bnt^  tbongk 
it  has  always  enjoyed  some  commerce,  Manfre- 
donia never  attainedl  to  the  prosperity  or  odefarity 
of  its  ancient  predecessor,  and  has  long  bees 
stationary. 
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MA^GALOUE,  or  COREAL  BUNDER,  a  sea- 
port town  of  Hindoetan,  pn>v.  Canara,  of  which 
It  ii  the  cap.«  on  a  sandy  promontory  between 
nit  lake  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  440  m.  8SR.  Bom- 
bay; laL  120  63'  N.,  long.  749  57'  E.  Early  in 
the  preuent  century  it  had  30,000  inhab.  The 
town  is  w«ll  built,  and  has  a  fort,  now  dismantled, 
which  oppoaed  a  gallant  and  suooessful  resistance 
to  Tippoo,  in  1783.  The  port  does  not  admit 
Teasels  drawing  more  than  10  ft.  water,  except  at 
spring  tides ;  but  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
roadstead,  in  from  5  to  7  nithoma.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  rice,  to  Muscat,  Goa,  Bombay,  and 
MaUbar;  betel  not,  black  pepper,  sandal  wood, 
cassia,  and  tnrmeric  Raw  silk  and  sufrar  are 
imported  Irom  China  and  Bengal,  and  oil  and 
ghee  from  Sorat.  Mangalore  was  at  an  early 
period  much  resorted  to  by  Arabian  traders,  and 
most  of  its  present  inhab.  are  of  Arabian  descent. 
The  vessels  employed  in  its  trade  belong  chiefly 
to  other  porta.  Salt  is  made  at  Mangalore,  bat  it 
is  of  t)ad  quality. 

MANILLA,  (Sp.  JlfoiEifa)  a  fortified  sea-port 
city  (rf  the  Plulippine  Islancu,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  East,  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  island  of  Luzon,  and  on 
the  river  rassig,  about  h  m.  from  its  mouth ;  lat. 
HO  36'  8"  N;,  long.  120*  63'  30"  E.  The  pop.  of 
the  city  and  its  suburbs  was  estimated  at  102,000 
in  1 862.  The  inhalntants  include,  besides  Tagalas, 
or  natives,  from  4,000  to  5,000  Spaniards  and 
other  Enrapeana,  with  Chinese,  r^egroes,  the 
descendanta  of  the  foregoing  races,  and  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  hay  and  city  of 
AUniUA  hare  a  very  picturesque  and  imposing 
aspect  from  the  sea.  The  former  is  sarrounded 
by  mountains  ooveied  with  verdure,  which,  on 
the  E.,  decline  gradually  towards  the  shore.  At 
their  feet,  on  this  ride,  is  a  small  plain,  on  which 
the  dty  stands ;  its  buildings  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  the  volcanic  tufa,  of  which  uie  plain 
and  its  vicinity  are  geologically  constituted. 
Manilla  comprises  the  city-proper  and  ten  suburbs. 
The  fomer  is  on  the  left  or  S.  bonk  of  the  Passig, 
across  which  it  communicates,  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  10  arches,  with  its  important 
suburb  of  Bidondo,  and  those  of  Tondo,  and  Santa 
Cniz.  This  l«idge,  which  is  about  149  Castilian 
rams  for  yards)  in  lenf[th,  by  8  in  breadth,  was 
fonndeo  in  1630;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  since 
1814,  when  it  was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  The  city-proper,  little  more  than 
2  m.  in  drc,  is  surrounded  with  strong  walls, 
and  a  broad  ditch,  and  has  not  more  than  10,000 
or  12,000  inhab.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  a  small  battel^',  and  the  town  ia  further  pro- 
tected by  the  citadel  of  Santiago,  near  its  NW. 
extremity;  but  Manilla  could  not  make  any 
effectual  resiatanoe  to  a  European  force.  The 
city,  which  is  entered  bv  rix  gates,  is  regularly 
laid  out;  and  is  anperior  in  point  of  appearance  to 
eitha  Lima  or  Santiago.  The  streets  have  car- 
riage-ways, composed  of  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
<|uartz,  and  are  provided  with  footpaths,  and 
hffhted  at  night.  The  houses  in  the  city  are 
Miidiy  constructed,  though,  on  account  of  earth- 
quakes, tihey  are  seldom  more  than  one  story 
above  the  ground-floor.  The  houses  in  the 
suborfae,  however,  are  not  so  substantial.  In  Bi- 
dondo, for  example,  they  are  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  bamboo,  and  are  raised  from  the  ground, 
to  the  height  of  8  or  10  ft,  on  thick  poles,  as  is 
costomary  among  nltra-Gangetic  nations.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  furnished  with  balconies  and 
verandahs ;  the  place  of  glass  in  the  windows  is 
supplied  by  thin  semi-transparent  pieces  of  shell, 
which,  thoi^  more  opaque,  repel  heat-better. 
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Bidondo  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Manilla, 
and  that  in  which  its  trade  mostly  centres.  It 
is  principally  inhabited  by  Chinese  and  Tagalas, 
ana  looks  veiy  like  a  Chinese  town. 

The  public  edifices  are  mostly  within  the 
walled  city.  The  new  odvaiut,  or  custom-house, 
is  a  large  fine  building,  constructed  at  a  great 
expense ;  but  its  size  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  business  to  be  transacted  in  it.  The  residence 
of  the  captain-general  and  the  principal  govern- 
ment offices  are  also  in  a  laige  edifice,  occupying 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  Pla^a  Mayors  or  principal 
square.  This  square  measures  about  100  yds. 
either  way,  and  has,  in  its  centre,  a  bronze  statue 
of  Charles  lY.,  on  a  marble  pedestal,  presented  to 
the  city  by  Ferdinand  VI  I.,  in  1824.  There  are, 
in  Manilla,  a  vast  number  of  churches  and  eccle- 
siastical establishments;  and  the  number  of 
cleigymen  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  garrison, 
whicn  is  estimated  at  about  7,000  men.  The 
city  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1698, 
and  the  cathedral  and  archbishop's  palace  are 
among  its  most  conspicuous  structures.  Tlie 
Augustine,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Jesuit 
convents,  the  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry  in  the 
citadel,  the  university  (founded  in  1645),  the 
mismonary  college,  the  various  schools  for  natives 
and  Europeans,  the  hospitals,  orphan  asylums, 
and  other  charities,  and  the  roval  cigar  manu- 
factory, in  which  360  males  and  ^,000  ^males  are 
said  to  be  employed,  include  the  other  principal 
public  buildings 'and  establishments.  The  pro- 
menades round  the  city  are  firequented  in  the 
evening  by  the  more  opulent  classes,  on  horseback, 
or  in  their  carriages.  The  neighbourhood  is  in- 
terspersed with  orange,  areca,  tamarind,  and 
mango  grroves ;  gardens ;  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton 
plantations ;  and  rice  grounds. 

llie  Passig  is  na\ngable  for  vessels  of  600  tons 
in  ballast,  or  for  laden  vessels  of  fh>m  260  to  300 
tons,  as  far  as  the  bridge ;  and  for  large  shallow 
boats,  drawing  from  2  to  8  ft  water,  as  far  as  the 
lake  in  which  it  rises,  about  9  m.  inland.  Thera 
are  18  ft  water,  at  low  ebb,  in  the  channel  through 
the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river;  for  the  fur- 
ther deepening  of  which  a  steam-dredging  boat 
has  been  employed  since  1887,  The  rise  and  ftX\ 
of  the  tide  in  the  river  is  from  2  to  3  ft.  A  light- 
house, at  the  end  of  the  pier,  marks  the  entrance 
of  the  Passig  on  the  left-hand  side.  Ships  of  all 
sizes  anchor  in  Manilla  roads,  at  from  1  to  2  m. 
off  shore,  except  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, when  the  SW.  monsoon  throws  in  a  heavy 
sea,  which  extends  qnite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  At  this  season,  therefore,  small  vessels 
must  load  and  unload  in  the  river,  and  laige 
vessels  at  Cavitd,  an  anchorage  sheltered  by  a  neck 
of  land  to  the  SW.,  and  about  6  or  7  m.  by  water 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  their  cargoes  being 
conveyed,  to  and  from  Manilla,  in  secure  decked 
boats,  of  from  60  to  70  tons  burden. 

Manilla  is  the  only  port  in  the  Spanish  Philip- 
pines with  which  Spanish  vessels  to  or  ftom 
Europe,  or  foreign  vessels  fh>m  any  quarter,  are 
allowed  to  trade.  Spanish  vessel  trading  to 
China  and  Sinjgapore  are,  however,  allowed  to 

Eroceed  to  various  ontports,  and  there  take  on 
oard  their  outward  carip.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  which  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant ;  hemp,  and  stuffs  made  of  hemp ;  rice,  of 
which  laige  quantities  are  sent  to  China ;  indigo, 
sapan  and  other  woods,  tobacco,  cigars,  coffee, 
cotton,  tortoise-shell,  hides,  and  ebony.  The 
tobacco  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  excellent, 
and  might  be  produced  in  any  quantity;  but 
its  growth  is  comparatively  liniited  by  its  being 
made  a  government  monopoly.    (See  Priuppimk 
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Islands.)    The  greatest  portion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Manilla  b  in  the  hands  of  the  U.  States. 
The  port  charges  on  foreign  vessels  consist  of  a 
tonriage-duty  of  2  reals,  or  a  quarter-dollar,  per 
register  ton;  and  fees,  varying  from  15  to  20  dol- 
lar.4,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  for  port- 
captain's  and  health  officers'  visits,  and  passport, 
llie  tariflf  is  based  on  a  custom-house  valuation, 
fixed  every  live  years.   Most  foreign  commodities, 
imported  in  foreign  veinsels,  pay  an  import  duty  of 
14  per  cent,  ad  valoremj  except  wines  and  spirits, 
which  mostly  pay  a  duty  of  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  unless  the  produce  of  Spain.    Cotton-twist 
of  certain  colours,  cutlery,  ready-made  clothes, 
European  fruits,  confectionery,  and  vinegar,  pay 
40  per  cent,  if  imported  in  Spanish  vessels,  and 
50  per  cent,  if  in  any  other.     British  and  other 
foreign  cotton  and   silk  manufactures  made  in 
imitation  of  native  cloth,  Madras  and  Senegal 
cottons,  pay  15  per  cent,  if  imported  in  Spanish, 
and  25  per  cent,  if  in  other  ships.    Machinery  of 
all  sorts  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  cotton- 
twist  of  certain  colours,  gold  and  silver,  plants 
and  seeds,  are  imported  duty  free;  but  tropical 
products,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Philippines, 
gunpowder,  swords,  and  other  warlike  stores,  are 
prohibited,  unless  landed  in  bond  for  re-exporta- 
tion.   Exports  of  nearly  all  descriptions,  by  Spa- 
nish vessels,  pay  only  from  1^  to  2  per  cent,  ad 
vcUorem^  and  by  foreign  vessels  double  this  dutv ; 
but    manufactured  tobacco,  rope  from  Manilla, 
hemp,  and  gold  and  silver,  coined  or  tmcoined, 
if  exported  to  Spain,  go  duty  free. 

The  principal  currency  of  Manilla  consists  of 
Spanish  dollars,  of  8  reals  and  96  grains  ;  but  S. 
American  dollars  are  also  current.  The  weights 
in  use  are  the  Spanish  lb.,  which  is  nearly  2  per 
cent,  heavier  than  the  English;  the  arroba=25^ 
Eng.  lbs.  nearly;  the  quintal » 102  lbs.;  and  the 
piculof  5  arrobas,  or  1  j  cwt.  Eng.  The  ooyan  is 
a  measure  for  rice,  &c.,  varying  from  96  to  135 
lbs.  According  to  a  recent  list,  there  are  in  Ma- 
nilla 47  Spanish  merchants  and  11  foreign  firms. 
The  Spanish  merchants  have  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  a  joint-stock  insurance  society.  The 
U.  States,  France,  and  Belgium  have  consuls,  and 
each  of  the  Canton  marine  insurance  companies 
has  an  agent  here.  There  arc,  however,  neither 
fire  nor  life  offices  nor  agencies ;  nor  is  any  news- 
paper,  price-current,  or  other  periodical  publica- 
tion issued  in  Manilla. 

Manilla  existed  as  a  native  town  prior  to  the 
Spanish  invasion ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  made  the  cap.  of  their  £.  dominions,  in  1571. 
It  has  frequently  suffered  very  much  from  earth- 
quakes, especially  in  1645  and  1762  and  1824.  In 
1762,  it  was  taken  by  the  English;  but  ransomed 
by  Spain  for  1,000,0002.  sterling. 

MANNHEIM,  or  MANHElM,  a  town  of  W. 
Germany,  ^and  duchy  of  Baden,  lower  circ  of 
the  Rhine  (unterrheinkreis)^  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Rhine,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Neckar, 
82  m.  N.  Carlsruhe,  and  3/  m.  SSE.  Mayence,  on 
the  railway  from  Mayence  to  Carlsruhe.  Pop. 
27,172  in  1861.  The  town  was  once  strongly  for- 
tified, and  has  it  different  times  suffered  severely 
from  sieges  and  bombardments ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  l^t  century  its  defences  were  levelled  by 
the  French,  and  their  site  is  now  laid  out  in  gar- 
dens and  public  walks.  Mannheim  is  a  regularly- 
constructed,  handsome  town,  though  it  is  some- 
what monotonous  and  tiresome.  It  consists  of 
11  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  10  others,  all 
perfectly  straight,  broad,  well  paved,  and  equi- 
distant ;  and  its  houses  being  uniform,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  one,  not  resident,  to  distinguish  one 
part  of  the  town  from  another.    It  has  several 
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handsome  public  squares,  which,  though  the  town 
be  deficient  in  good  water,  have  mostly  fountains. 
The  spacious  Parade-pUdz  and  the  Phmkai^  or 
princiiMd  thoroughfare,  both  planted  with  treets 
afford  pleasant  promenades.    The  principal  public 
edifice  is  the  palace,  a  huge  structure  of  red  sand- 
stone, built  b^  the  elector  palatine  when  he  made 
Mannheim  his  cap.,  in  1720,  but  more  rsmarkabk 
for  size  than  elegance.    In  one  wing  are  museums 
of  antiquities  and  natural  history,  the  picture- 
gallery,  with  some  fine  Dutch  and  Flemish  paint- 
ings, collections  of  plaster  casts  and  engravingsi, 
and  a  library,  said  to  consist  of  70,000  vols. ;  but 
the  other  wing,  comprising  the  old  theatre,  wm 
mostly  laid  in  ruins  during  the  bombardment  of 
Mannheim  in  1795,  in  which  state  it  remains. 
The  new  theatre,  a  handsome  fabric,  is  neatly 
fitted  up,  and  is  rich  in  scenic  decorations :  it  fasa 
one  of  the  best  theatrical  companies  and  orch<>ji- 
tras  of  Germany ;  and  b  celebrated  as  being  the 
place  at  which  Schiller's  tragedy  of  the  Robben 
was  originally  produced.    Opposite  the  theatre  n 
the  house  in  which  Kotzebue  was  assassinated. 
Mannheim  has  about  an  equal  numbor  of  Lu- 
theran and  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  of  which  that 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  is  the  finest. 
It  has  also  a  synagogue,  an  observatorv,  with  a 
tower  115  ft.  high,  and  a  good  collection  of  in- 
struments, an  arsenal  and  cannon  foundiy,  an 
exchange,  surrounded  by  arcades,  several  hos- 
pitals, a  savings'  bank,  a  lyceum,  with  schools  of 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  and  suigeiy.   The 
Rhine  is  bordered  by  a  fine  terrace  in  the  spacious 
grounds  belonging  to  the  palace,  whence  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  ob- 
tained ;  and,  like  the  Neckar,  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge   of  boats.     Mannheim  has  some  public 
baths,  and  a  club  called  *  T7te  Hamumifi  with  a 
reading-room.    The  cheapness  of  living  has  at- 
tracted a  good  many  English  residents. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  for  the  grand  duchy,  and  of  one  of  the  four 
subordinate  courts  of  appeal  in  Baden.  It  was 
formerly  a  manufacturing  town  of  some  imfiort- 
ance;  and,  among  other  articles,  trinkets,  of  a 
compound  called  Manuheim-gol(^  woe  made  in 
large  quantities,  but  this  branch  of  industry  b 
nearh"  extinct.  It  still,  however,  prodoces  car- 
pets,' linen  and  silk  goods,  tobacco,  hquous, 
starch,  glue,  pasteboard,  and  sealing  wax;  and 
has  several  coach-building  establishments,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  bleaching-grounds.  Its 
neighbourhood  produces  hops  and  garden  staff  in 
large  quantities ;  and,  besides  its  traffic  in  cattle 
and  agricultural  products,  it  has  a  considerable 
transit  trade  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar. 
Previously  to  1606,  when  it  was  fortified  by  the 
elector  Frederick  IV.,  Mannheim  was  a  mere  vil- 
lage. It  sooii  after  received  numerous  I>leiDish 
and  other  immigrants.  In  1777,  it  vras  ceded  to 
Bavaria;  but,  since  1802,  has  been  again  united 
to  Baden. 

MANRESA  {Minorim),  a  town  of  Spain,  pror. 
Catalonia,  34  m.  NW.  Barcelona.  Pop.  15,160  in 
1857.  The  town  stands  on  a  rocky  height,  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  irrigated  by  the  Llobregat  and 
its  tributaries ;  is  walled  and  strongly  fortified ;  has 
^ood  streets,  and  comprises  amon^i;  its  puUic  build- 
ings and  establishments,  a  coll^iate  church,  vith 
a  chapter,  four  parish  churches,  five  oratoriee,  a 
well  endowed  asylum  for  female  orphans,  infantiv 
barracks,  free  school,  and  hospitaL  The  inbab. 
rank  among  the  most  industnous  in  Catalonia, 
and  are  equally  divided  between  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  puisuits.  Cotton  and  silk  fa- 
brics, cotton  thread,  fine  broad  cloths,  tapes  and 
ribands,  paper,  brandy,  and  gunpowder,  are  madt 
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in  cnn^iderable  quantities  for  exportation  to  Cuba 
ami  rhe  W.  Indies.  The  neighbouring  district, 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  in  Spain,  pTo<luce«  com, 
hfinp,  oil.  and  wine,  which,  with  the  floods  above 
mt-ntioncd*  find  a  ready  sale  at  the  weekly  mar- 
kots  and  the  two  fain  held  here  September  1  and 
Nnvemher  30. 

MANSFIELD,  a  market  tnrwn  and  par.  of  Kng- 
bnd,  CT>.  Nottingham,  in  theX.  dh*.  of  wap.  Bmx- 
t^.w.  13  m.  XNW.  Nottingham,  and  118  ra.  N. 
by  W.  I^ndon,  on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of 
ti.wn  H,;J46,  and  of  par.  10.225  in  1861.  The  town 
if  sittuited  in  the  forest  of  Sherwo<x!,  near  the 
email  river  Mann,  fn>m  which  it  takes  its  name ; 
and,  though  old-faeihioned,  and  irregularly  laid 
rut.  it  contains  many  good  modem  houses,  and  is 
parttl  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  moot-haU,  a  structure  well  adapte<i  fur 
county  meetings;  a  theatre,  and  the  church, 
a  cc»mmodioas  (.k>lhic  edifice,  containing  some 
cu]>)us  rooDuments,  and  line  specimens  of  painted 
pla.^  The  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  and  Cal- 
vini5tic  Methodists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  their  respective  places  of  worship,  to  which, 
a*  well  as  the  church,  arc  attached  well  supportetl 
Siiixlay  sehoola.  A  grammar-school  was  esta- 
l'li>he<l  here  in  1567,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
ent'.owed  it  with  \  part  of  the  church-land  of  the 
par.,  and  Ibanded  for  it  two  scholarships,  of  IDA 
each,  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  There  are  two 
r>t]if.r  charity  schools :  one  of  which  was  founded 
in  1725.  for  teaching  and  clothing  20  bovs  and 
*it>  (cirUi,  and  for  paying  apprentice  fees  with  the 
f'trraer.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  other 
cbarities  and  mone^-beqiiests.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  m  the  hosiery  and  lace  trade, 
a»d  in  cotton  spinning.  There  are  some  large 
inm  foundries,  for  light  casthigs;  and  the  town 
bft't  aL«o  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  malt,  as 
w<-U  as  in  the  valuable  building-stone,  quarried  in 
iti»  vicinity.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held 
henp,  and  it  is  the  election-town  for  the  N.  divi- 
9im  of  the  cow  Markets  on  Thursday ;  large 
(attle  Ciirs,  oth  April,  10th  July,  and  the  second 
Tlmntday  in  Oct. 

About  1^  m.  from  Mansfield  is  the  village  and 
township  of  Mansfield-Woodhouse — ^pop.  of  par., 
-t2fi3  in  1861 — near  which  are  some  carious  re- 
niainti  of  two  Roman  villas.  Within  a  few  miles 
are  Worksop  Manor,  formerly  the  pro|)erty  of  the 
I>uke  of  Xorffdk ;  Clumber  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle;  Thoresby,  of  Lord  Newark;  and  Wel- 
liork,  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Hence,  in  popular 
laii^age,  this  part  of  the  county  is  called  the 
dukfTv. 

MANS  (LE)  (an.  Suindinum  and  Cenomania)^ 
a  town  of  France,  de'p,  Sarthe,  of  which  it  is  the 
cflp..  on  the  Sarthe,  here  crossed  bv  three  bridges, 
J*"  ra.  NE.  by  X.  Angers,  and  120'  m.  SW.  Paris, 
<*n  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  Pop.  87,209 
in  iHrti.  The  town  stands  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  and  partly  beside  the  river.  The  latter 
portion  is  very  ill-built,  and  has  narrow  crooked 
Hrcets,  impassable  for  carriages;  but  the  upper 
town,  though  irregular,  is  open,  and  tolerably 
^ell  built,  its  houses  being  of  stone,  roofed  with 
slate.  A  handsome  new  quarter  has  been  laid 
out,  having  a  large  square  in  its  centre;  and  there 
&re  two  good  public  promenades,  one  along  the 
bank  of  the  Sarthe.  The  Romans  surrounded  the 
anrient  city  with  walls,  a  portion  of  which  on  the 
^N'K.  side,  remains  nearly  perfect :  but  the  mo- 
dem town  ia  of  no  strength.  Le  Mans  has  several 
remarkable  ecclesiastical  structures.  Its  cathe- 
(^al,  begun  in  the  9th,  but  not  finished  till  the 
1^'tb,  century,  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  416  ft  in 
iength,  with'a  large  square  tower,  212  ft.  in  height, 
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the  supports  of  which  in  the  interior  are  oma-. 
mented  with  nnmemus  statues.  The  choir  is  in- 
ferior in  elegance  only  to  that  of  Beauvais ;  and 
the  staineil  glass  whidow  m  the  S.  arm  of  the 
cross  is  much  admired  for  its  richness.  The 
church  of  St  Julian  is  an  interesting  eciifice  of 
the  11th  century.  Another  church,  built  in 
the  13th  century^,  presents  a  combination  of  the 
Gothic  and  antique  style.  The  new  prefecture, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  theatre,  are  handsome 
buildings.  Le  Mans  has  two  hospitals,  a  semi- 
nar}", with  a  library  of  16,000  vols.,  a  public 
library,  with  45,000  'printed  vols,  and  500  MSS., 
in  excellent  preser\'ation ;  several  other  libraries, 
museums  of  natural  hLntory,  antiquities,  and  paint- 
ing, the  latter  having  several  works  by  (ruido,  A. 
Durer,  Teniers,  and  Vandyk ;  a  roval  society  of 
arts,  a  communal  college,  schools  of  drawing  and 
midwifery.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  and  wax  candles ;  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  these,  and  in  rags,  iron,  salt, 
wine,  brandy,  and  agricultural  produce.  Le  Mans 
has  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and,  in  1793,  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  last  struggle  between  the  Kepublic  and  Ven- 
dean  forces. 

MAXTINEIA,  a  celebrated  dty  of  ancient 
Greece,  in  Arcadia,  the  ruins  of  which,  close  to 
the  small  hamlet  of  Palaiopoli,  in  a  marshy  plain 
watered  by  the  Ophis,  and  enclosed  SE.*by  the 
rugged  heights  of  Parthenion  and  Aitemisium, 
are  about  7  m.  N.  Tripolizza,  and  17  m.  W.  by  S. 
Argos,  The  walls,  probably  built  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (b.c.  371),  are  similar  to  those 
of  Messene,  and  enclose  an  oval  space  in  which 
the  city  stood ;  they  have  sciuare  towers,  and  the 
whole  exhibits  an  interesting  specimen  of  (vre- 
cian  fortification.  A  ditch,  or  fosse,  round  the 
walls  is  supplied  by  the  Ophis ;  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  would  inundate  the  plain  were  it  not 
absorbe<l  by  a  chasm  ^KarafiaBpoy),  through  which 
its  waters  find  a  subterranean  vent«  Mantineia 
had  eight  temples,  besides  a  theatre,  stadium, 
hippodrome,  and  several  other  monuments  enu- 
merated by  Pausanias.  (Arcadia,  ch.  8-1 1.)  Some 
imperfect  remains  of  the  theatre  are  still  visible, 
bat  no  other  ancient  building  can  be  identified ; 
and  every  thing,  except  the  enclosing  w^alis,  is  in 
a  state  of  total  dilapidation. 

Mantineia  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  long-con- 
tinued celebrity  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity,  anno  3G2  B.C.,  between  the  forces  ot 
Sparta* and  Thebes,  and  their  allies;  in  which 
Kpaminondas,  the  leader  of  the  Thebans,  and  the 
most  illustrious,  perhaps,  of  all  the  warriors  of 
Greece,  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  Xenophon 
is  very  brief  in  his  account  of  the  battle;  but  it 
may  be  collected  from  his  statement  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  plan  of  the  Theban  general  succeeded 
in  all  its  parts.  The  charge  of  the  Theban  an<l 
Thessalian  cavalr}',  which  commenced  the  attack, 
was  completelv  succct^ful  and  prepared  for  the 
deeper  impression  made  by  the  column  of  Thebau 
and  Arca(lian  infantry,  lint,  in  the  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  phalanx  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  broken,  and  a  decisive  victory  appeared  to  be 
secured,  Epaminondas  received  a  mortal  wound ; 
and,  being  carried  to  a  rising  ground,  whence  he 
might  view  the  scene  of  combat,  would  not  allow 
the  weapon  to  be  extracted  till  assured  that  the 
victory  had  been  won,  when  he  almost  immediately 
expired.  But  his  fall,  and  the  consteraation  thence 
arising,  paralysed  the  successful  army.  They  ke])t 
the  ground  thev  had  gained,  but  did  little  or  no- 
thing more,  tience  it  was  that  the  result  of  this 
great  contest  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
those  who  had  supposed  that  it  would  be  decisive 
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of  the  fate  of  Greece.  *  The  gods,*  says  Xenophoa, 
*  ilecided  otherwise.  Each  party  claimed  the  vic- 
tory, and  neither  gained  any  advantage ;  territory, 
town,  and  dominion  was  acquired  by  neither;  but 
indecision,  trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  ever 
before,  prevailed  throughout  Greece.'  (Xen.  HelL 
L  vii.  c.  5.  adfinem.)  This,  however,  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  partisan  of  Sparta,  and  is  not  quite  fair. 
The  Thetmn  confederacy  was,  on  the  whole,  de- 
cidedly successful.  The}-  effectually  broke  the 
power  and  humbled  the  pri(le  of  S()arta;  and, 
oy  re-establishing  the  independence  of  the  Mis- 
senians,  the  old  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  obtained  a  new  guarantee 
against  any  dangerous  increase  of  their  power 
in  future.  (See  Mitford's  Greece,  sect.  \'iii. 
cap,  28.) 

Mantincia  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Antigonos 
during  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  League ;  and  its 
name  was  changed,  in  honour  of  the  conqueror,  to 
Antigonia,  which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  Adrian, 
who  restored  its  original  appellation. 

MANTUA  (IlaL  Mantova),  a  fortified  town  of 
Austrian  Italy,  cap.  deleg.  Mantua,  on  both  sides 
the  Mincio,  21  m.  SSW,  Verona,  and  37  m.  E.  by 
N.  Cremona,  on  the  railwav  from  Verona  to 
Beggio.  Pop.  80,170  in  1858.  Its  sitaation  is 
peculiar,  being  in  fact  nearhr  surrounded  by  lakes, 
partly  natural,  and  partly  formed  by  damming  up 
the  waters  of  the  river.  The  mounds,  or  cUms 
constructed  for  this  purpose,  afe  sometimes  called 
bridges,  from  their  being  perforated  with  arches, 
to  allow  the  superfluous  water  to  escape ;  and  by 
these  the  town  is  connected  with  the  Borgo  di 
ForUzza,  or  strong  citadel  of  Porto  on  the  N.,  and 
with  the  Borgo  di  San  Giorgio,  The  latter,  as 
well  as  the  town  itself,  is  surrounded  by  strong 
walls !  to  the  S£.  is  the  outwork  of  Pradelba,  and 
to  the  S.  the  fortified  island  of  Cerese,  or  T,  from 
its  alleged  resemblance  to  that  letter.  The  fortifi- 
cations, though  not  imposing  in  their  appearance, 
are  very  strong,  and  kept  in  excellent  order  ;  and 
their  strength  and  the  position  of  the  place  render 
it  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy.  Mantua  has  some 
^ood  streets  and  squares,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
ill-built  and  dirty.  Many  of  the  inhabe.  live  in 
cellars,  its  pop.  has  declined,  and  it  has  a  decayed 
appearance.  Its  best  part  is  the  Piazza  Virgiliana, 
a  large  square,  surrounded  with  trees,  and  open  to 
the  lake.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great  ex- 
tremes, and  in  summer  the  exhalations  from  the 
surrounding  swataips  make  It  very  unhealthy; 
though,  of  late  years,  the  Austrian  goyemment 
has  exerted  itself,  by  draining  part  of  tne  marsheS) 
and  opening  a  passage  for  the  stagnant  waters, 
to  lessen  its  insalubrity.  Several  of  the  public 
edifices  in  Mantua  were  designed  or  adorned  by 
Giulio  Komano.  But  the  cathedral,planned  by  that 
great  artist,  is  a  bad  imitation  or  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome ;  it  has  double 
ranges  of  side  isles,  and  the  columns  stand  very 
wide  apart  The  church  of  St.  Andrea,  begun  in 
1470,  but  not  completed  till  1782,  was  designed 
by  Albert!^  and  is  ver>'  superior  to  the  cathedral, 
considered,  udeed,  one  of  the  handsomest  churches 
in  Italy :  it  has  fine  statues  of  Faith  and  Hope,  by 
Canova.  The  old  ducal  palace  {Patazto  Vecehio) 
is  a  large  imposing  buildmg;  and,  were  it  perfect, 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Europe.  It 
is  beautifully  floored  with  porcelain,  and  was  for- 
merly splendidly  adorned  with  Flemish  and  Man- 
tuan  tapestry  and  rich  furniture ;  and,  though  re- 
peatedly despoiled,  it  has  still  to  boast  of  a  room 
painted  in  fresco,  by  G.  Romano.  But  the  most 
celebrated  fh)sco  of  Romano,  *  the  Fall  of  the 
Giants,'  is  in  the  palace  of  the  T.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  one  of  the  bridges  is  a  handsome  gateway^ 
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attributed  to  Romano,  who  aUo  erected  the  opf>n 
arcade  on  the  bridge  over  the  Mincio,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Romano  inhabited  a  house  o|^isitp 
the  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  which  is  his  tomb. 
There  are  numerous  convents,  a  Jews'  ^iiagogue, 
a  civil  hospital,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  iii(Ni<«-</i- 
pietoy  a  workhouse,  an  asylum  fur  50  poor  Jew<. 
an  arsenal,  cavalry  barracks,  a  laige  prison,  a  new 
and  a  summer  theatre,  an  imperial  academy  of 
arts  and  8ciencej«,  a  lyoeum,  a  gymnasium,  a  public 
library  with  80,000  voK  and  many  MSS.,  attacbt-d 
to  which  are  a  museum  and  a  fine  gallen'  of 
sculpture,  which  has  a  celebrated  bust  of  Virgil,  a 
botanic  ^rden,  and  various  other  scientific  and 
literary  institutions.  Mantua  is  a  bishop's  see, 
the  residence  of  an  Austrian  delegate,  and  the  neat 
of  the  council,  and  civil,  criminal,  and  commenriai 
tribunals  for  the  delegatioru  In  the  days  of  her 
oroeperiiv,  and  when  governed  by  her  own  dukes 
Mantua  is  said  to  have  had  a  pop.  of  50,000,  and 
extensive  manufactures ;  and  though  the  latter  be 
greatly  fallen  off,  she  still  produces  limited  quan- 
tities of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics,  with 
leather,  parchment,  paper,  cordage,  and  carnages 
and  boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Po. 

Blantua  is  very  ancient^  her  foundation  bein? 
probably  antecedent  to  that  of  Rome.  She  derives 
her  principal  celebrity  from  her  being  the  natire 
country  of  Virgil,  that  great  poet  having  been  bora 
in  her  immediate  vicinity,  atmo  70  B.a 

*  Mantua  Hosamm  domns,  atque  ad  riders  cnto 
Evecta  Aouio,  et  SmymieU  eemula  plectrifc' 

SlUos  ItaUcos,  Ub.  TiU.liii.59i. 

Mantna  appears,  from  the  contrast,  in  the  fii^t 
£cl(^e,  between  her  and  Rome,  not  to  have  been 
a  place  of  so  much  importance  in  Virgil's  time ; 
and  Martial  implies  to  her  the  epithet  of  parra. 
(£p.  xiv.  193.)  Her  unlucky  vicinity  to  Cremona 
made  her  territory  be  divided  among  the  veterans 
of  Augiutus.    (See  art.  Cremona,  in  this  work.) 

After  the  conquest  of  N.  Italy  by  Chariemagne, 
Mantua  became  a  republic,  and  continued  under 
that  form  of  government  till  the  12th  ceotm, 
when  the  Gonzaga  family  acquired  the  sapreme 
direction  of  its  affalrv.  lliey  woe  subeequently 
raised  to  the  title  of  dukes,  and  held  possession  of 
Mantua  till  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Aos- 
trians.  Under  the  French,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  of  the  Mincio. 

MANZANARES,  a  town  of  Spain,  pn>v.  La 
Mancha,  24  m.  E.  bv  N.  Ciudad  Real,  and  100  m. 
S.  Madrid.  Pop.  10,275  in  1857.  llie  town  standa 
in  the  loftiest  and  bleakest  part  of  the  prorn  on 
the  high  road  between  Madrid  and  Seville.  A 
par.  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  a  castle,  hos- 
pital, and  cavalry  barracks  are  the  only  public 
buildings ;  the  private  houses  are  better  boilt 
than  in  most  towns  of  Spain.  The  inhab.  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  production  of  saffron,  for 
which  the  neighbourhood  is  celebrated,  and  of  the 
Valdepefias  wine,  highly  esteemed  all  over  C»»- 
tile ;  the  only  other  branches  of  industry  being 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens  for 
home  supply.  Not  far  from  Manzanares  are  the 
ruined  walls  and  tower  of  the  ancient  Mwiw,  a 
city  described,  in  Antonine's  Itinerary^  as  being 
on'the  road  from  LaminiMm  (Albambra)  to  TvU- 
htm  (Toledo). 

M  ANZARES,  a  small  river  of  Spain,  tribatarv 
to  the  Tag  us,  and  flowing  by  Maj>rid,  which 

MARACAYBO,  MARACAIBO,  or  NUETA 
ZAMORA,  a  fortified  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  dep. 
Zulia,  and  pror.  Maraycabo;  on  the  W.  shore  of 
the  strait  connecting  the  lake  of  Maracarbo  with 
the  sea;  176  m.  ESE.  SauU  MarU,  and  S30  d. 
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W.  by  N.  La  Gnajra.  Lat  lO^  39'  N.,  long.  710 
4o'  y^^.  In  1801,  Its  pop.,  inclading  a  numl>er  of 
Spanbh  refugees  from  St.  Domingo,  was  estimated 
at  24,000 ;  and  it  may  still,  perhaps,  amount  to 
2i),000.  It  stands  on  an  and  and  sandy  soil, 
partly  on  the  shore  of  a  small  inlet  of  the  strait, 
and  partly  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
it.  Several  of  its  houses  are  built  of  a  compound  of 
lime  and  sand,  without  stone,  but  they  are  nearly 
all  thatched  with  reeds;  and,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber consist  wholly  of  reeds  and  straw,  the  town  has 
a  mean  appearance,  and  is  very  subject  to  fires. 
A  handsome  par.  church,  a  chapel,  a  Franciscan 
convent,  and  a  hospital  are  the  only  public  build- 
ing of  which  modem  travellers  make  mention. 
The  harbour  of  Maracaybo,  within  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  straits,  has  deep  water ;  and  is  de- 
fended by  the  3  castles  of  San  Carlos,  Zapara,  and 
Bsjo  Seco,  situated  on  the  islands  of  the  same 
names,  among  the  shoals  forming  the  bar.  The 
Bajo  Seca,  or  drv  shoal,  is  in  advance  of  the 
other  islands;  and  the  best  channel  to  the  har- 
bour, on  the  NW.  side,  has  13  fL  water.  The 
climate  of  Maracaybo  is  oppressively  hot ;  during 
a  part  of  the  year  water  is  scarce;  and  in  the 
summer,  when  violent  thunder  storms  and  earth- 
quakes occur,  the  citv  often  suffers  greatly  from 
very  heav^  rains.  I'his  port  has  superior  facili- 
ties for  ship-building,  and  its  shipwrights  have 
prodaced  some  fine  schooners.  A  brisk  traffic  is 
carried  on  with  the  interior  by  the  numerous  ves- 
sels which  navigate  the  lake.  The  inhabs.  are 
said  to  be  good  sailors,  and  they  have  generally  a 
taste  for  a  seafaring  Ufe.  Many,  however,  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  cattle,  large  herds  of 
which  are  reared  in  the  vicinity. 

Maracaybo  (Lake  or  Laooon  of),  a  large 
lake,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  the  N.  part  of  S. 
AmericSt  repub.  Venezuela,  dep.  Zulia,  prov.  Mara- 
cavbo.  It  extends  between  lat  9^  6'  and  1(P  30' 
X^  and  long.  71»  and  72<'  2(f  W.,  and  is  of  an 
oral,  or  rather  *  decanter-like*  shape;  communi- 
cating, at  its  N.  extremity,  with  the  Oulf  of 
Maracaybo,  by  a  strait  nearly  20  m.  in  length, 
and  varving  in  breadth  from  5  to  10  m.  Length 
of  the  lake,  N.  to  S.,  nearly  100  m.;  greatest 
breadth^  about  70  m. ;  circ  probably  about  250  m. 
Inside  it  has  water  enough  to  float  the  largest 
Teasels;  and,  being  easily  navigated,  serves  for 
the  conveyance  to  Maracaybo  of  the  produce  of 
the  interior  intended  for  consumption  in,  or  expor- 
tation from,  that  city.  But  a  shifting  bar,  at  the 
mouth  of  its  strait,  where  it  unites  with  the  sea, 
in  lat.  11°  2*,  having  only  14  ft.  of  water,  renders 
it  inacceaaible  to  large  ships.  It  receives  several 
ortnaderablA  rivers,  so  that  its  waters  are  perfectly 
fresh,  sweet,  and  fit  for  drinking,  except  in  the 
spring,  when  strong  N.  winds  impel  inwards  a 
swell  from  the  gulf,  which  renders  them  brackish. 
The  lake  is  not  very  subject  to  violent  tempests. 
It  abounds  with  fish  and  waterfowl;  but  tor- 
toises, elsewhere  so  common  in  Columbia,  are 
not  met  with  in  it.  Its  banks  are  in  many 
parts  sterile,  and  only  cultivated  on  the  W. 
Hide  ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  so  unhealthy,  that 
the  Indians  prefer  mounting  their  huts  on  iron- 
wood-posta  in  the  water,  to  fixing  them  on  the 
shore.  It  was  from  the  Indian  villages  or  towns, 
built  in  this  way,  that  the  whole  country  is  said 
to  have  derived' from  the  Spaniards  the  name  of 
Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.  Four  of  these  towns 
are  still  standing  on  the  £.  part  of  the  lake,  at 
unequal  distances  from  each  other ;  the  iron-wood 
on  which  they  are  founded  having  become  a  mass 
of  stone,  from  the  petrif3ring  qusBty  of  the  water. 
(Geog.  Account  of  Columbia,  i.  216,  217.) 

Towards  the  K£.  border  of  the  lake  is  a  remark- 
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able  mine  of  asphaltum  (pix  tnontana),  the  bitumin- 
ous vapours  or  which  are  so  easily  infiame<l  that, 
during  the  ni^ht,  phosphoric  fires  are  continually 
seen,  which,  m  tlieir  effect,  resemble  lightning. 
It  is  remarked  that  they  are  more  frequent  in  great 
heat  than  in  cool  weatlier.  They  go  by  the  name 
of  the  '  Lantern  of  Maracaybo,'  because  they  serve 
for  lighthouse  and  compass  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  who,  without  the  assistance  of  either, 
navigate  the  lake. 

MAR  AG  A  (an  Gamarga  f),  a  city  of  Persia, 
prov.  Azerbijam,  60  m.  S.  by  W.  Tabreez,  and 
305  m.  WN W.  Teheran.  Pop.  16,000.  It  is  a 
well-built  walled  town,  in  a  low  valley,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fertile  plain,  opening  to  the  lake 
Urumea,' which  lies  10  m.  W.  Maraga.  The  chief 
buildings  are  a  large  and  handsome  bazaar, 
spacious  public  baths,  and  the  tomb  of  Holaku, 
one  of  the  most  able  princes  of  the  dynasty  of 
Jenghiskhan.  Maraga  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  and  highly  productive  gardens  and  plan- 
tations, watered  by  canals  drawn  from  a  small 
river,  over  which  are  two  bridges  erected  in  the 
11th  century.  The  town  has  a  large  manufactory 
of  glass,  but  the  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  country  round  the 
town. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  rising  behind  Maraga 
are  the  remains  of  an  observatory,  built  by  Holaku, 
for  the  use  of  Nazer-a-Deen,  one  of  the  most 
famous  Oriental  astronomers ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  are  several  cave-temples,  similar  in  form, 
though  not  equal  either  in  size  or  beauty,  to  those 
of  Hindostan. 

MARANUAM,  or  SAN  LUIS,  a  city  and  sear- 
port  of  N.  Brazil,  cap.  of  the  prov.  Maranham,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Marcos,  300  m.  £.  bv  S.  Para.  Lat. 
20  81'  30"  S.,  long.  44°  16'  W.  'The  pop.  of  the 
city  has  varied  but  Uttle  within  the  mesent  cen- 
tury, and  was  estimated  bv  Mr.  Hill,  British  con- 
sul (Consular  ReporU),  at  25,000  in  1860.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  pop.  are  negro^,  and  the  re- 
mainder Portuguese,  Brazilians,  and  a  very  few 
English.  The  city  is  built  on  unequal  ground, 
extending  inwards  about  1^  m.  from  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  laid  out  in  a  straggling  manner, 
with  numerous  squares  and  broad  streets,  the 
latter  being  only  partially  paved.  There  are  many 
neat  and  good-looking  houses;  the  better  sort 
consist  of  a  ^und-floor  and  a  story  above,  the 
lower  part  being  usually  employed  as  a  shop  and 
lodging  for  servants,  and  the  upper  as  the  apart' 
ments  of  the  familv.  These  houses  have  mostly 
balconies,  and  are  liandsomely  fitted  up.  In  the 
poorer  and  unpaved  streets  t^e  houses  consist  of 
only  a  ground-floor,  and  haWng  thatched  roofs 
and  unglazed  windows,  their  appearance  is  ex- 
tremely mean  and  shabby.  Adjoining  the  shore 
is  an  open  space,  one  side  of  which  is  nearly 
taken  up  with  the  governor's  palace,  town-hall,  and 
prison,  which  occupy  a  long,  uniform,  and  handsome 
stone  building,  of  one  story  in  height ;  another  of 
its  sides  is  occupied  by  the  cathedrid.  This,  which 
was  formerly  the  Jesuits'  church,  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  of  any  in  the  maritime  cities  of  Brazil, 
except  that  of  Para.  The  Jesuits'  college  is  now 
the  c»)iBcopal  palace.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  other  churches  and  convents,  a  treasury,  two 
hospitals,  various  public  schools,  and  a  custom- 
house. The  trade  of  the  place,  which  was  for- 
merly of  some  importance,  has  greatly  decreased 
in  recent  years.  The  British  shipping,  which 
from  1830  to  1840  averaged  forty  vessels  a  year, 
fell  to  half  that  number  in  the  years  1868-63. 
The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice. 

The  harbour  of  Maranham  is  rather  difiicult  (A 
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access.  It  is  usual  for  vessels  arriving  on  the 
coast  to  make  the  light-house  on  the  island  of  St. 
Anna,  about  40  m.  NE.  Maranham.  The  harbour 
of  the  latter  consists  of  a  narrow  creek,  defended 
by  some  indifferent  forts.  It  is  so  beset  with  shoals 
and  islets,  as  to  render  a  pilot  always  necessary, 
but  with  such  there  is  no  real  danger.  It  has 
about  18ft,  water  at  low  ebb ;  but  it  is  said  to  be 
filling  up,  and  that  the  probability  is  that  the 
port  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,*  be  transferred 
to  Alcantara,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  in  all  resiwcts  a  preferable  port, 
being  more  easily  accessible,  having  deeper  water, 
and  greater  facilities  for  getting  to  sea.  The 
island  of  Maranham  is  fertile,  and  densely  peopled ; 
having  a  number  of  villages,  which  uniformly 
consist  of  four  large  timber  huts,  from  300  to  600 
paces  in  length,  and  about  20  or  30  ft.  in  depth, 
each  capable  of  accommodating  from  200  to  300 
inhab.  The  city  was  founded  by  the  French  in 
the  earlv  part  of  the  17th  centurv. 

MARAZION,  or  MARKET-JEW,  a  decayed 
bor.,  sea-port^  market  town,  and  township  of  Eng- 
land, St.  Hilary  par.,  co.  Cornwall,  E.  div.  of 
hund.  Penurth,  42  m.  SSW.  Bodmin,  and  252  m. 
W.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  1,545  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  shore  of  St.  Mount's  Bay,  on 
the  side  of  a  bill,  which  shelters  it  from  the  cold 
N.  winds.  The  par.  church  is  2 m.  distant;  but  it 
has  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan-Methodista  and  other  dissenters.  An 
endowed  school  is  held  in  the  guildhall ;  a  national 
school  and  three  Sunday  schools  furnish  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  there  are  a 
few  charities.  Its  principal  trade  consists  in  the 
importation  of  timber,  coals,  and  iron,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  town  and  neighbouring  mines.  The 
murket,  held  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied,  espe- 
cially with  ready-made  shoes ;  and  2  large  cattle 
fairs  are  held  3rd  Thursday  in  Lent  and  Sept  29. 

Though  a  bor.  by  subscription,  this  town  was 
chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  corporate 
officers  being  a  mayor  and  8  aldermen,  with  12 
cap.  burgesses,  whose  privileges  were  not  interfered 
with  by  the  late  Mun.  Reform  Act.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  sent  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  at  a 
former  period,  but  certainly  not  subsequently  to 
1658.  Its  name,  Market-Jew,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  its  having  been,  in  the  period 
of  its  prosperity,  a  great  trading  place  for  the  Jews ; 
but  the  presumption  is  unsupported  by  history, 
and  it  appears  mote  rational  to  conclude  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  its  ancient  name  Marghasyon, 
or  Marghasiewe. 

MAKBELLA  (an»  Salduba)^  a  sea-port  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  Malaga,  30  m.  SVV. 
Malaga,  and  38  m.  NE.  Gibraltar.  Pop.  4,870  in 
1857.  The  town  stands  slightly  elevated  above 
the  sea,  and  its  turreted  walls  and  narrow  streets 
declare  it  to  be  thoroughly  Moorish.  The  town  is 
particularly  clean,  and  respectably  inhabited ;  the 
Ushiug  portion  of  the  pop.  being  located,  more  con- 
veniently for  their  occupation,  in  a  large  suburb 
on  its  E.  side.  A  churcn,  two  hospitals,  and  an 
old  Moorish  castle  are  its  principal  public  build- 
ings. The  trade  of  Mari>eila  is  only  trifling  t  its 
valuable  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  which  formerly 
secured  for  it  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity,  have 
lM>en  for  many  years  totally  abandoned,  its  sugar* 
refinery  and  tan-yards  have  disappeared,  and  fish- 
ing now  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  iiihabs. 
There  is  no  harbour;  but  vessels  find  excellent 
holding-^und,  in  deep  water,  near  the  shore. 
The  landing  also  is  good,  on  a  fine  hard  sand;  and 
a  small  pier  has  lately  been  constructed. 

MARBURG,  a  town  of  Hesse  Cassel,  cap.  circ 
Upper  Hesse,  on  the  Lahn,  a  tributary  of  the 
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Rhine,  60  m.  SW.  Cassel,  and  58  m.  NE.  by  E- 
Coblentz,  on  the  railwav  from  Cassel  to  Frankfort- 
Pop.  8,723  in  18G1.  I'he  town  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle ;  auJ 
has  narrow  and  dirty  streets  and  indifferent 
houses.  Its  only  building  worth  notice  is  tlip 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  an  elegant  edifice,  an.l 
one  of  the  earliest  existing  specimens  of  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  having  been  commenced  in 
1235,  and  finished  within  the  succeeding  48  yeans. 
The  tomb  of  St,  Elizabeth,  in  this  church,  has 
been  long  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  was  for- 
merly adt»med  with  numerous  gems  and  article* 
of  value,  mostly  carried  off  by  the  French  in  lt<iu. 
In  the  transept  are  several  curious  monuments  o( 
the  landgraves  of  Hesse.  The  university  of  Mar- 
burg, founded  in  1527,  has  40  professors,  and  a 
good  library  of  70,000  vols.  Marburg  haa  also  the 
Wilhelm's  Institute,  a  school  of  surgery;  and  a 
philological  seminary,  teachers*  seminary,  botanic 
garden,  school  of  veterinary  medicine,  Lutheran 
and  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  a  workhouse,  and  a 
free-school  of  industry.  The  inhab.  derive  their 
principal  support  from  the  university,  and  fn»m 
the  manufacture  of  linen  fabrics,  stockings,  hat& 
tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes,  Ac  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  chief  judicial  and  other  state  establishments 
for  Upper  Hesse. 

M  ARBURO,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  beini;, 
next  to  Griltz,  the  principal  in  the  prov.  of  Stj-ria, 
cap.  circ.  on  the  Drave,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Gratz  to  Lavbach.  36  m.  SSE.  the  former  city. 
Pop.  8,240  in  1858.  The  town  is  suirounded  by 
a  beautiful  country,  richly  planted  with  v'mef. 
The  climate  here  is  far  more  congenial  t«  their 
growth  than  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hills,  and  excel- 
lent wine  is  produced.  Marburg  has  three  suburbs 
an  old  castle,  a  church,  in  which  are  several  po««d 
pictures,  a  hospital,  theatre,  gymnasium,  military 
school,  and  shimming  school.  It  is  the  seat  (rf 
the  council  for  tlie  circ,  fumishea  leather  and 
rosoglio,  and  has  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  and 
iron;  but  its  inhab.  derive  their  chief  subsistence 
from  the  active  transit  trade  between  Hungary  and 
Croatia  and  Ill}Tia. 

MARCH,  a  market  town,  township,  and  par.  of 
England,  belonging  to  Doddington  par.,  Isle  of 
Ely,  hund.  Witchford,  on  the  Old  Nen,  13  m.  N  W. 
Elv,  and  74  m.  N.  London.  Area  of  towroAip, 
20;440  acres.  Pop.  3,600  in  1861.  Excepting  the 
church,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  the  town 
contains  nothing  worthy  of  remarie;  the  streets 
being  generally  narrow,'  and  the  honses,  for  tlic 
most  part,  low  and  meanly  built.  Its  sitoation  oa 
the  Nen,  which  is  navigable,  makes  it  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  trade;  <»)m,  hemp,  flax,  and 
cheese  being  shipped  here,  and  coal,  timber,  and 
London  gomls  imported.  Markets  on  Friday; 
fairs,  Monday  before  Whitsuntide,  Whit^Monday, 
and  3rd  Tuesday  in  Oct,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  cheese 

MARENGO,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Alex- 
andria, near  the  Bormida,  in  an  extenave  plain, 
34  m.  E.  by  S.  Alexandria.  This  village  will  be 
ever  memorable  for  the  great  battle  fought  here, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  between  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  and  the  Anstrians  under  }lflu> 
Napoleon,  believing  that  the  Austrians  bad  with- 
drawn from  the  neighbourhood  of  Marengo,  had, 
on  the  da^r  previously  to  the  battle,  -despatched 
Dessaix  w4th  a  strong  corps  to  Rivolta.  By  this 
means,  his  army  was  reduced,  when  attacked  by 
the  Austrians  on  the  following  morning,  to  little 
more  than  20,000  men,  whereas  the  Austrians  bad 
nearly  40,000  troops  in  the  field.  The  contest  was 
most  obstinate  and  bloody;  but,  despite  a  desperate 
resistance,  the  Austrians  carried  the  village  of 
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Maren^,  broke  the  left  wing  of  the  French,  and  | 
compelled  them  to  retreat.  But,  at  this  critical 
moment,  when  the  fate  of  the  day  ap])eared  all 
but  decided,  DeMaix,  who  had  returned  by  a 
forced  march,  came  upon  the  field.  This  ^ave  the 
French  new  strength,  and  inspired  them  with  new 
courage.  The  Austrians,  exhausted  by  their  pre- 
vious effbru*,  were  immediately  attacked  at  all 
{totnts,  forced  back,  and  completely  defeated,  with 
the  loAs  of  all  their  cannon  and  baggage,  and  of  a 
vast  number  of  men  left  dead  on  the  field  and 
taken  prisoners.  Dessaix,  whose  opportune  arrival 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  was  killed,  charging 
at  the  head  of  his  division. 

M.VKGAKIIA.  an  island  off  the  N.  coast  of  S. 
America,  belonging  to  the  repub.  of  Venezuela, 
and  attached  to  the  dep.  Cumana.    It  lies  in  about 
lat.  11^  N.,  and  long.  64°  W.,  separated  from  the 
c(»ntinent  by  a  channel,  20  m.  in  width,  through 
which  all  ships  coming  from  Europe,  or  windward 
of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  or  La  Gua\Ta,  must  pass 
in  going  to  thoee  ports.    Length  ox  the  island,  E. 
to  W.,  87(  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  5  to  20  m. 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.    Viewed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  K.  it  appears  like  two  islands,  there 
being  a  tract  of  low  swampy  land  in  its  centre, 
which  is  in  some  parts  not  more  than  from  10  to 
12  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  other  parts 
of  the  ialand  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation ;  and 
31aranao,  near  its  W.  extremity,  a  mountain  of 
micaceous  schist,  is  upwards  of  2,000  ft.  in  height. 
The  coast-lands  are  arid  and  barren ;  but  the  in- 
terior is  comparatively  fertile,  producing  maize, 
bananas,  and  various  fruits,  with  sugar,  coffee, 
coooa.  and  other  W.  Indian  products,  though  not 
in  suflicient  quantities  for  the  demands  of  the 
iiihab.     A  good  deal  of  poultry,  and  other  live 
8t4M:k,  is  reared,  and  exported  to  the  continent; 
and  Margarita  has  an  active  fishery,  and  some 
Halt-works.     It  was  formerly  much  celebrated  for 
ltd  pearl-fishciy ;  but  this  has  greatly  declined, 
and  the  pearls  now  found  are  said  to  be  of  inferior 
size  and  quality.    The  pearl-fishery  was  princi- 
pally conducted  at  the  rocky  island  of  Coche,  be- 
tween 3Iargarita  and  the  main  land.    The  inhab. 
have  some  manufactures  of  cotton  stockings  and 
hammocks,  of  very  good  quality.    Assumpcion, 
the  capL,  and  residence  of  the  governor,  in  the 
centre  of  the  udand,  is  prettv  well  built.    There 
are  thj«e  sea-port  towns  or  villages ;  one  of  which, 
Pampatar,  on  the  8E.  coast,  has  a  pretty  good 
hartxMir,  vrith  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water. 
This  islaiid,  which  is  of  little  vahie  in  any  other 
fioint  of  view,  might,  were  it  occupied  by  a  Euro- 
lif-an  power,  be  of  considerable  service  as  a  de{)dt 
lor  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  continent.    It  is 
better  situated  for  such  a  purpose  than  Trinidad. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498. 

MARGATE,  a  munic.  bor.,  sea-port  town,  and 
mach-frequented  watering-place  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  lathe  St.  Augustine, 
10  m.  £NE.  Canterbury',  65  m.  E.  London  by 
niad,  and  73|  m.  bv  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  8,874.  and  of  par.  10,019  in 
l^H.  Area  of  par.  3,810  acres.  The  town  is 
finely  situated,  parti v  along  the  shore,  and  partly 
c*n  the  declivities  oi  two  hills,  one  of  which  pre- 
sents a  bold  cliff  towards  the  sea.  The  older 
»treeta  are  narrow  and  irregular,  lined  with  infe- 
rior-looking houses ;  but  in  the  upper  parts  and 
outfdcirts  of  the  town  are  8e\'eral  handsome  streets 
and  squares  formed  by  houses  which  for  size  and 
r«>^Tilarity  of  construction  would  not  disgrace  the 
nietropoUs.  The  whole  is  well  paved,  lighted  with 
^aa,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  good  water. 
11)€»  town-hall  and  market-house  is  a  plain  but 
aubetantial  building  of  recent  ercctionj  supported 
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on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  fronted  by  a  Tuscan  por- 
tico. The  *  Hall-by-the-Sea,'  a  large  concert  room, 
opened  in  July,  1866,  and  the  assembly-rooms  in 
Cecil-sq.  arc  among  the  most  elegant  places  of 
amusement  to  be  found  at  the  English  *  sea-side ; ' 
there  is  also  a  neat  theatre  in  Hawley-sa.  Nu- 
merous bathing-houses  line  one  side  of  liigh-sU, 
and  near  the  Parade,  E.  of  the  town,  is  a  very  com-  ^ 
plete  establishment  formed  in  the  cliff,  furnish- 
ing hot  and  cold  baths  of  a  superior  description. 
There  are  two  par.  churchej, — one  an  old,  heavv- 
looking  building,  with  a  low,  square  tower;  the 
other,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  a  very  hand- 
some modem  Gothic  structure,  with  a  light  octa- 
gonal tower,  built  at  an  expense  of  26,000/.  The 
K.  Catholics,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Society 
of  Friends  have  also  their  respective  places  of  wor- 
sliip,  to  which  are  attached  well-attended  Sunday 
schools.  A  national  school  famishes  instruction 
to  about  250  boys  and  180  girls,  and  there  are  two 
other  large  day  schools.  Drapers*  almshouses, 
founded  in  1709,  a  dispensary, and  lying-in  charity, 
are  the  principal  charitable  institutions;  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  close  to  the  beach,  is  a 
large  sea-bathing  infirmary,  founded  in  1792,  and 
since  so  much  enlarged  as  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tion for  about  120  patients.  The  harbour  dries  at 
low  water.  To  obviate  this  defect  a  stone  pier, 
projecting  900  ft.  into  the  sea,  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  John  Bennie ;  still,  how- 
ever, this  was  insufiicicnt  for  the  purpose,  there 
not  being  more  than  from  4  to  5  A;,  water  at  the 
pier  head  at  low  ebb.  Since  1824,  however,  a 
wooden  jetty,  connected  with  the  pier,  has  been 
constmcted,  which  projects  into  deep  water,  and 
may  be  approached  by  steamers  or  other  vessels 
at  any  time  of  the  tide,  except  when  it  blows  a 
gale  from  the  N.  or  NN  E.  The  pier  is  a  favourite 
promenade  for  the  town's  folk  and  visitors. 

Margate  enjoys  a  considerable  coasting  trade, 
and  has  some  commerce  with  Holland  and  Ger- 
many ;  but  neither  tliese  nor  its  fishery  are  of  any 
importance  compared  with  the  advantages  that 
accrue  to  it  from  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
annually  resort  thither  from  the  metropolis.  The 
town  indeed,  like  many  others,  owes  its  present 
importance  to  the  invention  of  steam ;  for  though 
prior  to  1817  it  was  a  respectable  and  well- fre- 
quented watering-place,  the  means  of  access  to 
London  were  so  diflScult  and  tedious,  that  none 
but  those  who  could  afford  a  week  or  two  of  un- 
interrupted leisure  were  ever  induced  to  visit  it. 
But  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  communica- 
tion with  I^ndon  has  been  so  greatlv  facilitated, 
that  Margate  may  now  be  considered  as  within  2 
or  3  hours  of  the  metropolis.  Several  handsome 
steamers  ply  regularly  between  London  Bridge 
and  Margate;  and,  for  some  years  past,  the  number 
of  persons  landed  firom  these  steamers  at  Mar- 
gate is  suppo.<ed  to  have  averaged  above  90,000  a 
year.  The  fares  by  steamers,  as  well  as  the  two 
lines  of  railway,  being  extremelv  low,  Margate  is 
frequented  chiefly  by  the  families  of  tradesmen 
and  others  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  for 
whose  amusement  there  are,  besides  the  music- 
halls  and  theatre  already  mentioned,  numerous 
bazaars  and  libraries,  with  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  in 
the  suburbs.  Great  numbers  of  persons  engaged 
in  business  during  the  week  join  their  families 
here  late  on  the  Saturday,  returning  to  London 
early  on  the  Monday  morning.  Both  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  and  the  South  Eastern  rail- 
way companies  have  stations  at  Margate. 

Margate,  as  a  port,  is  subordinate  to  Kamsgate. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-law  union,  com- 
prising all  the  pars,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

MAKIA-TIIERESIANOPEL,   or  THERE- 
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SIENSTADT  (Hungar.  Szabatkd)^  a  royal  firee 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  Bacs,  in  the  great  plain  be- 
tween the  Danulje  and  Tlicias,  25  m.  SW.  Sege- 
din,  and  100  m.  SSE.  Pe«th.  Pop.  35,760  in  1858. 
The  town  \b  well  built,  and  has  numerous  hand- 
some public  edifices ;  including  several  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  large  barracks,  and  a  town-hall.  It 
has'  manufactures  of  linen  cloth,  leather,  and  to- 
bacco, and  a  large  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sbeep, 
raw  hides,  and  wool. 

MARIANNA,  an  episcopal  city  of  Brazil,  prov. 
Minas  Geraes,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Car- 
mo,  a  tributary  of  the  Doce,  8  m.  KNE.  Villa 
Kica.  Its  pop.  18  estimated  at  from  6,000  to  7,000. 
It  stands  principally  in  a  small  plain,  bounded  by 
rocky  hills,  the  small  knolls  and  projections  of 
which  are  crowned  by  its  churches.  The  city 
itself  is  nearly  square,  and  consists  principally  of 
two  well-paved  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  and 
conducting  to  a  kind  of  square.  The  houses  are 
whitened,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  is  ample,  and  is  of  material  impor- 
tance in  the  cultivation  of  several  extensive  gar- 
dens ;  but,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences, 
the  air  is  close  and  hot,  and  tlie  town  unhealthy. 
There  are  several  churches  and  a  large  cathedraL 
The  Carmelite  and  Franciscan  convents,  the  eccle- 
siastical college,  which  has  sundry  privileges,  the 
bishop's  palace,  surrounded  with  fine  gardens,  and 
the  town-hall,  are  among  the  other  chief  public 
buildings.  It  has  very  little  trade,  and  depends 
chiefly  on  the  mines  and  farms  in  its  vicinity. 

MARIAZELL,  or  MARIANZELL,  a  village  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  prov.  St3rria,  in  a  mountain- 
ous district,  about  65  m.  SW.  Vienna.  Pop.  980 
in  1857.  The  village  is  celebrated  for  possessing  a 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  which  renders  it  the  '  Loretto ' 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  a  principal  place  of 
Christian  pilgrimage.  The  place,  which  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  about  2,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
small  and  mean-looking ;  and  consists  principally 
of  inns  and  alehouses,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  visitors,  the  influx  of  which  only  ceases  when 
the  roads  are  impassable  by  snow.  The  only 
building  of  note  is  the  church,  rebuilt,  since  1827, 
on  the  site  of  one  erected  in  1368  by  Louis  I.,  king 
of  Hungary,  over  the  chapel  in  which  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  is  placed.  The  church,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  of  Roman  architecture,  except  the  porch, 
which  is  Gothic  It  is  a  spacious  edifice,  286 
English  ft.  by  99  inside,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire  275  ft.*  in  height.  Some  of  the  side  altan 
and  chapds  are  handsomely  decorated;  but  its 
principal  object  of  curiosity  and  devotion  is  the 
small  stone  chapel,  erected' by  a  margrave  of  Mo- 
ravia, in  1202,  instead  of  the  wooden  hut  in  which 
the  Gnaden  Statue,  *  Statue  of  Grace,'  had  stood 
from  about  1150,  when  it  was  brought  thither  by 
a  Benedictine  monk.  This  image,  like  that  of 
Loretto,  is  ascribed  to  SU  Luke ;  and,  like  it,  also, 
is  but  an  indifferent  specimen  of  the  apostle's  skill 
in  statuary.  It  is  a  rudely  carved  wooden  figure, 
18  in.  in  height,  representing  the  Virgin  with  the 
Saviour  on  her  knee.  Both  are  as  splendid  as  bro- 
cade, gold,  gems,  and  bad  taate  can  make  them; 
their  faces  are  of  a  negro  hue,  the  effect  periiaps, 
in  part,  of  the  smoke  of  the  solitary  lamp  kept  con- 
stantly burning  in  the  gloomy  recess  in  which  they 
are  cooped  up.  The  altar  and  other  decorations  of 
the  shnne  are  said  to  be  of  solid  silver,  and  the 
chapel  is  surrounded  by  a  costly  fence  of  the  same 
raetaL  A  thousand  acres  of  land  were  assigned 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  its  treasury-  was 

ry  rich  previously  to  the  reign  of  Joseph  II., 
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having  received  many  valuable  donations  frcm 
preceding  sovereigns,  princes,  and  private  indi- 
viduala.    But  Joseph,  unawed  by  the  sanctity  of 
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the  place,  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  riirine  of 
the  greater  portion  of  its  wealth ;  and  profanely 
threw  the  silver  angels  that  guarded  the  high  aluu*, 
and  even  the  figures  of  his  father  and  mother,  into 
the  melting  pot.  The  late  emperor  and  empreso, 
however,  made  a  propitiatory  visit  to  the  cell,  and 
endeavoured,  by  their  pious  liberality,  to  atone,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  sacrilegioua  depredatioDS  of 
their  predecessor. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Mariazell 
consists  of  about  twenty  resident  priests,  depots 
froin  the  abbey  of  St.  Lambricht,  who  here  ((nm 
a  kind  of  subsidiary  Benedictine  college,  nnder  a 
pro-rector.  During  half  the  year  all  find  aban- 
dant  emplo3rment  among  the  penitents,  who  arrive 
here  from  all  parts  of  die  empire.  Shortly  after 
the  erection  of  the  church,  the  popes  eranted  the 
same  indulgences  to  the  shrine  of  Mariaxell  u 
were  attached  to  St,  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  thence- 
forward it  became  crowded  with  pilgrims.  Prt- 
viously  to  the  reign  of  Joseph,  the  pilgrims  are 
stated' to  have  amounted  to  about  100,000  annu- 
ally ;  and  it  is  alleged  that,  at  the  celebratioa  of 
the  sixteenth  jubilee  of  the  miraculous  image,  in 
1757,  no  fewer  than  380,000  individuals  did  ho- 
mage to  the  sable  Maria.  Perhaps  there  most  not 
be  attached  too  much  credit  to  this  statement; 
but  it  ia,  at  all  events,  certain,  that  the  number 
was  very  great.  The  shrine  is,  at  present,  an- 
nually visited  by  about  60,000  pilgrims.  It  is 
customary  for  the  pilgrims  from  different  places  to 
set  out  t(^ther ;  and  formerly  it  was  no  onosual 
circumstance  for  a  band  of  pilgTims  from  one  pnv 
vince  or  city  to  have  a  contest  for  precedence  witb 
those  from  another;  so  that  disturbances,  which 
frequently  ended  in  bloodshed,  were  perpetaally 
occurring.  The  government  has,  however,  put  aa 
end  to  these  unseemly  brawls,  by  ordering  that 
the  pilgrimages  from  different  places  should  take 
place  at  different  times.  Accondingly,  most  of  the 
towns  of  any  importance  in  Upper  aiKi  Lower 
Austria,  St3rria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  and  some 
in  the  W.  parts  of  Hungary,  have  their  stated 
days  on  which  the  devotees  assemble,  and  fonn 
their  processions  of  piety  and  pleasure  after  the 
manner  described  by  Chancer  in  his  Canterbury 
Tales.  In  all,  about  eighty  procossiona  takepl^ 
annually  from  different  puta  of  the  empire.  Vi- 
enna furnishes  four  distinct  [larties,  three  in  Jane 
or  July,  and  one  in  August;  the  last,  which  ii 
also  tlie  largest,  generally  consists  of  t^boat  3,000 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  travelling 
chiefly  on  foot,  and  performing  uie  journey  in 
four  days.  In  their  progress  they  are  jumbled  to- 
gether, without  any  regularity,  until  they  oome 
within  about  a  mile  of  the  shrine.  Here  they 
halt;  and  some  hours  are  generally  occupied  in 
marshalling  the  confused  assemblage  into  nigolar 
devotional  order.  Banners  ure  unfurled;  sscred 
emblems  exposed  to  view;  the  maidens  and  youths 
are  placed  in  the  ran  of  the  prooeaaion,  alter  whom 
follow  the  elder  pilgrims,  niale  and  female,  in  dis- 
tinct parties;  and  thus  they  advance  to  the  church, 
by  slow  and  measured  steps,  stopfung  at  certain 
appointed  stations  on  the  way,  and  chanting  in 
their  native  tongue,  whatever  it  may  be,  some  one 
of  the  litanies  in  general  chorus.  Arriving  by 
thousands  in  a  day,  they  fill  to  suffocation  erery 
inn  and  house  of  accommodation  within  the  town; 
but  the  larger  portion  are,  notwithatanding,  obliged 
to  bivouac  in  the  fields  around.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  thow 
who  join  these  processiona  are  but  little  iofiuenced 
by  religious  motives. 

The  holy  image  has  been  but  an  indilTerent 
protectress  of  the  village  of  MaxiancelL  Six  times 
lias  it  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its  p<^  ten* 
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porarily  reduced  to  rain.  The  last  conflagration 
(HTcnrred  in  1827;  when  the  roof  and  towers  of  the 
church  were  destroyed,  and,  out  of  111  houses, 
only  20  escaped.  The  inhabo.  are  generally  poor. 
They  dqiend  principally  on  the  supply  of  neces- 
saries, and  of  it»aiies,  tap^s,  relics,  and  such  like 
articles,  to  the  piigrims. 

The  iron-foundries,  2  or  8  miles  distant  from 
Marianzell,  are  the  most  important  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  Every  species  of  casting  is  executed  in 
them,  from  the  largest  cannon  and  stoam-engines. 
down  to  trinkets,  which  are  said  to  rival  those  of 
lierlin.  Marianzell  has  also  some  copper  and 
sulphur  works  :  a  great  deal  of  timber  is  sent 
from  its  neighbourhood  to  Vienna  and  the  Black 
Sea. 

MARIE-GALANTE,one  of  the  French  W.India 
islands.    See  Guadeloupe. 

I^L\KIENBURG,  a  town  of  the  Prossian  dom., 
prov.  W.  Prussia,  cap.  circ.  Marienburg,  on  the 
N(*frat,  an  arm  of  the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridfi^e  of  boats,  27  m.  SE.  Dantzic  on  the  railway 
from  Dantzic  to  K5nigsberf|^.    Pop.  7,560  in  1861. 
The  town  is  chiefly  interesting  as  naving  been  the 
seat  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
for  nearly  two  centuries.    To  the  KE.  of  the  town 
and  on  the  summit  of  a  nnall  hill,  60  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Nogat,  and  an  equal  numl)er  of  feet 
fn»ni  the  bank  of  the  river,  stand  the  rains  of  the 
Teutonic  Castle,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  chivalrous  times,    llie  whole  mass  is  at 
onoe  imposing  and  picturesque,  bespeaking  the 
irrandeur  of  its  former  occupants,  and  the  pur- 
;)•i^es  to  which  it  was  destined.    Most  probably 
this  castle  had  been  commenced  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth, 
century.    In  1281  it  was  greatly  enlarged,  by  the 
addition  of  that  part  which  was  afterwards  known 
aA  the  Old  Castle ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the 
residence  of  the  grandmaster  was  transferred  to 
Marienburg   from    Venice.      Succeeding   grand 
masten  built  the  middle  and  lower  casUe  (erec- 
ted, according  to  Zedlitz,  chiefly  between  1806  and 
I34»9),  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  im- 
ine«liato  vicinity,  which  is  still  in  ezistonoe,  and 
f<jnna  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape 
of  these  rains.    In  1644,  the  Old  Castle  was  burnt 
to  the  grcMmd ;  but  the  rest  of  the  building  es- 
caped, and,  after  undei]^oing  many  vicissitudes, 
wa«  put  in  complete  repair  by  the  present  king  of 
l^ruaeia,  when   crown  prince.     It   comprises  a 
chapel,  in  which  are  numerous  monuments  of  the 
f^nand  masters,  cells  of  the  knight-monks,  with 
their  halls,  dormitories,  refectory,  subterranean 
caverns,  and  chapter-house,  in  tolerable,  preserva- 
tion.    The  chapter-house,  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  tne  edifice,  is  a  laxge  square  apart- 
ment, with  20  windows,  disf)layin^  the  arms  of 
the  siuccessive  grand  masten  in  staued  glass.   An 
antiquated  tower,  called  the  BMttermUehdturtnj  and 
some  singular  watermills  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  among  the  other  curiosities  of  the  town.    It 
has  a  Bom.  Catholic  and  a  Calvinist  church,  a 
teachers'  seminaiy,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  and 
namenius  other  schools;  a  workhouse  and  hos- 
pital.   It  is  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circ, 
and    has  manufactories  of  woollen    and  cotton 
clotha,  stockings,  and  hats;  various  breweries, 
dintilleries,  and  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  corn 
and  timber.    Marienbuxg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
polea  by  their  conquest  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
in  1 4d7,  and  was  ceded  to  Prassia  at  the  treaty  of 
Thorn,  in  1466. 

MARIENWERDER  (Slav.  Kwidzin),  a  town 
of  tl»e  Prussian  dom.  prov.  W.  Prassia,  cap.  of  the 
^c»v.  and  circ  of  Marienwenlcr,  on  the  Little 
Sogmt^  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  44  m.  SSE. 
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Dantzic,  and  51^  m.  NNE.  Thora.  Pop.  9,646  in 
1861.  The  town  stands  on  elevated  ground,  is 
well-built,  and  has  four  suburbs.  Its  cathedral, 
erected  in  the  18th  century,  has  a  steeple  170  ft, 
in  height ;  and  in  its  interior  are  the  tombs  of 
many  church  dignitaries  and  grand  masters  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  and  some  curious  mosaics.  What 
lemains  of  the  old  castle  is  now  appropriated  to 
the  judicial  courts  for  the  circle  and  town,  and  a 
school  of  arts.  Marienwerder  is  the  seat  of  the 
head  .court  of  justice  for  the  province  of  Prassia, 
and  of  the  provincial  council  and  agricultural 
union  for  W.  Prassia.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
royal  school  of  agriculture,  a  school  for  the  im- 
provement of  neglected  children,  a  hospitel  for 
blind  soldiers,  to  which  is  attached  the  Louisdetif 
an  institution  for  the  blind  widows  of  soldiers, 
and  a  large  printing  establishment.  It  has,  how- 
ever, few  manufactures  and  little  trade,  except  in 
retail,  the  inhabs.  bein^  principally  employed  in 
the  supply  of  necessanes  to  the  various  public 
establishments. 

MARIGLIAKO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Caserta,  cap.  cant,  12  m.  NE.  Naples.  Pop.  10,606 
in  1862.  It  has  some  ruins,  wkicn  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  an  ancient  palace  of 
the  MariL 

MARINO  (SAN),  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Urbino,  at  the  foot  of  a  craggy  mountain, 
2,200  ft,  high,  15  m.  SW.  Rimini,  and  26  m. 
NNW.  Urbino.  Pop.  6,500  in  1862.  The  town 
is  not  very  accessible,  and  is  irregularly  built.  It 
has  a  principal  square,  in  which  is  the  town-hall :  5 
churcnes,  in  one  of  which  are  the  tomb  and  statue 
of  St.  Marino,  the  founder  of  the  town ;  4  con- 
vents, and  3  castles.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk.  Most  of  the  wealthy 
inhab.  reside  in  the  village  of  Boigo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  sitoated. 

San  Marino  was  an  independent  republic,  and 
as  such  the  smallest  state  in  Europe,  till  the  year 
1852.  The  territory  of  the  repubhc  comprised  22 
sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  about  7,600.  Both  the  town 
and  republic  grew  up  around  a  hermitage  formed 
here  by  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Marinus,  or 
Marino,  belonging  to  Dalmatia,  afterwards  en- 
rolled in  the  calendar  of  saints,  in  the  5th  century ; 
and  the  insignificance  and  uninviting  character 
of  its  territorv  appear,  by  making  it  unworthy  of 
attention,  to  nave  enabled  it  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence during  the  disturbed  pieriods  of  the  dark 
and  middle  ages.  It  was  occupied  by  Ceesar 
Boigia,  but  for  a  short  period  only ;  and  was  taken, 
in  1739,  by  Cardinal  Alberoni ;  but  the  Pope  dis- 
avowed the  proceeding,  and  restored  San  Marino 
to  its  privileges.  In  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  the  Roman  states,  finally 
suppressed  by  French  troops,  the  republic  was 
annexed  to  the  Papal  dominions  in  18d2. 

MARKET-BOSWORTH.      See  Boswobth 

fM  ARK  I^t) 

MARKET-DRAYTON.  a  market  town  and 

gsr.  of  England,  partlv  in  N.  Bradford  bund.  co. 
slop,  and  partly  in  ^.  Pirehill  hund.  oo.  Stafford, 
on  the  Tera,  a  tributary  of  the  Severa,  18  m.  NE. 
Shrewsbury,  and  135  ro.  N\V.  London.  Area  of 
par.  13,080  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  5,242,  and  of  town 
3,661  in  1861.  The  town,  which  stands  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  co.  Salop,  is  clean  and 
well-built,  with  tolerably  wide  streets.  The 
church,  originallv  erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
was  all  but  rebuilt  in  1787.  lliere  are  also  places 
of  worship  for  R.  Catholics,  Weslevan  Methodists, 
and  Independents,  with  attached  Sunday  schools. 
The  charitable  institutions  comprise  a  free  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  national 
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school,  and  a  set  of  almshouses  and  dispenaarp, 
with  a  few  small  money  bequests.  Drayton  was 
formerly  a  place  of  more  consequence  than  at  pre- 
sent, its  market  having  been  among  the  largest 
in  England,  till  the  formation  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham  Junction  Canal  gave  superior 
advantages  to  Stone,  in  Staffordshire.  There  are 
several  paper-mills  and  horse-hair  manufactories 
close  to  the  town;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  either  in  retail  trade  or  farming  pursuits. 

Drayton  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  two  constables,  chosen  at  a  court- 
loet  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  here  for  the  Drayton  div.  of  Salop.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesdays,  chiefly  for  com:  fairs,  for 
hordes  and  farming-stock,  Wednesday  before  Palm 
Sunday,  Sept.  19,  and  Oct.  24. 

About  1  m.  from  Drayton,  on  Blore  Heath,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  partisans  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  on  the  23rd  of 
Sept.  1 459.  Lord  Audley,  the  Lancastrian  general, 
was  slain  in  the  engagement ;  the  spot  where  he 
fell  being  marked  by  a  stone,  close  to  the  New- 
castle n)ad. 

MARKET-HARBOROUGH.  See  Harbo- 
RouGH  (Market). 

MARKETS E W.    Sec  Maraziox. 

MARKET-RASIN,  a  small  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  Limiaey  div.,  co.  Lincoln,  wap. 
Walshcroft,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  a  trib. 
of  the  Ancholme,  13^  m.  NE.  Lincoln,  and  130 
m.  N.  London.  Area  of  par.  1,220  acres.  Pop.  of 
jMir.  2,563  and  of  town  2,468  in  1861.  The  town 
desen'es  notice,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  large 
cattle  and  sheep  fairs,  which  are  attended  by  per- 
sons from  almost  all  parts  of  the  co.  The  church, 
an  ancient  structure,  with  an  embattled  tower, 
has  peculiar  windows,  resembling  those  of  the 
church  at  Louth.  The  Rom.  Cath.  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  also  their  respective  places  of 
worship ;  and  its  only  charities  are  a  free  school, 
incoqxirated  with  the  national  school,  and  a  set  of 
almshouses.  Markets  on  Tuesdavs ;  and  fairs  on 
alternate  Tuesdays,  between  Palm  Sunday  and 
Sept  25.  About'l^  m.  W.  Market-Itasin  is  the 
village  of  Middle-Rasin,  remarkable  for  a  small 
church  presenting  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
earlv  Norman  architecture. 

IWtARLBOROUGH,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Selkley, 
on  the  Kennet,  27  m.  E.  Bath,  70  m.  W.  London, 
and  74  by  Great  Western  railwav.  Pop.  of  mun. 
bor.,  3,684,  and  of  parL  bor.  4,893  in  1861.  Area 
of  parL  bor.  (which  includes,  with  the  old  bor., 
the  par.  of  Preshute),  4,880  acres.  The  town  con- 
sists of  one  broad  main  street,  crossed  by  others  of 
inferior  dimensions.  The  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity,  having 
high  and  curiouslv  carved  gables ;  a  portion  of  the 
Iligh  Street  also  fias  a  kind  of  colonnade  project- 
ing from  the  houses.  The  guildhall  is  supported 
on  pillars,  the  lower  part  being  open  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  people  frequenting  the  market ; 
above  are  the  council-chamber,  sessions-hall,  and 
assembly-rooms.  There  is  also  a  handsome  market- 
house,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  national 
school.  The  prison,  which  serves  as  a  bridewell 
and  house  of  correction,  was  built  in  1787 ;  but  it 
is  too  small  to  admit  either  of  separate  confinement 
or  proper  classification.  There  is  also  a  very  large 
hotel,  partly  built  with  the  materials  of  the  old 
castle,  which  once  stood  at  the  S.  end  of  High 
Street.  The  old  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin, 
near  the  guildhall,  is  of  Early  Norman  architec- 
ture, with  a  low  s<]uare  tower;  the  li%'ing  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Salisbury. 
The  other  church,  which  stands  at  the  W.  end  of 
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High  Street,  is  of  more  modem  oonstructjon,  sod 
distinguished  by  its  light  pinnacled  tower:  the 
li>nng  is  a  rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of 
Sallsburv.  The  Independents,  ^\  esleyan,  and (al- 
vinistic  Methodists  have  likewise  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday  fchook 
The  national  school  furnishes  gratuitous  in»tmc- 
tion  to  100  boys  and  the  same  number  of  ]i^l«: 
besides  which,  there  are  two  chunch  Sunday  scboo]& 
It  has  also  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  br 
Edward  VI.,  and  endowed  with  estates  producing 
about  70/.  a  year ;  the  instruction  is  almost  ex- 
clusively classical,  and  the  school  has  thepriviU'^ 
of  sending  an  exhibitioner,  on  the  Sometset  fous- 
dation,  to  Braj«enose  College.  Oxford. 

Marlborough,  which  has  little  trade,  derived  its 
chief  importance  from  being  on  the  great  nwJ  l<e- 
twcen  London  and  Bath ;  but  it  nas  l(>»t  ihts 
advantage,  as  the  Great  Western  railway  nm^ 
through  a  line  of  countr}'  conMderably  N.  of  the 
town.  Malting  and  rope-making  are  extensiTclr 
pursued.  Large  quantities  of  com  and  chee^w"  are 
sent  to  London  and  Rrixtol,  their  carriage  hm^ 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  Kennet  and  Avoo  C^.s., 
which  commences  at  Ncwbur>',and  joiim  the  Avca 
near  Bath,  ha\'ing  an  entire  length  of  o7  m. 

The  bor.,  which  received  its  first  charter  fMci 
King  John,  in  120o,  and  a  subsequent  one.  in  KCT. 
from  Elizabeth,  is  governed  under  the  Mun.  Kef^vn 
Act,  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  12  ws^ 
cillors ;  but  it  has  no  separate  oommi<aioa  of  ttt 
|)eace.  Marlborough  has  sent  2  raema.  to  the  11. 
of  C.  since  24  Edw.  I.,  the  right  of  election,  iv^-. 
to  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  in  the  ma3*c4- 1>. 
burgesses ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  nomin&ti^. 
bor.,  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Arlesbor}-,  tb<> 
proprietor  of  a  laige  estate  in  the  vicinity.  KepN 
electors,  256  in  1865.  Markets  on  Saturday ;  lai^ 
fairs,  10  Julv,  1  Aug.,  and  23  Nov. 

M ARLOVV  (GREAT),  a  parL  bor.,  market  tova. 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Bucks,  hund.  De5bon>u;:h, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  29  m.  W.  Lond-a 
by  road,  and  30  bv  Great  Western  railwav.  Pt^Tv 
of  bor.  6,496  in  1*861.  Area  of  pari  bor.,  whith 
includes  the  several  pars,  of  Great  Marlow,  littk 
Marlow,  Medmenham,  and  Biaham  (the  last  bong 
in  Berks),  14.910  acres.  The  town,  funned  tV 
several  streets,  meeting  in  a  large  open  inaiket- 

I^lace,  is  irregularly  built ;  but  is  well  paved  asd 
ighted,  and  contains  many  substantial  lioase?  u^i 
a  good  town-halL  The  par.  church,  opened  ii. 
1835,  is  a  handsome  structure,  Sttnncnmted  b\'  t 
spire.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  tfc^ 
dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester.     There  arr,  al?«  < 

S laces  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  vnA 
aptists,  wit  h  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  chaiirr 
school,  for  24  boys  and  12  girls,  a  national  scbtoil 
for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a  set  of  alnudKnusrs 
are  the  princifial  benevolent  foundations.  Gn^t 
Marlow  has  little  trade,  except  what  reraltii  fn^a 
its  position,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  pioducrire 
country,  inhabited  by  wealthy  landowners.  i*a 
the  Loddon,  however,  are  several  paper-milK  ui 
at  the  Temple  Mills,  at  Bisham,  card  board  ismstle. 
The  bor.  has  returned  2  mems.  to  theH.  <^<'- 
with  some  interruptious,  since  28  Edw  I. ;  the  ri^bi 
of  election  being  vested,  down  to  tlie  Kdt^^t^ 
Act  in  householders,  paying  soot  and  lot.  The 
Boundary'  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  paiL  U>r. 
bv  including  with  the  old  bor.  3  out-pan.  Ur- 
gistered  electons  347  in  1865.  Mai^t,  well  a- 
tended,  on  Saturday;  fairs,  for  cattle  and  fimua^ 
produce.  May  1-3  and  Oct.  29. 

MARMANDE,  a  town  of  France,  depu  Lot-tt- 
Gnronne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Garonne,  berecnK.^<i 
bv  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  80  m.  NW.  Agen.  f*of» 
8*6G1  in  18G1.     The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
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'vrcll  Iniilt,  and  clean,  has  several  good  public 
c><1ilioe$s  and  is  nearly  suiruunded  by  an  esplanade, 
f 'lanted  with  trees.  '  It  has  a  small  portf  suitable 
for  steam-boats,  which  ascend  the  Garonne  as  high 
a.<  Marmande.  It  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  original 
jiin«dictton  and  commercCf  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  cordage,  and  sail- 
cloth, and  several  brandy  distilleries. 

3L\KNE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  NE.,  formerly 
included  in  the  prov.  of  Champagne,  chieflv  be- 
tween laL  480  30'  and  49^  2(y  N.,  and  l.uig.  3°  30' 
and  5°  E.,  having  N.  Ardennes  and  AL^ne,  W.  the 
latter  d«^.  and  Seine-at-Mame,  S.  Aube,  and  E. 
Haute-Marne  and  Meuse.  Length,  £.  to  W.,  about 
7i»  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  nearly  as  much.  Area, 
*tl 8,044 hectares;  pop.  385,498  in  18G1.  The  hills 
in  thia  dep.  do  not  rise  to  more  than  1,300  ft. 
al>r»ve  the  siea;  its  general  slope  is  from  SE.  to 
NW„  in  which  direction  nearly  all  its  rivers  flow. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  ]^fame,  which  divides 
it  into  two  nearly  e<iual  parts.  This  river  rises  in 
the  dep.  of  Hantc-^lame,  about  3  m.  S.  Langres; 
it  dows,  at  firet  N\V.,  and  afterwards  generally  W., 
through  the  deps.  Haute-Marne,  Marue,  Aisne, 
J^eine-et-Mame,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  Seine;  and 
f:*ll<  into  the  Seine  at  Charenton,  about  1  m.  SE. 
Paris,  after  a  course  of  al)out  300  m.,  for  215  of 
ithich  it  is  navigable.  It  has  some  considerable 
afHuents;  and  Vitry,  Chftlons,  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  Meaux  are  on  its  banks.  About  2-3ds  of  this 
dtp.,  including  all  its  central  portion,  has  an  arid 
liarren  soil,  composed  principally  of  chalk,  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  vegeuble  mould.  But  on  the 
b'^iera  of  tJiis  sterile  tract  are  the  vineyards 
which  produce  the  celebrated  champagne  wine ; 
and  sarmnnding  it  is  a  country'  with  a  deep  and 
ricli  alluvial  soil.  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated 
at  614,825  hectares,  pastures  at  38,454  ditto,  vine- 
yards, 18,495  ditto,  woods  78,901  ditto,  and  heaths, 
Vastea,  ^c,  16,961  ditto.  Considerably  more  corn 
is  gn)wn  than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
It.4  average  annual  amount  has  been  estimated  at 
4.(HK),000  bectoL ;  but,  according  to  the  official 
tables,  nearly  5,000,000  hectolitres  were  harvested 
in  recent  years,  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  The 
injltuie  of  the  vine  is,  however,  by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry.  The  dep.  is  sup- 
fK>9ed  to  furnish  annually  from  650,000  to  700,000 
hectoL  Of  this  quantity,  however,  the  flnest 
growths,  produced  in  the  arronds.  of  Epemay  and 
liheima,  make  but  a  small  portion.  The  white 
wines,  which  include  the  finest  varieties  of  cham- 
pagne, are  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  They  are 
of  three  sorts,  itiU^  numueuXf  and  grand  mouMteur. 
The  vrotf  gourmets  prefer  the  first,  or  still  wines,  of 
which  Sillery  (which  see)  is  tlie  best ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  amateurs  prefer  the  mousseux, 
l)€ing  that  vaiie^  of  the  sparkling  wine  which 
merely  creams  on  the  surface :  the  grand  mou9$eux^ 
or  full  frothing  wines,  are  less  esteemed.  The  wine 
of  Ay,  the  best  of  the  mousseux  variety,  is  an  ex- 
quisite liqueur,  worthy,  according  to  the  President 
DeTbou,  of  being  called  Vmum  Deit  The  best 
of  the  red  wines  are  those  of  Ycrzy,  Yerzenav, 
Maily,  Boazy,  St.  Basle,  and  aoa-Tbierry.  The 
vineyards  round  Epemay  are  valued  at  from  4,000 
to  10,000,  and  even  20,000  fr.  the  arpent;  and 
about  5,400  pieces  of  wines  of  the  finest  growths 
are  produced  annually  in  its  arrond.,  and  that  of 
Kheima,  about  a  half  of  which  is  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  Rheims,  Epemay,  and  Avize 
are  the  chief  seata  of  the  wine  trade.  Epemay 
has  extensive  vaults,  excavated  in  tufa,  and  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  preservation  of  wines.   (See 

EPEBltAT.) 

Agriculture  is  in  a  tolerably  adyanced  state. 
iNear  St.  Menehould  orchards  are  numerous.  More 
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cattle  are  reared  than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  deps., 
the  number  being  about  120,000  with  506,000 
sheep,  the  breeds  of  which  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  cn>ti$ing  with  lilerinos  and  English 
varieties.  In  1861,  of  179,318  properties  subject 
to  the  contribution  foneierey  98,523  were  assessed  at 
less  than  5  fr.,  and  24.897  at  from  5  to  10  fr. ;  134 
were  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards.  Marae  has 
but  one  iron  mine,  but  it  furnishes  excellent  mill- 
stones and  potter's  clay.  Manufactures  of  various 
kinds  of  woollen  fabrics  and  woollen  yam  are  es- 
tablished at  Kheims ;  and  hats,  silk  goods,  paper, 
glass,  earthenware,  conlage,  leather,  candles,  and 
soap  are  made  in  different  places.  Mame  is 
divided  into  five  arronds. :  chief  towns,  Chalons- 
sur-3Iame  the  cap.,  Epemay,  Kheims,  St,  Mene- 
hould, and  Vitry-le-Fran^ais. 

Marse  (Hautk),  a  dop.  of  France,  reg.  N.E., 
between  laL  47°  35'  and  48°  40',  and  long.  4^^  40' 
and  6°  E.,  having  N.  the  deps.  of  Mame  and 
Meuse,  E.  Vosges  and  Haute-Saone,  S.  the  latter 
and  Cote  d'Or,  and  W.  Cote  d'Or  and  Aube. 
Length,  NNW.  to  SSE.,  80  m.;  average  breadth, 
about  30  m.  Area,  621,908  hectares ;  pop.  254,413 
in  1801.  The  plateau  of  Langres  and  the  Fau- 
cillcs  mountains  travenie  the  S.  and  E.  pans  of 
this  d<<p.,  covering  the  greater  part  of  its  surface 
M'ith  their  ramifications.  They,  however,  no  where 
rise  to  any  great  elevation ;  Mont-aigu,  the  highest 
point  in  Ilaute-Marue,  being  only  1,630  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Marae,  which 
intersects  the  d<^p.  lengthwise ;  its  afiiuents  the 
Omain,  Blaise,  Meuse,  and  Aube,  rise  in  this  dep., 
and  have^  more  or  less,  a  N.  course.  Surface  mostly 
stony  or  calcareous,  there  not  being  more  than 
11,000  hectares  of  rich  soil  The  arable  land  is 
supposed  to  comprise  335,611  hectares;  pasture 
laud,  35,528  do.;  vineyards,  13,136  do.;  woods, 
174,275  do. ;  and  heaths,  wastes,  Ac,  27,969  do. 
The  fanners  devote  their  attention  to  the  growing 
of  com,  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  rearing  of 
live  stock.  The  produce  of  com  exceeds  the  de- 
mand for  home  consumption :  the  annual  supply 
is  estimated  at  nearly  1,800,000  hectolitres,  chiefly 
wheat  and  oats.  The  produce  of  wine  amounts  to 
between  400,000  and  500,000  hectols.  a  year;  but 
the  quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  wines  of 
Mame.  Cherries  and  walnuts  are  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  pasture  lands  are  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  about  84,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  221,000  sheep  in  the  dep. :  the  annual  produce 
of  wool  is  estimated  at  160,000  kilogr.  In  some 
cantons  of  the  anond.  Vassy,  a  good  many  turkeys 
are  reared.  Bees  are  numeroiui,  and  wax  and 
honey  are  valuable  products.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  wooded  dops.  in  France,  and  St.  Dizier  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  sent  in  lai^e  quan- 
tities to  Paris  by  the  Mame.  Iron  is  the  only 
metal  found  in  the  ddp.,  but  the  working  of  the 
iron  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  produce, 
hold  a  high  rank  among  the  occupations  of  the 
people,  i  he  dep.  has  upwards  of  50  smelting  fur- 
naces {hauU-foumeaux)f  and  100  ordinary  forges. 
Iron  plates,  rasps,  files,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds 
are  manufactured ;  and  the  cutlery  of  Langres  has 
long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  *  Chaumont  has 
manufactures  of  gloves  and  haberdashery.  Linen 
and  cotton  thread,  wax,  candles,  leather,  brandy, 
and  vin^ar  are  the  other  chief  articles  made  m 
the  dep.  Proprty  is  greatly  subdivided,  and 
mostly  held  by  the  agricultural  workers  themselves, 
more  than  half  of  the  parcellea  being  assesssed  at 
less  than  5  francs.  Uaute-Marae  is  divided  into 
three  aironds.;  chief  towns,  Chaumont  the  cap., 
Langres,  and  Vassy. 

MAROS-VASAKIIELY,  or  SZEKELY-VAR- 
SAIIELY  (Germ.  Aeumarkt,  Wallach.  Oschorej), 
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a  royal  free  town  of  Tramiylvania,  the  cap.  of  the 
Sze£der-land,  aiid  of  the  Miuhle,  or  presidency,  of 
Maros;  on  the  Maros,  53  m.  NNK.  Hermanstadt. 
Pop.  11,217  in  1858.  Although  there  is  nothing 
very  impoeinfc  in  the  wide  streets  and  small  houses, 
of  which  Maros-Vds^hely  is  mostly  composed,  it 
is  rather  an  important  place ;  and  in  winter  many 
of  the  gentr}'  in  the  neighbourhood  take  up  their 
residence  within  iL  Moreover,  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  have  colleges  here ;  the  Protestant 
has  800,  and  the  Catholic  300  scholars ;  and  these 
institutions  give  something  of  a  literary  air  to  its 
society.  Maros-Vtfsdrhely  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
highest  legal  tribunal  in  Transylvania,  the  Royal 
Table ;  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  the  great  law- 
school  of  the  country.  Almost  all  the  young 
nobles  who  desire  to  take  any  part  in  public 
business,  as  well  as  all  the  lawyers,  after  having 
finished  tlieir  regular  course  of  study,  think  it  ne- 
cessary, under  the  name  of  JureUen,  to  pass  a  year 
or  two  here  in  reading  law,  and  attending  the 
court. 

The  town  has  a  fine  librarr  founded  by  the 
Chancellor  Teleki,  and  lefh<  to  his  family,  on  the 
condition  of  its  being  always  open  to  the  public 
It  contains  about  80,000  vols.,  wliich  are  placed  in 
a  very  handsome  building,  and  kept  in  excellent 
order.  It  is  rich  in  choice  editions  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics.  The  town  has  also  a  Rom. 
Cath.  gymnasium  and  seminary,  a  reformed  col- 
lege, with  a  library  and  printing-office,  two  con- 
vents, a  flourishing  casino,  or  literary  club,  and 
considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  parti- 
cularly tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
in  its  vicinity. 

MARSALA  (an.  lAlybaum)^  a  city  and  sea-port 
of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  at  its  W.  extremity,  ad- 
jacent to  Ca|)e  Boeo  (the  Promontorhtm  Lilybcntm)^ 
m  the  intend,  of  Trapani,  16  m.  SSW.  Frapani. 
Pop.  28,939  in  1862.  The  city  is  of  a  square  form, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  flanked  at  the 
angles  with  bastions,  but  destitute  of  a  glacis.  It 
might  be  easily  rendered  a  strong  military  post ; 
but  at  present  it  is  without  ordnance,  quarters,  or 
bomb-proof  stores.  The  town,  which  is  well  built, 
is  bisected  by  a  broad  and  regular  street,  called 
the  Cassaro,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 
a  large  edifice,  ornamented  with  16  fine  marble 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  has  16 
churches,  numerous  convents,  a  retiro^  or  place  of 
retirement  under  monastic  regulation,  3  abbeys,  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary,  a  hospital,  with  70  beds, 
a  mante-di-pietOy  barracks  for  cavalry,  and  an  old 
castle.  Among  its  curiosities  is  a  bell-tower,  which 
vibrates  perceptibly  when  the  bell  is  rung. 

Lilybteum  was  famous  for  its  port;  but,  though 
s^ure,  and  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  galleys 
of  the  ancients,  it  would  not  have  accommodated 
the  larger  ships  of  modem  times.  It  seems  that, 
where  deepest,  the  ancient  port  could  not  have 
bad  more  than  14  ft  water.  The  Romans,  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Carthaginians,  attempted 
over  and  over  again  to  fill  up  the  port,  but  uni- 
formly without  success.  This,  however,  was  ef- 
fected, in  1570,  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  who,  to 
Srevent  the  Barbary  corsairs  from  taking  refuge 
ere,  filled  up  the  port  with  rubbish.  The  modem 
is  not,  therefore,  identical  with  the  ancient  har- 
bour, but  is  about  1  m.  S.  from  the  town.  It  has 
a  mole,  constmcted  chiefiv  for  the  shipment  of 
wine :  large  ships  anchor  SU''.  from  the  city,  about 
2  m.  off  shore,  in  from  8  to  1 1  fathoms  water.  The 
entrance  to  the  port  is  a  good  deal  encumbered 
with  rocks  and  reefs,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
as  indispensable  to  the  modem,  as  it  was  to  the 
ancient  mariners. 

Marsala  is  indebted  for  its  importance  in  modem 
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times  to  its  wine  trade,  which  has  grown  up,  withia 
the  last  half  century,  through  the  skill  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  Messrs.  Woodhouse,  Englishmen, 
who  b^an  business  here  in  1789.  The  wine,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  begin  to  come  into  much  repute  till 
1802,  when  it  was  supplied,  by  order  of  Lufd 
Nelson,  to  the  Mediterranean  deet.  It  is  a  dry 
wine,  the  best  qualities  closely  resembling  the 
lighter  sorts  of  Madeira;  but  the  extensive  de- 
mand for  it  in  this  country  is,  no  doubt,  ascribable 
more  to  its  cheapness  than  its  quality.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  in  all  respects  superior  to  Cape  Madeira,  with 
which  it  principally  comes  into  competition.  The 
success  of  the  Messrs.  Woodhouse  led  others  td 
embark  in  the  business,  and  there  are  now  seve- 
ral very  large  establishments  at  Mai«ala.  The 
entire  produce  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  about 
30,000  pipes,  of  which  from  18,000  to  20.000  an 
exported,  partly  to  the  U.  States  and  the  W.  Indies 
and  partly  to  England.  Besides  wine,  MansaU 
exports  corn,  cattle,  oil,  salt,  and  soda ;  bat  in  do 
great  Quantities. 

Lilybieum,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  port,  was,  for  a  lengtbentd 
period,  the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  possetsAosn 
m  Sicily.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  lieing 
fortified  by  strong  walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  into 
which  the  sea  appears  to  have  flowed  (Polytaiu, 
lib.  L  cap.  42) ;  mdeed,  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
ditches  still  exist  in  tolerable  preservation.  (Hoaie's 
Chissical  Tour,  ii  73.)  The  size  of  the  city  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  requiring  a  garriKV 
of  10,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  citisens,  for  its 
defence.  The  successful  resistance  it  onpo«ed  U* 
Pyrrhus,  by  whom  it  was  attacked  with  gitat 
fury,  and  its  defence  against  the  Romans^  Miffi- 
ciently  evince  its  strength  and  importance.  After 
having  ineffectually  attempted  to  cany  it  by 
assault,  the  Romans  converted  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  and  the  city  only  surrendered  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  when  the  defeat  of  Hajino  made 
farther  resistance  unavailing.  {Ancient  Univer^ 
History,  xvii.  531,  8vo.  ed.)  Under  the  Komans 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  qiuestor,  and  is  called  tv 
Cicero  dtntat  mlendidi$a'mu»,  (In  Vcrrem,  v.  cap* 
5.)  Very  few  remains  now  exist  of  its  ancieBl 
grandeur ;  vases  and  coins  are,  however,  occaskic- 
ally  dug  up ;  and  in  the  town-hall  Is  a  gronp  of 
two  lions  destroying  a  bull,  said  to  be  worthy  the 
best  period  of  Grecian  art. 

MARSEILLES  (Fr.  Jl/osseiZ/e,  an.  Masnim.  a 
large  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  France,  d«:v 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  of  which  it  is  the  cap^  on  ttie 
E.  side  of  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  30  m.  WN  W, 
Toulon,  about  170  m.  SSE.  Lvons,  and  420  m. 
SE.  Paris,  at  the  terminus  of  tLe  Paria-Medite.*- 
ranean  railway.  Pop.  260,910  in  1801.  The  ciry 
stands  in  a  most  beautiful  situation.  It  occupiirs 
the  centre  of  a  basin  about  6  m,  or  7  m.  hfoad. 
bounded  by  lofty  precipitous  hills.  The  whalt* 
space  from  the  city,  back  to  the  bills,  is  adcmed 
with  villas  and  hamlets ;  for  every  merchant  iir 
respectable  shopkeeper  here  has  his  maimom  de 
campagne.  The  country  around  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely arid ;  and  the  wind  called  the  imutf^  b 
blighting  and  noxious  in  the  extreme.  The  city 
is  somewhat  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  and  boilt  luin J 
its  port.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  drC 
or  old  town,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Greek  city,  on  rising  ground,  on  the  N.  sik 
the  harbour,  is  confined,  ill-built,  with  nairitw 
dark  streeta,  or  rather  lanes,  not  half  ventilated. 
and  inconceivably  filthy.  The  second,  or  cev 
town,  constiucted  in  the* modem  style,  with  inru- 
lar  streets  and  handsome  square  and  hott^vs. 
stands  on  the  S.  and  £.  sides  of  the  pott ;  h&Dc 
separated  from  the  old  town  by  a  magniaooii 
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street,  which  extends  in  a  right  line  from  the 
Porte  d'AlsL  to  the  Porte  de  RomCf  travening  the 
city  in  its  entire  length  N.  to  S.  The  middle 
p&rt  of  this  street,  called  the  Qmrs,  is  sheltered 
by  trees ;  the  housee  on  either  side  are  good ;  it 
has  some  handsome  fountains,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  pnblic  resort:  but  the  favourite 
public  promenade  is  the  Rtie  Catuiebiere;  a  fine 
brosd  street,  running  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
foregoing  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  harbour, 
and  i»mpleting  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  old  and  new  tx)wn.  Marseilles  has  been  for- 
tiSed  at  different  periods;  but  its  walls  were 
linally  destroyed  in  1800,  and  their  place  is  oc- 
culted by  boulevards  planted  with  trees,  beyond 
which  the  city  is  rapidly  extending,  particularly 
tnwsrds  the  £.  and  S.  It  still  is  defended  by  the 
fort  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  on  a  steep 
eminence  to  the  S. ;  but  it  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  situation  than  for  its  strength ; 
the  luubour  is  protected  by  a  fort  on  either  side 
its  entrance,  by  the  Ch&teau  d'lf,  on  the  island  of 
the  same  name,  and  by  some  additional  works  on 
the  inlands  of  Ratoneau,  Pomegue,  dkc,  nearly 
oppijsite  its  mouth. 

Marseilles  has  numerous   public  edifices,  but 
none  merits  any  detailed  notice.    The  cathedral 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana ; 
it  is  extensive,  bat  heavy-looking.    Its  interior  is 
a  mixture  of  various  orders ;  and  its  ornaments, 
which  are  mostly  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
are  in  bad  taste.    None  of  the  churches  within 
the  city  have  any  considerable  claims  to  notice. 
The  church  of  St.  3Iadeleine  (formerly  dSe«  Chetr- 
treuT)f  in  the  suburbs,  an  edifice  constructed  in 
the  17 th  centur}',  is  far  superior  to  any  one  else ; 
it  has  a  handsome  facade,  and  2  steeples  {cam- 
pttmUei),  remarkable  for  their  light  appearance. 
There  are  25  Rom.  Catb.  churches,  several  chai^els, 
2  Greek  churches,  a  Protestant  church,  and  a 
synagogue.     The  prefecture  is  the  finest  of  the 
public  buildings,    llie  town-hall,  on  the  N.  quay, 
IS  a  heavy  edMce,  composed  of  two  seporate  piles 
of  building,  connected  by  a  light  and  elegant 
arch  <»  the  first  story.    Its  ground  floor  is  appro- 
striated  to  the  exchange.    There  are  numerous 
huiipitals.  and  other  charitable  institutions.    The 
Hotel  Dieu,  one  of  the  first  established  hospitals 
in  France,  was  founded  in  1188;  it  has  usually 
from  500  to  600,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
750  patients.    The  U6pUal  de  la  Charite,  founded 
in  1640,  an  asylum  for  aged  persons,  and  for 
orphans  and  foundlings,  has  usually  from  800  to 
^j<)  iiunates.    The  Lazaretto,  one  of  the  laigest 
and  most  perfect  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  is  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  and  is 
suiTounded  by  a  triple  walL    Ships  may  clear 
from  it  while  in  quarantine.    Marseilles  has  also 
a  lying-in  hospital,  a  bureau  de  bienfaisance,  asy- 
lums for  poor  children,  a  numt-de-piete,  and  a 
savings*  bank.    One  of  the  largest  public  edifices, 
formerly  a  Bemardine   convent,  accommodates 
the  Royal  College,  which  has  between  300  and 
400  students ;  the  Royal  Society  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art;    the  public  library  of  60,000 
printed  voK,  and  1,300  MSS.,  with  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  medals,  and  antiquities,  and  a 
gallery  of  paintings,  comprising  works  by  Car- 
racci,*Salvator  Rosa,  Rubens,  Vandyk,  JordaSns, 
and  other  artists  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools. 
The  observatory,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  old 
town,  has  apartments  appropriated  to  schools  of 
navigation,  and  geometiy.     The  Grand  Theatre, 
built  after  the  plan  of  the  Od^n  in  Paris,  is 
spacious  and  handsome.    It  has  6  tiers  of  boxes, 
hut  is  in  general  ill-attended.  The  Theatre  Franr 
(ou,  a  small  building,  open  on  Sundays  for  vaude- 


villes, and  on  other  days  for  occasional  concerts, 
is  more  frequented.  The  other  chief  public  build- 
ings and  establishments  are  the  hall  of  justice, 
the  new  prison,  the  custom-house,  arsenal,  bar- 
racks, mint,  bishop's  palace,  various  public  halls, 
and  the  fish-market.  Marseilles  has  a  botanic 
garden,  and  some  excellent  public  baths.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  water  from  fountains  and 
public  wells,  but  it  is  not  introduced  into  the 
houses.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  d*Aix  is  an 
unfinished  triumphal  arch,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
originally  erected  in  honour  of  the  Due  d'Angou- 
leme,  after  his  invasion  of  Spain  in  1823;  but 
afterwards  made  to  commemorate  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  one  of  the  effects  of  which  was  to  expel  the 
Due  d'Angouleme  from  the  kingdom.  Marseilles 
has  but  few  remains  of  antiquity.  Except  a  foun- 
tain, with  an  inscription  in  Greek,  an  obelbk,  and 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  none  is  worth  v  of  men* 
tion.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  jliarseillcs 
possessed  any  grand  or  remarkable  edifices  in  an- 
tiquity ;  and  if  it  did,  the  corroding  influence  of 
the  sea  air,  which  proves  so  detrimental  to  the 
modem  buildings,  has  been  a  powerful  agent  in 
their  destruction.  But  the  Marseillais,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  took  little  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  relics  of  past  ages. 

Marseilles  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  under 
Aix;  the  scat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion and  commerce ;  a  chamber  of  commerce ;  the 
residence  of  a  commissarj'-general  and  a  treasurer 
of  marine ;  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th  mill* 
tar}'  division  of  the  kingdom.  Consuls  from  all 
the  principal  states  of  Lurope  and  America  are 
resident  in  it.  Besides  the  public  institutions 
before  noticed,  it  has  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  royal 
society  of  medicine,  societies  of  agriculture  and 
hellee  lettreSf  a  statistical  society,  an  athena>um, 
and  several  commercial  and  other  clubs. 

Marseilles  has  two  ports  and  three  docks.  The 
first  port,  known  as  the  Vieux  Fort,  is  a  fine  basin, 
stretching  from  W.  to  E.  about  1,000  yards,  int<x 
the  very  centre  of  the  city.  It  has  an  area  of  28 
hectares,  and  from  10  to  18  ft.  water  at  its  entrance, 
and  from  12  to  24  ft  within ;  so  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely well  fitted  for  moderate-sized  merchant- 
men, of  which  it  will  accommodate  from  1,000  to 
1,200.  The  ships  come  close  to  the  quays,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  at  its 
entrance ;  which  is  defended  on  its  N.  side  by  the 
tower  of  St.  John,  a  work  of  the  15th  century,  and 
on  its  S.  side  by  fort  St.  Nicholas,  constructed  by 
Louis  XIV.  I'he  second  port,  constructed  in  1853, 
is  called  the  Port  de  la  Foliette.  It  has  a  water 
area  of  20  hectares.  Among  the  docks,  the  most 
notable  are  the  Bauin  du  Lazaret,  with  an  area 
of  16  hectares,  and  the  Baeain  tTArene,  and  Battin 
Napoleon,  together  with  an  area  of  48  hectares. 
The  careening  basin,  on  the  right  side  of  the  har- 
bour, occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  necropolis. 

There  is  excellent  anchorage  ground  for  men  of 
war  and  other  large  ships,  about  2  m.  WSW., 
between  the  isles  of  Ratoneau  and  Pomegues, 
which  have  been  connected  by  a  mound.  Ships 
from  the  Levant  perform  quarantine  at  Pomegues  ; 
and  on  Ratoneau  leland  is  a  hospital  for  those 
whose  health  is  dubious.  A  lighthouse,  with  a 
revolving  light,  131  ft  in  height,  is  erected  on  the 
Isle  de  Flanier,  about  10  m.  from  the  city,  and 
there  is  another  in  Fort  St,  Jean.  Ships  having 
got  within  ^  or  i  m.  of  the  Isle  dTf,  usually  heave 
to  for  a  pilot.  The  charge  for  pilotage  is*  4  sous 
per  ton  in,  and  2  sous  per  do.  out,  forFrench  ves- 
sels and  vessels  belonging  to  powers  having  reci- 
procity treaties  with  i  ranee.  With  the  exceptioi^ 
of  the  above  pilotage  charges,  and  the  charges  on 
vessels  performing  quarantine,  there  are  no  port 
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charges  on  ships  entering  or  clearing  out  from 
Mar.Heillea. 

The  trade  of  Marseilles  is  very  extensive,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  city  {3  the  grand  empo- 
rium of  the  S.  of  France,  and  the  centre  of  9-10th8 
of  her  commerce  with  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  exports  consist  princi- 
pally of  silk  stuffs,  wines,  brandies,  and  liqueurs; 
woollens  and  linens ;  madder,  oil,  soap,  refined 
sugar,  perfumery,  stationery,  verdigris,  gloves,  and 
all  sorts  of  colonial  productji.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products ;  dye  stuffs ;  com,  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  N.  coast  of  Africa ;  cotton,  from  Egypt 
and  America;  coal,  linen  thread,  and  various 
descriptions  of  manufactured  goods,  from  England ; 
hides,  wool,  taliow,  and  timber.  Marseilles 
engrosses  almost  the  whole  trade  between  France 
and  Algiers.  The  city  is  now  also  the  prin- 
ct^ial  station  for  the  intercourse,  carried  on  by 
steamers,  with  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  Constan- 
tinople. Besides  the  steamers  employed  by  the 
government,  there  are  a  great  number  of  boats  be- 
longing to  private  companies,  chief  among  them 
the  *  Messageries.'  The  following  statement  ex- 
hibits the  number  of  vessels  wluch  entered  the 
port  in  1862. 


MumberoT 

fVt 

Number  of 

Fl«c> 

VcMCU 

247 

Tonnag* 

Ctfwb 

British  . 

84.921 

7,113 

Austrian       . 

134 

43,t>C8 

1,657 

Belgian . 

13 

4,160 

152 

Buenos  Ayres 

1 

235 

12 

Chilian  . 

3 

1,011 

45 

Danish  . 

30 

2.289 

151 

Two  Sicilies  . 

485 

119,608 

7,433 

Spanish 

497 

22,657 

2,690 

United  States 

85 

87,681 

1,077 

Greek    . 

313 

74,102 

8,240 

Hanoverian  . 

3 

572 

21 

Mecklenburg 

12 

8,745 

139 

Oldenburg     . 

3 

310 

14 

Dutch    .        • 

38 

15,106 

645 

Portuguese    . 

1 

69 

6 

Prussian 

11 

4,410 

123     1 

Boman  .        . 

63 

8,727 

496 

Ruwian         • 

54 

22,820 

1,083     ' 

Sardinian 

533 

69,248 

5,330 

SwedifehandNor-) 
wegian       .        ) 

119 

31,748 

1,281 

Tnsctin  . 

135 

16,269 

943 

Turkish 

86 

10,256 

595 

Hanseatic  Towns . 
Total 

5 

2,230 

66 

3,797 

675,837 

84,311 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Marseilles, 
in  the  vear  1862,  amounted  to  684,671,872  francs, 
while  the  exports  were  of  the  value  of  740,140,876 
francs.  The  total  amount  of  customs  duties  re- 
ceived in  1862,  was  38,198,113  francs. 

Though  principally  distinguished  by  its  com- 
merce, Marseilles  has  several  important  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Its  soap-works,  which 
are  numerous  and  extensive,  employ  about  700 
workpeople,  and  consume  laige  quantities  of  olive 
oil;  but,  though  soap  be  exported,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  that  produced  here  is  destined 
for  home  consumption.  The  artists  of  Marseilles 
prepare  and  fashion  coral  into  a  great  variety  of 
articles.  Among  its  other  manufactures  are 
woollen  stockings  and  caps  fagon  de  Twum  ;  hats, 
of  which  from  30,000  to  6o,000  fine,  and  from 
10,000  to  15,000  coarse,  are  annually  exported; 
morocco  and  other  leather,  and  sail-cloth.  Mar- 
seilles has  likewise  refineries  for  sugar,  sulphur, 
wax,  and  borax,  with  breweries,  oil-works,  glass- 
works, brick  and  tile  works,  and  furnishes  large 
quantities   of  vinegar   and   Ifqueura.      Another 
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branch  of  indnstry  19  the  salting  and  cuimg:  of 
meat,  and  the  pickling  and  preparing  of  capers 
olives,  and  other  fruits,  and  of  anchovies  ainl 
other  fish.  Tt  has,  also,  a  great  variety  of  tn*\^ 
connected  with  the  building  and  fitting  oat  of 
ships  and  steamers. 

There  are  but  few  ^je&t  capitalists  in  Mar«eillf-% 
for  here,  as  well  as  m  Paris,  it  is  the  ccu^tutn  :» 
retire  altogether  from  business  as  soon  as  a  trarift 
has  realised  a  competency.  The  people  genenlly 
seem  stout  and  well-fed. '  The  sailors,  porters,  and 
carters  are  more  tanned  than  at  Pans;  bat  the 
shopkeepers  are  not  sensibly  darker  than  in  tiw 
capitaL  The  houses  and  mode  of  living  res?ro)4^ 
those  of  Paris ;  but  in  the  new  streets,  htjiKf- 
with  front-doors,  like  the  English  tenements,  tre 
common;  while  in  Paris  they  adhere  to  the  oM 
plan  of  vast  mansions,  with  a  grand  gate  and  open 
court  in  the  centre. 

Marseilles  is  very  ancient,  having,  accordin*?  ta 
the  best  authorities,  been  founded  by  a  colony  fitja 
Phocea,  a  city  of  Ionia,  about  600  years  b.  c*  V» 
Massilians,  as  the  inhab.  were  then  called,  speedilj 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  skill  as  bet- 
men,  and  the  extent  of  their  commerce ;  and  wrre 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  their  institatvmf^ 
and  their  civilisation.    They  became,  at  an  earir 
period,  allies  of  Rome ;  but  espousing  tiie  partv  of 
Pompey,  their  city  was  besieged,  and,  after  an\4- 
stinate  resistance,  taken  by  Csesar.     Bnt  thuQjii 
Marseilles  lost  her  liberty,  she  preserved  her  com- 
merce and  high  civilisadon  under  the  Romaos; 
and  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  school  of  BeBes 
Lettres  and  philosophy.    The  city  is  spoken  of  br 
Cicero  in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogr.     ((.)imtM 
pro  L.  Flacco,  cap.  26.)    At  a  later  peric>d,  Agric«>la 
was  sent  thither  to  be  educated ;  and  Tacituii  oalb 
her  Medes  ac  ma^istra  studiorum,     (Vit.  Agritt'be, 
cap.  4.)     After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Marseilles  underwent  many  Aidssitudes.    In  tiie 
10th  century  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Saracens.    The  city  was  afterwards  governed  by 
dukes  and  counts,  and  sometimes  by  her  own 
magistrates,  and  more  recently  by  the  connti^  of 
Provence.    It  was  finally  united  to  the  crown  « f 
France  in  1482.    During  the  middle  ages  Mar- 
seilles rivalled  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  trade  m:h 
the  Levant.    In  1720  it  suffered  dread/oily  fh« 
the  plague,  which  is  said  to  ha%'e  destior^  fn^ 
40,000  to  50,000  of  the  inhab.     The  city  al*o  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  revolutionary  ptaitsrr 
and  the  anti-commercial  policy  of  Xapdleuo :  )«t 
finally  rose  superior  to  all  these  dLsastens,  aD-J  tf 
now  more  populous  and  flourishing  than  evw. 

Marseilles  has  given  birth  to  many  very  &^ 
tinguished  individuals,  among  whom  may  L» 
specified  Pytheas,  one  of  the  most  illusmi:r< 
navigators  and  astronomers  of  antiquity,  «b*.> 
flourished  in  the  4th  century  b.  c,  and  Penvnius 
Arbiter,  A  uctor  purisaimcB  itRpttrilatia.  Amoc^  it  s 
modem  citizens  have  been  Dumarsais.  the  gras}- 
marian,  Mascaron,  the  celebrated  preacher,  Ptrs- 
sonnel,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  oommcrre 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  several  other  work$  (m. 
the  Levant,  and  Puget,  celebrated  as  a  aadjAi^, 
painter,  and  architect. 

MARTABAN,  a  town  of  the  Birman  eiBpirp. 
cap.  of  the  prov.  Martaban,  on  the  Than-lwcs^ 
(Saluen)  river,  near  its  mouth,  10  m.  NW.  >l«!l- 
main,  and  92  m.  £8£.  Rangoon;  lat.  16^  2^'  >.. 
long.  970  30'  E.  Pop.  uncertain :  in  1826,  it  *.i> 
estimated  at  9,000 ;  but  many  of  the  inhab.  w«r: 
then  preparing  to  emigrate  into  the  British  terri- 
tories, and  Mr.  Cra^vfurd  (Embassy  to  Siam.  il 
232)  estimates  the  ordinary  pop.  at  only  1.^"". 
,It  stands  on  the  E.  decli>4ty  of  a  high  hlif.  i$  focrr 
than  a  mile  in  length,  consisting  of  two  Ms 
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ttreots,  and  b  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  which 
&*-,iarates  it  from  some  suburbs.  ITie  houses  are  of 
w.xnI  ;  it  baa  several  conspicuous  temples,  one  of 
vhlch  is  upwards  of  150  ft.  in  height.  Martaban 
h-jL-^  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  water,  facing 
which  is  a  battery  on  a  rocky  mound,  and  a  deep 
iK-all  of  masoniT  with  embrasures  for  cannon,  drc, 
behind  the  stockade.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
com^ideiable  trade ;  but,  earl^'  in  the  course  of  last 
c{  atnry,  its  navigation  was  injured  by  the  sinking 
c>f  ve«sels  in  the  river  by  the  Birmans  in  their  wars 
with  Pe^u:  and  Maulmain  (which  see)  is  at  pre- 
sent the  emporium  of  all  the  adjacent  provs.  Mar- 
taijan  was  taken  bv  the  British  in  1824. 

MARTHA,  or  MAKTA  (SANTA),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Columbia,  New  Granada,  dep.  Magdalena, 
cap.  prov.  Santa  Martha,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
lii'>  m,  NEL  Cartagena,  and  175  m.  WNW.  Mara- 
caybo.  Lat.  IP  15'  N.,  long.  74©  18'  W.  Pop. 
estimated  at  6,000.  It  has  some  good  houses,  a 
cathedral,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  ap- 
prjaching  it,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  some  con- 
vents ;  but  it  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the 
In>lians  doriug  the  revolutionary  war,  and  does 
not  appear  tw  have  regained  its  previous  import- 
ance. Its  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  on 
this  coai^t,  having  sufficient  depth  of  water  and 
gfxid  holding-ground,  is  defended  by  several  bat- 
teries, and  by  a  castle  on  an  insulated  rock,  com- 
manding both  the  town  and  the  harbour.  Santa 
]^larta  was  founded  in  1525,  and  made  an  episcopal 
t-itr  fotiT  years  afterwards.  Before  the  revolution 
it  had  risen  to  considerable  importance  as  a  com^ 
roercial  city,  and  was  the  port  into  which  manu- 
f^ictured  gocnls  for  Bogota  were  almoet  exclusively 
imported. 

MARTIGUES  (LES),  a  marit,  town  of  Prance, 
dep.  Bouchea-du-iihone,  on  an  island  in  the 
channel  between  the  lagoon  of  Berre  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  either  bank  of  which  chaimel 
are  its  suburbs  of  Ferrieres  and  Jonquieres,  18  m. 
WXW.  Maiswilles.  Pop.  i,433  m  1861.  Its 
situation,  amid  pools  and  canals,  has  made  it  be 
called  the  Venice  of  Provence.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  several  good  streets  and  quays,  and  hand- 
some buildings;  but  it  is  ill  supplied  with  water, 
lu  port  is  much  resort etl  to  by  fishing-boats. 
Merchant  vessela  are  built  here;  and  it  has  an 
active  trade  in  olive  oil,  fish,  wine,  and  salt, 

MARTIN  (ST.),  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in 
the  W.  Indies,  belonging  partly  to  the  French 
and  partly  to  the  Dutch;  about  lat.  18°  4'  N., 
and  long.'  63°  5'  W. ;  between  Anguilla  and  St. 
IJartholomew ;  12  m.  NW.  the  latter,  and  76  m. 
NXW.  Barbuda.    Area  estimated  at  30  sq.  m. 
Though  hilly,  it  has  no  eminence  2,000  ft.  in 
height.     It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivulets ;  and 
in  the  S.  arc  numerous  lagoons,  from  which  great 
quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  by  the  Dutch. 
The  coasts,  which  arc  deeply  indented,  affonl 
f«veral  good  roadsteads,  of  which  Philipsburg  and 
Marigot  are  the  best.    The  soil  is  light,  strong, 
and  frequently  arid ;  but  it  is  tolerably  healthy. 
The  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the  island 
belongs  to  France,  forming  a  commune  of  the 
colony   of  Guadeloupe;  and  having  an  «rea  of 
5371   hectares,  of  which,  1,841   are  cuUivated, 
241  in  pasture,  674  in  woods,  and  2,616  unproduc- 
tive.    The   annual  produce  of  sugar   averages 
about  900,000  kilogs.,  syrup  about  11,000  kilogs., 
and  rum  50,000  gallons:  man^  cattle  are  also 
reared.    Pop.  of  the  French  division  about  3,600, 
five^ixtha  of  whom   were   slaves  up  to  1848. 
The  southern,  or  Dutch,  division  of  the  island  is 
less  fertile  and  richly  wooded  than  the  French, 
but  more  profitable,  on  account  of  the  salt  it 
prodactt^  which   is   sent    to  the   neighbouring 
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islands,  and  to  N.  America :  it  is  al!4o  estimated 
to  yield  annually  about  25,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  and 
130,000  galls,  of  rum.  The  Dutch  portion  ia  about 
as  populiius  as  the  French.  Nearly  all  the  white 
[}op.  of  St.  Martin  are  of  English  descent.  The 
Spaniards  first  colonised  this  inland,  but  aban- 
doned it  in  1G50 ;  aft«r  which  it  became  a  subject 
of  contention  between  the  French  and  Dutch, 
who  subsequently  divided  it  between  them.  It 
has  been  frequently  taken  bv  the  English. 

MARTINIQUE,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
in  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  France;  between 
lat.  140  23'  43"  ad'd  14°  52'  47"  N.,  and  long.  60^ 
46'  and  62°  15'  W.,  about  25  m.  SE.  Dominica, 
and  20  m.  N.  St.  Lucia;  length  NW.  to  SE., 
38    m. ;    average    breadth,  about  10  m.     Area 
estimated  at  98,782  hectares.    Pop.   135,991    in 
1861.    There   was    a  decline   of  population    of 
about  5,000  between  the  years  1851  and  1861. 
The  surface  of  the  island  gradually  rises  on  pro- 
ceeding inland,  and  mountain  ranges  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  country.    Their  loftiest  summita 
are  the  Montagne  Ptlee,  towards  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  island,  and   the  Pittm  du   Carbet ;    the 
former  rises  to  4,429  ft.,  the  latter  to  3,9(K)  ft., 
above    the   sea.     These,  and   other  mountains, 
are   evidently    extinct  volcanoes,    having  their 
characteristic  conical  form,  and  abounding  with 
lava  and  other  volcanic  products.    The  flanks  of 
the  mountains  are  mostly  covered  with  a  dense 
and  luxuriant  forest  vegetation,  and  are  in  many 
parts  under  culture  to  an  elevation  of  1,300  ft. 
About  a  third  part  of  the  island  consists  of  pretty 
level  land.    It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivulets ; 
but  of  these  only  three  or  four,  which  disembogue 
on  the  W.  coast,  are  navigable  in  any  part  of 
their  extent    At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island 
is  a  small  salt-lake.    The  coasts  present  many 
bays  and  inlets,  but  the  harbours  on  its  E.  side 
are  difiicult  of  access,  being  obstruct4>d  by  nume- 
rous islets,  and  extensive  ban  ks  of  madrepore.    On 
the  S.  side  is  the  bay  of  Marin ;  and  on  the  W, 
is  that  of  Fort  lioyal,  forming  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  Antilles :  in  the  N  W.  is  the  road- 
stead of  St.  Pierre,  where  ships  ride  safely,  except 
during  W.  winds.    The  mean  annual  'temp,  in 
the  plains  is  about  81©    the  maximum  in   tho 
shade  being  95°,  and  the  minimum  69°  Fah. ; 
but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes  during 
the  day,  and  land  breezes  at  night.    The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  excessive ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  85  inches  of  rain  fall 
annually.    Most  of  this  rain  descends  from  July 
to  Oct.,  a  period  of  the  year  termed  the  hivemage  ; 
when  the  hurricanes,  from  which  the  island  ha5 
often  suffered  severely,  are  most  frequent    Tho 
weather  for  the  remaining  9  mouths  is  generally 
fine ;  but  Martinique,  like  the  neighbouring  island 
of  St  Lucia,  is  very  unhealthy.    Mineral  springs 
are  abundant,  of  a  chalybeate,  saline,  or  siliceous 
nature,  and  useful  in  cutaneous  and  liver  com- 
plaints.   The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  disinte- 
grated pumice-stone,  intermixed  with  vegetable 
mould,   forming  a  light  and   very  fertile  soil. 
Of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  1861,  there  were 
20,516  hectares  devoted  to  the  sugar  cane,  the 
produce  being  28,240,400  kilogrammes  of  sugar, 
6,177,940    litres   of  svrup   and    molasses,    and 
4,545,200  litres  of  tafia,  or  rum.     In  the  same 
year,  there  were  under  coffee  411  hectares,  pro- 
ducing 155,875  kilogrammes  of  coffee,  while  276 
hectares,  producing  8,894,450  kilogrammes,  were 
devoted  to  cocoa,  and  12,035  hectares  to  general 
pro\'isions.    Of  secondary  produce,  there  need  be 
mentioned  only  cotton,  planted,  in  1861,  on  not 
more  than  17  hectares,  and  producing  303,250 
kilogrammes. 
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Of  late  years,  apiculture  has  made  considerable 
progress  m  Martinique.  The  plough  has  come 
more  into  use,  and  manuring  is  mure  extensively 
practised;  and  the  culture  of  the  suj^ar-cane,  to 
which  the  colonists  have  turned  their  chief  at- 
tention since  1820,  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  cane  is  of  two  kinds— the  Ouheitan  variety, 
and  the  yellow  cane  of  Batavia.  It  was  first 
naturalised  about  1660.  The  coffee  plant  was 
introduced  in  1723 ;  but  its  culture,  like  that  of 
most  other  products,  is  diminishing  in  favour  of 
sugar.  A  few  cloves,  and  some  other  spices,  are 
grown;  and  the  government  has  attempted, 
though  hitherto  with  little  success,  to  introduce 
tlie  culture  of  indigo.  Martinique  fonnerly  pro- 
duced a  large  supply  of  t<.>bacco,  but  it  is  now 
quite  insignificant.  Manioc,  bananas,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  maize  are  the  principal  farinaceous 
vegeubles.  The  island  has  about  40,000  head  of 
live  stock,  of  all  sorts ;  about  18,000  being  black 
cattle,  and  9,000  sheep.  There  are  several  earthen- 
ware and  tile  factories,  and  lime-kilns ;  these  are, 
however,  the  only  manufacturing  establishments 
in  Martinique.  Carpenters,  masons,  and  such-like 
workmen  are  pretty  numerous,  but  there  are  few  of 
any  other  description.  A  considerable  number  of 
people,  including  many  of  the  emancipated  slaves, 
are  employed  in  fishing;  and  between  400  and  600 
are  occupied  in  navigation  and  the  coasting  trade. 
Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Martinique  in  the  year  1861, 


PrinciiMl 

Xrtlcln 

D«flliistl«n  of  Esportt 

1B61 

Sugar   .    . 
Rnm     .    • 
Cocoa   .    . 
Coffee   .    . 
Codfish.    . 

Wines  •    • 

To  France      .    Total 

Tb  France      .    Total 

To  France     .    Total 

To  France      .    Total 

To  French  Colonies   . 
„  Foreign  Countries 

Total     . 

To  French  Colonies   . 
„  Foreign  Countries 

Total      . 

Fraoc* 
16,658,619 

1,529,401 

268,793 

65,464 

92.964 
86,086 

129,050 

76,891 
122,813 

199,204 

The  imports  concost  chiefly  of  salted  meat, 
butter,  and  fish,  com  flour,  pulse,  oils,  timber; 
cotton,  linen,  and  other  manufactured  goods; 
wines,  soap,  candles,  hardware,  jewellerv,  and 
apparel;  chiefly  from  France  and  the  trench 
colonics.  In  1861  the  value  of  the  imports 
amounted  to  30,976,600  francs,  or  1,239,060/.  In 
the  same  year,  369  French  vessels,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  68,467  tons,  entered,  and  339  left 
the  ports  of  the  island. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted 
by  a  pnvy  council,  composed  of  the  military  com- 
mandant, the  3  principal  civil  officers  of  the 
colony,  and  8  privy  councillors  nominated  by  the 
king;  and  in  a  colonial  council  of  30  members 
elected  for  6  years.  Every  indiWdual  of  French 
descent,  26  years  of  age,  bom  or  having  resided 
two  years  in  the  colony,  and  paying  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  300  fr.  a  year,  or  having  property  worth 
30,000  fr.,  may  be  an  cdector;  and  inhab.*  paving 
taxes,  or  possessing  property  of  double  the  above 
amount,  are  eligibk  to  the  colonial  council.  Mar- 
tinique is  divided  into  the  arronds.  of  Fort  Royal 
and  St  Pierre,  4  aantons,  and  26  communes. 
Justice  ia  administered  by  a  royal  court  at  Fort 
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Royal,  courts  of  assize  and  primary  jurisdiction  in 
each  arrond.,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  canttm. 
and  a  functionary,  uniting  both  the  dvil  and 
military  jurisdiction,  in  most  of  the  communes. 
The  military  force  amounts  to  2,020  men,  besides 
which  there  is  a  militia  of  4,103  men.  There  are 
3  schools  of  mutual  instraction,  2  in  the  cap.  and 
1  in  St,  Pierre;  and  primary  schools  in  almu«>t 
every  commune.  At  St.  Pierre  is  a  superiw 
female  seminary.  There  are  orphan  asylums, 
and  various  other  charities,  in  the  two  prmdpsl 
townSk 

Martinique  has  only  three  towns  worthv  of  men- 
tion. Fort  Roval,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  ]^.  shore  of  the  bay  of  same  name,  io 
the  SW.  part  of  the  island.  Pop.,  inc.  com.,  1 1  ,.)<)<  ^ 
It  is  well  built,  its  chief  public  edifices  being  the 
par.  church,  government  offices,  naval  storehouties, 
arsenal,  barracks,  hospital,  two  prisons,  and  the 
residence  of  the  pre/et  apoUolique^  the  snperior 
ecclesiastic  of  the  island.  It  is  defended  on  the 
N.  by  Fort  Bourbon,  and  on  the  S.  by  Fort  Louis 
on  a  small  peninsula,  by  which  it  is  shut  off  from 
its  port;  but  it  communicates  with  the  harbour 
by  a  canal,  cut  within  a  few  years.  Near  Fort 
Koyal  are  numerous  pleasant  countiy  readencee. 
St.  Pierre,  also  on  tne  W.  coast,  is  the  lai;^ 
town  in  the  French  W.  Indies.  La  Triaite,  on 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island,  has  a  pop.  of  4,600,  large  waiehouies,  a 
prison,  some  barracks,  a  hospital,  and  a  handsome 
church.  Its  roadstead  and  hartx>ur  are  secure; 
the  latter  has  good  holding-ground,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult of  access.  Its  entrance  was  formerly  protected 
by  a  fort,  now  in  ruins. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  m 
1493.  In  1635  it  was  settled  by  the  French.  In 
1762  the  English  took  it  from  the  latter,  bat  re- 
stored it  in  ^e  succeeding  year.  In  1794  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  En^luh,  who  gave  it  back  in 
1802 ;  it  came  a  third  time  into  British  possession 
in  1809,  and  was  finallv  restored  to  France  in 
1815.  Slavery  was  aboluhed  here,  as  in  all  other 
French  colonies,  in  1848.  The  Viscount  Beau- 
hamais,  and  his  wife  Josephine,  subsequently 
Mpoused  by  Napoleon  I.,  were  nadves  ox  Mar- 
tinique. 

MARYBOROUGH,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
Queen's  Co.,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  prov.  Le- 
ster, on  a  branch  of  the  Barrow,  46  m.  SW.  Dub- 
lin. Pop.  2,857  in  1861,  against  3,633  in  1841. 
The  town  is  straggling  and  meanly  bnilt.  The 
new  CO.  prison  has  75  cells  and  36  other  prisoners' 
rooms.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  has  accom- 
modation for  104  patients.  It  has  three  schooK 
one  for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  one  for  both, 
partly  supported  by  and  connected  with  the  Eda- 
cational  Board.  When  the  territoir  of  Leix  was 
made  shire-ground,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  this  place,  previously  a  U>rder 
fortress,  was  fixed  on  as  the  assize  town,  and 
named  frwn  the  reigning  queen.  It  changed 
masters  several  times  during  the  war  of  1641.  It 
has  several  good  public  buildings,  among  which 
are  the  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Catli.  chapel,  a  con- 
vent, Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meeting-hooses, 
the  infirmary  for  the  co.,  the  district  lunatic  asjr- 
lum  lately  erected  for  King*8  and  Queen's  Co0» 
Westmeath  and  Longford,  the  new  oo.  conrt-hcmM 
and  prison,  with  bainracks  and  achoolsi  It  is  a 
constabulary  station.  The  ccMrporation,  under  a 
charter  of  Elizabeth,  in  1570,  consists  of  a  boigo- 
master,  two  bailiffs,  and  an  indefinite  onmber  of 
burgesses  and  freemen.  It  retaraed  2  mems.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  dis- 
franchised. The  assizes  for  the  oo.  are  held  here; 
and  general  assizes  in  April  and  October,  and 
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prity  .sessions  weekly.  Kathlea(nic,  the  seat  of 
Lonl  Congleton,  and  Ballyfin,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  C(^te,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  SUtes  of  N. 
America,  on  both  sides  Chesapeake  Bav,  between 
liiu  3«o  and  39©  40^  N.,  and  long.  75®  and  79°  20' 
W.,  having  N.  Pennsylvania,  W.  and  SW.  Vir- 
ginia, E.  Delaware,  and  SE.  the  Atlantic.    Area, 
9,356  sq.  mUes:  pop.  687,049  in  1861.    The  two 
portions  into  which  Chesapeake  Bay  divides  the 
state  are  called  the  E.  and  W.  shores:  the  former 
hems  low,  undulating,  and  alluvial,  while  that  on 
the  \V .  side,  though  at  first  of  the  same  character, 
crailaally  rises  on  proceeding  westward ;  and  the 
>'W.  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  some  offsets 
of  the  AUeghanios,  which  have  an  elevation  of 
alfout  3,000  ft.    The  Potomac,  which  divides  the 
atate  from  Vii^^nia,  and  the  Susijuehannah,  which 
falU  into  the  innermost  extremity  of  Chesapeake 
liay,  are  the  only  considerable  rivers.    The  climate 
of  the  hiU  country  is  healthy  and  agreeable ;  but 
along  the  coast  the  heats  in  summer  are  some- 
times oppressive,  and  destructive  fevers  frequently 
prcvaiL    The  mean  annual  temp,  at  Baltimore  is 
atxmt  53^  Fahr.    The  soil  is  particularly  fertile  in 
the  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
W. :  but  elsewhere  it  is  of  various  qu^ities,  and 
towarda  the  coast  b  often  sterile.    Large  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  wheat,  of  a  variety  supposed  to 
\»c  peculiar  to  this  state,  is  raised,  especially  on  the 
K.  shore:  the  crop,  however,  is  rather  precarious; 
and  Indian  com  is  the  principal  produce.    Tobacco 
is!  the  other  great  staple,  and  is  grown  almost  ex- 
rluAively  on  the  W.  shore.     (For  an  account  of 
the  quantities  of  these  staples  inspected  in  Mary- 
land, a«e  Baltimore.)    Most  part  of  the  products 
<»f  the  more  N.,  and  some  common  to  the  more  S. 
states,  are  cultivated.    Fruits  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  grown  in  abundance ;  cotton  is  raised  chieiiy 
for  domestic  purposes;  and  hemp  and  flax  are 
grown  in  the  W.    The  forests  abound  with  trees, 
producing  moMtf  which  feeds  great  numbers  of 
tidf^s.     Beef  and  mutton  are  plentiful,  and  large 
quantities  of  provisions  are  shipped  from  Balti- 
more.   The  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on  in  the 
bay  and  along  the  coast.    Coal  of  good  qualitv  is 
found  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  in  two  principal 
fields,  one  of  which  extends  over  an  area  of  400 
sq.  m.     Iron  is  everywhere   abundant,  and  the 
l>c>;;-ore  wrought  on  the  £.  shore  yields  at  an 
average  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  metal.    Sul- 
phnrpt  of  copper,  chrome  and  alum  earths,  green 
vitriol,  and  variotu  fine  marbles  are  among  the 
«tther  mineral  products.    The  manufactuxes  con- 
►Ut  principally  of  ooane  cotton  fabrics,  and  of 
honlware,  salts,  and  earthenware.    The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  flour  and  tobacco ;  and,  next 
to  these,  lumber,  iron,  Indian  com, pork,  flax  seed, 
and  beans. 

The  canals  and  railways  (^  Maryland  are  on  a 
lar^  scale.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  in- 
tf'nclcd  to  unite  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of 
Ctdumbia,  with  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  was  com- 
menced in  1828,  and  completed  in  1845.  It  is 
irenenlly  from  60  to  70  ft,  wide,  though  in  parts 
it  is  contracted  to  50  and  expanded  to  160  fL  :  its 
depth  is  6  f L  The  rise  to  William's  Port,  105  m. 
from  Georgetown,  is  353  ft.,  which  u  overcome  by 
4 1  locks  100  ft  long  by  15  ft.  wide.  There  are  in 
this  distance  119  culverts  and  6  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  is  1,714  ft.  long :  the  culverts,  aqueducts, 
and  locks  are  all  buHt  of  solid  stone  masonry. 
The  aggregate  length  of  the  railroads  in  Mary- 
land, in  1868,  amounted  to  above  500  miles ;  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  is  one  of  the  most 
siupendoos  Works  of  the   kind   undertaken   in 
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America.  Its  length  is  above  300  m.,  within 
which  a  rise  of  885  ft.  must  be  o%'ercomc.  The 
legislative  government  is  vested  in  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  delegates,  together  styled  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  The  H.  of  Deleg.,  com- 
prising 74  membeirs  in  1864,  is  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  votes  of  all  the  white  male  citizens 
above  21  yean  of  age,  who  have  resided  a  year  in 
the  state,  and  6  months  in  the  county  for  which 
votes  are  tendered.  The  senate,  composed  of  22 
members  in  1864,  is  elected  every  6th  year.  The 
governor  and  executive  council  are  elected  an- 
nually by  the  people,  and  appoint  all  subordinate 
officers  of  state. 

Annapolis  is  the  seat  of  the  state  government ; 
but  Baltimore  is  the  commercial  capital,  and,  in 
pop.  and  importance,  the  fourth  city  of  the  Union. 
(See  Baltimore.)  Maryland  b  divided  into  20 
counties,  Frederick,  Hagursburg,  and  William's 
Port  are  the  other  principal  towns,  and  8  judicial 
dist  ricts,  each  comprising  2, 3,  or  4  counties.  £ach 
of  these  districts  has  a  cliief  judge  and  2  asso- 
ciates, the  6  chief  judges  constituting  the  court 
of  appeal  for  the  state.  Judges  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour.  Mairland  has  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  free  schools,  the  revenue  of 
which,  in  1863,  amounted  to  154,073  dollars,  and 
possesses  several  large  and  important  colleges, 
including  Maryland  University  and  St  Marv's 
College,  with  a  library  of  12,000  vols.,  at  BaUi- 
more;  St.  John^s  College,  at  Annapolis;  Mount 
St,  Mary's,  and  at  Emmitsburg.  llie  agg.  state 
debt  amounted  to  14,899,050  dollars  on  the  30th 
SepL  1862.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics  or  Methodists. 

Maryland  was  first  colonised  by  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  about  200  Rom.  Catholic  emigrants  in  1634. 
It  remained  a  proprietary'  government  until  the  re- 
volution of  1688,  when  it  became  a  royal  prov. ; 
but  in  ^16  it  was  restored  to  the  descendants  of 
its  original  possessor,  and  retained  by  them  till  the 
independence  of  America.  Its  constitution  was 
formed  in  1776.  and  dates  next  in  order  to  that  of 
Virginia;  it  has,  however,  received  several  im- 
portant alterations  and  amendments  at  different 
periods. 

MARYPORT,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  co. 
Cumberland,  par.  of  Cross  Canonby,  Allerdale 
Ward,  on  the  Solwav  Frith,  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ellen,  25  m.  SVV.  Cariisle,  on  the  Cariisle  and 
Maryport  railway.  Pop.  6,037  in  1861.  The  town 
is  neat  and  well-built,  and,  from  its  salubrity,  is 
much  frequented  by  summer  visitors.  A  moideni 
town-hall  and  sundry  places  of  worship  are  its 
chief  public  edifices.  A  national  school  furnishes 
instruction  to  children  of  both  sexes,  and  there  is 
a  school  of  industry  for  ^rla.  The  present  im- 
portance of  Maryport.,  which,  in  1750,  was  a  mere 
hamlet,  is  attributable  to  the  rise  of  an  extensive 
coal-trade  with  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  has  also 
ship-building  yards;  and  sail-cloth,  ropes,  and 
blocks  are  made  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale.  A 
pier  has  been  erected,  and  there  are  commodious 
quays  and  staiths :  but  the  hai^ur  dries  at  low 
water,  and  has  only  12  ft.  at  high  water  springs, 
and  8  at  neaps. 

MASCALL,  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily, 
intend.  Catania,  cap.  canton,  at  the  E.  base  of 
Mount  iEtna,  on  a  small  river,  about  2  m.  from  the 
sea,  and  10  m.  SW.;Taormina.  Pop.  3,068  in  1862. 
Its  district  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  town 
was  formerly  flourishing,  but  it  b  now  rapidly  de- 
caying, while  several  or  its  dependent  villages  are 
{proportionally  thriving  and  increasing,  partica- 
arly  Giarre  and  Riposto. 

MASSA- CARRARA  (former  DUCHY  OF). 
See  MoDEKA. 
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MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union,  in  the  dist. 
known  by  the  name  of  New  England.  Massa- 
chusetts, though  comparatively  small,  'w  one  of 
the  most  important  and  flourishing  states  forming 
part  of  the  great  rejiublic.  It  extends  lx;tween  lat. 
41°  13'  and  42°  52'  N.,  and  long.  60O  oO'  and  73° 
30'  W. ;  having  N.  Vermont  and  N.  Hampshire, 
W.  New  York,  S,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  E.  the  Atlantic,  the  islands  of  Martha's 
Vinevard  and  Nantucket  being  comprised  in  this 
BtatcT  Greatest  length.  VVNW.  and  ESE.,  190  m.; 
ordinary  breadth,  between  40  and  60  m.:  area, 
7,800  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,231,(K)I>  in  18(10.  In  1830,  the 
pop.  was  610,408.  (tenerally  speaking,  the  country 
ascends  according  to  the  distance  inlan<l,  the  gene- 
ral slope  being  from  W.  to  E.  The  coast  presents 
a  capacious,  deep,  and  admirable  bay,  between 
Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod ;  from  which  the  state 
has  derived  its  name.  A  sandy  and  in  some  parts 
marshy  plain  extends  several  miles  into  the  mte- 
nor :  this  is  abruptly  succeeded  by  a  hilly  country, 
which  occupies  all  the  ceutral  part«  of  the  state, 
abounding  with  valleys  of  various  extent,  nu- 
merous rivers,  and  extensive  pine  plains.  The 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  separates  this  re- 
gion from  the  third,  or  mountainous,  or  most 
westerly  division  of  the  state.  It  is  well  watered, 
but  nolarge  river  rises  within  it  Next  to  the 
Connecticut,  the  chief  is  the  Merrimac,  which 
runs  through  its  NE.  parts,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Boston.  There  are  no  large  lakes,  but  nu- 
merous ponds.  The  climate  varies  according  to 
elevation ;  but  is  generally  dry  and  healthy,  and 
the  atmosphere  serene.  The'  thermometer,  it  is 
said,  in  the  plains,  during  summer,  often  exceeds 
77°  Fidir.,  and  sometimes  rises  to  100°.  In  some 
of  the  central  and  W.  districts  the  soil  is  strong 
and  rich;  but  in  general  it  is  poor  rather  than 
otherwise,  though  the  active  perseverance  of  its 
inhab.  and  good  cultivation  have  rendered  it  highly 
productive.  In  no  part  of  the  U.  S.  have  greater 
advances  been  made  in  agriculture,  but  latterly 
the  pre-eminence  of  Massachusetts  in  this  respect 
has  not  been  maintained,  and  her  crops  have  de- 
clined. Maize,  Tye,wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  hops,  flax,  and  hemp  are  the 
chief  agricultural  products.  Great  quantities  of 
cider  also  are  made,  and  fruits  and  garden  vege- 
tables extensively  gro^Ti.  But,  notwithstanding, 
Massachusetts  is  indebted  to  the  Southern  states, 
especially  to  N.  York,  Mai^'land,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  by  far  the  l«i>(e8t  portion  of  her  supplies 
of  flour  and  com;  and  to  these  and  the  other 
states  she  is  indebted  for  cotton,  staves,  and  coal. 
Beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese  are  of  excellent 
<)uality,  and  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  considerable 
article  of  export;  the  W.  part  of  the  state  is  es- 
j>ecially  distinguished  for  its  extensive  dairies, 
rravcllers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  cheerful  ap- 
pearance and  flourishing  condition  of  the  nirol 
districts  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  of  the 
villages,  from  Northampton  to  Boston,  Belcher- 
town,  Ware,  and  Worcester  are  handsomely  laid 
out,  and  comfortable  places;  and  every  thhig 
about  them  is  so  neat,  and  so  much  in  order,  that 
it  b  delightful  to  see  them.  About  Northampton 
tliere  is  more  appearance  of  real  comfort  and  beau- 
tiful village  scenery  than  I  have  seen  any  where 
else.  Agriculture  is  here,  however,  of  inferior  im- 
portance to  manufactures  and  commerce,  in  which 
Alassachuaetts  ranks  second  perhaps  to  no  state  in 
the  Union,  unless  it  be  New  York.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  are  said  to  be  invested  in 
manufacturing  stock,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
is  employed  in  Lowell,  which,  next  to  Pittsburg, 
is  the  chW  manufacturing  town  in  the  U.  States, 


and  may  be  styled  the  Jfancheatcr  of  Amerira. 
(See  LowKLu)  Next  to  cotton  gi^jds,  boot*'  anl 
shoes  are  the  chief  manufactured  articles;  fruni  A 
to  4  million  pairs  arc  annually  made  at  Lyim  an>i 
other  ])laces  in  this  state,  principally  for  exp<»rt  to 
the  Southern  states  and  the  W.  Indies.  S|»irit', 
leather,  cordage,  wrought  and  cast  iron,  nails 
woollens,  paper,  straw  bonnets,  bats,  oil,  and  mus- 
kets, are  the  other  principal  manufactures.  There 
is  a  laige  national  establishment  for  the  mtnufar- 
ture  of  arms  at  Springfield.  There  are  numomu* 
iron  mines,  and  some  also  of  lead.  Excelieni 
marble  and  granite,  slate,  and  lime-stone  are  oU- 
tainetl.  The  whale,  cod,  and  other  fisheries  of  the 
U.  States  centre  principally  in  Massachusetts,  an-i 
are  at  once  a  pnncipal  employment  and  a  moi^t 
productive  source  of  wealth.  The  chief  expons  of 
this  state,  excluHive  of  its  manufactures  and  the 
produce  of  its  fisheries,  are  beef,  pork,  lomber. 
spirits,  and  flax  seed.  During  the  year  1862,  tb« 
total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  state  amount<4 
to  23,826,260  dollars,  while  the  total  exports  of 
domcHtic  and  foreign  produce  were  of  the  value  of 
16,572,736  dollars.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
cleared  at  ports  in  Massachusetts,  in  1862,  wa^ 
3,088,  of  599,176  tons  burthen;  while  there  ar- 
rived 3,427  vessels,  of  735,494  tons. 

Till  lately  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  had 
a  greater  number  of  members  than  that  of  any 
other  state  of  the  Union ;  but  the  amended  consti- 
tution of  1840  reduced  the  senate  to  40  roenii^; 
and  the  number  of  representatives  to  240,  elected 
annually  by  the  people,  Tlie  right  of  election  i* 
in  every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age  who  ha 
resided  within  the  st-ate  for  a  year,  and  withia  the 
town  or  district  for  which  he  desires  to  vote  for  G 
months  preceding  the  election.  Elections  take 
place  annually  for  senators,  representatives,  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  council  of  9 
mems.,  intended  to  assist  the  executive,  and  cho^n 
from  among  the  people  at  large  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  senators  and  repi^sentatives.  'The  salary  of  the 
governor  is  3,500  dollars  a  year.  The  sapreme 
court  of  justice  sits  at  Boston ;  it  consists  of  a  cliicf 
'ustice,  4  assistant  judges,  and  other  officers.  There 
is  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  other  courts  are 
estAblished  in  each  co. :  the  different  judges  of  all 
the  courts  are  appointed  by  the  govera(v  and 
council,  and  hold  office  during  *  ^ood  behariour.' 
Every  able-bodied  white  male  dtisen  between  IS 
and  45  (with  certain  exceptions)  is  required  to  en- 
rol himself  in  the  militia;  but  the  active  militLt 
consists  of  only  10,000  men,  called  out  at  diffrnnt 
time«.  Education  is  very  widely  diffused.  Tlie 
number  of  public  schools,  in  1862,  was  4.605.  an<i 
the  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  223,218,  out  of 
a  population  of  234,252,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen.  The  principal  educ&rional  establish- 
ments are  —  Harward  university,  near  Boston ; 
Phillips,  Dummer,  Leicester  and  Derby  academics ; 
William's  and  Amherst  colleges;  several  th(t>K>- 
gical  semuiaries,  and  other  special  schools.  Leaninl 
societies,  mechanics'  institutes,  lyceums,  readini: 
societies,  and  public  libraries  are  numoxnia.  Tlie 
number  of  churches  as  compared  with  the  pi>p.  I* 
greater  in  this  than  in  an}'  other  state  of  the  t  nion : 
and  the  inhabs.  are  distinguished  by  their  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  and  good  moraK  The  public 
debt  at  the  close  of  1863  amounted  to  11,129,578 
dollars. 

This  state  was  first  permanently  settled  br  a 
party  of  emigrants  from  England,  who  land<^ 
at  Plymouth  m  1620.  Another  settlement  wv 
formed  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  both  were  onited  by 
charter  under  the  same  govemm^it  with  Blaine 
in  1692.  The  first  engagement  with  the  forc«s  of 
the  mother  country  occuired  at  Lejougton  in  this 


MASSA-DUCALE 

•tate,  19tli  April,  1775.  Maasachusctts  sends  ten 
members  to  consreas. 

MASSA-DUCALE,  or  DI-CARRARA,  a  town 
of  North  Italy,  prov.  Massa  e  Carrara,  on  the  road 
between  Genoa  and  Leprhom,  8  m.  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  28  m.  NW.  Lucca.  Pop.  15,068  in 
1862.  The  town  in  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
and  salubri^  of  its  situation,  and  is  clean  and 
well  bnilt ;  but  has  few  remarkable  editices.  Its 
ancient  cathedral  was  pulled  down  by  £liza  Bac- 
doccbi,  sister  of  Napoleon,  when  aueen  of  Etruria, 
on  account  of  ita  being  too  near  tne  royal  palace. 
It  has  an  academy  of  sculpture  and  architecture, 
a  seminary,  college,  ho^ital,  public  librar>',  and 
an  old  castle  now  used  as  a  ])rison.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs 
and  some  trade  in  soap,  oil,  and  other  a^cultural 
products,  and  in  the  fine  marble  of  its  vicinity. 

MASSAFKA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  pn>v. 
I^i-ce,  cap.  canton,  on  the  road  from  Bari  to 
Taranto,  10  m.  NW.  the  last  named  city.  Pop. 
*.*M2  in  1862.  Maasafra  is  prettily  situated  on 
tfae  slope  of  a  hill  interspersed  with  tufts  of  tree« 
and  sihruba ;  bnt,  when  near  it,  it  assumes  a  most 
singnlar  appearance.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
is  perforated  and  worked  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
shapes.  The  houses  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  nar- 
row valley,  or  rather  chasm,  worked  through  the 
n)ck  by  the  action  of  running  water.  The  town 
i«>  walled,  and  is  conjectured  by  some  authon  to 
(•ccupy  the  site  of  the  Metmipia  of  antiquity ;  but 
fathers  contend  that  Messagiia,  between  Oria  and 
Brindirii,  ia  the  modem  representative  of  that  city. 

MESS  AT,  a  town  of  France,  den.  Ariibge,  cap. 
canu  in  a  fertile  valley,  14  m.  WSW.  Foix.  Pop. 
4.031  in  1861.  There' are  in  its  vicinity  numerous 
iToti  mines,  the  working  of  which  employs  a  con- 
Mderable  portion  of  the  people. 

MASUAH,  the  princi|ml  sea-port  of  Abyssuiia, 
on  the  Ked  Sea,  on  an  islaiMi  separated  from  the 
cfintinent  bv  the  narrow  but  de<*p  channel  of 
Adowa,  250'm.  NE,  C^ondar.  and  420  m.  S.  bv  £. 
Djidda ;  Ut,  15°  Hr  45"  N.,  long.  S^  24'  K  I'op. 
eiktiro.  at  12,000  in  1862.  The  island  in  which 
Massuah  stands  ia  only  about  ^  m.  in  length  and 
i^  m.  in  breadth,  one-third  of  ira  extent  being 
occupied  by  honsea.  The  town  has  several  stone 
houses,  two  stories  high ;  but  moat  of  them  are  iu 
ruins.  The  other  dwellings  are  mere  huts,  built, 
as  in  Arabia,  with  poles  and  bent  grass.  The 
only  pablic  buildings  are  four  mosques,  of  small 
^ize  and  rude  arclutecture.  Owing  to  the  total 
abiMpnce  of  springs,  water  is  vcr}^  scarce,  and  is 
collected  in  large  public  tanks,  that  occupy  nearlv 
a  third  part  of  the  island.  The  harbour,  though 
having  a  narrow  entrance,  can  accommodate  about 
fifty  veseels ;  and  is  safe,  deep,  and  easily  aoces- 
Mbie.  The  trade  carried  on  between  Masnah  and 
the  ports  of  Arabia  ia  of  considerable  importance. 
From  Djidda  are  brought  many  articles  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture,  embroidered  velvets,  arms, 
irlass-ware,  silks,  and  satins;  while  Mocha  fur- 
iii^hea  Indian  fabrics  of  every  quality,  from  the 
tinest  mnalina  to  the  coarse  Surat  cloths,  used  as 
articles  of  dress  in  a  great  part  of  Africa.  The  ex- 
(lorts  comprise  a  considerable  number  of  slaves, 
gokl-dust,  ivor^',  rhinoceros'  horns,  and  com, 
brought  from  the  interior  by  a  laige  caravan,  which 
arrives  in  Feb.  The  Naybe  demands  10  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  on  all  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
same  amount  of  duty  ia  levied  by  tne  Imam. 

MASULIPATAM.  See  Circars  (Northkrn). 

Masuupatam,  a  fcvtress  and  town  of  British 
India,  presid.  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  on 
the  Coromandd  coast,  280  m.  NNE.  Madras;  lat. 
16°  16'  N.,  long.  8lo  14'  E.  The  fort  is  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  8U0  yds.  by  600,  in  the  midst  of  a  salt 
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morass,  and  close  to  a  canal  communicating  with 
the  Krishna.  By  means  of  this  canal,  the  sur- 
rounding country  may  be  entirely  inundated,  a 
circumstance  consrituting  the  chief  strength  of 
the  place.  The  pettah,  or  native  town,  is  about 
1^  m.  to  the  NW.;  it  is  very  extensive,  and,  for 
a  Hindoo  town,  tolerably  well  built.  Masulipa- 
tam  stands  on  the  only  part  of  the  Commandel 
coast  which  is  not  beat  with  a  heav^  surf.  Itn 
port  receives  vessels  of  800  tons ;  and  it  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
with  Bengal,  China,  Birmah,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 
Its  commerce  is  now,  however,  greatly  fallen  off, 
and  scarcely  extends  beyond  Calcutta  on  one  sido 
and  Russorah  on  the  other.  Its  chief  exports  an; 
piece  goods  and  tobacco.  The  chintzes  of  Masuli- 
patam,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  Europe,  have 
been  long  and  deser\'edly  celebrated,  and  are  very 
generally  worn  in  some  part*,  especially  in  Persia, 
'rhis  town  is  the  residence  of  the  district  collector 
and  judge.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Bhamenee 
sovereigns  of  the  Decca,  in  1480,  ceded  to  the 
French  in  1751,  and  taken  by  the  British  in  17i>i). 

MATANZAS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cuba,  ranking 
next  to  the  Havannah,  in  commercial  imponance, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  bav,  52  m.  E.  Havannah ;  lat.  23°  2'  28"  N., 
long.  81©  37' 44"  W.  P<ip.  19,852  in  1857.  The 
town  is  pretty  well  built,  has  some  gocnl  streets, 
and  alx>ut  one-third  part  cf  its  houses  are  of  stone. 
It  has  a  large  hospital,  a  good  par.  church,  bar- 
racks, theatre,  two  market-places,  and  two  printing 
offices:  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  considerablo 
sugar  n»tinen',  iK'longing  to  an  English  fimi.  The 
bay  of  Matanzas,  defended  by  the  castle  of  San 
Severino,  u  extcn.^ive,  and  is  exposed  only  to  th^ 
NE.  wind.  The  harbour,  in  front  of  the  city,  i^ 
protected  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  4  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face, which  serves  as  a  natural  breakwater,  to  de- 
fend the  ve.HHcls  at  anchor  within  it  from  the  swell. 
'ITicreare  two  channels  by  which  to  enter,  the  one 
by  the  N.,  the  other  by  the  S.  end  of  the  ledge  ; 
but  the  S.  channel  is  tit  only  for  coasting  vessels. 
There  are  two  rivers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  town, 
which  deiKtsit  so  much  mud  at  their  mouths  as 
greatly  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  anchorage 
ground,  and  render  it  necessary  to  load  and  dis- 
chai^  the  shipping  by  lighters  and  launches. 

Matanzas,  though  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  this  noble  island,  was  an  incon-> 
siderable  place  till  within  the  last  forty  year<. 
Under  the  old  colonial  government  it  was  merely 
a  subsidiary  port  to  the  Havannah,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  direct  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries;  but  this  impolitic  restriction 
being  removed  in  1809,  Matanzas  immediately 
became  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade;  and 
the  town  and  its  commerce  have  since  continued 
to  increase,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  cnltivation 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  other  colonial  staples  in 
the  adjoining  districts. 

MATARO  (an.  ///«ro),  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  20  m.  NE.  Barcelona.  Pop.  15,860 
in  1857.  The  more  ancient  or  Moorish  portion  of 
the  town  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  at  a  i^ort 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls :  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Riera,  which  is  wide  and 
straight,  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  and  forming 
an  agreeable  promenade.  The  new  town,  which 
stretches  eastward  along  the  sea-shore,  is  much 
larger  and  more  regularly  built,  with  wide  streets 
and  respectable  houses.  A  parish  church  and  a 
general  hospital,  with  two  or  three  large  buildings 
formerly  used  as  monasteries,  are  the  only  public 
editices.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  ita  red  wine  and  brandy,  much  of  which  is  ex- 
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ported  to  the  U.  States.  Its  doth  fabrics  have 
much  declined ;  bat,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
colonies,  its  exports  of  cotton-prints,  ribands,  and 
lace  have  become  quite  inconsiderable.  The  port 
has  a  ship-building  yard,  and  there  is  good  an- 
chorage for  merchant-ships  close  in  shore.  The 
neighbourhood  is  ver}'  picturesque,  and  the  coun- 
try-houses and  cottages  have  an  air  of  greater 
neatness  and  comfort;  the  vrindows  are  glazed, 
and  the  in  sides  of  the  dwellings  display  a  good 
stock  of  furniture.  No  beggars  and  fewer  ragged 
people  are  seen ;  industry  is  endently  active ;  the 
l^und  is  better  cleared,  fences  (made  of  the  Ame- 
rican aloe)  are  more  general  and  more  neatly  con- 
structed ;  nobody  is  seen  basking  in  the  sun.  In 
short,  there  is  a  new  order  of  things,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. 

MllTHURA,  or  MUTl'RA,  a  celebrated  town 
and  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Hindostan.  prov.  Agra, 
on  the  Jumna,  30  ro.  NW.  Agra;  lat,  27°  31'  N., 
long.  77<>  33'  E.    It  is  highly  venerated  by  the 
Hindoos,  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  tlieir 
deity  Krishna,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  con- 
tinued street  of  temples  and  ghauts,  which,  though 
they  do  not  exhibi:  the  architectural  magnificence 
of  similar  structures  in  S.  India,  have,  neverthe- 
less, considerable  elegance  and  richness.    Mathura 
was  taken  in  1019  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghiznee,  who 
despoiled  it  of  an  immense  quantity  of  gold,  silver, 
and  gems,  threw  down  many  of  its  temples,  and 
desecrated  others  by  con\'erting  them  into  mosques. 
Under  Acbar  and  his  successors,  however,  the  Hin- 
doos were  permitted  to  rebuild  and  improve  the 
city;  and  a  temple,  erected  about  that  period,  is 
said  to  have  cost  60  lacs  of  rupees.     But  thb 
splendid  edifice  was  destroyed  by  Aurungzebe, 
who  built  on  the  spot  a  mosque  with  the  materials. 
Another  large  mosque,  built  by  a  Mohammedan 
governor,  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.    Some  ex- 
tensive cantonments  are  separated  from  the  town 
hy  an  inten'al  of  broken  ground  covered  with 
ruins.    Mathura  has  a  fort,  m  which  is  an  obser- 
vatory, founded  by  the  rajah  Jye-Singh  of  Jye- 
poor.    At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  the 
nead-quarters  of  the  commander  of  Scindia's  in- 
fantry :  it  was  however  taken»  without  opposition, 
by  the  British  in  1803. 
"  MATLOCK,  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  waters,  hand.  Wirksworth, 
CO.  Derbv,  on  the  Denvent,  H  m.  N.  by  W.  Derby, 
125  m.  l^NW.  I  ondon  by  road,  and  141  m.  by  Mid- 
land railway.    Pop.  of  par.  4,252  in  1861.    Area 
uf  par.  3,960  acres.    The  place  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated, partly  in  a  vallev  and  partly  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  rising  E.  from  t^e  Derwent^  here  crossed  by 
a  neat  stone  bridge :  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone. 
The  church,  picturesquelv  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  above  the  river,  and 
embosomed  m  trees,  is  a  small  edifice,  in  the  per- 
pendicular English  style,  with  a  square  tower  at 
Its  W.  end :  the  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  of  Lincoln.     There  are  four  places  of 
Worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  other  dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday  schools, 
providing  religious  instruction  for  between  400  and 
500  children  of  both  sexes.    There  is  also  an  en- 
dowed school,  for  clothing  and  educating  30  boys. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  paper, 
land  the  lead  mines  in  the  neighbouring  hills  em- 
ploy about  150  hands.    A  museum  of  mineralogy 
contains  a  gteat  many^  valuable  specimens  of  ore 
peculiar  to  this  distnct.    Visitors  purchase  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Derbvshire  spar ;  but  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  inhab.  is  on  the  supply  of 
those  who  come  here  during  summer,  to  use  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  considered  beneficial  in 
cases  of  glandular  affecticms,  scrofida,  bilious  dis- 
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ciders,  pulmonary  complaints,  and  diabetes^  The 
springs,  which  first  attracted  notice  for  their  me- 
dicinal qualities  in  1698,  wfien  the  first,  or  old, 
bath  was  bidlt.  are  about  1^  ro.  S.  of  MaUock,  on 
the  W.  bank  of^  the  river ;  and  here  are  the  hotels 
libraries,  and  lodging-houses,  to  which  the  visitors 
chietiy  resort.  Other  two  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered, each  of  which  is  now  enclosed,  with  a 
handsome  edifice,  conveniently  fitted  up  with 
baths  and  pump-rooms.  The  waters  have  a  tem- 
perature of  about  66°  or  GS9  Fahr.,  and  hold  in 
solution  only  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  their  specific  gravity  being  less  than  that  of 
ordinary  water:  it  would  hence  appear,  thc«gh 
having  a  lower  temperature,  greatly  to  resemble 
the  Buxton  and  Bristol  waters. 

The  scenery  of  Matlock-dale  is  pecnliariy  pc> 
turesque  and  romantic,  diversified  with  m^xoi 
beetling  crags,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  fine 
verdure  of  the  valley;  the  most  prominent  ol^ects 
being  the  High  Tor  and  Masson  HilL  The  former 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  about  300  ft.,  the 
upper  half  of  which  is  a  broad  mass  of  nakei 
brimTi  rock,  from  which  fragments  often  fall  icto 
the  river  which  flows  immediatel}*^  below,  ofa»tnKt- 
ing  the  channel,  and  greatly  increasing  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  stream  after  heavy  rains.  Op¥«)- 
site  Ihe  High  Tor,  but  of  a  less  bold  though  lol^ier 
character,  is  Masson  Hill;  on  the  summit  of  which 
are  the  heights  of  Abraham,  rising  about  ToC'  fL 
above  the  river,  and  not  only  owlooking  the 
whole  dale,  but  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Derbyshire.  WilJcrsi*'T 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Arkwrigbt,  son  of  the  gra: 
founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  stands  cc  a 
commanding  eminence  £.  of  the  DerwenL 

MAUCHLINE,  a  neat  village  of  Scotland,  c^ 
Avr,  on  an  eminence  1  m.  X.  from  the  river  Arr, 
2f  m.  S.  by  W.  Glas^jow.  Pop.  1,414  in  1»<^1. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  the  par.  churdft.  Five 
church,  and  a  chapel  of  the  Associate  Synod.  It 
has  a  woollen  mill,  which  employs  about  25  hands; 
and  hand-loom  weaving  and  tambouring  for  the 
Glasgow  manufacturers  employ  about  WO  hands. 
It  has  also  a  manufacture  of  beautiftilly  j^itnted 
and  varnished  wooden  snufT-boxes,  similar  to  those 
made  at  Cumnock  and  Laurence  Kirk. 

This  place,  trifling  as  it  is,  has  been  '  married  te 
immortal  verse.'  Bums  lived  for  neariy  9  years 
at  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  ^  m.  X.  of  the  viBajce: 
and  Mauchline  was  the  birthplace  of  *  bonnie  Jeai^.' 
and  is  the  scene  of  two  of  his  inimitable  poems, 
*  The  Jolly  Beggars'  and  •  The  Holv  Fair.* 

MAULSiAIN,  or  MOUOIEIN,  a' sea-port  t<-«ra 
of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  cap.  British  pn:*^. 
Martaban,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  ri\'er  Thaa- 
lueng,  having  N.  the  Biimese  town  of  Martabsr. 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  W.  the  tslan^I 
of  Balu,  which  serves  as  a  natural  breakwater  t» 
defend  the  port  from  the  heavy  seas  that  vouL! 
otherwise  be  thrown  in  from  the  W.,  100  ro.  SSK 
Rangoon,  27  m.  NXE.  Amherst;  lat,  16*  »  S*/' 
N.,  long.  97^  85'  6"  £.  It  was  founded  so  hite  as 
1825,  when  the  Mte  was  selected  by  Sir  A.  Casip- 
bell,  as  eligible  as  well  for  a  comtnercial  tt  t  mili- 
tary station.  It  is  about  200  fu  i^>ove  the  kvcl  c/ 
the  river,  and  extensive  and  fertile  plains  iMecck 
eastwards  from  it  towards  the  mountaina.  Its  port 
is  good,  and,  from  its  extensive  command  of  is- 
temal  navigation,  it  promises  to  beoome  a  coc- 
siderable  emporium.  The  principal  article*  <f 
export  are  teak  timber  and  rice ;  Iwt  these  is  a]e«<* 
a  considerable  export  of  Pegu  cutch,  stic-Iac,bet«4- 
nut,  ivory,  cocoa-nut,  sapan  wood,  and  rice.  Tbf 
imports  oonstst  of  European  cott«in  goods  aftd 
marine  stores.  The  principal  trade  of  the  plao 
is  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  Rangoon,  and  Peoaaig. 
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The  principal  article  of  oomroeice  at  Maulmain 
i%  teak  timber,  with  which  fh>ni  25  to  30  ships 
annaally  load  for  Englaud.  Ship-building  is  well 
adapted  to  the  place,  and  some  of  the  finest  teak 
ships  in  the  world  have  been  built  here.  There 
are  several  dry  docks,  thoogh  not  of  a  very  efficient 
desrription,  for  repairing  vessels. 

MAURA  (SANTA)  (an.  Leucaa),  one  of  the 
Ionian  Iidands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  and  bclonG^ng  to 
Cireece,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a  channel 
about  100  yards  broad,  and  so  shallow  as  in  some 
places  to  be  fordable :  48  m.  SE.  Corfu,  and  7  m. 
X.  Ophalonia,  its  cap.  Amaxichi  being  in  lat. 
330  .W  15"  N.,  long.  20°  43'  E.    Length,  28  m. ; 
average  breadth  8   m;   area,   156  square  miles. 
Pop.  20,797  in  1861.    The  Island  is  intersected  bv 
a  chain  of  mountains,  running  N.  and  S.  through 
\U  whole  extent,  and  rising  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  3,000  ft.,  whence  secondary  ndges  branch 
off  in  various  directions,  forming  a  few  small 
valleys  admitting  cultivation;  but  most  of  the 
produce  is  raised  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  stretch- 
ing about  20  m.  along  the  N  W.  side  of  the  island, 
and  comprising  the  residences  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  pop.     Fhe  soil  is  generally  very  scanty ; 
and  many  parts  of  the  surface  exhibit  nothing  but 
bare  rock,  mteraperscd  M^ith  small  patches  of  ver- 
dure: indeed,  only  about  one-eighth  part  of  the 
surface  is  capable' of  cultivation.    In  the  valleys, 
the  84)il  is  either  alluvial,  or  a  red  loamy  earth, 
tenacious  of  moisture.    There  are  no  rivers ;  and, 
though  numerous  torrents  flow  from  the  mountains 
during  the  winter  months  their  channels  are  quite 
dry  in  the  summer.    There  is  a  winter  lake,  about 
f>  m.  S.  of  Amaxichi,  in  the  bottom  of  a  vallev, 
I'aTTounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  dries  in 
rammer  and  produces  rich  crops.    At  the  S.  end 
of  the  island  is  a  shallow  lagoon,  called  the  Ve- 
netian harbour,  now  rapidly  tilling  up  by  the  ac- 
cumulBtion  of  sand  and  mud,  the  banks  of  which 
are  >aid  to  be  exceedingly  unhealthy.    The  tem- 
perature of  Santa  Maura,  like  that  of  the  other 
L-^lands.  is  extremely  variable,  the  thermometer 
in  autumn  often  rising  or  falling  20^  in  24  hours. 
In  the  valleys  it  seldom  falls  to  the  freezing  point, 
liut  occasionally  there  is  snow  on  the  hills.    The 
quantity  of  rain,  and  the  seasons  in  which  it  falls, 
are  mudi  the  same  as  in  the  adjacent  islands.    The 
lour  grounds  are  very  unhealthy,  and  fever  usually 
pirevails  at  Amaxichi  during  summer,  attended 
with  a  mortality  in  some  years  of  1  in  19  of  the 
l«>p. :  indeed,  most  of  the  natives,  except  those 
living  on  the  mountains,  present  a  very  sickly  ap- 
p<>arance.    The  quantity  of  com  raised  in  the 
Mland  is  barely  sufficient  for  half  the  consumption 
of  i  tit  inhab. ;  but  wine,  olive  oil,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  fruit,  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
The  9ides  of  the  hills  afford  excellent  pasture,  and 
an;  grazed  by  large  nnmbere  of  sheep  and  goats. 
i  >anie  i»  plentifuL  and  bees  form  an  object  of  rural 
economy.    The  salt-pans  near  Amaxichi  produce 
annually  from  ,5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  basalt,  which, 
a»»    well  as  wine,  oil,  and  cotton,  are  the  chief 
art icles  of  export.    The  inhab.  are  of  Greek  origin, 
and  belong  to  the  Greek  church.    Many  of  them 
are   employed  as  fishermen  and    sailors;    while 
«>c  hers,  especially  at  har^'est-season,  cross  to  the 
r-ontinent  in  quest  of  agricultural  employment 

It  has  several  good  ports  and  some  towns,  but 
none  is  of  any  importance,  except  the  cap. 
Amaxichi  (which  see). 

The  ancient  Leucas  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
continent;  for  Homer  expressly  terms  it 'Ajcri^v 
'fivopocA,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca' and  Cephallenia. 
>^t  late  as  the  time  of  Thucydides,  the  Pelopon- 
ii«»<ian  fleet  was  more  than  once  conveyed  across 
the  idtbmus;  and  Livy  informs  us,  that  it  had  its 
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peninsular  shape  even  in  the  Macedonian  war. 
*  Leucadia  nunc  insula,  et  vado$o  freto,  quod  per- 
fotsum  numu  e«f,  ab  Acamania  aivisOf  turn  penin^ 
iula  erat,  accidentia  reffione  arctit  faueibu$  cwugren§ 
Acat-nanuB,  Quingentmferme  paasua  longa  fauces 
erant :  lata  hai^d  ampUus  centum  et  vigintL  In  his 
angustua  Leuraa  posita  est,  colli  appUoata  verm  in 
orientem  et  AcamaniamJ  (Hist.,  lib.  xxxiiL  17.) 
The  cut  here  mentioned,  called  Dioryctus,  was  3 
stadia  in  length,  and,  in  Strabo's  time,  was  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  The  famous  Leucadian  promontory 
(now  Cape  Ducato)  is  a  long  ridge  of  white  marble 
rocks,  projecting  S.  about  2  m.,  terminating  in  a 
precipice  200  fu  high.  It  was  surmounted  by  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  Viigil  represents  it  as* an 
object  of  dread  to  marinen  :— 

'  Mox  et  LeucateD  nlmbosa  cacnmina  montis, 
£t,  formidatus  nautis,  aperitnr  Apollo.' 

Ma.  ill.  374. 

but  it  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  immortality  of  re- 
nown to  its  being 

*  The  Lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave.' 

— the  spot  whence  Sappho  precipitated  herself  into 
the  ocean,  resolved  either  to  recover  the  affections 
of  Phaon,  or  t.o  die  in  the  attempt.  (See  Ovidii 
Epist.  Sappho  Phaon i,  lin.  165,  &c.) 

Not  far  from  the  promontory  stood  the  very 
ancient  town  of  Nericumi  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
tvKnimyov  irroAi<tfpoi-f  *a  well-built  citv,'  and  of 
which  there  are  still  some  small  vestiges.  The 
position  of  the  ancient  Leucas  is  fixed  by  Livy  in 
the  above  passage  close  to  the  narrow  strait  which 
divides  the  island  from  Acamania ;  and  Dr.  Hol- 
land mentions  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  about 
2  m.  S.  of  Amaxichi,  exhibiting  the  remains  of 
massive  old  Greek  walls,  ascending  a  narrow  ridge 
near  the  sea,  and  of  numerous  sepulchres,  which 
appear  among  the  vineyards  covering  its  declivity. 
(Travels  in  Greece,  p.'  63.)  The  modem  history 
of  Santa  Maura  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

MAURITIUS  (THE),  or  ISLE  OF  FRANCE, 
an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  situated  between  19<>  58^  and  2(P  32'  S. 
lat.,  and  67°  17'  and  57°  46  E.  long.,  from  70  to  80 
m.  NE.  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  500  m.  E.  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  an  irregular  oval;  length,  NE.  to 
SW.,  about  86  m. ;  breadth  vaxying  from  18  to  27 
m.  Area  676  square  miles;  pop.  318,462  in  1861, 
including  a  gamson  of  2,350  men.  The  aspect  of 
the  Mauritius,  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  ap- 
proached, is  singularly  abnipt  and  picturesque. 
The  land  rises  rapidly  from  the  coast  to  the  in- 
terior, where  it  forms  three  chains  of  mountains, 
from  1,800  to  2,000  ft.  in  height,  intersecting  the 
country  in  different  directions  Except  towards 
the  summit,  these  are  generally  covert  with  wood, 
and  in  many  parts  cleft  into  deep  ravines,  through 
which  numerous  rivulets  find  their  way  to  the  low 
grounds,  and  terminate  in  about  20  small  rivers, 
by  which  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  well  watered, 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Though, 
from  its  mountainous  and  rugged  character,  a 
great  part  of  the  interior  is  not  available  for 
any  useful  purpose,  yet  extensive  plains,  several 
leagues  in  circumference,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
high  lands ;  and  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  along 
the  coast,  most  of  the  ground  is  well  adapted  either 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  fur 
raising  any  description  of  tropical  produce.  Ex- 
tensive forests  still  cover  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  districts  of  Mah<^urg,  the  Savanna,  and 
Flacq,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  are  several 
small  lakes.  The  soil,  in  many  parts,  is  exceed- 
inglv  rich,  consisting  either  of  a  black  vegetable 
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mould,  or  a  bed  of  stiff  clay  of  considerable  depth : 
occasionally  the  clay  is  found  mixed  with  iron  ore, 
and  the  debri*  of  volcanic  rock.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Loub,  and  ^nerally  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  sea,  there  is  but  a  scanty 
covering  of  light  friable  soil  over  a  rocky  surface 
of  coralline  formation.  The  whole  coast  is  sur- 
rounded by  reefs  of  coral,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  openings,  through  which  vessels  can  approach 
the  shore ;  and  at  these  points  the  different  mili- 
tary posts  for  the  defence  of  the  island  have  been 
established.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
climate  of  this  island  in  different  situations ;  the 
windward  (or  SE.)  side  enjoying  a  lower  tempe- 
rature by  several  degrees  than  the  leeward  (NW.), 
owing  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  SE.  breexe, 
which  prevails  during  most  part  of  the  year. 

As  regards  temperature,  rain,  physical  aspect, 
and  diversity  of  climate,  the  island  exhibits  a 
verv  striking  resemblance  to  Jamaica;  though, 
being  S.  of  the  line,  the  seasons  are  reversed; 
summer  extending  fn»m  Oct,  to  Aprili^and  winter 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  principal  rainy 
season  is  from  the  endof  December  to  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  but  showers  are  frequent  at  all 
times.  Hurricanes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
create  great  devastation,  with  much  loss  of  life ; 
they  principally  occur  in  January-,  February,  and 
March.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  sta- 
tistical returns  of  the  island,  the  climate  does  not 
exert  any  prejudicial  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  white  resident  pop.,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  negro  race. 

Previously  to  1825,  the  sugar  and  other  articles 
imported  from  the  Mauritius  into  Great  Britain 
were  charged  vrith  the  same  duties  that  were  laid 
on  such  articles  when  imported  from  India.  But, 
at  the  latter  epoch,  the  produce  of  the  Mauritius 
was  admitted  into  our  markets  at  the  same  duties 
as  W.  Indian  produce,  which  were  then  materially 
lower  than  those  imposed  on  the  produce  of  our 
Eastern  possessions.  This  alteration  of  the  duties 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  cultivation  in  the  Mauri- 
tius, particularly  to  that  of  sugar,  which  has  since 
been  raised,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  coffee, 
cotton,  and  indigo,  that  were  previously  produced 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  coffee  especially 
being  of  excellent  quality.  Wheat  and  maize  are 
raised  in  small  quantities,  with  yams,  manioc  (in- 
troduced by  the  French),  potatoes,  bananas,  and 
other  vegetables.  But  the  island  is  almost  wholly 
indebted  for  its  supplies  of  provisions  to  llindostan, 
the  Cape  of  (>ood  Hope,  Madagascar,  and  the  Isle 
de  Bourtx)n.  Next  to  sugar,  black  wood,  or  ebony, 
of  which  there  is  an  immense  supply,  and  tor- 
toise-shell, are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

llie  produce  of  sugar  in  the  Mauritius  amounted, 
in  1812,  to  less  than  one  million  lbs.  In  1814  it 
amounted  to  1,034,294  lbs.;  and,  in  1818,  to  about 
8,000,000  lbs.  Since  then,  but  especially  since 
the  modification  of  the  duties  in  1825,  there  has 
been  a  most  extraordinarv  increase  in  the  growth 
of  sugar  in  this  island.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  sugar  amounted  to  2,109,166/.  in  1860;  to 
1,771,8672.  in  1861,  and  to  2,288,157^  in  1862. 
The  extraordinary  extensicn  of  the  sugar  culture 
has  diverted  the  attention  of  the  planters  from  the 
culture  of  the  other  great  colonial  staples.  The 
expofts  of  rum,  the  most  important  next  to  sugar, 
amounted  to  26>2592.  in  1861,  and  to  25,619/.  in 
1862.  liice  is  a  laige  article  of  import;  it  is  brought, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat,  prin- 
cipally from  India.  Provisions  are  imported  partly 
from  the  Cape,  and  partly  from  Madj^gascan 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Mauritius 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  nearly  so  prejudicial 
to  agriculture  as  in  the  \V.  Indies.    This  arose 
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from  the  cireumstance  of  its  being  comparatirdy 
easy  to  All  up  the  deficiency  in  the  supplv  of 
labour  caused  by  this  measure  by  nmportatioos  of 
hill-ooolies  and*  other  Indians.  There  arrived,  m 
1860,  9,070  males  and  4,216  females,  while  in  HKGl 
the  arrivals  were  10,232  males  and  8,753  females, 
and,  in  1862,  7,440  males  and  2,453  females. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  with  t 
salary  of  7,000/.  a  year,  and  a  ooknial  legislatiTe 
council,  subordinate  to  the  orders  of  the  soverei^ 
in  council.  The  governor  is  aided  in  his  dudes 
by  an  executive  council,  composed  of  the  military 
oflicer  second  in  command,  tlie  colonial  secretarr, 
and  the  advocate-generaL  The  legislative  cooBcii 
vr  composed  of  17  members,  10  of  whom  hold  no 
official  situation.  Justice  is  administered  in  s 
supreme  civil  and  criminal  court,  with  thret 
judges,  a  petty  court  from  which  there  is  no  s|h 
peal,  and  such  other  minor  courts  as  the  goven** 
may  see  fit.  Several  provisions  of  the  old  Freodi 
law  continue  in  force.  The  public  revenue  la 
1863  amounted  to  518,278/.,  and  the  internal  n>l<>- 
nial  expenditure  to  482.524/L  The  greater  pnm<« 
'  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  cubUhds  datie» 
received  at  Port  Louis. 

Port  Louis,  or  XW.  port,  the  cap.  and  seat  of 
government,  is  on  the  ^W.  side  of  the  island,  ia 
lat,  20©  9'  6"  S.,  long.  67^  28^  41"  E.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  a  triangular  bay,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  rather  difiicalL  Everv  vessel 
approaching  the  harbour  must  hoist  her  dag  acd 
fire  2  guns ;  if  in  the  night,  a  light  must  be  fbvm^ 
when  a  pilot  comes  on  board,  and  steers  the  ^lup 
to  the  entrance  of  the  port*  It  is  a  very  convcnieiit 
port  for  careening  and  repairing,  bot'prurbifHtf  ^ 
all  sorts  are  dear.  In  the  hurricane  months  the 
anchorage  of  Port  Louis  is  not  good,  and  it  can 
then  only  accommodate  a  few  vesiMla.  The  stic'ct« 
are  tolerably  r^ular;  Imt  the  houses  are  low,  sod 
are  principally  Duilt  of  wood.  It  haa  exteosiTe. 
but  generally  very  filthy,  suburbs.  It  suil«ffed 
severely  from  fife  in  1816,  and  from  the  cholen  in 
1819.  The  town  and  harbour  are  stroogly  font- 
fied.  At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town  are  Skune 
extensive  and  commodious  barracks ;  and  aboat  I 
m.  distant  is  the  hospital,  on  a  peninsula  of  cic^ 
rock,  jutting  into  the  sea.  Mah«AMmfg,  in  a 
healthy  situation  on  the  SE.  coast,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbouT)  was  opened  to  ships  from  di^uat 
countries  in  1836. 

The  Mauritius  has  numerous  small  dependesdn 
between  Ut.  3^  and  20^  S.,  and  long.  50°  and  T"^ 
E.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Seychelles  Isla».'. 
between  lat.  4^  and  5°,  about  930  m.  N.  frota  tl- 
Mauritius;  one  of  which,  Mahd,  is  16  m.  loiy  l»> 
from  3  to  4  m.  broad ;  fertile,  weil-watered.  ver> 
healthy,  and  having  a  pop.  of  about  7,000.  Mabts 
its  chief  town,  has  on  its  N£.  side  about  l^ 
wooden  houses,  and  a  garrison  of  30  men. 

The  Mauritius  was  discovered,  in  1506,  by  tbe 
Portuguese.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  it  in 
1598,  and  named  it  Mauritius,  in  honoorof  Piiscr 
Maurice.  They  made  a  settlement  in  it  in  1<^U 
which,  however,  they  abandoned  early  in  the  acxt 
century.  The  French  having,  in  1657,  occvpU-i 
Bouzbon,  sent  occasional  settlers  to  the  Mautians. 
and,  on  its  evacutiou  by  the  Dutch,  thej  esta- 
blished a  r^ular  colon v  in  the  island  in  1715.  <( 
which,  however,  they  did  not  take  fonnal  puftse*- 
sion  till  1721.    But  the  real  founds  of  thb  io- 

Krtant  settlement  was  the  celebrated  M.  dr  la 
>urdonnaye,  appointed  govemor  in  17S4.  Tb«' 
Isle  de  France  had  hitherto  been  neglected  ^c 
that  of  Bourbon,  and  was,  at  the  arrival  of  the  bpv 
govemor,  in  the  most  impoverished  and  diaocxfeml 
state  imaginable.  But  M.  de  la  Bouitloaiuive  im- 
mediately perceived  the  importance  of  the  alac<:. 
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which  its  two  excellent  harbours  rendered  of  the 
pcatest  conseqaenoe  to  any  European  power  hav- 
intf,  or  wishii^  to  have,  possessions  in  India ;  and 
be  set  aboa^  its  improvement  with  a  zeal,  saga- 
ciCTf  and  success  chat  have  rarely  been  eaualled, 
and  neTer  surpassed.  Besides  extending  tlie  cul- 
ture of  the  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
he  introdnoed  the  manioc  from  S.  America,  and 
cinnanoon,  dores,  and  pepper  from  the  Dutch 
inlands;  though  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of 
cloves,  have  not  answered  his  expectations.  He 
ftxetl  the  seat  of  government  at  Port  Louis,  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  created  as  well  as  fortified : 
and  constiucted  numerous  roads,  aqueducts,  and 
other  useful  pubhc  works.  His  administration 
cuQtinued  onl;^  for  U  years;  and  in  that  short 
space  he  contrived  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country,  and  rendered  it  a  most  prosperous  and 
valuable  colony.  Even  after  the  possessions  of 
France  in  India  had  all  fallen  into  our  hands,  the 
Mauritius  continued  to  be  of  importance  to  her, 
and  proved  how  justly  M.  de  la  Bourdonuaye  had 
appreciated  its  capabilities  as  a  naval  station.  It 
was  estimated  that,  during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
last  war,  the  value  of  the  British  ships  captured  by 
privateers  and  other  cruisers  ih>m  the  Mauritius 
amounted  to  2,500,000^  At  length,  a  formidable 
armament  being  sent  against  it  in  IHIO,  it  surren- 
dered to  Britbh  arms,  and  was  definitively  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  in  1815. 

The  island  is  the  scene  of  St.  Pier's  inimitable 
tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  The  wreck  of  the  St 
Citron,  so  striking  and  affecting  an  incident  in  the 
story,  is  a  real  event,  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1744. 

MAYBOLE,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  distr.  Carrick,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  a  S.  exposure, 
8  m.  S.  Ayr,  and  38  m.  S.  by  W.  Glasgow,  Pop. 
1.945  in  1861.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  an 
antique  well-built  street,  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous modem  buildings.  The  superioritv  of  the 
old  houaes  is  owing  to  fifaybole  having  been,  in 
ancient  times,  the  town  residence  of  the  aris- 
toiTacv  of  Carrick,  and  the  remains  of  sundry 
baronial  mansions  are  still  more  or  less  entire. 
Of  theae  the  most  imposing  is  *  the  castle,'  once 
occupied  by  the  earls  of  CasaiUs,  ancestors  of  the 
marquis  of  AUsa.  It  has  been  completely  re- 
jiaired  and  renovated.  The  bor.  has  a  par.  church, 
a  Free  do.,  and  a  U.  Presbyterian  chapel.  Hand- 
loom  weaving,  in  connection  with  Glasgow,  is 
extensively  carried  on,  employing  from  600  to 
800  handsL  The  weavers  are  mostly  Irish ;  boys 
and  females  engage  in  the  work,  and  perpetuate 
the  poverty  inseparable  from  the  business.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  in  the  town,  and  it  has 
two  branch  banks,  and  a  savings'  bank.  The 
parish  school  and  the  other  schools  bear  a  good 
character.  There  are  two  subscription  and  two 
circulating  libraries.  Some  of  the  best  farming  in 
Scotland  mav  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Maybole. 

May  bole,  Seing  the  cap.  of  the  bailiery  of  Car- 
rick, was  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  the  district  pre- 
Wously  to  the  abolition  of  hereditary  iurisdictions 
in  1 747.  The  remains  of  Crossruguel  Abbey  are 
ntuated  near  the  town,  on  the  W.  A  celebrated 
disputation,  which  lasted  three  days,  between 
Qumtin  Kennedy,  one  of  its  abbotsy  and  John 
Knox,  took  place,  in  1561,  in  a  house  m  Maybole, 
now  *  the  Red  Lion  Inn,*  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  it  ended,  as  is  nniversally  the  case  with  such 
disputes,  in  a  drawn  battle,  each  party  claiming 
the  victory,  and  conceiving  that  he  had  demo- 
lished hb  antagonist. 

MAYENNE,  a  d^,  of  France,  reg.  NW.,  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Maine;  between 
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lat  470  45'  and  48^  84'  N.,  and  long.  0®  5'  and 
1°  20'  W.,  having  N.  Manche  and  Ome,  E. 
Sarthe,  S.  Maine-et-lA)ire.  and  W,  Ille-et-Vilaine, 
length,  N.  to  S.,  55  m. ;  average  breadth  about 
30  m.  Area,  517,063  hectares.  Pop.  875,168  in 
1861.  A  mountain  chain,  though  of  no  great 
height,  bounds  Mayenne  to  the  N.,  from  which 
two  ranges  strike  off  to  the  S.,  one  forming  the 
£.,  ,and  the  other  a  part  of  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  dcp.  It  slopes  gradually  from  N.  to  S.,  in 
which  direction  it  is  intersected  near  its  centre  by 
its  principal  river  the  Mayenne.  The  latter  rises 
in  the  de'p.  of  Ome,  about  12  m.  W.  Alen^on. 
running  at  first  SW.,  and  afterwards  generally  S., 
through  the  ddps  of  Mayenne  and  Maine-et-Loire ; 
in  the  last  of  which,  after  receiving  the  Sarthe 
and  Loire,  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Maine,  and 
falls  into  the  Loire,  after  an  entire  course  of  nearly 
130  m.  (See  also  Maise-kt-Loire.)  Mayenne, 
Laval,  Chateau-(vontier,  and  Angers  are  on  its 
banks.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  this 
de'p.  It  is  estimated  to  comprise  354,298  hectares 
of  arable  land;  69,338  do.  pasture;  26,379  do. 
woods ;  and  24,429  do.  heaths  and  wastes.  Mora 
com  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consump- 
tion. 'Fhe  total  produce  is  reckoned  at  upwards 
of  8,000,000  hectolitres,  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and 
rye.  The  annual  produce  of  cider  is  said  to  be 
about  600,000  hect.  Some  inferior  wine  is  pro- 
duced, but  in  small  quantities  only.  Flax,  hemp, 
chesnuts,  and  some  other  fruits',  are  the  other 
principal  products.  Property  is  very  much  sub- 
divided ;  and  many  of  the  farms,  or  rather  patches 
called  closeries,  are  so  very  sma  1,  that  they  do  not 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  plough,  and  are  cultivated 
bv  the  spade  only.  There  are  about  214,000  head 
o^  cattle  and  144,000  sheep  in  the  d^p.,  the  pro- 
duce of  wool  being  estimatecl  at  llbjobo  kilugr. 
a  year.  The  wckxIs  yield  excellent  timber,  a  gcKKl 
deal  of  which  is  appropriated  to  ship-building. 
Some  extensive  manufactures  of  linen  stuffs  and 
yam  were  formerly  established  at  Laval  and  Ch&- 
teau-Gontier.  But  though  these  have  fallen  off, 
the  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  including  printed 
handkerchiefs,  of  the  d^p.,  still  enjoy  a  high 
reputation,  'fhe  iron  trade  of  Mayenne  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  it  also  furnishes  supe- 
rior paper.  It  is  divided  into  three  arronds. :  chief 
towns,  Laval  the  cap.,  Mayenne,  and  Ch&teau- 
Gontier. 

Matkxnk,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  above  dep., 
cap.  arrond.,  on  both  sides  the  Mayenne,  18  m. 
NNE.  LavaL  Pop.  10,370  in  1861.  The  town- 
proper  stands  on  the  right,  or  W.,  bank  of  the 
river ;  the  portion  on  the  opposite  bank,  though 
comprising  a  third  of  the  entire  pop.,  being  onlv  a 
suburb.  They  are  connected  by  a  bridge,  l^hia 
is  an  iU-built  town;  its  streets  are  steep,  irre- 
gular, and  inconvenient,  and  its  houses  old  and 
odd-looking. 

Mayenne  has  a  ruined  castle,  two  par.  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  a  good  town-hall,  and  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics ;  the  former 
of  which  has,  however,  greatly  declined  of  late 
years,  while  the  latter  has  increased. 

MAYN,  or  MAIN,  a  river  of  Central  Germany, 
which  has  its  source  in  Bavaria.  It  is  formed  by 
the  union,  about  24  m.  NVV.  Bayreuch,  of  the 
White  and  Red  Mayn ;  the  former  rising  in  the 
Fitchtelberg,  and  the  latter  in  the  Frankenjura, 
about  8  m.  SSE.  BajTeuth.  The  resulting  river 
flows,  with  a  gentle  current,  generally  W.,  but 
with  a  very  tortuous  course ;  first  traversing  the 
circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Franoonia,  iu  Bavaria, 
then  dividing  Hesse-Cassel  and  Nassau,  on  the 
N.,  from  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  S.,  and  inter- 
secting the  territory  of  Frankfort,  till  it  ulti« 
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raately  falls  into  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite 
Mentz,  aAer  an  entire  courne  of  about  230  m. 
lliou^h  shallow,  it  is  of  equal  depth,  and  is  na- 
vigable throughout  7-8thB  of  its  extent,  as  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Kef^iitss.  near  Barobci^. 
The  Mavn  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a 
means  of  traffic ;  and  Frankfort,  especially,  owes  i 
all  its  consequence,  as  a  commercial  city,  to  this 
river.  But  few  rivers,  at  least  in  civilised  couo- 
tries,  presenting  such  facilities  for  improvement, 
have  oeen  more  neglected;  and,  in  addition  to 
mher  inconveniences,  the  number  and  amount  of 
the  tolls  levied  on  the  Ma>ni  oppose  serious  ob- 
stacles to  its  navigation.  The  Mayn  forms  part 
of  the  line  connecting  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ; 
a  canal  having  been  already  commenced,  which  is 
to  run  from  DietfUrth,  on  the  AltmUhl,  to  Ham- 
berg,  on  the  Regnitz.  Besides  the  Regnitz,  the 
Tauber,  MUmling,  and  Gcrsprenz  are  its  chief 
affluents  from  the  S.,  and  the  Rodach,  Saale,  Kin- 
zig,  and  Nidda  from  the  N.  Ba>Teuth,  Bamberg, 
Wurtzburg,  Aschaffenbuig,  Hanau,  Offenbach,  and 
Frankfort  are  either  on,  or  immediately  adjacent 
to,  the  banks  of  the  Mavn. 

MAYXOOTH,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  co.  Kildare,  on  the  Lyall  Water,  an 
affluent  of  the  Liffey,  14  m.  \V.  Dublin.  Pop. 
2,091  in  1861.  The  t«>wn  is  without  trade,  and 
depends  principally  for  its  support  on  the  con- 
tiguous college.  It  has  a  pu*.  church,  a  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  castle,  once 
occupied  by  the  family  of  Kildare. 

The  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth, 
was  founded  in  1795,  for  the  education  of  persons 
designed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  of  whom 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  are  members  ex 
officio,  the  remainder  being  selected  from  the  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  and  nobility,  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  of  the  former  to  six  of  the  latter.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  college  is  administered  by  a  board 
of  visitors,  partly  chosen  by  election,  and  partly 
nominated  by  the  crown,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act ;  but  the  powers  of  the  visitors  in 
general  do  not  relate  to  or  interfere  with  any 
matter  having  reference  to  the  tenets,  discipline, 
or  authority  of  the  Romish  church.  These  im- 
portant matters  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  elected  visitors,  who  must  be  mcml>er8  (and 
are  usuallv  dignitaries)  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  "the  chief  functionaries  of  the  establish- 
ment are  the  president,  vice-president,  and  three 
deans;  besides  whom  there  are  three  professors 
of  divinity,  and  seven  others,  giving  instruction 
in  various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  The 
number  of  students,  on  the  first  opening  of  the 
classes,  in  1795,  amounted  only  to  50 ;  but  it  has 
since  progressively  increased  to  450,  to  which  it 
was  Umited,  by  the  inadequacy  of  its  funds  to 
admit  of  further  augmentation.  But  under  the 
new  regulations  provision  is  made  for  520  stu- 
dents. These  are  comprised,  250  in  four  junior 
classes,  and  250  in  three  senior  do.,  with  a  class 
of  20  superior  students,  who  each  derive,  exclu- 
sive of  other  allowances,  an  income  of  55/.  a  year 
from  a  fund  left  by  a  Lord  Dunboyne  for  that 
purpose.  The  funds  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  establishment  were  derived,  previously  to 
1845,  from  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  (usually 
of  8,928/.),  and  from  bequests  and  fees.  These, 
however,  were  quite  insufficient  for  the  proper 
support  of  an  institution  having  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  The 
salaries  of  the  professors  and  the  accommodations 
of  the  students  were  alike  inadequate  and  paltry ; 
while,  despite  this  miserable  economy,  the  insti- 
tution was  getting  into  debt,  and  the  number  of 
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pupils  was  unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  friert- 
huod.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  cnnseqafiice^ 
of  such  a  state  of  things  were  most  pnjudicial  to 
the  public  interests ;  and  to  obviate  these,  and  ti> 
place  the  institution  on  a  footing  moce  suitable 
to  its  important  object,  the  annual  pailiamentarr 
grant  (of  8,928/.)  was  changed  in  1846  to  a  p^- 
manent  grant  of  26,360/.  a  year,  a  sum  of  iO.iHui^ 
being,  at  the  same  time,  voted  for  the  repair  arid 
enlargement  of  the  buildings  and  library.  Tlnr 
trustees  of  the  college  have  been  also  autborised 
to  hold  such  land  and  other  fixed  propeny  &« 
mav  be  left  for  its  behoof,  up  to  the  value  d 
3,000/.  a  year. 

In  consequence  of  this  liberal  addition  to  its 
funds,  the  emoluments  of  the  profeasors,  and  \^ 
education  and  accommodation  of  the  paplii,  hivt 
been  materially  improved.  The  students  beloc;;. 
with  but  few  exceptions,  to  the  middle  and  lowt;r 
classes  of  Roman  Catholic  farmers  and  occii{iirTi. 
Public  examinations  are  held  twice  a  year.  Ibe 
site  of  the  establishment  is  a  tract  of  54  m.cx9^  ai- 
joining  the  town  ;  and  the  buildings,  which  funa 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  comprise  a  chaptL 
refector}',  library,  lecture-rooms,  dormUoriesw  ird 
professors'  residences.  The  library  contains  ab>.«t 
10,000  vob.,  chiefly  on  theological  aulnects. 

MA  YO,  a  marit,  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  ConnaiKbt : 
of  which  it  occupies  the  NW.  portion ;  hATine  N. 
and  W.  the  Atlantic,  E.  Sligo  and  RoBoomnKa 
and  S.  Galway.  Area,  1,355,048  acres;  of  wlJia 
425,124  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog.  ar  \ 
57,940  water,  consisting  principally  of  Lucehi 
Mask,  Conn,  and  Carra.  The  coast-line  \a  ex- 
tremely irregular,  from  its  being  more  deeplr  in- 
dented with  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea .  than  asr 
other  part  of  Ireland.  On  the  W.  it  is  fenced  vifh 
numerous  islands,  and  it  has  several  fine  harbour, 
of  which,  however,  very  little  use  is  made.  It 
has  every  variety  of  surface,  rising,  in  parts,  iiJ^* 
high  mountams  and  rugged  wastes ;  but  compris- 
ing, also,  a  lai^  extent  of  comparatively  flat  asd 
fertile  land.  The  substratum  is  generally  liicr- 
stone ;  and,  from  the  thinness  of  the  soil  ami  tbv 
humidity  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  it  is  bettef 
suited  for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  Property  Ic  i 
few  hands.  There  were  formerly  some  very  ex- 
tensive grazing  farms  in  this  c(k,  but  their  nombrf 
and  size  have  been  very  greatly  diminished  withis 
the  last  half  century.  Land  being  here  indi^ps- 
sable  to  existence,  the  competition  for  ssmaJ 
patches  is  quite  intense ;  and  it  is  said  that  anj 
amount  of  rent  that  may  be  asked  is  sure  to  be 
promised !  It  was  formerly  usual  to  let  land  <  i 
the  village,  or  partnership,  s}*stem ;  bat  ^  )axt 
years  this  practice  has  luckily  been  getting  hx  > 
disuse.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ttm-otrt 
system  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending ;  and  tiii$ 
is,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  other.  If  tlk. 
ground  is  very  rich  it  is  usual,  on  this  system,  t« 
begin  by  planting  potatoes  on  the  grass ;  but  the 
far  more  common  practice  is  to  prepare  for  yAi- 
toes  by  paring  and  burning  the  surface  and  s^n^l- 
ing  out  the  ashes  as  manure.  Hence,  nonrith- 
standing  the  increase  of  cultivaticHi,  the  cooditi « 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  occapler; 
of  land,  has  deteriorated,  and  is  as  bad  aspcesikJe. 
Average  rent  of  land  6s.  14dL  per  imp.  acre:  bs: 
the  best  grazing  lands  fetch  above  4da.  per  In-a 
acre.  Iron  used  to  be  made  in  this  co.;  the  warix 
have,  however,  been  long  abandoned,  on  acew^ 
of  the  want  of  fueL  It  has,  also,  some  valbsl  t 
slate  quarries,  but  its  mineral  riches  have  ter^ 
but  very  imperfectly  explored.  The  linen  mufi- 
facture,  which  had  been  pretty  widely  ditfo^fd. 
has  materially  declined,  and  its  place  has  not  t«t3 
occupied  by  any  other  department  of  iBdasor. 
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Principal  riTcrs  Moy,  Gnishden,  Deal,  Owcnmore, 
«nd  Kobe.  Principal  towns,  Castlebar,  Ballina, 
and  Weetport  Mayo  is  divided  into  9  baronies 
and  68  parishes.  It  sends  2  nienis.  to  the  H.  of 
C«  both  for  the  co.  Kef^stered  electors,  3,679  in 
\^^b.  At  the  census  of  1861  the  co.  had  47,026 
iahabited  houses,  47,768  families,  and  254,796  in- 
habitants, while,  in  1841,  Mavo  had  68,425  inhab. 
houses,  70,910  families,  and  388,887  inhabs. 

MAZAM£T,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Tarn,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Amette,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarn,  82  m. 
SSE.  AlbL  Pop.  10,924  in  1861.  The  pop.  and 
prosperity  of  the  town  are  increasing ;  it  nas  some 
manafactarea  of  woollen  cloth;  several  dyeing 
establishments  and  paper  mills,  and  considerable 
annual  fairs  for  cattle. 

MAZANDERAN,  aprov.  in  the  N.  of  Persia 
(an.   a  part  of  Hyrcania)^  separated  from  Irak- 
Atijemi  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Elbuig,  and  bounded 
X.  bv  the  Caspian 'Sea,  £.  by  Khorassan,  and  W. 
by   &b}lan.     Length,  from'W.  to  E.,  200  m.; 
average  breadth,  50  m.;  area,  10,000  sq.  m.    Pop. 
150.fKX>  (exclusive  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  KacUars, 
Kodjavends,  and  Modanlus).    The  S.  parts  of  the 
prov.  are  mountainous,  abounding  with  oak-tim- 
ber and  full  of  swamps ;  but  the  valleys  are  fer- 
tile, producing  the  finest  rice  in  vast  quantities. 
Besiiles  many  smaller  streams,  the  Mazandcran 
has  two  jprin^pal  rivers,  both  having  their  sources 
in  the  £lburz  mountains,  and  falling  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.    With  respect  to  temperature  the 
province  may  be  divided  into  a  warm  and  cold 
climate,  the  former  being  that  of  the  flat  country 
near  the  sea,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  mountain 
nc^on ;    in   aU  parts,  however,   the  climate  is 
extremely  variable  with  respect  both  to  tempera- 
ture and'  moisture.    Winter  and  spring  are  the 
healthiest  seasons;  for  during  the  summer  and 
autumnal  heats,  such  exhalations  arise  from  the 
fens    and    marshes    overspreading    this   part   of 
Persia,  aa  to  render  the  air  most  insalubrious. 
Agues  and  dropsies,  rheumatism  and  eye  diseases, 
are  the  prevalent  disorders,  and  the  natives  have 
generally  a  sallow  and  bloated  appearance.   Heavy 
rains  fall  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec :  snow  also  falls, 
but  never  lies  long  on  the  ground ;  and  in  spring 
the  rivers  almost  invariably  overtlow.    The  cul- 
tivation of  rice  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
agriculture.    Cotton  and  sugar,  also,  are  raised ; 
but  the  canes  are  small,  and  the  produce  is  dark, 
moist,  and  of  very  inferior  quality.    Tobacco  does 
not  succeed,  nor  is  opium  much  cultivated,  though 
the  poppy  grows  aoundantly.     Barley  is  sown 
occasionally  in  spring  as  a  green  .crop  for  horses 
and  cattle';  it  is  cut  about  the  middle  of  May, 
after  which  the  ground  is  ploughed,  and  planted 
with  rice.    Wheat  is  little  cultivated,  and  is  of 
bad  quality ;  but  excellent  flour  is  imported  from 
Astrakhan.    Unhusked  rice  is  used  as  dry  food 
for  horses  and  mules.    Silk  was  formerly  raised 
only  in  small  quantities,  but  it  appears  that,  since 
the  government  monofioly  ceased  some  few  years 
ago,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  and  its 
price  has  fallen.    The  trade  of  the  pn)v.  is  chiefly 
with  Russia  in  rice,  silk,  and  cotton,  which  it  ex- 
change for  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  com, 
tolmcco,  and  cutlery. 

The  inhabs.  are  described  as  *vain,  ignorant, 
and  arrogant,  considering  themselves  as  persons 
of  mighty  importance,  superior  to  all  strangers. 
Their  ignorance  of  everything  beyond  their  own 
prov.  is  profound  to  a  degree  hanily  credible. 
Their  bigotry  in  religious  matters  is  exceraive, 
though  chiefly  confined  to  forms;  for  there  are 
few  who  do  not  transgress  every  article  of  inhibi- 
tion :  all  of  them  (&nk  strong  liouors  and  eat 
opium.'     In   their  appearance  and  dress  they 
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greatly  resemble  other  Persians,  but  swarthy  and 
almost  black  men  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  elsewhere.  The  natives  are  regarded  as  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Persians ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
Timour  Rec,  they  defended  ^heir  retreats  and 
castles  with  so  much  courage  and  ability,  as  to 
secure  their  independence.  This  prov.  is  also  said 
to  have  been  the  grand  seat  of  the  war  between 
the  Sefeed  Deeve  (or  White  Demon)  and  Rustom, 
prince  of  Zablestan ;  and  the  relief  of  his  sove- 
reign, who  had  been  besieged  in  the  city  of  Ma- 
zandcran, is  one  of  the  most  glorious  exploits 
recorded  in  the  life  of  the  Persian  hero.  The 
chief  cities  are  Sari,  Balfrosh,  Ferrabad  and  Amul. 
Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  open,  well- 
built,  and  dehghtfully  situated,  either  on  verdant 
hills  or  in  fertile  and  well- watered  valleys.  Among 
the  numerous  public  works  of  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great  is  a  magnificent  causeway  of  great  length, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Caspian.  The 
pavement,  even  now,  is  perfect  in  many  places, 
though  it  has  hardly  ever  been  repaired.  In 
some  places  it  is  above  20  yds.  wide,  with  ditches 
on  each  side ;  and  on  it  are  many  bridges,  under 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  tfce  rice-fields. 

MAZZARA  (an.  Emporivm  or  Mataara)^  a  sea- 
port town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  on  its  W. 
coast,  uitend.  Trapaiii,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Saleml 
(an.  Mazzara)^  at  its  mouth,  11  m.  SE.  Marsala. 
Pop.  8,688  in  1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
an  old  wall  of  Saracenic  construction,  flanked  bv 
small  souare  towers,  and  has  an  old  rainous  castle 
at  its  SW.  angle.  The  domes  of  its  churches  give 
Mazzara  an  imposing  aspect  from  the  sea ;  but  the 
contrast,  on  entering  the  town,  is  no  less  striking. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  un paved,  filthy,  and  swarm 
with  pigs :  the  public  buildings,  for  civil  purposes, 
are  large,  heavy,  and  mean ;  and  those  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  being  very  numerous,  it  has 
become  a  common  saying,  '  that  every  house  in 
Mazzara  has  a  priest  and  a  pig ; '  the  latter  being 
by  far  the  more  useful  animal  of  the  two.  The 
principal  square  has  a  singular  appearance,  from 
the  antiquated  style  of  its  architecture ;  probably 
of  the  1 1  th  century,  from  its  having  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Count  Roger  destroying  a  Saracen,  over 
the  cathedral  gate.  Besides  the  cathedral,  an 
edifice  remarkable  for  ita  fine  cupola,  the  principal 
buildings  in  this  square  are  the  bishop's  palace, 
the  senate-house,  and  the  residence  of  (>)unt  Gaz- 
ziri.  In  the  cathedral  porch  are  preserved  three 
sarcophagi ;  the  finest  of  them  bears  a  bas>relief, 
representing  the  battle  of  the  Amazons;  the  second, 
the  rape  of  Proserpine ;  the  third,  and  most  infe- 
rior, tne  Calydon  hunt.  At  the  convent  of  St. 
Michael  is  a  Roman  tomb,  and  some  marble  in- 
scriptions ;  these,  with  a  small  collection  of  Punic, 
Saracenic,  and  Roman  coins,  are  nearly  the  sum 
of  the  antique  remains. 

Mnzzara  has  a  hospital,  a  college,  and  a  theatre. 
Its  port,  which  now,  as  in  antiquity,  is  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Salemi,  is  convenient 
enough  for  boats  and  small  craft,  but  larger  vessels 
are  obliged  to  anchor  in  an  exposed  roadstead,  in 
from  8  to  10  fathoms  water.  The  entrance  of  the 
port  is  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  St.  Vitus,  the 
tutelary  saint  of  the  town,  in  whose  honour  a 
festival  is  held  here  in  August.  Notwithstanding 
the  badness  of  its  port,  Mazzara  enjovs  a  consider- 
able trade.  It  has  a  carricatore  /or  the  ware- 
housing of  com,  of  which  it  exports  considerable 
quantities ;  and  it  also  exports  pulse,  wine,  fruit, 
tish,  barilla,  madder,  oil,  and  soap. 

Mazzara,  or  Emporium,  was  taken  by  storm  by 
Hannibal,  previously  to  his  commencing  the  siege 
of  Selinus ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance  in  antiquity.    It  was 
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here  that  the  Saracens  landed  ^vhen  they  invaded 
and  conquered  Sicily. 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon,  called  the  Ma- 
robea,  beinf^  a  violent  af^itation  of  the  sea,  is 
witnessed  on  this  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast.  Its 
approach  is  announced  by  a  stillness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  a  lurid  sky ;  when  snddenlv  the  water 
rises  nearly  2  ft.  above  its  usual  level,  and  rushes 
into  the  creeks  with  amazing  rapidity ;  but,  in  a 
few  minutes,  recedes  again  with  equal  velocity, 
disturbing  the  mud,  and  occasioning  a  noisome 
effluvia:  during  its  continuance,  the  fish  float 
quite  helpless  on  the  turbid  surface,  and  are  easily 
taken.  These  rapid  changes  generally  continue 
from  half  an  hour  to  upwards  of  two  hours,  and 
are  8uccee<led  by  a  breeze  from  the  S.,  wliich 
quickly  increases  to  heavy  gusts. 

MKATH,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  on  its  E.  coast, 
prov.  Leiuster,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Louth,  Mona- 
ghan,  and  Cavan,  W.  Westmeath,  S.  King's  Co. 
and  Kildare,  and  £.  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Sea. 
Area,  678,247  acres,  of  which  only  about  6,600  are 
unimproved  or  waste.  Surface  mostly  flat,  or  only 
slightly  undulating;  soil,  clay  or  loam,  on  lime- 
stone or  gravel,  and  generally  verj'  fertile.  Graz- 
ing used  formerly  to  be  the  principal  occupation ; 
but  of  late  tillage  has  been  gradually  extending, 
and  is  now  spread  over  more  than  4-6ths  of  the 
CO.  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  favourable  situation  of  Meath,  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  occupiers, 
are  alike  bad.  A  rotation  of  crops  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  introduced;  com  frequently  follows 
com  for  a  long  series  of  yean ;  when  fallows  do 
occur,  thev  are  in  general  wretchedly  executed,  so 
that  the  land  is  in  general  foul  and  in  bad  order. 
Latterlv,  however,  a  better  8y8t«m  has  begun  to 
make  its  way  into  the  co.,  and  the  stock  and 
implements  of  husbandry  have  been  a  good  deal 
ameliorated.  Even  the  better  sort  of  farmers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  badly  lodged;  and  the 
cabins  of  the  cottiers  and  labourers  are  in  the  last 
degree  tllthy  and  wretched.  Potatoes  constitute 
i&  of  the  food  of  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  oatmeal 
and  churned  milk  are  sometimes  added,  but  the}* 
rsLtely  taste  butchers'  meat,  the  pig  being  usually 
Hold  to  assist  in  paying  the  rent.  There  are  some 
large  estates,  but  proi)erty  is  more  divided  than 
in  most  Irish  cos.  Tillage  farms  vary  from  6  to 
60,  and  some  few  extend  to  100  acres.  Average 
rent  of  land,  18«.  an  acre,  which  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  Irish  co.,  except  Dublin.  Mine- 
rals and  manufactures  of  no  importance.  Irish 
language  pretty  ^c^erally  spoken.  Principal  river, 
the  Boyiie.  Pnncipal  towns,  Navan  and  Kells. 
Meath  is  divided  into  12  baronies  and  147  pars. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  21,674  inhabited 
houses,  21,908  families,  and  110,373  inhabitants, 
while  in  1831  it  had  29,796  inhab.  houses,  31,632 
I'amilies,  and  176,826  inhab. 

MEAUX  (an.  Jatiman^  afterwards  Meldi),  a  town 
of  France,  d^p.  Seine-et-Maroe,  cap.  arrond.,  on 
both  sides  the  Mame,  24  m.  ENE.  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg.  Pop.  10.762 
in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is 
tA)lerably  well  built.  Its  ramparts  have  been  laid 
out  in  public  walks,  and  it  has  some  good  prome- 
nades along  the  river,  and  a  spacious  public  square. 
The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic 
edifices  in  France,  was  begun  in  1282,  but  not 
finished  till  the  16th  eentury:  it  is  328  ft.  in 
length,  137  ft.  in  breadth ;  the  height  of  its  vault 
being  160  ft.,  and  that  of  its  tower  213  it.  Its 
choir  and  sanctuary  are  extremely  el^ant,  but  it 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  it4  containing  the 
remains  and  monument  of  Bossuet ;  who,  having 
been  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Meaux  in  1681, 
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continued  in  po&<icssion  of  the  see  till  Iiis  deatli,  in 
1 704.  The  controversial  writings  of  this  celebrated 
divine  of  the  Galilean  church  display  extraordinary 
learning  and  acuteness ;  but  it  is  to  his  Discnmn 
aur  I'Hiitoire  UniverselUf  and  his  Oraimms  Fumc- 
breSf  that  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  bis  imperi»b- 
able  renown.  Exclusive  of  the  cathedral,  the 
public  buildings  comprise  the  episcopal  palace,  in 
which  is  the  writing-table  of  Bossuet,  a  public 
library,  with  14,000  vols.,  the  college,  town-hall, 
theatre,  two  asylums,  a  Protestant  and  two  par. 
churches,  and  cavalry  barracki*.  Meaux  baa  mana- 
factures  of  cotton  stuffs,  earthenware,  and  gloe. 
Numerous  flour  mills  are  constructed  on  the  Mane, 
the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  Paris,  and  the  town 
has  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  this  and  other  articles 
of  farm  produce :  its  traffic  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  canals  of  Ourcy  and  ComiUon.  Meaux  is 
very  ancient :  it  was  made  a  bishopric  in  375 :  wa« 
twice  sacked  by  the  Normans  in  the  9th  (^nturr; 
and  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Philippe- 
le-BeL  The  French  Protestants  first  preached  pub- 
licly in  this  town,  and  it  was  the  first  to  abandon 
the  league,  and  submit  to  Henry  IV. 

MECCA,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  the 
eastern  world,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  pilgrims 
or  hiadjis  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  in  AJnibia, 
prov.  El-Hedjaz,  51  m.  £.  from  the  port  of  Djidda 
(which  see),  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  270  m.  S.  bv  K. 
Medina ;  lat.  21«>  28'  17"  N.,  long.  40^  15'  E.  ^o^ 
estimated  at  26,000.  This  celebrated  city  is  for- 
bidden ground  to  Christians,  and  formerly  was 
known  to  Europeans  only  through  indirect  and 
suspicious  information  from  Mohammedans  or  Af- 
rican renegades.  It  was  for  the  first  time  visited, 
in  disguise,  by  Burckhardt ;  who  has  given  a  verv 
full  description  of  the  localities,  climate,  inbaU- 
tants,  government,  religious  ceremonies,  and  pil- 
grim visitors,  not  only  of  this  dty,  but  also  o( 
Medina.  Mecca  (literally  meaning*  *  the  place  of 
assembly,*  but  pompously  entitled  by  the  Anbs 
Om-el-Kora,  *  mother  of  towns,'  and  Bdtd-al- 
Ameyn^  *  region  of  the  faithful,*)  stands  in  a  long, 
narrow,  barren,  sandy  valley,  running  N.  and  Sw, 
called  in  the  Koran  *  the  valley  wiuioat  seeds.' 
It  is  a  straggling  town,  nearly  2  'm.  in  length,  bat 
nowhere  more  than  about  600  paces  in  breadth ; 
the  streets,  which  are  irregular,  nnpaved,  and 
dusty,  are  generally  wider  than  those  of  other 
eastern  cities.  The  handsomest  entrance  ii  from 
Djidda,  the  SW.  quarters  comprising  some  of  the 
best  houses;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
mosque,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  Mecca,  there  are 
three  or  four  other  good  streets ;  the  best  of  whicb, 
perhaps,  is  the  Mesaa.  the  ^reat  resort  of  tlie 
Turkish  pilgrims,  and  the  noisiest,  as  weU  t»  most 
frequented  part  of  the  town.  *■  Indeed,'  says  Buicic- 
hardt,  *the  Mesaa  resembles  a  Constantinopoli- 
tan  bazaar.  Many  shops  are  kept  bv  Tarics  trom 
Europe  and  Asia  Muior,  for  the  sale  of  swords 
watches,  copies  of  the  Ronn,  and  aeeond-hand 
Turkish  dresses ;  and  there  are  numerous  vendon 
of  pies,  sweetmeats,  Ac  Here,  too,  are  numerous 
coffee-houses,  crowded  during  the  Hadj  from  three 
in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night;  bubers' shops 
auction  rooms,  Ac  W.  of  tlie  Mesaa  branches 
off  a  street  called  Soucy^  or  the  Little  Market, 
which,  though  narrow,  is  the  neateat  street  in 
Mecca,  being  regularly  cleaned  and  sprinkled  with 
water.  Here  the  rich  India  merchants  offer  for 
sale  their  pie<^-good8.  Cashmere  shawls,  mnslios, 
perfumes,  Mecca  balsam,  aloe-wood,  dvet,  ^c, 
strings  of  coral,  necklaces  of  camelian,  seal-nngs, 
and  various  kinds  of  China  ware,  and  Abysanian 
slaves.  In  fact,  the  Soncyga,  being  the  coolest 
spot  in  the  town  during*  mid-day,  b  un  that 
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■ccoant  the  most  frequented;  and  here  all  the 
f^utiemen-kadju  take  their  morning  and  evening 
lounge,  smoke  their  pipe»)  and  hear  or  tell  the 
newA.'    (BuTckhardt*s  Arabia,  i.  212-219.) 

The  quarter  called  Shamye  is  likewise  well 
built,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  merchants  or 
olemas  (clergy)  attached  to  the  mosque,  and  fre- 
quented at  the  pilgrim  time  by  merchants  from 
Damascus ;  in  whose  shops  are  found  silks,  cam- 
brics, gold  and  silver  thread,  handkerchiefs,  carpets, 
dried  fruits,  and  pistachios.  Near  those  last- 
mentioned,  also,  is  another  respectably-built 
quarter,  called  Garara,  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
wealthiest  nauve  merchants.  These  are  certainly 
the  best  parts  of  the  town,  comprising  lofty  stone 
houMs,  often  3  stories  high,  surmounted  by  hand- 
some terraces,  and  (what  is  unusual  in  eastern 
t^iwns)  hax-ing  rows  of  windows  fronting  the 
streets.  The  town,  however,  is  not  lighted,  is 
scantily  supplied  with  water,  and  contains  many 
quarters,  which,  in  lilth  and  closeness,  might  vie 
with  the  dirtiest  parts  of  Constantinople.  Though 
once  walled  on  3  sides,  Mecca  is  at  present  en- 
tirely open ;  but  the  neighbouring  mountains  are 
sufficiently  high  to  form  a  tolerably  strong  barrier 
against  an  enemy ;  and  on  the  rising  ground^  S. 
of  the  city  stands  the  great  castle,  a  massive 
square  structure,  with  thick  walls  and  solid  towers, 
c«tmprT8ing  a  bomb-proof  magazine,  a  reservoir 
for  water,  and  accommodation  for  1,000  men. 
With  this  exception,  Mecca  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  destitute  of  public  buildings;  for  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  sherifTs,  though  hand- 
suRie,  are  merely  private,  and  not  lars^e  dwellings, 
and  the  metireueM,  or  colleges,  are  now  converted 
either  into  store-hcuses  or  lodgin|[8  for  nilgrims. 
This  circnmstance  is,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people  for  their  holy  house,  and 
this  feeling  prevents  them  from  erecting  any 
structure  which  mi^ht  seem  to  rival  the  great 
object  of  their  affection. 

The  BeituUah,  otherwise  called  El  Haramj  the 
chief  glory  of  Mecca,  and  the  resort  of  every 
pious  Mussulman  who  r^^arda  the  injunction  of 
the  Koran,  is  a  building  by  no  means  remarkable 
either  for  size  or  beauty ;  standing  on  low  ground 
iji  an  oblong  enclosure  about  850  ft.  in  length 
and  300  ft.  m  breadth,  formed  by  colonnades, 
rxK>fed  wiih  numerous  small  plastered  cu|)olas, 
supported  by  460  pillars,  about  20  ft.  in  height, 
(»f  marble  or  Mecca  stone.  The  temple  has  been 
fM>  often  ruined  and  repaired,  that  it  has  no  traces 
<tf  remote  antiquity.  The  walls,  arches,  and 
minarets  at  the  angles  of  the  building  are  gaudily 
painted  in  stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue ;  but 
|iaintings  of  flowers  in  the  usual  Mussulman  style 
are  nowhere  seen,  and  the  colonnades  are  very 
clumsily  paved.  The  Kaaba,  or  Holy  House, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  and 
iM  the  great  attraction  for  all  pilgrims,  lays  claim 
to  a  far  more  remote  origin  than  that  of  Mo- 
hammedanism; and,  though  sceptics  may  doubt 
the  alleged  fact  of  its  having  been  built  by  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael,  assisted  h^  the  angel  Gabriel, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  its  genuine  antiquity 
abends  beyond  the  Christian  era.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  Kaaba  is  alluded  to  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  when  speaking  of  a  temple  held  in  superior 
sanctity  by  etll  Arabians.  In  the  second  century 
Alaximns  T>Tius  attributes  to  the  Arabs  the 
wonbip  of  a  stone;  and  this,  if  not  identical 
with,  ifl,  at  any  rate,  analogous  to  the  'black 
stMie'  of  Mecca,  which,  as  Gibbon  Justly  remarks, 
is  deeply  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  an  idolatrous 
ori^n.  (Gibbon,  ix.  247.)  The  Kaaba,  which 
woss  all  but  rebuilt  in  1627,  after  having  suffered 
great  damage  from  tire,  is  an  oblong  massive  struc- 


ture, 18  paces  in  length,  14  do.  in  breadth,  and 
from  85  to  40  ft  in  height,  its  door  being  coated 
with  silver,  and  embellished  with  gold  ornaments. 
At  the  N£.  comer,  near  the  door,  is  the  *  Black 
Stone'  previously  alluded  to,  obligingly  brought 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  as  his  contribution  to  the 
building :  it  forms  part  of  the  sharp  angle  of  the 
stmcture,  4  or  6  ft.^  above  the  ground ;  being  oval- 
shaped,  7  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  somewhat  resembling  lava,  and  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  cement  and  silver,  to  prevent  its 
being  worn  away  by  the  kisses  and  touches  of  the 
pilgrims.  Round  the  building  is  a  broad  marble 
pavement;  and  at  the  SE.  comer  is  another  stone, 
much  revered  bv  all  visitors,  but  of  a  less  noble 
origin,  and  less  holy  than  the  other.  The  4  sides 
of  the  Kaaba  are  covered  with  a  curtain  of  em- 
broidered bUck  silk  stuff,  called  the  kemfna,  an- 
nually brought  from  Cairo  at  the  time  of  the 
HadJ,  and  renewed  with  some  not  very  decorous 
ceremonies.  The  holy  fountain  of  Zem-zem,  (said 
to  he  that  so  opportunely  found  by  Hagar,  when 
her  son  Ishmael  was  dymg  of  thirst,)  which  sup- 
plies the  town  with  water  for  drinking  or  aMuiion 
(its  use  for  other  purposes  being  forbidden),  is  en- 
closed in  a  substantial  square  building,  having  a 
handsome  marble-faced  entrance,  with  mari»le 
basins  for  ablution,  and  a  room  appropriated  to 
the  pilgrims,  who  come  here  in  crowcu  to  taste 
the  miraculous  fountain.  From  before  dawn  till 
near  midnight,  the  well-room  is  constantly  filled 
with  visitors;  all  of  whom,  if  not  disposed  to  buy 
the  services  of  the  attendant,  may  themselves 
draw  freely  from  the  welL  Various  stories  are 
afloat  res^ting  the  origin  and  virtues  of  this 
sacred  spring,  which,  of  course,  are  all  believed  by 
orthodox  visitors,  few  of  whom  leave  Mecca  with- 
out carrying  away  some  of  the  water  in  copper  or 
tin  bottles,  to  give  away  to  their  friends,  and  for 
their,  own  use  during  illness,  and  their  ablution 
after  death.  These  are  the  chief  buildings  within 
the  enclosure,  but  none  of  them  can  be  considered 
as  consecrated,  except  during  the  hour  of  prayer ; 
for,  at  other  times,  barbers,  and  all  kinds  of  retail 
vendors,  porters,  and  idlen,  are  to  be  met  with 
at  every  turn.  rBurckhardt,  vol.  L  p.  278.)  In 
several  parts  of  the  colonnade,  public  schools  are 
held  for  the  instruction  of  young  children ;  while, 
in  other  parts,  a  few  professors  deliver  theological 
lectures,  which  meet,  however,  with  little  patron- 
age from  the  pilgrims,  whoy  with  all  their  anxiety 
to  visit  the  holy  house,  are,  like  all  Turks,  too 
much  attached  to  the  dolce  far  niente  to  trouble 
themselves  with  the  doctrines  either  of  theologians 
or  men  of  science.  The  exterior  of  the  mosque  is 
adorned  with  seven  Quadrangular  minarets,  ftom 
the  summits  of  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
busy  scene  around.  There  are  19  gates,  distributed 
without  any  order  or  symmetry ;  and  the  outside 
walls  are  formed  by  the  surrounding  houses, 
which  during  the  pilgrimage  are  let,  at  enormous 
rents,  to  the  wealthiest  hadjis,  with  whom  it  is  a 
grand  obiect  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  holy 
bouse.  The  windows  of  these  houses  overlook  the 
enclosure;  and  hence  their  occupiers  are  enabled 
to  Join  in  many  of  the  mosque  services  without 
stirring  from  home.  The  service  of  the  mosque 
occupies  a  vast  number  of  people,  as  the  Imims, 
Muftis,  officers  of  the  Zem-zem,  Mueddins,  Olemas, 
lamplighters,  and  menial  servants,  all  of  whom 
receive  regular  pay,  besides  sharing  the  presents 
made  by  the  pilgrims.  The  revenues  of  the 
mosque  were  formerly  very  extensive;  but  its 
wealth  has  greatly  declined,  nor  does  it  now 
possess  any  treasures  except  a  few  eoldeu  lamps, 
the  establishment  being  kept  up  almost  wholly 
at  the  expense  of  the  sultan.    The  first  officer  of 
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the  mosque  is  the  Nayh  el  Haram,  or  warden, 
who  keeps  the  keys  oi  the  Kaaba,  receives  the 
pilgrims'  contributions,  and  direcui  the  repairs  of 
the  building.  Next  to  him  is  the  Aga  of  the 
eunuchs,  a  IkkIv  of  about  40  negroes,  who  perform 
the  duty  of  police  oflBcers  in  the  temple,  prevent- 
ing disorders,  and  washing  and  sweeping  the 
pavement  round  the  Kaaba.  In  the  time  of  the 
Kamadan,  or  great  festival,  the  mosque  is  par- 
ticularly brilliant;  not  only  from  the  number  of 
pilgrims  of  every  age,  rank,  and  nation  within 
the  enclosure,  but  also  from  the  thousands  of 
lamps  which  illuminate  the  colonnades.  On  the 
termination  of  the  Hadj,  however,  the  temple 
assumes  a  very  different  appearance.  Disease 
and  mortality,  caused  by  fatigue,  unhealthy 
lodgings,  bad  fare,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  absolute 
destitution,  fill  the  mosque  with  the  sick  and 
dying;  all  of  whom  are  anxious  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  expiring  in  view  of  the  Kaaba,  of 
receiWng  the  Imam's  prayers,  and  of  being  sprinkled 
with  the  sacred  water  of  Zem-zem.  Whoever 
enters  Mecca,  whether  pilgrim  or  not,  is  enjoined 
by  the  law  to  visit  the  temple  immediately,  and 
not  to  attend  to  any  worldly  concern  before  he 
has  discharged  that  solemn  duty.  Certain  reli- 
gious rites,  such  as  walking  seven  times  round 
the  Kaaba,  and  reciting  certain  prayers,  are  per- 
formed in  the  interior  of  the  mosque ;  then  comes 
the  ceremony  of  walking  seven  times  between  the 
hill  of  Szafa  and  Merona ;  and,  lastly,  the  pilgrims 
must  submit  to  have  their  heads  shaved  by  the 
barbers  of  the  mosque.  All  these  ceremonies 
must  be  repeate<l  by  every  Mussulman,  who 
enters  Mecca  from  a  loumey  farther  than  two 
days'  distance;  and  they  must  be  again  more 
particularly  performed  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Arafat,  a  hill  about  15  m.  £.  of  Mecca,  to 
which  Mohammed  used  to  retire  to  pray,  and 
which,  on  this  account,  is  esteemed  particularly 
sacred  by  all  Mohammedans. 

The  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  mount  is 
oft«u  immense.  Burckhardt  says  he  counted 
altout  3,000  tents  dispersed  over  the  surrounding 
plain;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  pilgrims 
were  without  tents:  between  20,000  and  25,000 
camels  were  to  be  seen  scattered  among  the  pil- 
grims, whose  numbers,  he  concludes,  must  have 
exceeded  70,000.  The  camp  was  from  3  to  4  m. 
long,  and  between  1  and  2  m.  in  breadth.  But  we 
suspect  that  these  returns  are  very  deddedlpr 
beyond  the  mark,  and  the  taste  for  pilgrimages  is 
now  rapidly  declining  throughout  the  Mohamme- 
dan world.  A  visit  to  Arafat  is  indispensable  to 
the  pilgrims ;  none  by  any  chance  omit  it ;  nor 
can  the  title  of  Hadji  be  assumed  except  by  those 
who  have  been  present  at  the  ceremony.  Mecca, 
like  Jerusalem,  boasts  of  many  places  rendered 
sacred  by  tradition.  The  birthplaces  of  Moham- 
m^  and  his  daughter  Fatima,  the  tomb  of  his 
wife  Hadija,  and  the  cell  where  the  Prophet  wrote 
the  Koran,  are  shown  to  the  pilgrims,  who  are 
expected  to  make  contributions  for  their  mainten- 
ance. But  a  visit  to  these  places  forms  no  item 
of  religious  duty ;  and  but  few  depart  in  any  way 
from  the  prescribed  routine,  as  such  acts  would 
interfere  with  their  profits  either  as  merchants  or 
beggars,  and  thus  frustrate  a  very  important,  if 
not  chief,  object  of  the  expedition. 

The  inhab.  of  Mecca  are,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Hedjaz  Bedouins,  either  foreigners  or  the 
offspring  of  foreigners.  The  ancient  tribe  of 
Koreysh,  to  which  Mohammed  belonged,  is  almost 
extinct ;  and  there  are  now  in  Mecca  only  three 
or  four  Koreysh  families,  the  head  of  one  of  which 
is  the  Nayb,  or  keeper  of  the  great  mosque.  The 
neighbourhood,  however,  of  the  great  mart  of 


Djidda,  the  annual  arrival  of  immense  carBvai^, 
and  the  holy  house,  attract  thither  vast  malti- 
tudes  of  strangers;  a  portion  of  whom  remain 
behind,  and  settle  permanently  in  the  city,  adnpi- 
ing  Arabian  habit^  and  intermarr^-ing  with  the 
native  pop.      The  most  numerous  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Arabs  from  Yemen  and  Uadramaut ; 
next  to  them  in  numt>er8  are  those  of  Hindoo, 
^'^yp^i&n,  Syrian,  African,  and  Turkish  origin; 
besides  whom  there  are  Peivians,  Affghans,  KimL*, 
and  people,  in  short,  of  almost  every  Mohaminedin 
nation,  all  of  whom  are  careful  in  presening  s 
traditional  knowledge  of  their  original  coaotn'. 
The  inhab.,  however,  though  differing  so  much. 
nationaUy  considered,  wear  the  same  sort  of  dre«N 
have  the  same  customs,  and  care  much  less  for 
national  costume  and  manners  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  East    Their  colour  is  a  yellowb^h 
brown,  and  in  features  they  closely  resemble  the 
Bedouins:  the  lower  class^  are  generally  stoat, 
with  muscular  limbs,  while  the  higher  orders  are 
distinguished  b^  their  meagre  emaciated  fumu 
and  black  piercmg  eyes.    All  classes  are  food  of 
dress,  and  the  earnings  of  the  poor  are  moe^tly 
spent  on  clothes.    The  women  wear  Indian  silk 
gowns,  with  large  blue  striped  trousers  reaching  to 
the  ancles,  and  a  white  kind  of  hood  to  cover  the 
face.    There  are  few  families  in  moderate  circum- 
stances that  do  not  keep  slaves,  most  of  whom  are 
Nubians  and  Abyssinians,  Inou^ht  thither  from 
the  port  of  Suakim :  many  Afncan  females  are 
kept  as  concubines ;  and,  in  case  of  their  having 
issue,  the  masters  usually  legitimate  the  ofispring 
by  marrying  them.    The  sale  of  concubines  is 
confined  to  the    middle  and  lower  classes,  the 
more  wealthy  regarding  the  practice  as  disgraoeiiiL 
The  inhab.  of  Mecca,  as  also  of  Djidda  and  Medina, 
are  far  more  lively  and  communicative  than  either 
the  Syrians  or  Egyptians,  and  in  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  Bedouins.    Indeed,  vivacity  of  tem- 
per, acute   intellect,  sagacity,    and   sauvity  of 
manner,  are  characteristics  of  almoat  all  the  native 
inhab. ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  proud,  in- 
dependent  spirit,  for  which    they   are  equally 
remarkable,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  cringing 
servility  of  the  Turk's  of  Anatolia  and  Syria. 
Religion  exercises  little  control  over  them ;  and, 
though    they  are  proud  of  aping  the  manners 
recorded  of  Mohammed,  and  thoroughly  vereed 
in  the  Koran,  few  Mussulmen  are  so  inattentive 
to  the  moral  duties  inculcated  by  the  Prophet 
For  the  most  part,  indeed,  they*  exhibit  great 
profligacy  of  character.    Drunkenness,  gambling, 
cheating,  false-swearing,  and  the  grossest  sen- 
suality, are  of  every-day  occurrence ;  and  it  is  i 
common  saying  among  the  people,  'Forbidden 
things  abound  in  the  city  forbidden  toinddek' 
Learning  and  science,  which  once  flourished  in 
Mecca,  are  now  almost  wholly  n^lected.   The 
many  tnec/ressea,  or  colleges,  for  which  the  city  was 
formerly  renowned,  are  turned  either  into  ccsca- 
magazines  or  lodging-houses   for   pjlgrinu;  its 
large  libraries  have  disappeared ;  the  great  mosque 
is  at  present  the  only  place  where  teachos  of 
eastern  learning  are  to  be  found ;  and  the  Heccsr 
ways  themselves,  who  wish  to  improve  in  science, 
go  to  Damascus  or  Cairo, 

The  employments  of  the  people  are  in  trade  tnd 
the  service  of  the  Beitullah,  but  Uiere  are  few 
employed  in  the  mosque  who  do  not,  clandestinely 
at  least,  engage  in  commercial  affairs.  There  are 
but  few  artisans,  and  these  much  inferior  in  ^aSl 
to  the  same  class  in  Egypt ;  a  few  potteries  tod 
dye-works  are  the  only  manufactories,  and  the 
town  is  wholly  dependent  on  other  oountries  for 
its  necessary  supplies.  Hence  there  is  a  Urge 
foreign  trade,  and  the  holy  dty  is  crowded,  during 
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the  month  of  Dhalbaija  (the  latter  end  of  June 
aud  beginninf^  of  July^,  not  only  with  zealous  de- 
votees, but  opulent  merchants,  who  thus  make  use 
of  the  permission  granted  them  by  the  Prophet : 
*  It  shall  be  no  crime  in  you,  if  ye  seek  an  increase 
from  your  Lord  b^  trading  during  the  nilgrimagt,^ 
(Sale's  Koran,  ch.  ii)     During  the  whole  twelve 
days  that  the  pilgrims  are  allowed  to  remain,  a 
fair  or  market  is  held  in  Mecca  and  its  vicinity ; 
and  though  the  number  of  pilgrims  has  greatly 
declined  of  late  years,  it  is  still  a  crowded  and 
bustling    scene.     'Few   pilgrims,'    says  Burck- 
hanlt,  *  except  the  mendicants  (a  very  numerous 
class),  arrive  without  bringing  some  productions  of 
their  respective  countries  for  sale ;  and  this  remark 
»  applicable  as  well  to  the  merchants,  with  whom 
cnmmeicial  pursuits  are  the  main  object,  as  to 
those  who  are  actuated  by  religious  zeal ;  for  to 
the  latter  the  profits  derived  from  selluig  a  few 
articles  at  Mecca  diminish  in  some  degree  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  joumev.    The  Mogrebyns 
(pilgrims  from  ]IIorocco  and  ^.  Africa)  bring  their 
red  bonnets  and  woollen  cloaks;  the  Erropcan 
Turks,  shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered 
^tuffs,  sweetmeats,  amber,  and  trinkets ;  the  Turks 
of  Anatolia  bring  carpets,  silks,  and  Angora  shawls ; 
the   Persians,  Cashmere  shawls  and  laige  silk 
handkerchiefs ;  the  Affghans,  tooth-brushes  made 
of  the  sponficy  boughs  of  a  tree  growing  in  Bokhara, 
beads  uf  yellow  Boap-stone,  and  plain  coarse  shawls 
manufactured  in  their  own  country ;  the  Indians 
furnish  the  numexous  productions  of  their  rich  and 
extensive  region;  the  people  of  Yemen,  snakes 
for  Persian  pipes,  sandals,  and  various  other  works 
in  leather;  and  the  Africans  bring  various  articles 
adapted  to  the  slave  trade.    The  pilgrims  are, 
however,  frequently  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  gain,  for  want  of  money  often  obliges  them 
lo  accept  very  low  prices.'    The  most  respectable 
f>f  the  mendicant  pilgrims  are  negroes  (called  here 
Ttkrowya),  and  these  apply  themselves  to  labour 
immediately  on  their    arrival  at    Mecca:  some 
eerve  as  porters,  for  the  transport  of  goods  and 
com  from  the  ships  to  the  warehouses ;  some  hire 
themselves  to  clean  the  court-yards,  fetch  wood, 
and  carry  water ;  while  others  manufacture  small 
)ta.<«kets  and  mats  of  date  leaves,  or  prepare  the 
intoxicating  drink  called  bvuza.    The  pilgrims  are 
accoimmodated  in  lodgings,  for  which  the  inhab. 
charge  a  most  exorbitant  rent;  and  all,  except 
t  ).o»«  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks,  live  toge- 
t  tier  in  a  stat«  of  freedom  and  equality,  keeping 
but  few  servants,  and  generally  dividing  among 
themselves  the  various  duties  of  housekeeping. 
The  two  principal  caravans  which  rendezvous  at 
Mecca  are  those  of  Damascus  and  Cairo ;  both  of 
which  alwa\'S  arrive  at  fixed  periods,  generally  a 
day  or  two  before  the  departure  of  the  Hadj  for 
Arafat.    The  former  of  these  is  very  laige,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  very  well  regulated.     The  cara- 
van of  Cairo  is  much  smaller,  and  its  route,  along 
the  Red  Sea,  is  more  dangerous  and  fatiguing; 
but  many  of  the  Egyptian  and  African  merchants 
now  come  by  sea  from  Suez,  Cosseir,  and  Suakin 
to  l>jidda,  and  thus  avoid  the  weariness  of  a  long 
land  journey.    The  Persian  caravan  sets  out  from 
Bagdjid,  and  creases  the  desert;  but  it  is  now  of 
little  importance,  as  all  but  the  poorest  Persian 
pi  V;;Tiins  come  round  by  sea  from  Bussorah,  between 
which  place  and  Dj'idda  there  is  a  laige  and 
•teadily  increasing  trade. 

The  climate  of  Mecca  b  sultry  and  unwhole- 
9<iine  ;  especially  in  August,  Septl,and  Oct.,  when 
a  hot  snJBocating  wind  prevails.  The  wet  season 
is  in  Dec,  but  the  rains  are  not  so  continuous  as 
in  other  tropical  countries.  Intermittent  and  in- 
damnaatmy  fevers,  dysentery,  elephantiasis,  and 
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stone  are  common  diseases;  aud,  with  respect  to 
the  general  health  of  the  town,  Burckhardt  says, 
*  I  seldom  enjoyed  perfect  health  while  in  Mecca : 
I  was  twice  attacked  by  fever,  attributable  chiefly 
to  bad  water ;  and,  even  on  those  days  when  I  was 
free  from  disease,  I  felt  great  lassitude,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  total  want  of  appetice.'  (Vol.  L 
p.  460.) 

The  territories  of  Mecca,  Tayf,  Gonfade,  and 
Yembo  were,  previously  to  the  Wahabee  and 
Egyptian  conquests,  under  the  command  of  the 
sherif  of  Mecca,  who  held  his  authority  from  the 
grand  seignior;  but  when  the  Porte  was  no 
longer  able  to  send  large  armies  with  the  Hadj 
caravans  to  secure  her  power  in  the  Hedjaz,  the 
sherifs  became  independent.  The  Wahabees  ^wbo 
are  to  the  Mohammedan  religion  what  the  Pro- 
testant churches  are  to  Christianity)  took  pos- 
session of  Mecca  in  1802,  and  retained  it  till  1813, 
when  Mehemet  All  restored  the  holy  cities  to  the 
nominal  protection  of  the  Porte,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  placed  them  effectually  under  hia 
own  control. 

MECHLIN  (Fr.  Malineg),  a  city  of  Belgium, 
prov.  Antwerp,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Dyle,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  14  m.  SSE.  the  former, 
and  14  m.  NNE.  the  latter.  Pop.  33,521  in  1860. 
1  he  Dyle  divides  Mechlin  into  two  parts.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out  with  broad,  well-paved,  and 
clean  streets.  Houses  grotesque,  antiquated,  and 
frequently  of  a  large  size ;  but,  being  painted  in 
front,  they  look  clean  and  cheerful.  The  forti- 
fications were  demolished  by  the  French  in  1804. 
The  most  remarkable  public  builduig  is  the  cathe- 
dral, a  Gothic  edifice,  commenced  in  the  12th 
century.  The  body  of  this  building  is  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  present  altitude  of 
the  morisco  tower  attaclied  to  it,  and  still  less 
with  the  height  to  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  carried.  This  massive  tower,  with 
its  truncated  steeple,  begun  in  1452,  is  370  ft. 
above  ground,  being  the  height  of  the  cross  of 
St.  Paul's,  London;  and,  had  it  been  completed 
according  to  the  original  design,  it  would  have 
been  640  ft.  high.  The  Last  Supper,  the  altar- 
piece,  is  by  Rubens :  the  heads  of  the  apostles  and 
style  of  drapery  are  said  to  be  in  his  best  manner ; 
but  the  Christ  is  a  failure,  and  the  picture  is  mil- 
dewed. The  church  of  the  Recollects  has  the 
famous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Vandyke. 
'  This,'  savs  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  *  is  perhaps  the 
most  capital  of  all  his  works,  in  respect  of  the 
variety  and  extensiveness  of  the  design,  and  the 
judicious  disposition  of  the  whole.  It  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  tlie  world, 
and  gives  the  highest  idea  of  Vandyke's  powers.* 
(Reynolds's  Works,  il  273,  ed.  1819.)  There  are 
pictures  by  Rubens  in  the  cathedral,  and  some 
of  the  other  churches,  of  which  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  is,  pro- 
bably, the  best.  After  the  churches,  the  bishop's 
Klace,  town-hall,  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry,  the 
anciscan  convent,  and  the  Beguinage,  a  large 
asylum  for  800  widows,  or  aged  women,  are  the 
prmcipal  public  buildings.  Mechlin  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  Belgium,  and 
has  a  revenue  of  about  4,000/L  a  year.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  the 
residence  of  a  military  coinmandant.  It  has  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  college,  an  academy  of 
painting,  a  society  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  mont-€k- 
piete.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lace,  of  a  coarser  and  stouter  kind  than 
that  of  Brussels ;  but  this  has  latterly  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  superseded  by  the  Notting- 
ham lace,  and  but  few  houses  are  now  engaged  in 
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the  business.  Among  iU  other  fftbrics  are  those 
of  Cashmere  shawls  and  gilt  leather  chairs :  the 
latter  were  at  one  time  an  article  of  export,  and 
upwards  of  400  workmen  are  still  engaged  in  their 
manufacture. 

Mechlin  furnishes  a  peculiar  species  of  beer,  of 
a  light  body,  which  acquires,  by  keeping,  a  vinous 
flavour  and  quality.  Another  delicacy  peculiar 
to  this  city,  is  the  *  D^eitner  tie  Medmet}  a  dish 
much  admired  by  travellers  as  well  as  natives, 
into  which  pigs'  feet  and  ears  enter  as  important 
constituents. 

Mechlin  has  an  extensive  trade  in  flax,  com, 
and  oil.  The  tide  ascends  the  Dvle  to  a  league 
above  the  dtVf  which  is  accessible  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  from  the  Scheldt.  Mechlin 
is  connected  with  Louvain  by  a  canal  navigable 
by  vessels  of  160  tons,  llie  town  forms  also  the 
central  station  of  the  Belgian  railways. 

As  early  as  the  6th  centuiy,  Mechlin  appean  to 
have  been  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  cap.  of 
a  lordship.  It  suffered  severely  from  war,  plague, 
and  fire  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  modem  times 
has  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  English,  and  French. 

MECKLENBURG,  a  territory  in  N.  Germany, 
between  lat  h3P  and  54^  20'  N.,  and  long.  lOO  85' 
and  130  57'  E.;  having  N.  the  Baltic,  E.  and  8. 
the  Prussian  dom.,  and  W.  Hanover,  Denmark, 
and  Lubeck.  Area,  5,820  so.  m.  Pop.  647,509  in 
1860     Mecklenburg  is  divided  into 

1.  Mkcklekburo-Schwerim  (Grand  Ducht 
of),  a  state  of  N.  German v,  between  lat.  68°  T 
and  540  20'  N.,  and  long.  \(P  87'  and  18©  16'  E.; 
having  E.  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
S.  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  W.  the  terri- 
tories of  Luueburg  and  Lauenburg,  the  princi- 
pality of  Ratzeburg.  belonging  to  M.-Strelitz,  and 
the  territory  ofLubeck,andN.the  Baltic  Length, 
E.  to  W.  about  110  m.;  average  breadth  nearly 
45  m.  Area,  4,838  sq.  m.  Pop.  648,449  in  1861. 
Mecklenburg  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  N. 
Germany ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  dead  level,  but 
has  an  undulating  surface,  interspersed  with  some 
ranges  of  low  hills,  one  of  which,  the  Ruhnebeig, 
rises  to  nearlv  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic 
It  has  several  rivers  of  some  size,  as  the  Recknitz, 
constituting  its  NE.  boundary,  the  Wamow,  and 
the  Stepnitz,  flowing  to  the  Baltic,  the  Elde,  a 
tributary  of  the  Elbe,  and  others;  and  a  great 
number  of  lakes,  that  of  MUritz,  which  has  an 
area  of  mora  than  60  sq.  m.,  and  is  elevated  216 
Rhenish  ft.  above  the  sea,  being  by  far  the  largest 
lake  in  X.  Germanv ;  next  to  it  is  the  lake  of 
Schwerin,  having  tKe  cap.  of  the  duchy  on  ita 
banks.  Notwithstanding  its  high  lat,  this  grand 
duchy  has  a  milder  climate  than  most  parts  of 
Germanv.  The  mean  temp,  of  Geraaany  is  61° 
Fahr.  (8°  6'  R,),  that  of  Mecklenburg  620  6'  F. 
(9°  R.)  But  the  winter  is  severe,  the  average 
temp,  of  that  season  being  little  above  the  freez- 
ing-point; the  atmosphere,  also,  is  particularlv 
humid,  which,  added  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil, 
renders  catarriis  and  consumptions  frequent.  The 
surface  and  soil  are  various.  On  either  border  of 
the  principal  range  of  hills  a  poor  sandy  tract 
extends,  covered  with  heath;  and  few  parts  of 
Germany  are  worse  cultivated,  or  more  thinly  in- 
habited, than  that  between  Schwerin  and  GOstrow, 
a  distance  of  nearly  40  m.  To  the  S.  of  this  dis- 
trict the  soil  is  somewhat  better;  and  beyond 
GUstrow,  towards  what  was  formerly  Swedish 
Pomerania,  the  sand  gradually  changes  into  a 
fertile  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  rye 
and  wheat.  Near  the  Baltic  the  soil  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  meagre  sand,  intermixed  with  stripes 
of  loam.  With  the  exception  of  the  sandy  heaths. 


the  face  of  the  country  is  cheerful  and  pleasing; 
the  land  is  mostly  enclosed;  the  woods,  whidi 
are  extensive,  are  scattered  over  the  oonntrvt  sod 
on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  good  meadow  lands 
occasionallv  present  themselves.     Mecklenbar];; 
is  essentially  an  agricultural  oonntrv.    It  is  gme^ 
rally  divided  into  large  ee^atea.    'The  dcmemes 
of  the  sovereign  comprise  *4-10tbs  of  the  land, 
and  those  of  the  nobility,  knights,  and  JZiOer. 
nearly  5-lOths;  leaving  about  1-lOth  in  the  p(«- 
session  of  the  municipalities  and  a  few  monaftic 
institutions.  Farms  are  generally  very  extensire ; 
they  vary  from  800  to  1,000  or  1,200  acres.  Aboat 
one- fourth  part  of  the  prov.  is  cultivated  by  pn>- 
prieton  resident  on  their  own  estates,  and  wbo 
are  frequently  very  intelligent  and  wen-informed; 
about  a  half  is  occupied  by  farmers,  and  a  qusitei 
by  peasants  or  BanemJ    The  seveiitv  of  the 
winter  makes  it  necessary  to  have  farm  ^Nuldinp 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  live-stock,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  com  and  hay;  and  hence  a  g.ntle- 
man's  house  has  near  it,  besides  labourers'  cottages, 
more  than  flve  times  the  extent  of  bans,  stables, 
cow  and  sheep  houses,  that  would  be  required  ia 
England  for  the  same  extent  of  land.    Fanas. 
when  let,  are  usually  held  by  tenants  on  leases. 
varying  from  7  to  2i  years.    The  rent  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  soil,  sad 
situation.    It  is  almost  uniformly  paid  in  money, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  prescribed  in  the  kaie 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to.     Taxes  are  Imref 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent.    The  varioia 
taxes  and  other  out-goings  borne  by  the  pro- 
prietor may  be  estimated  at  about  \<L  an  acre. 
The  stock  on  the  larger  farms  usually  belongs  to 
the  tenants;  but  that  on  the  smaller  farms,  held 
by  peasants,  usually  belongs  to  the  landlords. 

T\\t  cultivation  of  wheat  (especially  the  red 
variety)  has  increased  greatly  or  late  vears,  and 
Mecklenburg  is  now  one  of  the  principal  countries 
of  Germany  for  the  export  or  wheat,  Rostock 
wheat  is,  however,  inferior  to  either  English  or 
Dantzic  wheat ;  so  much  so,  that  when  wheat  is 
being  shipped  from  Rostock  at  18a.  a  qnaiter,  it 
will  fetch  27s.  or  28«.  at  Dantzic.  Next  to  oom, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  principally 
grown.  Hemp  and  flax  are  reared,  bat  in  no 
great  quantities ;  and  the  culture  of  tobaeeo  has 
very  much  diminished.  Of  late  yean  hoiMS, 
instead  of  oxen,  have  been  employed  in  fi^U 
labour.  The  svstem  of  cultivation  oanespood^ 
with  that  of  kolstein  and  Schleswig.  After  a 
year's  fallow  three  com  crops,  usually  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  are  taken  in  succession,  the  laiHl  beia^ 
sown  down  with  grass  seeds;  along  with  the  Sd 
com  crop,  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken  in  the  5th  year, 
and  the  6th  and  7th  yean  the  fields  are  in  pascore. 
The  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  vine,  though  lat- 
terly it  has  been  raised  to  some  extent  at  Oevitz, 
and  some  bad  wine  has  been  produced.  The 
horses  and  homed  cattle,  which  are  both  namv 
rous  and  excellent,  find  a  ready  sale  in  everf  \mn 
of  Germany,  and  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
the  landed  proprietors.  The  breed  of  hones  has 
been  much  improved,  by  means  of  the  grand  ducal 
and  private  studs.  Sheep  have  been  a  good  deal 
increased  of  late :  the  stock  in  the  grand  dochy  is 
now  estimated  at  about  1,800,000.  and  wool  has 
become  a  principal  article  of  export.  Herds  of 
hogs  and  nocks  of  geese  are  met  with  in  everr 
part  of  Mecklenburg.  The  former  wander,  nearly 
wild,  through  the  forests,  feeding  <hi  acoras  and 
roots,  and  the  geese  literally  cover  the  banks  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  latter  supply  a  ooe- 
siderable  part  of  Europe  with  quills ;  and  their 
breasts,  smoked  and  cured  like  bacon,  are  mock 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy. 
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The  pop.  has  in  recent  yean  been  decreofung,  I  The  only  commercial  towns  and  portA  of  connc- 
chiefly  m  consequence  of  emigration,  which,  in  the  «--x  _l       j  iir:  nn-_   ..»__ 

years  1850-60,  carried  off  between  7,000  and  8,000 
persons  per  annum.    Till  within  the  last  50  years 
the  peasants  were  in  a  state  of  mitigated  slavery. 
They  could  acquire,  enjoy,  and  transmit  property, 
hat  they  were  adaeripti  gleboy  and  bound  to  the 
soil,  90  as  to  be  sold  or  let  with  it.    The  govern- 
ment took  measures,  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
to  abolish  this  relic  of  the  feudal  ages ;  and,  about 
iH'iO,  all  the  peasants  who  still  remained  in  the 
cundition  of  serfs  (for  man  v  of  the  proprietors  had 
previouslv  emancipated  those  on  their  estates), 
were  decliared  free,  though  their  actual  manumis- 
sion did  not  Uke  place  till  the  year  1825.  They  are 
DOW,  however,  quite  free,  and  may  labour  where 
and  under  whatever  conditions  they   please  to 
stipulate  with  their  employers.    Previously  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  a  man  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  during  harvest  Is.  4d!.,  during  hav- 
making  la.  Id,,  and  at  other  periods  from  6d,  to  la. 
a  day.    But  few  changes  have  since  taken  place, 
either  in  the  condition  or  appearance  of  the  pea- 
santry.   The  country,  at  a  passing  view,  seems, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  farm  buildings,  and  the 
uamber  of  enclosures  and  woods,  to  be  more  pros- 
perons  than,  on  a  closer  examination,  is  found  to 
be  the  case. 

In  Mecklenburg  the  general  principle  is,  that 
every  place  shall  provide  for  its  own  poor,  either 
8e|)arately  or  in  common  with  othen.  All  pro- 
prieton  axe  bound  to  maintain  the  poor  on  tlieir 
estates;  and,  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  are 
entitled  to  levy  a  sum  of  about  Sd^  a  vear  from 

the  day  labourers,  and  4dl  from  the  maid8er\*ants 
on  the  estate,  though  but  few  avail  themselves  of 

this  privilege.    When  crown  lands  are  let  there  is 

always  a  clause  in  the  contract,  regulating  what 

the  farmer,  the  dairy  farmer,  the  smith,  and  the 

shepherd  are  to  pay  for  behoof  of  the  poor.    The 

higher  classes,  public  officers,  and  merchants  pay 

1  per  cent,  of  their  income  to  the  poor's  funds. 

All  poor  persona  have  a  legal  claim  to  assistance, 

and,  if  necessary,  such  work  must  be  found  them 

as  they  can  perform. 

About  80,000  cwts.  of  salt  are  obtained  annu- 
ally ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  lime,  minerals  are 

of  little  importance^  and  mining  is  (juite  neglected. 

Manufactures  are  not  very   considerable.     The 

principal  are  those  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics ; 

bat  m  both  the  produce  is  chiefly  for  home  con- 

Baroption.    Mecklenburg  is  famous,  even  in  Crer- 

many,  for  the  distillation  of  com  spirits.    Every 

une  may  carry  on  the  business  of  distiller,  without 

tax  or  restriction  of  any  kind ;  and  this  facility 

has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  increase  that  taste  for 

anient  spirits  which,  imhappily,  disdnguisbes  the 

peasantry.    A  few  cotton,  paper,  glass,  tobacco, 

Boap,  and  wax-light  factories,  with  breweries  and 

tanneries,  complete  the  list  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments.     The    government   is,    however, 

devoting  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  lmf)rove- 

ment  and  diffusion  of  manufactures,  and  at  least 

one  school  of  arts  and  trades  is  now  established  in 

every  town.    Mecklenburg  has  an  extensive  trade 

in  farm  produce,  which  b  facilitated  by  the  proxi- 

niity  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  especially  the 

fonner,  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce 

of  the  duchy  being  carried  on  through  Hamburg. 

The  value  of  the  exports  amoimted  to  1,146,0002. 

in  1862,  of  which  com  for  600,0002.,  wool  for 

170,00021,  and  horses  for  104,0002.    The  commer- 
cial poli^  of  Mecklenburg  is  as  liberal  as  can  be 

denred :  there  are  no  duUes  on  imports,  except  a 

trifling  excise  at  her  ports,  nor  any  frontier  dues 

beyond  a  trifle  in  the  shape  of  a  road-toll,  which 

does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  strictly  enforced. 


quence  are  Rostock  and  Wismax.  llie  other 
towns  have  merely  a  retail  trade,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  In  the  S.,  Prussian 
money  and  measures  are  current ;  but  the  Ham- 
burg measures  of  length  and  the  Lllbeck  measures 
of  capacity,  are  in  use,  in  most  parts  of  the  grand 
duchy.  The  Mecklenburg  rod  is  larger  than  the 
Rhenish,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  *809 ;  the  morgen 
varies  from  200  to  400  sq.  rods.  The  pound  is  to 
that  of  Hamburg  as  401  to  400:  the  centner  ^  8 
liespfundB  112  lbs. ;  but  in  Rostock  the  liesp.  has 
16  lbs. 

The  government  of  M.-Schwerin  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  M.-Strelitz.  Each  grand 
duchy  has  its  separate  states,  which,  also,  meet 
separately ;  but  the  states  of  both  grand  duchies 
assemble  once  a  year,  alternately  at  Sternberg 
and  Malchin.  The  Joint  assembly  has  the  right, 
in  conjunction  with  the  grand  duke  of  Mccklen- 
burg-8chwerin,  to  make  laws  for  and  impose  taxes 
on  the  whole  of  Mecklenbuif^ ;  it  consists  of  the 
landed  proprietors  among  the  nobility,  and  of  de- 
puties from  towns,  in  all  amounting  to  between 
500  and  600  members.  When  the  states  are  not 
assembled  a  committee  sits  at  Rostock.  Tho 
executive  power  is  entnisted  to  a  tUrectmium^  con- 
sisting of  8  grand-ducal  councillors,  8  heads  of 
noble  families  (Erb-LandmanchaOe),  and  a  deputy 
from  the  towm  of  Rostock,  which  is  itself  a  sort  of 
little  republic,  or  imperium  in  imperio.  The  grand 
duchy  is  divided  into  5  principal  districts — the 
duchy  of  Schwerin,  or  circ.  of  Mecklenburg  ;  the 
duchy  of  Gilstrow,  or  circ  of  Wenden ;  the  district 
of  Rostock ;  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  and  the 
lordship  of  Wismar ;  besides  which  there  is  a  small 
extent  of  territory,  which  sends  no  rqjresentativM 
to  the  states,  and  over  which  3  conventual  estab- 
lishments have  jurisdiction. 

Justice  is  administered  in  primary  courts  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  in  patrimonial  courts  on  tlio 
estates  of  the  nobility,  with  courts  of  secondary 
jurisdiction  at  ^k;hwerin,  GU8trt)w,  and  Rostock, 
and  a  high  court  of  appeal  at  Parchira,  which  in 
the  supreme  legal  tribunal  for  both  grand  duchies. 
With  the  exception  of  between  8,000  and  4,000 
Jews,  the  inhao.  are  nearly  all  Lutherans.  Thert'! 
are  upwanls  of  1,000  primary  schools,  about  40 
superior  public  schools  {BUrgerachtden),  5  gym- 
nasia, and  the  university  of  Rostock,  with  several 
ecclesiastical  and  other  special  seminaries.  Pre- 
viously to  1826,  there  was  but  one  bookselling 
establishment  in  the  grand  duchy ;  but-,  since  that 
period,  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
numerous  others. 

The  public  revenues  of  the  grand  duchy  amount 
to  610,0002.  per  annum,  and  the  publicdebt  was 
1,468,7902.  in  1862.  The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
had  formcrlv  5  votes  in  the  college  of  princes,  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire.  Since  1815,  Mecklen- 
burg-8chwerin  has  held,  with  Mccklenbuig-Strel- 
its,  the  14th  rank  in  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
They  have  conjointly  2  votes  in  the  general 
assemblies,  but  only  one  in  the  committee  of 
the  diet.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  furnishes  a 
contingent  of  5,967  men  to  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

Schwerin  is  the  political  cap. ;  but  Ludwigslust, 
a  town  with  a  pop  of  about  5,000,  14  m.  SVv.  Par- 
chim,  is  the  usuu  summer  residence  of  the  grand 
duke.  The  palace,  which  is  a  fine  large  edifice, 
has  a  cabinet  of  pictures  and  a  collection  of  Sla- 
vonic antiquities;  the  surrounding  grounds  are 
well  laid  out,  but  the  neighbottrhood  is  dull  and 
not  very  healthy. 
2.  MkcklekbubchStiuiuTK  (Grand  Duciit 
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OF),  a  state  of  N.  Geirnany,  consisting  of  two  so- 
parate  territorial  divisions ;  the  first  and  largest^ 
or  the  duchv  of  Stargard,  Iving  between  lat.  53^ 
9'  and  b,r>  47'  N.,and  long.  i2O40'  and  13«>  67'  E., 
having  W.Meeklenburg-Schwerin,  and  surrounded 
on  all  other  sides  bv  the  Prussian  territories;  and 
the  second,  or  principality  of  Katzeburg,  between 
lat  630  40'  and  oSP  51'  N.,  and  long.  KP  39'  and 
1 1«>  E.  United  area,  997  sq.  m.  Pop.  99,060  in 
1861.  Hie  general  features  of  the  country  are  the 
same  as  those  described  in  the  above  art.:  itM 
mean  elevation  is,  however,  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  though  the  Help- 
terburg,  near  Woldevk,  rises  to  640  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  chief  river  in  Stargard  is  the  Havel,  and 
in  Katzeburg  the  Stcpuitz.  The  land  is  divided 
among  the  sovereign,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns, 
in  the  proportions  of  about  7-lOths  to  the  first, 
2-lOths  to  the  nobles,  and  1-lOth  to  the  munici- 
palities. Nearly  l-4rh  part  of  the  grand  ducal 
property  consists  of  forest  lands.  Agriculture 
and  cattle  breeding  are  the  chief  branch  s  of  in- 
dustry here,  as  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The 
manufactures  are  even  more  insignificant  than  in 
the  latter  grand  duchy,  and  almost  confined  to 
leather,  beer,  and  spirit.^  with  copper  wares  in 
Katzeburg.  There  is  a  brisk  trade  in  rural  pro- 
duce. New  Brandenburg  is,  next  to  Gustrow,  the 
largest  wool-market,  and  Old  Strelitz  the  largest 
mart  for  horses  in  Mecklenburg.  Fuistenburg 
has  some  trade  in  timber  and  butter. 

The  government  is  a  feudal  monarchy,  as  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Justice  is  administered  in 
8  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction,  the  superior  court 
of  Katzeburg,  ancf  the  court  of  chancery  in  New 
Strelitz,  from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme 
tribunal  at  Parchim.  The  principal  public  schools 
are,  the  GymnasiHtn  Carolinum  at  New  Strelitz, 
the  high  schools  at  New  Krandenburg,  Friedland, 
and  Katzeburg,  and  the  school  of  arts  (Bildungs- 
anstcUt)  at  Mirow.  New  Strelitz  is  the  cap.  and 
residence  of  the  grand  duke.  The  other  chief 
towns  are  New  Brandenburp^,  Friedland,  and  Old 
Strelitz.  Mecklenburg-StreUtz  holds,  with  Meck- 
lenbu^-Schwerin,  the  14th  place  in  the  German 
Confederation,  and  has  also,  with  it,  1  vote  in  the 
committee,  having  in  the  full  diet  1  vote  indepen- 
dently. It  furnishes  1,197  men  to  the  army  of 
the  confederation. 

Mecklenburg  has  been  several  times  conquered 
and  disposed  of  by  foreign  powers;  as  by  Henry 
the  Lion,  in  the  12th  century  by  Ferdinand  II., 
who  gave  it  to  WalJenstcin,  and  by  Nai)oleon ; 
but  it  has  always  reverted  to  its  original  dynasty. 
'The  reigning  family  is  the  only  sovereign  house 
of  Slavonian  origin,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Europe,  with  all  the  principal  reigning  families 
cf  which  it  has  been  allied.  The  separation  of 
Mecklenburg  into  two  states  took  place  in  1701, 
and  both  were  recognised  grand-<iuchies  in  1815. 

MEDINA,  or  ME1)INET-EL-NABI,  the  *  town 
of  the  Prophet,'  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Arabia, 
the  burialplace  of  Mohammed,  and,  next  to  Mecca, 
the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims, in  the  prov.  el-Hedjaz,  100  m.  NE.  its  port 
of  Yembo  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  260  m.  N.  Mecca. 
Lat.  250  18'  N.,  long.  4(P  3'  15"  E.  Pop.  of  town 
and  suburbs,  estim.  at  18,000.  This  celebrated 
city  stands  in  a  plain,  close  to  a  chain  of  hiUs 
which  bounds  the  great  desert  westward.  It  is  not 
open,  like  Mecca,  but  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
40  ft.  high,  and  flanked  by  80  towers :  it  was  ad- 
ditionally fortified  with  a'ditch  by  the  Wahabees ; 
but  this  is  m  most  places  nearly  filled  up.  It  is 
entered  by  three  fine  gates :  one  of  which,  towards 
the  S.,  called  Bab-el-Masry,  is  said  by  Burck- 
hardt  to  rauk  second  only  to  the  noble  gates  of 


Cairo:  a  fourth  gate,  in  the  S.  wall,  was  closed  hr 
the  Wahabees,  and  has  not  since  been  r&-opened. 
The  houses  arc  well  built,  of  a  dark  grey  stone : 
but  it  has  a  desolate  appearance,  owing  to  the  les- 
sened resort  of  pilgrims.  Kuined  bouses  and  ut- 
tering walls  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  town  : 
and  *  Medina  presents  the  same  dishemrteniiii; 
view  as  most  of  the  eastern  towns,  which  nov 
afford  but  faint  images  of  their  ancient  splendour/ 
(Hurckhardt's  Arabia,  it  150.)  The  principal 
street,  in  which  are  most  of  the  shops,  leads  from 
the  Cairo  gate  to  the  great  mosque;  another,  of  re- 
spectable size  and  breadth,  runs  from  the  mosqnc 
to  the  Syrian  gate ;  but  many  of  its  houses  arc 
in  ruins,  and  there  are  few  shops.  No  shops  or 
bazaars,  however,  are  found  in  other  parts  oif  tb^ 
town;  and,  in  this  respect,  Medina  differs  fn«n 
Mecca,  which  is  one  continued  market.  The  $4ib- 
urbs  cover  more  ground  than  the  city  itself,  fn«a 
which  they  are  separated  by  an  open  space,  nar- 
row on  the  S.,  but  widening  on  the  w .,  hefiin 
the  Cairo  gate,  where  it  forms  a  large  public  plafc 
called  MondkhOf  always  crowded  with  caooeki  and 
Bedouins.  Provisions  are  sold  here  in  sbeil^ 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  numerous  oitfiee 
huts  are  beset  the  whole  day  w^ith  visitors.  Th? 
greater  part  of  the  suburbs  consist  of  large  comt- 
yards,  built  round  with  low  bouses,  tenantei: 
chiefly  by  the  humbler  classes.  Each  koth,  or 
court^yard,  contains  30  or  40  families ;  the  cattW 
belonging  to  the  little  community  occupy  ilie 
centre  of  each,  and  the  onlv  gate  of  entrance  'u> 
regularly  closed  at  night.  (.)pposite,  however,  to 
the  gate  of  Cairo  are  several  regular  and  wvU- 
built  streets,  with  houses  similar  to  those  withia 
the  town ;  one  of  these,  called  El-Ambarye,  coin- 
prises  some  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  Me^ 
dina,  besides  two  rather  large  mosques,  all  nov 
remaining,  except  the  great  temple,  out  of  14 
meutioncHl  bv  the  Arabian  historians.  The  tcmn 
is  supplied  with  good  water,  both  from  wells  and 
open  streams. 

The  glory  of  Medina,  and  that  which  places  it, 
as  a  sacred' city,  almost  on  a  level  with  Mecca,  v- 
the  fMSsession  of  the  tomb  containing  the  remain^ 
of  the  Prophet  This  tomb,  with  the  torabs  «f 
Abou-Beker  and  Omar,  the  friends  and  imrDediate 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  are  enclosed  within  the 
great  mosque,  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town, 
'though  smaller  than  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  it  i» 
built  upon  the  same  plan,  with  minarets  at  thf^ 
angles,  and  forms  an  open  square,  surrounded  «ir. 
all  sides  by  covered  colonnades.  The  tombs  an- 
enclosed  within  a  curtain,  in  a  sauare  building  uf 
black  stone,  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  mociqi:^. 
and  surroundetl  by  a  ck)se  iron  railing.  People  *.4 
rank  are  admitted  gratis  within  the  sacrsd  pre- 
cinct, called  El  Hedjra ;  and  any  one,  indeed,  whr» 
has  money  to  spare,  finds  but  little  difficulty  in 
being  adinitted.  The  ridiculous  storiea,  Xao^  car- 
rent  in  Europe,  as  to  Mohammed^s  coffin  beic? 
suspended  in  the  air  by  a  loadstone,  are  nnknowo 
in  the  East ;  and  most  part  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  put  forth,  as  to  the  richness  and  magci- 
ficence  of  the  tombs  and  the  great  mosnoe,  luve 
been  absurdly  exaggerated.  lue  tomb  of  Fatima, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  and  tl<p 
wife  of  Ali,  is  also  within  the  great  mosque;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  really  encloses  her  remain^. 
The  lofty  dome,  which  risca  above  the  tofsbe« 
is  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  the  town.  Tbt> 
ceremonies  observed  by  persons  positing  Miyfina 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  customaxr  at 
Mecca ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  required  of  the  hadjit 
to  visit  the  Prophet's  tomb ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  enjoined  religious  duties  are  considerably  )o«« 
tedious.    The  building  is  lighted  at  mght  with 
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Uinps  and  candica,  itent  either  from  Cairo  or  Con- 
stantinople.   The  mofiqne  has  four  gates,  of  which 
the  principal,  by  which  the  pilgrims  first  enter, 
calleii  Bab  MerouAn,  is  certainly  very  superior  in 
beaaty  to  any  of  the  gates  at  Mecca.     The  police, 
olcansing.and  lighting  of  the  mosque,  are  entrusted 
to  aUmt  40  eunuchs,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  Beitallah  at  Mecca,  supported,  like  them,  by 
«.aUries  from  Constantinople,  and  by  fees  and  pre- 
f^nr.H  from  the  hadjis.    Besides  these,  and  the 
lmam«.  Mueddins,  and  Olemas,  who  are  as  indis-  | 
pnsjihle  here  as  at  Mecca,  there  are  upwards  of 
5<Ni  inferior  servants.    The  mosque,  founded  by 
Mohammed  himself,  immediately  after  his  flight 
frum  Mecca,  on  the  spot  where  his  camel  first 
rented  in  the  town,  was  enlai^ed  by  Omar  after 
the  Prophet's  entombment,  and  surrounded  with 
valli  by  Othman.    Subsequent  cabphs  and  nobles 
of  Arabia  greatly  embellished  it ;  but  the  whole 
ciiidce  wasbumt'down  a.d.  1506;  and  so  complete 
vras  the  destruction,  that  only  the  interior  of  the 
tomb  was   spared.    The   present    building   was 
erected  in  1514,   by   Kayd  Beg,   then  king  of 
Eo'pt ;  unce  whose  time  only  a  few  immaterial 
im]inivenient8  have  been  made  by  the  Othman 
emiiemre  of  Constantinople.     (Burckhardt's  Ara- 
bia, ii.  161-305.)     The  burial-ground  of  Medina, 
calldi  Kl  BtkifCL,  is  another  object  of  extreme 
vrneration,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  the 
tombs  of  Ibrahim,  Othman,  Abbas,  the  aunts  of 
>Ii>hammed.  drc.    Another  place  of  pilgrim  resort 
b  Djeljel-Ohod,  about  2  m.  from  the  town;  the 
5«>rne  of  a  conflict  between  the  small  anny  of 
^lohammed  and  a  very  numerous  band  of  idola- 
trous Koreysh,  under  Abu  S(*fyan.   The  Prophet's 
uncle,  Hamze,  fell  in  the  engagement,  with  75 
othfTs,  all  of  whom  are  buried  on  this  mountain, 
the  exact  spot  being  marked  by  a  mosque. 

The  people  of  Medina,  like  those  of  Mecca,  are 
chiefly  either  foreigners  or  of  foreign  extraction, 
<lniwn  thither  b}'  the  Prophet's  tomb,  and  the 
ii^ains  which  it  ensures  to  its  neighbours.  The 
number  of  aherifs,  indeed,  descended  from  Hassan, 
the  Prophet's  grandson,  is  very  considerable ;  but 
mwt  of  them  come  from  Mecca,  or  elsewhere,  and 
nearly  all  are  olemas,  or  clergymen.  The  pop. 
pn-«ents,  therefore,  as  motlev  a  race  as  that  of 
M<wa;  and  Arabians  of  every  duttrict,  Eg}*ptians. 
Africana,  Sjrrians,  and  Turks  of  Anatolia,  are  found 
here,  more  or  less  naturalised  by  intermarriage; 
th<ii>e  long  settled  being  characterised,  as  at  Mecca, 
by  the  Arab  face,  expressive  cast  of  features,  and 
stout  thick-set  person. 

With  respect  to  commerce,  Medina  widely  differs 
from  Mecca ;  for,  while  the  latter  is  enriched  by  a 
transit  trade  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  any  great 
city  in  the  East,  the  trade  of  the  former  is  merely 
for  the  consumption  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  articles  being  chiefly  received  from 
%>T^  J>y  w»y  of  Yembo.    The  provision  trade  is 
a  lucrttive  branch  of  traffic ;  and  the  richer  mer- 
chants often  realise  enormous  profits  when  the 
caravans  stay  for  any  considerable  time,  and  ex- 
baost  the  stores  of  the  smaller  dealers.     The 
Bedouins  supply  the  town  with  sheep,  butter, 
Itoney,  and  charcoal,  taking  in  return  com  and 
clothing;  but  the  trade  is  subject  to  great  fluctu- 
ations, m  consequence  of  continual  enmities  be- 
tween the  tribes.    The  date  and  lotus  fruit  are 
produced  in  laige  quantities  in  the  neighboaring 
gardens,  the  former  of  these  being  the  prime  article 
of  food,  and  brought  thither  from  all  the  surround- 
ing coontry.    As  respects  native  industry,  Medina 
M  as  iU  situated  as  Mecca,  wanting  the  commonest 
mechanics,  and  not  even  possessing  a  pottery, 
neaving,  d^reing,  and  tanning  are  arts  wholly  nn- 
*nown,  nor  is  there  a  single  person  in  the  whole 
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city  capable  of  making  either  a  nail  or  a  horseshoe, 
unless  it  be^  at  pilgrim-time,  when  many  of  the 
poorest  hadjis  endeavour  by  hard  labour*  to  earn 
the  money  necessary  for  their  journey  homewards. 
The  climate  of  Medina  is,  during  the  winter, 
much  colder  than  at  Mecca.  liain  faUs  irregu- 
larly at  that  season,  often  in  violent  storms,  kust- 
ing  for  two  or  three  days,  but  in  some  vears  so 
sparingly  as  to  cause  a  general  dearth,  /rom  the 
want  of  proper  irrigation.  The  summer  heat  is 
alleged  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Hedjaz;  and  the  salt-marshes,  stagnant  pools,  and 
exhalations  from  the  neighbouring  date-groves, 
are  powerful  agents  in  producing  those  intermit- 
tent fevers,  which  are  so  common,  and  often  fatal 
in  the  city,  especially  to  visitors. 

Medina,  though  probably  not  entitled  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  what  u  considered  the  Hedjaz, 
has  always,  since  the  establishment  of  Mohamme- 
danism, been  cunsidercd  br  a  separate  princijiality, 
and  indeixMident  even  of  Mecca. 

MEDINA  DEL  CAMPO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
kingd.  of  Leon,  prov.  ValUdolid,  on  the  Zapanliel, 
a  trib.  of  the  Douro,  27  m.  SSW.  Valladolid,  and 
83  m.  N\V.  Madrid.  Pop.  4,208  in  1857.  The 
town  on  both  sides  the  river  (crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge),  has  a  neat  square,  with  a  handsome 
sculptured  fountain  in  its  centre.  The  houses  are 
mostly  very  old,  and  many  of  them  quite  in  ruins. 
A  collegiate  and  6  other  churclies,  several  monas- 
teries (now  uninhabited),  and  2  hospitals,  one  of 
which  has  considerable  arcliitectural  meri^  are  its 
chief  public  buildings;  but  most  of  them  show, 
b^  their  dilapidated  appearance,  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  place.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  a^culturc.  It  has  two  weeklv  markets, 
and  a  fair  m  February,  well  attended  by  traders 
from  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Cuen^ 

Medina  del  Campo  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Methymna  Campegtritj  and  was  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  importance ;  but  in  the  17th 
centurv,  after  the  discover}'  of  America,  a  large 
part  of  its  pop.  emigrated,  and  its  decay  has  since 
been ''hastened  by  the  internal  troubles  of  the 
countrv. 

MEDINA  DE  RIO  SECO.  a  town  of  Spain, 
killed,  of  Leon,  prov.  Valladolid,  on  the  Sequillo, 
a  tnb.  of  the  Douro,  52  m,  SSE.  Leon,  and  122  m. 
NW.  Madrid.  Pop.  4,960  in  1857.  Tlie  town 
stands  in  an  open  plain,  W.  of  the  river,  crossed 
here  by  3  bridges,  and  has  narrow,  badly-paved 
streets,  and  shabby  decaying  houses :  there  are  3 
churches,  4  monasteries,  2  hospitals,  and  a  castle ; 
but,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  church  of  St. 
Maria,  all  the  public  buildings  are  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  The  inhab.  were  once  so  celebrated 
for  their  industry  and  the  variety  of  manufacturcil 
goods  exhibited  at  its  fairs  in  April  and  September, 
that  the  district  acquired  the  name  of  Jndia  chica 
(the  Little  Indies) ;  but  every  trace  of  its  former 
prosperity  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  pop.  ranks 
at  present  among  the  least  industrious  in  Spain. 

MEDINA  SIDONIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, prov.  Cadiz,  22  m.  £.  bv  S.  Cadiz,  and  65 
m.  S.  Seville.  Pop.  9,703  in  1857.  It  is  an  old 
walled  town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  rocky  eminence,  looking  eastward  over  a  fine 
champagne  country.  A  castle,  2  par.  churches,  6 
monasteries,  and  2  hospitals  are  the  only  public 
buildings.  The  chief  employment  of  the  mhab.  is 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  which  is  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  furnishing  the  principal 
supply  for  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
Andalusia.  The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for 
its  fine  pastures,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  forms 
the  chier  occupation  of  the  rural  pop. 
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of  the  ancients,  and,  more  recently,  the  Mare  Me- 
diterraneum),  a  large  and  very  important  inL  sea, 
bounded  N.  by  Europe,  E.  by  Asia,  and  S.  by  Af- 
rica, communicating  at  ita  W.  extremity^  by  the 
Straita  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  at  its  NE.  extremity,  by  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus,  with  the  Black  or  Euxine  Sea.    It  ex- 
tends, in  a  general  sense,  from  lat.  80^  to  nearly 
46©  N.,  and  from  long.  6°  54'  W.  to  86°  8'  E. 
Greatest  length,  2,800  m. ;  do.  breadth,  from  Venice 
to  the  Bay  of  Sidra,  1,200  m. ;  estimated  area, 
nearly  690,000  sq.  m.    It  is  of  an  oblong,  but  very 
irregular  shape,  especially  on  its  N.  side,  into  which 
project  southward  the  two  laj^e  peninsulas  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  which  thus  divide  the  Mediterranean 
into  three  basins,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is 
included  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
passage,  only  72  m.  broad,  between  C.  Boeo  in 
Sicily  and  C.  Bon  in  Africa ;  the  centnil  part  ex- 
tending eastward  from  the  last-mentioned  points 
to  the  meridian  of  C.  Matapan  in  the  Morea ;  while 
the  E.  basin,  called  the  Levant,  comprises  the 
Grecian  Archipela^  and  the  sea  that  washes  the 
coasts  of  Karamania,  Syria,  and  Egypt.    The  prin- 
cipal inlets  of  the  W.  basin  are  the  bays  of  Lyons, 
Genoa,  and  Naples :  it  contains  also  the  three  large 
islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily;  the  Lipari, 
and  other  islands  on  the  W.  side  of  Italy;  and  the 
Belearic  group,  off  the  coast  of  Spain.    'I'he  central 
basin  has  a  large  arm  projecting  N.  under  the  name 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  its  smaller  inlets  being  the 
Gulfs  of  Taranto  in  Italy,  Lepanto  in  Greece,  and 
Cabes  and  Sidra  (an.  the  two  Syrtes)  m  Africa : 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the  numerous  rocky 
islets  skirting  the  shores  of  Dalmatia,  are  its  chief 
islands.    The  portion  of  the  E.  basin  or  Levant, 
which  stretches  N.  from  the  isle  of  Candia  to  the 
coast  of  Macedonia,  is  called  the  Archipelago,  and 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  extreme  irregu- 
larity of  its  coast-line,  but  for  the  numerous  clusters 
<if  volcanic  islands  and  rocks  that  stud  its  surface ; 
its  chief  gulfs  are  those  of  Egina,  Salonika,  Gon- 
tessa,  and  Smyrna;  and  its  largest  islands  are 
Lemnos,  My  tilcne,  Thasos,  Scio,  and  Naxia.    The 
great  island  of  Cyprus  lies  in  the  angle  between 
the  coasts  of  Ada*  Minor  and  Syria. 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  as  remarkable 
for  difference  of  altitude  as  for  variety  of  outline. 
Its  N.  shores,  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  jagged 
outline,  are  generally  steep  and  bold ;  but  in  parts, 
as  in  Spain  and  France,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ebro  and  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Italy,  the  shores  are  low  and  gcntlv  shelving, 
varied  only  by  a  few  bold  rocky  headlands ;  the 
S.  side  of  Sicily  and  the  W.  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
are  also,  with  a  few  exceptions,  flat  and  sandy; 
but  in  Istriaf  Dalmatia,  and,  in  short,  all  along 
the  E.  side  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  is  bold,  broken, 
and  irregular,  often  presenting  cliffs  rising  bctw^een 
(iOO  and  700  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  with  deep 
soundings  close  to  the  shore.  The  shores  of  die 
Archipelago  partake,  more  or  lesS)  of  the  same 
bold  character,  except  in  a  few  bays,  where  rivers, 
by  the  constant  deposition  of  alluvial  soil  at  their 
mouths,  have  formed  low  beaches,  extending  con- 
siderably beyond  the  high  rocks  usual  to  this 
coast. 

The  S.  coast  of  Anatolia,  which  has  a  less  in- 
dented line  of  shore,  tbou|i;b  by  no  means  low,  is 
much  less  craggy  and  precipitous ;  extremely  high 
promontories  nere  and  there  stretch  out  into  tiie 
deep  sea ;  but  beaches,  more  or  less  shelving,  of 
shingle,  gravel,  or  sand,  are  by  far  the  most 
common  on  this  coast.  The  cliffs  about  Isken- 
deroon  are  of  great  height,  running  round  the  bay, 
and  furnishing  complete  security  for  shipping,  ex- 
cept from  the  E.,  or  laud  breezes,  which  axe  both 


violent  and  dangerous.  The  shores  of  Syria  are 
mountainous  between  Tripoli  and  T>'Te,but  pn>- 
sent,  in  many  places,  a  large  extent  of  low  and  liat 
coast,  especiidiy  towards  the  S.  ejctremity. 

Near  Uie  mouth  of  the  Nile  the  country  presents 
a  low  uninteresting  flat,  with  rocky  reefi>  aivl 
shoals,  projecting  from  6  to  7  m.  from  the  sbon^; 
and  this  continues  as  far  W.  as  long.  27^  £.,  beyoiut 
which  a  series  of  not  very  high  cliffs,  varied' bfr.» 
and  there  by  sandy  bays  (the  largest  being  thoe 
of  Sidra  and  Cabes),'  marks  the  whole  African 
coast  as  far  as  C.  SparteL  Submarine  rocks  ami 
projecting  shoals  of  mud  and  sand,  not  less  than 
the  roving  piratical  habits  of  the  Moors,  render 
the  navigation  of  these  shores  both  difficult  an<i 
dangerous;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  &  side  of  thii 
sea  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  N.,  when*, 
generally  speaking,  deep  soundings  may  be  had 
close  in  shore;  while  in  parts,  particularly  be- 
tween Nice  and  Genoa,  and  near  Gibraltar,  ii» 
soundings  can  be  found  under  1,000  fathoms  an«i 
upwards.  ^  The  in-shore  navigation  presenti  mmv 
difficulties',  in  consequence  of  a  few  hidden  rockii; 
but  the  chief  skill  of  the  mariner  is  required  in  the 
Archipelago,  where,  though  there  be  few  hidden 
dangers,  it  requires  firat-rate  experience  of  ir.i 
shifting  winds  and  cuirents  to  guide  him  safely 
through  its  many  intricate  channels. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  tiie  Meditem- 
nean  generally  be  so  deep  that  soundings,  even 
where  possible,  are  of  no  practical  utility,  ezcepi 
in  some  of  its  bays  and  harbours,  the  depth  of  the 
channel  between*  Sicily  and  Tunis,  no  where  ex- 
ceeds 80  fathoms,  the  average  not  being  greater 
than  the  depth  of  the  Straita  of  Dover  between 
England  and  France.   The  temperature  of  its  water 
is,  at  an  average,  from  72^^  to  76°,  or  ^^  Fth, 
higher  than  the  W.  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  experimcota  of 
Marcet  and  WooUaston,  that  its  density  exceeds 
that   of  many  ordinary  samples   of  aea-wster. 
(Lyell's  Geology,  ii.  17.)     The  chief  feeders  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  Ebro,  Khone,  Po,  and  Nile^ 
with  the  various  waters  brought  from  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  strong  current  that  sets  W.  through 
the  Dardanelles.    But,  notwithstanding  this  vant 
supply,  the  evaporation  is  so  rapid,  that  water 
constantly  passes  in  through  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, to  restore  the  equilibrium.    The  Mediter- 
ranean has  long  been  considered  a  tideless  eea : 
but  this  is  not  strictly  true :  for,  in  the  Adriatic  as 
well  as  between  that  sea  and  the  coast  of  Africa, 
tides  rise  from  5  to  7  ft.,  and  their  influence  b  feJl, 
more  or  less,  along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Morea.    The  existence  of  this  tide. 
indeed,  may  sug^t  an  ex^anation  of  the  lo»  of 
so  many  vessels  m  that  region  of  mist  and  termr, 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  where  there  is  always  a  lofty 
swell  and  accumulation  of  waters  during  the  pn>- 
valence  of  NW.  winds.    A  tide  of  8  or  9  ft  gW* 
ebbs  and  flows  at  pretty  regular  intervals  in  the 
smaller  gulf  of  Cabes,  on  the  same  coast.    In  the 
Straits  of  Messina  and  Bonifacio,  at  Naples,  in  tl>e 
narrow  channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  on  both  shore» 
of  the  Straita  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  an  ebb  and  tiuw 
amounting  to  8  fU  and  upwards;  but  whether 
these  movements  are  to  be  attributed  to  lonsr  in- 
fluence, or  to  other  causes,  has  not  been  determined. 
llie  currents  peculiar  to  this  great  inland  sea  ^in' 
in  its  different  parts :  a  current  sets  £.  along  the 
African  shores,  which  is  turned  northwud  aJmi;; 
the  coast  of  Syria,  and  then  westward  along  that 
of  Cyprus  and  Karamania :  the  current  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago sets  almost  ^ntinually  to  the  8.,  being 
increas^  or  retarded,  according'to  the  winda:  in 
the  Adriatic  the  current  runs  NW.  up  the  coast  of 
Albania,  and  SE.  down  the  Italian  thores,  bringing 
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with  it  the  waten  of  the  Po.  A  strong  current 
runs  thiongb  the  Faro  of  Mesdna  (the  Scylla  and 
Cbaxybdis  of  antiquity),  and  b^  meeting  a  lateral 
cuncjit,  causes  numerous  eddies  and  whirlpools. 
(See  Scylla  and  Chary bdis.) 

This  strait,  notwithstanding  the  statements  in 
the  classics,  presents  no  real  danger ;  and,  in  the 
late  war,  it  was  traversed  by  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Nelson.  In  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  main 
current  sets  eastward,  at  a  rate  var\'ing  from  8  to 
6  m.  an  hour :  it  is  true  that  an  under-current  has 
long  been  supposed  to  run  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  this  hypothesis  has  been  fully 
8hi»Ym  by  lir.*  Lyell ;  and  it  seems  that  the  only 
outlet  for  the  superfluous  water  is  by  the  lateral 
current,  which  runs  westwanl  close  to  the  African 
shore.  (Geology,  iL  19.)  With  resjtect'to  the 
winds  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  mav  be  obscr\'ed 
that  the  prevaJent  winds,  except  <lurin^  spring, 
vary  between  NW.  and  NE.,  while  those  in  spring 
are  from  SE.  to  SW.  But  the  winds  are  extremely 
Tariable,  and  it  is  said  that  8  or  4  vessels  may  oc- 
ca^sionally  be  seen  carrying  different,  and  some- 
times opposite,  winds  at  the  same  time.  The 
Bora,  a  Tiolent  NE.  wind  in  the  Adriatic,  the 
EtniaUj  or  NE.,  winds  (called  also  Tramcniana)^ 
which  blow  for  several  months  together  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  nroccn,  or  aokmOf  are  peculiar 
to  this  sea.  The  last  of  these  is  extremely  trouble- 
mroe,  producing  great  dejection  and  lassitude.  At 
it!  commencement  the  air  is  dense  and  hazy,  with 
long  white  clouds  floating  just  above,  and  parallel 
to.  the  horizon.  The  thermometer  rises  to  90°  or 
95°,  sometimes  100°,  and  the  buometer  gradually 
sinks  to  about  29*60°.  It  generally  continues 
during  three  or  four  days ;  during  which  period, 
such  is  its  influence,  that  wine  cannot  be  fined,  or 
meat  effectually  salted :  oil-paint  laid  on  during 
its  continuance  will  seldom  harden.  But,  though 
blighting  in  its  general  effects  during  summa,  it 
is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  many  useful  plants 
in  winter,  when,  indieed,  it  has  few  disagreeable 
qualities. 

Waterspouts  are  of  veiy  common  occurrence, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Aua  Minor,  where  as 
many  aa  sixteen  have  been  seen  at  one  time. 
Many  volcanic  phenomena  have  also  been  observed 
in  this  sea ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
sudden  ^)eerance,  in  1831,  of  an  island,  about 
30  m.  SW.  of  Sciacca  in  Sicily,  and  its  equally 
sudden  disappearance,  three  years  afterwards. 
These  movements  may  result  from  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  large  igneous  region  of  Italv  and 
Sicily.  The  presence  of  electric  fluid  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  also  proved  by  the  play  of  flame  round 
the  mast-heads,  called  by  sailors  *  the  fire  of  St 
Ehnot.'  Several  springs  of  fresh  water  rise  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  largest  of 
these  is  in  the  port  of  Taranto,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Galesus,  where  the  fresh  water  ascends  in  such 
a  volume,  and  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  may 
be  taken  up  at  the  surface  without  the  least  im- 
pr^;nation  of  salt;  but  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  fountains  is  that  of  Arethnsa,  in  the  harbour 
of  Svraeuse. 

The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  fish  of  many 
different  varieties,  as  well  as  with  mollusca.  The 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  a  source  of  great 
profit  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily :  the  sword- 
fish  is  very  common ;  and  the  murtx  purpura. 
supplies  the  fine  Tyrian  dye,  now,  as  anciently, 
celebrated  for  the  brightness  of  its  red  colour. 
Coral  is  found  on  many  parts  of  the  Barbary  coast, 
and  in  some  of  the  bays  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
The  chief  fisheir,  however,  is  in  the  straits  of 
Messina,  where  lliere  u  a  coral-ground  upwards  of 
6  m.  in  length. 

You  III. 


In  the  Scriptures,  the  Mediterranean  is  called 
'the  Great  Sea'  (Num.  xxxiv.  6).  Herodotus 
calls  it  (i.  185)  'the  Sea;'  and  Strabo,  *  the  Sea 
within  the  Columns '  (3-aAarra  i|  com  tmk  otiiAmv) 
It  is  probable  that  it  witnessed  the  fint  rude  at- 
tempts at  navigation.  'Having,'  as  Dr.  Smith 
has  justly  observed,  *  no  (perceptible)  tides,  nor, 
consequently,  any  waves,  except  such' as  are  caused 
by  the  wind  only,  the  Mediterranean  was,  by  the 
smoothness  of  its  surface,  as  well  as  by  the  multi- 
tude of  its  islands,  and  the  proximity  of  its  neigh- 
bouring shores,  extremely  fiivourable  to  the  infant 
navigation  of  the  world ;  when,  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  compasS)  men  were  afraid  to  quit  the 
view  of  the  coast,  and,  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  art  of  ship-building,  to  abandon  themselves  to 
the  boisterous  waves  of  the  ocean.'  (Wealth  of 
Nadons,  book  i.  cap.  3.)  At  all  events  it  was 
navigated,  and  its  islands  occupied,  in  the  remotest 
antiquity :  it  subsequently  was  traversed  in  all  di- 
rections by  the  ships  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  their 
descendants,  the  Carthaginians;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  by  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
During  the  naiddle  ages,  and  down  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  it  was  the  grand  centre  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  old  world ;  and  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese,  by  whom  its  trade  was  for 
a  while  principally  engrossed,  attained,  in  conse- 

auence,  to  great  wealth  and  consideration.  The 
isoovery  of  America  and  of  a  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  new  and  far  more 
extensive  channels  for  maritime  enterprise.  But 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  depression  of  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18tli 
centuries,  was  principally  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  countries  round  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Levant,  and  the  whole  N.  shore  of  Africa,  having 
been  shortly  before  subju|ifated  by  the  Turks,  the 
implacable  foes  of  art,  civilisation,  and  refinement. 
Happily,  however,  their  empire  has  been,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  dismembered ;  and,  within  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean  has  begun  to  resume  something 
like  its  former  importance.  The  opening  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  other  towns 
on  its  shores,  the  renewed  intercourse  with  India 
b^  Alexandria,  the  occupation  of  Malta  by  the 
English,  and  of  Algiera  by  the  French,  the'inde- 
pendence  of  Greece,  and  the  establishment  of 
steamers  between  the  principal  ports  of  the 
sea,  have  enormously  extended  its  commerce  and 
navigation. 

The  Mediterranean  has  on  its  shores  the  capital 
cities  of  Naples,  Palermo,  Athens,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
and  Algiers.  Among  its  principal  emporiums  may 
be  specifieil  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita- 
Vecchia,  Venice,  Trieste,  Svria,  Smyrna,  Alex- 
andria, Malaga,  and  Barcelona,  Its  most  im- 
portant naval  stations  are  those  of  Malta  and 
Toulon :  GibralUr  is,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  sea. 
To  the  scholar  and  classical  traveller  the  Medi- 
terranean has  the  most  powerful  attractions.  Her 
shores  were  the  earliest  seats  of  art,  science,  and 
civilisation.  She  has  been  surrounded  and  occu> 
pied  by  the  most  renowned  nations  of  antiquity ; 
and  her  coasts  and  islands  have  still  to  boast  the 
ruins  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  In  short,  to  use  the 
knguage  of  Dr.  Johnson,  *  the  grand  object  of  all 
travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
On  those  shores  were  the  four  great  empires  of  the 
world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  lUl  our  law, 
almost  all  our  arts,  almost  lUl  that  sets  us  above 
sava^^  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 
MEDWAY,  an  important  river  of  England, 
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which  has  its  embouchure  in  the  estuaiy  of  the 
Thames.  It  rises  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Surrey,  be- 
tween the  N.  and  S.  chalk  ranges;  being  Joined  at 
Penshunt  Place  by  streams  from  the  S.  of  Sussex. 
Its  course  is  thence  N£.  to  Maidstone,  and  then 
N.  to  Rochester  and  Chatham,  about  2  m.  below 
which  it  tttms  nearly  £.,  expanding  at  the  same 
time  into  a  wide  sestuary,  interspersed  with  islands. 
After  prosecuting  an  easterly  course  for  8  or  10  m., 
it  turns  once  more  to  the  N.,  uniting  with  the  8»- 
tuary  of  the  Thames  at  Sheemess.  The  tide  is 
interrupted  by  locks,  otherwise  it  would  flow  up 
the  river  to  Maidstone.  In  consequence  of  works 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  resumed  at 
different  periods,  it  has  been  rendered  navigable  as 
far  as  Tonbridge ;  affording  a  channel  of  commu- 
nication of  much  importance  to  the  surrounding 
country.  From  Sheemess  to  Chatham  there  is 
water  to  float  the  largest  ships ;  and  the  ground 
being  soft,  and  the  reaches  short,  it  forms  an  admi- 
rable harbour  for  men-of-war,  many  of  which  are 
usuidly  laid  up  here  when  out  df  commission. 
(See  Chatham.) 

The  Medwav  was  called  by  the  ancient  Britons 
Vc^a,  to  which  the  Saxons  prefixed  the  syllable 
Madj  signifyinj^  mid  or  middle,  because  it  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  cf  Kent: 
hence  it  came  to  be  called  Medweg,  and  latterly 
Medway.  Considering  the  shortness  of  its  course, 
the  Medway  is  one  of  the  deepest  of  European 
rivers. 

MEERUT,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid. 
Agra  (Bengal),  chiefly  between  lat.  28^  SO'  and 
290  30'  N.,  and  long.  77©  and  799  E.,  having  N.  the 
collectorate  of  Mozuffemugggur,  E.  that  of  Mora- 
dabad,  S.  Boolundshahur,  and  W.  Panipnt  Area, 
2.250  sq.  m.  The  chief  towns  are  Meerut,  Sird- 
huna,  Katouli,  and  Husttnapoor. 

Meerut,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  Agra, 
cap.  of  the  above  district,  in  an  extensive  grassy 
phiin,  30  m.  NE.  Delhi.  This,  which,  Uke  Cawn- 
poor,  is  a  military  station^  is  a  much  more  agree- 
able residence  than  the  latter.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dUapidated  brick  wall,  and  has  a 
mined  fort  or  citadel.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
mean,  and  the  houses  mostly  of  mud ;  but  it  has 
some  good  architectural  remains  of  mosques  and 
pagodas ;  and  without  the  walls  are  various  Mo- 
nammedan  tombs,  built  of  red  stone.  A  small 
stream,  which  swells  into  a  river  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The 
cantonments  are  at  some  distance  N.  of  the  town, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  long  and  busy 
bazaar.  The  barracks  are  one  story  in  height,  and 
disposed  in  regular  ranges,  at  intervals,  along  a 
space  about  2  m.  in  lenf^ :  the  bungalows  of  the 
officers  are  surrounded  with  gardens,  enclosed  by 
tall  hedge-rows.  The  church  of  Meerut  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  British  India,  being  150  fl.  in  length, 
by  84  ft.  in  breadth,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
3,000  people.  There  is  a  good  free  school  here, 
with  about  100  native  pupUs. 

Meemt  was  a  city  of  some  consequence  before 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  India.  It  was  taken 
by  Mahmoud,  of  Ghiznee,  in  1018,  and  by  Timour 
in  1899.  It  was  occupied,  with  its  district,  by  the 
British  in  1808.  In  the  ^reat  Indian  revolt  of 
1857,  Meerut  was  sadly  distwguished  for  its  scenes 
of  bsj-barity,  perpetrated  by  the  Sepoys.  The  revolt 
broke  out  here  on  the  10th  of  May,  a  Sunday 
evening,  when  the  native  troops  set  fire  to  the  can- 
tonments, and  massacred  every  European  they 
met  with,  women  and  children  as  well  as  men. 

MEININGEN  (SAXE),  or  SAXE-MEININ- 
GEN-HILDBURGHAUSEN  (DUCHY  OF),  an 
indep.  state  of  Central  Germany,  consisting  of  a 
crescent-shaped  territory,  between  the  60&  and 
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5l8t  degs.  of  lat,  and  long.  lOo  lO'  and  11°  35'  L; 
enclosed  on  the  S.  by  the  territories  of  Coburg  and 
Bavaria,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  dom.  of 
Cobourg,  Schwartzenburg,  Prussia,  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  and  Weimar.  Area,  933  sq.  m.  Pop.  172341 
in  1861.  This  duchy  comprises  a  portum  of  the 
Thuringian  forest  mountains ;  one  of  which,  the 
Dolhnar,  rises  to  2,370  ft  above  the  sea.  The  re- 
mainder of  Saxe-Meiningen  is  chiefly  comprised 
in  the  vale  of  the  river  Werra,  by  which  it  u  tra- 
versed in  a  NW.  direction.  This  last  portkxi  of 
the  duchy,  though  one  of  the  most  fertile  distrieu 
in  Germany,  does  not,  however,  produce  enougb 
of  com  for  the  consumption  of  its  mhab.  Tobsoeo, 
turnips,  and  fruit  are  staple  products;  and  the 
forests  and  cattle  of  the  duchy  are  axnong  its  most 
imj^rtant  sources  of  wealth.  Mining  is  petty 
actively  pursued ;  iron,  a  little  copper,  ooal,  slwn, 
and  vitnol  being  produced :  it  nas  also  marble 
quArries,  and  furnishes  about  120,000  cwt  of  salts 
year.  The  manufacture  of  hardware  and  the  weay- 
mg  of  linens  and  woollens  are  the  chief  remsining 
branches  of  industry ;  but  a  number  of  hands  are 
also  employed  in  making  wooden  articles  and  toys. 
The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  in 
nearly  all  respects,  similar  to  that  of  Saxe- Womar 
(which  see).  The  high  court  of  appeal  in  Jena  is 
the  supreme  tribunal  for  this  duchy.  The  inhah, 
who  are  nearly  all  Lutherans,  are  quite  ss  well 
educated  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Saxony.  Primsjy 
schools  are  numerous ;  there  are  supuior  adiools, 
or  colleges,  in  all  the  towns,  and  the  state  has  a 
considerable  share  in  the  direction  and  patronage 
of  the  University  of  Jena  and  of  the  Fnisaan 
gymnasium  at  Schleusingen,  near  Erfurt  Pnbtie 
revenue,  160,69H.  in  1863,  which  was  about  equal 
to  the  expenditure.  The  public  debt  at  the  asme 
time,  amounted  to  882,83521  Saxe-Meinmgen  has 
one  vote  in  the  full  council  of  the  Gennaa  Con- 
federation, and  a  vote  in  the  committee,  amjoiiitlT 
with  Saxe- Weimar,  Cobourg,  and  Altenbiug,  to- 
gether with  which  it  holda  the  14th  place  in  the 
diet  It  furnishes  1,918  men  to  the  army  of  the 
Confederation. 

MsmuvOBN,  a  town  of  Ontral  Gennany,  cai^ 
of  the  above  duchy,  on  the  Werra,  here  crossed  bf 
two  stone  bridges,  31  m.  ENE.  Fulda,  on  the  xaO- 
wav  from  Eiiwnafth  to  Cobouig.  Pop^  6,450  ia 
1861.  The  town  is  encircled  by  wooded  hi]l8»  is 
well  built  and  laid  out  <u><i  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts and  ditches.  In  the  palace,  whidi  has  beea 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  since  1681,  are  collec- 
tions of  paintings,  engravings,  natural  coriositiea. 
the  arohives  of  Meiningen  and  Weimar,  sad  a 
library  of  24,000  vols.  The  house  of  assembly  for 
the  states  of  the  duchy,  the  benAardiMMmy  or 
gymnasium,  the  female  seminary,  ridin^-scho<^ 
theatre,  and  hospiul,  are  the  other  prinapsl  edi- 
fices. It  has  some  manufactures  of  wooUen,  lines, 
and  mixed  fabrics,  with  tanneries  and  brewerio, 
and  has  some  of  the  best  public  gaidens  in 
(jermany. 

MEISSEN,  a  town  of  the  kingd.  of  Saxony. 

Erov.  Meissen,  on  the  Elbe,  here  cioeaed  br  a 
andsome  bridge,  14^  m.  NW.  Dresden,  on  the 
railway  f^m  Dresden  to  Leipzig.  Pop.  9,806  in 
1861.  The  castle,  the  Gothic  church,  and  the  lofty 
houses,  perched  high  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  ha^e 
a  most  unposing  effect  as  you  approach  Meissen; 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  tne  town  has  in- 
ternally a  gloomy  appearance,  which  is  consider- 
ablv  increased  by  the  smoke  constantly  issning 
from  the  porcelain  manufactory.  This  establisb- 
ment  occupies  the  castle,  built,  it  is  said,  by  the 
emperor  Henry  I.  The  beautiful  pottacy  ware  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  Dresden  chma,  is  all  mann- 
factured  here ;  and  though  the  Meissen  pottenes 
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are  now  rivalled  by  those  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
thej  were  at  one  time  the  first,  and  may  still  be 
coniiidered  the  most  celebrated,  in  Europe. 

MELBOURNE,  the  cap.  of  the  British  colony 
of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Yarrm-Yarra  river,  about  9  m.  (following  its  witid- 
inc:9)  from  its  mouth,  in  the  basin  of  Port  Phillip. 
Pop.  125,220  in  1861,  against  23,143  in  1851.  In 
]?<6d,  the  total  population  of  Melbourne,  including 
iLs  suburbs,  was  estimated  at  140,000.  Tlie  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  among  the  town  and 
suburbs  at  the  latter  period  was  as  foUows : — 

Helbonr&e  City 23,700 

East  Mclboanio 3,000 

North  Melbourne  and  Carlton   .       .       .  16,0(K) 

Fitzroy 11,800 

Ea(<t  Collingwood 12,(>00 

Richmond 11,400 

J&a-JikA     . 8,'iOO 

South  Tarm  and  Prahrsn  ....  1^,000 

Emerald  Hill  and  Sandridge      .        ,       .  13.400 

8t.  KUda  and  Brlirbton       .       %        .        .  11,300 

iXiUtta  aalla  «Dd  Keilor    ....  8,000 

Boroondara  and  Heidelberf       .       •       ■  ^JOO 

Cat-paw-paw 6,000 

*Twen^-four  years  rince,'  says  Mr.  Kingsley, 
'  the  Yarra  rolled  its  dear  waters  to  the  sea,  through 
the  unbroken  solitude  of  primeval  forests,  as  yet 
unseen  by  the  eye  of  man.  Now  there  stands 
there  a  noble  city  with  crowded  wharves,  contain- 
ing, with  its  subuibs,  not  less  than  140,000  in- 
haibitastB.  One  thousand  vessels  have  lain  at 
one  time,  side  by  side,  off  the  mouth  of  that  little 
river,  and  through  the  low  sandy  heads  that  close 
the  great  port  towards  the  sea,  thirteen  millions 
sterling  of  exports  is  carried  away  each  year  by 
the  finest  ships  in  the  world.  Here,  too,  are 
water-works,  constructed  at  fabulous  expense;  a 
sendoe  of  steamships  between  this  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  Australia,  vying  in  speed  and  ac- 
eonmiodation  with  the  coasting  steamers  of  Great 
Britun;  noble  churches,  handsome  tiieatres;  in 
short,  a  great  city,  which,  in  amazing  rapidity  of 
growth,  utterly  surpasses  all  human  experience.' 

Melbourne  was  founded  in  1837,  and  extends 
along  Uie  banks  of  the  river.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  not  very  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  Yarra- 
Yarra  b  obstructed  by  a  bar  and  shallows,  and  it 
has  the  farther  disadvantage  of  bein^  low,  and 
liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  overflowmg  of  the 
river  during  the  wet  season.  The  first  difRculty 
has  been  overcome  by  making  Williamstown, 
fiirther  down  the  river,  the  port  of  Melbourne, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  town  by  a  railway. 
Melbourne  proper,  or  the  city  as  first  laid  out, 
consists  of  several  very  wide  straight  streets,  at 
right  angles  or  parallel  to  one  another.  Flinders, 
Collins,  Bourke,  Latrobe  streets  run  east  and  west, 
and  are  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  several  other  streets,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Elizabeth  and  Swan- 
stone  streets.  Along  each  side  of  the  roadway  the 
gutters  are  generaUy  running  with  water;  and 
Elizabeth  Street  sometimes  becomes  quite  flooded 
after  die  faeary  rains,  so  as  to  be  impassable,  ex- 
cept for  carts.  These  rectangular  blocks  of  streets 
soon  beoune  too  compressed  for  Melbourne's  ne- 
cewities,  and  though  they  still  monopolise  the 
chief  shops,  banks,  and  places  of  business,  yet  the 
city  has  extended  to  its  suburbs,  and  now,  under 
the  name  of  Melbourne,  are  included  Colltngwood, 
Richmond,  and  North  Melbourne,  fonneny  de- 
tached districts. 

*  Melbourne,'  says  the  author  of  'Southern 
Lights  and  Shadowl^* '  is  a  splendid  town.  Fine 
wide  streets,  finer  and  wider  than  almost  any  in 
London,  stretch  away,  sometimes  for  miles,  in 
evexy  direction,  and  every  hour  of  the  day  thou- 
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sands  of  persons  may  be  seen  hurrying  along  the 
leading  thoroughfares  with  true  Cheapside  bustle 
and  eagerness.  Hundreds  of  cabs  and  jaunting 
cars  rattle  through  the  streets ;  trains  run  shriek- 
ing in  from  Geelong  and  the  suburbs  evei^-  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  All  the  classic  cries  of  London, 
from  hot  potatoes  to  iced  ginger  beer,  echo  through 
the  streets ;  resuurants  and  well-funiished  coffee- 
houses send  out  the  alluring  perfumes  of  their 
shilling  luncheons  at  every  hundred  yards ;  while 
at  each  populous  point  of  the  city,  rival  news- 
boys make  both  day  and  night  hideous  with  their 
constant  and  competitive  yelling.' 

Melbourne  has  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  R. 
Catholic,  Independent,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
churches  and  a  much  frequented  university,  foun- 
ded in  1855.  Of  public  institutions  there  are  in 
Melbourne  an  Acclimatisation  Society,  Benevo- 
lent Asylum,  Bible  Society,  ten  building  societies. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  eight  clubs,  three  gas 
companies,  Horticultural  Society,  two  hospitals, 
seventeen  Improvement  societies,  Law  Institute, 
public  library  of  30,000  volumes,  six  mechanics' 
institutes,  medical  society,  orphan  asylum,  four 
musical  associations,  Royal  Society,  twenty-four 
insurance  companies,  seven  steam  navigation 
companies,  a  Zoological  Society,  with  aoological 
gardens,  three  theatres,  five  music  halls,  and  a 
Polvtechnic  Institution. 

The  trade  of  Melbourne  represents  very  nearly 
that  of  the  whole  colony  of  Victoria.  In  1863 
there  entered  the  port  1,739  vessels,  of  a  total 
burden  of  624,061  tons,  and  there  cleared  1,782 
vessels,  of  618,052  tons  burden.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  in  1863  amounted  to  ld,487,787/.» 
and  of  the  exports  to  13,039,422^ 

Melbourne  is  connected  by  railway  with  Gee- 
long,  Ballarat,  and  Sandhurst,  at  the  Bcndigo 
gold-fields,  as  well  as  with  Williamstown,  its  port. 

MELFORD,  LONG,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Suffolk,  bund.  Babergh,  17^  m.  W. 
Ipswich,  and  51  m.  NE.  London.  Pop.  of  par. 
2,870  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  4,320  acres.  The 
town  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  picturesque 
and  well  wooded  country,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
one  main  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length.  A  hand- 
some Gothic  church,  two  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters, and  an  almshouse  (founded  in  1573)  for 
twelve  poor  men  and  two  women,  are  the  only 
public  buildings.  Spinning,  woollen  weaving,  and 
retail  trade  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  mhab. 
The  weekly  market  once  held  here  has  been  dis- 
continued ^or  some  years.  Cattle  and  sheep  fairs, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  Whitsun- 
week. 

MELKSHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Wilts,  bund,  its  own  name,  26  m.  NW. 
Salisbury,  86  m.  W.  London  by  road,  and  99  m, 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  2,452, 
and  of  par.  5,337  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  10,750 
acres.  The  town,  formerly  much  more  important 
than  at  present,  on  an  acclivity  rising  from  the 
Avon,  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  with 
stone  houses.  The  church  is  a  laigc,  old,  embattled 
building,  with  a  central  tower  and  two  transepts, 
both  on  the  S.  side:  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury. 
There  are,  also,  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Ine  staple 
business  of  Melksbam  is  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
len cloth ;  but  it^  has  greatly*  declined,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  faciUties  enjoyed  by  the 
clothing  district  of  Yorkshire.  Pettv  sessions  for 
the  hund.  are  held  here.  Markets  for  cattle,  &c« 
on  alternate  Thursdays;  fair  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  farming  stock,  July  27. 

MELROSE,  a  viUage  of  Scotland,  co.  Rox- 
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bmgh,  beautifoUy  sitoAted  at  the  N.  foot  of  the 
Eildon  Hills,  on  the  Tweed,  81  m.  SE.  Edinburgh, 
on  the  Edinbozsh  and  Hawick  railway.  Pop. 
1,141  in  1861.  Melroee  is  celebrated  for  possessing 
the  finest  monastic  ruin  in  Scotland.  The  abbey 
of  Melrose,  originally  founded  by  David  I.,  in 
1136,  for  Cistercian  monks,  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  forces,  under  Edward  II.,  in  1822.  The 
structure,  of  which  the  mutilated  remains  still 
attest  the  grandeur  and  magnificoice,  was  founded 
by  Robert  Bruce,  the  hero  of  Bannockbum,  in 
1826.  It  was  finaUy  completed,  in  the  perpendi- 
cular Crothic  style,  m  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  and 
must.,  when  entire,  have  been  one  of  the  noblest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  kin^onu  This 
splendid  edifice  was  well  nigh  demolished  by  the 
barbarous  zeal  of  the  early  reformerB.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  cloister  walls, 
the  abbey  has  been  wholly  destroyed ;  but  fortu- 
nately a  considerable  part  of  the  church  has  been 
5 reserved.  The  great  altar  or  eastern  window, 
6  ft.  in  height  by  16  ft.  in  width,  b  unrivalled 
for  its  fine  proportions,  the  richness  of  its  tracery, 
and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  its  workmanship. 
It  has  been  a(hnirably  described  by  Scott : — 

*  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 
Through  slendor  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foUog'd  tracery  combin'd ; 
Thou  would'at  have  thought  some  fairy  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand, 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twin'd  ; 
Then  fram'd  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  chang'd  tbe  wlllow-wrestbs  to  stone.* 

Minstrel,  canto  ii.  st.  11. 

The  south  transept  window  and  door  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  part  of  the  ruin.  Ii  is  in  the 
decorated  style,  with  crockets  and  creeping  foliage. 
The  compartment  of  the  nave,  from  the  screen 
work  to  the  cross,  was  roofed  over,  and  fitted  up, 
in  1618,  for  the  par.  church.  But  this  roof  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  fabric;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  stones  of  which  it  consists  had 
been  quarried  from  other  parts  of  the  building  I 
A  great  tower  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  cross,  of 
whi(!h  a  portion,  84  ft  in  hdght,  still  remains; 
but  the  spire  by  which  it  was  surmounted  is  en- 
tirely gone.  The  decorated  work  and  masonry  of 
the  Duildii\g  have  been  most  admirablv  executed ; 
the  mouldings  are  still  as  sharp  as  ii*  they  were 
fresh  from  the  chisel. 

Abbotsford,  the  seat  and  creation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  is  situated  about  8  m.  W.  from  Melrose ; 
and  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  the  great  minstrel  is 
buried,  is  alx>ut  3  m.  E.  from  the  village. 

MELTON-MOWBRAY,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  Framland,  on 
the  Wreak  ^a  trib.  of  the  Soar),  crossed  here  by 
three  stone  bridges,  14  m.  NK.  Leicester,  92  m. 
N.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and  112^  m.  by  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,047,  and  of  par. 
4,986  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  5,610  acres.  The 
town  has  of  late  years  been  much  improved  and 
enluged ;  the  houses  are  generally  weU  built,  and 
the  streets  are  well  paved,  watched,  and  lighted. 
The  church  is  a  large  and  somewhat  striking  cru- 
ciform Gothic  building,  with  a  highly  ornamented 
pinnacled  tower,  rising  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts:  we  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
private  patronage.  There  are  places  of  worship, 
also,  for  Wedeyan  Methodists  and  Independents. 
Three  Sunday  schools  give  religious  instruction  to 
upwards  of  600  children;  and  two  ftee  schools, 
supported  from  the  town's  estate,  are  attended  by 
about  400  children  of  both  sexes.  Melton-Mow- 
bray  enjoys  a  small  share  of  the  hosiery  and 
bobbin-net  trade,  which  furnishes  emplovment  to 
many  thousands  in  the  co. ;  but  the  chief  business 
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and  celebrity  of  the  town  is  attribatable  to  its 
situation  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  hnntii^  oonntry* 
and  to  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  hunting  metro- 
polis.   The  hunting  season  lasts  fiom  the  begin- 
ning of  Nov.  to  the  end  of  March;  and,  donng 
this  time,  the  town  is  frequented  by  the  leading 
sportsmen  of  England,  who  resort  thither  frum 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  few  even  from  the 
Continent.    The  stabling  is  excellently  anangcd 
as  well  as  very  extensive,  there  being  accommo- 
dation for  upwards  of  800  horses,  with  their  grotmi, 
The  town  supports  a  good  subscriptioo  libozy  sad 
news-room ;  and  there  is  a  theatre,  in  which  per- 
formances are  held  during  the  huntine  aeMsaa. 
Melton  has  water  communication  with  Leioener 
by  the  Wreak  and  Soar,  and  with  Oakham  by  a 
canaL    Petty  sessions  are  held  here;  and  this 
town  is  one  of  the  polUng-plaoes  for  the  K.  divisun 
of  the  CO.    It  is  likewise  Uie  chief  place  of  a  poor- 
law  union,  comprising  54  pais.,  and  has  a  veiy 
large  and  well-ananged   workhouse.     Maikets, 
weU  attended,  for  cattle  and  provisiana,  on  Tues- 
day ;  horse  fairs,  Monday  and  Tuesdav  alia  Jaa. 
17;  cattle  fairs,  March  18,  Holy  Thnisdar,  Whit 
Tuesdav,  Aug.  21,  and  Sept.  7. 

MElIUN  (an.  Mdoebauim),  a  town  of  Fiaace, 
d^.  Seine-et-Mame,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  eo 
an  island  in  and  on  both  sides  the  Mame,  25  m. 
SE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Pans  to  Dijoo. 
Pop.  11,170  in  1861.  The  town  is  badly  laid  oat, 
but  is  tolerably  well  built ;  and,  being  pleasantlr 
situated,  has  a  prepossessing  appeaianoe  tram  with- 
out. The  different  parts  of  the  town  are  onnnwi<^i 
by  bridges.  The  piart  of  the  town  buik  on  the 
island  is  the  most  ancient ;  it  has  a  large  oentnl 
prison  for  five  d^ps.,  the  most  oonspionoiis  edi£ce 
m  the  town ;  and  on  its  £.  side  are  the  ranains  cf 
a  palace,  inhabited  bv  several  of  the  Frendi  kii^ 

The  portion  on  tbe  right  or  N.  bank  of  the 
Mame,  called  St.  Aspaia,  is  the  most  extenaiw : 
it  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  hss  a 
spadoiw  square,  an  old  Grothic  par.  churdi,  with 
some  fine  stained  glass,  the  prefecture,  formerly  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  a  theatre,  some  vapour  bath^ 
and  the  remains  of  the  abbey  of  St,  Piene, 
founded  under  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  Tb« 
portion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  len  thaa 
either  of  the  others;  it  comprises  Uie  cavalrr 
barracks.  Melun  has  a  communal  cottage,  a 
public  library,  with  10,000  vola.,  a  aociecy  ef 
agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  a  acho»il  of 
drawing,  with  manufactures  of  wooUea  doiha. 
printed  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  glass,  wsd 
some  trade  in  com  and  o&er  products  de&itiMd 
for  the  Paris  markets.  Melodunum  is  mentiofiei 
by  Caraar  in  his  Commentaries:  it  was  takes  by 
his  lieutenant,  Labienus.  In  the  middle  ^;e».  k 
was  several  times  captured  by  tbe  Nonnans  «&! 
English,  and  was  held  by  the  latter  fron  Uld 
to  1480. 

MEMEL,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Pnecis, 
and  one  of  the  principal  shippi]^  porta  oc  the 
Baltic,  prov.  Prussia,  gov.  Kdnigsttaig.  on  tht 
NE.  nde  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  aalt  lake. 
orli^goon.  called  the  Kurische  Uafi^  but  withiii 
the  bar,  50  m.  KW.  Tilsit,  and  74  m.  NXE.  K&iks- 
berg.  Popu  19,152  in  186L  Memel  ooosistsV 
the  portions  called  the  Old  Town,  New  Ton, 
and  Frederick's  Town,  and  has  aevciml  adbaibi 
It  was  snnounded  by  walls  in  the  tinae  of  tke 
Teutonic  knights,  and  has  a  dtadel,  fbundai  ia 
1250,  now  partly  used  as  a  prison.  It  ha^  4 
churches,  a  synagogue,  arsenal,  exchaqge,  tiieat?t 
high  school,  school  of  industry,  femsde  aemxnaiy. 
school  for  neglected  children,  a  badiiital,  si^ 
various  charitable  institutions.  It  is  the  seat  uf 
a  council  for  the  circle  (Landi«th»4unt)y  €t  js^ 
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oal  tribunals  for  the  circle  and  town,  a  board  of 
taxation^  and  police  commiwion ;  and  haa  manu- 
iacturea  of  woollen  cloth  and  soap^  with  docks  for 
ship-bailding,  sawincr- works,  and  distilleries.    The 
harboar  is  large  and  safe,  with  deep  water ;  but 
the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Koruiche  Haif,  has 
seldoin  more  than  17  ft.  water,  and  sometimes  not 
more  than  12  or  14  ft;  so  that  ships,  drawing 
more  than  15  or  16  ft.  water  are  frequently  ol^ 
liged  to  load  and  onload  a  part  of  their  cargoes 
in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage  is  but  indifferent, 
particularly  when  the  wind  is  at  the  N.  or  NW. 
A  light-honse,  originally  75  ft.,  but  now  100  ft 
high,  has  been  erected  on  the  NE.  side  of  the 
entxance  to  the  harbour.    The  li^ht,  which  is 
fixed    and  powerful,  may  be   distmgnished,  in 
dear  weather,  at  more  than  20  m.  distance.    Tim- 
ber, particularly  oak-pluik  and  fir,  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  is  the  great  article  of  export  from 
Jdemel ;  bat  com,  staves,  flax  and  hemp,  linseed 
f^n-  cnishiog,  hides,  bones,  bristles,  and  wool,  are 
aL«o  largely  exported.    Timber,  hemp,  and  flax, 
and  most  other  articles  shipped  from  this,  and, 
indeed,  from  most  Baltic  ports,  are  bracked;  that 
is,   they  are  inspected,  and  assorted  into  three 
qoalitiee,  according  to  their  degrees  of  goodness, 
by    persons   appointed  by  government   for  the 
purpciae.     (See   Petersbcroh.)    Memel    sends 
considerable  quantities  of  com  to  Great  Britain, 
receiving  in  return  cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  cutlery, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  coal,  which  latter, 
however,  is  reckoned  merely   as  ballast.     The 
trade  of  ship-building  is  earned  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  at  Memel.    The  present  average  ex- 
port of  timber  is  reckoned  at  about  fix>m  75,000 
to  80.000  loads  fir  timber,  5.000  loads  oak  timber 
and  plank,  700  mUl-oak  pipe-staves,  and  about 
600,000  fir  planks. 

MEMMINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  and  for- 
merly a  free  city  of  the  empire,  circ.  Swabia,  cap. 
distr.  on  a  tributary  of  the  filer,  40  m.  SW.  Augs- 
buT|;,  on  the  railwaT  from  Ulm  to  Kempton.  Pop. 
6,603  in  1861.  The  town  is  walled,  and  has  a 
handsome  town-hall,  an  anenal,  barracks,  a 
lyceom,  an  academy  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
mosic  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton 
and  linen  Btafh^  stockings,  ribbons,  oil-cloth, 
copper  and  iron  wares,  with  tanneries,  linen  and 
cottcHi  printing  and  dyeing  establishments;  and 
an  active  trade  in  the  pn^ucts  of  these,  and  in 
salt,  wool,  com,  hops,  &C.,  which  it  sends  to 
Switzeriand  and  Italv. 

MENAI  STKAlt,  a  strait  or  channel  of  N. 
Wales,  separating  the  island  of  Anglesea  from 
Caernarvon :  it  rans  N£.  and  SW.  about  14  m., 
varying  in  width  from  about  200  yards  to  about 
2  m.  Parliament  having  contributed  a  sum  of 
money  to  assist  in  improving  its  navigation,  the 
dangCTons  rocks,  by  which  it  was  formerly  en- 
cumbered, have  been  removed,  so  that  vessels  of 
moderate  burden  are  able  to  pass  without  difficulty 
through  the  strait,  when  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  double  Holyhead. 

The  Menai  Strait  is  celebrated  for  the  magnifi- 
cent bridges  by  which  it  has  been  recently  crossed. 
Uolyhead  being  the  nearest  port  to  Ireland,  and 
the  most  convenient  place  at  which  to  ship  and 
receive  the  Dublin  mails,  it  became  of  great 
public  importance  that  the  access  to  it  should  be 
lendocd  as  safe  and  expeditious  as  possible.  The 
usual  ferry  across  the  strait  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bangor ;  and  this  being  frequently  attended  with 
both  danger  and  delay,  it  was  resolved  to  erect, 
nearly  at  the  same  place,  a  chain  bridge,  elevated 
9uificient]y  above  the  water  to  allow  snips  to  pass 
freely  underneath.  This  undertaking  was  begun 
in  1819,  and  completed  in  1825.    There  are  seven 
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stone  arches,  each  of  52^  ft  span ;  and  the  length 
of  the  catenaiT,  or  chain  part,  is  579  ft  The 
bridge  cost  in  all  211,791/.,  and  was  constmcted 
by  the  celebrated  engineer,  Telford. 

But  this  great  worie  has  been  far  surpassed  by 
the  tubular  brid^  erected  in  1848-50,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  railway  between  Chester  and  Hoiy- 
nead.  It  consists  of  two  lines  of  vast  tobes  of 
wrought  iron,  each  line  being  1,513  ft  in  length, 
stretdiing  across  the  strait,  one  for  the  railway 
carriages  going  to,  and  the  other  for  those  return- 
ing from,  Holyhead.  The  tubes  rest  on  abutments 
and  towers  on  each  side  the  strait,  and  on  a  tower 
in  the  middle  of  the  latter;  the  water-way,  or 
length  of  the  tube,  or  bridge,  on  each  side  the 
central  tower,  being  460  ft.  Like  the  hanging 
bridge,  it  is  elevat^  100  ft.  above  the  level  of 
high  water,  and  consequently  gives  no  interrap- 
tion  to  the  navigation.  This  stopendous  worlc, 
the  contruction  of  which  formed  a  new  ten  in 
engineering,  was  projected  and  erected  by  Robert 
Stenhenson,  at  a  cost  of  above  600,000iL 

MENDE,  a  town  of  France,  d<^p.  Loz^  ot 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Lot,  48  m.  ENE.  ' 
Kodez.  Pop.  6,370  in  1861.  The  town  is  badly 
built  and  laid  out,  but  is  well  supplied  with  water 
by  numerous  public  fountains,  and  surrounded  by 
a  boulevard,  forming  a  public  promenade.  The 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  buildmg,  has  two  light  spires. 
The  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  prefecture,  has 
a  gallery  and  hall,  enriched  with  many  paintings 
by  Besnard,  an  artist  of  the  French  schooL  It 
has  also  a  public  library  of  6,600  vols.,  a  com- 
munal college,  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a 
society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  art,  and  a 
chamber  of  manufactures.  Its  inhabs.  fabricate 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  called  »erges  tie  Mende, 
which  are  sent  into  Spain,  Itely,  and  Germanv. 

MEN  IN  (Flemish  Meenen),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Lys,  imme- 
diatelv  within  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  6^  m, 
SW.  CourtraL  Pop.  8,628  in  1860.  The  town  is 
well  fortified,  and  tolerably  well  built;  is  the 
residence  of  a  military  commandant;  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  yam,  and  table  and  other 
linen  cloths,  lace,  soap,  linseed  and  other  oils, 
with  tanneries,  breweries,  and  large  bleaching 
groundsw  It  has  also  a  considaable  trade  in 
horses,  cattle,  and  agricultural  produce,  and  2 
la:^  annual  fairs. 

MENTZ,  or  MAINZ  (Fr.  Mayence,  an,  Jfoj^tm^ 
iiacum)y  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Germany,  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse  -Darmstadt,  prov.  Rlienish  Hesse, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  its  junction  with  the 
Mayn,  18  m.  W  SW.  Frankfort,  and  38  m.  SE. 
Coblentz,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to 
Coblentz.  Pop.  41,191  in  1861,  excL  of  garrison. 
The  town  is  built  partlv  on  level  ground,  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  oi  a  hill,  in  the  form  of  a 
semidrcle,  the  Khine  formerly  the  basis  of  the 
arch.  1 1  is  surrounded  by  strongly-buUt  bastioned 
walls,  and  is  further  defended  by  extensive  out- 
works, including  a  citadel,  lunettes,  and  6  forts. 
There  is  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  a  little 
above  the  junction  of  Rhine  and  Mayn,  while  a 
bridge  of  boats,  1,666  Rhenish  ft  in  length,  pro- 
tectel  by  a  tite  dupont,  connects Mentz  with  its  for- 
tified suburb  of  Castel,  a  town  of  2,200  inhab.,  near 
which  is  an  island  in  the  river,  that  is  also  strongly 
fortified.  A  garrison  of  30,000  men  would  be 
required  for  the  proper  defence  of  the  various 
works.  The  city  is  entered  by  10  gates,  5  on  the 
land  side,  and  5  along  the  river;  all  which,  except 
on  special  occasions,  are  closed  at  10  p.m.  It  has 
sevmil  good  streets  and  squares,  but  is  in  most 
parts  irregular,  and  the  streets,  which  are  narrow 
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and  dirty,  are  rendered  darker  by  the  loftiness  of  the 
houses,  many  of  which  have  strongly-stauncbioned 
windows :  the  appearance  of  the  town  is,  in  fact, 
that  of  an  ancient  city,  converted  into  a  modem 
fortress;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  interesting 
from  its  antiquity,  and  its  numerous  public 
edifices.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  massive 
round-arched  Gothic  style,  was  commenced  in  the 
10th,  and  finished  in  the  12th  centuzy.  Like  the 
cathedral  of  Worms  and  Spires  it  has  a  double 
choir,  and  a  high  altar  at  both  the  £.  and  W. 
extremities.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1190,  and  suffered  greatly  during  the  si^e  of  the 
town  b^  the  Prussians,  in  1793.  ^ut,  of  late  years, 
extensive  repairs  have  been  made  upon  it,  by  the 
aid  of  voluntary  contributions ;  the  nave  has  been 
newly  roofed  with  slate,  and  the  great  £.  tower 
has  been  surmounted  with  an  iron  cupola,  70  fU 
in  height  The  interior  has  numerous  monuments 
of  the  former  archbishops  of  Mentz,  who  were 
sovereign  princes,  and  electors  of  the  empire.  It 
has  also  monuments  of  various  other  historical 
personages.  Tlie  side  chapels  abound  in  fine  old 
carving :  the  doore  of  solid  brass  and  great  height, 
opening  to  the  market-place,  were  cast  by  the 
founder  of  the  cathedral,  and  have  engraved  on 
them  the  charter  given  to  the  dty  by  .^vhbishop 
Adalbert,  in  1135.  There  are  6  other  R.  Cath. 
par.  churches,  several  conventual  churches,  and  a 
Calvinist  church.  On  the  quay  beside  the  river 
are  two  large  red  buildings;  one  of* which,  the 
ancient  electoral  palace,  has  been  converted  into 
the  custom-house;  and  the  other,  the  Teutonic 
House,  once  occujMed  by  Napoleon,  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  military  governor.  The  former 
palace  of  the  Prince  Dalberg,  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1793,  is  used  for  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Khine,  the  theatre,  a 
pew  and  handsome  edifice,  and  the  episcopal  and 
vice-governor's  palaces,  are  among  the  remaining 
principal  public  buildings. 

Mentz  derives  celebrity  from  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  Gutenberg,  and  the  cradle  of  the 
art  of  printing.  The  house  in  which  Gutenberg 
lired  has  been  taken  down,  and  its  site  is  occu- 
pied b^  a  casino,  belonging  to  a  literary  club. 
There  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Gutenberg,  in  bronze, 
from  a  model  by  Thorwaldaen,  and  another  statue, 
also  in  bronze,  of  Schiller.  Mentz  has  a  gymna- 
sium, an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  schools  of  me- 
dicine and  veterinary  surgery,  a  public  library  of 
90,000  vols.,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of  the 
earliest  extant  specimens  or  printing ;  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  antiquities,  and  coins.  Out- 
side the  walls  are  some  fine  gardens  along  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

Mentz,  formerl^r  the  first  ecclesiastical  city  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  is  now  of  importance  chiefly 
as  its  strongest  fortress  and  principal  military  post, 
Mentz  is  garrisoned  by  a  nearly  eq^ual  number  of 
Prussian  and  Austrian  troope,  and  is  commanded 
by  a  governor,  elected  alternately  every  five  years 
from  either  nation.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  military 
tribunal,  and  the  high  court  of  justice  for  Rhenish 
Hesse,  its  civil  authorities  being  appointed  by 
the  government  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  town 
is  so  environed,  on  the  river  side,  by  its  fortifica- 
tions and  other  erections,  that  the  Rhine  is  but 
little  available  for  commercial  punKwes,  and  the 
accommodation  for  craft  is  very  inferior.  Never- 
theless, Mentz  is  the  chief  commercial  town  in  the 
grand  duchy,  and,  next  to  Cologne,  the  chief 
mart  for  Rhenish  produce  in  Germany.  Steamers 
leave  almost  hourly  to  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne, 
and  all  the  towns  on  the  lower  Rhine,  as  far  as 
Rotterdam.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com, 
vine,  and  timber,  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
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soap,  hats,  glne»  vinegar,  tobaooo^  and  mnsiGil 
instniments. 

Though  Ments  abounds  in  bistoEical  aswda- 
tions,  its  existing  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  very 
few.  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Au^nstus,  established 
an  entrenched  camp  on  the  site  where  Dnuns 
Germanicus,  about  aimo  10  b.c,  erected  a  foit 
called  MiwaUiacmm^  Drusos  afterwards  founded 
a  second  fort  (QuteOum)  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhine;  and  the  two  were,  at  a  subnequeat 
period,  connected  by  a  Roman  bridge,  portions  of 
some  of  the  piers  oi  which  may  still  be  seen  when 
the  water  is  low.  In  the  citadel  is  the  Eichel- 
stein,  a  stone  tower,  alleged  to  haye  been  erected 
by  Drusus.  At  Zahlbach,  not  ftr  from  Menu, 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct ;  and  be- 
tween the  two,  a  Roman  cemetery  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  city,  whicdi  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  in  the  wars  at  the  fall  of  the  Ri>- 
man  empire,  was  restored  by  Chur lemagne,  who 
erected  a  church,  and  rebuilt  the  bridge  with 
timber.  In  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  Ments 
was  a  place  of  some  note  for  literature  and  the 
arts.  In  1631,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes;  in 
1644, 1688,  and  1792,  bv  the  French ;  it  ws«  bom- 
barded and  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1798;  but, 
being  re-taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  it  becsme, 
during  their  ascendancy,  the  cap.  of  the  dep. 
Mont-Tonnerre.  It  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Daimstadt  at  the  oougress 
of  Vienna,  in  1816. 

MEQUINEZ,  a  laiee  dty  of  Moroooo,  snd  one 
of  the  residences  of  we  emperor,  70  m.  E.  Sslee, 
and  235  m.  NN£.  Morocco ;  lat.  8do  56'  N.,  long. 
5<3  59'  W.  Pop.,  differently  estimated,  at  from 
50,000  to  above  100,000.  It  stands  in  a  beaatifnl, 
well-watered,  and  very  firoitfol  yalley,  snd  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  about  6  ft.  high,  boilt  fiof 
a  defence  against  the  marauding  BerberK.  It 
owes  its  present  extent  and  consequence  to  the 
late  sultan,  MuW  Ismael ;  who,  after  having  se- 
cured lo  himseu  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdoms  now  forming  tne  empire  of  Morocoo, 
made  Mequinez  one  of  the  caps.,  oonsidenbly  en- 
larged it,  and  erected  a  fine  pslace,  which,  oiring 
to  its  having  only  one  story,  ia  of  great  appsicot 
extent.  In  the  centre  of  the .  enaosurs,  whidi 
contains  several  well-laid-ont  gardens^  is  the  em- 
peror's harem,  formed  by  a  four-sided  oolonnsde, 
above  which  are  various  apartments  for  the  women, 
eunuchs,  and  female  attendants.  The  rooms  aie 
each  about  20  ft.  long,  by  12  ft  broad,  and  18  ft 
high ;  the  walls  are  inlaid  with  red  and  blue  tiles, 
and  Uie  li^ht  is  communicated  bv  mesns  of  two 
large  foldmg-doors.  Between  the  chief  aptit- 
ments  are  paved  courts  of  chequered  msrble,  in 
the  centre  of  most  of  which  is  a  fine  marble  foon- 
tain.  The  houses  of  Mequinez  are  neater  thin 
those  of  Moroooo ;  but  the  streets  are  not  ptvtd ; 
and  hence  in  rains  they  are  full  of  mod,  and  in 
dry  weather  of  dust  The  millah,  or  Jews'  qurter, 
ia  walled  round,  eztensiye,  and  in  good  repair; 
but  the  Negroes'  quarter  is  now  a  mere  min. 
About  a  century  ago  a  convent  was  formed  here 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  for  the  relief  and  spiiitnil 
comfort  of  Rom.  Cath.  captives  and  Christian 
travellers:  but  it  was  deserted  by  the  monks, 

Sreviously  to  the  accession  of  the  late  emperor, 
luley  Soliman.  The  inhabitants  are  descnliod  ii 
being  courteous  and  hospitable  to  stru^en,  to 
invite  them  to  their  gardens,  and  entertam  then 
sumptuously.  The  women  are  beautiful,  and  have 
fair  complexions,  with  black  eyes,  white  t«eth, 
and  dark  hair;  and  have  a  suavity  of  manoen 
rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  polished 
nations  of  Europe. 
MERDIN  (an.  Marde),  a  dty  of  Asiatic  Tor- 
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kev,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  pach.  of  Bagdad, 
50  m,  SE.  Diarbekir,  lat.  870  W  N.,  long.  49  20 
£.  Pop.  estimated  at  11,000,  of  whom  1,500  are 
Annenians,  and  200  Jews.  It  ia  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  Kaiadiardagh,  or  ancient  Mmtnt 
MoMutM,  and  overlooks  a  veiy  extensive  and  fer- 
tile tract  of  country.  It  is  commanded  by  a 
castle,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  is 
very  difficult  of  access,  the  best  road  to  it  leading 
up  a  eteep  about  1^  m.  in  length.  The  houses  are 
all  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  appear  to  be  very 
old :  the  windows  are  small,  grated  with  iron,  the 
streets  narrow,  and  the  buUdings,  being  on  an 
acclivity,  seem  to  rise  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
The  walls  are  kept  in  tolerable  repair,  and  a  few 
old  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on  the  towers  of 
the  castle.  Merdin  is  the  frontier  town  of  the 
pachalic  towards  Constantinople,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  mutzellim  appointed  by  the  pacha. 
The  industry  of  the  inhabs.  is  confined  to  the  ma- 
nafactore  of  cotton  fabrics  and  Turkey  leather; 
bat  it  has  little  external  trade,  in  consequence  of 
not  being  on  any  of  the  great  caravan-routes.  The 
neigfaboorhood  produces  an  abundance  of  cotton, 
grain,  and  fruits,  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
market  of  Merdin. 

M£R£,  a  small  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Wilts,  hund.  its  own  name,  20  m  W. 
.Sali^ury,  and  96  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  of 
par.  2,929  in  1861.  Area  of  i>ar.  7,400  acres. 
The  town  is  very  indifferently  built,  having  in  its 
centre  an  ancient  cross,  the  interior  of  which 
serves  as  a  market-house.  The  chureh  is  large, 
with  a  square  tower  at  its  W.  end :  the  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Salisbury.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  support  a  place  of  worship 
and  Sunday  school.  There  are  a  few  manufac- 
tures, but  the  town  (formerly  of  considerable  im- 
portance, having  k  castle  on  an  adjacent  emi- 
nence) is  now  in  a  miserably  decayed  condition. 

MERGUI,  a  town  of  the  Tenasserim  coast,  in 
India-beyond-the-Brahmapoutra,  cap.  of  the  Bri- 
tish proT.  of  Meigui,  on  the  river  Tenasserim,  at 
its  month,  in  lat.  12^  12^  N.,  long.  9&°  25'  £.  Pop. 
estimated  at  from  6,000  to  7,000,  including  natives 
and  British  residents,  with  Chinese,  Siunese, 
Pegaans,  and  descendants  of  Portuguese.  It  is 
bnut  along  the  declivitv  and  skirts  of  a  steep  hill, 
and,  when  taken  by  tne  British,  was  surrounded 
by  a  wooden  stockade.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of 
any  strength,  being  accessible  to  ships,  and  com- 
manded by  a  high  island  in  front.  The  streets 
are  wide,  but  badly  paved,  and  thev  would  be 
much  filthier  than  they  are  but  for  the  situation 
of  the  town  on  a  slope,  which  facilitates  their 
being  cleaned  by  the  rain.  The  houses  are  nearly 
all  of  bamboo,  reeds,  matting,  and  other  fragile 
materials.  A  mean  brick  gateway  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  from  the  river  side,  which, 
with  some  bastions  at  the  angles  of  the  works,  a 
few  small  pagodas,  and  some  houses  erected  by 
Europeans,  are  the  only  structures  of  any  solidity. 
The  harbour  is  safe  for  small  vessels,  having  12  u. 
water  over  the  bar  at  low  water,  with  18  ft.  rise 
at  s]Hinga.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious : 
European  invalids,  sent  thither  from  Rangoon, 
speedily  recover  theb  health.  Meigui  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  British  in  1824. 

Mbroui'  Abchipklaoo.  (See  Tbmasserim 
Pbotccces.) 

MERIDA  (an.  Avffuata  Emerita),  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Estremadura,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
(iuadiana,  29  m.  E.  Badajoz,  and  176  m.  N£. 
Madrid.  Pop.  6,490  in  1857;  The  town  is  situated 
close  to  the  river,  on  a  slight  eminence,  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  and  gently  imdulating  country, 
naturally  veiy  fertilei  bat  almost  uncultivated, 
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and  unhealthy  in  scmimer.  Its  chief  public  build- 
ing are  two  par.  churehes,  eight  mined  monas- 
teries, two  hospitals,  and  a  prison.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  decayed  towns  in  the  peninsula,  and 
whollv  unimportant  except  for  its  antiquities. 
But  the  remams  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of 
its  Roman  masters  render  it  an  object  of  ^reat  in- 
terest. These  are  scattered  in  all  directions:  in 
the  walls,  the  houses,  the  churches,  and  even  in 
the  pavement  of  the  streets  are  discovered  frag- 
ments of  columns,  bases,  capitals,  friezes,  statues, 
and  inscriptions.  Similar  vestiges,  and  in  a  more 
perfect  comlition,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs. 
The  principal  ruins  comprise  an  amphitheatre 
(used  also  as  a  naumachia),  circus,  theatre,  tri- 
umphal arch,  and  baths.  The  seats  of  the  amphi- 
theatre appear  quite  perfect ;  the  vaulted  dens  for 
the  beasts  are  uninjured  ;  and  the  conduits  by 
which  the  arena  was  filled  with  water  are  still 
distinctly  visible.  In  one  of  the  streets  may  be 
seen  a  large  triumphal  arch,  150  ft.  high,  but 
without  any  inscription  or  sculptures.  The  baths 
are  surprismgly  perfect,  but  not  large ;  and  round 
the  top  of  the  tNithiiig-iooms  runs  a  cornice  of 
most  curious  and  delicate  workmanship,  almost  as 
perfect  as  if  it  had  recently  been  executed.  The 
bridge  over  the  Guadiana  is  of  stone,  and  por- 
tions of  it  may  be  of  Roman  architecture ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  bridge  was  swept  away 
by  a  fiood  in  1610,  and  the  present  bridge  has 
been  constructed  since.  Two  arches  of  this  struc- 
ture were  blown  up,  in  1812,  by  the  British  troops 
under  the  Duke  or  Wellington.  There  are  like- 
wise two  aqueducts,  one  of  Roman,  and  the  other 
of  Moorish  architecture,  of  brick  and  granite,  the 
former  having  three,  and  the  latter  two  tiers  of 
arches. 

Augusta  Emerita  was  founded  by  order  of 
Augustus,  anno  25  B.  c,  who  planted  in  it  some 
of  his  veterans,  called  emeriti,  whence  its  ancient 
and  modem  names.  Though  its  ancient  magni- 
tude appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  laigest  Roman  cities  in 
the  peninsula,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  Lusi 
tania.  From  the  Romans  it  passed,  in  718,  to  the 
Moors,  who  destroyed  and  altered  many  of  its  old 
buildings.  In  1228  it  opened  its  gates  to  Alphonso 
IX.,  after  his  signal  victory  over  the  Moors  in 
the  contiguous  plain  of  Mantanzas ;  and,  from  this 
period  downwards,  it  has  been  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Mbrida,  a  town  of  S.  America,  repub.  Vene- 
zuela, dep.  Zulia,  cap.  the  prov.  Merida,  on  the 
Chama,  330  m.  SW.  Caraccas,  and  325  m.  NE. 
Bogota.  I^viously  to  1812,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  this  was  the  largest 
city  in  Yenesuela,  and  had  a  pop.  of  12,000.  It 
continued,  for  some  ^ears,  to  be  little  better  than 
a  heap  of  rains ;  but  it  has  been  again  rebuilt,  and 
its  pop.  was  estimated  at  14,000  in  1860.  The 
town  nas  a  cathedral,  several  chapels,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  and  a  college  for  philosophy 
and  civil  law.  The  inhab.  dye  wool  and  manufac- 
ture carpets  and  other  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

MERIONETH,  or  MERIONYDD,  a  marit.  co. 
of  N.  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Caernarvon  and 
Denbigh,  £.  and  S.  those  of  Montgomery  and 
Cardigan,  and  W.  St.  George's  Channel.  It  is  of 
a  triangular  shape,  and  contains  602  sq.  m.,  or 
385.291  acres.  Merioneth,  next  to  Caernarvon, 
is  the  most  mountainous  co.  in  the  principality. 
Among  the  principal  summits  are  those  of  Arran- 
Fowdy,  Cader-Idins,  and  Arrenig;  respectively 
2,955,  2,914,  and  2,809  ft.  above  Uie  sea.  It  hss, 
however,  some  fine  vales,  espedaUy  that  of  Fes- 
tiniog,  celebrated  for  its  romantic  scenery.  There 
are  some  conaiderable  tracts  of  low  swampy  land 
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along  the  sea  coast;  and  in  parts  considerable 
tracts  have  been  gained  hj  embankments.  The 
soil,  generally  speaking,  is  poor,  and  suited  only 
for  pasturage.  Oats  is  the  grain  principally  cul- 
tivated, but  wheat  and  barley  are  also  raised, 
though  in  no  great  quantities.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  backward  state ;  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
a  rotation  of  crops ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  practice 
here,  as  well  as  m  Denbigh,  to  bum  the  surface 
for  manure.  In  some  parts  of  the  oo.  potatoes  are 
extensively  cultivated.  The  principal  dependence 
of  the  farmer  is,  however,  on  his  cattle  and  sheep ; 
of  which  great  numbers  are  fed  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  valleys  not  fitted  for  husbandrv.  The 
small  native  Welsh  ponies,  called  Meriimtj  are 
now  rarely  met  with,  except  in  this  co.  and  Mont- 

fomery.  They  are  sure-footed  and  exceedingly 
ardy.  Dairy  farming  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Farms  usually  small;  and  being 
mostly  held  at  will,  without  any  conditions  as  to 
management,  the  low  state  of  agriculture  need  not 
be  wondered  ad  Speaking  generally,  the  cottages 
are  wretched  in  the  extreme,  though  they  have 
been  a  good  deal  improved  in  some  parts  of  the 
CO.  The  minerals  are  of  little  consequence ;  lead 
and  copper  are  raised,  though  in  small  quantities ; 
laree  quantities  of  lime  are  produced  at  Corwen, 
and  slates  are  quarried  in  different  places.  The 
manufactures,  which  are  unimportant,  consist 
principally  of  coarse  flannels,  produced  on  the 
domestic  system,  at  Dolgell^,  Tow}*n,  and  a  few 
other  places.  Ilie  Dee  has  its  source  in  this  co. ; 
and  it  is  also  watered  by  the  Dyfi,  Maw,  and 
Disynwy,  flowing  W.  Bala,  the  lari^est  lake  in 
the  ptrincipality  (see  Bala)  is  in  this  oo.  Har- 
lech is  the  CO.  town.  Merioneth  is  divided  into 
6  hundreds  and  37  parishes.  It  sends  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co.  R^^tered  electors,  1,627 
in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  Merioneth  had 
8,499  inhabited  houses,  with  88,968  inhabitants, 
while,  in  1841,  the  co.  had  8,480  inhabited  houses, 
and  39,332  inhabitants. 

MERSEBURG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom., 
prov.  Saxony,  cap.  reg.  Mersebui;^,  on  the  Saale, 
56  m.  SSE.  Magdeburg,  on  the  railway  from  Halle 
to  Weimar.  Pop.  13,340  in  1861.  The  town  is 
walled,  and  is  old  and  irregularly  builf^  It  has 
several  suburbs,  a  cathedral,  a  castle,  a  gymnasium, 
a  hospital,  and  various  other  public  institutions. 
Merseburg  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
regency,  of  the  council  and  court  of  justice  for  the 
circle  and  town,  and  a  board  of  forests ;  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  paper, 
tobacco,  and  vinecar.  The  beer  of  Merseburg  is 
celebrated  as  the  best  in  Saxonv. 

MERSEY,  a  river  of  England,  which  has  its 
embouchure  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  in  the 
Irish  Sea.  Though  not  laige,  the  Mersey  has, 
from  its  flowing  through  the  principal  manufac- 
turing district  of  the  empire,  and  giving  its  name 
to  the  gulf  or  estuary  between  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  become,  in  point  of  commercial  import- 
ance, second  only  to  the  Thames.  It  has  its 
sources  in  the  great  central  ridge,  or  Pennine 
chain,  on  the  confines  of  YoriLshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Derbyshire.  After  receiving  the  Goyt  from  the 
S.,  and  flowing  W.  through  Stockport,  it  is  joined 
by  its  important  afliuent  the  IrweU.  The  latter, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Lancashire  moors, 
near  Haslingden,  flows  S.  through  Bury  to  Man- 
chester, where,  being  joined  bv  two  smaller  streams, 
it  takes  a  westerly  course,  till  its  confluence  with 
the  Mersey.  After  being  still  farther  increased  by 
the  Boden  from  Macclesfield,  the  Mersey  passes 
Warrin^n,  a  little  below  wnich  it  expands  into 
A  magnificent  estuary,  having  the  great  commer- 
cial port  of  Liverpool  on  its  N,  side,  near  its  juno- 
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I  tion  with  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Mersey  and  IrweU 
have  been  rendered  navigable  firom  Sankey  Bridge 
to  Manchester ;  and  in  recent  yean  sreat  progress 
has  been  made  in  improving  and  deepening  the 
navigation. 

miRTHYR-TYDVIL,  a  pari,  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Glamornn,  hand. 
Caerphilly,  on  the  Taff,  19  m.  N.  by  W.  Ctrdif, 
140  m.  W.  by  N.  London  by  road,  and  189  m.  by 
Great  Western  and  Taff  Vale  railway.  Pup.  of 
pari,  bor.,  which  includes  nearly  all  the  par.  of 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  the  entire  par.  of  Aberdaie, 
vritli  a  small  portion  of  Ae  par.  of  Vainor,  83,875 
in  1861.  The  town  lies  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
valley,  down  which  the  Taff  descends  to  Cardiff, 
scattered  in  detached  maraes  about  the  valley  ind 
on  the  hills,  sending  forth  branches  in  different 
directions ;  and  fresh  groups  are  continually  rising 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  iron-works,  so 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  point  out  wh«e 
any  collection  of  houses  ends  or  begins.  The 
houses,  generally  speaking,  are  mean  looking,  bot 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  there  are  three  respect- 
able streets,  forming  a  triangle,  at  one  point  of 
which  is  the  parish  church,  a  modem  and  well- 
bnilt  structure.  Among  the  other  principal  bnild- 
ings  are  three  churches  and  about  twentv  chapeb, 
five  schools,  and  a  large  workhouse,  ^"bere  sre 
numerous  Sunday  schoou,  which  give  religious  in- 
struction to  6,000  children  of  both  sexes.  National, 
Lancastrian,  and  other  subscription  schoolS)  have 
likewise  been  formed,  and  are  well  attended.   A 

Ehilosophical  society  and  several  book-clubs  biTe 
een  established ;  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
education  is  advancing  among  all  classes.  In  tlie 
euA-irons  are  many  handsome  seats,  belonging  to 
the  wealthy  iron  masters ;  and  8  m.  N.  of  the 
town,  on  an  insulated  hill,  stand  the  rains  of 
Morlais  Castle,  a  very  ancient  building,  da&olubed 
during  the  civil  wars. 

The  rise  of  Merthyr  has  been  very  rapid.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  last  century  it  was  an  insig- 
nificant village :  in  1755,  the  lands  and  mines 
for  several  miles  round  the  village,  the  seat  (d 
the  great  works  now  erected,  were  let  for  99  yean 
for  200/.  a  ^ear.  The  modem  town  is  wholly  m- 
debted  for  its  prosperity  to  its  rich  mines  of  coal, 
iron-ore,  and  limestone.  The  stratum  of  coal, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  aooompanied  by 
parallel  veins  of  aigiUaoeous  iron,  penetrating  to 
a  great  depth,  and  yielding,  at  an  avenge,  about 
35  per  cent,  of  metaL  The  iron  works  are  on  a 
vast  scale ;  those  of  Sir  John  Guest  and  Co.  at 
Dowlais,  of  the  Messrs^  Crawshay  at  Cyfarthfii 
and  Hirwain,  having  actually  raised  up  very 
populous  townships ;  the  Pen-y-daiian  and  Ply- 
mouth iron-works  are  also  very  extensive.  In  all, 
about  200,000  tons  of  iron  a-vear  are  produced  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  Of  this  a 
laige  proportion  goes  through  the  various  proceeds 
of  rennement  aild  rolling  wto  bars^  previoas  to 
being  shipped  at  Cardiff.  The  furnaces,  refineriei, 
and  rolling-mills  employ  a  great  many  persons ; 
the  wages  for  men  ranging  ttom  12s.  to  60t.;  of 
women  ficom  6a.  to  10a. ;  and  boys  7a.  to  lit.  per 
week.  The  trade  is  of  a  very  fluctuating  cha^ 
acter,  and  great  numbers  of  workmen  are  often 
thrown  out  of  emplovment  by  the  stoppage  erea 
of  2  or  3  furnaces,  distress,  however,  is  less  per- 
manent here  than  in  many  other  districts,  as  the 
work  is  one  requiring  less  experience  than  numy 
other  manufactures ;  so  that  a  demand  for  labour 
is  readily  met  by  a  supply ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  labourers  feel  no  great  reluctance  to 
trandfer  themselves  to  fresh  emplovments. 

The  communication  with  Cardi^  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  Glamorganshire  Canal  (completed  in 
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17&4),  which  commenoes  at  Meithyr,  and  ends, 
after  a  coarse  of  25  m^  in  the  tideway  of  the  Taff, 
near  its  entiance  into  Penarth  haibour,  the  entire 
descent  bdng  611  ft,  and  by  the  Taff  Vale  rail- 
way. (See  Cardiff.)  The  railway  connecting 
the  mining  district  of  M«rth3rr  and  Aberdare  with 
Cardiff  has  given  a  fresh  stimulos  to  the  trade  of 
the  former,  by  fiacilitating  the  shipment  of  coal 
andiron. 

The  Eeibrm  Act  created  Merthyr  a  pari,  bor., 
with  the  privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  G. ;  the  electoral  limits  comprising  the  par.  of 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  except  parts  of  the  hamlets  of 
Forest  and  Taff"  and  C^non,  the  entire  parish  of 
Aberdare,  and  the  hamlet  of  Cefn-Ooed-y-<!umner, 
in  the  par.  of  Yainor.  K^^tered  electors,  1,817  in 
l^l65.  Merthvr  is  also  one  of  the  polling  places  at 
elections  for  tlie  oo.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here 
for  the  upper  div.  of  hand.  Caerphilly ;  and  a  conrt 
of  requests  sits  monthly  for  the  recover^^  of  debts 
not  exceeding  bL  An  act  was  passed  m  1830  for 
the  better  security  of  life  and  property  in  this 
district;  and  the  three  para,  of  Merthyr-Tydvil 
Aberdaie,  and  Gellygare  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  stipendary  police  magistrate,  having 
a  salary  of  600iL  a  year,  ludf  of  which  is  levied  on 
the  furnaces  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction, 
and  half  on  the  inhabitants  of  MerthjT  alone. 
Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  cattle  fairs 
May  14^  1st  Monday  m  July,  and  1st  Monday  in 
Au^rust, 

MESAGNE,  or  MESSA6NA,  a  town  of  South- 
em  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  cap.  canton,  8  miles  SW. 
BriodisL  Pop.  7,735  in  1862.  The  town  has 
eeverai  convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  fine  palace, 
belonging  to  the  Francavilla  family.  It  manu- 
factures kitchen  utensils,  and  has  some  trade  in 
oil  and  grain,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are 
grown  in-  its  vicinity.  Mesagne  is  supposed  by 
many  Italian  authors  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  an.  Jfesaqraa,  but  this  is  doubttuL 

M£SH£0,  a  city  of  Persia,  the  cap.  of  Persian 
Khoraasan,  and  esteemed  as  *  holy '  from  its  con- 
tainii^  a  very  superb  sepulchre,  enclosing  the 
Rnudns  of  Imam  Keza  and  the  caliph  Haroun  al 
Rascbid;  45d  m.  £.  by  N.  Teheran;  lat  36^  17' 
40"  X.,  long.  590  35'  £.  Pop.  esUm.  at  50,000. 
It  stands  in  a  rich  and  well-watered  plain,  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  wall,  and  is  divided  into 
12  qoartera,  of  which  5  are  in  ruins.  The  houses 
are  meanlv  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  ark 
or  palace  is  unworthy  of  its  name.  There  were 
furmerly  16  medressas  or  colleges,  but  most  of 
them  are  either  deserted  or  in  ruins.  The  city 
has  DOW  little  worth  notice,  except  its  fine  and 
well-supplied  bazaar,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Imam 
Keza,  the  magnificence  of  which,  with  its  silver 
gates,  jewelled  doors,  rails  once  of  solid  gold,  glitr- 
tering  domes  and  minarets,  and  handsome  arcades, 
is  almost  unequalled  in  Persia.  It  has,  however, 
been  often  plundered,  and  its  resources  are  greatly 
reduced.  Meshed  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Candahar,  Yezd  and  Herat; 
and  many  of  the  inhabs.  are  employed  in  weaving 
velvet  and  making  fine  pelisses,  both  of  which  are 
much  esteemed  tlm>ughont  Persia. 

MESSINA  ^an.  Zmuie  and  Measand),  a  cele- 
brated dty  ana  sea  port  of  Italy,  island  of  Sidly, 
cap.  of  prov.  of  same  name,  near  the  N£.  extremity 
of  the  island,  on  the  strait  of  its  own  name,  56^  m. 
NNE.  Catania,  and  120  m.  E.  by  N.  Palermo,  with 
both  which  towns  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
100,447  in  1862.  The  dty  has  a  most  imposing 
appearance  from  the  sea,  forming  a  fine  circulu 
fvpeep,  about  2  m.  in  length,  on  the  W.  shorfe  of 
its  magnificent  harbour,  from  which  it  rises  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and,  being  built  of 
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white  stone,  it  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  dark 
forests  that  cover  the  mountains  in  the  background. 
Prior  to  1783,  the  harbour  was  fronted  by  a  magni- 
ficent terrace  of  lofty  houses  called  the  Fallazzata, 
having  in  front  a  broad  quay  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains.  But  the  great  earthquake 
of  that  year  laid  the  city  almost  entirely  in  ruins, 
and  though  the  terrace  stUl  exists,  it  is  shorn  of 
its  former  grandeur.  The  quav  in  its  front,  called 
the  Marina^  has  now,  as  formerly,  numeroua 
fountains,  and  is  the  favourite  promenade.  Ruined 
buildings,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  earthquake, 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  and 
few  houses  have  now  more  than  two  stories.  The 
modem  citv  is  regularly  built,  well  paved  with 
s(^uare  blocks  of  lava,  and  several  of  its  streets  are 
wide  and  handsome,  ornamented  with  numerous 
churches,  convents,  statues,  and  fountains.  The 
square  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  of  San 
Uiovanm  di  MttUa,  are  both  well  built  and  hand- 
some. The  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  former 
ranks  with  the  finest  in  Sicily.  The  cathedral, 
erected  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Sicilv  by  the 
Normans,  has  been  repeatedlv  damaged  by  earth- 
quakes. It  is  a  Gottiic  building,  with  a  heavy 
and  gloomy  exterior ;  the  interior,  though  devoid 
of  taste,  is  richly  ornamented.  The  principal 
entrance  is  handsome  ;  and  the  nave  is  supported 
bv  immense  granite  columns  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Neptune.  The  great  altar  and  the 
roof  of  the  choir  are  set  off  with  mosaics  and  pre- 
cious stones :  the  carved  work  of  the  pulpit  is  said 
to  be  a  chtf  tteeuvrt  of  the  Sicilian  sculptor  Gag- 
gini.  The  church  of  Monte  Yirgine  has  some 
good  pkaintings  in  fresco,  and  that  of  St  Giorgio  is 
very  rich  in  marbles  and  inlaid  work,  and  has 
some  tolerable  pictures.  Adjacent  to  the  governor's 
palace  a  noble  building  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
citv,  is  a  large  open  space  planted  and  laid  out  in 
public  walks.  The  other  public  buildings  include 
a  large  hospital,  several  asylums  of  various  kinds, 
2  theatres,  town-hall,  exchange,  bank,  and  college. 
Messina  is  surrounded  bv  an  old  irregular  wall, 
finished  by  Charles  V.  The  citadel,  a  pentagonal 
fortress,  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbour,  ia 
constructed  according  to  the  principles  of  Vauban; 
but  though  well  provided  with  bomo-proof  quarters 
and  stores,  it  is  badly  situated  and  commanded  in 
almost  every  part.  Two  strong  and  well-built 
forts  have,  however,  been  constructed  on  eminencea 
above.  The  town  is  further  defended  by  a  fort 
placed  so  as  to  command  the  mouths  of  Uie  Fiu- 
mare,  which  are  the  only  places  where  an  enemy 
could  land  with  cannon. 

The  port,  to  which  Messina  is  wholly  indebted 
for  her  prosperity,  is  formed  by  a  lengthened 
curved  tongue  of  land,  that  might  be  supposed  to 
be  an  artificial  circular  mole,  projecting  first  NE. 
from  the  main  land,  and  then  bending  round  to 
the  W.  in  the  form  of  a  sickle.  The  entrance  on 
the  N.,  about  700  yards  across,  is  defended  on  the 
W.,  or  main-land  side,  by  the  bastion  of  Porto 
Reale,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  curved  pro- 
montory by  Fort  Salvatore.  A  light-house  has 
been  constructed  on  the  extreme  £.  verge  of  tlie 
promontory.  The  basin  thus  enclosed  is  about 
4  m.  in  circuit,  and,  having  deep  water  thit>ngh- 
out,  iB  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
fieets :  it  is,  in  fact,  not  only  the  finest  harbour  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Men-of-war  moor  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin  in  about  35  fathoms,  but  merchantmen  lie 
alon^ide  the  quay,  and  have  every  facility  for 
loading  and  unloading.  The  pratique-ofSce,  the 
fish-market,  and  the  custom-house  are  all  on  the 
Marina.  The  lazaretto,  the  best  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  Sicily,  is  in  the  £.  angle  of  the  bar- 
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bour.  The  txsde  of  Messina  is  very  oonmdenble. 
Her  exports  consist  principally  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  olive  oil,  silk,  linseed,  wines  and  spirits, 
shumac,  liquorice,  rags,  com,  and  salted  fish. 
Almost  all  the  silk  exported  from  Sicily  is  shipped 
here.  The  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce, 
and  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hides,  and  hard- 
ware. The  following  statement  gives  the  total 
value  of  both  the  imports  and  exports  in  each  of 
the  years  1860  to  1864. 


Tmtb 

IraporU 

Export! 

£ 

£ 

1860 

808,489 

915,996 

1861 

916,086 

910.794 

1862 

681,390 

889.056 

186a 

733,M3 

871,111 

1864 

884,298 

986,738 

In  the  year  1864,  there  entered  the  port  811 
British  vessels,  of  a  total  burthen  of  105,918  tons, 
and  with  cargoes  the  invoice  value  of  which  was 
a65,800/.  (Report  of  Mr.  Rickards,  British  Vice- 
Consul,  dated  Messina,  May  1, 1865.) 

Messina  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
residence  of  a  Greek  protoptypat^  with  authority 
throughout  Sicily,  but  who  is  nominated  by  the 
pope.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  of  appeal, 
and  of  criminal,  civil,  and  commercial  tribunals ; 
and  has  a  municipal  bank,  several  manti  di  pietd, 
or  government  loan  banks,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions.  Kext  to  commerce,  its  inhabs.  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  tunny  and  other  fisheries ; 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  stufis,  especially 
damasks  and  satins.  It  has  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, a  lyceum,  a  royid  college  for  law  and  medi- 
cine, and  an  extensive  public  library ;  but  Messina 
has  made  slow  progress  in  refinement,  compared 
with  Catania  or  Palermo. 

The  accounts  of  the  origin  and  eaily  history  of 
Messina  differ  considerably.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  very  ancient;  and  most  probably 
derived  the  name  it  has  so  long  borne  from  a 
settlement  having  been  made  in  it  bv  a  body  of 
emigrants  from  Messene,  in  Greece.  Having  been 
seized  by  the  Mamertini,  it  became,  under  them, 
one  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  powerful 
cities  of  Sicily.  It  was  the  first  town  of  the  island 
that  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 
(Cellarii  Orbis  Antiqui,  i.  978.) 

llie  principal  political  events  in  the  history  of 
Messina,  in  modem  times,  are  its  successful  re- 
sistance to  Charles  of  Anjou,  by  whom  it  was 
besieged,  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers ;  and  its  revolt 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1674,  followed,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  its 
vicinity  by  a  French  force.  In  1748  the  plajjixe 
broke  out  in  Messina,  with  the  most  destmctive 
violence,  8weq;>ing  off  the  greater  number  of  the 

inhabs. 

METZ  (an.  Vivodurum,  afterwards  Medioma- 
triei  and  Metisj  whence  its  present  name),  a 
strongly  fortified  city  of  France^  d^p.  Moselle,  of 
which  It  is  the  cap.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle 
and  Seille,  80  m.  WN  W.  Strasbourg,  and  180  m. 
ENE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Lnxembonig  to 
Strasbouiff.  Pop.  56,888  in  1861,  Mets  is  a  fine 
old  city ;  t>ut,  like  most  fortified  places,  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  the  houses  lofty.  Near  the  river 
it  is  more  open,  the  quays  are  broad,  and  the 
bridges  magnificent.  The  river  is  clear  and  rapid, 
and  swells  to  an  expanded  stream,  where  not 
confined  by  the  embankments,  as  it  is  within  the 
fortifications.  Metz  was  fortified  by  Marshals 
Vauban  and  Belleisle ;  it  has  several  strong  out- 
works, and  a  citadel  on  the  Moselle ;  but  the  latter 
was  partly  dismantled  during  the  Revelation,  and 


its  esplanade  has  been  laid  oat  in  public  walki, 
which  command  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle  and  its  bounding  hills.  The  dty  has  9 
gates  and  drawbridges,  out  only  6  are  in  oie. 
The  most  conspicuous  public  buUding  is  the  cir 
thedral,  a  vast  pile,  commenced  in  1014,  bat  not 
finished  till  1546.  It  is  about  890  fU  in  length, 
the  height  of  the  nave  being  about  140  ft.,  tod 
that  of  the  tower  about  400  ft  The  latter,  which 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  has  in  it 
a  bell  weighing  26,000  Iba.  The  whole  edifice  ii 
remarkable  for  lightness.  The  military  hospitsl, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  is  a  ncwde  edifice, 
consisting  of  two  ranges  of  building,  and  capsbk 
of  easily  accommodating  1,500  patients.  The 
H6tel  du  Gouvemementy  a  large  though  rather 
heavy  fabric,  fronts  the  e^lanade ;  it  is  appro- 
priated to  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  city  hbnry ; 
the  latter  has  above  30,000  vols.,  among  whidi 
are  numerous  works  printed  in  the  15th  oentuiy, 
and  about  800  MSS.,  some  of  the  10th  oenuur. 
The  barracks,  military  magasines,  prefcctmc 
town-hall,  and  mint,  several  of  the  chuidies,  the 
new  market,  the  theatre,  with  a  portico  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  are  among  the  other  edifices.  The 
Moselle  and  the  Seille,  in  and  near  the  dtv,  are 
crossed  by  at  least  20  bridges.  The  piindpal 
school  of  artillery  and  military  ei^inecring  {teak 
dt  GetUe^  or  d^Afiplicatum)  in  France  is  estab- 
lished here.  Its  library  has  a  choice  collection  of 
about  10,000  vols,  of  military  and  scientific  works, 
with  sundry  MSS.  of  Vauban  and  other  distin- 
guished persons.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  Hetz 
has  two  other  public  libraries,  with  several  con- 
vents and  charitable  asvlums,  a  Protestant  chvidi, 
a  synagofpie,  a  royal  college,  a  university  aeadeoij, 
an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  other  seminaries;  a 
school  for  the  fine  arts,  a  royal  society  of  arts  md 
belles  lettreM;  an  agricultural  society,  a  sode^for 
the  encouragement  of  primary  instruction,  snd 
collections  in  natural  history,  mineialcgy,  and 
chemistry ;  a  botanic  garden,  a  lying-in  hoqntal, 
and  a  savings'  bank. 

Mets,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  aeat  of  a 
royal  ooart,  for  the  d^pa.  of  Moselle  and  Ardennes, 
and  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
meroe,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  hesd- 
quarters  of  the  third  military  division  of  France. 
It  is  sJso  a  manufacturing  city,  in  which  are  made 
woollen  goods  of  yarious  kinds,  hosiery,  cotton 
goods,  table-linen,  printed  paper,  musical  inatra- 
ments,  starch,  ana  gunpowder:  it  has,  beeidea, 
several  extensive  tanneriesL  Much  trade  origi- 
nates here  from  the  produce  of  the  vines,  some 
portion  of  which  is  converted  into  wine,  bot  more 
mto  brandy  and  vinegar ;  and  Mets  is  celebrated 
for  the  prnjaration  ^  various  kinds  of  ecnfiee> 
tionery.  It  is  encircled  b^  hiUsj  covered  frnn 
the  bottom  to  the  top  with  frmt-gardcos  and 
vineyards.  The  vineyards  are  mosuy  in  imaU 
divisions,  and  principally  cultivated  by  smsU  pn>> 
prietors,  who  are  extremely  poor,  and  almost  all 
involved  in  debt  to  the  capitalists  of  the  ci^t 
who  take  from  them  their  wine,  brandy,  asd 
vinegar  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  Metz  has  slm  a 
cannon  foundry,  a  salt-petre  refinery,  and  prodoMi 
leadier,  cotton  yam,  military  and  other  hati, 
muslins,  beet-root  sugar,  chicory,  nails,  and  other 
aticles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  buttons,  and  gloe. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  dty.  It  still  poseeses 
several  ruins  belonging  to  the  Roman  period, 
among  which  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  that 
appears  to  have  conveyed  water  to  a  nammtukmm 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  dty.  The  site  of  the 
latter  is  now  oocumed  by  outwcrics  bdooging  to 
the  fortifications.  Parts  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
of  a  Roman  pakoe  are  still  tnceable  in  the  dty. 
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It  safiered  oonaidenbly,  about  uimo  70,  from  some 
exoenes  of  the  troops  of  YitelliaB  (Taciti  Hist, 
lib.  i.  cap.  78),  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
saTage  baibansm  of  Attila  in  462.  It  had,  how- 
ever, recovered  a  laige  portion  of  its  former  pros- 
perity in  the  Middle  Af^  and  became  the  cap.  of 
the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  From  the  11th  cen- 
tury to  1552,  when  it  was  taken  by  Henry  II.,  it 
was  an  independent  floorishing  city.  In  the  same 
year  that  it  was  taken  by  Henry,  It  was  besieged 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  with  an  army  of 
1(H),000  men,  bat  the  Duke  of  Qnise  successfully 
defended  the  town,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  siege.  It  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 
M£URTHE*  a  d<Fp.  of  France,  ng.  X.E.,  for- 
merly p«rt  of  the  proy.  of  Lorraine,  between  Ut 
Affi  §0' and  49^  N.,  and  lonff.  50  40'  and  70  20' 
El.,  having  N.  the  d^  MoseUe,  £.  Bas  Rhin,  S. 
Vosge8,and  W.  Meuse.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  74 
m. ;  average  breadth,  about  85  m.  Area,  609,004 
hectares;  pop.  428,643  in  1861.  The  Yosges 
mountains  run  through  the  £.  part'  of  the  dep., 
the  surface  of  which  is  mostly  covered  with  their 
ramifications,  though  these  nse  to  no  great  eleva- 
tion. The  d^p.  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  basin 
of  the  MoseDe,  which  river  intersects  its  W.  part 
from  S.  to  N.,  and  is  joined,  within  its  limits,  by 
the  M eorthe.  The  latter  rises  in  the  d^.  Vosges, 
runs  generally  in  a  NW.  direction,  and,  after  a 
oumse  of  between  70  and  80  m.,  unites  with  the 
MoseUe  about  5m.  below  Nancy,  to  which  it  is 
navigable.  Besides  Nancy,  St.  Dii^  and  Lune- 
ville  are  on  its  banks ;  and  it  receives  the  Mor- 
tagne,  Yezouze,  and  Mezulle.  The  Seille  and 
Sarre  are  the  odier  chief  rivers  of  the  d^  There 
are  nnmcsoos  small  lakes,  one  of  which  occupies 
an  area  of  622  hectares.  It  is  estimated  that 
303,636  hectares  of  the  surface  are  arable,  71,851 
in  pasture,  16,871  in  vineyards,  116,209  in  woods, 
and  6^36  in  orchards.  The  land  is  very  unequal 
in  point  of  fertility,  and  is  very  indifferently 
farmed ;  bat  more  com  is  erown  than  is  required 
for  home  consumption.  Before  the  Kevolution, 
the  onltare  of  the  vine  was  limited  to  the  declivi- 
ties of  hills  with  a  southern  aspect ;  but  its  cul- 
ture has  since  been  very  much  extended,  the 
quality  of  the  produce  being  less  regarded  than 
the  quantity.  About  550,000  hectolitres  of  wine 
are  supposed  to  be  produced  annually,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  consumed  in  the  d^  The 
wines  are  generally  inferior,  though  the  growths 
of  Pagny,  Thiaucourt,  Arnaville,  Baudonville, 
and  oSers,  may  be  classed  amonff  the  secondary 
qualities  of  vins  ordinairea,  Driea  plums  and  pre- 
served apricots  form  important  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  and  the  forests,  which  are  more  extensive 
than  in  most  d^ps.,  furnish  a  good  deal  of  timber. 
The  pastures  are  naturally  g^d,  but  receive  little 
attention  from  the  farmer.  There  are  estimated 
to  be  84,000  head  of  black  cattle,  and  167,000 
sheep  in  the  d^p.,  but  both  are  of  indiflTerent 
quakty.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  improved 
by  the  fine  stud  of  Rosi^res.  Hogs  of  an  im- 
proved breed  are  numerous,  and  their  flesh  and 
lard  toe  sent  to  distant  parts  of  France,  A  great 
many  poultry  are  reared.  Property  is  much  sub- 
dirided.  Turf  and  lime  are  amon^  the  chief 
mineral  products;  there  are  some  quarries  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  and  a  few  iron  mines ;  but  the  latter 
have  been  abandoned.  The  salt  mines  and  springs 
at  Dieuse,  Yic,  and  Moyenvic  yield  about 
45,000,000  kilogr.  of  salt,  and  1,000,000  do.  of  soda 
a  year.  About  22,000  hands  are  employed  in  the 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yam,  woollen 
stnfb,  glass,  and  earthenware,  and  in  embroidery, 
dydng  cotton  stufb,  and  tanning.    At  Baccarat 
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is  a  large  fflass  manufactory,  employing  a  great 
many  hands. 

Menrthe  is  divided  into  5  arronds. :  chief  towns, 
Nancy  the  cap.,  Toul,  Ch&tean-Salins,  Sanrebourg, 
and  Luneville. 

M£USE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  fe^.  NK,  formerly 
part  of  the  prov.  of  Lorraine,  chiefly  between  lat. 
480  25'  N.,  and  49o  85'  N.,  and  long.  5©  and  6° 
E. ;  having  N.  Dutch  Luxembui^  and  the  d^ps. 
Ardennes  and  Moselle,  E.  Moselle  and  Meurthe, 
S.  Yoages  and  Haute  Marae,  and  VY.  Mame  and 
Ardennes.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  80  m. ;  breadth,  about 
40  m.  Area,  622,787  hectares;  pop.  305,540  in 
1862.  Surface  generally  hilly,  the  hills  being 
ramifications  of  the  Yoeges  and  Faucilles  moun- 
tains, with  an  average  height  of  from  1,000  to 
1,300  ft.,  though  they  sometimes  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,600  ft.  The  Meuse  traverses  the  d^p.  in 
its  entire  length;  the  other  principal  rivers  are 
the  Oraain,  Chiers,  and  Aire.  The  plateau,  in 
the  E.,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle,  and  other  portions  of  the  surface,  are  not 
very  productive ;  but  there  are,  notwithstanding, 
about  225,000  hectares  of  rich  soil  in  the  dep., 
chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  Omam. 
It  is  estimated  that  835,190  hectares  are  arable, 
49,472  do.  in  meadows,  13,540  do.  in  vineyards, 
7,387  do.  in  orchards,  and  187,755  do.  in  woods. 
Potatoes,  oleaginous  plants,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
among  the  other  articles  of  culture.  Gooseberries 
are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  gardens  round 
Bar  and  ligny,  and  enter  laigely  into  the  confec- 
tionery, for  which  those  towns  are  celebrated. 
The  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at  about  400,000 
hectol.  a  year.  The  wines  of  Bar-le-Duc,  Bussey- 
la-Cdte,  Preue,  and  Ligny  are  delicate  light  wines, 
ranking  in  the  first  class  of  vma  ordmairtM ;  but 
they  do  not  keep  above  two  years,  and  do  not  bear 
carriage.  Alonff  the  Meuse  are  rich  pasture 
lands;  and  at  Void,  cheese,  similar  to  that  of 
Grayere,  and  excellent  butter  are  made.  A  good 
many  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  the  d<$p., 
but  live  stock  is  in  general  indifferent.  The  pro- 
duce of  wool  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  140,000 
kilogr.  a  year.  Iron,  slates,  and  good  building- 
stone  wft  the  chief  mineral  products.  There  are 
between  20  and  30  iron  furnaces  {htnUa  foumeaux) 
in  the  d^. ;  and  the  establishments  at  Thounelle 
and  Stenay  produce  each  about  1,500,000  kilogr. 
of  iron  a  year.  About  500,000  kilogr.  a  year  of 
cotton  yam  are  made  at  Bar-le-Duc,  which,  also, 
has  fabrics  of  paper  and  glue,  and  is  the  entrepSt 
of  a  hu]g[e  trade  m  timber  from  the  forests  of  the 
d<^p.  'rnere  are  numerous  glass-works,  with  lime- 
kilns, potteries,  and  beet-root  sugar  fiictories. 
Many  working  cutlers,  shoemakers,  and  other 
artisans,  emigrate  for  a  part  of  the  year  from  this 
into  other  parts  of  France,  and  even  to  the  a(^ar< 
cent  foreign  countries,  with  the  products  of  their 
industry,  or  in  search  of  employment.  Meuse  is 
subdivided  into  four  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Bar- 
le-Duc,  the  cap.,  Commercy,  Montm^y,  Yerdun. 

Meuse  or  Maese  (Dutdi  Maas^  an.  jtfosa),  a 
river  of  W.  Europe,  fiowing  through  the  N£.  part 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  S.  of  Holland ;  its 
basin  being  situated  between  those  of  the  Mame 
and  Scheldt  to  the  W.,  and  of  the  Moselle  to  the 
E.  It  rises  in  the  d^p.  of  Haute  Mame,  in 
France,  10  m.  N£.  Langres,  in  about  lat.  48^  N., 
long.  5^  20'  £.,  and  runs  at  first  generally  N. 
through  the  d^ps.  of  Haute  Mame,  Yosges,  ^use, 
and  Ardennes.  Near  Charlemont  it  leaves  France, 
but  it  continues  its  previous  direction  to  Namur, 
where  it  receives  the  Sambre  from  the  West.  It 
here  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  N£.,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  through  theprovs.  of  Namur, 
Li^ge,  and  Limbuig,  to  about  lat.  6V>  W  N.    It 
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afterwards  carves  to  the  W.,  flowing  between  N. 
Brabant  and  Goelderland ;  and  finally  at  Woadri- 
chem,  in  lat.  51°  49'  and  long.  5°,  enters  the  Rhine 
or  Waal,  which  loses  its  own  name  to  assume  that 
oftheMaas.  (See  Rhine.)  Its  entire  counema^ 
be  estimated  at  400  m.,  nearly  the  half  of  which  is 
in  France.  It  is  navigable  for  three-fourths  of 
this  extent,  or  as  far  as  Verdun,  d^p.  Meuse.  Its 
chief  affluents  are  the  Bar  in  France ;  the  Lesse, 
Sarobre,  and  Ourte  in  Belgium ;  and  the  Roer  and 
Niers  in  the  Netherlands.  Proceeding  from  its 
source  to  its  raouth,  the  chief  cities  and  towns 
on  its  banks  are  Neufch&teau,  Verdun,  Sedan, 
Mezi^res,  Charlemont,  and  Givet  in  France; 
Dinant,  Namur,  and  Li^ge  in  Belgium;  and 
Maestricht,  Roermond,  Veoloo,  and  Grave  in  Hol- 
land, before  its  junction  with  the  Rhine, 

The  Meuse  communicates  with  the  Aisne,  and 
thence  with  the  Seine  and  Somme  by  the  canal 
of  Ardennes;  with  the  Scheldt,  by  means  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Charleroi  canal;  and  with  both 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine  by  the  various  branches 
of  Ihe  Great  North  CanaL 

MEXICO  (EMPIRE  OF),  a  state  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, lying  between  the  15th  and  88rd  parallels  of 
N.  lat.  and  97°  and  113<>  W.  long.,  being  bounded 
NE.  and  N.  by  the  W.  districts  of  the  United 
States  of  N.  America,  including  New  California, 
E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas, 
8.  by  Guatemala,  and  W.  and  SW.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  line  dividing  Mexico  from  Texas 
commences  with  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norfe,  which 
it  follows  up  to  the  d2nd  deg.  of  lat  and  the  105th 
deg.  of  long.,  whence  it  stretches  NW.  till  it  joins 
the  Gila,  an  affluent  of  the  Colorado,  and  then  W. 
till  it  reaches  the  Pacific  in  about  32^  deg.  lat 
The  line  of  separation  on  the  side  of  Guatemala  is 
very  irregular,  running  along  the  N.  side  of  British 
Honduras,  Vera  Paz,  and  Guatemala,  till  it  joins 
the  Pacific  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Te- 
huantepec.  No  accurate  census  of  the  population 
has  ever  been  made,  and  the  area  of  the  country 
and  number  of  inhabitants  are  onl^  known  through 
estimates.  The  most  reliable  of  these,  based  on 
partial  enumerations  made  by  the  government  at 
the  two  periods  of  1837  and  1857,  state  the  popu- 
lation of  the  nineteen  provinces,  together  with  the 
city  of  Mexico,  as  follows  :-^ 


Extent  in 

PopolstioD 

Population 

StetM 

Square  Milet 

hi  1897 

in  1857 

Chiapas         .        . 

18.7f)0 

92,000 

167,472 

Chibnabna    . 

107,600 

190,000 

164,078 

Cohahulla     . 

198,600 

90,000 

62.109 

Diirango 

M,600 

160,000 

144.381 

Guanaxuato  . 

6,000 

600,000 

729,103 

Mexico  .        • 

85,4/>0 

1,600,000 

1,029,629- 

Mlchoacan    . 

22,466 

460,000 

664,586 

New  Leon     . 

21,000 

100,000 

213,369 

Oazaca  . 

82,650 

660,000 

626,938 

Puebla  . 

18.440 

900,000 

668,609 

Quo^taro 

7,600 

100,000 

165,166 

San  LuIr  Potosi    . 

19,000 

800,000 

897,189 

Sonera  and  Binaloa 

264,700 

300,000 

829,874 

Tabasco 

14,676 

76,000 

70,628 

Tnxnaullhas,  or     ) 
New  Santander ) 

86,100 

160,000 

109,678 

Vera  Cms     . 

27,660 

160,000 

849,126 

Xaliitco  .        . 

70,000 

870,000 

90,168 

Yucatan        • 

79,600 

670,000 

668,628 

Zacatecas 

19,960 

200,000 

296,789 

City  of  Mezioo      . 
Total 

— 

200,000 

269,634 

1,030,442 

7,667,000 

7,996,426 

Of  this  great  tract  of  country,  which  is  about 
one-third  as  large  as  Europe,  the  portion  lying  S. 
of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  comprising  a  large 
part  of  the  long  and  narrow  isthmus  that  connects 


the  American  peninsulas,  and  scnaiates  the  At- 
lantic from  the  Pacific  Ooean,  is  oy  far  the  most 
populous  and  rich,  both  in  mineral  and  vegetable 
productions.    The  regions  N.  of  the  tropic  become 
less  populous  in  proceeding  northward ;  and  many 
distncts  are  almost  unknown^  being  inhmb.  only 
by  wild  Indian  tribes,  bafflin(^  all  the  attempts  d 
their  nominal  masters  to  dvihse  or  sobdae  them. 
The  surface  of  Mexico  is  extremely  vazied ;  and 
to  this  circumstance,  nearly  as  much  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude  in  so  extensive  a  coontzy,  may 
be  attributed  that  singular  variety  cf  clixaate  by 
which  it  is  distingnishod  from  most  other  r^<HB. 
The  CordUlera,  or  chain  of  mountains,  eenersDy 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes,  that  enters  Mexico  on  the  S.,  where  it 
borders  with  Guatemala,  diverges,  as  it  pcooeeds 
N.,  into  two  great  arms,  like  the  upper  part  of  the 
letter  Y,  following  the  line  of  the  coasts  od  citha 
side.    The  most  westerly  of  these  ft^ama^  or  that 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has 
some  very  high  summits,  and  preserves  its  moun- 
tainous character  till  it  joins,  on  the  bolder  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Oregon,  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   The  other,  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Cocdilkn, 
begins  to  subside  after  reaching  the  21st  or  22nd 
deg.  of  lat.,  and  ultimately  subsides,  about  the  2etk 
or  27th  deg.  of  laU,  into  the  vast  pUins  of  TexM. 
The  whole  of  the  vast  tract  of  countzy  between 
these  two  great  arms,  comprising  about  wree-fifibs 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  empire,  oooaiftts  of  a 
central  table-land,  called  the  plateau  erf*  Anahoae, 
elevated  from  6,000  to  upwards  of  8,000  fL  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    Hence,  though  a  large  poniaa 
of  this  plateau  be  within  the  limits  of  tbe  tocnd 
zone,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate;  inclining, 
indeed,  more  to  cold  than  to  exoes  of  beat*    Some 
very  high  mountains  are  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  central  toble-land ;  and  it  is  also  tnr 
versed  in  parts  by  well  defined  ridges,  which  divide 
it  into  extensive  sub-plateaus,  to  which  diffewt 
names  have  been  given.    But  the  surface  ia  inter- 
rupted by  few  transverse  valleys ;  and  in  sonie 
directions  it  is  quite  unbroken,  either  by  depres- 
sions or  by  hillsL    Thus,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  carriages  proceed  from  the  «i"yaU  ia 
the  centre  of  the  plateau,  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  1,400  m.,  without  any  ini- 
portent  deviation  from  an  apparent  leveL    (£a8Bi 
sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  L  254.)    The  moet  re- 
markable tract  in  this  elevated  r^on  is  the  plain 
of  Tenochtitlan  (in  which  is  the  cap.),  suiroundetl 
by  ridges  of  porphyritic  and  baaaltic  rocks,  run- 
nmg  SSE.  and  N^  W.    It  is  of  an  oval  form,  5» 
m.  long  and  37  m.  broad,  occupying  an  area  <d 
1,700  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  160  eq.  m.  are  oove«d 
with  water.    Its  SE.  side  is  that  most  elevated, 
and  here  are  seen  towering  above  the  plain  tbe 
volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  17,716  ft,  Iztaocihoatl, 
15,700  ft,  Cittalapetl  or  Orizaba,  17,380  ft,  and 
Nauhcampapetl,  or  the  Cope  de  Peroto.  13,416  tt. 
above  tbe  sea.    The  waters  of  the  valley  are  depo- 
sited in  five  principal  lakes  situated  <hi  dxffemt 
levels;  that  of  Tezcuco,  which  is  near  the  cestic 
of  the  vallev,  and  covers  70^  sq.  m.,  is  the  les?t 
elevated,    further  N.  are  the  lakes  of  St  Cfari^- 
toval  and  Tonanitla ;  while  S.  is  the  lake  Chak«s 
occupying  an  area  of  50  sq.  m. ;  and  these  thicc 
are  5  ft  higher  than  lake  Tezcuco.   The  mcctt  ele- 
vated, however,  of  the  whole,  though  the  amaii^^tt, 
is  the  lake  Zimpango,  the  level  ^  which  b  30  ft 
above  that  of  Tescuoo.    These  lakes  are  fed  by 
small  rivers,  and  having  no  natural  outlet,  are 
drained  by  the  Desague  of  Ilnchuetoca,  an  arti- 
ficial camd  cut  through  the  rock,  12  m.  in  lenirtk, 
150  ft  deep,  and  800  ft  wide ;   having  its  «s- 
boucbure  in  the  river  Panuco^  whidi  flows  into 
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the  Golf  of  Mexico.  This  great  work,  completed 
in  1789,  at  an  ezpenae  of  1,292,000^,  was  under- 
taken to  obviate  tne  frequent  inundations,  some  of 
which  did  great  damage  to  the  capital.  The  water 
of  lake  Tezcuco  is  salt,  that  of  the  rest  is  fresh ; 
but  from  those  to  the  S.  sulphuretted  hydro^n  gas 
is  copiously  disengaged,  the  smell  of  which  is  often 
peroeptible  at  Mexico. 

Besides  the  yolcanoes  already  noticed,  those  of 
Toxtla,  Jorullo,  and  Colima,  in  the  table-land,  are 
at  present  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  there  are 
several  others  now  extinct.  Jorullo,  which  stands 
W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  fint  broke  out  in  1759, 
when  a  tmct  of  ground,  from  3  to  4  m.  square, 
swelled  up  like  an  inflated  bladder,  emitting  names 
and  fragments  of  rock  through  a  thousand  aper- 
tures. These  active  volcanoes  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  others  paiallel  to  them,  and  obviously 
of  similar  origin.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  in 
Mexico,  but  they  seldom  do  much  mischief. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Mexican  Cor- 
dillens  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  great 
mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  granite 
is  overlaid  by  gneiss,  mica,  and  cla^-slate;  for 
here  we  seldom  meet  with  granite,  as  it  is  covered 
with  porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  basalt, 
obsidian,  and  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin.    Gra- 
nite, however,  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  chain 
bordering  the  Pacific,  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  is 
a  natural  excavation  in  that  species  of  rock.    The 
great  central  plateau  of  Anahuac,  between  lat.  14^ 
and  20^  N.,  is  a  mass  of  porph}'nr,  characterised 
by  the  constant  presence  of  nomblende,  and  the 
entire  absence  of^  quartz ;  and  in  it  are  contained 
laiige  and  valuable  deposits  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  ores,  however,  are  found  in  various  rocks: 
in  the  mines  of  Comanja  rich  veins  of  silver  occur 
in  sienite ;  in  those  of  Guanaxuato,  which  are  the 
richest  in  Mexico,  the  metal  lies  in  a  primitive 
day-slate  passing  into  talc-slate ;  and  those  of 
Real  del  Cazdonal,  Xacala,  and  Lomo  del  Toro, 
are  situated  in  a  bed  of  transition  limestone.   Hum- 
boldt sa^  that  there  were  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
3,000  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico ;  but  the 
ignorance  and  misrule  which,  till  within  the  last 
few  jears,  prevailed  in  the  country,  have  greatly 
diminished  their  importance  as  a  source  of  wealth. 
Hiven, — Mexico  suffers  serious  disadvantages 
from  the  want  of  water,  and  the  rivers,  as  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  territory,  are  few  and  un- 
importanL   The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  indeed,  has 
a  coarse  of  more  than  1,300  m.,  and  the  Colorado 
runs  about  700  m.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Kio  Grande  de  Santiago,  called  by  the  natives  Tolo- 
totlan,  rises  in  the  centre  of  Mexico,  not  far  from 
the  capital,  and,  after  traversing  the  lake  Chapala, 
iSaUs  into  the  Pacitic  at  San  Bias.    The  Balsas,  or 
Zacatula,  and  the  Vopez,  are  the  only  other  rivers 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  plateau,  and  on  the  £.  side 
are  the  Tula  and  Tampico  and  the  Tabasco,  flow- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  they  have  bars 
at  their  mouths,  which  prevent  the  entrance  of 
large  vessels.     The  other  rivers  are  short,  and 
might  more  properly  be  called  torrents.  The  lakes 
are  numerous  and  extensive ;  and  the  principal, 
besides  those  in  the  plateau  of  Tenochtitlan,  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  Chapala,  in  XaUsco,  which, 
acc<»ding  to  Humboldt,  covers  an  area  of  1,300 
«q.  no. ;  rascoara  in  Michoacan,  Mextitlan,  Cay- 
man and  Parras,  the  two  last  being  in  the  tract 
called  the  Bolson  de  MapimL 

CHmatt, — The  temperature  and  climate  of  Mexico 
are.  of  coarse,  extremely  various ;  owing,  not  only 
to  its  great  extent  from  N.  to  S.,  but  also  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  slope  both  on  the  £.  and  W.  side. 
The  climates,  especially  on  the  E.  side,  are  most 
distiiictly  madced  by  the  vegetation.    On  the  as- 
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cent  from  Vera  Cruz,  8a3r8  Humboldt,  climates 
succeed  each  other  in  layers;  and  the  traveller 
passes  in  review,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  tho 
whole  scale  of  v^etation,  from  the  parasitic  plants 
of  the  tropics  to  the  pines  of  the  arotic  regions. 
{E8$m  FoL  tur  la  Noun,  Etpagnt,  i  270-289.) 

Mexico  is  divided,  as  respects  climate,  into  the 
tiemu  caUentetf  or  hot  regions,  the  tienxu  tern- 
pladaSf  or  temperate  regions,  and  the  tiemu  fricUf 
or  cold  regions.  The  first,  or  the  tierraa  calterUes^ 
include  the  low  grounds,  or  those  under  2,000  ft.  of 
elevation,  on  its  E.  and  W.  coasts,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  states  of  Taumalihas,  Vera 
Cruz,  Tabasco,  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on 
the  former.  The  tierras  caUenUs,  on  the  W.  coast, 
are  less  extensive,  the  eastem  arm  of  the  Cor- 
dillera approaching  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  mean 
temperature  of  this  region,  or,  at  least,  of  that 
portion  of  it  between  the  tropics,  may  be  estimated 
at  about  77°  Fah.,  being  from  14°  to  16«>  above  the 
mean  temperature  of  Naples.  It  is  especially  suited 
for  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  sugar,  indigo» 
cotton,  and  bananas,  which  flourish  in  the  utmost 
luxuriance. 

This  rctt^on  labours  under  the  serious  disad- 
vantage of  being  nearly  inaccessible  by  sea  for  half 
the  year,  and  of  oeing  extremely  unhealthy  during 
the  other  half.  The  winter,  oh  the  E.  coast,  ex- 
tends from  about  Oct  to  the  vernal  equinox ;  and 
during  this  seawn,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  N.  or 
NW.  winds  {Jon  norta)  are  extremely  prevalent, 
blowing  with  more  or  less  violence.  Freouently, 
especially  in  the  month  of  Mareh,  the  N.  vrinds 
approach  to  the  strength  of  a  hurricane,  and  con- 
tinue to  blow  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  with- 
out intermission,  for  3,  and,  sometimes,  even  for  10 
or  12  days  toother.  During  the  whole  of  this 
season  the  navigation  of  the  gulf  is  exceedingly 
dangerous ;  but  on  shore  the  heat  is  moderate,  and 
the  coast  free  from  fever  and  tolerably  healthy. 
However,  it  so  happens,  that  during  the  other  half 
of  the  year,  or  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  Oct., 
when  the  N.  winds  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the 
ports  are  easily  accessible,  the  heat  is  oppressive,  a 
great  quantity  of  rain  falls,  and  the  coast  becomes 
the  seat  of  pestilential  feversr  A  European  ar- 
riving for  the  first  time  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  coast  between  the  tropics,  in  August, 
September,  or  October,  has  but  little  chance  of  es- 
caping the  vomiio prietOf  or  yellow  fever;  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  merely  landed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  proceeded  on  immediately  for  Xalapa,  have, 
notwithstanding,  caught  the  infection,  llie 
scourge,  however,  does  not  extend  its  ravages  be- 
yond the  low  grounds  on  the  sea-coast;  and  at  the 
height  of  2,000  or  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea  it  is 
wholly  unknown.  The  ports  of  Acapulco  and  the 
low  grounds  along  the  W.  coast  are  also  extremely 
hot  and  unhealthy ;  and,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  strong  gales,  approaching  to  hurricanes,  during 
the  months  of  Juiyj  August,  Sept.,  and  down  to 
Oct,  the  navigation  u  then  extremely  dangerous. 
The  tierrai  temfiadoM,  or  temperate  r^ons, 
which  are  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  occupy 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  chains,  or  barric^ 
which  bound,  on  either  side,  the  central  table- 
land. It  extends  from  about  2,600  to  about  5,000 
ft.  of  elevation.  The  mean  heat  of  the  year  is  from 
68^  to  7^  Fah.,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  here  equally  unknown.  The  Mexican  oak, 
and  most  of  the  fruits  and  cerealia  of  Europe, 
flourish  in  this  genial  climate.  The  cities  of 
Xalapa,  on  the  £.,  and  of  Chilpanzingo,  on  the 
SW.  slope,  are  in  this  region,  and  are  famous  for 
their  salubrity  and  for  the  abundance  of  their  fruit 
trees.  The  frequency  of  fogs,  and  the  consequent 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  greatest  draw- 
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back  on  the  climate  of  the  Harrtu  templadas ;  but 
this,  how  iniuiiouB  soever  in  some  respecta,  pro- 
duces great  beaaty  and  strength  of  vegetation. 

The  tierraa/riaSj  or  cold  regions,  indude  all  the 
vast  plains  elevated  6,000  ft  and  upwards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  citj  of  Mexico,  at  an 
elevation  of  7,400  ft.,  the  thermometer  has  some- 
times fallen  below  the  freezing  point.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the  winters  are  there 
usually  as  mild  as  in  Naples.  In  the  coldest  season 
the  mean  heat  of  the  day  varies  from  bSP  to  70^ 
Fahr. ;  while  in  summer  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  in  the  shade  above  75^.  The  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  city  is  about  64^,  and  that  of  the 
table-luid  generally  may  be  taken  at  about  62^, 
being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome.  But,  wherever 
the  table-land  rises  to  more  than  8,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  it  has,  though  between  the  tropics,  a  rude 
and  disagreeable  clunate.  Under  the  parallel  of 
Mexico  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  varies  from . 
about  12  to  near  15,000  ft.  Vegetation  in  the 
oentnd  plateau  is  not,  owing  to  t£e  rarity  of  the 
air,  so  vigorous  as  on  the  tierraa  caUentes,  or  along 
the  coasts,  and  the  plants  of  Europe  do  not  succeed 
80  well  as  in  their  native  soiL  In  the  trofacal  and 
central  region  of  Mexico,  and  as  far  N.  as  lat.  289, 
there  are  only  two  seasons;  that  of  the  rains, 
lasting  from  July  to  the  middle  of  Sept,  and  the 
dry  season,  continuing  from  Oct  to  the  end  of 
May.  From  the  24th  to  the  SOth  parallel  the  rain 
falls  less  frequently ;  but  this  deficiency  is  com- 
pensated by  the  abundance  of  snow  during  Jan. 
and  Feb. 

The  climate  of  the  table^land  is,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  human  life.  But,  though  inter- 
mittent fevers  be  of  rare  occurrence,  the  natives 
are  occasionally  visited  by  a  peculiar  epidemic, 
called  by  them  the  maikuahMcUl ;  but  it  owes  its 
origin  more  to  the  habits  of  the  people  than  any 
other  cause.  Indeed,  famine,  and  ita  concomitant 
privations,  have  thinned  the  pop.  more  than  epi- 
demic complaints.  The  indolenoe  of  the  natives 
prevents  all  exertions  to  raise  more  food  than  re- 
quisite for  the  wants  of  a  single  ordinary  season ; 
and  no  one  ever  thinks,  when  there  is  a  surplus,  of 
laying  up  a  stock  against  future  contingencies. 
Hence,  when  droughts  and  severe  frosts  occur, 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  their  subsistence  in  the 
forests,  where  roots  and  wild  berries  constitute 
their  sole  diet ;  and  multitudes  are  often  carried  off 
by  hunger  and  unwholesome  food. 

Animali, — The  zoology  of  Mexico  is  but  im- 
periectiiy  known.  The  domestic  animals  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  have  so  much  increased, 
that  vast  herds  nmge  wild  through  these  thinly 
inhabited  regions.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  of  in- 
ferior quality;  but  this  is  attributable  more  to 
neglect  and  mismanagement  than  to  nature :  mules 
are  much  used  in  the  mining  districts.  Buffaloes 
abound  in  the  prairies  bcmierin^  on  the  Arkansaw 
and  Red  River,  and  during  wmter  thev  mi^ate 
westward,  in  quest  of  pasturage,  to  the  milder 
climate  of  the  plains  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Camivoious  animaJs  are 
not  numerous.  Bees  abound  in  the  lojr  country 
of  Yucatan. 

AgricuUure, — ^Mexico,  not  only  from  its  extent 
through  21  decrees  of  latitude,  but  also  ftom  the 
vanning  elevation  of  its  surface,  and  consequent 
variety  of  climate,  produces  most  of  the  plants  pe- 
culiar to  the  tropi(s,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
the  temperate  regions  of  S.  and  middle  Europe. 
'  Indeed,'  says  Humboldt '  there  is  scarcely  a  pliuit 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is  not  susceptiole  of 
cultivation  in  one  or  other  part  of  Mexico ;  nor 
would  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  botanist  to  ob- 
tain even  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  multi- 


tudes of  plants  scattered  over  the  mountains,  or 
crowded  together  in  the  vast  forests  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cordilleras.*  (Essai,  torn,  it  p.  370.)  Thesofl 
also  is,  in  most  parts,  extraordinarily  fertile ;  and 
wherever  water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation,  the 
most  abundant  crope  may  be  raised  with  very  Uttle 
labour.  This,  however,  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  an  unmixed  advantage ;  and  it  is,  in  fact 
more  than  doubtful,  whether  a  very  fertile  soil  and 
a  genial  climate,  that  makes  warm  clothing  and 
comfortable  lodgings  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance, be  consistent  either  with  active  industiy 
and  exertion  or  with  a  high  state  of  civilisation. 
In  most  parts  of  Europe,  continuous  indostxy  is 
indispensable  to  existence ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in 
Mexico ;  and  as  it  is  found  that  industiy  is  uni- 
formly proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  motim 
by  whidi  it  is  occasioned,  and  that  wherever  the 
ordinary  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  may  be 
procurnl  with  little  labour,  the  mass  of  the  peoide 
are  invariably  indolent  To  suppose,  indeed,  that 
they  should  be  othowise,  is  to  suppose  what  is 
oontradictoiy  and  absurd.  This  effect  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  was  less  sen- 
sible in  Mexico  under  the  Spanish  government 
because  it  was  then  daily  receiving  adventnren 
from  Europe,  imbued  with  European  notions,  and 
anxious  to  accumulate  a  fortune.  But  now  that 
the  influx  of  such  parties  has  nearlv  ceased,  and 
that  there  are  no  such  extrinaic  and  adventitioas 
motives  to  prompt  to  activity  and  enterprise,  evcfy 
thing  appears  to  be  falling  into  a  state  of  apathy 
and  lan^or ;  and  indolence,  with  its  neoesniy  ac- 
companiments of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  pride, 
bid  fair  to  be,  for  a  leng^thened  period,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  Mexicans. 

All  the  more  useful  plants  are  distributed  tfaioagb 
the  zones  into  which  the  coontfy  is  divided.  Tne 
banana,  which  flourishes  up  to  the  point  where  iht 
mean  temp,  is  76^  Fahr.,  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  Mexicans,  in  the  lower  provinces,  that  the 
various  cerealia  heir  to  the  inhab.  of  Europe  and 
W.  Asia,  and  the  different  kinds  of  rice  to  the 
Bengalees  and  Chinese.  About  450,000  sq.  m.  in 
the  tierras  caHentei  are  said  to  be  adapted  for  its 
cultivation.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings;  and 
there  is  probably  no  other  plant  which  prodacea 
on  the  same  extent  of  land,  and  with  so  little 
labour,  so  great  a  quantity  of  food.  Humboldt 
affirms  that  h  hectare  (about  an  acre)  of  land, 
planted  with  bananas,  will  furnish  food  for  mote 
than  fifty  individuals ;  whereas  the  same  extent 
of  land,  if  sown  with  wheat  in  Europe,  would  not 
support  more  than  two  individuals.  All  the  labour 
required  to  raise  this  enormous  produce  is  to  cnt 
off  the  stems  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  to  give 
the  earth  a  slight  digging  about  tne  roots  of  the 
plant  once  or  twice  a  year.  Hence  nothing  stiikes 
an  European  recently  arrived  in  Mexico  withmon 
astonishment  than  the  smallness  of  the  patches  of 
cultivated  ground  round  cabins  that  swarm  with 
childreo.   ft  cannot  be  said  of  such  a  country :— 
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*  Pater  ipse  Golbkdi 
viam  Tolnit' 


But  the  ease  with  which  subsistence  may  be  pn>- 
cured,  and  the  fewness  of  thdr  wants,  have  made 
the  natives  in  the  last  degree  slothful  Indeed, 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  it  has  been  gravely  pro- 
posed, in  Older  to  stimulate  their  industry,  and 
rouse  their  torpid  faculties,  to  grub  up  and  de* 
strov  the  banana  plantations.  (Essu,  ii  896.) 
Such  a  project  is,  of  course^  impracticable  and 
absurd :  but  the  nature  of  the  proposed  lemedy 
serves,  at  all  events,  to  ahow  the  violence  of  the 
disease. 
The  same  parts  of  the  ooimtry  which  produce 
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the  banaiiA  piodaoe  alao  the  cassava,  or  manioc, 
the  farinA  it  which  yields  a  Terr  nourishing 
bread:  it  raqnirefl  more  care  than  the  banana, 
somewhat  resembles  the  potato,  and  arrives  at 
matoritf  about  eight  months  after  the  slips  have 
been  planted.  The  culture  of  maize  is  scarcely 
]^»  important  in  the  tierroM  ctUientea  than  that 
of  the  plants  before  named;  it  is  not  confined, 
however,  to  the  low  lands,  but  ascends  as  high 
even  as  the  plain  of  Toluca  (9,100  ft.  above  the 
sea),  the  lowest  average  temperature  favourable 
to  its  growth  bein^  about  4^^  Fahr.  The  plant, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  rises  to  the  height 
of  7  or  8  fU,  and  the  returns,  in  common  years, 
are  most  abundant ;  but  they  are  more  uncertain 
than  those  of  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Maize  is 
the  principal  food  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  most 
domestic  animals;  and  a  deficient  harvest, whe- 
ther fmrn  want  of  rain,  or  excess  of  cold,  produces 
a  general  £amtne,  and  compels  great  numbera  of 
the  rural  population  to  seek  the  deserts  in  search 
of  wild  plants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  agri- 
cnltore  were  pursued  with  any  spirit,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  generally  introduced  on  com 
lands,  or  even  if  there  were  the  slightest  degree 
of  providence  in  the  natives,  those  dearths  would 
not  o<xiir  that  on  several  occasions  have  been  so 
fatal,  espeinally  in  the  mining  districts.     The 
European  cermUa,  such  as  wheat  and  barley,  suc- 
ceed best  in  the  temperate  regions,  where  the 
mean  heat  does  not  exceed  66^  Fahr. :  in  fact,  in 
the  eqoinoctisd  regions  of  Mexico  these  grains  are 
not  found  mider  the  level  of  2,500  ft.  above  the 
sea.    The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality, 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  Andelusian :  it  is  large, 
white,  and  nutritive.    In  well  irrigated  lands,  and 
on  good  soils,  the  produce  is  said  to  average  24 
for  1.    Rye  and  barley  resist  cold  better  than 
wheat,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  highest  regions ; 
barley  yielding  abundant  harvests,  even  where 
the  thermometer  indicates  a  heat  during  the  day 
of  only  57^.    Oats  are  little  cultivated.    Among 
the  other  idimentary  plants,  most  of  which  have 
been  introduced  by  Europeans,  are  the  potato 
(confined   chiefly  to  the  table-land),  the  yam, 
common  both  to  the  high  and  low  countnr,  the 
capsicum,  raised  in  immense  quantities  K)r  its 
spice,  which  is  universally  used  instead  of  salt  for 
seasoning  food,  beans,  and  various  other  garden 
vegetables  common  to  Europe  and  America.  Most 
of  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  common  and  plenti- 
ful ;  the  olive  and  vine,  introduced  since  the  revo- 
lution, generally  succeed  well ;  and  nowhere  are 
there  finer  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  guavas,  and 
alligator  pears.    One  of  the  mose  valuable  plants 
in  the  country  is  the  maguey  {Agave  amencana), 
which  Utim))oIdt  not  unaptly  terms  the  vine  of 
Mexico.     The  maguey  plantations  are  principally 
found  in   the  states  of  La  Puebla,  Mexico,  and 
Gnanaxttato ;  but  the  plant  is  very  hardy,  and 
occuiB  in  a  wild  state  all  over  the  country.    Its 
growth  is  slow ;  but  when  arrived  at  maturity  its 
kaves  are  from  6  to  8  ft.  in  length,  and  the  stem 
often  attains  a  height  of  20  or  even  30  ft.    Its 
period  of  flowering  is  very  uncertain,  but  once  in 
ten  years  may  be  considered  a  fair  avenge.    At 
the  flowering  season,  when  the  plant  first  begins 
to  be  useful,  the  exact  time  is  watched  when  the 
stem  of  the  flower  is  about  to  shoot  up ;  the  top  is 
then  cat  off,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sap,  which  is  regularly  drawn  ofiT,  and 
a  vigorous  plant  will  yield  15  quartillos  daily  for 
four  or  five  months  successivelv.    The  sap,  which 
has  a  slight  sub-acid  taste,  ferments  readily  in 
three  or  four  days,  bein^  in  its  vinous  state  called 
jmlqiUf  a  beverage  wmch  somewhat  resembles 
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cider,  though  with  a  disagreeable  smell.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  it  are  drunk  by  all  classes, 
and  many  whites  as  well  as  Indians  use  no  other 
liquor.  A  kind  of  brandy  called  mexical  (very 
like  whiskey)  is  made  from  the  distillation  of 
pulque.  The  maguey  is  useful,  also,  in  other 
ways :  its  fibres  are  converted  into  thread,  ropes 
and  paper,  its  prickles  serve  for  pins  and  needles, 
and  Its  juice  is  effective  in  healing  green  wounds. 
Large  quantities  of  sugar  are  raised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  and  the  crops  are  very 
abundant :  the  lands  are  cultivated  by  free  la- 
bourers, and  the  farming  seems  pretty  good, 
though  the  process  of  refining  is  very  clumsily 
conducted.  In  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  there  was  a  large  export  of  sugar,  but 
this  has  for  some  yean  almost  disappeared,  and  the 
present  supply  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
home  consumption.  Vanilla  is  extensively  raised 
in  the  tierra$  co/tenfot,  E.  of  the  Cordilleras,  par- 
ticularly in  the  sute  of  Oaxaca.  The  cultivation 
of  coffee  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  quality  of  that 
raised  on  the  best  soil  near  the  coast  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  produced  any  where  else. 
Tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  its 
growth  is  confined  to  a  small  district  near  Ori- 
zava  and  Cordova.  Its  quality  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Cuba,  and,  as  the  consumption  exceeds  the 
growth,  considerable  quantities  are  imported  from 
the  Havannah. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted,  on  general 
grounds,  that  agriculture  in  Mexico  has  not  made 
any  progress  in  recent  years.  The  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  grossly  neglected  throughout  the  em- 
pire. No  law,  indeed,  prevents  the  planting  of 
the  vine  and  olive  tree ;  not  only,  however,  tiaa 
no  advantage  been  taken  of  this  change,  but  the 
very  lands  which  were  cultivated  in  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards  are  now  lying  fallow.  In  a  circle 
of  a  lew  leagues  round  Mexico  there  are  laige 
villages  almost  abandoned.  The  only  manure 
which  the  land  ever  requires  is  water;  this  is 
rather  scarce,  yet  many  of  the  hydraulic  construc- 
tions raised  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  great  cost  are 
in  ruins,  and  seem  likely  to  remain  so.  The  lands, 
which,  by  means  of  this  artificial  irrigation,  would 
be  the  most  fertile  in  ^e  world,  are  gradually  be- 
coming completely  sterile.  Their  ploughs,  and 
other  a^cultural*  instruments,  are  of  the  rudest 
description.  No  one  troubles  himself  to  intro- 
duce European  improvements,  nor  even  to  import 
better  tools  from  tne  United  States. 

Mining  Induttrg.—The  silver  and  gold  mines 
of  Mexico  have  always  been  deemed  the  main 
sources  of  its  wealth;  and,  unquestionably,  its 
mineral  riches  far  exceed  those  of  any  part  of 
America,  except,  perhaps,  Peru.  Before  the  war 
of  independence  there  were,  in  the  87  mining 
districts  of  New  Spain,  somewhat  more  than  8,000 
mines,  producing  annually  about  21,000,000  dol- 
lars in  silver,  and  about  2,000,000  in  gold.  Towaids 
the  close  of  the  struggle  many  of  the  mines  had 
been  deserted,  and  their  produce  had  declined  a 
half,  and  does  not  yet  materially  exceed  that 
amount.  The  theory  of  mining  is  Uttle  un- 
derstood b^  the  Mexicans,  the  oldest  modes  of 
working  bein^  still  generally  practised,  notwith- 
standing the  improvements  that  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  English;  and  the  machinery  for 
dndning  the  mines  and  raising  the  ore  is  of  the 
most  primitive  description.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
mines  have  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fections of  the  machinery,  which,  under  mora 
favourable  circumstances,  might  be  again  woriced 
with  profit.  The  ignorance  of  the  miners  is  only 
equalled  by  their  obstinate  adherence  to  old,  and 
elsewhere  long  exploded,  practices.    The  school 
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of  mines  (Mmeria),  the  mere  building  of  which 
cost  120,000/.,  is  at  present  in  the  most  pitiable 
condition.  It  is  unprovided  with  the  means 
even  of  the  most  elementary  instruction.  It 
contains  a  vast  chemical  laboratory,  but  without 
the  instruments  requisite  for  the  most  simple  ex- 
periments. 

The  quantity  of  silver  annually  extracted  from 
the  mines  of  Mexico  very  much  exceeds  that 
furnished  by  all  the  mines  of  Europe ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gold  is  not  much  more  abundant 
than  in  Hungary'  and  Transylvania ;  the  proportion 
which  the  gold  of  Mexico  bears  to  silver  being  as 
1  to  26  nearly.  Little  native  silver  is  found  in 
any  of  the  mines :  sulphuretted  and  black  pris- 
matic silver  are  both  very  common  and  exceedingly 
productive  in  the  veins  of  Guanaxuato  and  Zaca- 
tecas,  two  of  the  richest  mining  districts :  the 
muriate  abounds  in  the  mines  of  Catorce  and  San 
Pedro,  near  San  Louis  de  Potosi ;  and  the  martial 
pyrites  of  Pachuca  yield  three  marks  to  the 
nundred  weight.  The  Mexican  ore,  however,  is 
poorer  than  that  of  Europe,  1,600  oz.  of  ore  yielding 
only  about  4  oz.  of  silver.  The  gold  is  produced 
by  washing  the  earth  and  sand  in  some  few  places; 
but  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca  occur  veins  of  native 
gold,  usually  mingled  with  the  silver  veins :  the 
returns,  however,  seldom  exceed  1^  oz.  to  the  cwt. 
(Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico,  p.  226.)  The  busi- 
ness of  the  mines  Ib  followed  by  the  native  tribes 
from  generation  to  generation :  they  lead  a  mi- 
gratory life ;  removing,  with  their  families,  to  dis- 
tricts where  they  expect  the  greatest  profit  from 
their  labour:  they  are  always  paid  by  a  share  in 
the  produce ;  regular  wages,  however  high,  being 
invariably  rejected.  The  principal  mines  are  in 
the  states  of  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis 
de  Potosi,  Chihuahua,  Duiango,  Guadalaxara,  and 
Mexico.  The  richest  mineral  tract  lies  between 
the  2 1  St  and  25th  parallels  of  N.  lat  Many  of  the 
mines  have  been  very  imperfectly  wrought ;  and 
by  far  the  laiger  part  of  the  richest  vems  is  yet 
unexplored.  The  ores  appear  to  increase  in  rich- 
ness on  proceeding  N.  The  mines  in  the  confines 
of  Durango  and  Sonora  are  peculiarly  rich,  lie  near 
the  surface,  and  hold  out,  wherever  they  have  been 
tried,  a  promise  of  riches  superior  to  any  that 
Mexico  has  yet  produced. 

Iron  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Guadalaxara, 
Mechoacan,  and  Zacatecas ;  but  no  mines  of  that 
metal  w^ere  worked  before  1825.  Ck>pper  is  raised 
in  Mechoacan,  and  Guanaxuato.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  copper  money  have  been  coined  in  the  mint 
of  the  dty  of  Mexico.  Tin  is  obtained  partly  firom 
mines,  but  principally  from  washings  m  the 
ravines.  The  lead  mines,  though  rich,  are  auite 
neglected.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic  have  been 
found;  but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  A 
quicksilver  mine  is  wrought  in  the  state  of 
Ouei^taro.  Carbonate  of  soda,  nsed  for  smelting 
the  silver  ore,  is  found  in  great  abundance  crys- 
tallised on  the  surface  of  several  lakes. 

Manufacture$, — The  selfish  policy  of  Old  Spain, 
by  whicn  she  endeavoured  to  keep  her  colonies  as 
much  as  possible  dependent  on  her  own  markets, 
or  on  supplies  furnished  by  her,  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  prohibiting  the  rearing  of  silk-worms, 
and  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  of  the  vine  and 
olive.  Coarse  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  worth 
about  1,500,000/.,  were  formerly  made;  but  these 
have  greatly  diminished  since  the  revolution. 
Criminals  and  insolvent  debtors  were  formerly 
condemned  to  work  in  the  factories  as  a  punish-, 
ment.  This  state  of  things  existed  before  the 
revolution,  and  it  has  been  but  little  improved  by 
the  free  intercourse  which  the  Mexicans  have  now 
for  several  yeazs  enjoyed  with  the  manufactoren 
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and  capitalists  of  Europe  and  the  United  Sutes. 
*  One  might,'  sajrs  M.  Chevalier,  <  have  supposed 
that  when  the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  the  cum- 
merce  of  Europe,  manufactories  would  soon  hare 
been  established  in  a  country  where  manual  labour 
is  cheap,  where  the  workmen  are  submissive  and 
skilful  at  imitation,  where  the  soil  produces  the 
raw  cotton,  where  the  Spaniards  had  multiplied 
their  flocks  of  sheep  to  a  great  extent,  and  where 
the  rearing  of  the  sUkworm  might  be  carried  on 
with  astonishing  facility.  The  native  Mexicam 
are,  however,  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  enteqiriie, 
and  strangers  seldom  attempt  any  pennanent 
establishment.  A  more  than  ordinary  display  of 
industry  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natives; 
for  nothing  exasperates  a  Mexican  more  than  to 
see  Europeans  and  North  Americans  growing  rich 
before  his  face.  Cigars,  hats,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware are  produced  on  a  laige  scale ;  but  the  lao- 
tories  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  ill-oon- 
ducted.  Mexican  leather  is  very  indifferent;  papa 
is  of  bad  quality,  and  exorbitantly  dear:  the 
making  of  cutlery  and  hardware  is  scarcely  at- 
tempt^, and,  what  is  done,  is  badly  executed ;  the 
use  of  cast-iron  and  tin  for  culinary  utensils  is  al- 
most unknown,  and  a  very  few  years  ago  there 
was  only  one  manufacturer  of  watches  and  optical 
instruments  in  the  whole  of  Mexico.  *The 
Spaniards,'  says  Chevalier,  *  are  bad  meehanidann, 
and  no  efforts  of  foreigners  have  been  able  to 
prevail  on  the  Mexicans  to  deviate  from  the 
routine  of  their  forefathers.  All  their  tools  are 
wretched ;  the  common  wheelbarrow  even  is  un- 
known. Some  merchants  had  imported  two  models, 
to  be  used  in  moving  the  bales  of  goods  at  the 
custom-house,  but  the  woriunen  lefiued  to  make 
use  of  them.' 

Cummeree. — Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  favour- 
ably situated  countries  for  commerce.  But  bei 
trade  labours,  notwithstanding,  under  serious  dis- 
advantages. Though  washed  by  the  Atlaotic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  neimer  of  her  coasts  b  acoesnble 
for  several  months  of  the  year.  On  the  E.  ooa^t, 
or  that  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  not 
a  single  good  harbour;  and  during  the  seasoo 
when  the  coasts  are  accessible  they  are  extremelT 
unhealthy.  Owing,  also,  to  the  rapid  ascent  firea 
the  shores  to  the  interior,  the  construcdon  of  road^ 
and  the  transport  of  commodities  to  and  from  the 
inner  provinces,  is  alike  difficult  and  expensire. 
Down  to  1778,  when  the  Spanish  govenment  re- 
laxed the  old  prohibitive  svstem,  the  foreign  goo<b 
legally  imported  into  Mexico  comprised  only  a  few 
Chinese  and  European  manufactures ;  the  foima 
brought  annually  in  one  galleon  of  about  1,400  tooa, 
and  the  latter  sent  once  in  three  yean  exclusivdj 
in  ships  chartered  by  ^vemment  from  Serille 
or  Cadiz.  On  the  opemng  of  the  trade  in  1779, 
private  capitalists  engaged  in  it,  and  after  that 
period,  at  an  average  of  12  years  before  and  after, 
the  returns  for  exports  alone  rose  from  11,000,000 
to  19,000,000  of  dollars,  the  difference  being  chiefly 
in  the  quantity  of  specie.  On  the  breaking  oat  tf 
the  dvu  war,  the  ports  of  Tampico,  MazatUn,aod 
San  Bias  were  opened  by  the  newgoveremeot; 
and  soon  afterwards  foreign  vessels  were  admitted 
into  all  the  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  Spsnis(<l^ 
The  Spanish  capitalisto  retired  to  Cuba  or  Spain ; 
and  their  places  were  supplied  by  British  and 
American  merehants,  who  established  themselves 
in  the  interior,  and  supplied  the  inhaba  with 
manufactured  goods,  the  superior  qnali^  snd 
cheapness  of  which,  no  doubt,  had  some  infiaenoe 
in  depressing  native  manufactures.  The  following 
tabular  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  port  <^  Ten  Ona  in  each 
of  the  yeasB  1858-60 :— 
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T«r» 


Imperto 


1858 

lft59 
1S60 


Plartm 

10,038,500 
14,027,900 
13,198,400 


2.007,700 
2.805,580 
2,639,680 


BxportB 


PlMtTM 

2.915,600 
5,856  ,:i(»0 
6,883,600 


£ 

583,120 
1,171.260 
1,376,720 


Besides  Yen  Cniz,  the  only  important  harbour 
of  Mexico  is  Tampico.  The  sabjoined  table  ^ves 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Tam- 
pico in  each  of  the  yean  1858-^3 : — 


Twn 

Inipoftt 

Experii 

Total 

Totia 

1658 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
186a 

£ 

266.340 
252,607 
879,127 
344,447 
209,874 
559,693 

£ 

266.932 

377,867 

1,815,807 

1,328.477 

1,609,182 

888,829 

Of  the  imports  of  1863,  merchandise  to  the 
Tslae  of  180,025/.  came  in  British  ressels,  while 
of  the  exports  of  the  same  year  that  carried  by 
British  ressels  amounted  to  742,829i. 

Govenanent. — Mexico,  lonnerly  a  federative  re- 
public, adopted  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment in  1864,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  oecu- 
(>ation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  by  French 
trfK»]».  On  Uje  10th  of  July,  1863,  the  *  Asem- 
blea  de  Notables,*  a  body  comprising  a  number  of 
leading  citizens  of  the  capital,  elected  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  emperor  of  Mexico,  and  the 
pn>ffered  crown  was  accepted  by  the  archduke  on 
the  lOth  of  April,  1864.  The  new  emperor  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  29th  of  May,  1864,  and  as- 
hamed the  reins  of  government,  as  Maximilian 
I.,  on  the  12th  of  June  following,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  make  his  rule,  jrro  tempore^  absolute. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure,  —  Ihe  revenue  of 
Mexico  at  different  dates  has  been  as  follows : — 


Dell. 

Doll. 

1700    . 

.      8,000,000 

1827 

.     10,494,299 

1763    . 

.      5,705.876 

1828 

.    12,232,385 

1802     . 

.    20,200,000 

1829 

.     14,493,189 

1825    . 

.    10,690,608 

1830 

.    18,923,299 

1826    . 

.    18,289,683 

1881 

.     16.413,060 

Subsequently  to  1881  the  revenue  declined  con- 
siderably, bait  it  rose  again  aft«r  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  government  in  1864.  According 
to  semi-official  reports  the  estimated  receipts 
for  the  year  1865  were  expected  to  amount  to 
20,000,000  dollars,  or  4,000,000/.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  expenditure  for  the  same  year 
was  calculated  to  amount  to  at  least  9,000,000/. 
This  large  expenditure  was  necessitated  chiefly 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  disproportionately 
large  army,  required  for  the  pacification  of  the 
ci>uutry.  numl)ering  about  20,000  men,  chiefly 
foreigikers.  There  are  five  fortresses  —  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa,  Campeche,  Perote,  Acapulco,  and  San 
Bias. 

RdtoUm. — The  Soman  Catholic  is  the  only  pub- 
licly recognised  religion,  but  others  are  tolerated. 
The  church  establishment  consists  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  and  9  bishops,  having  an  ag- 
gregate income  of  539,000  dollars,  with  3,677 
parochial  clergy.  There  are  also  10  cathedrals, 
having  168  canons  and  other  dignitaries  and  1  col- 
legiate church.  The  regular  clergy  comprise  1,978 
monks,  chiefly  Franciscan ;  and  there  are  156  con- 
vents. The  annual  income  of  the  ecclesiastics  is 
valued  at  about  12,000,000  dollars.  The  Spanish 
monks  and  priests  were  expelled  during  the  re- 
volution, and  their  places  are  filled  by  Creoles, 

Vol*  in. 


whose  morals  are  said  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Religion  has  little  influence  over  the  White  pop., 
and  the  hold  of  the  church  over  the  Indians,  never 
complete,  is  now  fast  lessening,  for  they  are  all, 
more  or  less,  inclined  to  idolatry. 

Educatiwu — The  necessity  of  education  is  re- 
cognised by  law,  which  requires  that  the  priests 
should  teach  all  persons  to  read  and  write ;  but 
the  regulation  has  little  practical  effect.  Under 
the  old  government,  botanical  pursuits  were  much 
encouraged,  and  chemistry  and  mineralogy  were 
taught  in  the  school  of  mines;  but  the  progress  of 
science,  literature,  and  arts  has  been  checked  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  *  In  fact,'  says 
M.  Chevalier  (Le  Mexique,  1864),  *  elementary  in- 
struction has  remained  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  clerg>'  had  then  the  exclusive 
management  of  it,  and  have  so  still,  and  have  but 
little  inclination  to  enable  the  poor  to  read  the 
books  published  under  the  regime  of  a  free  press, 
lliere  are  even  few«r  schools  than  there  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  clergy.  £ducation  of  a  superior  kind  is  even 
worse  provided  for.  Under  the  Spaniards,  there 
existed  at  Mexico  a  school  for  the  tine  arts,  richly 
endowed :  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  its  ex- 
istence now  There  is  a  building  called  a  museum, 
where  I  found  nothing  of  interest  except  a  collec- 
tion of  the  portraits  of  the  viceroj'S  since  the 
time  of  Cortez,  and  a  few  Azteque  manuscripts. 
Some  years  ago,  the  establishment  of  a  polytechnic 
school  was  decreed,  but  the  decree  has  yet  to  see 
the  commencement  of  its  execution.  There  is 
not  even  a  military  school,  though  the  attention 
of  the  government  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  army.  There  is  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  a  school  of  law  or  medicine ;  and  it  may 
be  well  imagined  that  schools  of  industry  or  com- 
merce are  wholly  unknown.' 

Population, — The  classes  of  the  pop.  are  singu- 
larly varied,  and  are  characterised  oy  dLstinctions 
more  striking  than  those  in  any  other  countrv\ 
Four  distinct  and  rival  classes  may  be  enume- 
rated :  1.  the  Chapttonet^  or  pure  Spaniards,  never 
exceeding  80,000  in  the  palmy  days  of  New  Spain, 
but  now  hardly  amounting  to  24,000,  and,  politi- 
cally considered,  a  degraded  class ;  2.  the  Creoles,  or 
native  whites  of  European  descent,  forming  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  part  of  the  pop., 
estimated  at  1,300,000;  3.  the  Indiam,  or  native 
Mexicans,  constituting  the  great  mass  of  the 
rural  labourers,  and  supposed  to  amount  to 
3,800,000 ;  4.  the  Mixed  castes,  comprising  Met- 
tizoif  Mulattos^  Zambos,  Quadroons,  and  Quin- 
teroons. 

The  king  of  Spain  formerly  exercised  a  right  of 
conferring  the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
white  pop.  on  individuals  of  any  shade  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  audiencia,  Que  se  tenga  par  bianco— 
that  he  be  deemed  white.  These  distinctions  of 
colour  have  been  done  away  with  as  far  as  politi- 
cal privileg^es  are  concerned  bv  the  revolution, 
which  admits  persons  of  all  colours  to  the  equal 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights;  and  hitherto,  indeed, 
this  has  been  by  far  its  best  if  not  only  its  good 
eflect.  The  Mulattos  and  Zambos  principally  re- 
side in  the  low  country,  the  Whites  on  the  table 
land.  The  Indians  are  divided  into  numerous 
tribes,  speaking  upwanls  of  20  languages  totally 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  of  which  14  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  have  been  published.  Their 
character  remains  much  the  same  as  it  is  alleged 
to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Indo- 
lence, blind  submission  to  their  superiors,  and 
gross  superstition,  are  as  much  their  characteristics 
now  as  formeriy.  The  form  of  their  religion  i^ 
changed,  and  that  is  nearly  all :  they  take  the 
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pame  childish  delight  in  the  idle  ceremonies  and 
proceasions  of  thcCatholic  church  as  they  once 
took  in  the  fantastic  mummeries  of  their  abori- 
pnal  idolatry.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
country'  as  labourers,  distributed  in  villages,  or 
else  live  in  the  towns  as  artisans,  workmen,  or 
liegpars.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  accumu- 
lated property,  and  acquired  respectability;  but, 
in  general,  they  are  indolent,  ignorant,  and  po- 
verty-stricken. Some  authorities  hold  them  to 
be  wholly  incapable  of  any  high  degree  of  civili- 
nation;  but  they  might,  perhaps,  be  improved, 
were  measures  taken  to  enforce  their  education, 
and  to  make  a  fair  distribution  among  them  of  the 
many  thousands  of  acres  which  have  been  thrown 
out  of  cultivation  by  the  consequences  of  the  revo- 
lution. They  are  classed  in  two  great  divisions : 
1.  Mansos,  comprising  those  who  have  a  fixed  re- 
sidence, cultivate  the  land,  adopt  the  habits  of 
civilised  society,  and  maintain  an  amicable  inter- 
course with  the  other  races :  2.  Bravos,  comprising 
those  who  live  a  wandering  life,  supporting  them- 
selves by  hunting,  and  avoiding  all  intercourse 
with  the  other  classes,  with  whom  many  of  their 
tribes  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare.  The 
latter  principally  inhabit  the  N.  states  along  the 
river  Gila,  and  the  extensive  and  little  known 
mountain  ranges  on  the  upper  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the  NW.  of 
Texas,  called  the  Bolsor  de  Mapimi,  from  the  lake 
of  Man.  An  independent  tribe,  called  Mayas,  in- 
habits the  tract  between  Yucatan,  Tabasco,  and 
Central  America.  It  has  made  some  progress  in 
civilisation,  cultivating  maize  and  cocoa,  and 
wearing  garments  made  of  cloth  prepared  from 
cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  caoutchouc  tree. 

Mexico,  as  already  stated,  is  a  country  so  rich, 
that  famine  scarcely  visits  even  the  most  indolent. 
In  the  tierrat  calientetf  and  even  on  the  plateau, 
the  natives  are  content  to  dwell  with  their  fami- 
lies in  a  cabin  of  bamboo  trellis-work,  so  slight  as 
scarcely  to  hide  them  from  the  stranger's  gaze, 
and  to  sleep  either  on  mere  mats,  or  at  best  on 
beds  made  of  leaves  and  brushwood.  Their  dress 
consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  or  petticoat, 
and  a  scrape  (a  dyed  woollen  garment),  which 
serves  for  a  doak  by  day,  and  a  counterpane  by 
night-.  Each  has  his  horse,  a  sorry  beast,  which 
feeds  at  large  in  the  open  country ;  and  a  whole 
family  of  Indians  is  amply  supplied  with  food  by 
bananas,  chili,  and  maize,  raised,  almost  without 
labour,  in  a  small  enclosure  round  the  hut.  La- 
bour, indeed,  occupies  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the 
Indian's  time,  which  is  chiefly  spent  in  drinking 
pulque,  sleep,  or  singing  to  his  mandolin  hymns  in 
honour  of  Notre  Dame  de  Gaudelonpe,  and  occa- 
sionally carrpng  votive  chaplcts  to  deck  the  altar 
of  his  village  church. 

Antiquities.  —  Humboldt,  Bullock,  and  other 
European  travellers  have  furnished  excellent  de- 
scriptions of  numerous  ancient  monuments,  which 
show  that  the  native  Mexicans,  before  the  loss  of 
their  independence,  had  been  in  some  respects  a 
comparatively  civilised  and  ingenious  people. 
Among  the  most  extraordinary  are  pyramids, 
somewhat  similar  in  exterior  form  to  those  of 
Eg^-pt,  and  in  some  instances  even  of  lazger  di- 
mensions. The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula  is 
A  square  of  1,423  ft.  on  each  side,  and  its  height 
is  estimated  at  177  ft.  A  far  more  elegant  build- 
ing, of  similar  shape,  is  situated  in  the  X.  part  of 
the  state  of  Vera  Cruz ;  it  is  formed  of  laige  blocks 
of  porphyry,  highly  polished,  and  arrang^  in  six 
stages,  diminishing  in  size  according  to  the  ele- 
vation, and  having  all  its  materials  most  nicely 
adjusted.  ^  The  bue  is  a  square  of  82  ft,  on  the 
sides;  it  is  65  ft.  high;  and  the  aacent  to  its  top 


is  by  a  flight  of  57  stain :  the  front  is  richly 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  curious  scalpturps. 
The  mountains  of  Tezcuco  are  nearly  covert  with 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  cities.  Th4> 
ruins  of  Palengue,  near  the  Rio  Chacamas.  a 
branch  of  the  Lsumasinta,  extend  upwards  of  2<> 
m.  along  the  ridge  of  a  mountain ;  and  their  archi- 
tecture resembks  more  that  of  Europe  than 
Mexico.  The  remains  of  an  Aztec  dty,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  La  Casa  Grande,  are  to  be  s^tn 
about  a  league  S.  of  the  river  Gila,  in  the  state  of 
Occidente.  They  are  spread  over  a  space  of  moiv 
than  a  square  league.  In  the  centre  is  a  teocalli. 
laid  down  according  to  the  cardinal  points,  its  judi'^ 
being  445  ft.  by  276  ft.  It  has  3  stories  and  a 
terrace,  but  no  stairs.  Within  are  5  apartmeoU 
each  27  ft.  long,  11  broad,  and  11  high.  A  wall 
with  towers  surrounds  the  main  building.  The 
traces  of  an  artificial  canal  to  the  river  are  risibK 
The  neighbouring  plain  is  strewed  with  fragments 
of  red,  blue,  and  white  earthenware,  and  pieces  of 
obsidian,  which  prove  that  the  Aztecs  had  pafi!>e«i 
through  a  country  abounding  with  this  volcanic 
substance  before  they  dwelt  on  this  8pot,iireriou«]y 
to  their  final  settlement  in  Mexico.  In  the  W. 
part  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua  are  similar  rains  of 
great  extent,  which  are  alao  considered  to  have 
been  the  site  of  one  of  the  temporary  stations  of 
the  Aztecs  during  their  migration  'soathwanU 
Besides  sculptures,  vaaea  of  elegant  form  have 
been  found,  similar  to  those  of  Etroria  and  EgypL 
Roads  formed  of  laij^  hewn  blocks  of  stone  may 
be  traced,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
ruined  cities,  but  at  great  distances  from  them. 

History. — The  first  settlers  in  Mexico  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  Toltecans,  a  tribe  of  Indian*  fmin 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  fixed  themselves,  after 
several  migrations,  near  the  present  d^  of 
Mexico,  and  flourished  there  for  nearly  four*  cen- 
turies. Drought,  famine,  and  pestilence  at  length 
exterminated  them,  but  not  till  they  bad  imparted 
some  degree  of  dvilisadon  to  the  t)arban)iis  Chi- 
chemecas,  who  were  the  next  possesson  of  the 
soil,  and  were  in  their  turn  displaced  Inr  the  Az- 
tecans,  who,  in  1160,  migrated  southward  from  a 
countiy  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  first 
fixed  themselves  in  the  dty  of  Znmpango,  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  but  afterwards  in  some  islands 
in  the  lake  Tescuco.  Here  they  maintained 
themselves  by  fishing  and  agriculture,  till,  in  1326, 
they  founded  their  chief  city  on  the  island  of 
Tenochtillan,  and  called  it  Mexico,  in  hononr  of 
their  .martial  ddty  MexitlL  This  nation  rapidly 
increased  in  power;  and,  if  the  remains  of  monu- 
ments and  Urge  dtics  were  a  just  test  of  drilisa- 
tion,  the  Aztecans  might  claim  to  rank  prett)* 
high  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Bat  rbey 
had  invented  no  alphabet,  and  had  nothing  better 
tlian  a  rude  species  of  picture  writing  to  record 
events,  and  were  ignorant  even  of  the  useful  me- 
tals. Their  bartwrism  is  sufiidently  shawn  by 
their  custom  of  sacrificing  great  numbers  of  haroan 
victims  on  coronation  fetes.  Montezuma  I.,  tb« 
greatest  of  their  sovereigns,  extended  the  Aztec 
dominions  on  one  side  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Padfic  Ocean ;  but  it  most  be 
stated  at  the  same  time,  that  many  tribes  within 
this  tract  yielded  only  a  reluctant  obedieDce,  mi 
some  even  retained  their  independence.  Such. 
briefly,  was  the  state  of  Mexico  whenMunex  de 
Balboa  first  landed  on  its  shores.  Its  conquf^t 
was  effected  by  Fernando  Cortes,  who  sailftl 
thither  in  1519  with  a  small  force,  comprianf;.  on 
the  whole,  only  about  700  men.  He  was  met  it 
Vera  Cruz  by  ambassadors  from  Montezuma  the 
younger,  sent  to  discover  his  intentions,  and  to 
command  him  to  withdraw  from  the  countrv.  Bat 
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Cortes  having  Tefosed  to  rctarn  till  be  had  com- 
7nunicat«d  in  person  with  the  emperor,  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  capitaL  Here  having  ^ot  pos!*e»- 
^ion  of  the  penon  of  Montezuma,  O^rtes  endea- 
voured by  his  intervention  to  effect  the  subjufja- 
tion  of  the  empire.  But  the  Mexicans  having  rc- 
rr iverpd  from  the  surprise  into  which  they  were  at 
first  thrown  by  the  seizure  of  the  emperor,  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniarda.  Montezuma  was  soon  after  killed  in  a 
condict  in  the  city,  and  Cortes  was  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Tlascalal  Here  having  re-oiganised  his 
>mall  force,  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  large 
KkIv  of  Indians,  and  bnilt  bngan tines  to  be  em- 
pl<»yed  in  the  navigation  of  the  lake  Tezcuco,  he 
airain  pushed  forward  to  the  city ;  and,  havinf^  re- 
commenced the  siege,  took  it  after  an  obstinate 
n->istance  of  75  days.  The  fate  of  the  cap.  de- 
cided that  of  the  empire.  Province  after  province 
Mibmitted,  and  the  power  of  Spain  was  extended 
frv>m  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Pacific  Cortes,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  was  received  at  first  vrith  high 
honours  and  libefld  rewards ;  but  his  court  favour 
MKin  declined ;  the  emperor  refused  to  appoint  him 
captain-general  of  Mexico ;  and,  after  some  ad- 
ventures, suited  to  his  ardent  and  determined 
spirit,  he  died  near  Seville,  in  1554,  at  the  age 
of  63. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements  Mexico  was  a 
f  ubordinate  kingdom,  governed  by  a  viceroy,  with 
;«^wers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign, 
c^ecked  onlv  by  the  resielenciot  or  court  of  inves- 
ti;^atlDn,  before  which  he  was  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  hw  administration,  on  his  return 
home,  and  by  the  cnidiencia^  or  court  of  final  appeal 
in    Mexico. '  By  these  arrangements,  ahto,  tlie 
natives  were  to  be  considered   as  freemen  and 
ra^Mils  of  the  crown;  and  the  Spanish  ducoverers, 
Puttiers,  and  their  posterity,  were  to  have  a  pre- 
f*  rence  in  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  appointments, 
'ihe  natives  were  thus,  in  fact,  excluded  fnim 
holding  all  offices  of  trust  or  profit    The  great 
oSj(*ct  of  the  Spanish  government  was  to  keep  the 
cimntry  in  the  hands  of  the  European  or  white 
;>of>ulalion :  and  the  means  adopted  to  effect  this 
object  were,  1st,  to  discourage  native  manufactures, 
f.T  the  benefit  of  those  belonging  to  the  mother- 
C'»untry ;  2ndly,  to  make  all  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments wholly  dependent  on  the  king,  with- 
out any  interference  of  the  pope.    The  growth  of 
flax,  hemp,    and  saffron  was  prohibited  under 
severe   penalties;    that  of  tobacco  was  made  a 
government  monopoly.      The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  olive  was  likewise  prohibited ;  that  of 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  indip)  tolerated  onlv  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  in  such  quantities  as  might 
fuffice  for  the  demands  of  the  mother  countrj\ 
I'his  system  was  maintained  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, 'daring  which  Mexico  continued  to  be  a 
lilank  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  known  only 
hy  the  iflfme  of  the  precious  metals.    In  1808,  how- 
ever, the  news  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  VI.  of 
Spain  gave  a  shock  to  the  royal  authority  which 
it  never   recovered.    The   natives  and  coloured 
population  embraced  this  opportunity  of  asserting 
their  claim  to  the  rights  of  freemen,^  which  was 
oppoised  by  the  audiencia,  who  also  seized  on  the 
viceroy,    Hurrigarry,   and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
tSjjain,*  where  he  was  confined  till   tne  general 
amnesty.     An  open  insurrection  against  the  Euro- 
pean authorities  broke  out  in  1810,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  two  priests  of 
New  Sp&in ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter, 
the  first  national  congress  assembled  at  Chilpan- 
zingoin  1813.    One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  a  de- 
claration of  the  independence  of  Mexico. 

For  several  years  the  history  of  the  revolution 


was  only  that  of  a  sanguinary  guerilla  warfare' 
leading  to  no  permanent  results.  At  length,  in 
1821 ,  Iturbide,  who  had  previously  been  a  royalist, 
declared  suddcnlv  in  favour  of  the  liberals,  and 
published  his  manifesto  in  favour  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  His  cause  was  embraced  with 
such  enthusiasm  by  the  whole  population,  that 
he  succeeded  not  only  in  putting  down  the  Spanish 
government,  and  forming  a  national  congre:<s,  but 
also  prevailed  on  that  body  to  make  him  emperor 
of  Mexico,  under  the  title  of  Augustin  I.  His 
dissolution  of  the  congress,  however,  by  military 
force,  raised  a  feeling  against  him,  which,  finding 
it  impossible  to  repress,  he  abdicated  the  throne. 
He  was  not  only  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the 
countrv,  but  rewarded  for  his  past  ser^dces  by  an 
annuajf  allowance  of  5,000^,  accompanied  by  an 
edict  of  outlawry  in  case  of  return.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  pn)hibition,  he  returned  clandes- 
tinely, and  was  soon  di!K*overed,  apprehended,  and 
executed.  On  the  expulsion  of  Iturbide  the  con- 
gress re-assembled,  a  provisional  government  was 
formed,  and  an  executive  appointed  consisting  of 
Victtiria,  Bravo,  and  Xegrete,  all  persons  of  proved 
patriotism.  The  government  was  modelled  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  hopes  then 
formed  of  its  stability  proved  fallacious.  Since 
this  epoch  repeated  attempts  at  revolution  con- 
vulsed the  country.  During  the  whole  of  the 
stniggle  for  inde()eiidence,  the  population  had  been 
split  into  two  [parties,  at  first  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Imperialists,  who  adhered  to  the 
mother- country,  and  Republicans,  who  asserted  its 
independence :  but  these  parties  afterwards  merged 
into  those  of  Centralists  and  Federalists,  the 
former  advocating  a  single  superintending  go- 
vernment, and  the  latter  that  of  the  independent 
government  of  states,  onl^  federally  connected. 
TJiis  struggle  l)etween  the  rival  parties  continued 
till  1861,  on  the  Slst  October  of  which  year  a  con- 
vention was  signed  at  London  by  the  represent- 
atives of  England,  France,  and  Spain  for  inter- 
vention in  Mexico,  to  enforce  various  pecuniary 
claims  against  the  Republican  government.  Fn>m 
this  convention,  however,  England  and  Spain 
withdrew  after  a  time,  leaving  to  France  the  task 
of  occupying  the  country.  This  was  done  in  the 
course  of  the  years  18132-3,  and  the  result,  already 
mentioned,  was  the  election  of  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria  as  em[)eror  of  Mexico. 

Mexico,  or  Mejioo  (Mex.  Tenochtitlan)^  the 
cap.  of  the  modem  empire  of  Mexico,  and  anciently 
the  chief  city  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  7,426 
ft,  above  the  sea;  lat,  19°  25'  40"  N.,  long.  101° 
25'  30"  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  205.000  in  18r>4. 
The  city  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  elevated 
plain,  or  plateau,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
having  an  area  of  aljout  1,700  sq.  m.,  1-lOth  of 
which  is  covered  by  4  lakes,  the  largest  of  which 
(Tezcuco),  nearest  the  city,  has  an  area  of  77  sq. 
m.  The  old  city  of  Mexico,  or  that  taken  by 
Cortes,  was  built  on  a  group  of  islands  in  the  lake 
Tezcuco;  but,  though  the  modem  city  occupy  its 
site,  it  is,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  wate'rs  of 
the  lake,  partly  originating  in  natural  and  partly 
in  artificial  causes,  situated  about  2^  m.  W.  from 
the  lake.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  low  and  swampy;  the 
largest  buildings  are  erected  on  piles,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  it  are  raised  6  or  8  ft.  above  the 
surrounding  flat.  Though  within  the  tropics,  it  is 
so  elevated  that  its  mean  tcm{)erature  is  only  65^ 
Fahr.,  coincident  with  that  of  May  in  England. 
It  is  said,  by  Humboldt,  to  be  *  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by  Europeans  in  either 
hemisphere;  being  inferior  only  to  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Philadelphia,  as  respecta  the 
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regularity  and  breadth  of  its  strcctit,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  its  public  places.'  The  architecture  is 
generally  of  a  very  pure  style,  and  many  of  the 
buildings  are  of  noble  con.^^truction,  though  usually 
of  somewhat  plain  exterior.  Two  sorts  of  hewn 
stone,  porous  amygdaloid  and  porphyry,  are  used 
in  the  better  parts  of  the  city.  The  Imlustrades 
and  gates  are  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with 
bronze ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  3  or  4  stories 
high,  have  fiat-terraced  roofs,  like  those  in  Italy 
and  other  S.  countries.  The  streets  are  wide,  well 
paved  and  flagged,  but  not  well  lighted  or  watched 
at  night.  They  run  almost  uniformly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  many  of  them  being  nearly 
2  m.  in  length,  perfectly  level  and  straight,  and 
offering,  fwm  every  point,  a  view  of  the  mountains 
that  surround  the  valley.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
are  hollow  squares,  with  open  courts  surrounded 
by  colonnades,  and  ornamented  with  plants.  The 
stairs  to  the  interior  fnmt  the  outer  gate,  and  the 
best  apartments,  which  are  showily  painted  in 
mosaic  and  arabesque,  generally  face  the  street. 
Numbers  of  houses  are  covered  with  glazed  porce- 
lain, in  a  variety  of  elegant  designs  and  patterns. 
The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  grand  square,  is  one  of  the 
finest  to  be  seen  in  any  metropolis :  its  E.  side  is 
occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  tegrario,  or  parish 
church,  and  its  N.  side  by  the  palace,  while  on  the 
other  sides  are  handsome  rows  of  shops  and  private 
dwellings.  In  its  centre  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Charles  IV.  The  effect  of  this  square,  however, 
is  much  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  a  paltr}' 
building,  called  the  Parian,  a  large  ungainly  pile, 
in  one  angle,  used  as  a  market  or  bazaar,  appro- 
priated to  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles,  and 
the  resort  of  the  idlest  portion  of  the  inhabs.  The 
imi^erial  palace,  a  fine  building,  nearly  square, 
with  a  front  several  hunched  feet  in  extent,  com- 

E rises  4  large  courts,  in  which  are  the  public  offices, 
arracks,  and  a  laige  botanic  garden.  The  cathe- 
dral, on  the  N.  side  of  the  square,  on  the  site  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  god  Mexitli,  is  a  heterogeneous 
edifice ;  one  part  of  the  front  is  low,  and  of  bad 
Gothic  architecture,  while  the  other  and  more 
modem  part  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  displays 
much  symmetry  and  beauty ;  its  two  towers  are 
ornamented  with  pilasters  and  statues.  The  in- 
terior is  imposing,  lofty,  and  maf^nificent ;  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  effect  is  much  diminished  by  the 
ponderous  erections  in  different  parts,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  massive  carved  oniamcnts,  pictures,  and 
painted  statues.  The  high-altar  and  its  appendages 
are  inclosed  by  a  massive  railing  of  mixed  metals. 
In  the  interior  are  some  curious  remains,  including 
several  idols  and  a  *  stone  of  sacrifice,'  that  is,  a 
stone  on  which  the  human  victim  was  placed  when 
the  priest  tore  out  his  heart.  On  the  outer  wall 
is  fixed  the  Kellenda^  a  circular  stone  of  basaltic 
porphyry,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  by 
which  the  Aztecs,  or  native  Mexicans,  used  to 
designate  the  months  of  the  year,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  perpetual 
calendar. 

llie  church  services  are  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence ;  nor  even  in  Rome  herself  is  greater 
attention  paid  to  the  external  minuti®  of  religious 
uljservances.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  from 
fifty  to  sixty  other  churches,  most  of  which  dis- 
play, more  or  less,  the  barbarous  mixture  of  style 
that  characterised  Spanish  architecture  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  are, 
also,  numerous  religioo)  houses,  two  of  which, 
viz.  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  convents,  are 
extensive  and  wealthy  establishments.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  of  these  is  the  palace  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, now  applied  to  other  purposes.  This  tribu- 
nal was  abolished  by  Iturbide,  in  1822.     The 


Roman  Catholic  religion,  however,  still  maintains 
\{i>  ascendancy ;  few  buildings,  whether  public  or 
private,  are  without  their  patron  saint ;  and  the 
traveller  everywhere  meets  with  shrines,  picture?, 
and  processions.  'Ilie  Mineria,  or  college  of  eD- 
gineers,  was  originally  a  large  and  handsome 
building;  but,  owing  either  to  a  want  of  care  in 
making  the  foundations,  or  to  the  effect  of  earth- 
quakes, the  walls  have  settled  in  several  parts', 
and  the  front  is  visibly  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Lectures  are  given  occasionally  on  the  sdemtx 
connected  with  mining ;  and  in  one  of  the  n*i*m> 
is  a  tolerably  good  collection  of  minerals,  thciu^h 
generally  very  inferior  to  those  in  European  mu- 
seums. The  universitv,  founded  in  1526,  and  puL- 
lic  library,  are  also  m  a  state  of  neglect  The 
Acordada,  or  public  prison,  is  a  large  suhstantul 
structure,  fitted  to  contain  about  1,300  prisoners; 
the  barracks,  also,  formerly  used  as  a  bocepitol,  are 
very  extensive  and  well  constructed.  The  theatre 
is  a  respectable  building  of  considerable  size ;  but 
the  establishment  has  for  some  yean  had  so  little 
success  that  it  is  very  seldom  opened.  The  Plasa 
de  Toros,  for  the  exhibition  of  bull-fights,  oon<i.^ 
of  a  great  circular  inclosure,  fitted  up  exactly  like 
that  of  Madrid,  and  fitted  to  accommodate  frum 
2,000  to  3,000  spectators.  The  great  cigar  miott- 
factory,  which  belongs  to  the  government,  stand.^ 
at  the  S W.  angle  of  the  city,  and  comprises  a  very 
extensive  establishment,  which  supplies  the  whole 
demand  of  the  country'  for  cigars.  The  Alameiia, 
or  public  walk,  at  the  \V.  end  of  the  city,  sorot- 
what  resembles  a  park,  but  has  tiie  stiff,  formal 
appearance  of  Dutch  and  French  grounds.  In  the 
centre  is  a  fountain,  supplied  \i'ith  vraier  from  the 
great  aqueduct  leading  from  Santa  F^  to  the  cit>-. 
Another  open  space,  called  the  Passeo^  about  2  ixl 
in  length,  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees  u 
much  frequented,  on  holydays,  by  persons  in  car- 
riages and  on  horseback.  In  the  city,  also,  are 
Eeveral  Portales,  or  covered  colonnades,  lined  witii 
shops  and  stalls,  and  forming  a  favourite  evening' 
promenade  long  after  the  Alameda  and  Pa^Mro 
have  ceased  to  be  frequented.  The  environs,  al«o. 
present,  on  fine  dry  evenings,  a  very  lively  sceoe 
of  bustle  and  gaiety :  hundreds  of  canoes  of  va- 
rious sizes,  mostly  with  awnings,  and  crowded 
with  native  Indians  or  Mestizos,  are  seen  paAi»in;: 
in  every  direction  along  the  lake  and  canals,  each 
boat  with  its  ^itar-player  at  the  stem,  and  some 
of  the  party  either  singing  or  dancing. 

The  manufactures  are  not  generally  remarkable, 
either  for  extent  or  fineness  of  workman5hi|iL 
Nothing  is  exposed  in  the  shop  windows,  asd 
most  of  the  articles  are  made  in  the  places  where 
they  are  offered  for  sale.  Gold  and  silver  lace, 
trimmings,  and  epaulets,  are  made  in  great  per- 
fection. Silversmiths'  work  is  also  done  on  an 
extensive  scale:  the  omaments  are  finished  by 
hand;  the  chasing  is  sometimes  well  executed, 
but  in  general  the  articles  are  clumsy  and  hca^T. 
Jewellery  employs  a  few  hands ;  but  all  pn?duiH 
stones,  except  nibies,  are  scarce,  and  the  wotk  is 
much  dearer  than  in  Europe.  Cabinet-vork  i'i 
dear,  and  of  very  inferior  quality,  made  with 
clumsy  tools,  and  of  bad  wood :  the  saw  is  scarcely 
known,  and  the  turning-lathe  is  of  the  moei 
primitive  construction.  Coach-makuig  is  much 
better  understoo<l:  the  Mexican  vehicles  arc 
firmly  put  together,  of  handsome  shape,  and  well 
finished ;  and,  in  respect  of  painting,  gilding,  i>r 
varnishing,  they  are  but  little  inferior  to  thow 
made  in  Europe,  whence  the  handles  and  met&I 
furniture  are  procured.  Beaver  and  felt  hats  aad 
cotton  cloaks  are  made  on  a  large  scale,  for  the 
supply  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  these  being  tm- 
.  portant  articles  in  the  internal  tnde  of  the  coud- 
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try.  Shops  for  the  aale  of  mUque  (a  kind  of  beer 
made  from  the  aloe),  and  native  and  Spanish 
brandy,  are  very  common,  and  have  aga}'  appear- 
ance. The  markets  are  well  snpplied  with  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  brought  idong  the  lake 
and  canal  of  Chalco  by  cn>wds  of  canoes,  usually 
navigated  by  women.  Turkeys,  fowls,  pigeons, 
and  many  varieties  of  wild  waterfowl  are  very 
abundant  and  cheap;  as  are  hares,  rabbits,  tor- 
toises, frogs,  and  salamandere,  all  of  which  are 
esteemed  good  eating  by  the  inhabs.  The  meat- 
market  is  well  supiuied  with  beef,  mutton,  and 
j>ofk,  but  veal  is  prohibited.  The  meat,  however, 
»  not  of  the  best  quality.  There  is  great  variety 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  including  buianas,  plan- 
tains^ (ntrons,  shaddocks,  melons,  pomegranates, 
dates,  mangoes,  tomatas,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  tropical  countries. 

The  greater  part  of  these  are  cultivated  on  the 
chinampasj  or  floating  gardens,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  one  moveable,  the  other  fixed,  and  at- 
tached to  the  shore.  On  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
lakes  of  Xochimilco  and  Chalco,  the  water,  in  the 
tune  of  the  great  floods,  carries  away  pieces  of 
earth  ooTered  with  herbs,  and  bound  together  by 
rrM>ts.  These,  being  driven  about  by  the  windi, 
^rmetimes  unite  into  small  islands,  which,  being 
taken  possession  of,  are  planted  with  flowers  and 
rtpota.  Artificial  chinamptu,  or  islands,  are  also 
frc'quently  formed,  of  reeds,  rushes,  roots,  and 
brushwood,  well  compacted  together,  and  coveretl 
with  black  mould;  these  sometimes  contain  the 
cottage  of  the  Indian  who  acts  as  guard.  They 
are  t^iwed  or  pushed  with  long  poles,  and  are  thus 
removed  from  one  side  of  the  banks  to  the  other. 
The  fixed  chinampaa  are  parallelograms  from  300 
ti)  400  ft.  in  length,  and  from  10  to  20  It  in  width. 
They  rise  about  3  or  4  ft.  above  the  water,  and 
afford,  from  their  command  of  water,  beans,  small 
pea.^  pimento,  potatoes,  artichokes,  cauliflowers, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetables. 

The  pop.  of  Mexico  is  of  an  extremely  mixed 
character,  comprising  Creoles,  or  descendants  of 
Spaniards ;  Mestizos,  or  half-casts  between  Euro- 
peans and  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  scarcely 
flistingniahable  by  colour  from  the  former ;  Copper- 
coloured  natives ;  and  Mulattoes.  The  lower  orders 
are  filthy,  despise  labour  of  every  kind,  and  are 
constantly  seen  lying  in  the  church  porches,  lean- 
ing against  the  walls,  and  loitering  about  the 
markets.  In  many  respects  they  betu-  a  striking 
rc.'femblance  to  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples.  There  is 
here,  also,  a  general  torpor  of  the  faculties,  and 
the  dolce/ar  niente  seems  to  be  the  summutn  bonum 
of  all  classes.  The  dress  of  the  higher  orders  of 
men  doeely  resembles  that  of  Europeans,  the  large 
clt^ak  being  as  common  here  as  in  Spain.  The 
costume  of  the  ladies  is  tuiiversally  black,  with  the 
veil  and  mantilla;  but,  on  holydays  and  public 
occasions,  their  dresses  are  remarkable  as  well  for 
gaynesa  of  colours  as  for  expensiveness  of  material. 
Indeed,  when  in  their  carriages  on  the  Passeo, 
they  contTast  somewhat  strangely  with  the  same 
persons,  when  seen  at  home  in  complete  d^habille, 
without  stockings,  squatting  on  the  floor,  and 
either  pursuing  their  favourite  amusement  of  cigar 
smoking,  or  earing  cakes  and  capsicum  out  of  the 
dirty  earthenware  basins  of  the  country.  The 
ladies  seldom  go  out  during  the  day;  but,  after 
sunset,  young  and  old  come  forth  ftom  their 
hiding-places,  and  the  Alameda,  Passeos,  and 
Portju^  swarm  with  the  damas  and  si^noritas  of 
the  city,  chatting  and  smoking  with  theu*  gallants. 
Many  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  higher  classes 
are  intelligent,  and  a  few  even  fond  of  literature; 
but  the  city  is  so  badly  supplied  with  libraries, 
and  other  means  of  study,  as  to  give  little  en- 
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couragement  to  such  pursuits.  The  white  Creoles 
are  distinguirthed  b^  their  mildness,  courtesv, 
and  hospitality:  their  besetdng  sin  is  gambling. 
Female  virtue  is  on  the  same  low  level  as  in  Old 
Spain,  but  the  Mexican  ladies  are  better  educated. 
.  The  original  city  of  Mexico,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
Tenochtitlan,  built,  as  aUready  stated,  on  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  lake  Tezcuco,  was  founded  in 
1325:  it  was  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
three  principal  causeways  of  stone  and  earth, 
about  30  ft  in  breadth,  and  extending  from  2  to 
6  m.  over  the  surrounding  marshes.  These  dikes 
still  exist,  and  their  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased. They  form,  at  present,  paved  causewavs 
across  the  marshy  grounds,  which  were  formerly 
coveretl  with  water;  and,  being  of  considerable 
elevadon,  are  useful  in  securing  the  city  from 
inundations.  The  better  to  preserve  the  city  from 
the  chance  of  this  calamity,  the  great  drain  was 
commenced  in  1607,  which*  has  now  reduced  the 
lakes  of  Zimpango  and  San  Christoval  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  prevented  their 
waters  in  the  rainy  season  from  flowing  into  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  threatening,  as  they  some- 
times did,  to  submerge  the  city. 

Mexico,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
was  a  rich  and  populous  city ;  the  seat  or  govern- 
ment, religion,  and  trade.  According  to  Cortes, 
it  was  as  laige  as  Seville  or  Cordova,  was  well 
built,  and  well  supplied  with  various  products; 
but  these  are  the  statements  of  parties  naturally 
disposed  to  ma^piify  their  own  services,  and  should 
be  received  with  considerable  modification.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1521,  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  nearly 
destroyed. 

Mkxico  (Gulf  op),  a  large  inland  sea  con- 
nected by  the  Florida  channel  with  the  N.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  by  the  channel  of  Yucatan  with  the 
Carribean  Sea,  sit  between  lat  189  and  31°  N., 
and  between  long.  81°  and  98°  W.  Length  from 
E.  to  W.  1,200  m. ;  average  breadth,  660  m. ;  area, 
about  800,000  sq.  m.  This  sea,  which  is  of  an 
irregular  circular  shape,  is,  unlike  the  Carribeiin 
Sea,  almost  clear  of  shoals  and  islands,  none  being 
found  except  on  the  coasts  of  Yucatan  and  Florida. 
Along  the  coast  of  Mexico  its  soundings  are  very 
regular,  with  100  fathoms  at  a  distance  of  30  m. 
from  the  shore.  On  the  N.  side,  and  especially 
opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  the  depth 
is  considerably  dipoinished,  and  at  its  E.  extremity 
the  navigation  is  rendered  intricate  and  dan- 
gerous by  the  Tortugas  bank,  Florida  reef,  and 
various  other  keys,  shoals,  and  islets,  including 
the  great  Baliama  bank,  which  surrounded  the  N. 
coast  of  Cuba.  The  E.  trade  winds  prevail  from 
April  to  October,  this  being  usually  the  wet  sea- 
son :  the  Nortes  begin  in  October,  but  are  not 
violent  till  the  middle  of  November,  from  which 
time  till  the  end  of  February  they  blow  with  great 
fury,  and  are  objects  of  much  dread  to  navigators. 
These  gales  last  for  four  or  five,  and  occasionallv 
even  ten,  days;  but  their  extreme  fierceness  is 
usually  spent  in  the  first  48  hours.  At  these  times 
the  larger  vessels,  which  cannot  enter  the  shallow 
harbours  of  the  Mexican  coast,  are  obliged  to  slip 
their  anchors,  and  keep  as  far  as  possible  off  shore. 
Examples  are  not  wanting,  also,  of  nortea  hap- 
pening between  May  and  August^  at  which  time 
they  are  particularly  furious.  Luckily,  however, 
the  hurricanes  and  tornados  of  the  gulf  are  by  no 
means  so  fierce  and  destructive  as  those  in  the 
Carribean  Sea. 

The  principal  current  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 

the  only  one  worth  mention,  is  that  which  sets 

WXW.  between  Cape  St  Antonio  and  Cai>e  C«- 

I  tocbe :  this  runs  from  12  to  30  m.  a  day,  and  is 
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])erceptible  even  during  the  norUSy  except  close 
along  the  shores  of  Mexico.  At  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  its  course  gjaduallv  changes, 
till,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  it  turns  £., 
and  afterwards  SE.,  as  it  again  rushes  out  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  rate  of  80  m.  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  (This  remarkable  current, 
commonly  known  as  the  Gulf  stream,  is  described 
in  the  article  Atlahtic  Ocean.)  Tlie  tides  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  of  no  great  importance, 
they  nowhere  exceed  3  or  4  ft.,  but  their  average 
rise  is  not  more  than  2  ft.  The  colour  of  the  water 
is  a  deep  indigo,  darker  or  more  intense  than  that 
of  the  ocean :  phosphorescent  lights  shine  on  it 
with  great  brilliancy,  and  between  the  coasts  of 
Yucatan  and  Louisiana  great  quantities  of /«c«« 
naiant  occur  in  parallel  lines  from  SSE.  to  NNVV., 
and  are  carried  out  in  large  masses  through  the 
straits  of  Florida. 

MEZE,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  H^rault,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  lagoon  of  Tliau,  6  m.  XVV.  Cette. 
Pop.  6.106  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  small  port, 
capable  of  receiving  60  vessels  of  40  tons  each,  and 
manufactures  of  brandy  and  liqueurs.  Near  it  is 
the  abbey  of  Yallemagne,  an  edifice  of  the  13th 
centuiy. 

MEZIERES,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse,  which  mostly  surrounds 
the  town,  and  is  here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges, 
80  m.  NW.  Metz,  on  the  railway  from  Metz  to 
Luxembourg.  Pop.  5,605  in  1861.  The  town  is 
wailed,  and  is  further  defended  by  a  strong  citadel. 
It  is  ill  built,  and  has  few  edifices  worth  notice, 
except  the  town-hall,  the  prefecture,  the  hospital, 
founded  in  1412,  and  a  par.  church  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Mezi^res,  though  the  nominal  cap.  of 
the  dep.)  has  no  court  of  pnmary  jurisdiction,  that 
tribunal  being  seated  at  CharleviUe.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  seat  of  boards  of  taxation,  artillery,  and 
forest  inspection,  and  a  society  of  agriculture ;  and 
has  tanneries,  breweries,  and  some  trade  in  leather, 
coarse  woollens,  and  linens.  Chevalier  Bayard, 
with  a  garrison  of  only  a  few  thousand  men,  suc- 
cessfully defended  Mezi^res,  in  1520,  against  a 
Eowerfiil  Austrian  army;  and,  in  1815,  the  town 
eld  out  for  two  months  against  the  Prussians. 

MI  AKO,  a  laige  city,  and  the  ecclesiastical  cap. 
of  the  Japanese  empire,  m  the  island  of  Niphon, 
on  the  Yedogawa,  230  m.  W.  by  S.  Yedo;  lat.  35° 
24'  N.,  and  lonjf.  153°  30'  E.  Pop.  supposed  to  be 
600,000,  exclusive  of  the  Dafri,  or  Mikado's  court. 
It  is  situated  in  a  spacious  plain,  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  high  mountains,  and  almost  entirely 
formed  mto  fine  gardens,  interspersed  with  temples, 
monasteries,  and  palaces.  It  is  nearly  4  m.  in 
length,  and  about  3  m.  broad,  with  narrow  but 
regular  streets,  lined  by  houses  two  stories  high, 
built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay,  most  of  them  being 
very  slightly  and  poorly  constructed.  The  sacred 
Mikado,  or  supreme  emperor,  emphatically  termed, 
*  the  Sou  of  Heaven,'  nas  his  residence  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  city,  in  a  quarter  comprising  about  a 
dozen  streets,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  by  walls  and  ditches ;  but,  owing  to  the 
great  diminution  of  the  revenues  furnished  by  the 
yoffun,  or  viceroy  (the  substantial  sovereign),  the 
whole  is  reported  to  have  a  vei^  dilapidated  ap- 
{)earance,  little  in  accordance  with  the  rank  of  a 
t)eing  more  divine  than  human.  On  the  W.  part 
of  the  town  is  another  palace,  built  of  stone,  and 
strongly  fortified:  it  belongs  to  the  »jogun,  who 
resides  in  it  when  he  comes  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  emperor.  This  practice,  however,  has  long 
been  discontinued,  and  the  building  is  now  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  certain  functionaries, 
sent  thither  from  Yedo  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  VaXru    The  members  of  this  court,  who 
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view  themselves  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
Japanese,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  study  of 
literature  and  science,  the  DaXri  being,  in  fact  the 
highest  college  in  Japan  for  the  cultivation  «f 
theology,  and  various  other  branches  of  learning. 
The  almanacks,  formerlv  imported  frum  China. 
are  now  constructed,  including  the  calcuUtion  of 
eclipses,  in  the  Dairi  college ;  and,  at  least.  |th5  of 
all  the  works,  published  in  Japan,  are  produced  br 
the  literati  of  Miako,  some  of  whom,  however,  anf 
connected  with  other  colleges  and  high  schcolN 
wholly  independent  of  the  Dalri.  This  dtj  is 
likewise  the  principal  manufacturing  depdt  of  th« 
empire,  every  kind  of  handicrafl  known  in  Jaf^n 
being  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Neariy 
every  house  has  ita  attached  shop  well  proridi'd 
with  goods,  and  the  japanned  wares  and  candi 
ornaments  of  Miako  are  unequalled  either  in  Japan 
or  China. 

MIAVA,  a  market  town  of  NW.  Hangsir,  eo. 
Neutra,  on  the  Miava,  a  tributarv  of  the  Morava. 
48  m.  NNE.  Presburg.  Pop.  *  10,164  in  l^^^•^. 
The  inhab.  are  mostly  of  Sclavonian  origin  and 
Lutherans.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs 
and  bagging,  several  distilleries,  and  some  trade 
in  hemp  and  flax. 

MICHAEL  (ST.),  an  inconsiderable  bor.  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  in  pars. 
Newlyn  and  Enoder  of  hund.  Pyder.  Pop.  13*2  in 
1861.  This,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  town  of 
some  importance  previously  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest, is  now,  like  others  of  the  Cornish  bora.,  an 
inconsiderable  village.  It  returned  2  mem&  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  6  Edward  VL  down  to  the 
Keform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfiranchised.  The 
market  has  long  been  extinct,  but  aheep  fain 
are  held  here' July  28  and  Oct  15. 

MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  U.  StatesofN.  America, 
in  the  NW.  part  of  the  Union;  its  territory,  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  peninsulas,  comprised  be- 
tween UL  410  30'  and  470  20'  N.,  and  long.  ^ 
25'  and  90©  30'  W.  Area  56,243  so.  miles,  pi*p. 
749,118  in  1860.  The  Upper  Peninsala  i^, 
for  the  most  part,  inclosed  between  Lake  Superior 
to  the  N.,  Lake  Michigan  to  the  SE.,  and  the 
Wisconsin  or  NW.  territory  to  the  S.  and  W. 
Its  surface  and  soil  are  various,  a  considerable 
portion  consisting  of  sterile  sand  ridges  and 
marshy  tracts;  while  the  other,  or  hilly  tractf, 
are  generally  covered  with  dense  pine  faie»t«. 
The  whole  region  is  inhabited  principally  br 
Wild  Indians,  and  only  occasionally  visited  br 
traders  in  furs  and  peltry.  The  climate  it  serere ; 
little  or  no  com  is  grown,  and  the  fur  trade  and 
fisheries  are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  this 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Peninsula-Proper,  or  Lower  Bfichigan,  i« 
inclosed  by  Lake  Michigan  on  the  W.,  and  Lai^cs 
Huron,  St  Clair,  and  Erie,  and  their  comnauni- 
cating  rivers  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  is  in  a  much 
more  advanced  state  of  civilisation  than  the  other. 
Its  shores  are,  in  some  parts,  rocky  and  broken, 
and,  along  Lake  Huron,  high  and  predpitottf;  bat 
its  surface  is  mostly  level,  or  merely  undulating;: 
the  central  r^on*  consists  of  a  table-land  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  aurrounding  lakess 
to  which  it  slopea  in  every  direction.  There  are 
manv  rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Grand  Kiver,  St  Jo^'^ 
and  the  Saginaw,  are  the  largest :  the  ttst  tvo 
fall  into  Laae  Michigan,  and  the  last  into  LalkC 
Huron.  Small  lakes  and  ponds  are  also  nn- 
meroua. 

The  land  in  the  N.  ia  covered  with  dense  fomis 
of  pine  trees,  and  some  parts  in  the  S.  are  richly 
wooded.  Fewer  prairies  exist  in  this  than  in  any 
other  of  the  N  W.  states,  and  the  laigest  is  only  a 
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few  milcfl  in  drcait.  They  are  principally  in  the 
W.  and  SW.,  and  are  divided  mto  the  wet  and 
the  div.  The  dry  prairies  have  a  rich  soil  from 
1  to  4  ft  deep,  axe  easily  cultivated,  and  yield 
abundant  crops ;  the  wet  afford  early  pasturage  and 
hay  for  wintering  stock,  and  with  little  labour  may 
be  converted  into  excellent  artificial  meadows. 
The  winters  are  long  and  often  severe,  but  the 
atmosphere  is  more  humid,  and  the  climate,  upon 
the  whole,  milder  than  that  of  the  states  more  to 
the  £.  Tlie  soil  is  various,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  land,  especially  in  the  8.  Nqitfly  all 
kinds  of  com  are  raii^,  oats  being  the  most 
abundant.  Turnips  and  other  field  vegetables 
are  a  good  deal  grown.  All  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  and  the  fruits  of  temperate  chmates 
thrive  with  care,  and  many  ilourisn  wild.  Hemp 
and  flax  have  been  recently  introduced,  and 
succeed  welL  Pasturage  is  good,  but  the  live 
t&tock  are  generally  inferior.  Horses  and  mules 
are  less  employed  than  in  the  states  more  to  the 
8^  oxen  being  mostly  used  for  field  labour.  Sheep 
are  few,  but  hogs  are  very  numerous.  Large 
maseea  of  native  copper,  lead,  iron,  bituminous 
coal,  and  gypsum  are  met  with,  and  salt  springs 
are  both  many  and  abundant. 

The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Michigan  are 
limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  pnme  ne- 
oe«»ty.  Grinding  flour,  sawing  timber,  distilling, 
carding  wool,  and  making  woollen  cloth,  are  the 

frincipal  branches  of  manufacturing  industry, 
n  summer,  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  £.  shore  of 
the  state  with  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York;  but  for  4  or  5  months  of  the  year  the 
navigation  is  closed  by  the  ice.  The  state,  how- 
ever, is  well  accommodated  by  railwavs,  the  most 
important  of  the  lines  running  acrow  the  S.  portion 
fnjm  Detroit  to  N.  Buffalo,  at  the  S£.  extremity 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Beat  of  government,  formerly  at  Detroit, 
was  removed  to  Lansing,  Ingham  co.,  in  1847. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  of 
3'2  mems.  and  a  H.  of  Keps.  of  100  mems. ;  the 
senators  being  elected  every  2  years,  and  the 
representatives  annually,  by  all  the  white  male 
citizens  above  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided 
in  the  state  for  6  months  preceding  the  election, 
llie  executive  power  is  in  the  han&of  a  governor 
and  lieatenant^vemor,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  hold  oflSce  for  2  years.  Justice  is 
administered  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of 
chancery,  8  circuit  courts,  and  inferior  tribunals, 
established  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  nominated 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  hold  office  for  7  years.  In  each  of  the  circuits 
a  court  is  held  twice  a  year.  The  constitution 
provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  shall  be  introduced  into  the  state,  ex- 
cept for  the  punishment  of  crimes.  A  universitv 
was  eatabliahed  at  Ann  Arbour,  in  1837,  which 
has  6  branches.  Collms  have  also  been  founded 
at  Marshall  and  at  St  Philip's,  near  Detroit;  and 
a  system  for  the  foundation  of  primatr  schools 
has  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  fhe  state 
sends  6  members  to  congress. 

Michigan  was  discovered  and  settled  by  the 
French,  who  founded  Detroit  in  1670.  In  1768, 
this  territory,  with  other  possessionH  conquered 
from  the  French,  became  subject  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1905,  the  Lower  Peninsula  was  erected  into  a 
territorial  government,  distinct  firom  the  rest  of 
the  NW.  territory ;  and,  in  1886,  Michigan  with 
its  present  limita  was  constituted  a  state  of  the 
Vnion. 

Mich ] OAK  (Lake),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes 
of  X.  America,  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
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being  the  third  in  point  of  size  and  intermediate, 
in  position,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
with  which  last  it  communicate8,  at  its  KW. 
extremity,  by  the  Straits  of  Michilimakinac 
Unlike  the  other  great  lakes,  it  is  wholly  sur- 
rounded (except  at  the  above  strait)  by  the  terri- 
tories of  the  U.  States ;  having  N.  and  £.  tlie 
state  of  Michigan,  S.  Indiana,  and  VV.  Illmois  and 
Wisconsin.  Its  ^ape  is  an  elongated  oval.  Its 
W.  shore  extends  uong  the  meridian  of  S8P  W. 
loni^.,  thus  givuig  it  a  width  of  from  80  to  100  m. ; 
its  length  is  about  360  m.,  and  it  has  an  area  of 
about  26,000  sq.  m.  Its  mean  depth  is  estimated 
at  900  ft,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron ;  it  is  elevated  600  ft.  above 
the  tide  level,  being  14  ft.  under  the  level  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  4  ft.  above  that  of  Lake  Huron.  In 
general,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  bays, 
harbours,  and  islands :  on  its  NW.  side,  however, 
is  Green  Bay,  an  inlet  of  about  25  m.  in  width, 
acce^ible  to  vessels  of  200  tons,  near  which  are 
the  Manitou  and  Beaver  Islands.  Lake  Michigan 
receives  numerous  riven  on  every  side,  but  they 
are  not  very  important.  The  countries  all  round 
the  most  southerly  portion  of  this  lake  are  rapidly 
settling ;  and  it  has  already  become  the  centre  of 
a  very  extensive  commerce,  being  connected  by 
railway  with  Lake  Erie  and  New  York  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  canal  with  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans  on  the  other.  The  great  and  flourishing 
towns  of  Milnwaukie,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo 
stand  on  its  banks.  The  waten»  of  tiiis  lake  are 
clear  and  salubrious,  and  it  abounds  with  fish.  It 
is  navigated  by  vast  numbers  of  large  steam- 
boats, schooners,  and  brigs. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Zea- 
land, of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  4  m,  N.  by  E.  Flush- 
ing, and  47  m.  SW.  Rotterdam.  Pop.  16,175  in 
1861.  Though  no  longer  fortified,  it  preser\'es  itM 
circular  mound  of  earth,  divided  into  bastions  and 
surrounded  bv  a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  The  ap- 
proaches to  Middleburg  are  somewhat  more  varied 
than  to  most  Dutch  towns,  the  roads  passing 
through  a  number  of  small  plantations  and  country 
houses.  It  is  nearly  circular;  some  of  its  streets 
are  wide  and  handsome,  and  the  whole  are  tole- 
rably regular.  The  market-place  forms  a  spacious 
square,  and  part  of  the  town  is  traversed  bv 
canals,  crossed  by  draw-bridges.  The  whole  is 
extremely  clean ;  the  private  houses  are  uniform, 
and  some  of  the  public  buildings  capacious,  par- 
ticularly the  town-house  and  the  Oostkerk  (east 
church) ;  the  former  is  in  the  Go^ic  style,  and 
has  several  statues  and  paintings.  The  other 
objects  most  worthy  of  notice  are  several  of  the 
churches,  a  high  spire,  commanding  a  prospect 
over  the  whole  island,  the  public  walks  along  the 
bastions,  and  the  Molenwater,  an  extensive  reser- 
voir or  backwater.  The  chief  literary  institution 
is  the  athenaeum,  or  academy,  which  affords  neariy 
the  same  course  of  instruction  as  a  universit}*,  but 
without  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  It 
has  also  a  Latin  school ;  a  school  of  design ;  the 
Zealand  society  of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences, 
which  possesses  a  good  library  and  collection  of 
medals ;  and  a  society  of  agriculture. 

Middlebufg  has  manufactures  of  starch,  glass, 
and  paper,  a  cannon  foundrv,  and  several  saw- 
mills, and  salt  refineries.  Though  4  m.  from  the 
sea,  it  has  quays  of  considerable  extent,  and  for- 
merly had  a  considerable  share  in  the  Dutch  £. 
India  trade.  Its  other  branches  of  commerce  are 
the  importation  of  wine,  chiefly  from  Bordeaux, 
and  the  exportation  of  com,  brought  to  its  market 
from  the  fertile  tracta  to  the  eastward  of  the 
island.    It  was  the  head-quarten  of  the  British 
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army  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  1809.  Ita 
atmosphere,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Zealand,  is 
loaded  with  moisture,  which  tends  to  engender 
agues  and  hilious  complaints,  particularly  in 
autumn. 

MiddlebuTg  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having 
been  first  surrounded  with  walls  in  1 132.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Spaniards  in  1574. 
In  1795  it  was  ceded  to  the  French,  under  whom 
it  was  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  Bouches-de-l'Escant. 
It  sends  8  deputies  to  the  provincial  assembly  of 
Zealand. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH,  a  munic  bor.,  river- 
port,  and  par.  of  England,  N.  riding  co.  York, 
nund.  Langborough,  on  the  Tees,  about  3^  m. 
from  its  mouth,  16  m.  E.  by  N.  Darlington,  and 
215  m.  N.  London  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  bor.  18,992  in  1861,  against  5,463  in  1841. 
This  great  increase  of  pop.  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  rapid  rise  of  its  coal  trade,  consequent  on 
the  opening  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  rail- 
way from  the  collieries  of  8.  Durham.  The  town 
chiefly  consists  of  a  main  street  facing  the  river, 
and  of  another  wide  avenue  running  at  right 
angles  to  it.  There  are  several  other  respectable 
streets ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  regularly 
and  substantially  built.  The  parish  chturch,  opened 
in  1840,  is  a  neat  Gothic  structure,  with  a  spire. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Pnmi- 
tive  Methodists  and  other  sects  have  their  re- 
Fpective  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools. 

Middlesborough,  the  site  of  which,  about  the 
year  1840,  was  occupied  by  a  solitary  farm-house, 
has  already  become  the  most  considerable  port  of 
the  Tees,  though  still  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
Stockton,  from  which  it  has  taken  most  part  of  its 
coal-trade,  and  a  large  portion  of  ita  ship-building. 
Its  rapid  rise  is  owing  to  its  convenient  position 
near  the  bar  of  the  Tees,  and  the  spirited  conduct 
of  several  wealthy  coal-owhers,  who,  in  connection 
with  other  shareholders,  built  excellent  staiths 
for  loading  colliers  at  the  wharfs,  and  constructed 
a  railway  leading  from  it  to  the  important  coal- 
field near  Bishop^s  Auckland,  a  distance  of  32  m. 
The  staiths,  which  are  450  yards  in  length,  and 
worked  by  two  large  steam-engines,  are  capable 
of  shipping  4,000  tons  of  coal  per  diem.  Docks 
have  been  excavated,  which  comprise  a  water 
area  of  several  acres.  Steam  tug-boats  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  bringing  in  and  taking  out 
vessels  over  the  bar  of  the  river;  steamers  run 
between  this  port  and  Sunderland  and  Newcastle, 
as  well  as  to  and  from  London.  A  number  of 
ahip-bullding  yards  and  sail-cloth  and  rope  ma- 
nufactories are  in  active  operation.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  9 
Bailing  vessels  under  50,  and  49  above  50  tons, 
besides  24  steamers,  of  the  aggregate  burUien  of 
2,202  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs'  duties 
received  was  617iL  in  1861,  1,6942.  in  1862,  and 
2,158iLin  1863.  The  commerce  of  Middlesborough, 
independent  of  coal,  is  important ;  and  its  inhabs. 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  activity 
and  industrv. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  oo.  of  England,  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  metropolis,  having  £.  the 
river  Lea,  which  divides  it  from  Essex.  N.  the  co. 
Hertford,  W.  Bnckingham,  and  S.  the  Thames, 
which  separates  it  from  Surrey  and  Kent.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  English  counties,  com- 
prising an  area  of  but  281  sq.  m.,  or  180,136  acres. 
The  surface  Is  various.  The  highest  eminences 
are  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Harrow-on-the- 
IliU.  In  some  parts  along  the  Thames  there  are 
extensive  tracts  of  rich  loam,  but  the  higher 
grounds  are  moetly  gravelly  and  clayey,  and  not 
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naturally  fertile.  There  are  numeroos  unenclosed 
commons  in  different  parts  of  the  co.,  and  Houns- 
low  Heath,  on  its  8VV.  angle,  is  as  poor  and  un- 
improvable a  tract  as  can  well  be  imsgined. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 

2 ^culture  is  but  little  advanced  in  this  co.;  and, 
though  considerable  improvements  have  been 
made,  the  implements  and  processes  of  hosbanciiy 
are  still  verv  mferior.  By  far  the  laigest  portioD 
of  the  CO.  IS  in  grass,  and  the  business  c^  haj- 
making  is  as  well  understood  here  as  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  rich  tract  of  land  along  the 
Thames  from  Kensington  to  Isleworth  is  princi- 
pally occupied  by  maricet  gardeners,  who  send  a 
large  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  Lon- 
don markets.  The  cows  kept  for  the  supply  of 
London  with  milk  are  all  short-homed.  Property 
is  very  much  divided,  and  in  several  districts  it  \a 
mostly  portioned  out  into  villas  and  pleai^ure- 
grounds;  farms  seldom  exceed  200  acres,  and 
their  average  size  is  supposed  to  be  about  Kki. 
Leases  common,  and  mostly  for  14  and  21  yeai^ 
Minerals  of  no  importance;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lr>ndon  in  many  places  vast  quantities  of  land 
have  been  dug  up  and  converted  into  bricks. 
Middlesex  is  well  watered :  besides  the  Thames 
and  the  Lea,  by  which  it  is  bounded,  it  is  inter- 
sected and  partly  bound«i  on  the  W.  1^  the 
Colne;  and  it  is  also  intersected  by  the  Brent, 
and  by  the  Grand  Junction  canaL  It  is  dirided, 
exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  into  6  bunds,  and  75 
pars.  It  returns  14  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
2  for  the  co.,  4  for  the  citv  of  London,  2  for  W^est- 
minster,  2  for  the  Tower  ^Hamlets,  2  for  Finsbarv, 
and  2  for  Marv-le-bone.  Kegistered  electurs  for 
the  CO.  14,847 'in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861. 
the  county  had  279,153  inhabited  bouses,  with 
2,206,485  inhabitanto;  whDe,  in  1841,  Middle- 
sex had  207,629  inhabited  houses,  and  1,576,636 
inhabs. 

MIDDLETON,  a  manufacturing  maikettown 
and  par.  of  England,  honor  of  Clitheroe,  hand. 
Salford,  co.  Lancaster,  5  m.  NNE.  Manchester, 
and  165  m.  N.  by  W.  London,  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  9,876  and 
of  par.  19,635  in  1861.  The  town,  which  in  1775 
was  an  inconsiderable  village,  containing  onlr 
300  inhabs.,  has,  owing  to  &e  extension  of  the 
cotton-trade,  become  a  large  place,  with  several 
good  streets  and  well-built  houses.  The  charch, 
rebuilt  in  1524,  has  a  low  tower,  partly  of  wood, 
and  some  fine  carving  and  painted*  windows : 
the  living  is  a  rectory,  m  the  eitt  of  Lord  Soffield, 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  Within  the  par.  are,  also, 
several  other  churches  and  episcopal  chapels,  and 
places  of  worship  for  different  denominations  of 
dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  free 
^ammar  school  was  founded  in  1572 ;  and,  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  subscription  schoob  have 
been  formed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  working  classes.  The  principal  emplojnents 
of  Middleton  are  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  cotton 
spinning,  calico  and  silk  printing.  '1  he  Rochdale 
canal,  the  Manchester  and  L^eds  railway,  and 
the  Bolton  railway  pass  through  the  par.,  and 
afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  coni-evance 
both  of  paasengere  and  goods.  The  town  is  go- 
verned by  the  county  and  manorial  constables; 
and  courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  twice  a  year. 
Markets  on  Saturday,  1st  Monday  after  10th 
March,  ditto  after  15th  April,  and  2d  Thursday 
after  29th  Sept. 

Middleton,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cori(< 

Erov.  Munster,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Curra  and 
rewis  rivers,  at  the  N£.  extremity  of  Cork  har- 
bour, 14  m.  E.  Cork.  Pop.  3,378  in  1861.  Mid- 
dleton, so  called  from  being  midway  between  dA 
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And  Tooghal,  has  a  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel  and  convent,  an  endowed  grammar  school, 
und  "2  schools  partially  supported  by  the  commis- 
^ioDCTS  of  education,  a  tever  hospital  and  dispensary, 
a  market-house,  court-house,  and  bridewell.  It 
bad  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  immediate 
i.eij^hboorhood  of  the  harbour  of  Ballinacurra, 
where  the  merchants  ship  their  commodities,  espe- 
cially flour  and  agricultural  produce^  The  cor|)0- 
ration,  cunsbting  of  a  sovereign,  2  bailifis,  12  bur- 
^-essea,  and  commonalty,  returned  2  mems.  to  the 
Irish  U.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfran- 
<  hisol.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  June  and 
Nov. ;  and  it  is  a  constabulary  station.  Markets 
in  Saturday;  fairs  on  the  14th  Feb.,  14th  May, 
i'.th  July,  10th  Sept,  10th  Oct,  and  22nd  Nov. 
I'ost-offioe  revenue,  in  1830,  295/. ;  in  1836,  488^ 

MIDDLEWICH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  hund.  Northwich,  co.  Chester,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Dane  and  Croke,  18  m.  E.  Chester, 
and  151  m.  NW.  London.  Pop.  of  tO¥m,  3,146, 
.«.nd  of  par.  4,752  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  (which 
comprise)  14  tovmships),  13,330  acres.  The  town, 
though  small,  is  neat  and  r^ularly  built,  its  prin- 
cipal public  edifices  being  a  large  church,  three 
I  laces  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  a  free  school. 
Middlewich  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  brine- 
.«<pringa,  the  water  of  which  is  alleged  to  yield  \ 
its  weight  of  salt  (muriate  of  soda).  The  manu- 
facture of  salt  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
hab.,  but  some  additional  advantages  have  been 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  trade. 
Middlewich  has  an  extensive  internal  navigation 
by  means  of  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  which  pa.tses 
through  the  town,  and  by  a  branch  connecting  the 
town  with  the  Chester  canal.  It  is  distant  2^  m. 
fmm  the  Winsford  station,  on  tlie  Grand  Junction 
railway,  and  3^  m.  from  the  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here 
for  the  hand,  of  I^orthvrich.  Markets  on  Tuesday ; 
cattle  fairs.  May  1,  Holy  Thursday,  and  Aug.  5. 

MIDHCRST,  a  pari  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  hund.  Eastbourne,  and 
rape  Chichester,  near  the  Arun,  10  m.  N.  by  K 
(!hichester,  and  46  m.  SW.  London,  on  a  branch 
line  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
railway.  Pop.  of  parL  ^r.  (which  includes  the 
entire  pars,  of  Midhurst  Eastbourne,  Heyj<hot, 
(Jhithorst,  Graffham,  Didling,  and  Cocking',  with 
7>ortion8  of  pars.  St^p,  Bignor,  Wool-Lavington, 
Ikpton,  Woolbeding,  Lynch,  Stedham,  Sping, 
Trotton,  Sellbam,  and  Lodsworth),  6,405  in  18G1. 
The  town  is  small,  but  particularly  clean  looking, 
and  haa  several  good  detached  houses  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  church  is  a  small  stone 
building,  with  a  square  tower  surmounted  by  a 
diminutive  steeple:  the  living  is  a  curacy  in 
private  patronage.  A  free  grammar  school  was 
founded  here  in  1672,  and  there  is  a  national  and 
Sunday  school  for  poor  children  of  both  sexes. 
Midhurst  has  very  little  trade,  except  in  com,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  sold  at  its  weekly  markets. 
The  surrounding  district  is  entirely  agricultural, 
though  formerly  iron  works  existed  within  a  few 
miles  of  it 

Midhunt  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  sent  2 
mema.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
down  to  1832,  the  right  of  voting  being  in  the 
holders  of  burgage  tenures.  The  Keform  Act  de- 
prived it  of  one  of  its  mems. ;  the  electoral  limits 
being,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  enlarged  as  to 
include,  in  addition  to  the  par.  or  old  bor.  of  Mid- 
hurst, 6  entire  parsw,  and  portions  of  11  others  as 
above  specified.  Roistered  electors,  380  in  1865. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  for  the  hund.  of  East- 
bourn.  Markets  on  Thursday*,  cattle  fairs,  5th  of 
April  and  29th  of  Oct 
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About  ^  m.  E.  of  Midhurst,  and  close  to  the 
Arun,  are  the  ruins  of  Coudry  House,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  family  of  Montague,  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  its  costly  furniture,  pictures,  books,  and 
objects  of  art,  on  the  24th  Sept.  1793,  the  same 
day  that  its  noble  owner  was  drowned  in  an  at- 
tempt to  sail  down  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen. 

Richard  Cobden,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  modem  statesmen,  was  bom  at  Dunfurd,  near 
Midhurst,  in  1804,  and  died  here  in  1865. 

MIDNAPOUE,  a  dist  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bengal,  properly  belonging  to  the  prov.  Orissa,  but 
which  has  lung  been  attached  to  that  of  Bengal ; 
principally  between  lat«  21^  40'  and  23^,  and  long. 
860  and  88°  E. ;  having  N.  the  Jungle  Mehals,  E. 
the  Hooghly  distr.  and  river,  S.  Cuttack,  and  W. 
some  zemindaries,  tributary  to  the  British.  Area, 
4,01 5  sq.  m.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface 
consists  of  jungles,  partially  inhabited  by  a  ven' 
low  caste  of  Hindoos  called  mmtals.  The  land  is 
generally  very  fertile,  and  most  part  of  the  articles 
grown  in  Bengal  are  cultivated  here;  the  people, 
however,  are  poor  and  depressed,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  enjoyed  a  much  higher  state  of 
prosperity  and  civilisation  than  at  present  Mid- 
napore  has  some  manufactures  of  hne  calico  and 
gauzes,  but  of  late  these  have  greatly  declined. 
Chief  towns,  Midnapore,  Jellasore,  and  Piplev. 

MI  KIEL  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  >feuse, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Meuse,  20  m.  NE.  Bar-le-Duc. 
Pop.  5,467  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  but  these  weie  demolished  in 
1635.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  several  remark- 
able churches,  m  one  of  which  is  a  fine  piece  of 
sculpture,  representing  Christ  laid  in  the  sepulchre, 
the  work  of  L.  Richier,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  primary  jurisdiction 
for  the  arroud.  of  Commercy,  and  of  the  court  of 
assize  for  the  d^. ;  and  has  a  communal  college, 
a  public  libraxy,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth 
and  yam. 

MILAN  (ItaL  BT^no,  Germ.  Mailand,  Ut 
Medioianum)^  the  principal  city  of  N.  Italy»  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  in  a  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  plain,  between  the  Olona  and  Lam  bra, 
with  which  rivers  it  is  connected  by  the  Naviglio 
Grande  and  other  canals,  150  m.  W.  Venice,  and 
79  m.  ENE.  Turin,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Venice.  Pop.  186,1 54  in  1862.  The  city  is  neariy 
circular,  and  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  NW., 
by  a  bastioned  wall  of  little  strength  and  broad 
ramparts,  planted  with  trees,  and  about  10  m.  iu 
circuit  The  area  thus  inclosed  comprises,  how- 
ever, not  only  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  but  a 
number  of  gardens  and  orchards.  The  city-proper, 
or  closely  peopled  part  in  the  centre,  is  surrounded 
b^'  a  canal  nearly  5  m.  in  circ.  Like  other  old 
cities,  it  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  most  of  its 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding ;  but  it  has  some 
noble  thoroughfares,  and  is  generally  extremely 
well  paved.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  tinest 
and  most  pleasing  cities  of  Europe.  *  Milan,'  says 
Von  Raumer,  '  stands  in  a  sea  of  green  trees,  as 
Venice  in  a  sea  of  green  waters.  In  the  latter 
city  everything  reminds  you  of  the  past,  as  the 
great  and  important  period ;  here,  on  tne  contrary, 
the  present  is  full  of  life,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
anriquity  is  thrown  into  the  background.  Ever}'- 
thing  reminds  one  that  Milan  is  a  great  central 
point  of  wealth  and  activity.  No  signs  of  decay, 
no  unoccupied  people,  unless  in  the  upper  classes, 
where  the  possession  of  fortune  invites  to  the  far 
^entcy  which,  in  Venice,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
wretchedness  and  want  In  Venice,  and  also  in 
Verona,  each  house  is  built  according  to  individual 
fancy  or  convenience,  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
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architecture,  and  the  most  wanton  deviations  fi-om 
all  law,  order,  or  harmony,  are  seen.  In  Milan, 
on  the  contrarj',  ever}'  building  is  perfectly  sym- 
metrical, and  scrupulously  kept  in  repair ;  and  not 
the  least  symptom  is  to  be  seen  of  a  poor  or 
declining  pop.,  so  evident  is  everywhere  the  pro- 
cess of  improvement.'  (Italy  and  the  Italians, 
L  100.) 

The  principal  public  edifice  is  the  cathedral ;  an 
immense  and  imposing  Gothic  structure,  inferior 
in  size  only  to  St.  Peter's,  Kome,  and  St.  Paul's, 
London.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious 
square,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is 
built  wholly  of  white  marble.  It  was  begun  by 
John  Galeazzo,  first  duke  of  Milan,  in  1885,  biit 
on  so  large  a  scale,  that  it  is  not  yet  quite  finished ; 
and,  from  having  been  continued  by  many  different 
architects,  of  advernc  tastes,  it  has  a  great  admix- 
ture of  styles.  Its  principal  fa^adt  has  a  fine 
general  effect ;  but  it  presents  the  incongruity  of 
Grecian  doorways  and  windows  introduced  into  a 
Gothic  front.  The  entire  building  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross ;  its  length  internally  is  493  fr. ; 
width,  177  ft. ;  toUl  length  of  the  transept,  283  ft 
10  in.;  height  of  the  nave,  151  ft.  11  in.;  height 
to  the  top  of  the  lantern,  247  ft. ;  do.  to  the  top 
of  the  spire  and  statue,  356  ft.  There  are  62  piers, 
98  pinnacles,  and,  inside  and  out,  no  fewer  than 
4,400  statues.  In  fretwork,  can'ing,  and  statues, 
it  goes  beyond  all  churches  in  the  world,  St. 
Peter's  itself  not  excepted.  '  Its  double  aisles,  ita 
clustered  pillars,  ita  lofty  arches,  the  lustre  of  its 
walls,  its  numberless  niches,  all  filled  with  marble 
figures,  give  it  an  ap()earance  novel  even  in  Italy, 
and  singularly  majestic'  (Eustace,  CIa.Hsical  Tour, 
iv.  7,  8.)  In'thij}  cathedral  there  \&  no  screen,  and 
the  chancel  is  entirelv  open,  and  separated  from 
the  nave  only  by  ita  elevation.  Neither  are  there 
any  chapels,  properly  so  called ;  and  the  high  altar 
stands,  as  in  the  lioman  BasUicOt  and,  Indeed,  in 
all  ancient  churches,  l)efore  the  choir,  and  between 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  pillars,  or  rather 
clusters  of  piUarB,  wnich  suppc»rt  the  vault,  though 
above  90  ft.  in  height,  are  only  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
from  which  comparative  thinness  they  scarcely 
conceal  any  part  of  the  interior  from  tlmeye.  The 
pavement  is  of  different  coloured  marbles,  disposed 
in  various  figures.  The  dome  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  obelisk,  which  last  was  erected  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  adding,  however, 
little  to  the  beauty  or  magnificence  of  the  edifice. 
On  the  top  is  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated.  In  a  subterranean  cha^iel 
immediately  beneath  the  dome  is  the  shrine,  in- 
closing the  remains  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  arch- 
bishop of  3Iilan  in  the  16th  centurv,  to  which 
numerous  pilgrims  resort.  On  the  wliole  the  ca- 
thedral is,  both  internally  and  externally,  over- 
laden with  omanienta ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  removal  of  2,000  or  3,000  of  ita  statues 
would  be  a  signal  improvement ;  but,  with  all  ita 
faults,  it  is  certainly  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in 
Italy;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  travellers,  the 
finest  church  after  St.  Peter's. 

Several  other  churches  in  Milan  are  worthy  of 
notice.  The  first  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  scene 
of  many  ecclesiastical  councils  and  civil  conflict5, 
and  in  which  the  German  emperora  usually  re- 
ceived the  Lombard  crown.  It  ia  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  possibly  some  remains  of  the  original 
edifice,  erected  by  St.  Ambrose  towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  centurv',  may  form  part  of  the  modem 
building ;  but  the  bronze  doors,  and  the  court  in 
front,  surrounded  by  arcades,  are  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  9th  century ;  and  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  building,  having  any  character  of 
architecture,  appean  to  be  of  the  same  period. 


This  church  is  divided  by  arcades  into  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  and  vaulted  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  church  of  the  Carthusians  at  Rume 
(the  great  hall  of  Diocletian's  baths).  Among 
ii;}  curiosities  are  the  tombs  of  St.  Ainbrof>e  aod 
other  saints,  some  Greek  mosaics,  old  paintings 
in  stucco,  sarcophagi  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  a  large  brazen  serpent,  said  to  be  that  fatei- 
cated  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  The  cfaorcbes 
of  St.  Victor,  St.  Mark,  San  Celso,  St  £tt«toTgi>% 
and  the  Madonne  della  Grazia,  are  among  ib« 
handsomest  or  most  remarkable  in  Milan,  aoJ 
some  of  them  are  adorned  with  rare  worb;  of  ait. 
The  steeple  of  St.  Gothard  is  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  14th  century. 

In  the  old  Dominican  convent  is  the  famous 
CetuzcufOf  or  *  Last  Supper,'  by  Da  Vind.  This 
magnificent  work  has  suffered  severely  from  damp 
aud  age,  and  alao,  as  is  alleged,  throo^  the 
wantonness  of  the  French  soldiers  and  pri^joen 
when  they  were  quartered  in  the  building.  But 
what  better  could  be  exitected  from  common  sc>i- 
diers,  when  a  superior  of  the  convent  did  not  h^- 
tate  to  cut  away  the  feet  of  the  prmcipal  figure, 
that  a  doorway  might  be  heightened !  Itoccapt^ 
one  side  of  tlie  refectory,  and  is  about  30  ft.  in 
length,  by  16  in  height  It  has  beoi  so  often 
repaired  and  retouched,  that  it  is  now  nearly  in 
the  condition  of  Sir  John  Cutler's  silk  stockings: 
three  of  the  apostles'  heads  are  aaid  to  be  all  tb&t 
remains  of  the  original  work,  and  even  they  wt 
their  colouring  to  the  pencil  of  restorers.  Mor- 
ghen's  admirable  engraving  gives  now,  pedIap^ 
the  best  idea  of  the  picture  and  of  the  genim  ('f 
the  painter.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  'Lot 
Supper'  is  a  fresco,  by  Mototaira,  an  artist  oi  the 
Idtli  century ;  more  curious  on  acooimt  of  its  age 
than  remarkable  for  beautv. 

The  Royal  Palace  {Pulazzo  dd  Corte),  a  noble 
structure  fronting  the  square  of  the  cathedral, 
was  erected  by  the  French  on  the  site  of  the  oM 
Sforza  palace.  It  has  numerous  s|iacious  apan- 
ments,  and  some  admirable  frescoes  by  AppianL 
The  floors  are  beautifully  inlaid,  and  some  of  the 
rooms  are  hmi^  with  Gobelin  tapestry;  but  the 
magnificent  pamtings,  representing  the  expWu 
of  Napoleon,  that  formerly  decorated  the  tio 
large  saloons,  have  been  removed.  The  covcCT'- 
ment,  judicial,  and  archiepiscopal  palace,  toedty- 
hall  or  mansion-house,  the  mint,  and  the  custom- 
house and  treasury,  are  among  the  other  prindpal 
edifices.  The  large  hospital  {OtpedaU  Crtatk) 
is  of  much  greater  extent  than  Bethlehem  Uo^- 
pitad  in  London ;  being  about  880  ft  in  length, 
by  360  ft  in  depth,  and  inclosing  several  open 
courts.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  ita  architecture, 
but  is  under  excellent  regulations.  It  was  founded 
by  Francis  Sforza  in  the  15th  century,  and  was 
left  bv  one  individual  4,000,000  livres  (about 
120,000^),  and  by  another  three-fourths  of  that 
amount  It  is  open  to  all  applicants,  whatever 
their  country,  religion,  or  disorder :  attached  to  it 
is  a  dispensary,  whence  medicines  are  dit>tribated 
to  the  poor  gratia^  en  the  specification  of  any  phy- 
sician. The  most  extensive  building  in  MUao  u, 
however,  the  Lazaretto,  beyond  the  walls,  ak) 
founded  in  the  15th  century,  for  those  infected 
with  the  plague.  It  consiata  of  four  ranges  of 
building,  about  1,200  ft  each  in  length,  indoeiog 
an  area  of  more  than  SO  acres.  The  city  abounds 
in  charitable  institutions,  including  several  other 
hospitals,  four  asylimis  for  poor  children,  tvo 
workhouses,  and  a  government  loan-bank. 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Milan,  espe- 
cially to  strangers,  ia  the  famous  Teatro  ddk 
Scaia.  Thia,  which  is  next  to  San  Carlo  at 
Naples,  the  laiigest  in  Italy,  bAS  6  ties  of  bQzea> 
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exclusive  of  the  pit,  which  accommodates  800 
\-isitoiB.  An  Engluh  traveller,  Mr.  Simond,  gi\'e8 
the  following  account  of  his  visit  to  thia  theatre. 
'  The  house,  which  is  certainly  very  tine,  exceeds 
perhaps  any  in  Paris  or  London,  and  the  full  band 
in  the  orchestra  Med  it  welL  Soon,  however,  the 
Happing  of  doors,  incessantly  opening  and  shutting, 
the  walking  to  and  fro  over  that  part  of  the  pit 
which  is  without  seats,  and,  above  all,  the  uni- 
versal chaUering,  overpowered  the  music  Dis- 
appointed in  our  expectations  of  hearing  this,  and 
finding  our  attention  to  what  was  pausing  on  the 
^taige  altogether  fruitless,  we  tum<Kl  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  observed  that  the  boxes,  which  arc 
little  rooms  very  neatly  fitted  up,  had,  by  degrees, 
tilled  with  company ;  and  the  lights  in  some  of 
them  (for  there  were  none  in  the  house  except  the 
row  of  lamps  on  the  stage)  enabled  us  to  see  the 
people  receiving  company,  taking  refreshments, 
Kes<ticulating  in  earnest  conversation,  and  laugh- 
ing. In  those  boxes  where  there  were  no  lights, 
the  company  remained  invisible,  and  a  sort  of 
vhiaro-teuro  pervaded  the  fore  part  of  the  house. 
But,  when  the  ballet  began,  the  general  hubbub 
at  once  cea.sed,  and  beads  suddenly  popped  out, 
cards  and  conversation  being  stuipended  to  look  at 
the  dancing.  This,  though  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Paris  or  London,  evidentlv  possessed  attractions 
superior  to  those  of  music,  which  was  no  sooner  re- 
sumed, after  the  ballet,  than  the  noise  began  again 
a^  before.  A  box  at  the  opera,  holding  8  persons,  of 
whom  4  only  can  see,  costs  11  francs ;  and  3  addi- 
tional francs  are  paid  by  each  person  for  his  ticket 
of  admission.'  There  are  8  other  theatres,  2  of 
which  are  open  for  performances  in  the  daytime. 

Milan  has  many  spacious  and  extensive  bar- 
racks, nearly  all  of  which  are  in  the  W.  suburbs. 
The  largest,  or  Caaema  Grande^  occupies  an  area 
about  900  fU  in  length  by  700  ft.  in  width,  having 
in  front,  and  on  either  side  the  Foro  {Foro-Bona- 
parte)^  an  esplanade,  planted  with  trees  and  laid 
out  in  elegant  public  walks.  Behind  the  Casema 
is  a  laige  open  space,  called  the  Place  of  Arms 
i  Piazza  d'Arm*)^  from  which  the  Simplon  road 
i)|.>en8  by  the  Arco  deOa  Pactj  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  erected  in  modem  times.  This  arch, 
commenced  in  1807  and  finished  in  1837,  designed 
and  principally  completed  bv  the  Marquis  Cagnola, 
is  altogether  of  marble,  richly  adorned  with  statues 
and  bas-reliefs.  It  is  nearly  73  ft.  in  length,  42 
ft«  in  depth,  and  74  ft.  in  height,  but  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  principal  statue  is  98  ft  Four  fiuted 
Corinthian  columns  decorate  either  front ;  and  on 
the  top  a  bronze  herald  of  victory  stands  at  each 
angle;  and  facing  the  city  is  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Peace,  in  a  car  drawn  by  6  horses.  On 
another  side  of  the  Piazzi  cTArmi  is  the  amphi- 
theatre, built  by  the  French  in  1806,  a  poor  imita- 
tion of  the  antique  structures  of  the  same  kind.  It 
in  nearly  300  yards  in  length,  by  168  in  breadth, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  30,000  spectators. 
It  may  be  made  an  amphitheatre,  a  circus,  or  a 
naumadda,  for  charioteers  to  drive,  and  athlete  to 
wrestle,  and  a  navy  to  give  battle  on  an  ocean  4 
ft.  deep ;  for  the  area  could  be  laid  under  water  at 
pleasure.  The  walls  of  this  counterfeit  of  Roman 
woiic  are  scarcely  25  ft,  high;  and  their  thin 
fadng  of  stone,  already  giving  way,  shows  the 
nibbish  underneath.  But  the  palace  annexed  to 
this  circus  is  adorned  with  columns  of  red  granite, 
of  jneat  size,  and  each  made  of  a  single  block. 

The  private  palaces  of  Milan  have  received 
little  notice  from  travellers,  but  some  have  consi- 
derable elegance,  as  the  Palazzo  Belgioioso,  for- 
merly the  villa  of  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  the 
residence  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois,  the 
isexbeUoni,  Yitti,  Maiiuo,  and  Visconti  palaces. 


Besides  the  Arco  delta  Paccj  the  city  is  entered 
by  10  gates,  of  which  the  Porta  Onentale  is  the 
richest  and  most  remarkable. 

Milan,  though  less  striking  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance than  Turin  or  Genoa,  is  much  richer  m 
objects  of  varied  interest,  art,  and  science.  The 
Ambrosian  Library,  founded  in  1609  by  Cardinal 
F.  Borromeo,  comprises  95,000  printed  vols,  and 
15,000  MSS.  Many  of  the  latter  are  highly  valu- 
able, including  the  note-book  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
some  MSS.  supposed  to  date  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century,  containing  fra^ents  of  Cicero's  lost 
orations  discovered  by  Mail.  Attached  to  the  li- 
brarv  is  a  hall  of  painting,  with  several  fine  works 
by  I'itian,  Da  \inci,  Luini,  Albano,  drc,  and 
sketches  by  Raphael,  Pietro  de  Cortona,  and  Ca- 
ravaggio.  The  Brera^  formerlv  the  principal 
establishment  of  the  Umiliantl,  is  now  converted 
to  the  use  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  has  a  noble  collection  of  pictures  by 
almost  all  the  first  and  second-rate  masters  of 
Italy,  collections  of  casts  and  engravings,  rooms 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  the  useful  arts, 
a  well  furnished  observatory,  a  good  librarj',  and 
a  botanic  garden.  Many  of  the  private  collections 
in  art  and  literature  are  excellent ;  in  the  Trivul- 
zio  palace  is  a  library  of  30.000  printed  vols,  and 
many  MSS.,  a  considerable  collection  of  coins, 
and  many  curious  relics  of  antiquity. 

Milan  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  and  high 
criminal  court  of  Lombardy.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  delegate,  and  an  archbishop's  see ;  and  has  2 
lyceums,  6  gymnasiums,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a 
high  female  school,  many  primary  schools,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  school,  colleges  of  medicine,  midwifery, 
veterinary  sui^iy,  and  architecture,  a  military 
geographical  institute,  various  societies  of  lite- 
rature and  agrit^ulture,  and  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce. 

This  city  is  the  centre  and  most  important 
emporium  of  the  silk  trade  of  Lombardy.  Not 
only  do  the  transactions  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces  in  silk  centre  here,  but  many  of  the 
neighbouring  states  either  sell  their  silk  in  Milan, 
or  remit  it  thither  in  transit  to  foreign  countries ; 
and  this  is  the  case,  not  for  raw  silk  alone,  but  also 
for  oTganzine  and  tram.  English  houses,  in  parti- 
cular, frequently  make  their  advances  at  Milan  to 
the  consignees  of  silk.  The  spinning  and  throw- 
ing of  silk  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  many 
of  Its  throwing-mills  have  steam-engines.  Velvets, 
silks,  ribands,  lace,  cotton  stuffs,  carpets,  artificial 
flowers,  paper,  goldsmiths'  wares,  glass,  felt  hats, 
leather,  earthenware,  and  chocolate,  are  exclu- 
sively made  in  Milan,  and  it  has  a  roval  tobacco 
manufactory.  In  addition  to  silk  Milan  has  an 
extensive  commerce  in  rice  and  Parmesan  cheese, 
and  is,  next  to  Venice,  the  largest  book  mart  in 
Italy.  As  a  place  of  residence  it  has  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  and  plentiful  provisions,  every 
facility  for  study  and  amusement,  a  well  regulated 
police,  and  polite  society.  Among  its  drawbacks 
are  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  fogs  of  the  au- 
tumn; the  climate  is,  however,  considered  healthy. 

Meidiokmum^  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Insubrian  Gaiils,  was  annexed  to  the  Roman 
dominions  by  Scipio  Nascica,  armo  191  B.C.  In 
the  4th  century  it  held  the  rank  of  the  sixth  city 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  one  of  the  few  in 
Italy  which  have  survived  the  devastations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  brought  down  its  celebrity  to 
xnodem  times.  It  retains,  however,  but  few  an- 
tiquities ;  Uie  only  good  specimen  of  ancient  Ro- 
man architecture  remaining  being  a  range  of  16 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns,  with  their  archi- 
,  trave,  before  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.    In  the 
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12th  century,  Milan  was  the  capital  of  a  republic, 
and  it  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  a  duchy, 
in  the  families  of  Visconti  and  SAirza.  After  the 
battle  of  Pavia  it  was  held  by  Siiain,  until,  in  1714, 
it  was  ceded  to  Austria.  The  French  took  it  in 
1796,  and  again  in  1800,  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
renffo.  Under  their  government  it  was  at  first  the 
capital  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  from  1805  to 
1814,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Milan  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, among  whom  may  be  specified  the 
illustrious  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  the  mathe- 
matican  Cavalieri ;  Heccaria,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punishments ; 
Signora  Agnesi,  famous  f<ir  her  mathematical  and 
scientific  attainments ;  the  poets  Parini  and  Man- 
zoni.  There  api^ears  to  be  no  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  Valerius  Maximus  was  a  native  of 
Milan. 

MILAZZO,  or  MELAZZO  (an.  JMyte),  a  forti- 
fied sea-port  town  of  Italy,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily, 
prov.  Messina,  cap.  canton,  on  the  £.  side  of  an 
elevated  narrow  promontory,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  25  m.  VV.  by  S.  the  Faro  p»int  of  Sicily.  Pop. 
12,044  in  1861.  Milazzo  is  divided  into  the  upper 
and  lower  towns,  both  of  which  are  irregularly 
built ;  and  though  it  has  a  number  of  laige  edifices, 
none  of  them  are  remaiitable.  The  churches,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  St.  Francis,  are  generallv 
mean  and  the  convents  poor.  The  town  is  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  its  fortifications ;  bemg  so 
strong  by  nature  and  art^  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Gibraltar  of  SicUy.  Besides  subordinate 
fortifications,  it  has  a  citadel  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  promontory,  820  ft.  above  the  sea,  com- 
manding the  town  and  the  port.  Beneath  it  is  a 
spacious  grotto,  called  the  Cave  of  Ulysses.  The 
promontory  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  rocks, 
inaccessible  from  the  sea;  and  might  be  easily 
rendered  impregnable.  Jn  the  lower  town  is  the 
fountain  of  Mylas,  one  of  those  alluded  to  by  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxL  cap.  4),  as  existing  in  this 
part  of  Sicily,  the  waters  of  which  (inconsequence 
perhaps  of  the  melting  of  snow)  are  most  abun- 
dant in  summer. 

Milazzo  is  tiie  residence  of  a  military  command- 
ant. Its  inhab.  are  occupied  chiefly  in  the  tunny 
fisher}',  and  in  the  export  of  wine,  silk,  fruit,  rags, 
soap,  white  and  red  aigols,  com,  olive,  and  linseed 
oils,  and  vino  coUo ;  the  last  is  a  cordial  made  by 
boiling  must  with  potash.  Its  trade  is  principally 
with  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa.  Its  bay  is 
large  and  the  water  deep.  Ships  may  anchor 
abreast  of  the  town  in  from  10  to  25  fathoms  stiff 
mud,  about  \  m.  from  the  shore. 

The  Gulf  of  Milazzo  (an.  BatUiau  Sintu), 
between  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands 
and  Cape  Rasaculmo,  has  been  the  theatre  of  some 
important  naval  conflicts.  The  first  of  these  oc- 
curred anno  261  B.C.,  when  the  consul  Duillius 
defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleets  and  showed  his 
countrymen  how  to  conquer  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land.  Another  and  far  more  important  contest, 
which  influenced  indeed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  world,  took  place  in  this  gulf 
anno  31  B.C.,  when  the  fleet  of  the  younger 
Pompey  was  entirely  defeated,  and  all  but  de- 
stroyed, by  Octavius  Cseaar,  or  rather  by  his  general, 
Agrippa.  (Ancient  Universal  History,  xiii.  459, 
8  vo.  ed.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  A 
third  action  took  place  here  in  889,  between  the 
fleet  of  the  Saracens  and  that  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Basilius. 

MILBORNE-POBT,  a  decayed  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  hund. 
Horethomc,  on  the  Ivel,  28  m.  E.  by  S.  Taunton, 
-nd  108  m.  WSW.  London,  on  the  London  and 
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South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  parish  1^14  m 
1 86 1 .  Area  of  par.  3, 1*50  acres.  The  town,  though 
considerably  improved  within  the  last  few  vear.s 
is  ver}*  irregularly  built,  consbting  chiefly  of  de- 
tached houses,  and  having  the  appearuice  of  t 
mere  village.  An  ancient  guildhall  stands  m  th« 
High  Street,  and  near  it  is  the  market-hon$e,  nuw 
con  verted  into  warehouses.  The  church,  an  ancient 
cruciform  structure,  is  surmounted  by  a  mas^ire 
square  tower,  supported  b^  two  pointed  and  two 
simidrcular  arches  :  the  living  is  a  vicangr.  in 
the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  The  \Ve^ 
leyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  likewise  their 
respective  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools.  Milbome-port  had  formerly  considerabie 
manufactures  of  dowlas,  ticking,  and  sail-cloth, 
but  they  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  glove- 
trade,  however,  was  introduced  here  from  Yet-nl 
but  has  not  been  thrinng.  The  market  is  disa;«d. 
but  fairs  are  held  for  cattle  and  pedlery,  Jane  5 
and  Oct.  25. 

Milbome-port,  which,  at  the  time  of  theXormsn 
Conquest,  had  a  market  and  56  burgesses,  is  a  bur. 
bv  prescription,  and  sent  2  mems.  to  the  U.  of  i\ 
with  some  interruption,  from  the  reign  of  Edwinl 
I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. It  had  been  for  a'lengthened  period  a 
mere  nomination  bor. 

MILDEXHALL.  a  market  town  and  parish  (^f 
England,  hund.  Lackford,  co.  Suffolk,  on  tbeLarii. 
33  m.  KW.  Ipswich,  63  m.  NXE.  LondoD.  ind 
79^  m.  by  Great  Eastern  railwav.  Fop.  of  nr. 
4,046  in  1861,  Area  of  par.  13,*710  acres.  The 
town  is  of  considerable  extent  and  well-built,  con- 
sisting of  several  detached  streets  or  rows,  that 
form,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  little  viUages.  The 
church  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  with  a 
rich  carved  roof  and  lofty  tower  :  the  Mving  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  gift;  of  Sir  U.  Bunbuiy,  the  chief 
landowner  of  the  par.  The  inhabs.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  retail  tradeiB,  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Petty  sessions  for  (he 
hund.  are  held  here.  Markets  on  Friday;  fair  for 
wool  Oct.  10 

MILRTUS  (Gr.  Mt^ifw),  a  once  famous,  hot 
now  ruined,  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  cap.  of  Ionia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander  (hod.  31endcres 
65  m.  S.  Smyrna.  This  is  a  verv  ancient  dty, 
and  had  borne  several  lumes  before  it  receive! 
that  of  Miletus,  given  to  it  by  Neleus,  son  of  Co- 
drus,  king  of  Athens,  who  conducted  thiUier  a 
colony  of  lonians,  anno  1120  B.a  Few  cities 
have  been  more  celebrated  for  their  population, 
wealth,  commerce,  and  civilisation.  The  citizen* 
of  Miletus  early  distinguii^hed  them^ves  bv  tbeir 
skill  in  navigation,  and  still  more  by  the  namUr 
of  the  colonies  they  had  established  along  th« 
coast  of  the  Hellespont^  the  Propontis,  and  the 
Euxine,  which  enabled  them  to  engross  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  in  slaves,  which,  in  autiquitA', 
were  principally  furnished  by  the  country  round 
the  Euxine,  as  well  as  the  trade  in  corn,  tiah,  and 
furs.  She  was  also  famous  for  her  numerous  works 
of  art,  the  magnificence  of  her  festivals,  and  the 
luxury,  refinement,  and  opulence  of  her  people. 
Among  her  most  illustrious  citizens  were  ThaIe^ 
one  of  the  sages  of  Greece ;  Hecateus,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  nistofians ;  the  philosophers  Anaxi- 
roander  and  Anaximenea ;  Cadmus^  the  first  who 
wrote  in  prose;  and  Timotheua,  a  famous  muaiciao 
and  poet.  She  also  gave  birth  to  Aspasia,  the 
most  accomplished  and  celebrated  of  coortezaiu; 
and  Venus  had  nowhere  more  numerous  and  beaa- 
tiful  priestesses.  Miletus  was,  in  Act,  the  Athens 
of  Ionia:  * urbem  quondam  lonuB  Mimt  bdtipaca^ 
artibus  princ^tenL*    (Mela,  lib.  L  cap.  17.) 

Near  the  Fosideum  Prcmontorimm  (bod.  Cape 
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Arbora),  about  12  m.  S.  by  W.  Miletus,  waft  an 
oracle  and  splendid  temple  of  A])ollo,  Rurnamed 
l>in<1yroani8.  This  temple,  having  been  burnt  down 
by  Xerxes,  was  rebuilt  on  a  still  more  majniiticent 
N^ale  by  the  Milesians.  Part  of  the  ruins  yet  re- 
T.iam ;  and  tlie  columns  are  so  exquisitely  One, 
the  marble  mass  so  vast  and  noble,  that  it  is  im- 
ix'^.^ii)le,  perhaps,  to  tmaguie  greater  beauty  and 
majesty  of  ruin.  Miletus  had  also  within  her 
territory  Mount  Latmos,  famous  for  the  loves  of 
Endymion  and  Diana;  and  the  fountain  Byblis, 
Ml  called  from  the  unhappy  sister  of  Apollo,  who 
here  expired  of  love  and  grief.  (Ovidii  Met.,  lib. 
ix.  lin.  454,  Ac) 

At  present  Miletus  is  a  mean  deserted  place, 
wrhich  still,  however,  bears  the  name  of  Palat,  or 
Talatia,  the  Palace$.  The  principal  existing  me- 
niurial  of  ancient  grandeur  is  a  ruined  theatre, 
which  must,  when  entire,  have  been  a  magnificent 
structure.  It  b  457  ft.  in  front,  and  is  visible  at 
a  great  distance.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
encumbered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  overrun 
with  thickets,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  walls, 
broken  arches,  fallen  columns,  and  pedestals.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  remains  of  a  number  of 
moitqucs,  that  Mohammetlanisra  had  once  nour- 
ished here;  but,  with  a  single  exception,  the  ruins 
SKcm  to  have  belonged  to  mean  and  paltry  struc- 
tures. 

In  antiquity,  Miletus  underwent  many  vicissi- 
tudes. Havin;^  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian 
cities,  she  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Persians, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  llystapes,  anno  41)3  b.  c, 
when  the  inhab.  were  obliged  to  evacuate  their 
city.  But  being  afterwards  allowed  to  return, 
Miletus  again  nise  to  great  wealth  and  distinction. 
She  uppoHod  a  vigorous  resistance  to  Alexander  the 
(jreat:  but,  instead  of  punishing,  the  conqueror 
nin^cnanimously  restored  the  city  to  her  ancient 
freeilom.  She  appears  to  have  t>een  indulgently 
treated  by  the  Romans ;  and  continued  to  be  a  con- 
Ki'ierable  city,  till  she  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Turks,  who  first  sacked,  and  subsequently  de- 
Mroyed,  this  ancient  glory  of  Ionia.  To  complete 
bor  misfortune,  the  port  is  now  almost  filled  up. 

The  government  of  Miletus,  and  of  the  other 
cities  of  Ionia,  was  usually  popular  and  republican; 
but,  like  their  mother  cities,  they  were  distracted 
by  faction,  and  frequently  subjected  to  oligarchs 
or  tyrants.  Of  the  Milesian  tyrants,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated was  Thrasybulus,  whose  ansM-er  to  the 
inquiry  of  Periander  of  Corinth  may  be  seen  in 
ArLstotle's  Politics,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

Miletus  and  the  principal  states  of  Ionia,  in- 
cluding the  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  being  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  a  common  origin  and  interest, 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  deputies  to  a  general 
council  or  assembly,  to  debate  and  determine  upon 
measures  for  promoting  their  union  and  security. 
This  council  met  at  Panionium,  so  called  from  the 
circumstance,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  BIycale', 
opposite  Samoa,  about  midway  between  Kphesus 
and  Miletus ;  the  place  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
was  put  under  the  especial  pmtection  of  Neptune, 
the  chosen  guardian  and  favourite  divinity  of  the 
lonians.  ^Jtln  est  Panionium^  sacra  regio,  et  oh  id 
to  nomine  appellatay  quod  earn  communiter  lones 
colunL*  (Mela,  ubi  supra;  see  also  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  V.  cap.  1 9 ;  and  Uerodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  14^.) 
Thales,  who  saw  that,  without  a  more  intimate 
union,  the  lonians  could  make  no  effectual  resist- 
ance to  foreign  aggression,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  establish  a  really  fedeial  system  of  government, 
and  to  concert  and  execute  their  public  measures 
iu  common.  (Herod.,  lib.  i.  cap.  170.)  But  this 
judicious  advice  was  not  acted  upon ;  and  it  was 
only  on  urgent  occasions,  such  as  the  invasion  of 
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Ionia  by  the  Persians,  that  a  sense  of  common  in- 
terest and  danger  prevailed  over  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  and  made  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  cities  act  in  unison. 

Most  commonly  the  debates  and  decrees  of  the 
assembled  deputies  seem  to  have  referred  only  to 
matters  connected  with  religion,  precedence,  or  ce- 
remony. 1'his  appears  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  deputies  meeting  at  Panionium,  when 
the  Ionian  cities  were  subject  to  the  Persians  and 
others,  as  well  as  when  they  were  independent. 
(Herodotus,  lib.  L  caps.  142,  143, 148,  dtc,  and  lib. 
vi.  ca|)s.  18  and  21;  Strabo,  lib.  xiv. ;  Chandler's 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  caps.  42,  43,  and  4o.) 

MILFORD  HAVEN,  an  extensive  basin,  or 
inlet  of  the  sea,  deeply  indenting  the  S.  part  of  the 
CO.  Pembroke,  in  S.  Wales,  and  forming  one  of  the 
most  capacious  and  safest  asylums  for  shipping  in 
the  British  dominions.  St,  Anne's  Head,  forming 
the  NW.  extremity  of  the  entrance  to  the  Haven, 
Ut.  510  41'  N.,  long.  6°  10'  25"  W.,  is  145  ft  iu 
height,  and  Lb  surmounted  by  two  light-houses 
with  fixed  lights,  respectively  15  and  45  ft.  in 
height.  The  entrance  is  about  1^  m.  in  width ; 
what  may  be  called  the  Haven  is  from  10  to  11m. 
in  depth ;  but  it  branches  out  into  an  immense 
number  of  deep  bays,  creeks,  and  roads.  The  water 
is  deep ;  and,  being  completely  land-locked,  and 
the  anchorage-ground  of  the  very  best  description, 
ships  ride  within  the  Haven  as  safely  as  if  they 
were  in  dock.  At  springs,  the  tides  rise  from  2S 
to  30  ft.,  affording  unusual  facilities  for  the  rcf^air 
of  shins,  enabling  them  to  get  to  sea  with  compa- 
ratively little  difliculty,  and  to  sail  in  even  though 
the  wind  should  be  contrary.  It  may  be  entered 
without  a  pil(jt  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 

MiLFOKD  Town,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-piort  town 
of  England,  South  Wales,  co.  Pembroke,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Milford  Haven,  6  m.  W.  by  N.  St,  Anne's 
Head.  Pop.  8,007  in  1861.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1784.  It  is  finely  situated,  is  es))ecially  re- 
markable for  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  has 
some  good  buildings,  including  a  handsome  church. 
A  dockyard  constructed  here  in  1790  has,  however, 
been  removed  to  Pater- Dock,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
haven,  and  the  town  has  not  increased  in  the 
degree  that  was  anticipated.  It  has  a  custom 
house,  observator3%  market-house,  quay,  with  ship- 
building, trade  in  ship  stores,  and  exports  of  stone, 
coal,  and  lime.  On  the  1st  of  Jan..  1864,  there 
belonged  to  the  port  73  sailing  vessels  under  50, 
and  57  above  50  tons,  besides  1  steamer  of  28  tons. 
Gross  aroouut  of  customs  duties  received,  655/.  in 
1863.  The  bor.  unites  with  Pembroke,  Tenby,  and 
WLnton  in  returning  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

MILHAU  (an.  .^milianum)^  a  town  of  France, 
de'p.  Aveyron,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Tarn,  30  m.  SE. 
Rodez.  Pop.  12,636  in  1861.  The  town  is  gene- 
rally well  built,  and  its  streets,  though  narrow,  are 
re|^ular.  It  has  several  squares  and  public  foun- 
tains, and  a  good  bridge  over  the  'ram.  Few 
vestiges  exist  of  its  anaent  castle  and  walls;  the 
latter  were  demolishetl  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1629.  It 
produces  woollen  cloth,  leather  and  leather  gloves, 
silk  twist ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese, 
timber,  cattle,  wool,  almonds,  wine,  and  other  agri- 
culturfld  pro<1ucts.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  a  tribunal  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  communal  college,  and  society  of 
agriculture.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of 
the  Calvinists  in  the  French  religious  wars. 

MILLEDGEVILLE,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  N. 
America,  state  Georgia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and 
seat  of  government,  on  the  Oconee,  at  the  head  of 
the  steam  -boat  navigation.  LaU  33^  6'  N.,  long. 
83°  20'  W.    Pop.  4,295  in  1860.    Its  vUte-house, 
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ponitentiary,  and  arsenal  are  larpc  and  conspicnons 
Uuildinp«:  and  it  has  several  churches,  acadeniie'-. 
and  prinlinpj-officeji.  It  is  a  p>lace  <>f  depoMl  for 
cotton,  and  ha*  s<»me  trade;  but  in  this  resf>oot  it 
liaA  been  in  a  pj^at  measure  superseded  by  Macon, 
a  village  about  30  m.  S\V. 

MILO  i&n.  Meloi) ,  &n  island  of  the  Arch ipelapi. 
lielonping  to  (ireece,  in  the  group  of  the  central 
Cyclades,  the  8ummit  of  Mount  St,  Elia*;  in  iU 
S\V.  aiipie,  2,036  ft,  above  the  sea,  being  in  lat, 
360  40'  28 "  X.,  long.  2i9  23'  14"  E.  Pop.  3>(X) 
in  t861.  This  island  ia  said  by  Pliny  to  be  cir- 
cular {Omnium  rotundissima,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12) ;  but 
it  is  really  of  an  oblong  shape,  lieing  about  13  m. 
in  length  from  E.  to  W .,  and  where  bn>ade*t  about 
7  m.  acrriss :  it  ia  indented  on  its  N.  side  by  a 
spacious  bay,  stretching  NW.  and  SE.  alxmt  6  m., 
which  has  deep  water  throughout,  and  forms  one 
of  the  best  asylums  for  shipping  in  the  Levant, 
This  island  is  obviously  of  volcanic  origin  :  Mount 
(.'alamo,  indeed,  is  still  a  semi-active  volcano,  emit- 
ting smoke  and  sulphureous  vapours ;  in  many 
places  the  earth  is  hot,  and  there  are  numerous 
not  springs,  one  of  which,  in  a  natural  grotto,  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  sudatory.  It  also  fiir- 
nishes  abundant  supplies  of  iron,  alum,  sulphur, 
and  salt. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  ragged 
and  mountainous,  and  has  a  naked  and  sterile  ap- 
pearance; but  the  valleys  and  low  grounds  are 
extremely  fertile,  such  i»mall  portions  of  them  as 
are  cultivated  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton, 
oranges,  and  other  fruita  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
However,  Milo  ia  now  almost  depopulated,  and 
nearly  a  desert;  a  result  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  the  badness  of  the  water, 
which  is  generally  brackish,  and  the  prevalence 
of  malaria.  Milo,  the  capital,  sitnatc^d  near  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  is  rendered  unhealthy  from  the 
vicinity  of  salt  marshes,  and  ia  an  inconsiderable 
wretched  place. 

Castro,  another  town,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  on  its  £.  side,  Is  built  on  the  summit  of 
a  conical  hill,  the  houses  appearing  to  rise  above 
the  roofs  of  each  other.  A  little  to  the  SW.  of 
Castro,  near  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  remains  of  a  theatre,  built  of  laiige 
masses  of  the  finest  marble,  and  fragment5  of  solid 
walls  have  been  discovered.  In  the  vicinity  are 
numerous  catacombs,  cut  in  the  porous  rock. 

Melos  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent 700  years  before  the  Pelojwnnesian  war. 
The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Melians  were  descended  from  the  Lacedremonians ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  they  declined  taking 
any  share  in  that  contest,  and  though  pressed  bv 
the  Athenians  to  espouse  their  cause,  declared  their 
neutrality.  The  Athenians,  however,  having  the 
command  of  the  sea,  determined  to  coerce  the 
Melians  into  submiasion  to  their  mandates ;  and 
though  the  first  ex])edition  sent  against  them 
failed  of  its  object,  the  second  was  more  suc- 
cessful. Thucydides,  gives  the  sulx^tance  of  the 
(speeches  made*  by  the  Athenian  commanders  to 
the  Melians  previously  to  their  commencing  hos- 
tilities; and  on  no  occasion  has  the  robber's  plea, 
that  whatever  the  powerful  may  please  to  com- 
mand, the  weaker  are  bound  to  obey,  been  more 
broadly  and  unequivocally  asserted.  The  sequel 
of  their  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  principle  thus 
laid  down ;  for  the  Meliana  having,  after  a  stout 
re^istance,  surrendered  at  discretion,  the  Athe- 
nians put  all  the  full-grown  males  to  the  sword, 
and  carried  the  women  and  children  to  Attica, 
where  they  were  sold  as  slaves.  This  atrocity 
was  perpetrated  shortly  before  the  Athenians  en- 
gaged in  their  expedition  against  Syracuae ;  and 
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is  related  bv  Thucydides,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, as  if  it  had  been  a  legitimate  and  ordinarr 
occurrence.  (Thucyd,,  libw  vi  ad  Jhtem,)  Tiw 
fortune  of  war  having,  however,  soon  after  turijfil 
at:ains>t  the  Athenians,  the  captive  Melians  neiv 
re^itored  to  their  native  country,  and  the  i^knd 
continued  to  be  comparatively  prooperous  till. 
after  innumerable  vicL-^siitudes,  it  was  seiied  upm 
by  the  Turks,  who  reduced  it  to  an  abject  state. 
It  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

MILTON,  or  MILTON  ROYAL,  a  fishing  tomn 
and  par.  of  England,  lathe  Scray,  oo.  Kent,  hand. 
its  own  name,  11  m.  NE.  Maidstone,  and  36  m.  E. 
bv  S.  London,  on  the  North  Kent  raihrav.  Pop. 
2!731  in  1861.  The  town,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  sloping  down  to  a  creek  which  opens  into  the 
channel  between  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  and  tbe 
coast  of  Kent,  is  old  and  irregularly  ooilt.  It  ha^ 
a  market-house  and  shambles  near  its  centre,  and 
at  itit  N.  end  is  an  old  court-house.  The  chanh. 
which  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
present  town,  is  a  spacious  fabric,  with  a  square 
tower  of  tlint  stone  laid  in  even  rowa.  The  li\inj; 
is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  uf 
Can  terbury.  There  are  places  of  wnsfaip,  uso,  f< t 
Wes^leyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  with  attachtri 
Sunday  schools :  a  free  school  was  founded  in  171\ 

Milton  has,  for  many  centuries,  almost  entirelj 
depended  on  its  oyster  fisheries,  the  {xtidaceof 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  distingnisbetl  as 
the  *  Milton  natives.'  The  right  of  ^e  fisltery, 
within  certain  limits,  formerly  belonging  to  tbe 
abbey  of  Faveisham,  and  afterwards  to  the  crown, 
is  now  held  on  lease  from  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by  a  company  of  free  dredgers,  composed  of  the 
princi()al  fishermen.  The  town  has  four  wharfs 
and,  besides  oysters,  considerable  quantities  of 
com  and  farm  produce  are  shipped  for  the  London 
market.  Both  the  town  and  port  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  portreeve,  elected  annually  by 
the  inhabs.  paying  poor's  rates. 

Milton  disputes  with  Richboroa|i^  the  honmir 
of  having  furnished  the  Roman  epicuies  with  the 
oysters  ^uded  to  by  Juvenal : — 

*  Rutupinove  edita  fnndo 
Ostrea.'  Sat  ir.  141. 

MILVERTON,  a  market  town  and  par.ofEne; 
land,  CO.  Somerset,  htmd.  its  own  name,  <>|  m.  W. 
Taunton,  and  139  m.  WSW.  London.  Pop.  of 
par.  1,895  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  6,400  acres.  The 
town,  situated  in  a  richly-wooded  and  well-culti- 
vated country,  is  small  and  ancient,  con.<39tin^ 
chiefly  of  three  irregular  street.%  with  the  cburcb, 
a  laige  building,  standing  on  an  eminence  in  the 
centre.  An  extensive  manufacture  of  serges  and 
flannels  b  carried  on  here.  Milverton  was  for- 
merly a  bor.,  and  is  still  governed  by  a  portreeve, 
appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Petty  ^e^ 
sions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here.  Maritets  on 
Friday ;  cattle  fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  July  25,  and 
Oct.  10. 

MILWAUKIE,  a  town  and  harbour  of  the  T. 
States,  state  Wisconsin,  cap.  co.  same  name,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukie  river,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  80  m.  N.  Chicago^  Pop. 
45,250  in  1860,  against  20,061  in  1850,  and  l,7o2 
in  1840.  The  town  is  rapidly  rising  in  ioi- 
portan(jb,  and  being  the  only  good  harbour  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  lake,  between  Chicago  and  Green 
Bay,  it  will  most  likely  become  the  principal  ero- 
ponum  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated.  It 
has  already  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  steamers 
ply  between  it  and  Buffalo,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Lake  Eric.  It  is  well-built,  has  a  court-faoa^i 
jail,  and  land-ofiice  for  the  U.  Sutes,  with  no- 
merotts  churches,  schools,  and  academies. 
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MIXCHTN-HAMPTON.  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  oo.  Gloucester,  hund.  Lonpftrec, 
12  m.  S.  by  E.  Gloucester,  and  89  m.  W.  by  N. 
I^>ndon.  Pop.  of  par.  4,147  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
4. MO  acres.  The  town,  on  the  W.  escarpment  of 
the  Cotdvrold  Hl11»,  consiHts  of  a  long  irregular 
j^treet,  extending  N.  to  8.  along  the  road  from 
Cilooccster  to  Chippenham,  and  crossed  by  another 
leading  to  the  par.  church,  near  the  market-hou8e. 
The  church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  embattled  tower,  rifdng 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts : 
the  living  is  a  rectory  in  private  patronage.  The 
Wealeyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  also 
placesof  worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools ; 
and  there  is  a  well  attended  national  school,  for 
children  of  both  sexes,  besides  a  respectably  en- 
dowed grammar  school.  Minchui-IIampton,  which 
is  only  4  m.  SE.  of  Stroud,  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  largest  clothing  districts  of  the  co.,  has  nu- 
memna  cloth-factories  on  the  banks  of  the  brooks 
in  the  vicinity.  Trade,  however,  has  for  some 
years  been  on  the  decline,  and  its  fluctuations 
have  caused  great  distress  among  the  weaving 
pop.  Markets  on  Tuesday :  fairs  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  cheese,  Trinity-Monday  and  Oct.  29. 

MINCIO  (an.  Afinri««),'a  considerable  river  of 
N.  Italy,  which  has  its  source  in  the  I^go  di 
(iarda;*and  which,  flowing  S.,  with  many  wind- 
ing by  Mantua,  unites  with  the  Po  12  m.  SE^. 
that  city.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  till  it 
approaches  Mantua,  it  is  rather  rapid :  but  from 
near  Mantua  to  the  Po  it  has  a  sluggish  current, 
and  is  navigated  bv  the  boats  that  piy  on  the 
latter.  Virgil,  who  drst  saw  the  light  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  has  celebrated  its  praises : — 

* tardiB  ingens  ubi  flexibag  errat 

Mincins,  et  tenera  preetexit  arundinc  ripas.' 

Georg.,  lib.  ill.  line  14. 

MIXDEN",  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Westphalia,  cap.  reg.  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Wescr,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  600  feet  in 
length,  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  60  m.  ENE. 
Munster,  on  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Berlin. 
Pop.  15,463  in  1861,  excL  garrison  of  2,952.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  no  remark- 
able edifice,  except  a  handsome  cathedral,  and 
Kood  barracks.  Minden  has  a  g\innasium  or  col- 
lege, a  normal  school,  an  or;)han  asylum,  four 
hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions,  and  is  the 
Feat  of  a  court  of  justice  for  the  town  and  district, 
and  of  a  board  of  taxation:  but  the  court  of 
appeal  for  the  regency  is  at  Paderbom.  Manu- 
factures considerable :  consisting  of  woollens,  stuffs, 
linen,  hosieiy,  hats,  gloves,  tobacco,  soap,  and  re- 
fined sugar.  A  number  of  saw-mills  are  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  wood  brought  down  the 
VVefier,  and  it  enjoys  a  considerable  share  of  the 
transit  trade  on  this  river  between  Bremen  and 
Prussian  Westphalia,  and  Hcsse-Cassel.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  coal  mines  and  salt  springs, 
both  very  productive.  The  fortifications  of  Min- 
den have  been  much  improved  since  1815.  This 
town  was  the  residence  of  several  early  German 
emperors,  and  various  diets  were  held  in  it. 

The  French  were  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Minden  in  1759,  by  the  Prussians  under  Prince 
Ferdinand,  brother  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
the  British  under  Lord  George  SackviUe.  The 
non-compliance  of  the  latter  with  the  orders  of 
the  former  is  said  to  have  saved  the  French  from 
a  complete  rout,  and  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  a 
great  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion. 

MINEHEAD,  a  sea-port,  deca3'ed  bor.,  and 
market  town  of  England,  hund.  Carhampton,  co. 
Somerset,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  20  m.  NW. 
Taunton,  and  149  m.  W.  by  S.  London.    Pop.  of 
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par.  1,582  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  8.780  acres. 
The  town  comprises  3  distinct  masses  of  building, 
forming  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  about 
i  m.  long;  the  best  part,  which  contains  some 
good  houses  and  inns,  oeing  about  ^  m.  from  the 
sea.  The  church,  which  is  large  and  handsome, 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  X.  of  the  town :  there 
IS  also  a  place  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dUts,  and  a  well-attended  Sunday  schooL  A 
free  school  for  30  boys  is  supported  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  besides  which  there  are  several  be- 
quests of  money  charities  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Minehead  formerly  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  herring  fisheries,  and  had  a  large 
trade  with  Ireland,  as  well  as  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  N.  America.  Its  consequence,  how- 
ever, as  a  port,  has  greatly  declined,  notwith- 
standing its  commodious  harbour  and  pier.  But 
it  has  lately  been  much  frequented  as  a  watering- 
place,  and  the  inhabs.  are  at  present  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  influx  of  visitors.  Minehead  re- 
ceived its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1  Eliz.,  from 
which  time  down  to  the  Keform  Act,  by  which  it 
was  disfranchised,  it  returned  2  mems.'to  the  H. 
of  C,  the  right  of  election  being  vested  in  the 
resident  housekeepers  in  the  pars,  of  Minehead 
and  Dunster. 

MINESOTA,  a  state  of  the  North  American 
republic,  having  N.  the  British  possessions,  from 
which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  parallel  of 
49°  N,  lat,  E.  Lake  Superior  and  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  S.  Iowa,  and  W.  the  Nebraska  terri- 
tory. Area  83,531  sq.  m. ;  pop.  173,855  in  18/;0. 
Its  central  table  land,  though  onlv  about  1,700  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains 
the  sources  of  the  '  King  of  floods,'  the  Mississippi, 
flowing  S.,  and  of  the  Red  River,  flowing  N.  to 
Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  extremely  well  watered, 
and  has  a  greater  number  of  lakes* than  any  other 
state  or  territory  of  the  Union.  It  has  everj- 
variety  of  soil ;  and  while  in  parts  it  is  covered 
by  extensive  forests,  in  others  it  has  large  tracts 
of  prahies  and  open  lands,  with  swamps  and 
morasses.  It  is  i>eculiarly  well  fitted  for  the 
raising  of  com  and  of  cattle,  but  verv  little  is 
known  of  its  mineral  products,  except  that  it  has 
lead  jnines.  Capital,  St,  Paul,  immediatelv  below 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  219  m.  within  the  territory.  The  climate  in 
winter  is  severe ;  but,  though  followed  by  a  hot 
summer,  it  is  anything  but  unhealthy.  The  go- 
vernment is  vested,  like  that  of  the  other  states 
of  the  Union,  in  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of 
representatives,  all  chosen  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  number  of  senators  in  1864  was  21,  and  of 
representatives  42.  The  debt  of  the  state 
amounted,  in  1864,  to  but  350,000  dollars.  Mine- 
sou  was  organised  as  a  territory,  March  8,  1849, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in 
1857.  It  sends  2  mems.  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

MINORCA  {Balearis  Minor),  the  second  in 
size  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  belonging  to  Spain, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Spain, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  140  m.,  Mahon  its 
cap.  being  in  lat.  39°  51'  10"  N.,  long.  4P  18'  7" 
E.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  extending  from 
WNW.  to  ESE.,  but  somewhat  concave  on  its  S. 
side.  Length,  32  m.;  average  breadth,  9  m. 
area,  260  sq.  m.  Pop.  39,005  in  1857.  The  coast 
is  indented  on  every  side,  but  particularly  on  the 
N.,  with  small  bays  or  deep  creeks,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals.  Surface 
very  uneven,  with  abrupt  hills  and  knolls;  but 
there  are  no  mountains,  except  El  Toro,  near  its 
centre,  which  rises  4,793  ft  above  the  sea.  Iron 
lead,  and  copper  have  been  found,   though  in 
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too  sinall  qnantities  to  be  wroup:ht;  bat  marble  is 
extremely    abundant,    and    uf   many    beautiful 
varieties,  as  is  seen  in  the  churches  and  houses  of 
Port  Mahon.     Water  is  scarce,  and  the  climate  is 
less  mild  and  a^nreeable   than  that  of  Majorca. 
The  air  in  winter  is  damp  and  raw,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  N.  winds ;  but  snow  is  seldom  seen. 
The  temperature  during  spring  is  mild,  and  the 
air  pure,  though  somewhat  moist;  the  summer 
heat  is  very  oppressive,  and  the  autumn  is  re- 
markable fur  its  frequent  and  heavy  rains.    The 
soil  is  in  most  parts  poor,  sandy,  and  unproduc- 
tive; but  on  the  hill  sides  are  several  fertile 
tracts,  on  which  good  crops  of  com  and  wine  are 
raised  with  little  labour.    Excepting  a  few  ever- 
green oaks  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  Minorca 
is  almost  destitute  of  trees ;  a  circumstance  attri- 
butable partly  to  the  devastations  of  war,  and 
partly  to  the  violent  N.  winds,  which  are  ex- 
tremely injurious    to   plantations.    Wheat   and 
barley'  are  the  grains  chietly  cultivated ;   both 
being  of  middling  quality,  and  scarcely  sufficient 
to  supply  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  the 
island.    Red  and  white  wines  are  made  in  large 
quantities,  and  about  10,000  arrobas  a  year  are 
exported,  but  the  olive  will  not  thrive  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cold  N.  winds.      Capers  grow 
spontaneously,  and  form  an  important  article  of 
export      Flax,  hemp,  snffiron,  and   the   cotton 
plant  succeed  well,  but  are  little  attended  to. 
Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  abundant,  though 
much  inferior  in  flavour  to   those  of  Majorca. 
Vegetables,  also,  are  plentiful,  and  of  good  quality. 
The  island  is  well  suited  fur  pasturage,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  mules : 
wool  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities ;  and 
the    cheese    of  Minorca  b   considered    by   the 
Italians  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Parmesan. 
Bees,  also,  are  reared  in  great  abundance,  and 
furnish  large  supplies  of  excellent  honey^  and 
wax.     Partridges,  quails,  and   other  game  are 
plentifuL    Lizards  swarm ;  and  there  are  several 
varieties  of  venomous  reptiles,  but  no  beasts  of 
prey.    Fish,  especially  anchovies,  abound  on  the 
coast,  and  the  oysters  of  Minorca  are  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  (^atalonians. 

The  trade  of  Minorca,  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Port  Mahon,  consists  in  the  export  of  wine,  wool, 
cheese,  capers,  honey,  and  wax,  chiefly  to  Spain, 
but  also  to  Genoa,  Leghorn/ and  the  ports  of 
France.  The  imports  comprise  wheat,  oU,  linen, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  wood,  tobacco,  and  a 
variety  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  pro- 
ducts from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  pos- 
session of  Minorca  by  the  British  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  century  did  something  to 
awaken  a  spirit  of  activity 'and  enterprise  among 
the  inhabitants.  Since  its  restoration  to  Spain, 
however,  its  indnstr}'  and  commercial  importance 
have  greatly  declined.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
Spanish  money,  but  some  of  the  inhab.  still 
retain  the  English  mode  of  accounting. 

*The  inhab.  of  Minorca,'  says  Fischer,  'are 
ardent,  courageous,  ingenious,  and  make  excellent 
sailors.  That  activity  of  mind  which  distin- 
guishes the  Mallorcans,  they  possess,  perhaps,  in 
a  still  higher  degree;  for  they  are  extremely 
lively,  sociable,  and  even  conviviaL  As  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Minorca  are  greatly  inferior  to 
thoije  of  Majorca,  the  people  of  the  former  island 
are  much  less  opulent  than  the  Mallorcans;  but 
they  bear  a  close  aflinity  to  each  other  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  religion.'  (Pict  of  Valencia, 
p.  289.)  They  are  enthusiastically  foud  of  reli- 
gious processions,  and  are  as  bigoted  and  ignorant 
as  posHible.  Dancing  and  playing  on  the  mandolin 
are  their  chief  amusemeuto.    The  modem  inhab. 
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are  said  to  be  as  expert  as  their  anceston  in  tlw 
use  of  the  sling. 

Minorca  is  divided  into  the  four  districts,  or 
terminos,  of  Mahon,  Alayor,  Mercadel,  and  Ciihls- 
del,  which  are  the  names  also  of  the  four  larfTPst 
towns.  Mahon,  the  cap.  (an.  Porttu  Magonit\, 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  with  a  pop.  of  \o.b^ 
in  1857,  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  chiefly  in 
the  English  style ;  but  the  older  streets'  are 
narrow,  crooked^  and  badly  paved.  The  harbour 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  capacious  in  the 
world.  Three  large  squadrons  have,  more  than 
once,  been  at  anchor  in  it  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  is  excellent  mooring  ground  in  tire  and 
six  fathoms,  sheltered  from  every  wind.  It  has 
three  rocky  islets :  on  one  stands  a  hospital,  un 
another  the  lazaretto,  and  on  the  thiid  is  an 
arsenal,  with  naval  store-houses,  aU  built  bv  the 
English.  Ciudadela  is  the  ancient  capiul,  but 
its  pop.  is  not  above  8,000.  The  other  places  in 
the  island  are  mere  villages. 

The  ancient  historv  of  Minorca  is  neariy  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Majorca.  In  1285  the  Moon 
were  finally  expelled  from  both  islands,  which 
were  then  formally  annexed  to  the  aown  of 
Airagon.  In  1708,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanl^ 
succession,  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
island,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  naral 
station.  It  was  confirmed  to  the  British  by  the 
))eace  of  Utrecht,  and  remained  in  their  poseesiiion 
till  1756,  when  it  was  taken  by  a  French  tieet 
and  arm}',  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
relieve  it  by  Admiral  Byng,  whidi  led  to  the 
memorable  trial  and  death  of  the  latter.  At  the 
peace  of  1763  Minorca  was  restored  to  Great 
Britain,  but  in  1782  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  once  more  taken  by  the 
British  in  1798,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  Spain  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

MINSK,  a  government  of  Russian  Pohmd,  com- 
prising the  lormer  palatinate  of  Minsk,  and  portions 
of  the  palatinates  of  Polock,  Wilnai,  and  Noro- 
grodek.  It  is  principally  included  between  the 
52nd  and  56th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  26th  and 
30  th  of  £.  long.,  having  N.  and  £.  the  govK 
Witepsk  and  Moghiley,  S.  Kief  and  Volhynia, 
and  W.  Grodno  and  \\^ilna.  Area,  42,U0O  sq.  m. 
Pop.  986,471  in  1858.  Surface  mostly  level,  bat 
in  the  N.  a  chain  of  hills  separates*  the  waters 
flowing  towards  the  Black  Sea  from  those  that 
fall  into  the  Baltic  In  the  S.  is  a  large  extent 
of  marsh  land,  along  the  banks  of  the  Pripec 
Exclusive  of  this  river  and  the  Dniepr,  the  other 
princi]>al  rivers  are  their  afiluenta,  the  Beresina, 
Styr,  Gorin,  and  Pechiza:  the  Dwina  forms,  for 
a  short  distance,  the  N.  and  the  Niemen  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  government*  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  lakes,  and  in  spring  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  is  inundated,  so  as  to  form  a  vast  tbeet 
of  water.  Though  one  of  the  poorest  and  wo»i 
cultivated  parts  of  the  empire,  Minsk  prodttCM 
more  com,  principally  rye,  than  is  required  fcr 
home  consumption.  Hemp  and  flax  are  important 
products,  as  are  potash  and  tar.  The  forests  are 
very  extensive ;  and,  next  to  a^culture,  Mwin^' 
and  trading  in  timber  is  the  pnncipal  occupation 
of  the  pop.,  and  numerous  laige  rails  are  boated 
down  the  rivers  to  Kherson  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Biga  and  Konigsbeig  on  the  other.  The  rear- 
ing of  live  stock  is  mostly  ill-conducted ;  pn»tunge 
is  good  in  some  parts,  but  the  sheep  yield  onty 
inferior  wool.  A  great  many  bees  ixt  rearcii. 
Some  little  iron  is  obtained.  Linen  weavini;  and 
distilling  are  general ;  a  little  woollen  cloth  b 
made ;  there  arc  some  iron  forges  and  glass  fac- 
tories ;  and  at  Pinsk,  in  the  S.  W.,  Rusfiia  leatiia 
is  prepared.    The  trade  of  the  gov.  is  chiefly  ood* 
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ducted  b^'  stxangera.  Only  one-half  of  the  children 
are  receiving  public  instruction,  and  there  are 
but  fire  printing  establishmentti  in  the  gov.  Chief 
towns,  Minsk  the  cap.,  Boubronish,  and  Sloutsk. 

I^IiNSK,  a  town  of  RusBian  Poland,  cap.  the 
above  government,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Li- 
thuania, i^at  400  m.  WSW.,  and  150  m.  W.  by 
S.  Grodno.  Pop.  24,130  in  1858.  The  streeta  of 
the  town  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty,  and  its 
houses  nearly  all  of  wood ;  but  the  town  has,  upon 
the  whole,  a  respectable  appearance,  and  some 
good  boildings,  among  which  are  several  Greek, 
Greek-united,  and  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  a  syna- 
gc^giie,a  gymnasium  founded  in  1773,  and  a  hand- 
sume  theatre.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
and  a  R.  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  doths,  hats,  and  leather.  Under  the 
Poles,  Minsk  waa  the  cap.  of  the  palat  of  same 
name. 

MIRANDOLA,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Modena,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Borana,  18  m.  NNE. 
Modena.  Pop.  12,270  in  1862.  The  town  is 
walled,  and  has  a  castle,  but  its  fortifications  have 
fallen  into  decay.  Among  its  principal  edifices  are 
a  handsome  cathedral  and  numerous  churches,  a 
bonpital,  and  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Cico  family. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk  stufis  and  twist,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  yam,  and  an  active  trade  in 
these  articles,  and  in  rice,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
griiwn  in  the  neighbourhood. 

MIRECOURT\  a  town  of  France,  d6p,  Vosges, 
cap.  aiTond.,  on  the  Madon,  a  tributary  of  the 
Moselle,  16  m.  NW.  Spinal,  on  a  branch  line  of 
tlie  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg.  Pop.  5,533 
in  1861.  The  town  u  ill- built,  and  has  no  re- 
markable public  edifice :  it  is,  however,  the  seat  of 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
and  has  a  public  library  of  6,500  vols.  It  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  its  manufactures  of  violins, 
guitars,  barrel  organs,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, which  occupy  most  part  of  the  male  pop., 
while  the  females  are  employed  in  making  lace. 

MIREPOIX,  a  town  or  France,  d^  Ariege,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Lers,  a  tributary  of  the  Ari^^  15  m. 
XE.  Foix.  Pop.  4,189  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  clean,  and  has  a  laige  hospital,  a  par. 
chordi,  a  town-hall,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Lers, 
all  handsome  structures.  Its  inhabs.  manufacture 
coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths. 

MIRZAPORE,  a  distr.  and  town  of  British 
India,  presid.  Bengal.  The  district  is  included  in 
the  prov.  of  Benares,  and  is  in  about  lat.  25®  N., 
and  between  long.  82®  and  830  E.  Area  5,285  S9. 
m. ;  pop.  1,104,315  in  1861.  The  cap.,  Mirtapore,  is 
on  the  Ganges,  80  m.  SW.  Benares.  Lat.  250  10' 
N.,  long.  83^  85'  E.  It  has  numerous  handsome 
European  and  native  houses,  Hindoo  temples  and 
ghauts,  and  is  the  chief  mart  for  silk  and  cotton 
goods  in  the  British  middle  provs.  Cotton  stuffs 
and  carpets,  of  a  superior  kmd,  are  made  here ; 
and  there  are  some  iron  works  in  the  vicinity. 

MISKOLCZ,  a  laige  maricet  town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  Bonod,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  great 
road  from  Pesth  to  Upper  Hungary,  22  m.  N£. 
Erlau.  Pop.  17,918  in  1858.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  numerous  churches,  a  Protestant 
and  a  R.  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Greek  national 
school,  a  synagogue,  and  a  Minorite  convent  The 
Mrine  grown  in  the  vicinity  is  the  chief  article  of 
traffic  at  Miskolcz. 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  in  the  SW.  part  of  the  Union,  between 
the  30th  and  35th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  88th 
and  9lBt  of  W.  long.,  having  N.  Tennessee,  E. 
Alabama,  W.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  S.  the 
last-named  state  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Length, 
X.  to  S.,  335  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  140  m. 
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Area  47,156  so.  miles;  pop.  791,305  in  1860. 
North  of  hit  31*  the  W.  boundary  is  wholly  fonned 
by  the  river  Mississippi ;  the  countr}'  along  which 
is  a  continued  swamp,  occasionally  interspersed 
with  patches  sufiUciently  elevated  to  admit  of  cul- 
tivation. From  this  low  plain  the  surface  gradually 
rises  towards  the  E.,  where  a  tract  of  moderately 
high  land,  stretchbg  from  SW.  to  N£.,  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  joining  the  Missis- 
sippi in  this  state,  and  those  flowing  sei^irately 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Manv  other  hill  ranges, 
of  no  great  height,  traverse  the  state,  giving  to 
the  greater  part  of  it  an  undulating  surface.  Next 
to  the  Mississippi,  the  Yazoo,  Pearl,  and  Pasca- 
goula  rivers  are  the  principal,  and  lie  wholly 
within  this  state.  The  Yazoo,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  a  general  SW.  direction,  and  an 
entire  length  of  240  m.,  50  m.  of  which  are  navi- 
gable. The  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers  have  a 
general  8.  direction,  and  both  flow  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Both  are  navigable,  also,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  mouths. 

Mississippi  has  about  30  m.  of  sea-coast,  but  no 
harbour  except  Pascagoula.  A  few  low  islands  lie 
along  the  coast,  but  they  are  generally  sterile,  and 
of  little  value.  The  climate  nearlv  resembles  that 
of  Louisiana,  but  it  is  said  to  be  healthier.  But, 
during  summer,  fevers  and  bilious  affections  are 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  covered 
with  timber;  oak,  hickory,  bhick  walnut,  maple, 
and  puie  being  the  principal  forest  trees. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  m  the  S.,  and  the  orange 
on  the  lower  banks  of  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula 
rivers ;  in  the  central  region,  maize,  rice,  tobacco, 
indigo,  flgs,  grapes,  melons,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
attain  to  excellence ;  while  apples  and  peare  thrive 
in  the  N.  Tobacco  and  indigo  were  formerly  the 
staples  of  Mississippi  Till  the  insurrection  of 
1861,  in  which  the  state  joined  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  cotton  was  the  principal  pro- 
duct, and  its  culture  engrossed  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  attention  of  the  planter.  Most 
estates  raise  enough  of  Indian  com  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  breed  hogs  suflScient  to  supply 
them  with  bacon.  The  trade  of  the  state  centres 
in  Natchez. 

Jackson,  on  Pearl  River,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  its  pop.  is  small,  and  it  has  no  recom- 
mendation  other  than  its  central  situation.  Nat- 
chez is  by  far  the  most  important  town  in  the 
state.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate 
of  82  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  elected  for  two  yeara,  by  the 
white  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  re- 
sided a  year  in  the  state.  The  governor  is  elected 
for  two  vears,  and  the  general  assemblv  meets  also 
biennially  at  Jackson.  Justice  is  administered  in 
a  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  a  superior  court 
of  chancery,  11  district  courts,  and  circuit  courts 
in  each  co.,  which  last  have  original  jurisdiction 
in  civil  causes  above  50  dolls.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  has  been  abolished,  and  the  Penitentarv  sys- 
tem adopted.  There  are  colleges  at  Washington 
Oakland,  and  Clinton ;  though  onlv  the  iirst,  esta- 
blished in  1802,  and  called  Jeflersoii  College,  seems 
to  have  made  much  progress :  it  has  usually  about 
100  students.  In  Natchez,  Woodville,  and  Mon- 
ticello  are  flourishing  public  schools;  but  no 
general  system  of  primary  education  was  in  force 
till  1846. 

This  territory  was  first  settled  by  the  French 
about  1716,  and  originally  formed  part  of  Loui- 
siana. It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britaui  in  1763.  It 
was  united  in  a  territorial  government  with  Ala- 
bama in  1801 ;  and,  in  1817,  was  admitted  as  a 
separate  state  into  the  Union. 
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Mississippi  (from  an  Indian  word  meaning 
'  Fathor  of  waters '),  a  great  river  of  the  United 
States  of  N.  America;  forming,  with  ita  various 
tributaries,  one  of  the  most  extensive  water  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  and  draining  above  one-seventh 
part  of  the  N.  American  continent  It  extends  N. 
and  S.  between  the  29th  and  48th  parallels  of  N. 
lat« ;  and  from  the  sources  of  tlie  Alleghany,  east- 
ward, to  those  of  the  Missouri,  westward,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  1,830  m.  measured  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  77th  and  111th  meridians  of  W.  long. 
Length,  from  Lake  Itasca,  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Proper,  3,200  m. ;  but,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  the  true  head  of  this  mighty  river, 
4,400  miles.  Estimated  area  of  the  country 
drained  b^  it  and  its  tributaries,  about  1,100,0(K) 
square  miles.  The  Mississippi  divides  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sioux  Indians  with  the  states  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  lying  on  its  W.,  from  the 
Huron  territory  and  the  states  of  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  on  its  £.  side ; 
but  the  entire  basin  receives  the  drainage,  not  only 
of  these  districts,  but  also  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
with  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  besides 
that  of  an  immense  extent  of  hitherto  unsettled 
country  in  the  *  Far  West.*  The  lake  Itasca,  in 
which  the  river  rises,  and  which  was  first  discovered 
by  Schoolcraa  in  1833,  at  a  level  of  1,830  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about 
8  m.  in  extent,  lying  among  pine-covered  hills  of 
diluvial  formation,  based  on  primitive  strata.  The 
river  flows  thence  NNE.,  about  180  m.,  to  Lake 
Cass,  where  it  takes  a  SSE.  course,  and  pursues  it, 
with  some  deviations,  to  the  juncdon  oi  the  Ohio. 
(Geog.  Journal,  iv.  242-251.)  Its  velocity  during 
its  passage  through  the  lake-region,  bordering  on 
British  America,  is  in  many  parts  very  consider- 
able. There  are  several  fidls  the  largest  being  the 
Big  Falls,  at  a  spot  where  the  stream  divides,  and 
forms  several  islands :  about  60  m.  lower  down, 
also,  are  the  Falls  of  St,  Anthony,  9  m.  above  the 
confluence  of  SL  Peter's  River;  and  here  the 
stream,  flowing  in  two  channels,  each  between 
200  and  800  yds.  broad,  is  precioitated  over  a 
limestone  rock,  16  ft.  in  perpendicular  height^  At 
this  point  ends  the  upper  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
though  rapids  occur  for  several  miles  farther  down, 
and  even  as  low  as  the  junction  of  the  Riviere  de$ 
Moine^t  in  lat.  40^^  20'  !>.  It  is  here  about  a  mile 
broad,  with  transparent  light  blue,  though  not 
very  deep,  water ;  numerous  islands  stud  its  sur- 
face; and  the  current  averages  2  m.  an  hour.  Its 
banks  are  in  many  places  bounded  by  broken  and 
precipitous  bluffs,  ranging  from  150  to  750  ft  in 
neight^  intersected  here  and  there  by  deep  ravines, 
and  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  bireh,  maple,  and 
cedar;  but  in  some  parts  are  rather  extensive 
prairies,  covered  with  the  Zizania  aquaticaf  a  spe- 
cies of  the  cerealia,  commonly,  though  incorrectly, 
'called  wild  rice,  which  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  food  among  the  native  Indians.  Its  principal 
affluents  here  are  the  St.  Pet«r'8,  St.  Croix,  Chtp- 
peway,  Wisconsin,  Rock,  riv.  des  Moines  and 
lUinJis;  the  last  being  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  admitting  of  boat  navigation  as  far  as  the 
rapids,  250  m.  above  ita  mouth.  The  waters  of 
the  Missouri  join  those  of  the  Miasisappi  in  lat. 
8S^  56'  N.,  and  long.  90<*  W.,  from  which  point 
the  latter  entirely  changes  its  character.  It  is 
here  about  1^  m.  broad,  and  the  Missouri  enters 
from  the  W.,  nearly  at  right  angles,  not  bein^ 
more  than  i  the  breadth  of  that  into  which  it 
empties  itself.  '  At  this  point,'  sajs  Capt.  Hall, 
such  is  the  impetuosity  of  the  Missouri,  that  it 
fairly  divides  the  Mississippi,  even  to  the  left,  or 
£.,  bank;  nor  were  there  above  10  or  12  yds.  of 
clear  water  on  that  side  of  the  river,  while  all  the 


rest  was  muddy.  The  line  of  actual  contact  was 
particularly  interesting:  it  seemed  as  if  the  dirty 
Missouri  bad  insinuated  itself  under  the  clear 
Mississippi,  for  we  saw  it  boiling  up  at  a  bandred 
places.  First,  a  small  curdling  white  spot,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  appeared  near  the  sur- 
face, which  rapidly  swelled  and  boiled  about,  till. 
in  a  few  seconds,  it  became  as  laige  as  a  steam- 
boat, spreading  itself  on  all  sides  in  gigantic 
eddies  and  whirlpools,  in  a  manner  astonishingly 
grand  and  striking.  At  other  places,  the  two 
currents  ran  along,  side  by  side,  without  the  le&st 
intermixture,  like  oil  and  water;  but  this  separa- 
tion was  never  of  long  continuance,  and  the  con- 
taminating Missouri  soon  conquered  the  beautiful 
Mississippi :  indeed,  the  stain  is  never  for  one  mo- 
ment got  rid  of  during  the  1,200  m.  that  the  stream 
runs  over,  before  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.' 

The  addition  of  the  Missouri  waters,  however, 
has  not  the  effect,  that  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, of  widening  the  surface  of  the  maiii  stream; 
for  the  united  waters  have  only,  horn  their  con- 
fluence to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  width 
of  about  I  m.  The  junction  of  the  Ohio  scem^ 
also  to  produce  no  increase,  but  rather  a  decrease, 
of  surface ;  and  the  river,  in  its  natural  state,  ii 
still  narrower  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  only  120  m. 
from  ita  mouth.  (Lyell's  Geology,  i.  268.)  Its  depth, 
however,  is  so  much  increased,  that,  at  the  shal- 
lowest places,  there  are  usually  6  fi  water  when 
the  river  is  lowest.  The  rapidity  of  the  cunent  is 
more  than  doubled ;  and  it  presents,  except  in  the 
dry  season,  a  turbid  and  dangerous  mass  of  waters, 
passing  between  jagged  and  continually  falliu^' 
shores,  and  leaving,  wherever  its  waters' have  i^ 
ceded,  large  deposits  of  mud.  Accidental  dream- 
stances  oflben  shift  the  current  on  to  the  islandfl  or 
bends  of  the  river,  and  every  season  makes  great 
revolutions  in  the  course  of  the  channel.  Some- 
times entire  bends  are  broken  through  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  waters ;  sometimes  laige  islands 
are  entirely  melted  away;  at  other  p]£xs,  they 
have  been  united  to  the  main  shore  by  mynads  <>f 
logs,  that  have  floated  down,  and  become  oementtii 
together  by  mud  and  rubbish.  Thus,  l^  oontino- 
ally^  shifting  its  course,  the  river  sweeps  awar, 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  considerable 
tracts  of  afinvium,  which  were  gradually  accuma- 
lated  by  the  overflow  of  former  years;  and  the 
matter  now  left  during  the  spring  floods  will  be,  at 
some  future  time,  removed. 

About  190  m.  below  the  confluence  of  thelDs- 
Bouri,  the  Mississippi  receives  the  Ohio,  or  La  BeQf 
Rivitrt  of  the  French,  flowing,  with  its  li^ht  green 
stream,  from  the  £.  bank,  bringing  with  it  alw)  the 
waters  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Widiash,  Cam- 
berland,  and  Tennessee.  At  this  point,  not  onlv 
does  the  stream  turn  SW.,  but  the  bluffs  on  both 
sides  retire,  and  a  flne,  well- timbered  plain  extendi 
on  both  sides  the  river,  ranging  (except  at  the 
Iron-banks  and  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on  the  £.  bank>) 
from  80  to  50  m.  in  breadth ;  still  expanding  as  it 
approaches  the  mouth,  where  it  is  probably  thni! 
or  four  times  that  width.  About  380  m.  below  the 
influx  of  the  Ohio  is  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas 
and  White  River,  which  enter  the  main  stream 
close  to  each  other,  on  the  W.  bank.  Thence  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Eed  River,  is  a  distance,  S. 
by  W.,  of  360  m.,  measured  along  the  stream,  and, 
below  this  latter  point,  the  river  bends  SE.,  ao(l 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  course  of  S3.'> 
m.  from  the  Red  River,  of  1,075  m.  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio,  and  of  1,270  m.  from  that  i>r 
the  Missouri.  The  lower  part  of  the  Missiasip;  i  is 
so  much  flooded  after  the  rainy  season,  that  there 
is  often  a  space  of  inundated  woodland  from  do  ta 
100  m.  in  width ;  large  swamps,  also,  are  footki, 
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daring  the  vliole  yemr,  on  both  sides  the  river ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  countiy  nearly  as  for  up  as 
Natchez,  427  m.  from  its  mouth,  presents  nothing 
but  a  ewampr  tract,  the  abode  of  alligaton,  and 
object  to  epidemic  and  other  diseases  most  calcu- 
lated to  shorten  and  destroy  human  life.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Mississippi,  for  30  m.  above  the  mouth, 
as  far  as  the  head  called  Plaquemines,  is  a  reedy 
marsh,  without  trees,  and  containing  only  a  few 
fishermen's  huts  and  a  residence  for  pUots  at  Balize : 
in  fact,  nothing  can  well  be  conceived  more  dreary 
than  the  aspect  of  the  river,  even  as  for  as  70  m. 
above  the  mouth.  The  principal  entrances  for 
vessels  ai«  the  NE.  pass,  lat  29^  T  26',  about  3^ 
m.  S£.  of  the  light-bouse  on  Frank's  Island ;  the 
SE..  or  main  pass,  lat  2.^  8',  4^  m.  SSE.  from  the 
light ;  and  the  SW.  pass,  about  22  m.  SVV.  of  that 
landmark.  On  all  these  passes  there  are  bars  at 
the  outJetB,  with  comparatively  shallow  water: 
the  main  pass  has  about  13  ft.,  the  SW.  pass  12  fV.; 
but  the  rest  are  much  shallower.  The  tide  rises 
only  from  H  to  2  ft.  at  Balize,  and  is  not  percep- 
tible more  than  80  m.  above  the  mouth.  (Blunt's 
Amer.  Coast  Pilot,  p.  270.)  The  Mississippi  has 
four  other  outlets ;  one,  called  the  Iberville,  on  the 
£.  bank,  flowing  through  the  lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartrain ;  the  othen  being  on  the  W.  bank, 
viz.  La  Foorche,  which  leaves  the  main  stream 
186  m.  from  its  mouth ;  Plaquemines,  about  dim. 
higher  up;  and  the  Atchafalaya,  which  deflects 
Miiith-westwaid,  in  lat.  31©  N.,and  long.  91©  42'  30" 
W.  The  last-mentioned  branch  partly  empties  it- 
self into  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  but  also  returns 
a  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  main  current,  with 
which,  indeed,  all  the  minor  branches  of  the  delta 
are  more  or  less  interlaced.  A  great  raft,  or  accu- 
mulation of  drift-timber,  in  the  Atchafalaya,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  8  to  12  m.,  and  about  220  yds. 
wide  by  8  ft.  in  depth,  is  covered  with  vegetation; 
and.  as  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  river,  is,  in  fact, 
a  floating  island.  Occasionally  breaches  occur  in 
it,  and  immense  masses  separate,  but  they  soon 
lodge  again,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  and  en- 
tanglement of  the  trees.  The  prodigious  quantit^r 
of  timber  apnuaU^  drifted  down  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  subject  of 
geological  interest;  not  merely  as  showing  how 
veget^le  matter  becomes  imbedded  in  submarine 
and  fluviatile  deposits,  but  likewise  attesting  the 
constant  destruction  of  soil,  and  transportation  of 
matter  to  lower  levels,  by  the  tendency  of  rivers  to 
shift  their  oouxses.  Each  of  these  trees  must  have 
required  many  years,  or  even  centuries,  to  attain  its 
full  size :  the  soil,  therefore,  whereon  the^  gi^w, 
after  remaining  long  undisturbed,  is  ultimately 
torn  up  and  swept  away ;  but  still,  notwithstand- 
ing such  constant  destruction  of  land  and  timber, 
the  region  which  yields  the  supply  is  densely 
covered  with  forests,  and  almost  unnvalled  in  its 
resources  for  the  support  both  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.     (Lyen*s  Geologv,  i.  271-273.) 

TributorUa, — B^  far  the  largest  of  all  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  is  the  Missouri  (or  ^  mud 
river'),  which,  indeed,  brings  down  more  water 
than  the  main  stream  itself;  and,  from  its  prodi- 
gious length  of  course,  uncommon  turbidness,  im- 
petuous and  wild  character,  as  well  as  the  singular 
country  through  which  it  runs,  possesses  a  natural 
grandeur,  approaching  the  sublime.  Its  sources, 
discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1812,  are  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  nearly  under  the  same 
parallel  as  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river  rises 
m  two  branches,  which  collect  all  the  water  flow- 
ing from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  42^  and 
4bo  X.  lat.  The  most  northerly  of  these  sources, 
called  the  Missouri,  rises  in  about  lat.  45^  N.,  and 
long.  HOP  90'  W.,  taking  an  easterly  course,  in- 


clining to  the  N.  for  about  620  m.,  receiving  in  its 
course  many  considerable  affluents,  and  having  a 
stupendous  fall  of  170  fL,  about  800  m.  from  its 
source :  the  other  branch,  called  the  Yellow-stone 
River,  rises  by  several  heads  between  lat  42°  and 
44°  N. ;  and,  after  a  NNE.  course  of  more  than 
900  m.,  joins  the  Missouri  in  lat  48°  10',  and  long. 
104°  W. ;  where  its  stream  is  860  yards  wide,  or 
nearly  treble  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge.  The  united  river  flows  hence  through  a 
fine  open  prairie ;  and,  after  reaching  its  utmost  N. 
bend,  in  lat  48°  30',  curves  southward  past  Fort 
Mandan,  maintaining  the  same  course  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  White  River,  in  lat  43°  N.,  below 
which  it  takes  a  general  SSE.  course,  by  Council 
Bluff,  to  the  junction  of  the  Kanzas,  and  then  runs 
nearly  E.  to  its  union  with  the  Misninsippi :  its 
entire  length,  from  the  source  of  the  Yellnw-stone 
to  this  point,  being  3,130  m.  Its  largest  tributaries 
are  the  Platte  (1,800  ro.),  Kanzas  (1,200  m.),  and 
Osage  (680  m.),  all  rising  on  the  E.  ofl'sets  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  andjoining  the  Missouri  on  its 
W.  bank:  the  £.  affluents,  except  the  Grand 
River  and  Chariton,  are  quite  inconsiderable.  The 
navigation  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  falls,  a  distance  of  2,575  m.,  may  be  generally 
deemed  good,  though  the  season  be  short,  and  the 
steamers  run  only  during  daylight  The  main 
difficulties  of  navigation,  anse  from  its  falling 
banks,  the  timber  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  its 
channel,  its  sand-bars  and  rapids,  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  current,  which  ranges  from  5  to  8  m.  an  hour. 
All  these  may  be  overcome  by  using  the  necessary 
precautions;  but  the  falls  entirely  interrupt  the 
navigation,  and  a  portage  becomes  necessary  at 
the  point  where,  for  a^ut  2}  m.,  the  Missouri 
rushes  down  a  succession  of  tremendous  cataracts 
and  rapids. 

Above  the  falls,  the  current  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  shoals  and  rapids;  and,  as  the  river 
issues  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  banks  are 
shut  in  on  both  sides  for  more  than  5  m.  by  rocks 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
height  of  nearly  1,200  ft,,  and  forming  a  sublime 
and  extraordinary  spectacle.  This  stupendous 
range  of  rocks  was  denominated  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  'the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.' 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  well- wooded 
valleys  occur,  varying  from  4  to  6  m.  in  breadth, 
and,  as  far  up  as  400  m.  from  its  union  with  the 
Mississippi,  the  country  is  partially  settled;  but 
above  the  Platte  open  prairies  develope  them- 
selves, stretching  indefinitely  on  either  side  in 
naked  grass  plains,  forming  the  home  of  bufi>iloes, 
elks,  white  bears,  antelo{>es.  and  mountain  sheep ; 
regions  that  are  traversed  only  by  the  Red  Indian, 
the  huntsman,  and  the  trapper. 

The  Ohio,  though  of  far  less  magnitude  than 
the  Missouri,  is  certainly  more  beautiful,  and  more 
important  in  a  practical  sense.  It  is  formed  by 
the  junction,  at  Pittsburg,  of  the  Alleghanv  and 
Monongahela  (the  former  rising  12  m.  \i.  of 
Coudersport  in  Pennsylvania,  while  the  latter  has 
its  source  about  40  ni.  SSE.  of  Clarksburg,  in  Vir- 
ginia). Its  level  at  this  point  is  stated  to  be  about 
830  ft  above  the  Atlantic,  its  breadth  somewhat 
exceeds  600  yards;  and  it  immediately  assumes 
that  broad,  placid,  and  beautiful  aspect  which  it 
maintains,  except  at  the  rapids  of  Louisville,  all 
the  way  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  Its 
valleys'  are  of  great  deptli  and  fertility,  generally 
high,  dry,  and  healthy ;  and  the  country  on  both 
sides  presents  a  variety  of  scenery  not  elsewhere 
to  be  fotmd  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  varies 
in  breadth  from  400  to  1,400  yards.'  At  Cincin- 
nati it  is  nearly  600  yards,  which  may  be  r^i^rded 
as  its  mean  breadth.    At  Louisville,  at  the  rapids, 
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the  descent  of  the  river,  in  2  m.,  is  22^  ft. ;  but 
the  current  is  not  bo  broken  but  that  boats  have, 
in  many  instances,  ascended  the  falls.  A  canal, 
however,  2  m.  in  length  and  200  ft.  wide,  with  a 
depth  sufficient  for  lax^e  steam-boats,  was  com- 

?leted  in  1881,  by  which  the  rapids  are  avoided. 
*he  rise  of  the  Ohio,  during  the  floods,  which 
occur  between  March  and  Jul^',  varies  from  45  to 
60  ft. ;  but  in  the  drv  season  it  may  be  forded,  in 
several  places,  near  Louisville.  Its  higher  parts 
are  annually  frozen  over,  and  the  navigation  is 
usually  suspended  eight  or  ten  weeks,  during 
winter,  by  floating  ice.  Its  current,  when  at 
mean  height,  is  estimated  at  3  m.,  and,  when  very 
low,  at  2  m.  an  hour.  It  has  many  islands;  but 
there  are  none  between  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  The  principal  towns  on  the  Ohio, 
below  Pittsburg,  are  Wheeling,  Gallipolis,  Cincm- 
nati,  LouisvUle,  and  JeffersonviUe.  The  length 
of  the  Ohio,  from  Pittsbuig  to  the  Mississippi, 
including  its  windings,  is  about  950  m.  It  enters 
that  river  nearly  in  a  SE.  direction.  *  In  ordinary 
seasons,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,'  says 
Mr.  Stuart, '  these  rivers  are  nearly  2  m.  wide,  and 
with  a  volume  of  water  pretty  much  alike  at  the 
point  of  junction.  When  floods  take  place,  and 
the  Ohio  is  the  hij^hest,  it  was  no  easy  matter, 
before  the  introduction  of  steamers,  to  accomplish 
its  ascent  at  the  confluence ;  but  when  the  Missis- 
sippi is  the  highest,  the  Ohio  is  often,  as  it  were, 
dammed  up  for  several  miles.  On  the  one  side, 
you  perceive  the  Mississippi,  presenting  a  vast 
agitated  and  turbid  body  of  water,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Ohio,  comparativdy  clear  and 
calm,  descending  from  the  N.  The  point  where 
their  streams  unite,  though  rising  20  fL  above 
them  when  at  an  avenge  height,  is  not  visible  in 
great  inundations,  when  their  united  waters  form 
a  prodigious  lake.'    (Stuart's  America,  ii.  283.) 

The  Ohio  separates  Viiginia  and  Kentucky,  on 
the  S.,  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  on  the  N. 
Its  N.  affluents  are,  the  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum, 
Scioto,  and  Wabash,  the  last  of  which  is  navigable 
for  400  m.  from  its  mouth :  the  S.  tributaries  are, 
the  Kenhawa,  Sandy-river,  Green-river,  Cumber- 
land, and  Tennessee,  all  rising  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  flowing,  by  very  tortuous 
courses,  through  some  of  the  richest  districts  of 
the  United  States.  The  last  two  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  steamers,  during  spring,  upwards  of  200 
m.  from  their  mouths;  and  the  Ohio,  with  its 
tributaries,  cannot  have  less  than  5,000  m.  of 
navigable  waters.  It  is  traversed,  in  all  direc- 
tions, by  an  immense  number  of  steamers ;  and, 
taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  few  rivers 
can  vie  with  it,  either  in  utility  or  beauty. 

The  Arkansas,  which,  in  point  of  magnitude, 
nnks  next  to  the  Missouri,  joins  the  Mississippi, 
on  its  W.  bank,  in  lat.  34<'  N.  Its  length  has  been 
estimated  at  above  2,000  m.;  and  in  summer  it 
pours  a  broad  and  deep  stream  over  dry  sandy 
plains,  which  so  absorb  the  water,  that,  several 
nundred  miles  below  the  mountains,  it  may  be 
crossed,  in  summer,  without  wading  as  high  as 
the  knees.  During  the  floods,  however,  it  is  navi- 
gated by  steamers,  far  above  the  limits  of  the  state 
which  has  assumed  its  name.    (See  Arkansas.) 

ilie  Red  River  and  ito  branch  the  Washita, 
loin  the  Mississippi  from  the  W.,  in  lat.  30^  57' 
r^.,  30  m.  above  Baton-rouge.  The  most  remote 
sources  of  the  former  are  in  the  range  of  moun- 
tains called  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  skirting  the 
£.  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  in  New 
Mexico.  It  runs  E.,  through  a  mountain-country, 
for  about  800  m.,  and  then  turns  SSE.,  which  direc- 
tion it  pursues  till  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi ; 
its  total  length  being  1,500  m.    It  is  navigable  by 


steamers  for  about  800  m. ;  but  the  existence  df  a 
low,  swampy  district,  clogged  with  drift-timber, 
about  60  m.  N.  of  Nachitoches,  is  an  effectual  bar 
to  its  further  navigation,  except  for  small  hnatf. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Washita  risea  in  the  Ma«- 
seme  mountains  of  Arkansas,  and  punaes  a  gene- 
ral course  S.  bv  £.,  having  a  length  of  about  360 
ro.    Both  the  Red  River  and  Arkanaaa  have  their 
spring-floods,  and  supply  an  immense  volume  of 
muddy  water,  to  swell  the  vast  lagoon  which  is 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  doriiig  iu 
inundation.     Their  waters,  owing  to  saline  im- 
pregnations, and  the  suspension  of  ochreoos  earth, 
are  at  once  brackish  and  nauseous  to  the  tast«; 
indeed,  that  of  the  Red  River  is  so  bad  at  Na- 
chitoches, as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  culinary  par- 
poses.    The  Yazoo  and  Big  Black  River  arp  th« 
onlv  E.  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  below  the 
Ohio,  and  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
quire a  separate  notice. 

InundatiuMa, — The  MississipiM,  recipient  of  sll 
the  waters  flowing  eastward  from  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tains,  and  westward  from  the  Alleghanies,  is  sub- 
ject to  periodical  inundations,  the  effect  of  which 
IS  greatly  heightened  by  the  flatness  of  the  ooantiy 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.    It  is  inteisected. 
also,  in  every  direction,  by  numerous  natural  caiu]«, 
or  be^foutf  which,  during  the  floods,  are  ocmstaiitlr 
in  motion,  and  render  it  impossible  to  cany  on  tnr 
internal  intercourse,  except  by  means  of  boat«. 
The  waters,  however,  which  are  thus  sent  down 
from  the  colder  regions  of  the  W.  and  N.,  and  the 
temperate  region  of  the  Ohio  valley,  are  not  sap- 
plied  simultaneously;  the  southern  riven  send- 
ing down  their  floods  early  in  the  year,  while  the 
northern  furnish  their  supplies  as  late  as  midnm- 
mer.    Hence,  the  Mississippi  appears  to  have  two 
annual  floods;  the  first,  in  ordinaiy  sessons,  be- 
ginning with  the  new  year.    Fewyeais  pass  with- 
out a  swell  about  this  season,    liiis  fint  flood  b 
uniformly  succeeded  by  a  depressicm,  previously  ro 
the  great  spring  inundation,  which  begins  in  April, 
commencing  with  the  Jini  flood  of  Uie  Missouri, 
in  March,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ioe :  this  is 
followed  by  that  <^  the  Upper  Mississippi,  snd 
afterwards  *by  those  of  the  Ohio,  niinois,  snd  all 
the  other  tributaries.    The  great  flood  of  the  Mis- 
souri begins  in  June ;  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  month,  the  Mississippi  attains  its  grestest 
height  at  Natchez,  about  400  m.  from  its  mouth ; 
and  in  the  first  week  of  Jul;|r  the  flood  at  New 
Orleans  is  generally  at  its  height    Consideiible 
variations,  however,  occur  in  the  periods,  as  w«U 
as  extent,  of  the  inundation. 

The  swell  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  innndi- 
tions  is,  near  the  sea,  only  8  ft ;  at  New  Orlesns 
(120  m.  from  its  mouth)^  12  ft:  at  BatoD'fouf^ 
138  m.  hi^er,  25  ft. ;  at  Fort  Adams,  and  gese- 
rally  thence  to  the  Ohio,  45  ft ;  and  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  the  rise  is  from  18  to  22  ft;  the 
diminution  near  the  mouth  being  a  ooaseqaeoce 
of  the  large  expanse  of  the  countr>'  over  which  tb« 
waters  are  spread.  To  secure  the  land  fxom  there 
inundations,  immense  embankments,  or  Inett, 
as  they  are  p^neralljf  called,  have  been  fonoed 
along  the  Mississippi  and  the  canals,  or  haj/m, 
through  which  its  waters  overflow.  Tlie  principsl 
of  these  embankments  oommenoes  at  the  head  of 
the  island  of  Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  rirer 
for  about  ISO  m.  The  water,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  bursts  through  this  embankment,  toA 
submeiues  the  adjoining  countrv. 

Depth  and  Fitness  for  iVart^'on.— The  Mi«w- 
sippi  difTen  from  most  of  the  other  great  AmerictQ 
rivers,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  width  and  depth  inr 
many  hundred  miles.  Indeed,  it  is  navi^ble.  at 
every  period  of  the  year,  considerably  above  the 
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janction  of  the  Minsoari,  and  at  least  2,000  m. 
above  its  mouth.  The  width  of  the  main  river 
Rv&ntgea  about  900  yards  below  the  Ohio,  and  iL<) 
medial  depth  varies 'from  90  to  120  ft  (Stuart's 
America,  ii  247.)  The  current  of  the  Lower 
Missi^ippi,  though  strong,  does  not  equal  that  of 
the  Miasouri.  Its  velocity  may  be  ascertaine<l 
fzum  the  progress  made  by  fxMits  m  descending  the 
stream.  When  the  water  is  low  a  boat  will  iloat 
from  45  to  50  m.  a  day;  when  in  a  middle  state, 
from  60  to  70  m.;  and,  during  the  inundation, 
from  90  to  100  m.  This,  however,  applies  only  to 
that  port  of  the  river  above  the  Arkansas;  for, 
below  this,  a  small  dilatation  occurs,  and  the 
swamps  alflo  leoeive  a  vast  body  of  water,  by 
which  means  the  current  becomes  less  rapid.  As 
»x»n  as  the  river  enters  the  Delta,  its  rapidity 
is  farther  slackened  throuf^h  the  diffusion  of  its 
waters  into  various  subordinate  channels.  From 
this  point  to  New  Orleans  no  variation  U  per- 
ceived ;  bat,  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Delta, 
the  yelocity  of  the  current  is  diminished  nearly 
a  third,  and  thence  to  the  sea  about  a  half.  Out- 
side the  bar  the  current  sets  eastward;  but  there 
are  eoonter-currents,  which,  in  no  small  degree, 
perplex  the  mariner  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
river.  The  white  waters  of  the  Mississippi  do  not 
readily  mix  with  the  sea,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  9  to  14  m.  from  Dalize. 

B^  far  the  most  dangerous  obstruction  to  the 
navi^tion  of  the  Mississippi  arises  from  the 
multitude  of  large  trees  precipitated  from  its 
banks  into  the  water.  These  fre<|uently  become 
firmly  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  nver.  'Some  of 
them  are  called  plantertf  because  thepr  are  im- 
moyabley  and  constantly  expose  their  pointed 
shafts  above  the  water.  Others  are  denommated 
aoa^fers,  from  their  alternately  rising  above  and 
falling  below  the  surface.  It  is  dangerous  for 
boats  to  run  a^inst  either  of  these;  and  the 
best  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to  keep  in  the  mid- 
channel,  where  they  seldom  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  and,  for  farther  security,  the  steamers  have 
fnetjaently  double  bows.  The  number  of  trees 
visible  to  the  eye  is  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  high  or  low  state  of  the  water.  But  within 
the  last  year  steam-boats  have  been  fitted  up 
with  machinery  for  removing  these  obstructions 
to  nayigation ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  no  ver}' 
lengthened  period,  this  impediment  will  no  longer 
exist,  at  least  in  any  dangerous  degree. 

Navigatitm  and  Trade, — The  faulities  afforded 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  various  tributaries  for 
internal  nayigation  are  wholly  unequalled,  except, 
perhaps,  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  in  S. 
America.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  navigation  is  con- 
cerned, the  Mississippi  should  be  regarded,  from 
its  sreat  depth  and  comparative  freedom  from 
shoius  and  cataracts,  not  so  much  a  river  as  a 
vast  internal  sea,  a  Mediterranean  in  fact,  ex- 
tending through  all  the  central  and  most  fertile 
})ortion  of  N.  America ;  and  enabling  its  remotest 
recesses,  though  2,000  or  8,000  m.  inland,  to 
maintain  a  direct  communication,  by  water,  with 
the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  but 
yesterday,  as  it  were,  since  the  vule^  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi began  to  be  occupied  by  civilised  man, 
and  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness;  and  its  as- 
tonishing increase  in  population  and  wealth  is 
prindpally  ascribable  to  the  fadlity  afforded  by 
this  noble  river  for  its  mtercourse  with  the  oth^ 
parts  of  America,  and  of  the  world.  The  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  already,  in- 
deed, incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Danulje,  the  Elbe,  or  any  other  river 
of  the  audent  continent.  And  vast  as  are  the  na- 
tural capacities  of  the  Mississippi  for  na^igatioDy 
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they  have  been,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to 
be,  greatly  extended  bv  canals  and  artificial  means. 
It  is  already*  united  with  the  grand  chain  of  lakes 
and  the  basin  of  the  St,  Lawrence ;  aud  goods  taken 
on  board  at  New  York  may  be  conveyed  to  New 
Orleans  without  being  unshipped,  and  conversely. 

Sailing-boats  are  totally  unable  to  stem  tlie 
current  of  the  Mississippi  above  Natchez,  and  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  oa»  and  long  poles ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
laborious  and  tedious  operation  of  propelling  them 
against  the  stream,  from  12  to  16  days  being 
usually  consumed  in  ascending  from  New  Orleans 
to  Natchez  (320  m.).  The  navigation,  however, 
has  been  prodigiously  facilitated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  steamers,  which  stem  the  current  at  a 
rate  varj'ing  from  5  to  6  m.  an  honr. 

The  principal  drawback  on  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  consists  in  the  fool-hardiness  of 
the  captains  of  the  steamers  (nearly  all  of  which 
are  propelled  by  high-pressure  engines),  which 
too  of^en  results  in  explosions  and  oUier  accidents, 
that  frequently  occasion  great  lews  of  life  and 
property.  The  common  aud  only  safe  rate  of 
these  steamers  is  about  12  m.  an  hour  with  the 
stream,  and  6  m.  against  it.  The  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  keel-boats  worked  by  manual  labour  is 
rapidly  decreasing;  and  the  probability  is  that 
steam-navigation  will  very  soon  supersede  every 
other  medium  of  communication  on  the  Missis- 
sippi,  whether  for  passage  or  commerce. 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
and,  in  point  of  extent,  the  second  in  the  Union, 
in  the  W.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  between 
lat.  36^  30^  and  40^  30'  N.,  and  long.  89^  and 
95030'  W. ;  having  N.  Iowa,  W.  unsettled  Indian 
territories,  E.  the  Alississippi  river,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
and  S.  Arkansas,  Length,  N.  to  S.,  280  m.; 
average  breadth,  230  m.  Area,  67,380  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,182,012  in  18G0.  No  part  of  this  sUte  can 
be  called  mountainous,  though  its  SW.  portion 
has  some  elevated  land.  The  country  in  the  SK. 
is  a  morass,  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  Ar- 
kansas swamp;  the  rest  of  the  surface  consists 
principally  or  rolling  prairies  continuous  with 
those  of  lllmois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  It  is  watez«d 
by  the  two  largest  rivers  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, which,  notwithstanding  its  internal  situa- 
tion, afford  it  facilities  for  communicating  with  the 
most  distant  countries :  the  Mississippi  has  a  course 
of  550  m.  along  its  E.  boundar>%  and  the  Mis- 
souri intersects  the  state  near  its  centre,  and  joins 
the  Missiiisippi  within  its  limits.  There  are  nu- 
merous tributaries  of  the  above  rivers,  which  are 
navigable  to  some  distance;  as  the  Osnge,  Ga<v- 
conade,  Grand  Kiver,  Chariton,  and  Mcrrimac. 
The  Osage  is  navigable  for  keel  boats  for  above 
200  m.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  esiiecially 
the  Missouri,  the  soil  is  deep,  and  extremely  fer- 
tile, and,  also,  in  the  alluvial  prairies  of  the  N. 
The  hill  country  is  much  less  productive,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  being  eitlier  barren  or  covered 
with  pine  woods.  But  In  those  parts  where  the 
soil  is  the  least  fertile,  mineral  products  are  abun- 
dant, and,  in  fact,  these  at  present  constitute  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  state.  Great  quantities  of 
iron  ore  and  coal  exist  throughout  the  Missouri 
valley;  and  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  manganese, 
cobalt,  arsenic,  plumbago,  nitre,  salt,  jasper,  and 
marble,  are  found  elsewhere.  The  great  mineral 
district  of  Missouri  extends  over  about  3,000  sq.  m. 
to  the  SW.  of  St.  Louis.  This  region  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  its  lead  mines.  Potosi  may 
be  considered  its  centre.  The  ora  is  the  galena 
or  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  is  found  in  detached 
masses,  yielding  from  60  to  85  per  cent  of  metaL 
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Copper,  tin,  gold,  and  silver  are  met  with  in  some 
places,  but  me  precious  metals  are  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  pay  for  their  working. 

The  agricultural  staples  consist  of  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  and  com  of  various  kinds.  Common  and 
sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  garden  vegetables,  and 
artificial  grasses  are  plentiful.  Cotton  is  cultivated 
in  the  S.,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  Laige 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  are  reared;  and 
beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  and  live  stock  constitute, 
together  with  lead,  furs,  buffalo  hides  and  tongues, 
lumber,  and  maize,  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
The  prairies  are  excellent  natural  pastures,  and 
the  business  of  rearing  cattle  is  almost  reduced  to 
the  simple  operation  of  turning  them  upon  these 
prairies,  and  letting  them  fatten  until  the  owners 
think  proper  to  claim  the  tribute  of  their  flesh. 
Some  of  the  prairies  appear  peculiarly  fitted  for 
sheep  w^alks ;  but  Fheep  are  not  yet  reared  in  any 
great  numbers,  lbs  principal  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments are  smelting  works,  forges,  shot 
factories,  &c.,  in  the  mining  district,  and  flour  and 
sawing  mills  on  the  various  rivers.  A  good  deal 
of  shot  is  annually  exported  from  Uerculaneum 
and  other  towns. 

St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial town,  and  was  formerly  the  cap. ;  but  the 
seat  of  government  has  been  removed  to  Jefferson 
city  on  the  Missouri,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
state.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  33, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  97  mems.,  both 
being  elected  by  the  white  male  citizens  21  years 
of  a^e,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  a  year 
previously  to  the  election ;  but  the  electors  of  re- 
presentatives must,  also,  have  resided  for  3  months 
m  the  CO.  for  which  they  vote.  The  senators  are 
elected  for  4  years,  and  the  representatives  for  2 : 
the  general  assembly  convenes  every  2  years.  The 
governor  and  lieut-govemor  are  chosen  b^  the 
people  eveiy  4  years,  and  are  not  again  eligible 
till  after  the  lapse  of  a  similar  period.  The  state 
is  divided  into  4  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which 
the  supreme  court  sits  twice  a  year.  There  are  11 
circuit  courts,  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  a  superintending  control  over  the  county 
courts.  The  judges  are  nominated  by  the  gover- 
nor, and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  They  hold 
ofRce  for  8  years ;  but  not  beyond  65  years  of  age. 
l-16th  part  of  the  land  of  every  township  is  ap- 
propriated by  Act  of  Congress  for  the  support  of 
primary  schools ;  and  the  salmefundf  derived  from 
the  sale  of  salt  springs,  and  other  special  funds, 
have  been  devoted  to  purposes  of  public  instruc- 
tion. St.  Louis  has  a  Catholic  university,  attended 
by  about  160  studento;  St.  Mwty'B  college,  in 
Perry  co.,  is  well  attended.  There  are  some  other 
colleges,  and  flourishing  private  seminaries  in  the 
state,  and  the  Missouri  university  has  above  100 
students.  Missouri  sends  9  representatives  to  the 
Congress  of  the  U.  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a  brisk 
traffic  in  furs  and  minerals  being  maintained  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  Indians,  induced  the 
former  to  settle  in  this  territory.  About  the  middle 
of  that  century  St  Louis,  St  Gt^n^^ve,  and  other 
towns,  were  founded  by  the  French ;  but,  in  1762, 
the  countiy  was  given  up  to  Spain.  In  1800  it 
was  restored  to  the  French,  who  ceded  it  to  the 
U.  States  in  1803.  Missouri  became  a  state  of  the 
Union  in  1821. 

Missouri  (Rivbr).    See  Mississiprr. 

MISTKETTA  (an.  Anuutra,  or  MytUtratum), 
a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  intend.  Catania, 
on  a  high  hill,  o  m.  SW.  Caronia.  Pop.  12,232  in 
1862. 

MITCHELSTOWN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Leinster,  co.  Cork,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Fun- 
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cheon,  26  m.  NNE.  Cork.  Pop.  2,920  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  of  a  well-buUt  squaze,  and  2 
principal  streets.  It  has  a  par.  church,  and  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel,  both  handsome  modem  stracturea; 
a  college,  which  maintains  12  poM  Protestuit 
gentlemen  and  18  gentlewomoi,  endowed  by  the 
Kingston  family,  a  small  barrack,  and  mvket- 
house.  A  manor  court  for  pleas  of  the  amoont  uf 
2L  is  held  every  third  Mon^y,  and  petty  aesioDs 
everv  Wednesday.  It  is  a  constabuiaiy  station. 
Markets  on  Thursdays :  fairs  on  the  10th  Jan^ 
2dth  March,  23rd  May,  30th  July,  12th  Nov.,  and 
2nd  and  6th  Dec.  Adjoining  the  town,  on  the 
W.,  is  the  magnificent  seat  of  ue  Earl  of  Kingston, 
erected  in  1823. 

MITTAU,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital 
Courland,  on  the  Aa,  26  m.  SW.  Higa,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Riga  to  Dunabuig.  Pop.  23,150  in 
1858.  The  town  is  but  indifferently  built,  the 
houses  being  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  unpaved.  It  has  a  castle,  erected 
in  1739,  which  served  in  1796  as  an  asylum  far 
Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  and  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  governor  and  the  official  authodtiea.  It 
has  a  gymnasium  and  a  good  library ;  a  theatre, 
capable  of  accommodating  3,000  spectators,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  literary  society.  The  nobility  and 
gentr}'  of  the  prov.  assemble  here  at  stated  times 
for  the  des|)atch  of  business  connected  with  the 
administration  of  ibe  prov.,  and  many  of  them 
reside  in  town  during  the  winter,  when  it  beoamea 
unusually  ^y.  Its  situation  is  low,  sandy,  and 
exposed  to  mundation. 

MOBILE,  a  city  and  sea  port  of  the  U.  SUtes 
of  N.  America,  State  Alabama,  cap.  co.  of  its  own 
name  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Mobile  river  in  MoUIe 
Bav,  176  m.  SSW.  Tuscaloosa,  and  115  m.  XKby 
E.  New  Orleans.  Pop.  21,561  in  1860.  The  town 
is  situated  on  dry  and  elevated  ground ;  hot,  being 
surrounded  by  a  low  swampy  triu:t,  it  was  form^y 
veiy  unhealthy.  But  this  *has  been  in  part  ob- 
viated by  a  system  of  drainage,  and  Mobile  is  now 
tolerably  salubrious.  Among  the  public  bttildini;^ 
are  the  court-house,  gaol,  and  chnrehes  for  Kom. 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Me- 
thodists. A  Rom.  Catholic  college  was  founded  in 
1830,  at  Spring  UiU,  about  6  m.  from  town.  It  is 
supplied  with  excellent  wat^ ,  conveyed  in  pipes 
a  distance  of  2  m. 

Mobile  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  Union 
for  the  shipping  of  cotton.  It  is,  m  fact,  the  entre- 
pdt  for  nearly  Uie  whole  of  Alabama,  and  for  parts 
of  Georgia  and  MississippL  A  light-house,  with 
a  fixed  Ught,  having  the  lantern  elevated  bb  ft. 
above  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on  Molrile  Point, 
at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  bay.  There  are  15  ft. 
water  over  the  bar  at  low  ebb  ;  but  a  ahoal 
within  the  bay  prevents  vessels  drawing  more 
than  8  or  9  fL  water  coming  to  the  town  at  ebb 
tide. 

MOCHA,  the  principal  port  in  the  Red  So, 
frequented  by  Europeans,  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
called  Yemen,  about  40  m.  N.  from  the  Stiait  of 
Bab-el-mandeb,  lat.  IS©  19*  80"  N.,  long  43°  2^ 
E.  Pop.  variously  estim.  at  from  5,000  to  7,000. 
It  is  encireled  with  walla  and  indifferently  forti- 
fied. Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  imposing,  but 
internally  it  is  poor  and  mean. 

Mocha  IB  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  dry  sandy 
plain.  It  is  built  dose  to  the  snore,  between  two 
points  of  land.  Which  project  and  form  a  bay. 
Vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  ft.  water  may 
anchor  within  this  bay  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
town ;  but  large  ships  anchor  without  the  bay  in 
the  roads,  in  5  or  7  fathoms  water;  the  grand 
mosque  bearing  ESE.,  and  the  fort  to  the  S.  of  the 
town  S.  by  £.,. distant  about  2  m.  from  the  shoce. 
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The  great  article  of  export  from  Mocha  is  coffee, 
which  ia  univerMiIly  admitted  to  be  of  the  finest 
qaalitT.  The  greater  portion  is  sent  to  Djidda 
and  Sues;  but  there  is  a  iBige  export  to  Bombay 
and  other  parts  of  India,  whence  some  is  sent  to 
Europe :  occasionally,  however,  the  exports  from 
Alocha  and  Uodeida,  direct  for  Europe,  are  very 
considenble.  Besides  coffee,  the  principal  articles 
of  export  are  dates,  a4Joue,  or  paste  made  of  dates, 
myrrh,  gum  Arabic,  olibanum,  senna  {Qutia 
Senna),  sharks  fins,  tragacanth,  homs  and  hides 
of  the  rhinoceros,  balm  of  Gilead,  ivory,  ^old 
dufit,  civet,  aloes,  and  sagapennm.  The  principal 
articles  <^  import  are  rice,  piece  goods,  iron  and 
hardware.  The  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  civet,  met 
with  at  Mocha,  are  brought  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Aby:«iinia. 

HdDBUKT,anold  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  hnnd.  Ermington,  oa  Devon,  29  m. 
SSW.  Exeter,  and  181  m.  SSW.,  London.  Pop. 
of  par.  1,612  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  5,910  acres. 
The  town,  which  is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  has 
four  {Mindpal  streets,  meeting  in  a  large  open 
market-plaoe.  The  church  is  Urge  and  well  built, 
having  a  spire  184  ft.  high :  the  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, in  the  gift  of  Eton  college,  to  which  Henry 
VI.  gare  the  estates  of  an  alien  priory  of  Benedic- 
tines that  foimcrly  stood  near  the  church.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptbts, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  have  places  of  worship. 
A  Lancastrian  school  is  attended  by  70  boys,  and 
about  80  children  receive  instruction  in  two  infant 
schoola, 

Modbnry  had  fbnnerly  a  considerable  share  in 
the  manufacture  of  seiige,  plush,  and  felt  hats; 
but  theae  branches  of  industry  have  long  decayed, 
and  the  present  inhah.  are  mostly  engaged. in 
agricoltnze  and  retail  trade.  The  town,  which  is 
a  bor.,  though  without  an  act  of  incorporation,  is 
governed  by  a  portreeve  and  other  ofiSccrs ;  and 
in  the  reign  ct  Edward  I.  it  sent  2  mems.  to  the 
II.  of  C. ;  iHit  it  afterwnrds  was  divested  of  this 
privilege,  because  of  its  inability  to  bear  the 
expense. 

MODENA  (an.  MtOtwa),  a  city  of  X.  Italy,  cap. 
cf  prov.  of  the  same  name,  in  a  fine  plain  between 
the  Panaro  and  the  Secchia,  24  m.  Wm  W.  Bologna, 
on  the  railway  from  Panna  to  Bologna.  Pop. 
58,444  in  1862.  Modena  has  a  citadel,  and  is 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  which,  however,  con- 
duce leas  to  its  strength  than  to  its  beauty.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  well  buUt,  and  clean.  It  has 
bc«n  much  improved  and  embellished  within  the 
laat  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  is  divided  into  the 
new  and  the  old  city  by  the  Strada  Maettroy  a 
part  of  the  Emilian  Way,  which  intersects  it  from 
end  to  end.  The  general  architecture  of  Modena 
is  striking  and  agreeable ;  almost  all  its  streets  are 
bordered  with  arcades  over  their  footways.  The 
fonner  ducal  palace  ia  the  finest  public  building; 
it  standa  isolated  in  the  great  square,  and,  unlike 
the  palace  of  Parma,  it  has  been  completed.  It 
had  formerly  a  noble  collection  of  paintings ;  but 
some  of  its  cheft  tFcaivre  were  purchased  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  conveyed  to  Dresden  in  1746, 
and  others  were  taken  away  by  the  French ;  still, 
however,  it  ia  one  of  the  best  collections  in  Italy. 
It  includes  works  ly  Raphael,  Carlo  Dolci,  Andrea 
del  Saito,  Guido,  Guercmo,  the  Caraod,  and  Pro- 
caocino,  the  Crucifixion  by  Pomarando,  and  a 
copy  of  the  famous  Aotte  by  Correggio.  The 
celling  of  the  gallery  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Fran- 
oesconi ;  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  recumbent 
Cleopatra  by  Canova.  The  public,  formerly  ducal, 
librarv,  known  as  Uie  BihHoteca  £atenim,  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  60,000  vols.  Two  of  the 
best  Bcholais,  and  most  laborious,  diligent,  and  able 
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writers  of  whom  Italy  has  to  boast,  Muratori  and 
TiraboBchi,  were  successively  librarians  during  the 
last  century.  In  the  square  before  the  palace  is  a 
fine  statue  of  Duke  Francis  III.,  the  founder  of  the 
university.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice 
of  considerable  antiquity  and  imposing  appear- 
ance, but  not  in  a  pure  style.  It  is  principally  re- 
markable for  a  square  marble  tower,  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  Italy,  in  which  is  kept  the  famous 
bucket,  once  the  cause  of  a  serious  feud  between 
Modena  and  Bologna,  and  which  has  been  immor- 
talised by  Tassom  in  the  Secchia  rapita.  One  of 
the  xnost  celebrated  works  of  Guido,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  formerly  adorned  the  cathe- 
dral, but  it  was  earned  off  by  the  French,  and  has 
not  been  restored.  The  churches  are  numerous ; 
but  few  deserve  notice,  except  those  of  St.  Vicenzo, 
St.  Agofitino,  and  the  Dominican  church,  with 
some  colossal  statues.  The  city  has  several  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  a  theatre,  some  public  baths, 
various  good  scientific  collections,  and  a  library 
of  80,000  vols.,  comprising  many  rare  edidons  of 
the  loth  centuiy,  and  some  valuable  MSS.  It 
is  well  supplied  with  water  by  numerous  subter- 
ranean cisterns ;  and  is  unite<l  to  the  Panaro  by  a 
canal  navigable  by  boato  of  30  tons.  Weaving 
and  spinning  silk  were  formerly  important  branches 
of  industry;  but  these  have  greatfy  declined ;  and 
manufactures  of  hemp,  woollen  cloths,  leather, 
hats,  and  glass  have,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  their 
place.  It  has  a  huge  weekly  market  for  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Mutina  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Etruscans.  It  is  said,  by  Livy,  to  have  been 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  a.  u.*  c.  669  (xxxix. 
56.) ;  and  it  is  styled  by  Cicero,  ^firmiaaiMam  et 
^endidisnmam  populi  Romam  coiomiam,*  (PhiL 
V.  9.)  A  few  Roman  antiquities,  moeUy  tombs, 
still  exist  at  Modena.  It  suffered  many  disasters 
in  the  times  of  Attila,  Odoacer,  and  the  Lombard 
kin^;  and  was  afterwards  governed  successively 
by  Its  bishop  and  magistrates,  and  belonged  to 
the  Popes,  Venetians,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  Ferrara,  before  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bouse  of  Este.  Under  the  French  it 
was  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  Panaro.  The  learned  an- 
tiquary Sigonitts,  the  poeU  Molsa  and  Tassoni,  and 
the  celebrated  anatomist  Fallopius,  were  natives 
of  Modena. 

MODICA  (an.  Motyea),  a  town  of  Italy,  island 
of  Sicily,  intend.  Syracuse,  cap.  district  of  ita 
own  name,  on  the  Scicli,  31  m.  WSW.  Syracuse. 
Pop.  30,876  in  1862.  The  town  is  situated  among 
craggy  rocks^  and  generally  ill  built.  Among  the 
pubhc  buildings  are  a  castle,  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  a  ducal  residence,  a  town-hall,  2 
hospitals,  several  public  schools,  and  a  govern- 
ment loan-bank.  The  Franciscan  convent  is  said 
to  possess  some  fine  mosaics.  In  the  adjacent 
valley  of  Ipsica  are  numerous  troglodytic  caves. 
In  1833,  a  good  many  houses  and  upwards  of  100 
persons  were  buried  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain  near 
Modica. 

The  district  of  which  this  town  ia  the  cap., 
has  an  area  of  nearly  120,000  acres,  with  several 
towns,  and  a  pop.  of  about  80,000.  It  was  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  privileges  by  Roger,  king  of 
Sicily,  the  principal  beinff  that  its  courts  of  justice 
should  be  independent  of  those  of  Sicilv. 

MOFFAT,  a  village  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  springs,  co.  Dumfries,  delightfully  situated 
on  the  Annan,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  valley, 
and  bounded,  almost  immediatelv  on  the  N.,  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  highest  in  the  S.  of 
Scotland,  45  m.  S.  Edinburgh,  and  20  m.  K.  by 
£.  Dumfries,  near  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop. 
1,462  in  1861.    The  town  is  extremely  neat,  dean* 
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and  well-built,  conBistiog  principally  of  a  wide 
street  along  the  line  of  road  from  Dumfries  to 
Edinburgh.  Latterly,  however,  or  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Caledonian  railway,  which  has  a  station 
at  fieatock  Bridge,  within  2^  m.  of  the  yiUa^e,  it 
has  been  much  enlarged ;  a  great  number  of  new 
houses  having  been  built,  partly  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  fix^  residents,  and  [mrtly  of  visitors  to 
the  wells.  In  fineness  of  situation  and  purity  of 
air,  it  is  superior  to  most  watering-places  in  the 
kingdom :  it  has  a  par.  church,  a  free  church,  a 
dissenting  chapel,  and  some  very  good  inns.  The 
mineral  springs,  which  are  sulphureous  and  chaly- 
beate, rise  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town,  on 
the  slope  of  the  adjacent  hills.  One  of  these 
springs  was  discovered  in  1633,  the  other  in  1748. 
MOGADORE,  or  MOGODOR,  called  by  the 
Moors  ShwerOf  a  sea-port  town,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic,  about  105  m. 
W.  Morocco ;  lat.  31°  60'  N.,  long.  9°  20'  W.  Pop. 
estim.  at  10,000.  It  stands  on  a  patch  of  granu- 
lar sandstone  rock,  which,  at  high  water,  is  nearly 
insulated  by  the  sea.  The  country  around  is  low, 
flat,  and  unproductive ;  so  that  vegetables  have  to 
be  brought  from  gardens  from  4  m.  to  12  m.  inland, 
and  cattle  and  poultry  from  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. Water  is  also  scarce,  and  rather  dear; 
being  either  rain  water  collected  and  preserved  in 
cisterns,  or  brought  from  a  river  about  2  m.  dis- 
tant. 'The  white  stone  buildings  give  the  town  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  divided 
into  2  contiguous  portions,  both  surrounded  by 
walls:  that  called  the  citadel,  comprises  nearly 
half  the  entire  town,  wiih  the  royal  palace,  the 
houses  of  most  of  the  governors  and  chief  officers, 
the  custom-house,  the  foreign  consulates,  and  a 
street  of  well-built  shops  of  red  sandstone,  for- 
merly occupied  by  European  traders.  The  houses 
in  this  part  are  well-built  and  lofty,  and  the  streets 
cleaner  than  in  most  other  towns  in  the  Moorish 
dominions.  The  citadel  is  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  town  by  a  high  wall,  vrith  a  strong  gate, 
which  is  closed  at  9  o*clock  every  night.  The 
other  portion  of  Mogadore  is  not  so  well  laid  out, 
nor  BO  clean,  the  Jews'  quarter,  in  particular,  being 
excessively  filthy :  it  has,  however,  a  very  exten- 
sive mosque,  with  a  high  square  tower,  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  is  entered  by  3  principal 
gates;  which,  with  many  in  the  interior,  are 
closed  at  sunset.  To  the  S.  of  the  citadel  is  what 
is  called  the  port,  being  an  inner  roadstead,  pro- 
tected by  a  rocky  island,  about  1^  m.  in  length, 
8  m.  from  the  shore.  It  has  not  more  than  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  23  ft.  when  deepest ; 
it  is  therefore  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  laige  ships 
anchoring  outside  tne  harbour,  the  long  battery 
bearing  K.,  distant  1^  m.  The  island  bounding 
the  harbour  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  a  state 
prison,  and  is  defended  by  a  few  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, ensconced  behind  mud-waU  embrasures. 
The  landing-place  is  a  long  stone  slip,  near  the 
arsenal,  protected  on  the  W.  by  a  long  battery, 
mounting  several  brass  cannon,  and  containing 
a  large  tank,  and  a  number  of  prison  cells.  The 
arsenal,  with  which  this  battery  communicates,  is 
a  really  handsome  stnicture,  consisting  of  a  laige 
range  of  bomb-proof  casemates,  flank^  at  either 
end  by  an  elegant  square  tower,  with  turrets  at 
their  angles,  connected  by  a  battery  of  2  tiers, 
having  in  its  centre  a  lofty  arched  gateway.  The 
long  battery  defending  the  whole  town  on  the  W. 
is  an  extensive  line- wall  alon^  the  shore,  crowned 
with  brass  ordnance,  and  having  beneath  a  range 
of  bomb-proof  casemates  capable  of  containing 
,  4,000  or  6,000  men.  On  the  land  side,  Mogadore 
is  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  by  a 
round  tower,  furnished  with  brass  cannon.    All 
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the  fortifications  were  erected  under  the  npef' 
intendenoe  of  a  European  engineer  in  the  hu^t 
century. 

^  The  trade  of  Mogadore  was  formerly  veiy  exten- 
sive ;  her  port  was  open  to  the  ships  of  the  different 
European  countries,  most  of  whom  had  coosnls 
here.  Most  part  of  the  commerce  between  Eunipe 
and  Morocco  is  still  carried  on  through  Mogadcnt ; 
but  England  and  Sardinia  are  the  oiuy  states  Uut 
retain  consuls.  The  principal  imports  are  Eng- 
lish woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  and  hardware,  Ger- 
man linens,  tin,  copper,  earthenware,  mirrors,  glsss^ 
sugar,  pepper,  and  paper.  The  exports  pruid- 
pally  consist  of  sweet  and  bitter  almoDds,  gum 
Arabic,  and  other  gums,  bees*  wax,  cow  and  caif 
skins,  ivoiy,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  olive  oU, 
and  dates.  Accounts  are  kept  in  MMtJudi  of  10 
ounces,  the  ounce  being  divided  into  4  UcuketU^ 
of  24  fluce  each.  The  blankeel  may  be  valued  at 
1<2.,  the  ounce  at  4d,,  and  thenutkeel,  or  ducat,  at 
3«.  4d,  The  com  measures  are,  for  the  most  pan, 
similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  quintal  «  119  IIk^ 
avoird.  The  market  lb.,  for  provisions  »  aboBt 
1|  lb.  avoird.  llie  canna,  or  cubit  »  21  FngUsii 
inches,  is  the  principal  long  measure.  Mogadore 
has  no  peculiar  manufacture,  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  excellent  woollen  cloth  of  the  country  ia  sold 
in  its  markets. 

MOGHILEF  (Pol.  Mahjflof),  a  town  of  Rossian 
Poland,  gov.  Podolia,  cap.  circ.  on  the  Dniestr,  58 
m.  ESE.  Kaminietz,  and  180  m.  SW.  Kief.  Fop. 
9,200  in  1868.  From  its  situation,  sheltered  on 
every  side  by  mountains,  its  climate  is  milder  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  Podolia ;  its  fruits  are  excellent, 
and  the  silk  worm  thrives  welL  It  has  flereral 
Greek,  Rom.  Cath.,  and  Armenian  churches,  and 
a  Greek  convent;  and  is  the  residence  of  an 
Armenian  bishop.  It  has  a  bride  trade  with  Wal- 
lachia,  and  the  adjacent  provs.,  in  raw  produee, 
and  some  well-attended  fairs. 

MOHACZ,  a  mean  but  large  viUage  of  Lover 
Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  oo.  Barany,  25  m.  E. 
by  S.  Funfkirchen.  Pop.  10,931  in  1867.  Xear 
this  village,  on  the  29th  of  August,  152G,  the 
Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magnmcent,  obtained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Hungarians.  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary,  2  archbi^ops  and  6  bishops, 
many  nobles,  and  about  22,000  private  soldiers, 
are  said  to  have  been  kUled  in  the  battle  and  the 
pursuit  In  1687,  the  Turks  were  themselves  de* 
ieated  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village  by  the  Im- 
perialists, under  the  Duke  of  Lomune. 

MOHILEF,  or  MOGHILEY  (PoL  itfaiUbr),  a 
gov.  of  European  Russia,  formerly  induded  in  the 
gov.  of  Vitepsk,  between  the  52nd  and  65th  deg^ 
of  N.  Ut.,  and  the  29th  and  dSid  of  E.  lonf?.: 
having  N.  Vitepsk,  £.  Smolensk,  S.  Tchenigor, 
and  W.  Minak.  Length,  N.  to  S.  210  m. ;  ave- 
rage breadth  nearly  §5  m.  Area,  17,470  sq.  m. 
Pop.  884,640  in  1858.  The  only  physical  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  gov.  Vitepsk  is,  that 
it  belongs  to  the  basin  of  Uie  Dniepr,  while  tbe 
latter  gov.  belongs  to  that  of  the  Dwina.  In  tbe 
N.  of  Uie  government  is  a  low  chain  of  hills,  se- 
parating the  two  river  basins;  but  the  rest  of  the 
surface  is  an  extended  plain,  partly  covered  with 
forests  and  in  many  parts  marehy.  The  coarse  of 
the  rivers  is  mostly  8. ;  the  principal,  next  to  tlx* 
Dniepr,  are  its  tributaries,  tne  Sola  and  Drouetz. 
Small  lakes  are  numerous.  The  climate  is  milder 
and  drier  than  that  of  Vitepsk.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rallv  fertile ;  and  though  agriculture  be  extremely 
backward,  nearly  four  million  nActrerte  of  comare 
annually  grown,  a  quantity  considerably  exceed- 
ing the  home  demand.  Kve,  barley,  oats,  hemp, 
and  flax  are  the  principal  products ;  and,  in  the 
gaidenSi  hops  and  pulae.    The  breeds  of  cattlt 
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and  horses  are  very  inferior;  bat  latterly  the 
sheep  have  been  unproved,  by  croesing  with  the 
breed  of  Saxony.  Goats  and  hogs  are  numerous. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  richhr  wooded  of  the  Rus- 
sian governments ;  and  its  forests,  the  produce  of 
which  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  Black  Sea, 
furnish  the  building-yards  of  Xicolaeff,  Odessa, 
and  Sevastopol,  with  timbers  and  masts  for  the 
largest  ships.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
forest  lands  belongs  to  the  crown.  Bog  iron  is 
plentiful,  but  it  is  dug  only  by  the  poorest  classes. 
In  respect  of  manufactures,  Mohilef  is  behind 
almost  all  the  other  governments  of  the  empire. 
Except  A  few  tanneries,  all  the  manufactures  are 
in  the  bands  of  the  Jews ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  some  distilleries,  and  soap  and  potash  works, 
they  are  quite  unimportant.  It  is  (Uvided  into  12 
districts ;  Mohilef,  the  cap.,  and  Mstislavl  are  the 
principal  towns.  The  inhabs.  are  mostly  Russians 
and  Jews,  with  some  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Molda- 
vians, and  Wallacks  :  their  religion  is  partlv  that 
of  the  Greek  and  partly  of  the  Roman  church, 
each  of  which  has  an  archbishop  in  the  gov. 

MoHiLBF,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  on  the  Dniepr,  85  m.  SW.  Smo- 
lensk, and  HO  m.  £.  by  S.  Minsk,  on  the  railway 
from  Dunabuis  to  OreL  Pop.  24,562  in  1858. 
Mohilef  has  a  better  appearance  than  most  Rus- 
sian towns,  many  of  its  houses  being  of  stone  or 
other  solid  materiaL  It  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ter, one  of  which  consists  of  the  kreml  or  castle, 
built  on  an  eminence,  and  two  of  the  other  quar- 
ters are  suzrounded  by  ramparts.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  a  laxge  octagonal  area,  with  neat 
(itone  buildings,  including  the  residence  of  the 
(ireek  archbishop.  It  has  at  least  20  churches, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  Greek ;  there  are  also 
severe!  convents,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  two 
synagogues.  The  government  offloes  and  maga- 
zines are  handsome  edifices.  Mohilef  is  the  head 
quarten  of  the  Russian  *  army  of  the  west,'  and 
the  seat  of  Greek  and  R.  Catholic  archbishops, 
the  Latter  having  authority  over  all  the  K  Ca- 
tholics of  Poland  and  Russia.  It  has  two  epis- 
copal seminaries,  a  gymnasium,  a  town-school, 
and  various  charitable  institutions.  The  busi- 
ness of  t^^nning  IS  extensively  carried  on ;  it  has 
an  extensive  trade  with  Riga,  K5nigsberg,  Dant- 
adc,  and  Odoaa,  to  which  it  sends  leather,  hides, 
lard,  wax,  honey,  especially  the  latter,  potash, 
hemp,  flax,  oil,  com,  and  other  raw  producto; 
receiving,  in  return,  among  other  foreign  goods, 
a  good  deal  of  thrown  silk.  The  fairs  of  Alohilef 
are  well  frequented.  The  epoch  of  its  foundation 
is  unknown.  After  several  times  changing  mas- 
tery it  was  finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  1772. 

MOISSAC,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Tarn  et  Gar 
ronne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  navigable  river  Tarn, 
crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  14  m. 
WNW.  Montauban,  and  97  m.  SE.  Bordeaux,  on 
the  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse.  Pop. 
10.445  in  1861.  The  town  is  tolenbly  well  built, 
and  has  an  el^ant  fountain  in  its  principal  square. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  place,  however, 
is  a  ruined  abbey  founded  in  the  11th  century, 
fonnerlv  possessing  great  wealth  and  importance ; 
the  buifdmga  are  of  great  extent,  but  are  for  the 
most  port  either  in  ruins,  or  converted  into  pri- 
vate dwellings.  The  church-porch  is  of  high 
antiquity,  and  has  some  curious  sculptures ;  the 
doisten  idso  are  highly  interesting,  but  the  church 
itself  is  more  modem,  and  of  a  heavy  style.  A 
good  deal  of  com  is  ground  here  for  the  use  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
wheat,  oil,  saffron,  and  wine. 

Moissac,  founded  in  the  5th  century,  appears 
from  its  walls  to  have  been  formerly  much  larger 
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than  at  present  It  suffered  severely  from  the 
religious  wars. 

MOLA  DI  BARI,  a  sea-port  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  13  m.  8W. 
Ban.  Pop.  11,884  in  1862.  The  town  consists 
of  an  old  and  a  new  division ;  the  former,  which 
has  a  castle  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
ditch,  has  narrow,  crooked,  and  gloomy  streets, 
and  poor  houses.  The  other,  or  more  modem  di- 
vision, is  comparatively  well  built  along  the  sea- 
side, and  has  three  creeks,  where  the  small  vessels 
which  firequent  the  port  load  oil,  cotton,  and 
carolM.  The  traces  of  an  unfinished  mole  show 
that  this  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  commer- 
cial importance.  The  port^  between  this  mole 
and  a  rocky  reef  to  the  N.,  is  insecure ;  but  there 
is  an  open  roadsted  on  either  side  the  town,  where 
vessels  may  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  water  with  a 
sandy  bottom. 

MOLD,  a  market  town,  par.  and  pari,  bor., 
contrib.  to  Flint,  hund.  of  its  own  luime,  oo.  Flint, 
10  m.  W.  by  S.  Chester,  and  171  m.  NW.  London, 
on  the  London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop. 
8,785  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  in  a  valley, 
close  to  the  Alyn,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills, 
is  small  and  irregularly  buUt ;  but  there  is  a  very 
handsome  town-hall,  and,  in  the  environs,  are  nu- 
merous handsome  seats  and  elegant  mansions. 
The  church,  a  large  stracture  of  the  16th  cen- 
tunr,  has  a  highly  ornamented  embattled  tower, 
and  contains  some  curious  monuments.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  Calvinists,  and  Baptists  have, 
likewise,  their  respective  places  of  worship,  with 
attached  Sunday  schools.  Within  the  par.  there 
are  extensive  coal-pits,  lead  and  iron  mines.  Mold 
was  constituted,  by  the  lieform  Act,  a  pari  bon 
contrib.  (with  six  others)  to  Flint.  Registered 
electors  in  district,  727  in  1865.  The  co.  assizes 
are  held  here.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
turday. Fairs,  Feb.  18,  March  21,  May  12,  Aug.  2, 
and  Nov.  22. 

About  1  m.  W.  ftom  the  town  is  a  noted  spot 
called  Maes-Garmon,  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained 
in  the  5th  century,  by  the  Welsh  over  the  Picts 
and  Saxons :  a  pillar,  with  an  inscription,  com- 
memorates the  event  About  Ih  m.  also,  on  the 
Chester  road,  are  some  remains  of  Offa's  Dike,  the 
ancient  boundary  between  Wales  and  England. 

MOLDAVIA.      See  Waixachia  and   Moi/- 

DAVIA. 

MOLDAU,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  and,  next  to 
the  Elbe,  the  principal  in  that  kingdom,  through 
the  S.  and  central  parts  of  which  it  Hows.  It  rises 
in  the  Bohemian  forest,  about  lat.  49^  N.  and 
long.  Id9  85'  E. ;  mns  at  fint  SE.  to  Rosenberg, 
and  thence  generally  N.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Elbe  at  Melnik,  in  about  lat  60°  20',  long.  14° 
30',  after  a  course  estimated  at  somewhat  more 
than  200  m.  It  is  properly  the  head  stream  of 
the  Elbe,  being  continuous  with  the  latter  in  a 
direct  line,  and  carrying  more  water  to  it  than 
the  river  called  the  upper  Elbe.  It  receives  the 
Woltawa,  Luschnitz,  Sazawa,  and  Berau :  lioscn- 
berg,  Budweis,  and  Prague  are  on  its  banks.  The 
Danube  and  Elbe  have  been  united  by  a  railway 
75  m.  in  length,  completed  as  early  as  1829,  from 
linz ,  in  Upper  Austria,  to  Budweis,  where  the 
Moldau  becomes  navigable  for  boats  of  from  10  to 

15  tons. 

MOLFETTA  (an.  iZespa),  a  sea-port  town  of 
S.  Italy,  prov.  Ban,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Adriatic, 

16  m.  WN  W.  Bari,  on  the  railway  to  Foggia.  Pop. 
25,884  in  1862.  Its  appearance  from  the  sea 
is  imposing ;  and  though  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty,  it  has  many  good  houses  of  stone  almost 
equal  in  beauty  to  white  marble.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, several  other  churches,  and  a  college,  and  is 
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the  see  of  a  bishop.  lU  ]X)rt,  formed  by  a  mole,  is 
sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the  N.  Oppo- 
site to  it  is  a  sandbank,  which  serves  as  a  natural 
breakwater,  the  entrances  to  the  harbour  being  at 
either  extremity  of  the  bank.  It  has  some  linen 
fabrics,  a  saltpetre  manufacture,  and  some  slips 
for  ship-building ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  shipping  of  com,  oil,  and  almonds. 

MOLTON  (SOUTm,  a  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  hund.  of  ita  own  name,  oo. 
Devon,  on  the  Mole,  24  m.  NNW.  Exeter,  and 
164  m.  N.  by  S.  London,  on  the  Taw  Vale  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  bor.  and  of  par.  8,830  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.,  6,160  acres.  ^  The  town,  occupying  an 
emmence  W.  of  the  river,  at  the  union  of  several 
high  roads,  comprises  a  laige  markets-place  and 
several  well  paved  and  lighted  streets,  the.  whole 
having  a  peculiarly  clean  and  neat  appearance. 
The  guildhall  is  a  handsome  and  commodious 
building,  near  which  b  a  small  gaoL  The  church, 
adjacent  to  the  market-place,  is  built  in  the  per- 
pendicular style :  the  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor. 
The  Independents  and  Wesleyans  have  also  their 
respective  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  three 
Sunday  schools,  attended  by  about  600  children 
of  both  sexes.  A  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1614,  is  respectably  conducted,  and  there  are  two 
other  schools  supported  by  endowments  and  sub- 
scriptions. S.  Molton  has  manufactures  of  lace, 
serges,  shalloons,  and  felts.  The  bor.  is  governed 
(according  to  the  Mun.  Reform  Act)  by  a  mayor, 
three  other  aldermen,  and  twelve  oouncillorB.  It 
is  one  of  the  polling  places  at  elections  for  the  N. 
division  of  the  co.  Quarterly  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  here,  and  a  court  of  recora  sits  once  in 
three  weeks.  Markets  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday ;  that  on  Saturday  being  one  of  the 
laigest  in  N.  Devon.  Great  markets  (not  char- 
tered as  fain),  Saturday  after  Feb.  13,  and  April 
27,  Wednesday  before  June  22,  and  after  Aug.  26, 
Saturday  before  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  12,  chiefly  for 
cattle 

MOMPOX,  orMONPOX,  a  city  of  S.  America, 
repub.  New  Granada,  and,  next  to  its  cap.,  the 
most  important  in  the  prov.  Cartagena;  on  the 
Magdalena,  about  25  m.  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Cauca ;  lat.  9©  14'  20"  N.,  long.  74P  27'  30"  W. 
Pop.  estimated  at  10,000,  or,  with  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  15,000,  The  town  is  above  a  mile  in 
length ;  the  streets  are  of  a  good  breadth,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  custom-house 
and  a  fine  quay,  built  very  high,  on  account  of 
the  floods  which  take  place  in  Dec.  Several  gun- 
boats are  stationed  here,  for  the  protection  of  the 
navigation.  Mom  pox  is  a  place  of  some  com- 
merce. The  chief  exports  are  com,  hides,  and 
Brazil  wood.  Pamplona  and  Cuenfa  transmit 
some  tobacco,  sugar,  and  chocolate  to  this  eiUre- 
pSt'y  Antioquia  sends  gold,  and  Bogota  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  Mompox  is  sur- 
rounded by  swamps,  and  liable  to  inundations; 
and  alligators  come  up  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
river  to  feed  on  the  ofial  thrown  from  the  city. 

MONACO,  a  city  and  principality  of  N.  Italy. 
The  principality,  which  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Italy,  comprises  at  present  only  the 
city  of  Monaco,  the  rest  of  the  territory,  embra- 
cing tlie  towns  and  districts  of  Mentone  and  Ro- 
quebrune,  of  a  total  area  of  52  so.  m.,  with  nearly 
10,000  souls,  having  been,  in  18d1,  purchased  by 
Napoleon  III.  firom  the  reigning  prince  of  Mo- 
naco, for  the  sum  of  4,000,000  fr.,  or  160,000/.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  pounds  sterling  per  soul. 

The  city  of  Monaco  (an.  Portug  or  Arx  Heradin 
Monaxt)  is  built  on  an  elevated  promontory 
stretching  into  the  sea,  about  9  m.  £N£.  Nice. 
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Pop.  1,020  in  1861.  It  is  walled  and  defended  br 
a  fort;  and  has  some  appearance  of  strength,  but » 
entirely  commanded  by  an  adjacent  hilL 

The  principality  of  Monaco  was  founded  in  the 
lOtJb  centuiy,  and  has  remained  ever  ainoe  ia  the 
Grimaldi  famOy.  The  reigning  prince  is  a  peer 
of  France,  with  the  tiUe  of  Due  de  ValeotiBois, 
and  usually  resides  in  Paris. 

MONAGHAN,  an  inland  oo.  of  IreUnd,prov. 
Ulster,  having  N.  Tyrone,  £.  Armagh,  S.  Uuth 
and  Meath,  and  W.  Cavan  and  Fermanagh;  area, 
318,733  aores,  of  which  9,236  are  unimpiDTed 
mountain  and  bog,  and  7,844  water.  Suifice 
hilly,  but  the  hills  are  mosdy  arable ;  soil  mode- 
rately fertile.  There  are  some  la^e,  and  a  grett 
manv  small,  estates.  The  land  is  very  mudi  sab- 
divided  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field that  the  larger  class  of  farms  do  notaven^se 
26,  nor  the  smallest  6  acres.  Oonaert  is  verf 
general  here,  and  a^cnltnre  ia  in  the  most  de- 
pressed state.  Principal  crops,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  the  latter  being  very  extensively  cultivated. 
Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  also  grown,  and  its 
culture  is  extending.  Considerable  improvoneDts 
have  latterly  been  efifected  in  the  breed  of  cauk; 
and  a  good  deal  of  butter  is  made,  thongh  there 
are  no  Luge  dairies.  Goats  are  vervgeneruly  ke|;t 
by  the  cottiers  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  Macb 
of  the  field  work  is  done  by  the  spade.  The  linen 
manufacture  was  at  one  time  very  widely  diffosed 
over  the  co.,  most  of  the  small  farmers  having 
looms;  but  this  combination  of  employmoits 
which  has  been  injurious  alike  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  is  now,  owing  to  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  machine-made  yam  and  fabrics,  greatly 
dimirushed.  The  co.  has  vast  beds  of  lunestone 
and  lead  ore,  and  indications  of  ooal  have  Iwen 
discovered.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  import' 
anoe.  Monaghan  has  5 baronies,  and  19  parishes; 
and  sends  2  mems.  to  the  H.  oi  C,  both  for  the 
CO.  Registered  electors,  5,350  in  1865.  Pdndpal 
towns,  Monaghan,  Clon«,  Carrickmacroas,  and 
Ballvbay.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  ca  had 
25,057  inhab.  houses,  25,590  familio,  and  126,483 
inhabitants,  while  in  1841  this  ca  had  85,078  in- 
hab. houses,  36,934  families,  and  200,442  inhaba. 

MoNAOHAK,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  00.  Monaghan,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
tiie  main  road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Armagh  to  LongfonL  Pop> 
3,797  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  a  central 
s<}uare,  called  the  Diamond,  with  several  direr- 
gmg  streets.  Its  public  builduigs  are  the  par. 
chturch,  Rom.  Catholic  chapel,  three  Preshvterian, 
and  two  Methodist  meeting-houses ;  the  oo.  gaol 
on  the  radiating  plan,  court-house,  diocesan  school 
for  the  sees  of  Kaphoe,  Kilmore,  and  Clogher,  a 
national  school,  a  cavalry  barrack,  a  market^ 
house,  and  the  co.  infirmaiy.  The  oorporatioii, 
consisting  of  a  provost,  12  buigeases,  and  com- 
monalty, sent  2  mems.  to  the  Inah  H.  of  C  dovn 
to  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfinmchised.  The 
assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  with  general 
sessions  4  times  a  year,  and  peUy  sessions  on 
Thursdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  station.  It  hu 
a  considerable  linen  trade,  a  large  breweiy,  and  is 
a  great  mart  for  agricultural  pr^ace.  Murkets  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdars; 
fairs  on  the  Ist  Monday  in  every  m<Hith.  The 
Ulster  canal  passes  near  the  town. 

MON  ASTIR,  or  BITOLIA,  a  town  of  Eoropean 
Turkey,  prov.  Macedonia,  can.  sanjak  of  same 
name,  on  the  Yestrizza,  82  m.  NNE.  Yanina,  and 
90  WNW.  Salonika.  Pop.  estimated  at  ld,0OO. 
It  is  the  principal  entrepdt  for  merchandise  pass- 
ing from  Albania  into  Ronmelia.  It  sulfoed  great 
injury  from  fire  in  1806. 
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MONDONEDO  (an.  Britoma),  a  city  of  Spain, 
in  Cialicia,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  SO  m.  ]nN£. 
Lu«:o,and  76  m.  W.  Onedo.  Pop.  2,452  in  1861. 
Tbe  town  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Astu- 
n:in  chain,  and  is  old  and  iiri^^larly  built.  Its 
principal  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  with  1 1 
tii^^taiiefl  and  24  canons,  a  par.  church,  2  con- 
vents, now  converted  into  hospitals,  and  a  royal 
tiemlnaiT  and  college.  Linen-weaving,  tanning, 
and  brick-making  are  the  only  branches  of  manu- 
t'a«?turing  uidustry  in  the  town ;  two  largo  fairs  are 
helil  in  May  and  Oct.,  and  the  oak-timber  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  better  adapted  for  building  than 
any  other  in  Spain. 

JlONDOVI,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Cuneo, 
on  and  round  a  bill  near  the  EUerr),  12  m.  £.  by 
S.  Cont  Pop.  16,952  in  1862.  The  town  u  di- 
vided into  four  parts;  the  town  proper,  called  the 
Piazza,  on  the  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  1,700  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  three  suburbs 
uf  Carassone,  Bred,  and  Piano  ddla  Yalle,  built 
tkiita  foot.  The  distance  between  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  the 
road  by  which  they  are  connected  is  inconve- 
niently »teep.  The  town  proper  has  a  small  citadel, 
and  is*  surrounded  with  walls  of  no  great  streni^th, 
in<«tead  of  ramparts.  It  has  a  great  number  of  re- 
ligious houses  and  churches ;  uie  latter  including 
a  cathedral,  with  a  handsome  altar  and  sacristy. 
lu  inhabs.  are  chiefly  clergy  and  country  gentry, 
and  it  has  very  little  commerce  or  wealth.  The 
Miburba,  on  the  contrary,  are  entirely  devoted  to 
trade,  and  have  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
cottons,  with  tanneries  and  iron  foiges ;  but  the 
chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  spinning  of  silk. 

Momlovi  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  several 
seminaries  of  education.  It  is  com{>aratively  mo- 
dem, having  been  founded,  according  to  an  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  chapels  in  the  cathedral, 
in  the  year  1232.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  French,  under  Marshal  Soult,  in  1799.  Bec- 
caria,  the  natural  philosopher,  was  a  native  uf 
Mondovi ;  but  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Marquis  Beccaria,  author  of  the  famous  treatise 
on  chines  and  punishments,  who  was  a  native  of 
Milan. 

MONGHIR,  or  MUNGGER,  a  town  of  British 
India,  prov.  Bahar,  distr.  Bhangulpore,  80  m.  E. 
I'atna;  iat.  25®  28'  N.,  long.  86©  26'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  30,000.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a 
bend  ^  tbe  Ganges,  and  is  of  great  extent,  its 
ramparts  being  about  1^  m.  in  length  by  1  ro.  in 
width.  Tbe  houses,  however,  are  much  scattered, 
and  in  one  quarter  only  are  so  close  as  to  resemble 
a  town.  Monghir,  while  a  British  frontier  town, 
was  a  station  of  considerable  importance.  Though 
the  houses  are  generally  small,  there  are  many 
with  an  upper  story ;  and  the  roofs,  instead  of  the 
flat  terrace  or  thatch,  as  in  Bengal,  are  generally 
sloping  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  principal 
edifioea  are  an  old  Hindoo  temple,  now  occupied 
by  some  invalid  soldiers ;  an  elegant  small  mosque ; 
tlie  residences  of  the  commandant  and  other  mili- 
tary officers ;  and  the  remains  of  a  palace  built 
by  a  brother  of  Aurungzebe.  The  place  has  been 
from  verr  early  antiquity  celebrated  for  its  smiths, 
who  derived  their  art  irom  the  Hindoo  Vulcan, 
who  had  been  solemnly  worshipped,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  workshop  here.  Monghir  has 
also  excellent  gardeners  and  tailors.  A  great  deal 
of  clothing  for  the  native  army  is  made  here,  with 
shoes  in  the  native  and  European  fashion,  furni- 
ture, palanquins,  and  carriages.  There  are  several 
native  schools,  and  the  town  is  a  station  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

MONGOLIA,  an  extensive  tract  of  cotmtry  in 
the  NE.  part,  of  Asia,  and  one  of  the  colonial  jios- 
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sessions  of  China,  between  the  3oth  and  62nd 
degs.  of  N.  Iat,  and  the  82nd  and  123rd  of  E. 
long. ;  being  bounded  N.  bv  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk, 
NE.  and  E.  by  Manchooria,'  S.  by  China,  and  W. 
by  Chinese  Tartary.  Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  about 
1,700  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  1,000  m.;  area,  about 
1,400,000  sq.  m.    I'he  limits,  however,  are  subject, 
in  consequence  of  wars  among  the  tribes,  to  con- 
stant and  great  variation.    Pop.  conjectured  to 
be  about  2,000,000.    Mongolia  may  be  generally 
described  as  an  elevated  plain,  almost  destitute 
either  of  wood  or  water,  enclosed  southward  by 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  northward  by  va- 
rious offsets  belonging  to  the  ^reat  Altaic  range. 
The  central  part  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by  the 
great  sandy  desert,  or  Ta-Gobi,  wldch  stretches 
from  S\V.  to  NE.  about  1,200  m.,  with  a  breadth, 
in  some  parts,  of  from  600  to  700  m.    (See  Asia.) 
Tlie  most  desolate  part  of  the  Gobi  is  called,  by 
the  Chinese,  the  Shamo,  or  sand  sea,  from  its  sur- 
face consisting  of  moveable  sand.    The  desert  is, 
however,  intersected  by  some  comparatively  fertile 
tracts,  and  in  other  parts  a  few  stunted  trees  are 
met  with.    The  chief  mountains  of  this  region 
are,  1.  the  Altai  and  its  various  subordinate  chains, 
extending  eastwanl.  under  the  names  of  Tangon, 
Khangai,  and  Kente,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Amour,  by  which  the  range  is  deflected  northward, 
and  joins  the  Yablonoi-khrebet ;   2.  the  Tchos- 
taioola  and  Inchan  ranees,  which  commence  in 
Iat.  420  N.,  long.  107©  E.,  and  curve  NNE.  and 
northward  as  far  as  the  Amour,  in  Iat.  53°  N., 
where  they  join  the  Altai.    The  mountains  of 
Inner  Mongolia  are  very  little  known.   The  rivers 
are  numerous,  chiefly  in  the  N.,  belonging  to  the 
basins  either  of  the  Irtish  or  Amour.    Connected 
with  the  former  are  the  Selenga,  Orkhon,  and 
Tula,  which  unite  their  streams  and  flow  into  lake 
Baikal ;  the  Keroulun  and  Onon,  which  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amour,  rise  near  each  other  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Kente  range,  and,  Uking  a  NE. 
course,  unite  in  Iat.  589  30'  N,  and  long.  12 1°  E. 
In  the  S.  are  the  Leaou-  ho,  rising  on  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Irchan  range,  and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Leaou-tong,  and  several  rivers  in  the  region  of 
Koko-nor,  some  independent  and  connected  only 
with  lakes,  but  others  tributary  to  the  Hoang-ho. 
The  chief  lakes  S.  of  the  great  Gobi  desert  are 
Koko-nor,  the  Oring,  and  Dzaring,  the  two  latter 
being  near  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho.    Inner 
Mongolia  has  no  lakes  of  any  importance,  and 
those  in  the  N.  region,  inhabited  by  the  Kalkas, 
are  of  inferior  size ;  but  Kobdo,  the  N W.  district, 
is  a  country  of  lakes  as  well  as  mountains,  the 
principal  being  Upsa-nor,  Altai-nor,  and  that  called 
the  Ike-aral-nor,  wliich  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Diabkan,  the  largest  internal  river  of  Mongolia. 
The  air  of  this  country  is  cold,  owing  chiefly  to 
its  great  elevation,  but  also  to  the  abundance  of 
sulphate  of  natron,  with  which  the  steppes  are  in 
many  parts  covered.    Great  quantities  of  snow 
and  rain  fall  in  the  Kalkas  country,  where,  idso, 
fogs  and  heavy  dews,  with  cold  mornings,  are 
common  in  the  height  of  summer.    There  is  no 
great  diversity  of  soil  throughout  this  vast  terri- 
tory, which  is  generally  sandy,  stony,  and  barren. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  mountain  valleys 
abound  in  good  pastures,  and  in  some  places  there 
is  land  flt  for  tillage.    The  N.  part  of  the  Kalkas 
region,  in  particular,  is  well  wooded,  and  would 
be  very  smtable  for  agriculture;  but  the  people 
are  wholly  nomad,  and  averse  to  the  formation  of 
permanent  settlements.    The  S.  sides  of  the  Altai 
abound  also  with  gold  and  silver,  but  the  Mongols 
seem  entirely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  working  of  mines.    S.  of  Ourga,  in 
Ut.  47<^  N.,  begin  the  arid  steppes  of  Gobi :  the 
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soil  is  gravelly,  pasturage  and  water  arc  rare,  the 
grass  is  short  and  poor;  yet  in  these  tracts,  so 
little  favoured  by  nature,  are  to  be  seen  numerous 
herds  of  large  camels,  vigorous  horses  and  oxen, 
with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  steppes  abound  in  salt,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere is  dry  and  bracing;  but  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  wood,  and  the  ground  is  quite  unfit 
fur  agriculture.  Caravans  are  liable  to  great  hard- 
ships in  passing  through  the  desert,  owing  to  the 
want  of  water  and  pasturage :  the  valleys,  hills, 
and  mountains  offer  nothing  to  the  view  but  a 
yellow  sand.  S.  of  the  89th  parallel  the  arid  soil 
ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  lands  well  watered  by 
rivers,  and  pretty  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 
Wheat  is  raised  by  the  Mongols  of  Roko-nor,  and 
also  by  those  Uvmg  more  eastward,  in  the  fertUe 
districts  near  the  great  wall  of  China.  The  people, 
however,  generally  speaking,  are  too  indolent  to 
be  good  cmtivators :  they  sow  millet,  barley,  and 
wheat,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  in  the  most 
careless  manner.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  pass  their 
whole  lives  in  the  open  air,  on  the  steppes,  and 
disdain  the  laborioua  occapation  of  cultivating  the 

ground. 

*  When  we  asked  them,'  says  Du  Halde,  *  whv 
they  did  not  raise  even  a  few  vegetables  in  small 
enclosures,  their  prompt  reply  was,  that  herbs 
were  the  food  of  animals,  whose  flesh  was  the  only 
proper  support  of  man.*  (Desc.  de  la  Chine,  iv. 
88.)  In  uict,  so  great  is  their  love  of  idleness, 
that,  even  in  those  countries  which  abound  with 
wood  and  pasturage,  they  never  make  any  pro- 
\'iaion  for  the  winter,  except,  peihapa,  a  few  stacks 
of  hay ;  and,  conseauentlv,  when  there  is  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  and  the  cold  is  severe,  they  some- 
times lose  nine-tenths  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 
The  quadrupeds  of  Mongolia  are  the  wild  horse, 
wild  boar,  stag,  goats  of  various  kinds,  bears, 
wolves,  hares,  foxes,  sables,  and  squirrels:  the 
birds  are  cranes,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  moor-fowl, 
quails,  and  swans.  Of  the  domestic  anunals  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  hoTBe,  though  small 
and  shabby-looking,  is  strong  and  spirited;  that 
the  camels  have  two  humps ;  and  that  the  sheep 
are  white,  with  long  black  ears,  and  furnish  very 
delicate  meat.  The  Mongols  have  dogs,  but  very 
few  cats  ;  and  mules,  as  well  as  asses,  are  bred  in 
large  quantities  by  the  tribe  of  Karatchin,  unme- 
diatelyN.  of  the  great  walL  ,    ^ 

Mongolia  is  composed  of  26  aTmaks  or  prma- 
palities,  all  recognising  the  sovereignty  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  each  governed  by  one  of 
its  oldest  princes,  called  taidthi;  The  division  of 
the  Mongol  hordes  is  founded  on  the  necessity  of 
a  military  administration ;  but  all  the  officers  su- 
perintend likewise  the  direction  of  civil  affairs. 
According  to  this  miliUry  division  (introduced  by 
the  Mandioos),  the  whole  nation  is  divided  into 
136  banners,  which  are  a«iin  subdivided  inta  regi- 
ments and  companies.  Each  Mongol  is  bound  to 
serve  as  a  horseman  from  his  18th  to  his  60th 
year.  The  property  of  the  soil  is  in  the  princes, 
to  whom  their  subjects  pay  a  moderate  contribu- 
tion of  cattle,  supplying  them  also  with  servants 
and  shepherds  for  guarding  their  flocks  and  herds. 
These  princes  decide  in  the  last  instance  all  disputes 
l)ctween  their  subjects,  according  to  the  laws  esta- 
blished to  preserve  order  in  their  armies;  but  the 
supreme  administTation  is  confided  to  the  tribunal 
of  foreign  affairs  at  Pekin,  which  appoints  in- 
spectors-general for  the  different  principalities; 
these  are  always  chosen  from  the  Manchoo  nation. 
With  respect  to  the  attachment  of  the  Mongols 
to  the  present  Manchoo  dynasty  of  China  fTa- 
Thsing),  it  is  difficult  to  speak  positively.  The 
Mongols  still  maintain  their  ancient  hatred  of  the 


Chinese,  and  though  the  latter  have  been  enabled 
to  subdue  the  waruke  spirit  of  these  nomads,  and 
to  declare  them  tributarv,  the  court  of  Pekin  sends 
to  Mongolia  about  ten  times  the  value  of  the  tri- 
bute received  from  it,  under  pretext  of  rewarding 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  its  princes  and  militaiy 
offioerSb  Thus  the  native  Mongol  chiefs  are  bribed 
into  subjection  and  obedience;  Imt  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  vigilantlv  watdied  by  Uie'Manchi*) 
inspectors,  and  any  misconduct  or  show  of  o^ipo- 
sition  is  speedily  visited  by  an  abridgment  at 
deprivation  of  their  usual  presents.  The  relif;ion 
of  the  Mongols  is  Buddhism,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  seventeenUi  century.  Hie 
temples  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  the  lamas  moch 
distinguished  from  the  common  people  by  their 
knowledge  and  morals^  They  learn  to  read  Ti- 
betian,  because  the  sacred  books  and  services  are 
copied  and  printed  in  those  characterB;  bat  few  of 
them  are  even  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, or  know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
religious  ceremonies.  The  lamas  observe  celibacr, 
and  follow  a  strictly  monastic  life :  there  are  abo 
female  recluses,  who  submit  to  an  austere  and 
holy  life ;  but  some  are  married. 

The  proper  or  £.  Mongols  are  divided  into  thrre 
great  nations ;  the  Kalkas,  northward,  the  Tshak- 
hars,  near  the  wall  of  China,  and  the  Sunnit,  who 
range  over  the  ^reat  desert  of  Gobi  Their  phy- 
sical conformation,  language,  general  habits,  and 
history,  have  already  been  described  at  some  luigth 
in  the  article  Asia,  in  this  work,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  these  particulars.  The  dress 
of  the  men  is  vcsy  simple,  consisting  of  a  bn^ 
dark-blue  robe,  eidier  of  cotton  or  cbth,  secured 
by  a  leather  girdle;  their  shirts  and  under  gar- 
ments are  of  coloured  nankeen,  their  boots  of 
leather,  and  very  thick :  in  winter  they  wear  pe- 
lisses of  sheep-skin  and  fur  caps.  The  oostoroe  of 
the  women  resembles,  in  many  respects,  that  of 
the  meiL  The  saddles  and  bridles  of  the  Mongob 
are  furnished  with  capper  or  silver.  A  bow  and 
arrows,  with  a  short  swovd,  are  the  arms  of  a 
soldier ;  and  muskets  or  rifles  are  used  only  in  the 
chase.  Their  tents  consist,  like  those  of  the  Khir- 
giz,  of  a  skeleton  of  osier,  covered  with  felt,  of 
which  there  are  in  winter  three  layen :  the  door 
Gommoidy  faces  the  S. ;  the  hearth  is  in  the  centre ; 
and  the  right  side,  near  the  entrance,  beknigs  to 
the  women.  The  tents  of  the  common  people  are 
low,  close,  and  disagreeable ;  but  those  of^the  richer 
Mongols  are  spacious  and  lofty,  comprising  two  or 
three  distinct  apartments,  the  best  of  which  U 
covered  with  a  Persian  or  Turicish  carpet  Milk, 
cheese,  and  butter,  with  a  little  mutton  and  game, 
form  the  chief  food  of  this  robust  and  acUve  nation : 
brick-tea  is  the  principal  beverage  of  the  rich  ai 
well  as  the  poor.  In  summer,  also,  they  drink 
airakf  a  fermented  liquor  made  firom  milk,  besides 
iioundu  and  brandy,  purchased  from  the  Cbincstr. 
Hunting:,  horse-racing,  wrestling,  and  archery  ac 
their  chief  amusements :  they  seem  to  hare  no 
idea  of  dancing,  but  their  songs  are  poetical  and 
highly  characteristic.  The  Mongols  many  vooog : 
a  plurality  of  wives  is  not  fortndden,  and  <£lvon:M 
are  frequent,  the  least  discontent  on  either  side 
being  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  Uie  step.  Tbey 
generally  bury  their  dead,  but  sometimeB  bom 
them,  and  occasionally  even  leave  them  exposed 
to  the  birds  and  wild  beasts.  Almost  every  Mongol 
is  a  skilful  warrior  and  huntsman ;  but  there  sie 
very  few  workmen  or  artificers;  and, on  examining; 
his  dress,  furniture,  and  saddle,  we  find  that  he  » 
supplied  with  everything  by  the  Chinese,  who  give 
in  exchange  for  horses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep, 
large  quantities  of  brick-tea,  tobacco,  brandy,  silk. 
cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  boots,  and  yarioos  nten- 
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Bils  in  iron,  tin,  and  copper.  To  cany  on  this  trade, 
tlie  Chinese  go  to  Mongolia  to  the  towns  of  Dolon- 
nor  and  Kal^w,  or  to  the  great  entrepots  of  Kiakhta 
and  Onzga,  in  the  country  of  the  Kalkaa.  The 
3f  ongols  receive  considerable  profits  from  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  through  their  country:  payment 
is  made  by  the  Chinese  sometimes  in  suyer,  but 
more  frequently  in  articles  of  merchandise. 

MONMOUtH,  a  marit.  co.  in  the  W.  of  Eng- 
land, adjoining  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Breck- 
n<>ck  and  Hereford ;  £.  Gloucester,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Wye ;  S.  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
and  W.  Glamoigan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Rumney.  Area,  576  sq.  m.,  or  808,399  acres, 
of  which  270,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow, 
and  pasture.  It  b  divided  into  two  not  very  un- 
equal parU  by  the  Usk,  which  flows  through  it 
from  N.  to  S. ;  the  tract  to  the  W.  of  that  river 
being  comparatively  rugged  and  mountainous,  and 
that  to  the  £.  comparatively  level  and  well- wooded. 
The  S.  part  of  both  divisions  along  the  Bristol 
Channel,  contains  large  tracts  of  manhv  land ;  in 
some  parts  of  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  sou;  and  in 
others,  of  a  black  peat  earth.  Large  embankments 
have  beoi  raised  in  different  places  along  the  shore, 
to  protect  the  marsh  land  from  inundation,  llie 
soil,  which  is  in  general  grx>d,  mostly  consists,  in 
the  elevated  grounds,  of  a  red  sandy  loam,  and  in 
the  vallevB  of  a  red  clay;  the  substratum  is  fre- 
quently fimestone.  The  arable  Und  is  generally 
clean,  and  in  good  order;  but  the  rotation  of  crops 
might  be  a  good  deal  improved.  Draining  is 
extensirely  practised.  Cattle  principally  of  the 
Hereford  breed,  and  inferior  only  to  the  same 
breed  in  their  native  oo.  There  are  numerous  or- 
chards ;  and^  in  a  few  places,  hops  are  cultivated. 
Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  from  170,000  to 
180,000.  There  are  some  large  estates ;  but  pro- 
perty is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  subdivided. 
Tbe'size  of  farms  varies  from  60  to  300  acres,  140 
acres  being  supposed  to  be  about  the  average. 
They  are  generally  held  at  will,  and  the  want  of 
leases  is  much  and  j  ustly  complained  of.  Principal 
minerals,  coal,  iron,  and  limestone.  The  abun- 
dance of  these  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
many  verv  extensive  iron  works,  especially  in  the 
N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  which  are  estimated 
to  produce  about  200,000  tons  of  iron.  The  access 
to  the  mines  has  been  facilitated  by  tlie  formation 
of  canals  and  railways.  A  good  deal  of  flannel 
is  made  in  different  parts  of  the  oo.  Besides  the 
Wye,  Usk,  and  Bumney,  it  is  watered  by  the 
Avon,  Sirhowey,  and  Ebwy.  Monmouth  has  6 
hundreds  and  127  parishes,  and  sends  4  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  vis.  2  for  the  co.,  and  2  for  the  bor. 
of  Monmou^  Registered  decton  for  the  co., 
4,909  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had 
83,077  inhab.  houses,  and  174,633  inhabitants; 
while,  in  1841,  Monmouth  had  24,944  inhab.  houses, 
and  134,355  inhabitants. 

MoifMooTH,  a  parL  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  hund.  Skenferth, 
on  the  Wye,  25  m.  N.  by  W.  Bristol,  112  m.  W. 
by  N.  London  by  road,  and  144  m.  by  Great 
^^''estem  and  South  Wales  railwa>[.  Pop.  5,783 
in  1 86 1 .  The  town,  which  is  well  built,  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas,  comprises  a  principal  avenue, 
with  other  smaller  streets,  one  of  which  leads  to 
an  old  stone  bridge  over  the  Wye.  The  guildhall, 
in  the  market-place,  is  a  neat  and  commodious 
edifice ;  and  at  the  X.  end  of  the  town  is  a  prison, 
externally  of  imposing  appearance.  The  par. 
church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1740,  has  a  spire  200  ft 
in  height;  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  duRe  of  Beaufort.  Another  church  stands  at 
the  SW.  angle  of  the  town,  besides  which  there 
are  four  phioes  of  wonhip  for  Dissenters,  with  at- 
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*  tached  Sunday  schools.  A  free  grammar  school 
was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  an 
infant  school  has  recently  been  o})encd,  and  there 
is  a  large  almshouse  for  20  old  men  and  women. 
The  town  is  not  flourishing  in  appearance,  and,  in 
point  of  prosperity,  is  said  to  be  almost  stationary. 
Independently  of  the  conversion  of  pig-iron  into 
bars,  and  of  tin  plates,  the  chief  trade  of  Mon- 
mouth consists  in  the  export  of  bark  and  timber 
to  Bristol  and  Ireland,  and  the  general  supply  of 
the  neighbouring  agricultural  districts.  Coal,  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  is  obtained  from  the  forest 
of  Dean.  Woollen  caps  were  once  largely  manu- 
factured M  Monmouth,  They  are  referred  to  bv 
Sliakspoare  (Henry  V.,  act  y.  scene  7) ;  and  it 
was  ordered  by  the  act  18  Elizabeth,  cap.  19,  that 
they  should  be  universally  worn  on  Sundays  and 
holydays. 

Monmouth,  which  was  first  incorporated  in  1550, 
has  been  governed  since  the  passing  of  the  Mun. 
Reform  Act  by  a  mayor  and  3  otlier  aldermen,  with 
12  councillors :  it  hss  likewise  a  commision  of  the 
peace,  under  a  recorder.  The  bor.,  in  conjuncrion 
with  Usk  and  Ne^vport,  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  27th  Henry  VIII.,  the  right  of 
election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in 
buigesses  residing  within  7  m.  of  the  bor.  The 
electoral  limits  were  left  unchanged  by  the  Boun- 
dary Act;  and  in  1865  Monmouth,  with  its  con- 
trib.  bors. ,  had  1 ,8 1 2  registered  electors.  1 1  is  also 
the  principal  polling-place  and  election-town  for 
mems.  of  the  co.,  as  well  as  the  cbidf  town  of  a 
poor-law  union.  M arkcts  on  Saturday ;  wool  fairs, 
\\Tiit-Tuesday,  June  18,  and  Sept.  4. 

MONOPOLl,  a  sea-port  city  of  South  luly, 
prov.  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  27  m.  SE.  by  E.  Bari, 
and  32  m.  NNK  Taranto.  Pop.  20,205  in  1862. 
The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  Surrounded  by 
a  wall,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle.  It  is  ap- 
proached from  the  N.  by  a  newly-built  suburb, 
the  small  but  regular  houses  of  which  have  each 
a  neat  garden.  The  city  has  several  churches, 
including  a  cathedral,  which  has  a  fine  painting 
of  St.  Sebastian  by  Palma,  and  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  enriched  with  inlaid  marbles 
of  all  colours.  The  town  has  2  ports  capable  of 
accommodating  vessels  of  large  size;  but  the 
deepest  is  open  to  the  N.,  and  is  consequently 
exposed  to  the  Bora,  or  NE.  wind,  which  often 
blows  in  the  Adriatic  with  much  violence.  Mo- 
nopoli  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths, 
and  some  trade  in  wine  and  oUves.  It  is  not 
very  ancient,  being  probably  built  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  lower  empire,  partly  with  the  ruins  of 
Effnatia^  which  »tood  about  3  m.  SE.,  and  some 
traces  of  which  still  exist 

MONREALE,  a  city  of  Italy,  ishind  of  Sicily, 
prov.  Palermo,  on  a  steep  hill,  4  m.  SW.  Palermo, 
with  which  city  it  communicates  by  a  good  road  and 
causeway.  Pop.  15,638  in  1862.  Monreale,  though 
not  a  fine  town,  has  several  remarkable  edifice*^ 
The  cathedral,  a  large  edifice  founded  in  1174, 
ranks  next,  after  that  of  the  cap.:  for  though 
heavy,  and  without  symmetry,  it  has  an  imposing 
appearance.  Its  architecture  is  a  mixture  of  Lower 
Greek  and  Saracenic,  and  its.  interior,  above  the 
pillars  and  arches,  is  wholly  incrusted  with  mosaic 
work,  representing^  different  subjects  from  the 
Bible.  A  destructive  fire,  in  1811,  did  great  in- 
lury  to  the  structure ;  but  the  portions  destroyed 
have  been  since  rebuilt  exactly  in  the  former* 
style.  An  adioining  Benedictine  convent  has  a 
magnificent  cloister,  a  large  library,  a  collection 
of  coins,  and  numerous  paintinp,*including  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  Sicilian  artist,  Novelii 
Monrealese.  Near  the  town  is  also  another  rich 
Benedictine  establishment,  founded  by  Pope  Gre- 
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gory  the  Great  Monreale  is  healthy,  and  com- 
mands fine  prospectg.  Its  vicinity  is  very  fer- 
tile ;  com,  oil,  and  fniit  being  exported  from  it  to 
Naple;*.  Genoa,  and  other  parts  ot  luly. 

MONS  (Flem.  Berghen),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  Hainault,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Trouille,  by  which  it  is  separated  into  2  parts, 
82  m.  SW.  brussels,  and  20  m.  ENE.  Valenciennes, 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  Pop. 
27,341  in  1862.  The  town  is  built  pirtly  on  level 
ground,  and  partly  on  the  decli\nty  of  a  hill, 
crowned  by  a  lofty  tower,  rebuilt  in  16G2  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Julius  Oesar.  Mons  has  been,  since  1818, 
when  its  works  were  considerably  augmented  and 
strengthened,  one  of  the  principal  Belgian  for- 
tresses. Its  walls  are  fianaed  with  14  bastions, 
and  on  its  £.  sides  are  two  extensive  pools,  by 
the  aid  of  which,  and  the  river,  its  ditches  may 
be  easily  filled,  and  the  environs  laid  under  water. 
Without  the  walls  are  several  suburbs.  The  town 
is  entered  by  five  gates;  several  of  its  streets 
are  steep  and  winding,  but  they  arc  in  general 
wide,  clean,  well  pav^,  and  bordered  with  good 
houses,  many  of  which  are  of  stone.  It  has  several 
good  squares:  of  these  the  Place  (TArmeSf  or 
great  market-place,  is  the  principal,  and  has  in  it 
the  government-house,  and  the  hall  of  the  pro- 
%'incial  council.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with 
trees,  forming  pleasant  promenades ;  and  within 
the  precincts  of  the  citadel  is  a  garden  open  to 
the  public.  The  Trouille  is  here  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  and  numerous  stone  pumps  supply  the 
town  with  water.  The  town-ball,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  Vandermaelen,  in  1440,  is  a  large 
Gothic  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  fine  cupola.  The 
church  of  St.  Waudru,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel 
founded  by  that  saint  in  the  7th  century,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Elizabeth  is  also  handsome  in  some  of  its 
parts,  but  it  has  the  incongruity  of  Gothic  pillars 
supporting  Corinthian  capitals.  The  court-house, 
the  new  college,  the  military  hospital  designed 
by  Yauban,  the  arwnal,  the  new  barracks,  the 
theatre,  and  the  academy  of  arts,  are  among  the 
most  conspicuous  public  buildings.  There  are 
civil,  orphan,  foundling,  and  other  hospitals,  a 
house  of  correction,  a  workhouse,  various  asylums, 
a  government  loan-bank,  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

Mons  is  the  residence  of  a  civil  governor,  and 
of  a  provincial  and  a  municipal  military  com- 
mandant, and  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce. It  had  formerly  a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  lace,  now  much  decayed,  and  several  sugar 
refineries,  which  have  been  abandoned.  It  still, 
however,  produces  some  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
gloves,  cutlery,  hardware,  soap,  and  Wnegar;  and 
has  copper  and  lead  foundnes,  and  fiour-mills; 
but  its  cnief  source  of  wealth  is  in  the  numerous 
and  productive  coal  mines  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  which  employ  a  great  number  of 
workmen  and  steam-engines.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive bleaching  grounds  in  the  vicinity.  The 
coal  from  Mons  is  sent  in  part  to  Paris,  by  a  long 
line  of  internal  navigation,  of  which  the  canal 
from  Mons  to  Cond^  forms  a  part.  This  canal, 
commenced  by  the  French  in  1807,  and  finished 
.in  1814,  is  perfectly  straight,  15  m.  in  length, 
with  7  locks,  and  at  Cond^  joins  the  Scheldt 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  Belgian  territory ; 
but  a  new  branch  of  the  Canal  tTAntoine  has  been 
recently  cut  from  it,  avoiding  France  altogether, 
and  entering  the  Scheldt  not  far  from  Toumay. 

Mons  has  sustained  many  sieges.  It  was  taken 
in  1691,  by  Louis  XIY.,  after  an  obstinate  de- 
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fence;  and  was  occupied  by  Eugene  and  Mari- 
borough  in  1709.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.  demo- 
lished its  former  fortifications  in  1784.  Daring 
the  French  ascendancy  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep. 
of  Jemmappes. 

MONTAGNANA,  a  town  of  Austrian  lulv, 
deleg.  Padua,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Frassina,  22  m. 
SE.  Padua.  Pop.  7,657  in  1862.  The  town  » 
walled;  and  has  a  castle,  several  chnrch<>3.  a 
hospital,  and  a  high  female  school.  It  has  mana- 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  stulTs,  hats,  aod 
leather,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultnral  {MwitK^, 
It  has  several  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts 
from  Nov.  25  to  Dec  24.  The  hemp  grown  ia 
the  vicinity  of  this  town  ia  esteemed  the  best  in 
Northern  Italy. 

MONTAfi6lS,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Loiret. 
cap.  arrond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  canals  of 
Orleans,  Briare  and  Loing,  39  m.  £.  by  N.  Orleans. 
Pop.  8,010  in  1861.  Though  ill-laid  out  it  is 
pretty  well  built ;  it  is  in  part  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  and  has  the  ruins  of  a  large  castle,  in  which 
the  French  kings  often  held  their  court  Tht 
roLT.  church  is  remarkable  for  the  elevation  and 
boldness  of  its  pillars  and  nave.  Montaigis  has 
2  hospitals,  a  small  theatre,  and  manntactnres  of 
coarse  woollen  cloths. 

MONTAUBAN.  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Taro- 
et-Garonne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  banks  of  the  Tarn,  crossed  here  by 
a  brick  bridge  of  7  arches,  122  m.  ESE.  Botdeanx. 
on  the  railway  from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux.  Popi 
27,054  in  186*1.    The  town,  properly  so  called,  is 
small,  and  irregularly  laid  out,  with  narrow  ill- 
paved  streets,  lined  by  oid  houses  having  pnn 
jecting  gables;  but  the  suburbs,  which  are  of 
considerable  extent,  present  a  totally  diffimnt 
appearance,  having  straight,  wide,  and  regular 
streets,  with  new,  large,  and  elegant  mansiona. 
It  has  three  public  squares ;  that  of  the  Prefecture, 
the  Flace-dTArmea,  and  the  Place  Impaiaky  the 
last  of  which  is  spacious,  and  has  many  handsome 
houses.    The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  ca- 
thedral, a  cruciform  structure  with  2  towers;  the 
town-hall,  a  large  and  fine  square  edifice;  the 
church  of  St  James,  with  a  lofW  brick  tower  and 
steeple ;  the  prefecture,  bishop's  palace,  the  public 
librar}'  with  11,000  vols.,  a  small  theatre,  and 
several  hotels.    Near  the  prefecture  commences  a 
noble  avenue,  shaded  with  6  rows  of  acacias, 
leading  to  the  terraces  of  some  adjacent  prome- 
nades, which  command  extensive  prosfxcts  of  the 
surrounding  country.    The  beautiful  situation  of 
Montauban,  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  the 
good  quality,  as  well  as  abundance,  or  its  water, 
and  the  cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
render  it  a  pleasant  and  favourite  retreat  for 
persons  of  small  fortune.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  a  chamber 
of   manufactures,  a  society  of  agricnltvre  and 
science,  and  a  communal  a>llege.    It  has  manu- 
factures of  serges,  flannels,  coarse  cotton  fabncs, 
and  silk  stockings,  earthenware,  soap,  brandy, 
starch,  leather,  and  beer.    It  likewise  carries  on  a 
considerable  retail  trade,  and  is  a  large  entrepot 
for  com. 

Montauban  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  and  owes  its  foundation  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  the 
oppressed  vassals  of  certain  butma,  who  claimed, 
among  other  privileges,  that  of  pr^Hbatitm.  It 
afterwards  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  i\s 
early  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Haguenot«, 
andits  great  sufferings  in  thdr  behalf.  In  1621  it 
successfully  resistctl  an  army  under  Louis  XIII.: 
but  a  few  years  subsequently,  after  the  siege  of 
Rochelle,  it  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to 
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that  monarch.  A  few  yean  after  it  was  exposed 
to  the  drawmnadesy  that  disgraced  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV;  This  was  the  last  disastrous  event 
connected  with  the  town,  which  has  since  gra- 
dually risen  to  its  present  importance. 

MONTBRISON  (an.  Motu  Briao),  an  ancient 
town  of  France,  dep.  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. 
237  m.  SSE.  Paris,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  rail- 
way from  Lyons  to  Le  Pny.  Pop.  7,201  in  1861. 
The  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and  is  irregularly 
laid  out  with  narrow  streets  and  low  shabby 
houses.  A  cathedral,  founded  in  1205,  and  still 
in  an  unfinished  state,  a  prefecture,  hospital, 
college,  with  a  library  of  15,000  toIs.,  theatre, 
corn-exchange,  and  mfanlry  barracks  are  the 
principal  buildings;  but  the  cathedral  only  has 
any  architectural  beauty.  Though  the  cap.  of  a 
dep.,  and  the  seat  of  a  tribtinal  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  and  of  a  society  of  a^cul- 
ture,  Montbrison  is  very  unimportant,  havmg  no 
manufactures,  and  only  a  limited  retail  trade. 

MONT-DE-MARSAN,  a  town  of  France,  cap. 
d^p.  Landes,  64  m.  S.  Bordeaux,  on  the  railway 
from  Bordeaux  to  Tarbes.  Pop.  6,574  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  declivity 
close  to  the  navigable  river  Midouze  (crossed  here 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches),  and  is  ciean, 
w'ell-paved,  and  regularly  laid  out,  the  principal 
boildmgs  being  the  par.  church,  townhidl,  court 
of  justice,  coUcige,  public  baths,  barracks,  a  small 
theatre,  and  a  library  with  1,300  vols.  The 
suburbs  are  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in 
walks.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  blankets,  and  sail-cloth ;  and  some  trade, 
with  Bayonne,  in  wine  and  brandy.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  a 
society  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

MONTEFIASCONE,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
piov.  Viterbo,  on  a  mountain,  9  m.  NN  W.  Yiterbo. 
Pop.  5,453  in  1862.  The  town  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, and  many  other  reli^ous  edifices,  but  is 
celebrated  principally  for  itsGgbt,  white,  muscadel 
wines;  bat  these,  as  they  do  not  bear  carriage, 
are  seldom  met  with  out  of  the  country  where 
they  are  produced. 

MONl^LEONE  (an.  Hippmivm  and  Vibo 
Valentia),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Catanzaro, 
capw  of  a  distr.  on  a  mountain,  27^  m.  SVV.  Catan- 
zaro. Popw  10,310  in  1862.  Its  commanding 
situation,  with  its  fine  old  castle,  gives  it  a  line 
appearance  from  without;  but  its  streets  are 
crooked  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses  mostly  low 
and  of  wood.  There  are  several  churches,  in 
which  are  some  good  pictures,  and  a  royal  college. 
The  inhabs.  are  prmcipally  engaged  in  the  tunny 
fishery,  and  in  trading  in  sUk  and  oil.  According 
to  SU^bo  (yi  256),  Hipponium  was  founded  by 
the  Locri  Epi^ephyrii  After  many  vicissitudes 
it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  Cicero  calls  it 
Wuttre  et  mobile  municipiwn.  It  had  a  fine  temple 
of  Proeerpine,  demolished  by  C^unt  Roger  of 
Sicily,  who  applied  the  materials  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  abbey  at  Mileto,  6  m.  distant, 

MONTELIMART,  a  town  of  France,  d(^p. 
Drome,  on  the  Jabron,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Rhone,  70  m.  S.  Lyon,  on  the  railway  from 
Lyon  to  Marseilles.  Pop.  12,044  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  is  generally 
well-builc,  the  chief  street  being  wide  and  paved 
with  basalt.  It  has  four  .handMme  gates,  and  a 
well-planted  public  walk  along  the  walls,  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Near  the  town  is  a 
mineral  ^nng,  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
qualities,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  fruits.  The 
manufacture  of  figured  sUks  is  the  only  important 
brandi  of  industry ;  but  it  has  a  considerable  retail 
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trade,  and  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  an  extensive 
and  highly  productive  district.  It  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  CoUgni  in  1567. 

MONTENEGRO,  or  MONTENERO  (the  Black 
Mountain),  a  smcdl  state  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Turkey,  having  N.  tlie  Herzegovina,  E.  and  S. 
I3osnia  and  Albania,  and  W.  a  narrow  strip  of 
Austrian  Dalmatia,  by  which  it  is  separated  lirom 
the  Adriatic  It  lies  between  42^  10'  and  43<^  10" 
N.  Ut,  and  18<^  41'  and  19^  30'  E.  long.  Area 
estimated  at  about  1,800  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  at  from 
100,000  to  110,000.  Though  it  has  a  few  narrow 
valleys,  the  surface,  mark^  by  the  southern  rami- 
fications of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  is  generally  moun- 
tainous and  rugged.  'Its  aspect  is  that  of  a 
succession  of  elevated  ridges,  diversitied  here  and 
there  by  a  lofty  mountain  peak,  and  in  some  parts 
looking  like  a  sea  of  immense  waves  formed  into 
stone.'  (J^Vilkinson's  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro, 
i.  411.)  It  is  well  watered,  the  rivers  flowing  SE. 
into  the  Moracca,  which  falls  into  Lake  Scutari. 
The  mountains  consist  wholly  of  limestone. 
Trees  and  shrubs  grow  amid  the  crags;  and 
timber,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  a  market,  would 
be  an  importaiit  article.  The  country,  except  in 
the  parts  adjoining  Lake  Scutari,  is  very  unfertile. 
The  principal  products  are  Indian  com,  potatoes, 
wbicn  have  been  extensively  introduced,  with 
wine,  olives,  tobacco,  and  various  descriptions  of 
fruits.  Horses  are  scarce;  but  there  is  no  defi- 
ciency of  cattle ;  and  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are 
abundant,  smoke-dried  mutton,  hams,  which  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  wool,  constituting  a  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  exports.  Fish,  mostly  obtained 
from  Lake  Scutari,  is  an  important  product,  the 
value  of  the  exports,  ex.  the  home  consumption, 
amounting  to  14,000  or  16,000  florins  a  year. 
Wax  and  honey  are,  also,  considerable  articles. 
The  manufactures,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  are 
wholly  domestic  The  principal  are  ttrucche,  or 
woollen  stuffs.  Few  Montenegrins  exercise  any 
peculiar  trade,  though  some  perform  the  functions 
of  blacksmiths  and  farriers.  Guns  and  other 
arms  are  of  foreign  manufacture,  many  having 
been  taken  from  the  Turks. 

The  country  is  divided  into  8  nahi^t  or  depart- 
ments. There  are  but  few  towns,  and  the  largest 
does^  not  contain  more  than  1200  inhabitants. 
Cettigne,  near  the  centre  of  the  countr>%  is  the 
capitaL  The  inhabitants  are  of  Slavonic  origin, 
well  made,  robust,  and  active;  they  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church,  are  superstitious,  devoted  to 
their  priests,  and  especially  to  their  bishop.  The 
latter,  the  vladika,  or  sovereign,  is  at  once  high 
priest,  judge,  legislator,  civil  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  is  not,  nowever,  despotic, 
but  is  assisted,  and  sometimes  controlled,  by  a 
senate  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  principal 
families.  The  dignity  of  Yladika  is  hereditary. 
Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  a  soldier, 
so  that  a  very  considerable  force  can  on  an  emer- 
gency be  brought  into  the  field. 

Living  in  mountain  fastnesses,  and  having  little 
intercourse,  unless  it  be  of  a  hostile  description, 
with  others,  the  Montenegrins  have  the  virtues 
and  vices  incident  to  their  situation.  They  are 
alike  distinguished  by  their  love  of  independence, 
their  vindictiveness,  jealousy,  and  barbarism. 
The  Turks  have  on  numerous  occasions  invaded 
Montenegro  with  large  armies ;  but  the  inacces- 
sible nature  of  the  country  and  the  bravery  of  its 
defenders  have  uniformly  occasioned  their  defeat. 
In  these  contests  the  greatest  barbarity  has  been 
displayed  on  both  sides.    The  Montenegrins  fre- 

auently  retaliate  on  the  Turks  by  making  pre- 
atory  incursions  into  their  territories,  and  some- 
times, also,  into  tliose  of  the  Dalmatians.    They 
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are  alwnys  anned,  and  give  no  quarter  except  to 
those  who  suirender  before  the  combat  begins. 
If  a  Montenegrin  be  severely  wounded,  and  his 
comrades  cannot  carry  him  off,  they  cut  off  his 
head.  And  this,  of  course,  is  the  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  such  of  their  enemies  as  fall  into 
their  bands,  the  skulls  of  the  latter  being  preserved 
as  trophies  of  their  valour.  Latterly,  however, 
some  efforts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  this 
excess  of  ferocity;  and  they  are  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  kind,  courteous,  and  hospitable  to 
strangers. 

Russia  has,  for  a  lengthened  period,  had  a 
preponderating  influence  in  Montenegro. 

MONTEPULCIANO,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 

?rov.  Sienna,  on  a  lofty  hill,  27  m.  S£.  Sienna, 
'op.  12,273  in  1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  with  battlements,  and  has  numerous  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  a  college,  a  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  soap,  oil,  and  wine  flasks. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  dessert  wine,  which  is  pre- 
ferred by  Red!  to  all  other  win^ : — 

'  Montepuldano  d'  ognl  vino  d  11  rd.' 

Baooo  in  Tosoana. 

MONTEREAU  (an.  CondaU),  a  town  of  France, 
ddp.  Seine-et-Mame,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Seme  and  Yonne,  each  of  which  is  crossed  here  by 
a  stone  bridge,  42  m.  SE.  Paris,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Lyons.  Pop.  6,217  in  1861.  The 
town  has  a  fine  open  market-place,  and  is  well- 
built,  clean,  and  resi)ectable :  a  par.  church,  town- 
ball,  hospital,  and  three  hotels  are  the  only 
public  edifices  of  any  importance.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  with  some  tan-yards, 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  Paris,  chiefly  in 
com,  flour,  and  wood  for  fuel. 

MONTEVIDEO,  a  fortified  sea-port  city  of 
S.  America,  cap.  of  the  repub.  of  Uruguay,  on  a 
peninsula  extending  into  the  estuary  of  tlie  Plata 
on  its  N.  side,  125  m.  £.  by  S.  Bnenoe  Avres ;  lat. 
84°  64'  11"  a.,  long.  66®  18'  18"  W.  "Pop.  esti- 
mated at  29,300  in  1863.  The  town  is  well  forti- 
fied, and  has  a  citadeL  The  houses,  which  are  of 
stone  or  brick,  are  seldom  above  one  story  in 
height :  they  are  flat-roofed  ;  and  timber  is  so 
scarce,  that  their  floors  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  brick  or  bare  earth.  The  streets  being  unpaved, 
are  either  clouded  with  dust,  or  loaded  with  mud, 
as  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry  or  wet.  The 
city  is  ill-«upplied  with  water,  which  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  well  2  m.  distant,  or  from  pits  dug 
near  the  seaside ;  or  is  else  merely  rain-water, 
collected  in  cisterns.  There  are  but  few  public 
buildings,  and  those  of  no  great  importance ;  the 
cathedral  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  edifice,  but  it 
IB  badly  situated. 

The  port  of  Montevideo  is  the  best  on  the  Plata. 
It  is  a  large  circular  basin,  open  to  the  SW. ;  gene- 
rally the  water  is  shallow,  not  exceeding  from  14 
to  19  fL;  but  the  bottom  beinjs^  soft  mud,  vessels 
are  seldom  damaged  bv  groundmg.  However,  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  harbour,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  depends  very 
much  on  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  winds. 
The  harbour  is  exposed  to  the  pamperos,  or  SW. 
winds,  which  sometimes  blow  with  so  much  force 
and  continuance  as  to  cause  the  rise  of  a  fathom 
or  more  in  the  depth  of  water;  but  they  rarely  do- 
any  damage  to  vessels  properly  moored  with  an- 
chors to  the  SW.  and  SE.,  and  one  to  the  N.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  a  mountain  called 
Montevideo,  whence  the  city  has  derived  its 
name ;  on  its  summit  is  a  light-house,  having  the 
lantern  475  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Montevideo  has  considerable  commerce;   the 
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imports  principally  consist  of  British  cottoiu, 
woollens,  and  hardware;  flour,  wine  and  spirits; 
linens,  sugar,  tobacco,  boots  and  shoes.  The  givat 
articles  of  export  consist  of  animal  products.  The 
subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  vessels  of 
various  nations  which  entered  the  pc^  in  the 
year  1863:— 


Fta*. 

ytufOM 

Tou 

Argentine     •       •       . 

14 

1,9ft5 

British  .... 

146 

67^19 

Belgian. 

9 

2,676 

Brazilian 

108 

28,»4 

Dutch    .... 

42 

9.330 

Danish  .... 

17 

2,924 

French  .... 

111 

454216 

Hauaeatic 

25 

11^7 

Italian  .... 

122 

I4.2A6 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

11 

2,784 

Portagoeee    . 

23 

6.0^ 

Spanish 

214 

86.39.5 

American  (XT.  8.)  . 

80 

fiO,2d8 

Uruguayan   . 

89 

6,404 

Prussian 

8 

744 

Other  Countries    . 

Total    .       .       . 

14 

1,695 

968 

297,737 

Montevideo  was  founded  by  a  colony  fram 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  possession  was  long  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese. It  was  taken  by  the  Brazilians  in  18*21 ; 
and  became,  in  1828,  the  cap.  of  the  new  republic 
of  Uruguay. 

MONTGOMERY,  an  inland  co.  of  N.  Wales, 
having  K.  Merioneth  and  Denbigh,  £.  Salop,  and 
S.  and  W.  Radnor  and  Cardigan.  It  is  oval-sfaaped, 
and  contains  756  sq.  miles,  or  483,323  acres.  The 
Berwyn  Mountains  divide  this  co.  from  Merioneth ; 
and,  with  the  excq>tion  of  some  considerable 
valleys,  of  which  that  of  the  Severn  is  the  moiit 
extensive  and  that  of  Llangollen,  partly  in  this 
CO.,  the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  rugged 
and  mountainous.  The  soil  is  various ;  but  in  the 
vales  it  is  generally  clayey,  and  in  parts  venr  fer- 
rile ;  on  the  whole,  however,  the  land  under  tillage 
is  not  supposed  to  exceed  from  70,000  to  80,000 
acres.  The  Severn  has  its  source  at  the  extreme 
W.  confines  of  this  co.,  on  the  skirts  of  *hoge 
Plynlimmon ;'  and  runs  in  a  N£.  direction,  parallel 
to,  and  not  very  distant  firom,  its  S.  boundary,  till 
it  unites  with  its  important  aiHaent  the  Tymwr, 
which  also  belong  to  this  co.,  on  the  borders  of 
Salop.  The  agriculture  of  this  co.,  especially  in 
the  vales  and  luong  the  border  of  Salop,  has  been 
a  good  deal  improved;  but  withal  it  is  extremely 
similar  to,  and  quite  as  backward  as,  that  of  Den- 
bigh and  Merioneth.  The  climate,  though  moist, 
is  mild  and  salubrious.  The  vales  of  this  co.  have 
been  long  celebrated  for  a  superior  breed  of  hoiKs. 
Montgomery  has,  also,  long  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  best  wooded  oo.  in  Wales.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  aa  one  of  the  principal  souicn 
of  the  supply  of  oak  timber  for  the  navy ;  bat 
many  of  its  finest  oak  woods  have  been  cut  down; 
and  though  a  good  deal  of  new  wood  has  been 
planted,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  suffident  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  whidi  formerly  exirted. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  and  commodious  fano- 
houses  and  offices ;  but,  in  general  they  are  voy 
defective,  and  the  cottages  are  quite  as  bad  as  in 
Merioneth.  Slate  is  generaUy  diffused  over  the 
CO.,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  basis  of  the  mouotains. 
Slates  are  quarried  at  Llangynog  and  other  places; 
coal  is  raised  on  the  borders  of  Salop ;  and  there 
are  some  lead  mines,  but  none  that  are  very  pn^- 
ductive.  Montgomery  is  the  principal  seat  of  tbe 
Welsh  flannel  manufacture,  which  is  extjeniTely 
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carried  on  at  Newtown,  Llanidloes,  Machynlleth, 
and  WelahpooL  The  co.  is  divided  into  9  hands, 
and  47  para.  It  sends  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C., 
vi2.  1  lor  the  co.,  and  1  for  the  town  of  Mont- 
iromery  and  its  contributory  bors.  Registered 
eU-ctors  for  the  co.,  3,389  in  1865.  At  the  census 
of  1861,  the  CO.  had  18,501  inhab.  houses,  with 
66.919  inhab.,  while,  in  1841,  Montgomery  had 
13.643  inhab.  houses,  and  69,219  inhab. 

MoNTOOMKRT,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  N.  Wales,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  20  m. 
SVV.  Shrewsbury,  146  m.WNW.  London,  by  road, 
and  175  m.  by  "London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  1,276  in  1861.  Though  small,  it  is  a 
clean  well-built  town,  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a 
bi^h  hilL  The  guildhall  stands  on  an  eminence 
near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  close  to  which 
is  the  CO.  ^ol,  a  modem  stone  building,  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  church,  a  cruciform 
stmctore,  in  the  £arl^  English  style,  has  a  hand- 
.«ome  tower,  erected  In  1816,  and'  an  exquisitely 
carved  screen,  and  some  carious  monuments;  the 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The 
Calvinista  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  also 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  there  are 
two  Sunday  schools  and  a  small  endowed  school 
No  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town, 
and  it  deserves  notice  merely  from  its  being  the 
cap.  of  a  CD.  and  a  pari.  bor.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Henry  III.  under  a  steward  and  12  burgesses; 
who  enjoyed,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
This  act,  however,  made  Uanfylline,  Llanidloes, 
3fachynlleth,  Newtown,  and  rool,  contributory 
Ixirs.  with  Montgomery  in  the  election  of  the  mem. 
Kc^tered  electors  for  the  entire  district,  954  in 
1  H«5.  The  election  for  the  co.  takes  place  here, 
and  sessions  are  held  alternately  with  Newtown. 
Markets  on  Tuesday ;  fairs,  March  26,  first  Tues- 
day in  May,  June  7,  Sept  4,  and  Nov.  14. 

Mont^onaery  is  very  ancient:  its  castle  was 
built  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and,  from  its 
size  and  strength,  was  frequently  an  object  of  con- 
tent ion  during  the  wars  between  the  English  and 
WeUh.  In  1854  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  crown.  In 
the  15th  century,  the  stewardship  of  the  town  and 
castle  was  granted  to  the  Herberts  of  Cherbury. 
The  famoas  Lord  Herbert,  celebrated  alike  for  his 
chivalry,  wit,  and  learning,  was  bom  here  in  1581, 
It  is  the  birthplace,  also,  of  the  late  Dr.  Abraham 
Rees,  the  learned  editor  of  the  voluminous  and 
valuable  Cyclopiedia  which  bears  his  name. 

MONTILLA  (an.  Moniufia),  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  prov.  Cordova,  19  m.  S.  by  E.  Cor- 
do\'a.  Pop.,  12,696  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  two  par.  churches,  an  orphan  asylum, 
thr(«  hospitals,  a  royal  school  of  Latin  and  rhetoric, 
and  a  bonding  warehouse  for  wine.  Its  trade  is 
considerable,  chiefly  with  Cordova,  both  in  manu- 
factured goods  and  farm  produce,  particularly  wine, 
horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle,  which,  though 
small  and  ungainly  in  appearance,  are  very  hardy 
and  ser^'^iceable.  An  annual  fair  is  held  in  Sept., 
and  well  attended. 

MONTLUCON,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Allier, 
cap.  arrond.  on  the  Cher,  close  to  the  canal  De 
Bern,  in  a  valley  bordered  by  vine-clad  hills,  88 
m.  WSW.  Mf»nlins,  and  171  m.  S.  by  E.  Paris. 
Pop.  16,212  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  for- 
tified, and  is  well  buUt  and  well  situated.  A  par. 
church  and  hospital  are  the  only  public  buildings. 
It  produces  some  coarse  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  cheese, 
and  cattle. 

MONTMARTRE,  a  town  of  France,  d<fp.  Seine, 
forming  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  uf  Paris,  on  a 
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conical  hill  of  the  same  name,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  French  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs.  Montmartre  is  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sorts of  the  Parisians  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
and  comprises  several  inns  and  other  houses  of  en- 
tertainment, with  many  villas  and  private  resi- 
dences. An  asylum  for  60  old  men,  a  private  lu- 
natic establishment,  and  several  schools,  have  been 
founded  here,  and  it  has  oil-cloth  manufactories 
scagliola  works,  and  woollen  mills,  with  mines  of 
gypsum,  which  supply  the  whole  of  Paris  with 
plaster.  In  1814  the  hill  was  fortified  by  the 
Parisians,  who  defended  it  for  a  day  against  the 

MONTPELLIER  (Lat  JWonsPeMufantis),  a  city 
of  France,  d^p.  Il^rault,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  L«z,  about  5  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
77  m.  VV.  by  N.  Marseilles,  on  the  railway  from 
Marseilles  to  Toulouse.  Pop.  51,865  in  1861.  The 
town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivities  of  a 
low  hill,  commanding  views  of  the  Alps,  the  Py- 
renees, the  Cevennes,  and  the  sea.  It  was  formerly 
walled,  and  a  place  of  considerable  strength ;  but, 
of  its  ancient  fortifications,  there  are  now  only  a 
few  gates,  a  tower,  and  some  portions  of  the  wall 
on  the  NE.  side  of  the  city.  It  still,  however,  has, 
at  one  extremity,  a  citadel  built  by  Louis  XIII. ; 
while,  at  its  other  extremity,  is  the  J^lace  or 
Promenade  de  Feyrouy  one  of  the  noblest  public 
walks  in  Europe.  This  place  is  entered  by  a  Doric 
arch,  and  omamented  with  long  Unes  of  balus- 
trades, covered  ways,  various  sculptures,  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  numerous 
fountains,  including  a  magnificent  hexagonal 
chateau  dteau  of  Corinthian  architecture.  This, 
like  the  other  public  fountains  of  MontpelUer,  is 
supplied  by  an  aqueduct  about  8^  m.  in  length, 
constmcted  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and 
which,  for  a  distance  of  880  metres,  or  more  than 
\  m.,  is  raised  on  a  double  row  of  stone  arches,  and, 
in  point  of  elegance,  rivals  the  boasted  Pont  du 
Card,  Between  the  town  and  the  ramparts  of  the 
citadel  is  the  Esplanade,  a  fine  open  space  planted 
with  trees  and  ornamented  with  reservoirs.  The 
boulevards  surrounding  the  town  also  afford  good 
public  walks,  and  in  the  outskirts  are  many  newly- 
built  and  handsome  terraces.  The  city' itself  "is 
very  ill  laid  out ;  its  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
winding,  and  its  squares  small  and  irregular;  but 
its  houses  are  generally  good,  and  it  is  kept  re- 
markably clean.  Of  eight  churches,  none  demand 
any'  particular  notice.  The  cathedral  is  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  only  by  being  larger;  a 
singular-looking  porch,  and*  a  tower  at  three  of  the 
angles  of  the  nave,  are  the  principal  external  or- 
naments of  this  edifice.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the 
School  of  Medicine,  occupying  what  was  formerly 
the  bishop's  palace,  a  large  building  with  several 
fine  apartments.  This  school,  founded  by  the  Arabs 
driven  from  Spain  in  1 180,  enjoys  a  high  and  well- 
deserved  celebrity,  as  one  of  the  best  conducted 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  France,  and  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  once  famous  university  of 
Montpcllier.  It  has  a  new  and  fine  amphitheatre; 
an  examination  hall,  in  which  is  an  antique  bronze 
bust  of  Hippocrates ;  a  council-hall,  with  portraits 
of  professors  from  the  period  of  the  13th  century, 
including  also  a  portrait  of  liabelais;  a  library, 
with  85,000  vols.,  including  many  editions  of  the 
15th  century,  and  600  valuable  MSS.  in  different 
European  and  Asiatic  languages ;  a  pretty  exten- 
sive anatomical  museum,  and  severid  spacious  la- 
boratories. The  general  hospital  has  accommoda- 
tion for  upwards  of  600  patients,  and  there  are 
large  and  well-conducted  lunatic  and  lying-in 
hospitals. 

The  botanic  garden  of  Mdntpellier,  which  datea 
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from  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  was  the  firit  estab- 1 
lished  in  France,  and,  though  small,  comprises 
8,000  species  of  plants ;  it  is  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal and  best  arranged  botanic  gardens  in  the 
kingdom,  which  distinction  it  owes  to  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  late  celebrated 
M.  de  CandoUe.  The  garden  has,  in  one  of  its 
most  sequestered  parts,  the  tomb  of  Narcissa,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Young,  whose  funeral  the  poet 
has  vividly  described  in  •  Ni^ht  the  Third.'  One 
of  the  principal  attractions  m  Montpellier  is  the 
museum,  founded,  in  1825,  by  the  Baron  Fabre,  a 
native  of  the  town.  It  occupies  four  spacious  and 
well-lighted  halls,  and  comprises  collections  of 
paintings,  engravings,  statues,  medals,  and  other 
otyects  of  virtuj  and  a  library  of  1*5,000  vols.,  the 
whole  estimated  to  be  worth  2,000,000  francs.  The 
theatre,  built  in  1786,  is  well  planned,  and  capable 
of  accommoilating  2,000  pereons.  The  palace  of 
justice,  the  town-hall,  exchange,  prefecture,  ad- 
miraltv,  barracks,  several  prisons,  including  a 
central  prison,  with  workshops,  the  Calvinist 
chapel,  and  synagogue,  are  the  remaining  prin- 
cipal buildings. 

Montpellier  is  a  bishop's  sec,  the  cap.  of  the 
ninth  militarv'  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
seat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  d^.  Aude,  Aveyron, 
H^rault,  and  Pyrdn<k»-Orieutales,  a  court  of  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  a  tribunal,  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  boards  of  taxation,  customs,  artillery, 
and  engineering,  an  univenity,  academy,  and  a 
royal  college.  It  has  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, engineering,  drawing,  architecture,  geome- 
tr>',  and  music ;  societies  of  agriculture,  arts  and 
sciences,  medicine,  and  archeology,  a  government 
loan-bank;  Protestant  Bible  societies,  a  prison 
society;  and  numerous  other  charitable  associa- 
tions, and  several  asylums.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  muslins, 
table  and  other  linens,  hats,  silk,  cotton,  and 
W(H)llcn  hosiery ;  with  cotton-thread  factories,  dis- 
tilleries, sugar  refineries,  breweries,  and  chemical 
works.  It  18  connected  with  its  port  Cette,  17  m. 
S\V.  by  a  railway,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  with  it, 
and  with  other  towns  and  villages,  exporting  large 
quantities  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  wool,  and  other 
kinds  of  rural  produce,  in  addition  to  its  manu- 
factured products.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
great  resort  for  English  invalids,  on  account  of  the 
alleged  salubrity  of  its  climate. 

Montpellier  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
guished persons,  among  whom  may  be  specified 
Chaptal  the  chemist,  Cambac^rea,  and  Dam  the 
historian.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  8th  century,  and  was  for  a  while  dependent  on 
the  kin^  of  Siajorca.  It  was  acquirea  by  Philip 
of  Valois  in  1349,  but  was  not  finally  annexed  to 
France  till  the  reign  of  Charies  VI.  The  Cal- 
vinists  got  possession  of  it  under  Henry  III.,  and 
held  it  till  1622,  when  it  was  taken  after  a  long 
siei?e  bv  I^ouia  XIII. 

MOI^TREAL,  a  town  and  river  port  of  British 
America,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  commerce  of 
Lower  Canada;  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of 
Montreal,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  142  m.  in  a  direct 
line  SVV.  Quebec.  Pop.  101,602  in  1861.  The  site 
of  the  town  is  not  so  commanding  as  that  of  Que- 
bec, but  it  is  in  every  other  respect  superior  to  that 
city.  It  is  not  so  crowded,  and  some  even  of  its 
older  streets  are  of  tolerable  breadth.  Montreal  is 
<  ivided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Town  ;  the 
difference  in  their  elevation  is  but  slight,  hut  the 
former,  being  the  more  modem,  is  the  handsomer 
division.  It  has  several  suburbs,  including  which 
it  stretches  along  the  river  for  2  m.  from  N.  to  S., 
and  has,  for  some  distance,  a  nearly  equal  breadth 
inland.    The  battlemented  wall,  with  which  it 


was  formeriy  sarrounded,  has  long  faDai  intn 
decay,  and  it  is  now  entirely  open,  the  wood&i 
heights  around  being  covered  with  villas  ami 
pleasure  grounds.      In  the  Lower  Town,  Paul 
Street,  the  chief  commercial  thoroughfare,  exteDds 
parallel  with  the  river  the  whole  length  of  tke 
dty ;  and,  in  the  Upper  Town,  several  streets  |9t>- 
ceeid  in  the  same  direction,  communicsting  with 
Paul  Street  by  cross  streets.     In  the  Upper  Tovr 
and  suburbs,  which  are  mostly  inhabited  l^  t^« 
principal  merchants,  man^  of  the  houses  are  hand- 
somely and  solidly  built  m  the  modem  style ;  lait 
in  the  Lower  Town  they  are  principaby  of  s 
gloomy  lookin|;  grey  stonej  with  dark  iron  windoir 
shutters  and  tmned  roofs.    Along  the  bank  of  tt^ 
river  is  an  extensive  line  of  quays  and  warehra?«$. 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  built  <  f 
wood,  but  there  are  no  wooden  buildiogB  witbi-i 
the  space  once  encompassed  by  the  walls;  as-i 
this  city  and  Quebec  have  more  of  the  aspect  i>r 
old  European  towns  than  any  other   towns  b 
America. 

The  most  remaikable  public  edifice  is  the  Boei. 
Cath.  cathedral,  opened  in  1829,  and  anpericf  tu 
any  other  church  in  British  America.  It  is  ••( 
Gothic  architecture,  255^  ft.  in  length  br  1344  io 
breadth.  It  is  faced  with  stone,  and  roofed  viib 
tin,  and  has  6  towers,  of  which  the  three  beloii|;ic^ 
to  the  main  front  are  220  fL  in  height.  On  tbr 
roof  is  a  promenade,  76  ft.  in  len^^th  bv  iO  ia 
breadth,  elevated  120  ft.  The  principal  windav  i-« 
64  ft.  in  height  and  32  in  breadth.  The  interii  r 
is  capable  of  accommodating  from  10,000  to  W**^ 
persons,  who  may  disperse  by  numennia  outlets  in 
5  or  6  minutes.  It  compnses  7  chapetb.  and  9 
spacious  aisles.  There  are  seyeral  other  Rom. 
Cath.  churches,  mostly  belonging  to  the  ofder  «<f 
St.  Sulpice;  to  the  members  of  which  lloativ-sl 
chiefi^  owed  its  foundation,  and  who  still  hold  tha 
seignior)'  of  the  island  upon  which  it  stands* 

The  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  large  and  cnn- 
modious  building  adjoining  the  cathe^al,  occuf  ^ 
three  sides  of  an  oblong  area,  132  ft.  in  length  K 
29  deep,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious  gankr  % 
A  handsome  additional  building,  210  ft.  by  4o  f:. 
has  been  erected,  at  an  expense  of  10,0006    I"- 
these  establishments,  students  in  moat  of  th 
higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught  at  -nrv 
moderate  charges.    The  principal  Engli;^  cburrb 
is  a  handsome  building  in  the  Grecian  s^-le,  sur- 
mounted bv  a  high  and  beautiful  spire.*  It  h^^ 
also  a  Scotch  kirk,  an  American  Protestant  ditJ  i 
and  chapels  belonging  to   the  Methodist?  ^  : 
Scotch  dissenters.    The  Montreal  General  II>>- 
pital,  erected  in  1821-2  by  volnntaiy  siibBcripo>  .^ 
a  large  and  well-built  edifice,  ia  said  to  b^  i^** 
I  of  the  best  regulated  institutions  of  the  kind  i  • 
America,    A  large  conventual  struct nref  the  //<*'' 
DieUf  occupied  by  a  superior-matron  and  thin'' 
six  nuns,  is  appropriate  to  the  recepti<m  <<f  ti  < 
sick  and  indigent;  and  the  convent  of  the  1>^: 
Sisters  partly  serves  as  an  asylum  for  the  ^«d  ii-l 
infirm,  the  insane  and  foundlings. 

The  Scturt  Noiret  have  an  extetudve  ooirrfT  r. 

founded  in  1650 ;  its  inmates  consist  of  a  ssp^r  r 

and  60  nuns,  whose  duties  are  dintcted  to  tt' 

education  of  young  girls.    The  coort-booM  a.~>: 

prison  are  substantial  buildings,  oocup^ii^  iW 

site  of  the  former  college  of  the  Jesuits.  *  The  c>- 

vemment- house,  bank,  barracks,  onlnaoce~«<5rf. 

and  4  market-houses  are  among  the  i«nuuc:u: 

principal  buildings.    In  one  of  the  yqaare?  i^  & 

colossal  statue  of  Nelson,  placed  on  a  Doric  oilenir 

I  the  pedestal  of  which  has  bas-reliefs  refvesvTtr^ 

,  his  principal  actions.     Besides  the  educative il 

,  establishments  noriced    above,    Montreal  h&^  a 

'  college,  with  a  principal  and  4  profcssoisi.  a  ^><t^ 
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Snnunmjn'-scboo],  parochial,  union,  national,  San- 
day  and  other  public  schools;  and  many  good 
private  French  and  English  seminaries.  The  uni- 
versity of  M'Gill  college  endowed  by  a  citizen  of 
Montreal,  in  1814,  with  a  valuable  estate,  and 
10,000/.  in  money,  and  chartered  in  1821,  is  con- 
ducted on  a  liberal  and  enlaisod  scale.  Montreal 
has  a  penitentiary,  a  house  of  industry,  a  savini^s' 
bank,  a  natural  history  society,  a  mechanics'  in- 
stitution, a  central  auxiliary  society  for  promoting 
education  and  industry,  Bible  and  tract,  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  societies,  and  several  public 
libraries. 

There  is  much  activity  observable  among  all 
classes   connected  with  trade.     The  position  of 
Montreal  at  the  head  of  the  ship  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  near  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  the  Ottawa,  as  well  as  its  situation  with 
respect  to  the  United  States,  necessarily  make 
it   one  of  the   greatest  emporiums  of  America. 
The   harbour,  though  not  large,  is  secure,  and 
vessieLs  drawing  15  ft.  water  may  lie  close  to  the 
shore.     Its  general  depth  of  water  is  from  8  to  4^ 
fiithoms.     Its  chief  disadvantage  connists  in  the 
rapid  of  St^.  Mary^s,  about  1   m.  below,  which 
vessels  often  find  it  difficult  to  stem.    To  obviate 
the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  above  Montreal, 
the  Lachine  canal,  9  m.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft. 
in  depth,  was  undertaken  in  1821,  and  completed 
at  an  expense  of  130,000/.    The  communication 
with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  b  carried  on  by 
steam  vessels ;  and,  during  the  summer,  a  regular 
steam  communication  is  kept  up  with  Quebec*  At 
this  season,  vast  rafts  of  timber  come  down,  and 
pass  the  dty  for  Quebec ;  and  scows,  bateaux  of 
about  6  tons,  and  Durham  boats,  bring  to  Montreal 
the  produce  of  Upper  Canada.    Neither  is  the 
trade  of  Montreal  suspended  in  winter,  like  that  of 
Quebec.     Thousands  of  sledges  may  then  be  seen 
coming  in  from  all  directions  with  agricultural 
produce,  frozen  carcasses  of  beef  and  pork,  firewood, 
and  other  articles.    Montreal  is  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  between  Canada  and  the  U.  States, 
carried  on  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson ; 
and  not  only  is  it  the  depot  of  all  the  adjacent 
<x>untry,  but  most  of  the  business  done  in  Quebec 
is  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  Montreal  houses. 
Formerly  this  city  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
fur  trade,  but  its  interest  in  it  has  fpvatly  declined. 
It  has,  however,  cast-iron  foundries ;  mstilleries ; 
breweries;   soap,  candle,  and  tobacco  manufac- 
tories ;  several  ship-building  establishments ;  and 
machinery  for  steam-engines.    Various  articles  of 
hardware,  linseed  oil,  and  floor-cloth  are  made  in 
the  town.    The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  good  butchers*  meat,  fish,  poultry,  fruit,  and 
Te^^etables. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  pop.  are  of  French 
descent ;  the  remainder,  consisting  principally  of 
emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Americans, 
and  Iroquois  Indians.  Montreal,  originally  called 
Villemarie,  was  taken  from  the  French,  in  1760. 

MONTROSE,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Forfar,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
S.  Esk,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  on  a  pmjecting 
tongue  of  land,  between  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
£.  and  the  basin  of  Montrose  on  the  W.,  60  m. 
ICNE.  Edinburgh,  on  the  railwav  from  Edinburgh 
to  Aberdeen.  Pop.  13,443  in  'l861.  The  town 
consists  of  one  wide  and  regular  street,  extending 
from  N.  to  S.  upwards  of  ^  m.,  with  numerous 
closes  and  subsidiary  streets.  Many  of  the  houses 
present  their  gables  to  the  street,  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  a  handsome  town,  well-i>aved,  lighted 
mrith  gas,  and  supplied  with  water,  conveyed^  in 
pipes,  from  a  distance  of  3  m.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  town-hall,  gaol,  lunatic  asylum,  aca- 


demy, trades*  school,  infirmary,  house  of  refuge, 
parish  church,  with  a  handsome  steeple,  200  ft. 
high ;  2  Free  churches,  St,  John's  and  St*  George's ; 
7  dissenting  churches,  of  which  2  belong  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  body,  an  1  the  others  to  the 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Glassites,  and  Independents. 
The  narrow  downs,  provincially  links,  between  tho 
town  and  the  sea,  are  much  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants  for  golf-plaving  ;  a  game  which  is  in 
great  favour  here  and  m  various  other  places  in 
Scotland. 

The  most  important  public  structure  connected 
with  Montrose  is  the  suspension-bridge,  completed 
in  1829,  over  the  principal  branch  of  the  South 
Esk,  and  uniting  the  town  with  the  Inch.  The 
distance  between  the  towers  at  the  extremities  of 
the  bridge  is  432  ft..,  the  height  of  each  tower  is 
71  ft. ;  the  width  of  the  bridge  is  26  ft,  within  the 
suspending-rods.  The  whole  cost  above  25,000/. ; 
the  pontage  levied  amounts  to  about  1,200/.  a 
year.  The  extent  of  the  Inch  is  leas  than  4  na*) 
and  the  branch  of  the  river  on  the  opposite  side 
is  crossed  by  a  drawbridge ;  so  that  the  communi- 
cation across  tho  two  channels  of  the  South  Esk  is 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

Montrose  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  schools. 
It  was  the  first  place,  in  Scotland  in  which  Greek 
was  taught  (M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  L  App. 
n.  C.) ;  audit  has  preserved  the  character  which  it 
so  early  (1534)  attained.  Of  the  schools,  two  are 
entirely  free;  one,  founded  in  1816,  by  a  Mr. 
White,  e<lucates  100  poor  children;  and  another, 
found^  in  1822,  by  MUs  Stratton,  educates  42  boys 
and  as  many  girls.  Five  schools  are  partially  en- 
dowed, the  others  are  voluntary  and  unendowed 
seminaries.  Andrew  Melville,  who  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Montrose.  George  Wishart,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  was  also  educated  here,  and  sub- 
sequently held  the  ofiice  of  teacher  in  the  same 
schooL  The  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who 
made  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  civil  wars 
in  the  17th  centur\',  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
Archbishop  Leigh  ton  was  descended  of  a  family 
whose  seat  was  within  2  m.  of  the  bor. 

The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Scotland.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  narrow ; 
but,  as  it  has  15  or  18  ft,  water  over  the  bar  at 
low  ebb,  middling-sized  merchantmen  may  run  in 
at  any  time  of  the  tide;  and,  at  high  water,  it  is 
accessible  to  the  largest  ships.  A  wet  dock  has 
been  excavate<l  below  the  old  harbour,  at  the  cost 
of  about  50,000/.  The  basin  is  nearly  circular, 
being  about  3  m.  in  diameter :  it  is  shallow,  and, 
excepting  the  channel  of  the  river,  dries  at  low 
water.  Vessels  of  50  or  60  tons,  however,  reach 
Old  Montrose,  at  the  other  end  of  the  basin.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  has,  on  its  N.  side,  2  light- 
houses, with  fixed  lights. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to 
Montrose  11  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  99 
above  50  tons,  besides  two  small  steamers,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  40  tons.  The  gross  amount 
of  customs  duties  received  in  18G3  was  14,919/. 
Tlie  trade  of  the  port  has  considerably  increased  of 
late  years.  The  chief  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries are  fiax,  hemp,  and  timber.  The  great  arti- 
cles of  export  are  canvass  and  coarse  linens,  com, 
cattle,  smoked  haddocks,  pork,  and  potatoes.  Pre- 
viously to  1839,  3  or  4  ships  sailed  annually  to 
the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  but  this  branch  of 
trade  has  been  abandoned.  The  majority  of  the 
ships  belonging  to  the  port  are  now  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  trade.  The  steamers  that  ply  between 
Leith  and  the  N.  of  Scotland  regularly  call  at 
Usan,  2  in.  S.  of  Montrose ;  and  a  steamer,  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  plies  to  Leith.    A  direct  trade  is 
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carried  on  with  London  by  the  agency  of  schoonen 
and  smacks. 

Montrose  waa  created  a  royal  bor.  by  David  I. 
in  the  12th  century.  It  was  here  that  John 
Baliol,  in  1296,  surrendered  the  Scottish  crown  to 
Edward  I.  Montrose  was  the  first  port  made  by 
the  French  fleet,  in  1715,  with  the  Pretender  on 
board ;  and  the  same  personage  sailed  from  it  in 
February,  1716.  Joseph  Hume,  esq.,  the  financial 
reformer,  was  a  native  of  Montrose,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1777. 

MONTSERRAT,  one  of  the  British  W.  India 
Islands,  a  dependency  on  Antigua,  from  which  it 
is  distant  SW.  27  m. ;  in  lat.  16°  46'  N.,  long.  SP 
6'  W.  It  is  about  12  m.  in  length,  and  5  m.  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Pop.  7,645  in  1861,  of  whom 
3,447  males  and  4,198  females.  Montserrat  con- 
sists of  a  range  of  steep  abrupt  mountains,  or 
rather  of  one  lofYy  mountain,  2,500  ft.  high,  the 
summit  of  which  has  been  broken  into  a  variety 
of  deep  precipices  and  chasms.  The  upper  parts 
are  altogether  barren ;  but  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  off  to  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  gentle 
ridges,  admitting  of  cultivation ;  and  the  lower 
parts  are  well  watered,  and  very  productive.  With 
the  exception  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  unfiivour- 
ably  situated  near  the  SW.  beach,  with  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  in  its  rear,  intercepting  the  sea- 
breeze,  the  island  enjoys  a  comparatively  high 
character  for  salubrity.  The  government  is  admi- 
nistered by  a  president — subordinate  to  the  go- 
vernor-general of  the  Leeward  Islands — ^who  is 
aided  by  an  executive  council  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  public  revenue,  in  1863,  amounted  to 
8,89 U,  and  the  expenditure  to  8,843/.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  in  1863  was  20,0891,  and  of 
the  exports  15,lo5/.  The  island  was  discovered  in 
1493  by  Columbus,  who  gave  it  its  present  name. 
It  was*  colonised  by  the  English  in  1632.  The 
French  took  it  in  1668,  but  restored  it  at  the 
peace  of  Ulrecht, 

MOXZA  (an.  Modatia),  a  town  of  North  Italy, 
prov.  Milan,  on  the  Lambro,  here  crossed  by  3 
stone  bridges,  9  m.  NNE.  Milan.  Pop.  22,106  in 
1862.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  paved  with 
round  stones,  and  tolerablv  well  built.    It  is  in- 
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teresting  from  having  been  the  seat  of  government 
during  the  time  of  the  Lombard  kingdom;  and 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  kept,  with  other 
relics,  in  its  cathedral,  an  editice  supposed  to  date 
from  the  7th  century.  The  former  residence  of 
the  Lombard  kings  is  said  to  have  been  the  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  the  court  of  Justice.  Monza 
has  a  royal  palace,  with  fine  grounds,  greatly  em- 
bellished bv  Prince  Eugene  I^auhamois ;  a  gym- 
nasium ;  2  hospitals ;  a  theatre ;  and  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  shawls,  hats,  and  leather. 
MOOLTAN,  or  MOULTAN,  a  city  of  the 
Punjab,  probably  the  MalU  of  Alexander's  histo- 
rians, cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Chinaub  or 
Aceslnes,  190  m.  SW.  Lahoi-e.  Pop.  about  60,000, 
one-third  of  whom  may  be  Hindoos,  the  rest  are 
Mohammedans.  The  city  is  upwards  of  3  m.  in 
circ.,  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall,  and  over- 
looked on  the  N.  by  a  fortress  of  some  strength. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  towni  evidently  stands 
on  the  debrtB  of  more  ancient  buildings.  The 
houses  are  of  burnt  brick,  with  fiat  roofs ;  they 
sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  6  stories,  so  that 
the  narrow  streets  are  dark  and  gloomy.  The  for- 
tress of  Mooltan  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  with  a 
wall  of  burnt  brick,  40  fu  high  on  the  outside,  and 
tianked  with  about  80  towers.  In  its  interior  are 
numerous  houses,  now  uninhabited  and  falling  into 
ruin,  several  mosques,  and  a  Hindoo  temple  of 
high  antiquity.  Mooltan  has  several  elegant  and 
bighly  venerated  tombs.    Its  inhabs.  are  princi- 
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pally  engaged  in  weaving  and  dyeing  oott<m  doths, 
and  silks  of  a  somewhat  coarser  texture  than  tboee 
of  Bahawulpoor,  but  which  are  laxgely  exported 
into  the  adjacent  countries.  Many  of  the  fabric* 
of  Mooltan  are,  as  of  old,  of  a  purple  ootov,  and 
interwoven  with  gold. 

This  city  was  formerly  frequented  by  a  grest 
number  of  pilgrims,  and  afforded  immense  plunder 
to  the  Mohammedans  in  712.  It  was  captored  b>' 
Mahmoud,  of  Ghixnee,  in  1010;  by  Mahomed 
Ghori,  in  1176;  bvTimour,  in  1398;  and  brBun- 
jeet  Singh,  in  1818,  since  which  it  has  b^onged 
to  the  doro.  of  Lahore. 

MOORSHEDAfiAD,  a  laige  dty  of  Bririah 
India,  prcsid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  on  the  Bhagintbi. 
or  most  sacred  branch  of  Uie  Ganges,  115  m.  X. 
Calcutta.  Pop.  estimated  at  165,000.  In  piini 
of  appearance  Moonhedabad  cannot  compare  wirh 
either  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Bengal.  The 
houses  are  principally  of  mud  and  straw ;  the  dt>* 
extends  for  8  m.  along  both  banlu  of  the  river, 
and  a  number  of  brick  or  chunamed  hoaaes  air 
interspersed  among  \ht  rest,  with  terraces  anj 
small  verandahs.  A  great  many  small  mosque? 
are  scattered  throughout  the  city;  but  a  laige  an*! 
fine  looking  European  residence,  erected  by  the 
British  government  for  the  residence  of  the  Bei^ 
nabob,  is  the  only  public  building  worth  notkv. 
On  the  moot^  jheelj  a  pool  left  bv  a  former  wind- 
ing  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  or  the  palAoe,  boih 
by  Aliserdi  Khan,  in  the  last  century,  paitlv  with 
materials  firom  the  ruins  of  €rour.     Within  the 

gateway  by  which  tlie  grounds  are  entered,  is  a 
andsome  mosque  of  fine  stone,  which  the  seslosi 
fre(juenten  have  concealed  with  thick  ljiyer»  i-f 
whitewash.  What  were  formerly  gardens  are  ocnr 
mere  naked  fields.  Only  one  fragment  c^  the 
palace  exists,  but  this  is  an  elegant  ruio,  con?isX' 
ing  of  4  arches  supported  by  5  columns,  the  whole 
of  beautifully  polished  black  marble. 

Moonhedabad  is  considered  unhealthy  from  tl.p 
neglected  state  of  the  sewers,  the  closeness  and 
filtbiness  of  the  streets,  and  the  rank  jungle  inter- 
mingled with  the  huts  and  houses ;  and  pestilential 
diseases  have  often  raged  here  with  much  violence. 
It  is  the  head-quartcn  of  one  of  the  6  courts  «f 
circuit  under  the  Bengal  presid.;  the  aeat  of  a 
zillah  court ;  the  residence  of  the  district  ot^et-ttv 
and  other  British  functionaries,  and  of  the  nat«^i 
of  Bengal ;  and  has  a  British  college,  foanderi  is 
1826,  and  endowed  with  an  income  of  16,&U0  rupee^ 
a  year. 

Moorshedabad  became  the  cap.  of  Bengal  in 
1704,  and  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  gorecnrnfnt 
till  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the  British  in  \''£. 
It  was  then  virtually  superseded  by  Calcatta.  u« 
which  the  revenue-board  and  coUector-general  wesc 
transferred  In  1751. 

MORADABAD,  a  town  and  distr.  of  Britih 
India,  prov.  DelhL  The  town,  on  the  Ramgunfra, 
105  m.  £.  by  N.  Delhi,  is  one  of  the  most  pu(.a* 
lous  and  flourishing  seats  of  commeree  in  the  n|<pfT 
provs.  It  has  some  good  streets,  bat  no  pabLc 
edifice  of  any  importance.  The  district,  or  ou&rc- 
torate,  is  included  between  iht  28th  and  S^*t\x 
degs.  of  y.  lat.,  and  77®  40'  and  79®  E.  lon|f.  Area. 
5,800  sq.  m.  It  is  well  watered,  and  extewivr 
tracts  are  very  fertile,  though  a  good  dnl  of  it  be 
waste.  Sugar,  cotton^  and  wheat  are  the  chkf 
products;  the  latter  is  almost  whoUy. expactrd. 
the  food  of  the  pop.  consistiiig  principally  of  j*- 
warec  and  bajree.  At  least  one-fifth  part  (£f  C» 
land  is  held  rent-free. 

MORAT  (Germ.  Murtm),  a  small  town  of  Swit- 
zerland,  cant  Freiburg,  on  the  SE.  bank  of  tl« 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  railway  betwe^r. 
Berne  and  Lausanne,  14  m.  W.  by  H.  the  lunotf 
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citr.  Pop.  2,266  in  1860.  The  town  la  partiallj 
walled  round,  and  has  an  ancient  castle,  now 
the  residence  of  the  oberamtmoMHy  a  hospital,  and 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  Proteistant  college,  a  public 
lihraxy,  superior,  inferior,  and  commercial  iiichools, 
and  a  brisk  transit  and  general  trade.  The  cir- 
cnmatance  of  several  Roman  antiquities  having 
been  discovered  here,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  Morat  was  anciently  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
^veniieum  (now  Avenche).  This  otherwise  in- 
significant town  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  great 
battle  fought  under  its  walls  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1476,  in  which  the  Swiss  totally  defeated  the  in- 
vading anny  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

*  Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  I  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophie«  of  the  slain, 
Kor  blush  for  those  who  oonquer'd  on  that  plain. 
Here  Burgundy  beqneath'd  his  tombleas  host, 
A  bony  heap  through  ages  to  remain ; 
ThemaelveB  their  monument.'        Childe  Harold. 

The  loss  of  the  Buignndians  was  immense;  as 
many  aa  15,000  soldiers  having,  it  is  said,  been 
left  on  the  field,  exclusive  of  those  drowned  in 
the  lake.  The  bones  of  the  slain  were  afterwards 
collected,  in  memory  of  the  battle,  in  a  square 
building,  called  an  ossuary.  This  singular  monu- 
ment, afier  standing  for  more  than  800  years,  was 
destroyed  in  1798,  by  the  soldiers  from  Burgundy, 
in  the  French  army.  But  though  nothing  could 
surpass  the  gallantry  and  devotion  displayed  by 
the  Swiss  on  this  occasion,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  defeat  of  Charles  at  Morat,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
vious defeat  at  Granson,  was  owing  quite  as  much 
to  his  rashness  and  folly,  as  to  the  bravery  of  his 
enenues.  The  principal  strength  of  the  duke*s 
army  consisted  m  its  cavalry;  and  yet,  on  both 
occasions,  he  engaged  in  defttes  where  they  could 
not  act. 

MORAVIA  {Genn:Mbhren) ,  an  important  prov. 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  which,  including  Austrian 
Silesia,  incorporated  with  it  since  1783,  extends 
between  lat.  48^  40'  and  50^  25'  N.,  and  the  15th 
and  I9tb  degs.  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  Prussian 
Silesia,  £.  and  S£.  Galicia  and  Hungary,  8.  the 
latter  country  and  Austria,  and  W.  and  NVV. 
Bohemia.    It  is  of  a  rhomboidal  shape;  greatest 
length  about  185  m. ;  average  bx^adth,  55  m. 
Area,  10,240  sq.  m.    Pop.  1,867,094  in  1857.    In 
the  N.  part  of  the  prov.  is  a  mountainous  ridge  of 
no  great  elevation,  stretching  WNW.  and  LSE., 
between  the  Sudeten  Bund  on  the  W.  and  the 
Jablanka  mountains,  a  branch  of  the  Carpathians 
on  the  £.,  divirling  the  waters  that  flow  N.  into 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand,  from  those 
that  flow  S.  into  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other. 
llie  £.  and  W.  frontiers  of  the  prov.  are  also  de- 
fended by  mountain  ridges.    Excepting  in  the  N., 
the  county  is  mostly  level,  or  merely  undulating, 
with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  S. ;  nearly  all  its  great 
rivers,  including  the  Mora wa,  by  which  it  \b  inter- 
sected from  K.  to  S.,  and  whence  also  it  derives 
its  name,  the  Iglawa,  Thayer,  dec,  flowing  in  that 
direction.     The  Oder  has  its  sources  in  the  N. 
ridge.    Being  sheltered  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.  by 
mountain  ranges,  and  lying  in  general  only  from 
500  to  1,000  fu  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Moravia 
enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  most  countries  in  the 
same  lat.    The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at 
Olmutz  is  about  48°  Fah.    The  wind  is  mostly 
from  the  S.,  and  the  atmosphere  clear.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  if  advan- 
tageous markets  could  be  found,  laige  quantities 
of  com  might  be  raised  for  exportation ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  the  latter,  the  attention 
of  the  inhabs.  has  been  of  late  devoted  more  to 
manufactures  than  to  agriculture,  and  Moiavia  ia 


no  longer  a  country  whence  supplies  of  com  might 
be  drawn,  at  a  short  notice,  on  a  very  laige  scale. 
An  estate  of  mean  aze  comprises  from  850  to 
1,400  acres  of  arable  land,  from  140  to  420  acres 
of  meadow  land,  and  1,000  to  2,500  or  more  of 
wood,  according  to  the  situation.  The  estates  of 
mean  size  may  be  estimated  at  2-dds  of  the 
whole,  but  about  30  estates  exceed  32  English 
sq.  m.  in  extent.  In  purchasing  land,  a  profit  of 
from  4  to  41  per  cent,  per  annum  is  gcnerallv 
looked  for.  The  size  of  the  peasants*  holdings  is 
very  various:  in  the  plains  it  may  be  about  28 
English  acres;  but  in  the  hilly  parts,  where  the 
pop.  is  thinner  and  the  soil  less  productive,  it  is 
30,  40,  and  in  some  parts  70  acres.  Half  hold- 
ings, quarter  holdings,  as  well  as  cottiers  with 
small  gardens,  are  aUo  frequent.  It  is  supposed 
that  of  the  peasant  families,  2-3ds  hold  land,  and 
about  l-3d  may  be  considered  as  mere  labourers, 
llie  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  peasants 
in  the  low  lands  consists  in  a  rotation  of  three 
crops,  viz.  wheat,  i^'e,  summer  com,  fallow,  the 
fallow  being  only  putiaL  In  the  hilly  parts,  the 
fallows  are  used  fur  potatoes,  tumips,  and  flax ; 
in  the  mountains  tillage  is  more  irregular.  On 
most  of  the  small  estates  a  better  rotation  of  crops, 
with  clover,  green  food,  and  meadows,  prevails, 
according  as  the  soil,  or  the  local  advantages  of 
common  grazing  (which  is  very  extensive)  render 
it  necessary.  Tne  following  rotations,  among 
others,  are  pursued : — 1.  Potatoes,  with  manure; 
2.  Barley,  or  oats,  with  clover;  3.  Clover  hay; 
4.  Clover  as  pasture;  5.  Rye;  6.  Oats.  In  heavy 
soils: — 1.  Winter  com  with  dung;  2.  Barley, 
with  clover;  8.  Clover;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Green 
fodder,  with  manure;  6.  Wheat;  7.  Pease  and 
beans ;  8.  Rye.  In  the  low  lands  millet  is  a  good 
deal  cultivated ;  in  the  mountains,  flax.  On  the 
estate  of  a  Moravian  nobleman,  which  is  cultivated 
in  a  superior  manner,  but  is  by  no  means  of  a 
superior  quality  of  soil,  as  compared  with  other 
estates  in  the  same  prov.,  the  following  is  the 
average  produce  of  com  per  acre : — 


lUmlmoin 

MlnlmuB 
Biwh*b 

Mraa 

BnalMl* 

BoahcU 

Wheat  .    . 

43 

U 

24i 

Rye  «    «    . 

85 

101 

21 

Barley  .    . 

39 

16 

28 

Oats .    .    . 

46  3>a 

17* 

28 

Potatoes    « 

408 

176 

280 

Distilleries,  and  even  breweries,  are  commonly 
established  on  the  low  farms ;  and,  within  a  few 
years,  beetroot  sugar  manufactories  have  become 
frrauent. 

Flax  is  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities  by 
the  descendants  of  German  and  Bohemian  settlers, 
in  the  circles  of  Brttnn  and  Olmtltz ;  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fineness  and  length,  and  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Silesia.  In  certain  favourable 
situations,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Moravia  are 
well  adapted  to  the  grape ;  and,  for  some  timeafber 
this  was  ascertain^,  the  appropriations  of  land 
to  Uiis  kind  of  culture  were  so  considerable,  that 
government  supposed  it  necessary'  to  interfere,  and 
to  issue,  in  1803,  an  order  prohibiting  the  laying 
out  of  new  vineyards.  Wine  is  mostly  grown  in 
the  S.  circles  of  Znaym,  BrUnn,  and  Hradisch :  the 
average  yearly  produce  is  estimated  at  436,600 
eimert;  a  good  deal  of  which  is  exported  to  the 
adjacent  provs.  Laige  quantities  or  brandy  and 
beer  are  also  made.  Fruits  of  many  kinds  are  so 
plentiful,  that  Moravia  is  usually  styled  the 
orchard  of  Austria.  The  forests,  formerly  much 
diminished  by  impradent  waste,  are  now  better 
attended  to.    The  pasture  grounds  are  extensive 
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in  the  mountains,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Austrian  heavy  cavalry  horses  is  furnished  by 
this  prov.  Cattle  are  not  very  extensively  bred ; 
considerable  numbers  are  sent  thither  from  Poland 
to  the  markets  of  Olmiltz.  and  from  Hungar}'  to 
those  of  Ausvitz.  Lar>;^e  flocks  of  sheep  are  de- 
pastured in  the  mountainous  districts,  their  num- 
bers having  increased  with  the  increase  of  the 
woollen  manufacture.  The  breeds  have  been 
materially  improved  by  crossing  with  merinos; 
though,  from  want  of  proper  care,  the  wool  of 
IVIoravia  is  still  inferior,  and  most  part  of  the  raw 
material  required  is  imported  from  contiguous 
provs.  Hogs  and  geese  are  bred  in  great  numbers 
for  exportation,  and  game  is  very  abundant. 
There  are  valuable  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
coal;  gold  and  silver  mines  were  wrought  pre- 
viously to  the  troubles  of  the  15th  and  16  th  cen- 
turies, when  they  were  abandoned,  and  the  works 
have  not  since  been  resumed.  Alum,  marble,  and 
excellent  building  stone  are  found ;  among  other 
minerals  is  a  species  of  stone,  which,  when  first 
dug  up,  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  moulded  with  the 
baud,  but  which  hartlens  on  exposure  to  the  air : 
a  great  many  pipe-bowls  are  made  from  it. 

Manufacture*  and  Trade. — Notwithstanding  its 
inland  position,  this  prov.  has  made  a  very  consi- 
derable progress  in  manufactures,  and  has  become, 
since  the  close  of  last  century,  one  of  the  most 
thriving  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Woollens, 
linens,  and  cottons  are  all  made  on  a  large  scale  ; 
the  first  two  consuming  not  only  all  the  wool  and 
tlax  raised  in  the  country,  but  requiring  a  lai^ 
importation  from  other  parts.  Wool  is  brought 
from  Hungary;  flax  from  Silesia  and  Austrian 
Poland;  the  oldest  woollen  manufactures  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Iglau,  in  the  W. ;  but  those 
of  BrUnn  are  now  the  most  eztensivp  and  im- 
portant. Woollens  are  also  extensively  manu- 
factured in  other  towns ;  and,  exclusive  of  the 
goods  produced  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
large  quantities  are  made  by  the  peasants  and 
others  for  domestic  use.  Linen  and  thread  are 
also  largely  produced ;  and  cotton  factories,  some 
of  which  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  have  been 
established,  though  with  but  indifferent  success, 
in  many  parts  of  the  i>rov.  Dyeing,  especially 
fine  Turkey  red  colours,  is  successfully  and  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  BrUnn,  almost  all  the  cloth 
made  in  Moravia  being  sent  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  other  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  silk, 
leather,  paper,  potash,  glass,  and  beet-root  sugar 
arc  also  of  considerable  importance;  and  their 
products  are  exported  to  the  contiguous  countries, 
and  to  Hungary',  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Levant, 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  oil,  flax,  raw 
cotton,  silk,  cattle,  wine,  and  hardware.  The 
only  navigable  river  is  the  Morawa ;  and  hitherto 
goods  have  been  almost  always  conveyed  in  wag- 
gons. For  these  there  are  two  great  commercial 
roads,  both  leading  fifvm  Vienna ;  the  one  passing 
b>'  Prague,  Znajnn,  and  Iglau,  in  the  west ;  the 
other  by  BrUnn  and  OlmUtz  in  the  centre  of  the 
prov.  The  facilities  for  trade  are  vastly  auj^- 
mented  by  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Bochnui, 
in  Galicia,  which  passes  through  the  valley  of  the 
Morawa  in  this  prov.,  having  branch  railways  to 
BrUnn  and  01mUt2. 

The  government  of  Moravia,  which  is  entitled 
a  marquisate,  is  administered  by  a  ^venior  with 
direct  authority  from  Vienna.  Like  the  other 
provs.  of  the  ennpire,  it  has  its  diet;  but  the  power 
or  influence  of  this  assembly  is  ver^  limited.  It 
meets  annually,  but  has  only  power  m  local  affairs, 
and  matters  concerning  county  taxes,  their  dis- 
tribution and  mode  of  collection.  The  prov.  is 
subdivided  into  8  districts  or  circles,  each  of  which  | 
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has  one  or  two  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction, 
and  a  high  court  of  appeal  sits  in  BrUnn. 

Education  is  very  generally  diffused  in  this  prov , 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  comparativeir 
civilised.  The  elementary  schools  are  attendtil 
by  about  l-8th  part  of  the  pop. :  there  is  ai$o  i 
great  number  of  superior  schools,  and  the  pfov.  is 
well  provided  with  the  higher  class  of  semmshes. 
It  has  a  university  at  OlmUtz,  attended  by  about 
600  students :  it  has  also  faculties  of  science  at 
BrUnn  and  Nicholsburg ;  an  academy  of  the  pro- 
vincial states  at  OlmUtz ;  and  schools  of  rural 
economy  at  BrUnn  and  OlmUtz. 

For  a  lengthened  period  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  the  Moravians  were  divided  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Greek  churches;  bat  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  spread  widely  io  thb 
prov.  in  the  16th  century.  The  intolerant  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Austrian  gov.  obliged,  however, 
many  l^testaiit  families  to  emigrate  into  other 
countries,  and  many  others  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig ;  so  that  at  present  the 
Hom.  Cath.  faith  greatly  predominates  over  evenr 
other.  There  is  now,  however,  the  most  perfect 
toleration  for  all  sorts  of  creeds.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  OlmUtz  is,  next  to  the  primacy  of 
Hungar}',  the  richest  see  in  the  empire;  and  the 
chapter  of  OlmUtz  enjoy  the  valuable  privile^  of 
choosing  this  high  functionary  from  among  their 
own  members.  The  Calvinists  have  their  super- 
intendent at  BrUnn,  and  the  Lutherans  thein  it 
Ingrowi  tz.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  of  the  Slavonian 
stock,  divided  into  many  different  tribes;  but 
among  the  pop.  there  are  estimated  to  be  aboat 
450,000  Germans,  residing  mostly  in  the  towcLs, 
30,000  Jews,  and  a  few  Bohemians  and  Hun- 
garians. 

The  territory  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni.  These,  or  cognate  tribes, 
are  said,  af:er  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Attila,  to  have  founded  a  republic  here  which 
maintained  a  precarious  independence  for  some 
centuries,  and  was  afterwards  erected  into  a  kii^r- 
dom,  extending,  in  the  9th  century,  over  Bohemia, 
Brandenburg,  t^ilesia,  and  part  of  Hungary.  Mo- 
ravia subsequently  belonged  alternately  to  the 
Bohemians  and  Hungarians :  it  was  flnallT  an- 
nexed to  Austria,  together  with  Bohemia,  in  15*27. 
It  was  the  great  theatre  of  war  between  the  French 
and  Austro-Russian  armies,  in  1805. 

MORAY,  or  ELGIN,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland, on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  being  the  middle 
district  of  the  old  prov.  of  Moray,  having  N.  the 
Moray  Frith,  £.  the  co.  Banff,  8.  Inverness,  and 
W.  Invemeaa  and  Nairn.  It  conaiata  of  a  K.  and 
principal  portion,  and  of  a  smaller  portion  on  the 
S.,  detached  from  the  main  body  by  tiie  interven- 
tion of  a  part  of  Inverness ;  and  comprtses  in  all 
531  sq.  m.,  or  840,000  acres.  With  the  exception 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  low,  light,  arable  land 
along  the  shore,  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  nfped 
and  mountainous.  The  climate  on  the  coaM  di;^ 
trict  is  comparatively  mild  for  its  latitude;  and, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  wheat  has  been  wasxm- 
fully  raised  in  this  district,  which  ooeasionallr 
supplies  some  of  the  best  samples  to  the  Lond<« 
market.  This  district  is  also  well  suited  for  the 
turnip  husbandry,  which  has  been  extensively 
introduced,  and  agriculture  has  been  in  other  re- 
spects noAterially  ameliorated;  though,  on  the 
whole,  the  progress  of  improvement  hM  been  kM 
rapid  in  this  Uian  in  most  districts  of  SootlamL 
Sheep-farming  is  not  carried  on  upon  a  large  Male; 
but  the  stock  of  cattle  has  been  impiDved  by 
crossing  with  the  breeds  of  Skye  and  Argyle. 
Property  mostly  in  large  estatea.  Farms  of  tU 
sizes;  the  form  buildings  werefoimcily  wretched, 
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but  those  on  the  principal  fanns  have  been  mostly 
rt>built,  and  are  now  substantial  and  commodiouH. 
Manufactures  unimportant  Lead,  iron,  lime,  free- 
ntone,  and  Blate  are  met  with ;  but  the  first  two 
ore  not  wrought,  and  of  the  others  only  the  free- 
stone to  any  extent.  It  is  parti}'  intersected  and 
partly  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Spey,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Findhom,  and  has  the  Lossie  in  its 
centre.  The  salmon-fisheries,  especially  those  on 
the  Spey,  are  important  and  valuable.  This  co. 
is  united  with  Nairn  under  one  sheriff,  and  in 
returning  1  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  He^stered 
electors  for  the  co.,  994  in  1865.  The  bore,  of 
ElfHn  and  Foires  unite  with  other  bors.  in  sending 
2  memo,  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  is  divided  into  20 
]iars.,  and  in  1861  had  8,097  inhab.  houses,  with 
42,695  inbaba.  The  old  valued  rent  was  j,4C7^, 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-5  was  131,770/. 

MORBIHAN,  a  marit  dep.  of  France,  furmerlv 
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Inferieure,  W.  Finisterre,  and  S.  the  Atlantic. 
Length,  £.  to  W.,  about  70  m. ;  breadth  varying 
from  30  to  45  m.    Area,  679,781  hectares;  pop. 
4^6,504  in  1861.    The  coast-line  is  very  irregular, 
pre^^enting  many^  inlets  of  the  sea ;  from  one  of 
which  A  capacious  bay,  called  by   the  Bretons 
Morbihan^  or  the  '  Little  Sea,'  the  dt^p.  derives  its 
name.      Several  islands,  including  lielleisle  and 
Groix,  belong  to  this  di^p.    The  N.  and  centre 
parts  of  Morbihan  arc  hilly ;  but  towards  the  S. 
are  some  tolerably  extensive  plains.    The  princi- 
jjal  rivecs  are  the  Vilaine,  with  the  Oust  in  the  K., 
and  the  Blavet  and  Scurff  in  tlie  W.    8ome  of 
them  are  navigable  for  some  dbtance,  but  none  is 
<if  any  considerable  size.   The  canal  of  the  Blavet, 
from  Hennebon  to  Pontivy,  is  wholly  included  in 
this  dep.,  and  a  ^at  part  of  the  canid  from  Nantes 
to  Brest  is  withm  its  limita.    The  climate  is  mild, 
but  damp,  W.  winds  are  most  prevalent.    The 
atmosphere  is  cloudy,  and  violent  storms  are  fre- 
quent in  winter.    A  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
\A  stony;   the   vegetable    mould   is  everywhere 
scanty,  but  towards  the  coast  it  is  tolerably  fertile. 
It  is  estimated  that  260,971  hectares  are  arable, 
69,052  do.  in  pasture,  34,462  do.  in  woods,  and 
16,880  da  in  orchaids  and  ganlens;   while  no 
fewer  than  291,530  do.  are  occupied  by  heaths  and 
wajstes.    Agriculture  is  extremely  backward ;  but 
more  com,  principally  rye,  oats,  and  wheat  is 
grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  rye-bread  is  made  for  exportation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  on  the  increase. 
Tuxnifja,  hemp,  and  tiaz  are  grown ;  and  about 
700,000  hectolitres  of  cider  are  produced  annually. 
^eti  Guer  is  the  model  farm  or  Coetbo,  where  300 
pupils  are  instructed  in  the  details  of  agriculture 
and  the  auxiliary  sciences  at  the  expense  of  go- 
vernment.   The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important 
business,  and  the  breeds  of  both  oxen  and  sheep 
are  in  the  course  of  being  improved.    Butter,  both 
fresh  and  salted,  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce.   The  annualproduce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  220,000  kilogr.    The  horses,  though  small,  are 
strong  and  g(mi.     Bees    are  very  extensively 
reared,  and  450,000  kilogr.  of  honey  and  30,000 
kilogr.  of  wax  are  annually  exported,  worth  to- 
gether  about  375,000  ft.     Landed  property  is 
greatly  subdivided,  more  than  one-halt  of  the 
properties  being  assessed  under  5  francs.     The 
conger,  oyster,   and  other   fisheries  are    impor- 
tant,   but    especially  that  of   pilchards,  which 
employs  in  the  season  about  500  boats,  manned 
by  2,500  fishermen.      About  5-7ths  of  the  fish 
taken  are  sold  fresh,  and  the  remainder,  being 
salted,  make  up  about  15,000  barrels.    The  nett 


produce  of  the  pilchard  fishery  is  estimated  at 
1,4(K),()00  fr.  a  year.  3fanufactures  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  iron  works  are  said  to 
employ,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  1,500  to 
2,000  workmen.  The  woollen  cloth  factories  at 
Jo$«eUn  and  Malestroit  employ  together  about 
900  hands,  and  the  tanneries  are  supposed  to  fur- 
nish products  worth  800,000  fr.  a  year.  Paper, 
glass  wares,  linen  stuffs,  cotton  yam,  lace,  hats, 
l)eer  and  chemical  products  are  also  proiluced; 
there  are  building  docks  at  L'Oricnt,  Yannes, 
Quiberon,  and  Port  Louis ;  and  salt  is  made  on 
the  coant  and  islands  of  the  estimated  value  of 
1,000,000  fr.  a  year.  Morbihan  is  divided  into  4 
arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Yannes,  the  cap.,  L^Orient, 
Ploermel,  and  Pontivy, 

MOKEA  (an.  Pelopnnnesui)^  a  principal  div.  of 
Greece,  and  the  most  S.  portion  of  Continental 
Europe,  consisting  of  a  T>eninsula  attached  to  N. 
Greece  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  between  lat,  36° 
15' and  38°  20'  N.,  and  long.  21°  9'  and  23°  30'  E. 
Morea  is  said  to  de.sen*e  its  modem  name  from  the 
resemblance  that  it  bearo  to  a  mulberry  leaf;  and 
its  coast,  which  is  deeply  indented  vrith  gulfs  and 
inlets,  has  numerous  headlands,  the  chieiof which 
are  Cape  Sky  Ho,  eastwards;  Capes  Matapan,  Gallo, 
and  8t,  Angelo  southward,  and  Cape  Tornese  west- 
ward. Its  surface  is  extremely  diversified,  but 
may  be  generally  described  as  a  lofty  table-land, 
traversed  by  a  main  ridge  connected  northward 
with  the  chain  of  N.  Greece,  and  mnning  south- 
ward to  Cape  Matapan,  its  culminating  point 
(Mount  Taygetus)  rising  5,1 15  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Three  branches  detach  themselves  from  the  main 
range ;  one  running  eastward  into  the  peninsula 
of  ArgolLs,  and  another.  Mount  Malero  (an. 
Partum),  running  S8E.,  skirting  the  shore  of  the 
./Egean  Sea;  while  a  third,  known  in  different 
parts  by  the  different  names  of  Cyllene,  Eryman- 
thus,  and  Olenos,  takes  a  westerly  course  to  Capo 
Tomese.  Many  of  these  mountains  attain  a 
height  of  4,000  ft. :  their  geological  constitution 
is  of  limestone  lyin^  on  clay-slate,  interspcrs^ed 
in  a  few  places  by  primitive  rocks;  and  their  tides 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  plentifully  clothed 
with  pines,  firs,  oaks,  and  other  deciduous  trees. 
The  plains  are  of  no  great  extent;  the  laiT^est 
are  those  of  Tripolizza  in  Arcadia,  of  Nisi  in 
Messenia.  and  of  Gastuni  in  Elis.  Numerous 
rivers  and  streams  run  from  the  mountain-regions 
in  all  directions;  the  Kouphia  {Alpheus)  is  by 
far  the  largest,  having  a  general  N  W.  course  of 
more  than  70  miles,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  the 
Ladon  and  Erymanthus,  draining  nearly  l-3rd 
of  the  entire  peninsula.  Next  in  size  is  the 
Gastuni  (an.  Pencius),  rising  on  Mount  Eryman^ 
thus,  and  flowing)  as  well  as  the  last-mentioned, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Arcadia:  the  Iri  (an.  JCuroUu), 
which  is  the  principal  river  of  Laconia,  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Kolokythia:  the  other  streams  aro 
mere  mountain  torrents,  rapid  in  winter  but  dried 
up  in  summer.  Embosomed  in  the  mountains  are 
several  lakes;  but  none  deserve  any  particular 
mention  except  Zaraka  (the  ancient  Stj^phaltu) 
which  haa  two  remarkable  hatavothra^  or  subter- 
ranean cavems,  to  which  its  waters  are  almost 
confined  during  summer,  and  by  which  it  was  for 
merly  supposed  to  connect  itself  with  the  little 
river  Erasmus,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Nauphia 
near  the  Lemean  Li^e,  now  little  more  than  a 
reedy  marsh.  (See  Hexod.,  vi.  76.)  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Morea  is  generally  pure,  and  the 
climate  mild,  especially  in  spnng  and  autumn. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  very  oppressive  in  the  lower 
districts ;  and  in  winter  the  country  is  exposed  to 
hurricanes,  and  liable  to  be  inundated  by  heavy 
nmi ;  fog8|  alflo,  are  common  at  that  season,  and 
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the  mountains  ore  covered  with  snow  firom  Dec. 
to  the  end  of  February.  Epidemics,  originating  in 
malaria,  are  common  diseases  in  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos,  Corinth, 
and  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  from  Fatras  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rouphia,  which  are  the  most  un- 
healthy parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  coldest,  a^d  at 
the  same  time  the  healthiest,  region  is  the  central 
table-  land  of  Arcadia :  the  severity  of  its  climate 
is  noticed  by  many  authors,  and  it  probablv  g&ve 
to  its  inhab.  that  robust  habit  of  body  which  nttcd 
them  not  only  for  the  pastoral  life  but  for  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  occasioned  the  old  proverb  re- 
corded by  Athenteus,  that  *  a  man  should  choose  his 
slaves  from  Phrygia,  but  his  allies  from  Arcadia.' 
The  more  elevated  regions  are  devoted  to  the 
feeding  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  latter  being  to  the 
former  as  about  1  to  4.  The  wool  is  coarse  ;  but 
the  ewes  afford  good  milk,  butt«r,  and  cheese. 
These  Hocks  suffer  much  from  jackals  and  wolves, 
as  well  as  from  a  disease  called  the  culoghidy 
or  plague.  The  uncultivated  land  serves  for 
the  pasture  of  cattle,  which,  however,  are  used 
only  for  draught,  goat's  flesh  or  mutton  being 
universally  preferred  for  food.  The  best  breeds 
are  said  to  be  found  in  Corinth ;  and  bulls  from 
this  district  are  often  sent  to  improve  the  breeds 
in  other  parts  of  the  Morea.  The  valleys  and 
plains  are,  generally  speaking,  very  fertile,  and, 
with  the  most  impeifect  tillage,  yield  large  crops. 
The  produce  of  Ells  comprises  wheat,  two  kinds 
JwlctUy  called  kalambokkij  maize,  and  flax.  Wheat, 
on  secondary  land,  is  sown  in  Oct. ;  but  on  the 
richest^  in  JSov.,  Dec,  and  even  so  late  as  Jan. : 
harvest,  on  the  plains,  begins  early  in  June,  and 
is  not  entirely  over  till  the  middle  of  Aug.  The 
kalambokki  is  sown  in  April,  and  gathered  in 
Sept.  Along  the  N.  coast  large  quantities  of  the 
currant  grape  are  raised,  and  the  average  yearly 
production  of  currants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ratras,  is  stated  to  amount  to  5,000,000  lbs.,  or 
about  one  half  of  that  raised  in  Zante.  Argulis 
produces  extensive  crops  of  lice  and  cotton,  the 
former  being  a  considerable  article  of  trade  be- 
tween Nauplia  and  Constantinople.  Cotton  is 
likewise  raised  in  Messenia  and  Laconia,  and 
olive  oil,  highly  esteemed  all  over  Greece.  Com 
is  raised  in  the  irrigated  parts  of  Arcadia,  but 
the  greater  part  of  that  central  district  is  em- 

fdoyed  for  pasturage.  ^  Agriculture,  owing  to  the 
ong-con  tinned  insecurity  of  property,  the  oppres- 
sions under  which  the  peasant^  have  laboured, 
and  to  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  farmers  to 
old  and  imperfect  methods  of  husbandry,  is  in  a 
most  degraded  state.  However,  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  rural 
population  within  the  last  few  years.  Land  used 
formerly  to  be  let  on  the  mdtayer  system ;  the  pro- 
prietor being  at  all  expenses,  and  receiving  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop,  clear  of  tax ;  but,  since  Greece 
has  been  separated  from  Turkey,  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  land  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
government,  which  offers  it  for  tillage  to  any  one 
who  will  agree  to  pay  a  quarter  part  of  the  pro- 
duce for  rent:  the  remaining  tenth  part  of  the 
land  belongs  to.  individuals,  chiefly  small  pro- 
prietors, and  is  chaiged  with  a  tax  of  one- tenth 
of  its  produce,  and  the  additional  burden  of  ob- 
lij^ing  the  labouring  peasant  to  bring  his  tithe  in 
kind  from  a  great  distance  to  the  town  in  which  it 
Ih  collected.  The  flora  and  faima  of  the  peninsula 
differ  in  few  respects  from  those  of  N.  Greece. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Morea  are  unimportant 
in  amount,  but  comprise  coarse  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  silk  fabrics,  leather,  and  salt.  The  export 
trade  consista  chiefly  of  wine,  oil,  currants,  rice, 
fruit,  and  wool ;  its  chief  ports  being  Xauplia, 
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Patrais  Corinth,  and  Navarin.  The  Morea,  whi<^i 
under  the  Turks  was  divided  into  the  t  sami- 
jaks  of  Tripolizza  and  Mistra,  is  now  distriboted 
into  the  6  nomes  of  ArgoUs  and  Corinth,  Achaia 
and  Elis,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  and  Laconia,  tbe^ 
being  again  subdivided  into  85  eparchies.  Tripo- 
lizza was  the  cap.  under  the  Turks,  but  receailr 
it  has  greatly  decayed,  and  Xauplia  is  the  m€Hl<'re 
cap.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Patzas,  Mo- 
don,  Corinth,  and  Koron. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  the  Morea. » 
the  classical  traveller,  are  the  remains  of  ataaj 
ancient  cities,  existing  in  the  palmy  days  of  Gre- 
cian glory.  Among  the  principal  are  three  DK>a- 
tionod  by  Homer  (II.,  iv.  51.)  Sparta  is  to  be 
traced  only  in  its  ruins ;  but  the  beauty  vi  itn 
position,  on  five  hills  close  to  the  Eurotais  stiU, 
recalls  the  'pleasant  Lacediraaoo.*  Varioa5  re- 
mains of  ancient  architecture,  in  the  form  of  diU- 
pidated  walls,  temples,  and  forts,  exist  in  differr:it 
parts  of  the  countr)',  and  are  described  by  the  ^ 
ncral  name  of  Palaio-Cattro,  Of  the  Cychpe^. 
or  primitive  mode  of  building  with  amsemeateC 
blocks  of  stone,  the  chief  relics  are  at  Myoeueaod 
Tvrins.  At  Mantinea  the  drcuit  of  the  walls  h 
still  visible;  and  the  outlines  of  the  celebrated 
field  of  battle  may  be  traced.  The  scene  of  tb« 
Olympic  games,  though  not  ascertained  withcco- 
plete  certainty,  was  near  the  influx  of  the  small 
river  Cladeus  into  the  Alpheus.  These  mtere^- 
ing  ruins  are  described  at  some  length  under  the ti 
respective  heads,  to  which  readers  are  refexred  i  r 
further  information. 

The  Peloponnesus,  which,  before  it  received  that 
name,  was  called  successively  Apia  and  Aryros  rr- 
ceived  its  appellation  from  the  Phrygian  Pek>p^ 
wh<»e  descendants  were  afterwards  expelled  br 
the  Heraclidse.  Its  ancient  history  forma  a  pan 
of  that  of  Greece  generally.  After  the  destrw.  tkm 
of  the  Achaean  league  by  the  Komana,  tamo  Hi 
B.C.,  it  was  formed,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  inta 
the  Roman  prov.  of  Achaia;  and  continued,  ^ther 
really  or  nominally,  a  portion  of  that  empire  dar- 
ing 1,350  years.  It  was  taken  from  the  B%*zau- 
tine  empe^r8  by  the  Franks  at  the  beigimiliig  c/ 
the  Idth  century ;  and,  in  the  division  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  tli'e  larger  part  of  the  Peloponne^? 
fell  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  received  it<4 
modem  name,  either  firom  its  supposed  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  leaf  of  the  mulbeny  ilL 
more),  or  from  the  abundance  of  that  fruit  in  iht 
peninsula.  It  was  repeatedly  inraded  by  ti? 
Turks  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuri»,  as-: 
was  finally  confirmed  to  them  in  1718,  by  tin 
treaty  of  Passarowitz.  With  the  exceptKm  fi 
Maina,  the  Morea,  with  the  rest  of  Greece.  re>- 
maiued  under  their  despotic  sway  till  18S1,  wb«4 
its  inhabitants  joined  in  the  general  straggle  kr 
that  independence,  which  at  length,  after  etcb: 
vears  of  anarchv  and  bloodshed,  was  estahIi^bcd 
by  the  treatv  o^  Adrianople  in  1829. 

MORLAI^,  an  ancient  town  and  sea-pivt  t^ 
France,  d^p.  Finisterre,  33  m.  £NE.  Bce^t.  aad 
283  m.  W.  by  S.  Paris,  on  the  railw^  from  I'ar.- 
to  Brest.  Pop.  14,008  in  1861.  The  Iowa  u 
situated  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  and  at  the  o«- 
fluence  of  two  small  rivers,  forming  a  con«i(kr- 
able  aestuary  and  commodious  harbour  fur  v€^>.45 
of  400  tons  burden.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hari>4ir 
stands  a  well-fortified  castle;  and  hills  cox-vrTvl 
with  gardens,  formed  into  terraces,  rise  imfE«- 
diately  above  the  town,  the  principal  stfc«t  J 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  quays;.  The  pria- 
cipal  square  (built  on  arches  over  xhe  river)  c^cd- 
pnses  many  good  modem  houses,  with  a  v«rr 
large  town-hail,  portioned  out  into  go\*mmH3;i- 
offices,  and  a  public  library.    There  are  two  Urjt 
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charches,  one  an  el^ant  Gothic  stracture,  with 
a  tiiie  tower.  A  tobacco  manufacton-  of  mo- 
dem construction,  employing  between  800  and 
4<X)  workmen,  a  hospital,  school  of  navu^ation, 
theatre,  and  two  hotels,  are  the  other  chief  build- 
in^^s.  Morlaix  is  the  seat  of  a  subprefect,  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction  on  commerce,  and  of 
a  society  of  agncuUure:  its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  tobacco  and  linen  cloth ;  and  it 
enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  com,  tallow, 
honey,  and  wax.  , 

Morlaix  lays  claim  to  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  already  an  important  town  when  taken 
by  the  English,  near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  During  the  two  succeeding  centuries  it 
suffered  f^reatly  nom  the  ravages  of  civil  war. 

MOROCCO  (EMPIRE  OK),  (Arab.  Moghnh- 
td-Acta^  *  the  extreme  West,')  a  tract  of  country 
in  the  NW.  of  Africa,  between  the  28th  and  36th 
degsw  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  2nd  and  12th  idegs.  of  W. 
lon^.,  comprising  the  Mauritania  Tingitana  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  IVl^iterranean 
iSea  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  £.  by  the  Atlas 
range,  which  separates  it  from  the  Algerine  terri- 
tor>'  and  Biled-ul-Jerid,  S.  by  the  river  Akassa, 
and  Sahara  desert,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
length  of  coast-line  along  the,  Mediterranean, 
25<)  m. ;  ditto  along  the  Atlantic  ocean,  600  m. ; 
e:»timated  area,  219,300  sq.  m.,  distributed  into  four 
kingdoms,  the  area  and  pop.  of  which  are  estimated 
as  uuder: — 
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Of  the  above  population  it  is  estimated  that 
3,5.'>0,000  are  Moors,  3,750,000  Bexebens  and  Shel- 
lochs  (chiefly  devoted  to  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits),  740,000  Bedouin  Arabs,  339,500  Jews, 
120,000  negroes,  and  500  Christians  and  renegades. 

Surface, — ^Morocco  is  mostly  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  high  Atlas,  which 
commences  with  Mount  Bemi-Ammer,  S.  of  the 
desert  of  Angad,  on  the  Algerine  frontier,  and  ex- 
tends S.  as  far  as  Capes  Geer  and  Nun.    The  most 
elevated  parts  of  the  range  occur  between  30^  and 
33^  lat. ;  the  high&it  point,  Mount  Hentet,  is 
about  13,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    A 
subordinate   range,    sometimes  called  the  little 
Atlas,  branches  NNW.  and  NW.  towards  Ceuta 
and  C.  Spartel;  and  other  chains,  either  continuous 
or  detached,  are  thinly  sprinkled  over  the  country 
S.  of  Fez  and  Mequinez.    The  geological  consti- 
tution of  these  mountains  is  ^anitic  in  the  cen- 
tral ridges,  on  which  are  supenmposed  secondary' 
and  even  tertiary*  formations  in  the  less  elevated 
parts  of  the  chain.    Silver,  iron,  and  lead  miues 
are  wrought  to  some  little  extent.     Mineral  salt 
is.found  m  great  abundance  throughout  Morocco, 
and  is  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  Soudan. 
But  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  mountains  by 
which  it  is  in  part  bounded  and  in  part  overspread, 
Morocco  has  a  laige  extent  of  comparatively  level 
land.    Some  of  the  plains  and  valleys  are  of  great 
extent  and  extraordmary  fertility,  especially  those 
of  Shawiya,  Temsena,  Ducilla,  and  Terara  between 
Fez  and  Morocco.    The  principal  rivers  are,  1.  the 
Sebo,  rising  by  several  sources  on  the  VV.  side  of 
the  Atlas  range,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  close  to 


Mehedia,  having  a  probable  length  of  260  m. ; 
2.  the  Wad-Oora-er-Beg.  rising  by  two  principal 
branches  in  the  high  Atlas,  and  flowing  W.  and 
WNW.  to  its  mouth  at  Azamor,  after  a  course  of 
about  300  m. ;  and  8.  the  Wad-Tensift,  rismg 
about  40  m.  E.  of  Morocco,  takes  a  general  coun<o 
W.  by  N.  to  lat.  32^  7'  N.,  and  long.  9°  19'  W., 
where  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  cli- 
nuite  of  the  country  is  healthy  and  genial ;  the 
heat  is  let»  intense  than  might  be  expected  from 
its  geographical  [position,  and  epidemics  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  thermometer,  even  in  the  hottest 
season,  except  during  the  occasional  prevalence  of 
hot  winds  from  the  desert,  seldom  exceeds  28° 
Keaum.  {949  Fahr.)  ;  the  barometer  averages 
throughout  the  year  28*30  inches ;  and  the  annual 
fall  of  rain  (chiefly  conflned  to  October  and  No- 
vember), as  calculated  on  a  series  of  years,  amounts 
to  29  inches.  These  observations,  however,  apply 
chiefly  to  the  N.  and  W.  portions  of  the  empu%, 
or  E.  of  the  Atlas  range,  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
rain  seldom  falls.  The  soil  is  now,  as  in  antiquity, 
proverbial  for  its  fertility.  Mela  says  of  it,  *CVte- 
rum  Bolo  etiam  ditior  et  adeo  feriilU  at,  ut  frvgwn 
genera  nan  cum  terantur  nuxio  benignisnme  procreet ; 
ted  quadam  pro/undat  etiam  non  Mata.*  (Lib.  iiu 
cap.  10.)  In  some  favoured  spots  three  crop>8  of 
com  are  reaped  in  the  same  year :  the  soil  in  many 
parts  is  purely  alluvial,  and  in  others  of  clay,  sand, 
and  loam,  mingled  in  the  most  advantageous  pro- 
portions. 

Agriculture,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  extreme  fer- 
tility of  the  land,  wliich  produces  luxuriant  crups 
with  little  care  or  attention,  is  in  *the  most  back- 
ward state:  fallows  and  rotations  of  crops  are 
wholly  unknown.  The  system  of  culture  has  re- 
mained almost  unchanged  since  the  invasion  of 
the  Arabs  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  it  consists 
of  little  more,  generally  speaking,  than  grubbing 
up  and  burning  the  weeds  before  the  autumnal 
rains,  and  afterwards  ploughing  the  land  about  6 
inches  deep  with  a  machine  oi  the  most  simple 
description,  drawn  by  a  heifer  or  ass,  and  in  the 
S.  provinces  by  a  cameL  Except  in  the  ganlens, 
the  Moors  never  think  of  using  manure  or  other 
means  of  assisting  the  soil,  and  conseauently,  the 
land  near  the  towns  is  more  impoverished  than  in 
less  populous  districts,  wh^,  from  the  abundance 
of  unemployed  land,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
fallow  two  or  three  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
other  parts  are  brought  under  the  plough.  The 
wheat  is  white,  transparent,  almost  without  husk, 
having  a  large  and  exceedingly  hard  grain,  pro- 
ducing a  flour  superior  in  flneness  and  colour  to 
that  of  the  northern  countries,  A  second  crop  is 
rarely  obtained ;  but  in  the  S.  provs.,  when  the 
harvest  commences  very  early,  a  spontaneous  erf)p 
springs  up.  According  to  Major  Beauclerk, '  Tho 
plains  of  Duquella  alone  are  capable  of  producing 
m  one  year  as  much  com  as  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain.  Immense  crops  of  com  yearly 
overstock  the  market  of  Mogaidor:  a  bushel  uf 
com  may  be  procured  for  a  partridge,  or  a  coin 
worth  an  English  shilling ;  and  such  is  the  pro- 
fusion of  grain,  that,  in  many  instances,  it  does 
not  repay  the  labour  of  harvesting.*  (Journey  to 
Morocco,  p.  286.)  Yet,  with  all  this  productive- 
ness, so  little  industry  and  providence  are  exer- 
cised, that  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes,  in  hud 
seasons,  reduced  to  the  greatest  privations,  and 
hundreds  of  Berbers  often  die  of  famine. 

Barley  is  used  chiefly  for  horses  and  cattle,  oats 
not  being  raised  in  any* part  of  the  country.  Maize 
and  Turkish  millet  are  raised  near  the  towns  and 
along  the  coast  in  the  S.  provs.,  and  potatoes  near 
Tangiers.  On  the  whole,  however,  not  more  than 
a  tliurd  part  of  the  arable  laud  is  cultivated,  and 
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this  in  80  superficial  a  manner,  that  the  produce 
rqight  be  trebled,  or  even  quadrupled,  by  a  better 
system  of  tillage.  Uolme-oaks,  cork  and  juniper 
trees  are  found  on  the  mountains ;  and  immense 
quantities  of  date-palms,  vines,  olive-trees,  sugar- 
canes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  fruits  of  S.  Europe 
are  found  in  the  level  country.  Throughout 
Morocco,  however,  there  is  a  general  scarcity  of 
building  timber ;  the  white  cedar  grows  to  a  tole- 
rable size  in  the  prov.  of  Refd;  but,  when  large 
timber  is  wanted,  it  is  usually  imported  from  Gib- 
raltar. Land  is  usually  rented  by  the  number  of 
oxen  required  for  its  cultivation,  at  the  rate  of 
about  7  dollars  for  the  yoke  of  oxen ;  but  in  lands 
belonging  to  the  sultan,  and  allotted  out  to  his 
soldier}',  the  same  portion  of  land  would  be  rented 
at  about  4  dollars  a  year,  and,  if  sold  by  auction, 
would  fetch  at  Tetuan  about  200  dollars.  (Sir  A. 
C.  Broke,  Spain  and  Morocco,  i.  400.)  The  pas- 
ture-grounds, also,  are  extremely  rich,  the  grass 
often  attaining  a  height  unequalled  except  in  the 
prairies  of  America.  The  horses  in  the  country 
are  estimated  at  400,000,  but  the  breed  once  so 
esteemed  under  the  name  of  Barbs  is  greatly  de^ 
teriorated.  A  few  milk-white,  small,  and  finelv- 
proportioned  horses,  with  black  manes  and  tails, 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  belonging  to  the 
Arab  chiefs ;  but  the  mass,  though  active,  hardy, 
and  with  g(K>d  action,  are  poor  and  meagre  look- 
ing: their  exportation  is  entirely  forbidden.  Mules 
(of  which  there  are  upwards  of  1,000,000)  are 
efiually  well  adapted  for  riding  and  draught :  they 
are  almost  universally  employed  in  long  journeys, 
and  a  good  mule,  especiall;^'  if  of  a  bright  chestnut 
colour  with  a  black  cross,  is  valued  higher  than  a 
horse.  Neither  the  asses  nor  mules,  however,  are 
at  all  comparable  to  those  of  Andalusia.  The 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the 
hides  of  the  goats  furnish  the  celebrated  Mo- 
rocco leather.  Oxen  and  camels  are  bred  in  great 
quantities.  A  duty  of  about  16  dollars  a  head  is 
imposed  on  the  exportation  of  cattle,  which  being 
tantamount  to  a  prohibition,  the  farmer  is  dis- 
couraged from  taking  any  pains  further  than  to 
supply  his  own  or  his  neighbours'  wants.  The 
wild  animals  comprise  dogs,  hyenas,  lions,  ounces, 
panthers,  Ivnxes,  gazelles,  bioars,  and  different 
varieties  of  game;  the  principal  birds  being  os- 
triches, storks,  quails,  snipes,  and  ducks.  Fish  of 
many  varieties  are  found  in  most  of  the  rivers ; 
bees,  wasps,  and  mosquitoes  swarm  throughout 
the  countiy;  and  locusts  of  large  size  commit 
fearful  ravages,  occasionally  devouring  every  green 
leaf,  and  lea\anz  the  ground  over  which  they  have 
passed  absolutely  barren. 

Manufacturea  and  Trade  are  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Except  in  the  principal 
towns,  where  the  houses  are  large  and  square, 
with  a  central  court  and  flat  roof  similar  to  those 
of  Algiers,  the  people  live  almost  nniversaUv  in 
huts  or  movable  tents;  comparatively  destitute 
of  furniture  and  accommodation.  Ever}'  woman 
understands  the  art  of  spinning  wool  or  cotton, 
and  the  men  weave  it  into  cloth.  Domestic  labour, 
in  short,  which  is  almost  wholly  performed  by 
women,  supplies  the  principal  wants  of  the  inhabs. 
Tanning  appears  to  be  ahuost  the  only  exception : 
leather  is  made  in  great  quantities  all  over  the 
empire,  but  especially  in  the  laige  towns,  that  of 
Fez  being:  red,  while  that  of  TafUet  and  Morocco 
is  respectively  green  and  yellow.  About  250,000 
dozens  of  ^oat-skins  are  annually  exported.  The 
red  caps,  silk  fabrics  and  girdles  of  Fez  are  highly 
esteemed :  carpets,  chifv-baskets,  and  earthenware 
are  manufactured  in  different  provs.,  and  in  the 
principal  towns  may  be  found  skilful  saddlers,  car- 
})enters,  locksmiths,  and  farriers. 


The  commerce  of  Morocco  is  carried  on,  finct, 
with  Europe :  second,  with  the  Levant ;  and,  tbiid, 
with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  exports  to  £uTof« 
comprise  wax  (chiefly  to  Marseilles,  Leghorn, 
Cadiz,  and  Lisbon),  cow-hides,  goat-akins,  olitre^ 
oil,  and  gums,  with  smaller  quantities  of  vool, 
dates,  honey,  indigo,  shawls,  and  carpets;  while 
the  imports  are  chiefly  of  manufactured  and 
colonial  goods.  The  subjoined  tabular  statemeot 
shows  the  commerce — ^according  to  returns  br 
Mr.  Keade,  British  consul — at  the  various  pra-u 
of  Morocco,  in  the  year  1863 : — 
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91 
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2«,74l 
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128,140 

50.196 

855,1)88 

Total    .    . 

*     1,234 

126,884 

967,683 

The  trade  with  the  Levant  is  carried  on  paitly 
by  pedlers,  accompanying  the  pil^m  caravan  to 
Mecca,  and  partly,  also,  oy  feluccas  coasting  the 
shores  of  Africa  as  far  as  Alexandria.  The  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  Africa  is  effected 
by  caravans  proceeding  from  Tafilet,  and  crossing 
the  Sahara  desert  to  limbnctoo,  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  art  Afkica,  where  the  tndcn; 
exchange  salt,  tobacco,  cloth,  caps,  girdles,  aod 
Turkish  daggers,  for  gold-dust,  ivoi^',  rhinocera 
horns,  assafoBtida^  ostrich  feathers,  and  slares.  In- 
terest on  money  u  forbidden  by  law;  bot,notiriih- 
standing,  the  Jews  and  others  exact  sums  vaniog 
from  7  to  12  per  cent,  a  month,  on  the  security  of 
merchandise.  Paper  mone^  and  bills  of  exchange 
are  wholly  unknown ;  nor  is  there  any  communi- 
cation b^'  post,  for  the  purpose  of  fadlitatiog  com- 
mercial mtercourae. 

Government — The  government  of  Morocco  is  a 
pure  despotism,  the  sultan  being  the  head  both  cif 
church  and  state,  and  the  arbiter  over  the  profKitv 
and  lives  of  his  subjects ;  his  c^ef  title  is  Enir- 
ai'Mumenhif  *  absolute  ruler  of  the  true  belierers.' 
There  are  not  here,  as  in  Turkey,  an  ulema,  the 
depositary  of  the  national  religion,  or  a  mufti,  the 
head  of  the  law,  who  possess  privil^es  inde- 
pendent of  the  sovereign,  and  mav  inteifcxe  to 
check  his  determinations.  There  is  not  ereo  i 
council  or  divan  whidi  he  is  expected  to  oon:«l(* 
He  has  no  regular  ministers :  all  is  done  by  bis 
single  command,  and  no  subject  is  supposed  to 
have  either  life  or  property  but  at  his  dispois^sl* 
The  sultans  would  appeiir  to  consider  an  adbereoce 
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to  their  cn^a<;ement8  as  an  unconstitutional  check 
on  their  power.  *  Takest  thou  me  for  an  infidel/ 
9aid  one  of  them  to  a  forei^er,  '  that  I  must  be 
tlie  slave  of  my  word?  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to 
sn y  and  unsay  whenever  I  shall  please  V*  (Chenier's 
>ron»CHx>,  L  "ihS ;  En^.  trans.)  But,  after  all,  there 
.ire  bere^  aa  in  all  countries,  certain  rights  which 
tlie  naonarcba  dare  not  touch,  and  certain  duties 
they  mast  dischai]^  The  sultan  cannot  safely 
invade  the  domestic  privacy  of  his  subjects,  nor 
<\utck  any  of  those  customs  to  which  long  esta- 
bii^hment  has  given  the  force  of  Ugv.  He  is  ex- 
[)4  ctod  also  to  give  public  audience  four  times  a 
wtH^k,  when  he  administers  justice  to  all,  even  the 
jHxirest.  Yet  prudent  person*  usually  think  it 
lUDre  eli^ble  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence  of  the 
c:idi,  than  to  afford  to  the  sultan  any  msij^^ht  into 
their  private  affairs,  of  which  he  might  afterwards 
make  a  not  very  agreeable  use.  On  these  occa- 
Mt>ns  the  sovereign  appears  on  horseback,  with  an 
umbrella  held  over  his  head. 

The  crown  is  hereditary,  descendinj^  to  males 
only,  but  without  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  and 
hence  it  is  not  unusual  for  strife  and  civil  war  to 
ari<te  among  the  children  of  a  deceased  saltan. 
The  government  has  frequently,  also,  been  over- 
thrown by  private  or  public  treason.  And  hence, 
pr«>bab1y,  haa  arisen  the  jealous  and  ferocious 
«haracier  bv  which  the  rulers  of  Morocco  have 
Ix-cn  especially  distinguished.  Muley  Lshmael, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1672,  a  blo<Klthir»ty 
monster,  though  not  without  ability,  introduced 
the  sysiein,  since  kept  up,  of  employing  a  guard 
(if  negro  mercenaries,  on  whose  hdeiity  more  re- 
liance may  be  placed  than  on  that  of  the  Moors. 

The  m<jet  important  state  officers  are  the  MuJa- 
et-Ui,  or  tea-taster,  usually  the  sultan's  favourite, 
and  the  Mula-et-tesaerad,  or  steward  of  the  sul- 
tan's household.    The  Koran  is  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  text-book  of  Jus- 
tice, and  decrees  are  usually  executed  immediately 
after  they  have  been  pronounced.    For  the  pur- 
|H)ses  of  dvil  and  military  government,  Morocco 
i.4  divided  into  twenty-eight  prefectures,  some  of 
which  extend  over  laige  tracts  of  countrv,  though 
others  are  confined  to  a  single  town.    I'he  chief 
provincial  officers  are  the  katds  or  prefects,  who, 
although  removable  by  the  sultan,  are  de-^potic 
governors  and  commanders  of  the  military  forces 
within   their  dbtricta.     The  agricultural  tribes 
have  also  their  respective  sheilu;  but  these  are 
commonly  subject  to  the  Moorish  gov^emors.    The 
regular  army  does  not  exceed  16,000  men;  of 
whom  fully  a  half  are  negroes.     The  sultan's 
Ixjdygnard  comprises  about  8,000  infantry  and 
2,000  cavaliT.     The  Moors  are  good  horsemen, 
and  endure  hanger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  every  in- 
convenience.   They  might,  therefore,  make  excel- 
lent soldiers  if  they  were  properly  manoeuvred  and 
exercised;  but  they  are  ignorant  of  every  part 
of  discipline,  except  submisaion  to  their  superiors. 
Their  standard  is  the  commentary  upon  the  Koran, 
by  Sidi  Beocari,  the  favourite  imperial  saint,  whose 
book  is  deposited  under  a  tent  in  the  centre  of 
the  army,  and  is  the  signal  by  which  they  rally. 
Morocco  has  24  fortified  and  garrisoned  towns,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Suira,  Tangier,  Azamer, 
Salee,  and  Mazegan.    The  navy  of  the  empire  b 
quite  inoonsiden^le. 

FoBuUuion.'—Th^  Inhab.  may  be  divided  into 
the  classeii  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers  or  Berebers, 
Shellochs,  Jews,  and  Negroes.  The  Moors  are  a 
mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauri- 
tanians,  intermixed  with  their  Arab  conquerors, 
and  with  the  remains  of  the  Vandals,  who  once 
ruled  over  the  coantry ;  and,  with  the  Moors,  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  in  the  15th  century ;  but  these 


varieties  have  been  long  since  obliterated,  and  the 
Moors  are  now  moulded  into  a  distinct,  peculiar 
j>eople.    Thev  principally  inhabit  the  villages  and 
cities.      Their  language,  called  the  Occidental 
Arabic,  contains,  as  might  be  expected,  many 
words  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Berebers 
and  Shellochs,  and  im[)orted  from  Spain.     The 
Arabs,  as  distinguished  from  the  floors,  princi- 
pally inhabit  the  plains,  where,  like  their  ances- 
tors, they  mostly  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  fol- 
low pastoral  pursuits.    They  occupy  duncart,  or 
movable  villages,  composed  of  tents;  and  when- 
ever the  pastures  in  the  vicinity  are  exhausted,  or 
the  increase  of  fleas  and  vermin  render  the  tents 
uninhabitable,  they  are  struck ;  and  placing  them, 
their  effects,  and  children,  on  panniers  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  they  set  out  in  search  of  some  other 
quarter  in  which   to  settle.    Their  women  are 
not  confined ;  but  being  subjected  to  hard  labour, 
tanned  by  the  sun,  and  sometimes  even  yoked  in 
the  plough  with  domestic  animals,  these  habits  of 
hardihood,  with  the  loss  of  all  traces  of  beauty, 
prove  more  effectual  securities  against  intrigues 
than  the  bolts  and  bars  used  in  the  cities.    The 
mountainous  portion  of  the  country  is  occupied 
hj  the  Berebers  and  Shellochs,  probably  the  abon- 
gmal  inhabitants  of  the  country.    The  Berebers, 
who  principally  inhabit  the  country  of  the  lessier 
Atlas,  adjoining  the  Me<literranean,  are  nearly 
white,  well  funned,  of  middle  size,  and  athletic ; 
they  live  mostly  in  huts  of  stone  and  mud,  but 
sometimes,  like  the  Arabs,  in  tents,  and  sometimes 
in  caves ;  they  are  principally  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing and  pastoral  occupations.    The  Shellochs,  who 
inhabit  both  sides  ot  the  greater  Atlas,  are  less 
robust  than  the  Berebers,  but  they  are  more  n<l- 
vanced  in  civilisation,  being  principally  agricul- 
turists and  artisans,  and  occupying  comparatively 
good  houses.    A  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has 
been  entertained  as  to  whether  the  languages  of 
those  people  be  radically  different,  or  merely  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  the  same  language ;  the  latter 
opinion,  though  accompanied  by  several  difficul- 
ties, seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable. 
The   Berebers  and   Shellochs   are    sometimes 
called  amazerghUj  or  freemen,  a  designation  to 
which  they  have  a  not  ill-founded  claim.    They 
lia%'c  never,  in  fact,  been  fully  subjected  to  the 
Moorish  government ;  they  often  break  out  into 
rebellion,  and  have  carried  their  arms  to   the 
gates  of  Morocco.     Their  internal  government 
has  even  somewhat  of  a  republican  form,  and  they 
are  well  trained  to  the  use  of  anns.    The  Jews, 
who  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  cities,  carry 
on  all  the  mercantile  and  money  transactions; 
they  also  act  as  interpreters,  and  perform,  in  the 
cities,  the  functions  oi  servants,  porters,  and  sca- 
vengers.   Every  species  of  oppression  and  con- 
tempt, however,  is  heaped  upon  them.    ITiev  arc 
not  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  nor  to  sit  be- 
fore a  Moor  with  their  legs  crossed.    The  meanest 
Moors  may  insult  or  maltreat  them  in  the  streets, 
or  enter  their  synagogues  for  the  purpose.    They 
must  not  read  or  write  Arabic,  which,  being  the 
language  of  the  Koran,  is  too  holy  for  them.    A 
worse  evil  is,  that  when  the  emperor,  or  men  in 

Eower,  happen  to  be  in  want  of  money,  they 
esitate  not  to  relieve  themselves  by  stripping 
the  Jews  of  large  portions  of  their  wealth,  bow- 
ever  carefully  it  may  be  concealed.  The  negroes, 
who  are  not  very  numerous,  are  imported  from 
Soudan.  Sometimes,  however,  they  obtain  their 
liberty ;  and,  as  already  stated,  the  emperor  has 
thought  fit  to  select  them  for  his  bodyguard. 

Religion  and  JEductttion, — The  prevailing  re- 
ligion IS  Mohammedanism,  and  nowhere  are  its 
tenets  and  observances  more  rightly  enforcetL 
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The  Jews  are  universally  despised,  nor  are  Chris- 
tians allowed  to  reiside  any  where  except  in 
Tangiers,  Mogadore,  El-Araitch,  and  Tetuan. 
There  is  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Tangiers,  being 
the  only  Christian  establishment  throughout 
Morocco. 

The  education  of  the  Moors  is,  at  present,  ereatly 
inferior  to  that  of  their  forefathers  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  leam- 
the  Koran  by  rote,  reading,  and  writing.^  At 
the  high  school  of  Fez,  however,  more  aspiring 
students  may  receive  a  sort  of  instruction  in 
grammar,  geometry,  and  the  mixed  sciences,  logic, 
rhetoric,  medicine,  and  theology.  The  art  of 
printing  is  unknown,  so  that  great  numbers  of 
persons  are  employed,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
copying  the  Koran.  Arts  and  sciences  are  in  the 
roust  barbarous  state ;  the  literature  and  history 
of  foreign  countries  are  wholly  unknown;  and 
their  only  musical  instruments  are  a  rude  pipe, 
and  more  barbarous  drum. 

Manners  and  Cuatonu. — ^The  Moots  are  gene- 
rally a  fine-looking  race  of  men.  of  middle  stature, 
and  somewhat  inclining  to  corpulence,  owing, 
probably,  to  their  inactive  life.  The  women  are 
pretty  when  youn^,  blacken  their  eye-lashes  and 
eye-brows,  and  stam  the  tips  of  their  fingers  with 
*henna.  The  dress  of  the  country  is  picturesque 
and  graceful,  comprising  a  shirt  with  large  sleeves, 
ample  drawers  of  white  linen,  a  haftanj  or  waist- 
coat, of  yellow  or  blue  cloth,  a  silk  sash,  hatch,  or 
mantle,  and  slippers,  or  boots,  of  ytUow  leather. 
Women,  however,  wear  red  shoes.  The  Jews  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  colours,  and  a  black  cap, 
with  slippers  of  the  same  colour,  marks  their  de- 
gradation. The  usual  food  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  a  dish,  called  kiucat^,  composed  of  mutton 
of  fowls,  stewed  with  vegetables,  and  served  up 
in  large  earthenware  pans,  accompanied  with  a 
savory  kind  of  sauce.  Coffee  is  not  used ;  but  tea 
is  a  general  beverage,  always  presented  to  visitors, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes.  The  Moors 
do  not  smoke  tobacco,  but  take  laxge  quantities  of 
snuff,  and  occasionally  smoke  the  hemp-plant, 
which  seems  to  partake  of  the  intoxicating  quali- 
ties of  opium :  a  confection  ia  also  made  from  tlie 
hemp-seed,  possessed  of  the  same  qualities,  and  to 
the  use  of  this  the  natives  are  much  addicted. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Moorish  cha- 
racter are,  a  love  of  idleness,  apathy,  pride,  igno- 
rance, bigotry,  and  the  grossest  sensuality.  The 
cities  present  the  same  gloomy  aspect  as  m  other 
Mooribh  states — that  ofstrict  seclusion,  particu- 
larly of  the  female  sex,  while  habits  of  gravity 
and  silence  prevail  among  the  men,  who  meet 
only  in  the  public  coffee-houses.  Unluckily,  their 
high  national  pnde,  and  contempt  for  all  other 
people,  is  not  combined  with  any  sentiments  of 
individual  honour.  They  are  not,  however,  wholly 
destitute  of  good  qualities,  among  which  may  be 
menti(»ned  their  hospitality,  and  fortitude  under 
misfortune:  AUah-lrd,  'God  willed  it,'  is  their 
consolation  in  trouble.  They  are,  also,  healthy 
and  long-lived,  which  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected, considering  their  habits.  The  climate  is 
unquestionably  good;  but  leprosy,  ophthalmia, 
hydrocele,  and  syphilis,  originating,  most  pxo- 
bablv,  in  filthy  habita,  are  not  uncommon.  Their 
medicines  consist  only  of  a  few  herbs,  and  their 
suiger}'  is  such  as  might  be  expected  among  a 
people  without  science  or  arts.  The  plague  visits 
them  about  once  in  20  years,  ana  carries  off 
tliousands  of  the  population. 

HUtory. — Morocco,  anciently  called  Mauritania, 
was  inhabited,  under  the  Romans,  by  a  hardy 
nomadic  race,  who  were  never  thoroughly  sutv- 
dued  by  that  nation.    Early  in  the  7lh  centuiy, 


the  country  yielded  to  the  Saracens,  whose  dif- 
ferent dynasties  disputed  for  ita  possession  nearlv 
300  yean.  At  length,  in  the  11th  centniy.  a 
chief  of  Leptuma,  ha\'ing  acquired  to  high  a  re- 
putation for  sanctity  as  to  cause  all  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  flock  to  his  standard,  overtunied 
the  existing  government,  and  extended  hi<  <k»- 
minion  all  over  N.  Africa.  His  son,  Joaef^  Beo- 
Tessisin,  extended  the  empire  by  the  additioo  i4 
Fez  and  the  S.  provs.  of  Spain.  In  114^  however, 
another  revolution  took  place,  and  the  Morabitt^ 
were  succeeded  by  the  ^mohades,  who,  in  their 
turn,  yielded  the  empire  to  more  succesfeful  &»]- 
venturers.  In  this  state  of  anarchy  the  eoonm* 
remained  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  ccntuiy, 
when  Mohammed-Ben- Achmet,  a  scheriff  and  de- 
scendant of  the  Prophet,  ascended  the  throne, 
which  his  posterity  has  ever  since  oontinoed  to 
occupy. 

Morocco  (And).  Marak*$k)j  a  laige  city  of 
N\y.  Africa,  and  the  cap.  of  Uie  above  empin', 
106  m.  E.  bv  N.  Mogador,  lat.  8P  37'  20^  X. 
long.  70  36'  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  80,000  in  1861 
The  city  is  beautifully  situate  about  4  m.  & 
from  the  river  Tensift,  on  a  plain  elevated  1,450  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  is  surrotmded  by  a  strong  wall 
of  lime  and  mud  30  ft.  high  and  6  m.  in  circuit, 
with  square  turrets  at  intervals  of  50  paces;  but 
the  enclosed  area,  as  in  many  African  and  .Viatic 
cities,  comprises,  besidea  houses  and  streets,  many 
large  gardens  and  open  spaces  from  20  to  80  km 
in  extent.  The  whole  town,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, is  in  bad  repair,  many  parts  are  in  ruiiks 
and  it  is  everywhere  filthy  in  ^e  extreme.  It  U 
entered  by  11  struiij^  double  gates;  but  the  only 
one  worth  notice  is  the  Beb-^-Rom,  a  Moonsh 
horse-shoe  arch,  richly  sculptured  with  andiesqae 
work.  £xtensive  under-ground  aqueducts,  10  or 
12  ft.  deep,  surround  the  walls,  and  reach  across 
the  plain  to  the  foot  of  Atlas ;  at  present,  how- 
ever, they  are  mostly  in  ruina.  The  booses  in  the 
habitable  part  of  the  town,  a  few  of  which  are  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  numbv  of  mod  and  lime, 
are,  generally  speaking,  small,  and  only  one  story 
high,  with  central  courts  and  flat  roofs,  the  skies 
fronting  the  streets  being  plain  and  whitewashed, 
with  here  and  there  a  narrow  opening,  nngUzed, 
and  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  a  window. 
llieir  interior  dispoeition  greatly  resemUes  that 
of  Spanish  houses*- the  doors  are  of  carved  cypress 
wood,  the  rooms  long  and  narrow,  with  soively 
any  fumituro  except  a  few  mats,  carpeta,  and 
cushions.  Most  of  them,  however,  being  old  and 
in  decay,  swaxm  with  vermin,  especiidly  bugs, 
scorpions,  and  snakes.  The  streets,  which  are 
unpaved,  are  fre<^nently  so  narrow  and  crooked, 
that  a  horse  can  with  difficulty  pass  through  them; 
and  they  are  in  parts  so  heaved  up  with  accuna- 
lations  of  filth,  tnat  the  floors  of  the  houses  an 
some  feet  below  the  pathway.  These  incim- 
veniences  are  further  increased  by  nnmerom  low 
cross  arches  and  gateways  Uiat  connect  the  op- 
posite houses,  like  city  contains  several  public 
squares ;  but,  like  the  streets,  they  are  unpared, 
and  consequently  veiy  dirty  when  it  rains,  and 
covered  with  dust  in  dry  weatlier.  The  sultan'^ 
palace  stands  on. the  S.  side  of  the  city,  outaide 
the  main  wall,  but  is  itself  endosed  within  walls 
of  equal  strength.  Its  precincts  consist  of  a  lanre 
oblong  space  about  1,500  yda.  in  length,  aod  600 
in  width,  diWded  into  squares  and  laid  oat  in 
gardens,  round  which  are  several  detached  paTt- 
lions  about  40  ft  square,  forming  the  imperiil 
residence.  These  have  pyramidal  roofs  cotrcRd 
with  glazed  tiles,  and  lighted  from  4  lofty  and 
spacious  doors,  which  are  opened  according  to  the 
[MMjition  of  the  sun,  the  floors  being  tessellated  with 
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rarioasly  coloared  tiles,  and  the  interior  painted  in 
the  aralMesqae  style,  and  ornamented  with  square 
curapartments  containing  passages  from  the  Koran, 
written  in  a  sort  of  Arabic  short-hand.  The 
luxury  and  convenience  of  tables,  chairs,  and 
curtains  are  unknown,  and  even  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  sultan  are  famished  only  with  a  few 
mats,  carpets,  cushions,  some  china  and  tea  equi- 
page, a  clock,  and  arms  hung  round  the  walls. 
1  he  grand  pavilion  in  the  middle  of  the  gardens  is 
appnipriated  to  the  women :  it  is  a  spacious  build- 
in;^  fitted  up  in  the  same  simple  style  as  the  rest. 
Near  the  palace,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  enclosure, 
14  the  m'sAoor,  or  place  of  audience,  an  extensive 
quadrangle,  walled  in,  but  open  to  the  sky,  in 
which  the  sultan  gives  audience  to  his  subjects, 
bears  their  complaints,  and  administers  justice. 
Attached  to  the  palace,  also,  are  8  gardens,  each 
about  15  acres  m  extent.  In  two  of  these  the 
foreign  merchants  are  allowed  to  pitch  their  tents 
when  they  visit  the  sultan ;  and  the  third,  called 
Jemim  el  Ajia^  *  the  Garden  of  Prosperity,'  is  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  the  sultana&  The  city  has 
many  sanctuaries  and  mosques;  one  of  these, 
called  £1  Kontabi^,  is  conspicuous  above  all  by  a 
square  tower,  221  ft  high,  divided  into  7  stories, 
and  surmonnted  by  a  small  lantern.  The  mosque 
lieni-Yusef,  next  in  height  and  ago,  has  an  at- 
tached ooUege  and  a  saint's  tomb,  with  a  cupola 
delicately  wrought  in  Saracenic  tracery.  £1 
Moazin,  also,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  mosque 
in  the  city,  is  of  great  size,  comprising  several 
courts  opening  into  each  other,  and  intersected  in 
various  directions  by  highly  sculptured  horse-shoe 
arches.  Its  gates  are  said  to  be  those  of  Seville, 
brought  thence  by  the  triumphant  Al-Manzor. 
The  mosque  of  Bel-Abbas,  the  patron-saint  of 
Morocco,  IS  built  in  the  shape  of  a  pavilion,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  covered  with  gx«en  varnished 
tiles.  Attached  to  it  is  an  immense  hospital,  said 
to  have  accommodation  for  l,5f>0  patients.  Near 
the  8.  wall  of  the  city  is  the  Madrue  del  Em$hia^ 
a  college  and  mmtque,  in  which  are  the  sepulchres 
of  the  saltans  of  the  Moluc  Saidia  dynasty,  once 
adorned  with  statues  and  busts,  now  defaced. 

Morocco,  like  most  other  Moorish  towns,  com- 
prises numerous  fountains,  several  of  which  have 
traces  of  delicate  sculpture ;  and  one,  close  to  the 
mosque  El-Moazin,  has  a  com  ice  of  white  marble, 
Ftill  exhibiting  the  remains  of  former  beauty. 
Outaide  the  walls  are  several  large  cemeteries,  one 
of  which,  on  the  £.  side,  is  upwards  of  100  acres 
in  extent :  war,  plague  and  famine,  to  which  the 
town  owes  its  present  decay,  have  caused  them  to 
be  thickly  tenanted.  In  the  X.  part  of  the  town 
is  the  Kaismria,  or  bazaar,  a  long  range  of  shops, 
or  rather  stalls,  covered  in  from  the  weather,  di- 
vided into  compartments,  and  serving  as  a  gene- 
ral lounge  for  all  classes  of  the  inhau.  Here  are 
exposed  for  sale  silk  scarfs,  shawls,  and  handker- 
chiefs from  Fez;  carpets  and  various  articles  of 
dress  from  Dnquella ;  cloth,  linen,  hardware,  tea 
and  sugar  from  £n^and ;  almonds  and  raisins, 
henna,  and  pure  spint  from  Suae ;  com  and  beans 
from  Shragna ;  dates  from  Talilet ;  and  an  abun- 
dance of  boots,  slippers,  saddles,  earthenware,  mats, 
and  cord,  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  in 
making  which  the  inhabs.  particularly  excel.  A 
lai^  market  is  held  every  ThuiBday,  near  the  N. 
gate  of  the  dty,  and  is  well  supplied  with  home- 
manufactures  '.outside  the  gate,  also,  is  the  market 
for  camels,  horses,  piules,  horaed-cattle  and  sheep, 
but  the  display  is  Very  indifferent.  The  tanning 
of  leather  is  the  most  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  Morocco. 

The  MUlahf  or  Jews'  quarter,  is  a  walled  inclo- 
•ure  about  1^  m.  in  circuit,  at  the  S£.  angle  of 
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the  city,  very  densely  peopled,  and  dirtier  even 
than  the  parts  inhabited  by  the  Moors.  The  Jews 
pay  a  capitation-tax  to  the  sultan,  and  are  treated 
vrith  the  utmost  contempt ;  but  they  are  a  ser- 
viceable body,  and  are  the  only  goldsmiths,  tin- 
men, and  tailors  in  Morocco.  Shoemaking,  car- 
pentry, masonry,  smith's-work,  and  the  weaving 
of  haiks  are  exclusively  the  occupation  of  the 
Moors.  Provisions  are  cheaper  even  than  at  Tan- 
giers ;  but  there  is  very  little  trade,  that  which 
exists  being,  vrith  the  exception  of  the  commerce 
in  leather  and  salt,  confined  to  the  supply  of  the 
town.  The  air  about  Morocco  is  generally  calm  ; 
the  neighbouring  mountains  defend  it  from  the 
scorching  winds  that  blow  from  Tatilet  and 
Saharo,  while  the  snow  with  which  the  chain  is 
covered  nearly  all  the  year,  imparts  an  agreeable 
coolness  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  in  sum- 
mer, however,  the  heat  during  the  day  is  intense, 
though  the  nights  are  cool,  and  in  winter  the 
cold  IS  severe.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cli- 
mate is  extremely  healthy. 

Morocco,  which  is  supposed  to  be  situated  on  or 
near  the  spot  occupied  by  the  ancient  Boeanum 
Hementm,  was  founded  in  1052  by  Abu  Tessisin, 
the  first  Moorish  sultan  of  the  Marabou  dynasty, 
and  in  the  following  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Ali  Ben  fusef,  it  is  said,  but  no  doubt  the  state- 
ment is  grossly  exaggerated,  to  have  contained 
1,000,000  of  inhabs.  In  later  times  its  population 
has  greatly  fallen  off;  and,  owing  to  the  devasta- 
tions of  successive  oonquerr)rB,  it  retains  little  of 
its  ancient  magnificence.  At  present  it  is  in  many 
parts  little  else  than  a  desert ;  the  mins  of  houses 
neaped  one  upon  another  serve  to  harbour  thieves 
and  desperadoes  of  all  sorts.  Nothing  but  the 
wretched  govemment  of  Morocco  could  have  made 
so  great  a  city  so  miserable  and  so  deserted. 

MOliON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
Seville,  on  a  plain  near  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  3.S  m. 
SE.  Se^HUe,  and  60  m.  WJSVV.Cordova.  Pop.  12.84G 
in  1857.  The  town  has  some  well-built  houses,  a 
par.  church,  and  2  hospitals.  Its  inhab.  are  almost 
wholly  agricultural,  and  nearly  all  the  oil  used  in 
Seville  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ex- 
istence of  Roman  inscriptions  and  other  antiqui- 
ties has  induced  some  authors  to  identify  Moron 
with  the  ancient  ^nmct. 

MORP£TH,  a  mun.  and  pari,  bor.,  market  town 
and  par.  of  £ngland,  co.  Northumberland,  ward  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wan8l)eck, 
14^  m.  N.  by  W.  Newcastle,  and  292  m.  NNW. 
London  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
munic  bor.  4,296^  and  pop.  of  pari  bor.  (which  in- 
cludes the  par.  of  Morpeth,  except  one  detached 
township,  together  with  the  par.  of  Bedlington), 
13,794  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  pretty  well 
built,  though  badly  paved,  consists  principally  of 
two  streets,  at  the  junction  of  which  is  the  market- 
place, with  a  high  square  clock-tower,  containing 
a  chime  of  bells.  A  town-house,  a  stone  struc- 
ture fronted  by  a  colonnade,  and  decorated  with 
turrets  at  the  angles,  was  erected  in  1714,  at  the 
expense  of  Lord  Carlisle,  for  the  manorial  courts, 
quarter  sessions,  and  local  business.  The  co.  gaol 
and  house  of  correction  is  an  extensive  and  com- 
modious pile  erected  in  1829  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river.  The  par.  church,  a  plain  brick  building,  is 
on  Kirkshill,  ^  m.  S.  the  Uiwn,  the  living  being  a 
rectory  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Carlisle.  There  is  also  a 
chapel  of  ease.  The  Kom.  Catholics,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship,  to  which,  and  the 
cnuich,  are  attached  Sunday-schools.  A  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  here  by  £dward  vl. ;  it 
was  rebuilt  in  1858.  An  English  free-school  and 
infant  schools  are  supported  by  the  corporation. 
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and  there  are  2  subscription  schools  for  boys  and 
girle.  The  other  establishments  of  the  town  com- 
prise a  provident  club,  dispensary,  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, subscription  Ubiary,  and  some  minor  cha- 
rities. 

Morpeth  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  recog- 
nised as  such  by  the  charter  of  15  Charles  II. ;  its 
municipal  officers,  since  the  Mun.  Reform  Act, 
being  a  mayor,  3  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
It  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign 
of  Mary ;  the  right  of  election,  down  to  the  Ke- 
form  Act,  having  been  nominally  vested  in  the 
bailiff  and  free  burgesses,  but  substantially  in  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  lora  of  the  manor.  This  act  de- 
prived it  of  one  of  its  members,  and  the  limits  of 
the  bor.  were  then  also  enlaiged,  as  stated  above. 
Keg.  electors,  446  in  1866.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
weekly,  and  quarter  sessions  alternately,  with 
three  other  towns.  Large  cattle  fairs,  the  Wed., 
Thurs.,  and  Friday  but  one  before  Whit-Sunday. 
Races  are  held  on  Cottingwood  Common,  early  in 
September. 

It  appears  from  Camden  that  Morpeth  was 
'burned  down  by  ita  inhabitants  in  1215,  out  of 
hatred  to  King  ^ohn,'  that  is,  with  the  view  of 
distressing  him  when  on  his  march  to  punish  the 
revolt  of  his  barons;  and  it  suffered  again  from 
file  in  1689.  Its  castle,  built  in  1358,  and  Cister- 
cian monastery,  both  mere  ruins,  and  several 
churches  and  ba^ronial  residences  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  are  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  anti- 
quary'.' 

MOSCOW  (Russ.  Moskva),  a  large  city  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  long  the  residence  of  tiie  sovereigns, 
and  still  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  empire,  on  the 
navigable  river  Moskva,  400  m,  S£.  Petersburg, 
on  the  junction  of  the  railways  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Orel  and  to  Nijni  Novogorod.  Pop. 
886,370  in  1860.  The  cit^v,  which  was  founded  m 
1 147,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the  world.  It 
is  of  a  circular  form,  and  covers  a  laige  extent  of 
^ound.  The  central  part,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
K.  side  of  the  river,  is  occupied  by  the  krerolin,  or 
citadel,  containing  the  palace  of  the  czars,  with 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  squares  built  at  dif- 
ferent epochs,  and  in  the  most  incongruous  styles 
of  architecture.  The  other  (juart^rs  of  the  city  lie 
round  this  central  nucleus,  increasing  in  magni- 
tude according  as  they  divcige  from  it.  On  the 
outside  of  all  are  the  dohodts,  or  suburbs.  The 
Moskva,  which  has  a  very  tortuous  course  through 
the  city,  is  crossed  by  various  bridges,  some  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  number  of  wood. 

Previously  to  the  conflagration  of  1812,  which 
destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  city,  Moscow  presented 
the  most  extraordinary  contrasts — palaces  alter- 
nating with  huts,  Asiatic  with  European  buildings, 
and  open  fields  and  gardens  with  crowded  strect^^ 
*  If  I  was  struck  with  the  irregularity  of  Smolensk,' 
says  Mr.  Coxe, '  I  was  all  astonishment  at  the  im- 
mensity and  variety  of  Moscow ;  a  city  so  irregular, 
so  uncommon,  so  extraordinary,  and  so  contrasted, 
never  before  claimed  my  attention.  The  streets 
are  in  general  exceedingly  long  and  broad :  some 
are  paved;  others,  particularly  tliosein  the  suburbs, 
formed  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with  planks 
like  the  floor  of  a  room;  wretched  hovels  are 
blended  with  large  palaces ;  cottages  of  one  story 
stand  next  to  the  most  stately  mansions.  Many 
brick  structures  are  covered  with  wooden  tops; 
some  of  the  timber  houses  are  painted,  others  have 
iron  doors  and  roofs.  Numerous  churches  present 
themselves  in  every  quarter,  built  in  the  Oriental 
style  of  architecture ;  some  with  domes  of  copper, 
others  of  tin,  gilt,  or  painted  green,  and  many 
roofed  with  wood.  In  a  word,  some  parts  of  this 
vast  city  have  the  ap{)earance  of  a  sequestered 


desert,  other  quarters  of  a  populous  town ;  some  of 
a  contemptible  village,  othera  of  a  great  capital' 
(Travels  in  the  North,  L  283.)     There  is  no  Inogtr 
any  question  that  the  conflagration  of  1812  %ni« 
the  act  of  the  Russian  government,  in  the  view  tA 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  wrater  in 
the  city.   With  the  exception  of  the  Erenlin, a-td 
the  quarter  (Bielogorod)  immediately  sarnnuidiDg 
it,  on  the  N.,  the  rest  of  the  city  was  mostly  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  some  quarters  the  destmctioc  wis 
so  complete  that  the  lines  of  streets  ccHild  with 
difBculty  lie  recognised.  The  Kremlin,  too,  thou^ 
it  escaped  the  conflagration,  suffered  severely  fn4s 
the  mmes  sprung  under  its  waUs,  by  onier  ftf 
Napoleon,  on  its  evacuation  by  the  French.    Bli 
this  wide-spread  desolation  was  repaired  in  a  vers: 
few  years.    Like  a  phoenix,  Moscow  has  risen  fn^s 
her  ashes  larger  and  more  beauti  ful  than  ever.  Tbc 
streets  have  been  widened,  and  the  buikiin^  s^' 
less  singular  and  discordant ;  still,  however,  the  t^l 
and  distinctive  character  of  the  city  is  prcMfved. 
being  at  once  *  beautiful  and  rich,  grotesque  and 
absurd,  magnificent  and  mean.'    The  erection  of  a 
wooden  house  is  an  easy  matter.    A  market,  bcid 
in  a  large  open  space  in  one  of  the  snborbs  (ex- 
hibits a  variety  of  materials  for  house  buildirjt, 
consisting  of  trunks  of  trees  cut^  shaped,  and  m  v- 
tised  into  each  other.    The  purchaser  who  want^  a 
dwelling  repairs  to  the  spot,  explains  the  numlci 
of  rooms  he  requires,  examines  the  diffeient  tim- 
bers, which  are  regularly  numbered,  and  l«i^iic<> 
for  what  suits  him.    The  whole  is  either  ]Mdd  £  r 
on  the  six>t,  and  taken  away  by  the  pnrdiWcr,  ct 
the  seller  ma^'  agree  to  transport  and  «rect  it  at  tbe 
place  where  it  is  wanted.    A  dwelling  nay  tl.B^ 
be  bought,  transported,  raised,  and  inhaliited,  with- 
in a  week. 

The  Kremlin,  which  has  been  oompletelT  re- 
paired since  1812,  comprises  the  impenal  pabcf, 
the  archbishop^s  palace,  the  cathedral  of  ^  A^ 
sumption,  in  which  the  Russian  sovereignf  an 
crowned,  with  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Michael  anc  iW 
Annunciation.  It  also  contains  the  beUry  <^  Ir^ 
Veliki,  a  tower  269^  ft.  in  height,  having  witba 
it,  at  different  stories,  32  bells,  aamt  of  th^m  of  aa 
immense  size :  on  festivals  they  are  tolled  witli^icr 
interruption,  the  Russians  being  passionately  U^  i 
of  bell-ringing.  The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  wcij:^ 
ing  10,000  poods,  or  360,000  Iba.  (1,600  tons  En::. . 
is  now  lying  on  the  ground,  at  a  short  di<itf.^n 
from  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki.  It  is  said  to  \'X\ 
been  once  suspended  in  a  wooden  building:  Ut 
this  taking  tire,  the  water  thro'n'n  npon  it,  x»  dis- 
tinguish the  flames,  occasioned  tbe  lar^e  rent  a  *• 
seen  in  the  bell.  But  the  fact  of  its  ever  faariK 
been  suspended  is  doubtful,  and  the  rent  wa«  pr^ 
bablv  occasioned  by  some  defect  in  tbe  ca«^r. 
On  festivals,  the  peasants  resort  to  thi»  bell  as  d>y 
would  to  a  sanctuary.  Among  the  otbet-  p^i  i^ 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Palace  of  Arsrv 
in  the  Kremlin ;  the  foundling  hospital ;  the  haosr. 
an  immense  building,  containing  a  great  nGo^^T 
of  shops;  the  impenal  theatre;  tbe  hall,  for  €v 
ercising  the  troops  in  bad  weather,  ^ilt  by  \\ 
emperor  Alexander  I.,  of  vast  dimensic<i5>  h>  i^j 
560  ft.  in  length,  180  in  breadth,  and  50  in  htU:  t. 
the  roof  not  being  supported  on  pillars;  the  arsLiu  : 
the  palace  of  the  senate ;  the  univervitT ;  th<'f««t< 
office;  the  Pachkoff  palace;  the  great  naliar 
hospitaL  The  number  of  chnrchea,  tboagb  W- 
ened  by  the  fire,  is  still  immense. 

The  University,  founded  in  1755,  ts  Uje  ni»-: 
ancient  in  Russia.  It  had,  in  1865,  120  pn4e^c» 
and  sub-professors,,  and  419  piipila.  Aoa^tig  ibr 
other  educational  establishments  may  be  men- 
tioned the  gymnasium,  dependent  on  the  uniTyr 
sity ;  the  theological  academy,  one  of  the  i»im-::-i 
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in  the  empire;  the  medico-chiiui^cal  academy; 
th«  military  school,  or  eorpB  tie  cadets^  with  600 
pupils;  the  commercial  school,  founded  in  1804  ; 
the  estAhliahments  of  St.  Catherine  and  Alexander, 
fur  the  edacation  of  young  ladies ;  the  veterinar}' 
school ;  the  institute  of  Lazarus,  so  called  from  its 
founder,  with  80  pupils,  and  a  library  particularly 
rich  in  Armenian  literature.  There  is,  however,  a 
preat  want  of  elementary  schools  for  the  lower 
classes ;  Moscow  being,  in  this  respect,  far  below 
PetersbuT)?,  defective  as  is  the  latter.  There  are 
a  larire  number  of  literary  societies  and  libraries. 
The  best  library  belongs  to  Count  Tolstoi.  The 
university  library  was  partly  destroyed  in  1812, 
but  it  has  since  been  enriched  by  fresh  purchases 
and  donations.  Several  nobles  have  extensive 
collections  of  books,  pictures,  and  medals. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  a  vast  establishment, 
and  is  managed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The 
peat  military  hospital  has  above  1 ,500  beds,  and 
itA  organisation  is  excellent.  There  is  also  the 
hofipiul  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  hospital  of 
Gallitzen. 

Manufactures  are  prosecuted  here  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  in  Petersburg ;  but  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  the  works  on  account  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  capitalists  of  Moscow  are  not  in  the  city, 
but  in  the  adjoining  towns  and  villages,  sometimes 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  capitaL  The 
principal  establishments  are  those  for  ihe  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  many 
of  which  are  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  are 
fitted  up  with  steam-engines  and  other  improved 
machinery.  Hats,  also,  are  extensively  produced; 
and  there  are  numerous  tanneries,  breweries,  and 
distilleries. 

Moscow  is  the  grand  entrepot  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  empire.  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  the  principal  towns  in  the  empire,  and 
has  water  commumcation  with  Petersburg  and 
Kiga,  on  the  Baltic,  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian, 
and  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  spring,  or  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  Moskva  is  navi- 
gable for  barks,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  season  it 
IS  navigable  for  rails  only.  A  great  deal  of  tlie 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  cit^  and  the 
atjjacent  and  distant  provinces  is  earned  on  in 
winter  by  the  sledge-roads. 

Jfosootr,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  was  sacked  by  the  Moguls  in  1233  and 
125*3.  From  Uie  middle  of  the  14th  century,  it  was 
cfinsidered  the  capital  of  Russia.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Poles  in  1611.  In  1703  Peter  the  Great  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  Moscow 
was  still  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  the  cap.  of 
their  empire.  It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1H12;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Borodino,  the  Rus- 
sian general  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  compelled  the 
French  to  commence  their  disastrous  retreat 

MOSELLE,  a  frontier  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  NE., 
formerlj'  a  part  of  Lorraine,  chiefly  between  lat. 
4y>  and  ^^W  N.,  and  long.  5©  30^  and  7°  40'  F.., 
having  X.  and  E.  Luxembu^,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  Rhenish  Bavaria;  S.  the  d^pe.  Bas-Rhin  and 
Meurthe,  and  W.  that  of  the  Meuse.  Area,  536,881) 
hectares.  Pop.  446,457  in  1861.  The  E.  part  of 
the  d^p.  is  covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Yosges, 
and  the  W.  with  those  of  the  Ardennes  mountains; 
hut  neither  rise  to  any  considerable  height.  I'he 
fceneral  slope  cf  the  d'cp.  is  towards  the  N.,  which 
IS  the  direction  followed  by  itsprincipal  rivers,  the 
Moselle  in  the  W.,  the  Sarre  m  the  E.,  and  their 
affluents,  the  Omes  and  Nied.  Some  portions  of 
the  surface  are  very  marshy.  Near  the  Vosges, 
where  primary  formations  prevail,  the  soil  is 
stony ;  elsewhere  it  is  chalky  or  clayey,  and,  in 
general,  of  indifferent  quality,  only  about  10,000 
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hectares  being  said  to  be  rich  land.  The  arable 
lands  are  estimated  to  comprise  303,913  hectares; 
pastures,  45,597 ;  woods,  92.228 ;  and  orchards  and 
gardens,  1 1,920  hectares.  Besides  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  the  principal  articles  of  culture  are  turnips, 
flax,  hemp,  and  oleaginous  plants.  Moselle  fur- 
nishes about  180,000  hectolitres  a  yeaf  of  second- 
rate  wine,  the  best  of  which  is  the  red  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  arrond.  of  Metz.  The  white  wines 
are  inostly  light  Though  the  pastures  are  good, 
all  kinds  of  live  stock,  except  hogs,  are  said  to  be 
inferior.  Quills  and  honey  are  important  articles 
of  rural  produce;  cantbarides  are  collected  in 
summer  near  Metz.  Iron,  which  is  everywhere 
abundant,  and  usually  of  good  quality,  is'exten- 
sively  produced  and  wrought,  especially  in  the 
arrond.  of  Thionvillc.  There  are  manv  potteries 
and  some  glass  factories  in  the  ddp.  Lorraine  is 
famous  for  its  linen ;  but  the  value  of  those  pro- 
duced in  this  dep.  does  not  exceed  3,800.000  fr.  a 
year.  Woollen  cloths,  lace,  paper,  glue,  and  leather 
are  the  other  principal  products.  Manufacturing 
industry  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  originated 
and  grown  up  in  this  d^p.  since  the  revolution ; 
and,  in  the  interval  since  that  events  has  made 
considerable  progress.  Moselle  is  divided  into  4 
arronds.:  cliief  towns  Metz,  the  cap.,  Briey,  Thiou- 
ville,  and  Sarr^^emines. 

MoBELUB  (an.  3IoaeiIa),  a  river  of  W.  Europe, 
flowing  through  the  E.  part  of  France,  and  the  S. 
part  or  Rhenish  Prussia;  its  basin  being  situateii 
l)ctweeu  that  of  the  Nahe  to  the  E.,  and  the 
Meuse  to  the  W.  It  rises  in  the  Yosees  ddp.  and 
mountains,  about  lat.  48<)  N.,  long.  7^  E.,  and  runs 
generally  in  a  NNE.  direction,  with  a  very 
tortuous  course,  to  Coblentz,  in  lat  50^  22'  anil 
long.  7°  33',  where  it  joins  the  Rhine.  Before 
entering  the  Prussian  dom.,  it  traverses  the 
P^rench  d^ps.  Yosges,  Meurthe,  and  Moselle :  and 
separates  Dutch  Luxemburg  from  Rhenish 
Prussia.  Its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  nearly 
300  m.,  for  about  half  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
Its  average  breadth  u  about  170  yards;  its  mean 
depth  6  ft,  and  its  ordinary  rate  of  current  about 
1^  m.  an  hour.  Its  principal  aflluents  are  the 
Madon,  Meurthe,  Seillc,  Sarre,  and  Sure :  Epinal, 
Toul,  Metz,  Thionville,  Treves,  Traubach,  and 
Coblentz  are  on  its  banks.  ITie  surrounding 
country  is  subject  to  its  inundations,  which  do 
much  damage;  but  it  is  of  immense  utility  as  a 
channel  of  internal  communication,  large  quanti- 
ties of  timber,  slates,  coal,  charcoal,  brandy,  salt, 
potash,  oak  bark,  glass  and  earthenware,  and  wino 
being  sent  by  it  to  the  Rhine. 

MOSTAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkev,  pach. 
Bosnia,  and  san(Miak  Herzegovina,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Narenta,  crossed  here  by  a  Roman 
bridge,  48  m.  S\V.  Bosna  Serai:  lat  43^  20'  N., 
long.  170  52' E.  Pop.  probably  under  10,000.  It 
is  surrounded  by  crenellated  walls,  and  its  prin- 
cipal streets  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
about  ^rd  of  the  town  being  on  the  other  side. 
It  has  a  celebrated  manufacture  of  swords  and 
fire-arms,  besides  an  extensive  trafiic  in  cattle, 
com,  and  wine,  brought  thitlier  from  a  great 
dutance. 

MOSUL,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pach.  ot 
Bagdad,  chiefly  interesting  as  being  near  the  site 
of  Nineveh,  the  celebrated  cap.  of  the  first  Assvriau 
empire.  It  stands  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  I'igris 
(here  verv  rapid,  300  ft  broad,  and  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  as  well  as  an  older  one  of  stone), 
193  m.  NNW  Bagdad,  lat:  36°  21'  N.,  long.  43° 
1  r  E.  Pop.  estimateil  at  35,000 ;  of  whom,  about 
9,000  are  Christians,  1,500  Jews,  and  the  rest 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Kurds.  The  city  is  so  near 
the  level  of  the  river,  that  its  streets  are  often 
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flooded;  and,  like  almost  every  other  town  in 
Turkey  and  Persia,  it  is  in  a  declining  state,  its 
walls  being  broken  down,  and  its  best  buildings 
crumbling  intx)  ruins.  It  has  seven  gates,  and 
the  caFitle,  now  in  ruins,  occupies  a  small  artificial 
island  in  the  Tigris.  Streets  narrow  and  irregular. 
Houses  built  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  plastered 
brick,  with  vaulted  roofs  and  ceilings,  surrounded 
by  flat  terraces.  The  mosques,  of  which  there 
aie  several  that  possess  considerable  beauty,  the 
cofl'ee-houses,  khans,  huromums,  and  bazaars,  are 
handsomer  than  in  most  Turkish  towns,  and  the 
market  ia  well  supplied  with  provisions  from 
Kurdistan.  The  Greek  Christians  have  nine 
churches,  and  there  is  a  Dominican  convent.  The 
principal  ornaments  of  the  city  are,  a  college,  the 
tomb  of  Sheikh  Abdul  Cassim,  and  the  remains 
of  a  fine  mosque,  the  minaret  of  which  was  built 
bv  Noureddin,  sultan  of  Dasmascus.  West  of  the 
I'igris,  the  environs  are  wholly  uncultivated ;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  great  extent 
of  the  cemetery  close  under  the  wall^  gives  it  a 
gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect 

Mosul  is  under  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  a 
pacha  of  two  tails :  it  formerly  had  a  large  caravan 
trade  with  all  parts  of  Asia,  but  has  lost  much  of 
its  commercial  importance.  It  still,  however, 
carries  on  a  trifling  trade  with  fiagdad  and  Asia 
Minor ;  to  the  former  of  which  it  sends,  on  rafts 
down  the  Tigris,  gall-nuts  and  copper,  from 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  receiving  m  return 
Indian  commodities,  afterwards  forwarded  to 
Diarbekr,  Orfah,  Tokat,  and  Aleppo.  Its  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  coarse  blue  cotton  cloths, 
used  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  pop. 

Thedimate  is  ppoverbiallv  healthy,  the  average 
temp,  of  summer  not  exceeding  66°  Fahr. ;  but  in 
spring,  during  the  floods  of  the  Tigris,  epidemics 
are  common,  though  not  often  fataL  Several 
sulphur  springs  are  found  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  town,  and  are  much  resorted  to  for  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  geological  formation  of  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  consists,  according  to  Ainsworth,  of 
solid  beds  of  massive,  compact,  and  granular 
calcareous  gypsum,  arranged  in  horizontal  strata, 
not  fossil! ferous,  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and 
extensively  quarried  as  marble.  Superimposed 
on  the  gypsum  is  a  thin  formation  of  a  friable 
limestone,  abounding  in  shells,  and  funning  the 
common  building  stone  of  Mosul,  as  it  probably 
also  formed  that  of  the  ancient  Nineveh. 

MOULINS,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dcp.  AUier, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  13  arches,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  169  m.  SSE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Clermont  Pop.  17,581  in  1861.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
clean  and  well-paved;  houses  chiefly  of  brick, 
but  a  few  also  of  stone,  especially  in  the  principal 
avenue,  the  rue  de  Paris,  It  has  3  public  squares, 
that  of  the  AUier  being  by  far  the  largest  and 
best  built  It  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
numerous  fountains.  The  chief  public  edifices 
are  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Visita- 
tion, the  royal  college,  established  in  the  sup- 
pressed convent  of  the  latter,  the  town-hall,  hotel 
of  St  Cyr,  and  a  recently  erected  hall  of  justice. 
It  has  also  2  large  hospitals,  barracks,  a  public 
library  with  20,000  vols.,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  small  theatre.  Several  flne  walks 
run  in  difierent  directions  out  of  the  town ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  vineyards, 
and  mulberry-plantations  for  breeding  silk-worms. 
Coal  and  limestone  are  wrought  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  and  are  articles  of  considerable 
trade.  Moulins  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  manu- 
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factures,  and  a  society  of  agriculture,  sdencw 
and  arts :  it  has  a  large  manufacture  of  cutlerr, 
especially  scissors,  which  are  highly  esteemed, 
and  smaller  establishments  for  making  coarse 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  haberdashery,  ami 
hats,  with  steam  corn-mills,  glass-houses,  and 
tan-yards.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cc>m, 
wine,  silk,  timber,  coal,  and  cattle,  chiefly  with 
Orleans,  by  railway,  as  well  as  by  the  Loire 
navigation. 

Moulins,  which  existed  as  a  town  so  eariy  as 
the  11th  century,  became  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Bourbon,  in  1368.  A  famous  sji^cmbly 
convoked  here  in  1565,  by  Catherine  de  Medici, 
was  followed  by  the  long  and  sanguinary  war  of 
the  League. 

MOUNT-SORREL  (properly,  Mfnad  Soar-hm), 
a  market  town  of  England,  in  £.  Goscote  bund., 
CO.  Leicester,  pais,  of  Rothley  and  Barrow-npon- 
Soar.  Pop.  of  township,  1,654  in  1861.  It  derives 
its  name  from  being  situated  close  to  a  ^tecp 
craggy  hill  of  red  granite,  which  rises  imme- 
diately from  the  Soar.  On  its  highest  point  for- 
merly stood  a  fortress,  which,  l^ng  taken  by 
Henry  III.,  was  soon  after  entirely  demolL<hed. 
The  town,  built  along  the  old  road  between  Lon- 
don and  Nottingham,  consists  chiefly  of  bouses 
constructed  of  granite :  the  pnncipal  buildings  are 
the  town-hall  (in  which  the  petty  sessions  for  the 
bund,  are  held),  a  church,  subordinate  to  that  of 
Barrow,  and  three  places  of  worship  for  dissentere. 
Mount-Sorrel  has  some  share  in  the  hosieiy  trade 
of  Leicester. 

MOZAMBIQUE,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  E. 
Africa,  cap.  of  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
guese, lat  140  49'  S.,  long.  Aff^  45'  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  0,000.  It  stands  on  a  crescent-Fhaped 
island  of  coral,  very  low  and  narrow,  and  ?carcelv 
Ijy  m.  in  length,  near  the  entrance  of  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  sea,  which  forms  its  harbour.  Tbe  fort, 
which  has  six  bastions  and  eighty  cannon,  is  in 
bad  repair :  the  city  comprises  a  large  square,  and 
several  narrow,  dirty  streets  lined  with  lofty  houses 
fast  falling  to  decay.  The  govemor*s  palace  is  an 
extensive  stone  building,  with  a  flat  lead  roof,  and 
a  square  court  in  its  centre.  Three  churches,  an 
old  town -hall,  and  hospital  are  the  only  other 
public  edifices.  Black-town,  at  its  S.  extreniitT, 
IS  wholly  inhabited  by  negroes,  and  consists  of 
bamboo  and  osier  huts. 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Tasco  de 
Gama  in  1498 ;  and  in  1506  Albuquerque  made  it 
the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  pwoessions  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  of 
the  African  colonics.  When  the  Portuguese  lost 
their  Indian  possessions  at  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  centurv,  Mozambique  began  to  decline, 
and  has  ever  since  been  in  a  languishing  state. 
The  territory,  however,  still  extend  firom  C.  Del- 
gado  northwanl  to  Delagoa  Bay  southward,  havinjj 
a  length  of  coast  exceeding  'l,4O0  m.,  and  com- 
prising, besides  the  cap.,  tiie  sevoal  settlements 
of  Ibo,  Pomba,  Conducia,  Mokamba,  and  Quili* 
mane.  The  channel  between  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa  and  Madagascar  is  called  the  Mozambique 
Channel. 

MUHLHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Saxonv,  reg.  Erfurt,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Unstrut,  29 
m.  NW.  Erfurt,  on  the  railwav  from  Weimar  to 
GOttingen.  Pop.  16,104  in  ISiSl.  Tlie  town  b 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  flanked  with  towers, 
and  environed  by  a  ditch ;  has  several  Lutheran 
churches,  a  gj-mnasium,  3  hospitals,  and  an  orphan 
asylum ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  judicial  court  for  tbe 
tovm.  and  circ  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloths,  and  carpets ;  with  dyeing-house?, 
fulling  and  oil  mills,  distilleries,  Ineweries,  and 
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tanneries,  and  an  active  trade  in  com  and  dyeing 
drugs. 

MULHAUSEN,  or  MULHOUSE,  a  town  of 
France,  d^.  Haute-Rhin,  cap.  cant,  on  the  III,  22 
ra.  S.  Cohnar,  and  16  m.  Nw.  Basle,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Strasboarg  to  Basle.  Pop.  45,887  in 
1861.  Mulhauaen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the 
new  town.  The  former,  entirely  surrounded  bv 
the  111  (here  crossed  by  several  brid^),  though 
irreg^ularly  laid  out,  hias  tolerably  broad,  well- 
|>aved,  and  clean  streets,  and  some  good  houses. 
The  Protestant  and  the  R.  Catholic  par.  churches, 
the  synagc^^ue,  town-hall,  college,  arsenal,  and  hos- 
pital, are  the  principal  public  edifices.  In  one  of 
the  aqoares  is  a  column  erected  to  the  astronomer 
Ijunb«rt,  bom  here  in  1728.  The  new  town, 
which  extends,  o:i  the  S£.  as  far  as  the  canal 
uniting  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  is  tastefully  laid 
out.  and  has  numerous  handsome  residences,  with 
the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Industry,  the  exchange, 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce ;  it  has  also  a  ca- 
pacious basin  on  the  canaL 

Until  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  Mul- 
hauaen had  only  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths, 
but  in  1745  cotton  printing  was  introduced,  and  it 
in  now  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  France.  The  cotton  prints  and 
muHllna  of  Mulhausen  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
^econd  only,  as  respects  the  perfection  and  variety 
of  their  patterns,  to  the  silk  goods  of  Lyons,  llie 
manufacturers  have,  in  many  instances,  branch 
(^tablishments  in  other  parts  of  Haute-Rhin  and  in 
the  neighbouring  depa. ;  but  it  is  stated  that  many 
of  their  mills  and  factories  are  mortgaged  to  the 
inhabs.  of  Basle;  and,  in  fact,  Switzerland  fur- 
nishes considerable  capital  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Alsace.  The  workpeople,  on  the  whole,  are  badly 
clothed,  dirty,  and  looge  generally  in  cellars,  or 
other  comfortless  dwellings;  but  of  late  efforts 
have  been  made,  by  some  of  the  more  wealthy 
manufacturer!^,  to  unprove  the  lodgings  by  the 
erection  of  *cites  ouvrieres,'  or  model  lodging- 
houses.* 

The  spinning  mills  at  Mulhausen  have,  in  recent 
years,  not  been  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  owing, 
to  the  American  civil  war  of  1861-65,  and  the  at- 
tendant *  cotton  famine,*  and  to  their  being  obliged 
to  use  cotton  imported  by  way  of  Havre  or  Mar- 
seilles. Woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  straw  hats,  mo- 
rocco leather,  and  beer  are  the  other  principal 
gtjods  made  at  Mulhausen,  which  has  also  a  brisk 
tra<ie  in  iron,  hardware,  and  agricultural  produce. 

Before  the  Revolution,  this  town  was  the  cap. 
cif  a  small  republic  allied  to  Switzerland.  It  was 
annexed  to  France  in  1798,  and  has  rapidly  in- 
creased since  1820. 

MULL.    See  Hebrides. 

MULLINGAR,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Leinster,  co.  Westmeath,  of  which  it  is  the 
rap.,  on  the  Brosna,  44  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin,  on 
the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  6,359 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  running  E.  and  W.,  with  several  diverging 
streets  and  lanes.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  very 
large  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  convent,  a  Presbyterian 
and  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  large  barrack, 
and  the  prison  court-house  and  intirmary  for  the 
CO.  Though  not  an  incorporated  bor.,  it  sent  2 
mema.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when 
it  was  disfranchised.  It  has  two  schools,  partly 
supported  by  the  Educational  Board,  one  attended 
by  about  250  boys,  and  the  other  by  above  400 
girls.  Courts  lect  and  baron,  for  small  debts,  are 
held  every  Thursday ;  and  a  court  of  record,  with 
jiuisdiction  to  the  amount  of  lOOL  The  assizes 
for  the  CO.  are  also  held  here;  with  general 
sessions  in  Jan.,  April,  July,  and  Oct.,  and  petty 
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sessions  on  Saturdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  and 
revenue  police  station.  The  co.  prison,  built  on 
the  radiating  plan,  contains  100  cells  and  15  other 
rooms  for  prisoners.  It  is  a  large  market  town  for 
com,  butter,  cattle,  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
having  an  easy  communication  by  railway,  as  well 
as  by  the  royal  canal,  which  nearly  encircles  it, 
with  Dublin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Shannon  on 
the  other.  It  has  two  tanneries  and  a  brewery. 
Markets  on  Thursdays;  fairs,  inferior  only  to 
those  of  Ballinasloe,  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  on 
April  6,  July  4,  Aug.  29,  and  Nov.  11,  the  last 
chietlv  for  horses. 

MCNICH  (Germ.  Munehen),  a  city  of  S.  Ger- 
manv,  the  cap.  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  about  220 
m.  W.Vienna,  and  118  m.  ESE.  Stuttgard,  on  the 
railway  from  Augsburg  to  Salzburg  and  Vienna. 
Pop.  148,201  in  1861.      The  city  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain,  which  is  neither  fertile  nor  pic- 
turesque, but  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  Europe, 
being  nearly  1,600  ft.  above  the  sea.    In  the  last 
century  it  was  only  a  second-rate  fortified  town, 
ndth  castellated  gates,  and  quaint  ancient-looking 
houses;  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  new  quarters  and  suburbs  have  so  far 
extended  themselves  beyond  the  walls,  that  the 
buildings  now  occupy  nearly  double  the  extent  of 
the  old  town.    *  Munich,'  says  the  author  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans,  *  has  kept  pace  even  with 
Vienna  in  the  march  of  modem  improvement. 
This  is  everywhere  \'isible;  for  we  see  new  and 
splendid  streets  extending  in  all  directions,  fine 
palaces  and  public  edifices,  many  of  them  magnifi- 
cent, surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds 
with  fine  walks  and  drives :  in  short,  every  object 
shows  that  it  is  flourishing  beneath  the  sunshine 
of  peace.    Indeed,  next  to  Berlin,  Munich  is  the 
third  city  in  the  Germanic  empire;  for  though 
Dresden,  from  its  beautiful  localities,  is  more  cap- 
tivating, yet  this  is  the  more  striking:  add  to 
which,  the  one  is  dull  and  stationary,  while  the 
other  is  lively,  attractive,  and  continually  ad- 
vancing in  prosperity.'    Munich  has,  however,  an 
unfinished  appeamnce,  in  consequence  of  the  open 
spaces  that  intervene  here  and  there  between  the 
numerous  edifices,  many  of  which  are  still  incom- 
plete.   The  old  town  comprises  numerous  streets, 
diverging  from  a  common  central  square,  called 
the  Uavpt'piatz,  and  running  towards  the  waUs, 
which  form  round  it  a  species  of  irr^ular  circle. 
A  large  and  broad  street  mns  from  NW.  to  SE., 
called  in  different  parts,  the  Neuhaugtn  Streuue^ 
Kaufmger  Strassef  and  the  Thai    The  Sendlinper 
Stra»$e  is  anoi  her  leading  avenue,  and  two  narrow 
lanes,  one  of  which  passes  through  Maa^-JaMph^s- 
platZf  one  of  the  finest  squares  m  Europe,  lead  to 
a  fine  suburban  line  of  streets.     The  Ludwig^a 
Sirtusef  KarF^-platZf  and  Maximilian* th-j^atz  skirt 
the  town  on  its  W.  and  N.  sides.    The  different 
public  edifices  that  form  the  principal  glory  of 
Munich  are  chiefiy  on  its  N.  side.    Here  also  is 
the  Carolinen-platz,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
obelisk,  100  ft.  high,  formed  partly  out  of  cannon 
taken  by  the  Bavarians  in  the  French  war.    An 
equestrian  statue  of  the  electx>r  Max.  I.,  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  decorates  the  Wittelabacher-platz,     The 
cathedral,  a  large  brick  pile,  erected  at  the  dose 
of  the  15th  century,  has  2  towers,  833  ft.  high, 
and  a  fine  monument  of  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria.    The  church  of  the  Theatines  (so  called 
firom  Caraffa,  bishop  of  Theate,  the  founder  of  the 
order)  is  a  laige  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
a  central  dome  flanked  by  2  towers.    The  Jesuits' 
church,  built  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  ia 
remarkable  for  its  wide  roof  unsupported  by  pillars, 
as  well  as  for  2  fine  porticoes  of  marble,  which  fona 
its  grand  entrance ;  it  is  280  ft«  in  length,  and 
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14  ft  wide ;  has  11  altars  and  a  noble  oigan.  with 
several  monuments,  one  of  which,  by  Thorwaidsen, 
to  the  memory  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
son-in-law  of  Napoleon,  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  its  kind.  The  church  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Lud- 
wigVstrasse,  a  brick  building  faced  with  marble, 
in  the  Byzantine  Gothic  style,  has  2  towers,  220 
ft.  above  the  basement,  and  the  nave  is  250  ft.  in 
length.  The  church  of  All  Saints  has  some  fine 
carvings  and  fresco-paintings,  but  is  much  smaller, 
and  with  fewer  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty 
than  those  before  mentioned.  There  are  several 
other  churches  on  a  large  scale,  and  tastefully  or- 
namented with  pictures  and  painted  glass  windows. 
The  public  cemetery  lies  outside  the  S.  gate,  and 
is  of  vast  extent;  open  alike  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  General  Hospital, 
a  large  building  having  accommodation  for  nearly 
800  patients. 

The  Royal  Palace,  or  KSmga-residenZy  consists 
of  an  older  part,  built  in  the  16th  century,  and 
comprising  4  irregular  court-yards,  as  weU  as  a 
more  modem  part,  called  Netibau,  planned  on  the 
model  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  fitted 
np  in  the  most  sumptuous  style.  Some  of  the 
apartments  are  in  the  style  of  those  seen  in 
Pompeii,  and  comprise  numerous  fresco  and  en- 
caustic paintings,  bas-reliefs,  and  richly  carved 
cornices.  At  the  back  of  the  palace  is  the  Hof- 
mxrteHt  a  laiige  square  planted  space,  surrounded 
by  arcades,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Palais  Royal 
in  Paris,  the  E.  side  being  occupied  by  barracks. 
Connected  with  the  Hofaarten  eastward  is  a  kind 
of  park,  called  the  English  Garden.  The  new 
buildiugs  of  the  palace  face  Max-Joseph's  Square, 
on  another  side  of  which  is  the  opera-house,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  elegant  theatres  in  Grermany ; 
it  is  fitted  to  hold  about  2,500  spectators,  and  is 
eoualled,  as  respects  its  performances,  only  by  those 
or  London,  Naples,  and  Milan.  Opposite  the  pa- 
lace, in  the  same  sauare,  is  the  new  po6tr<>fBce, 
copied  from  that  of  Rome,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
statue  of  the  king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.,  by  the 
celebrated  Ranch. 

The  great  ^lory  of  Munich  consists  in  its  fine 
galleries  of  pamtings  and  sculpture,  called  respec- 
tively the  Pntacotheca  (from  vtVa^,  a  picture,  and 
^Ki},  a  repository),  and  the  Gfyptotheca  (from 
ykvwrbtt  a  carving,  and  ^7x1},  a  repository).  The 
first  of  these,  in  the  Baier  Strasse,  is  in  the  Pal- 
ladian  style  with  2  wings,  and  has  a  front  500  ft. 
in  length :  the  public  entrance  is  at  the  £.  end, 
the  corridor  is  adorned  with  all^orical  frescoes  in 
compartments ;  and  the  collection  which,  for  spe- 
cimens of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  occupies  7  splendid  halls 
and  28  adjoining  cabinets  on  the  first  floor,  the 
basement  story  being  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
drawings,  enamels,  and  mosaics.  The  collection 
of  drawings  comprises  about  9,000,  including  5  by 
Raphael,  80  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  several  by 
Rembrandt,  Albert  Durer,  and  other  Dutch  and 
Genrum  artists.  The  paintings  are  limited  to 
1,500,  and  consist  of  the  c/uf^auvre  from  the 
royal  and  otlier  collections,  including  the  galleries 
of  Dusseldorf,  Mannheim,  Denx-Ponts,  Schleis- 
heim,  and  other  galleries.  Two  of  the  apartments 
are  devoted  to  the  German  school,  and  include  the 
e/ite  of  the  Boisser^  gallery,  comprising  specimens 
by  Albert  Durer,  J.  von  Eyck,  Schoreel,  and  Hans 
liemling.  Three  of  the  rooms  contain  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  'Murder  of  the  Innocents,'  'Fall 
of  the  Damned,'  and  other  splendid  works  of 
Rubens;  the  '  Villafle  F^te'  of  Teniers ;  the  *  Mu- 
sical Party,'  by  Is etcher;  the  'Girl  with  the 
Pitcher'  and  <  fhe  Mountebank/  by  Gerard  Dow ;  [ 


*The  Wise  and  Foolish  Tugins,*  by  Sehalken,  be- 
sides numerous  highly-coloured  works  of  Tander- 
werf  and  Rembrandt,  with  various  pwtnits  of 
Vandyck.  The  specimens  of  the  Itahan  school, 
comprised  in  two  apartments,  bear  no  oompaiison 
with  the  invaluable  pictures  Just  mentioned;  but 
there  are  a  few  fine  works  by  Raphael,  Guide 
Titian,  Domenichino,  Aimibal  (farmed,  and  Carlo 
MarattL  Belonging  to  the  Spanish  school,  tk\ 
may  be  noticed  'The  Beggars  of  Murillo,  levetal 
works  of  Espagnoletto,  and  some  portraits  by  Ve- 
lasquez. There  are  also  a  few  paintings  of  the 
English  school,  and  among  them  is  the  wdl  known 
*  Reading  of  the  Will,'  by  Sir  D.  Wilkie.  The 
Glyptotheca  in  the  K0nig8-i>latz  is  a  chaste  ami 
elegant  structure,  in  the  Ionic  style,  erected  like 
the  last  by  the  Baron  von  Klenze,  and  has  a  noble 
central  portico,  the  sides  being  adorned  with  statue* 
in  niches.  The  collection  is  distributed  in  twelve 
rooms,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  distinct  epoch 
in  the  art,  and  decorated  in  accordance  with  ita 
contents.  The  walls  are  of  acagliola-work,  the 
floors  of  marble,  and  the  ceilings  richly  adorned 
in  fresco  and  stucco  work.  The  maibles  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in  Egina,  pur- 
chased for  10,000  sequins,  o(xupy  an  entire  rooio, 
and  are  particularly  valuable,  firom  their  being  the 
only  extant  specimens  of  the  Eginetan  school  «)f 
statuary.  The  Ilioneus,  however,  is  said  to  be 
'  the  gem  of  the  collection,'  and  one  of  the  finest 
existing  specimens  of  ancient  art  The  Roman 
hall  far  surpasses  the  rest  in  the  splendour  of  its 
decorations ;  but  the  works  that  it  contains  belong 
rather  to  the  declining  stage  of  the  arts.  The  ball 
of  modem  sculpture  has,  among  oiher  works,  the 
Paris  and  Venus  of  Canova,  copied  from  that  at 
Florence;  the  Adonis  of  Thorwaldaen,  and  a  bast 
of  the  king  by  the  same  artist 

The  Leuchtenbeig  gallery,  formed  by  the  lat« 
prince  Eugene  Beauhamois,  comprises  a  choice, 
though  not  very  extensive  collection,  induding, 
amoi^  other  cAe^Mf oevore,  M  nrillo's  famous  Yirpn 
and  Child,  with  several  cabinet  pictures,  by  Ra- 
phael, Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  and  Velasquez,*  with 
numerous  works  of  modem  French  artists,  and  a 
few  sculptures  by  Canova.  The  royal  family  are 
liberal,  and  perhaps  also  judicious  patrons  of* art: 
and  nowhere  is  the  modem  German  school  of 

Sainting  to  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
lunich.  Several  artists  are  kept  in  the  )aa^'^ 
employ',  and  an  Academy  of  Arts  has  a  triennial 
exhibition,  supported  by  ffoverament,  with  salaried 
professors  and  pensioned  students.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  encouraged,  and,  in  part,  suppcsted  by  a 
society  which  devotes  annually  about  8,000  fl.  to 
the  purchase  of  modem  pictures.  Munich  was  the 
birthplace  of  Sennefelder,  the  inventor  of  litho- 
graphy; and  it  has  many  eminent  [Mofessora  of 
that  art,  who  have  transferred  to  stone  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  Pinaootheca  aad 
Glyptotheca. 

The  University  of  Munich,  originally  founded 
at  In^oldHtadt  in  1472,  and  removed  thither  in 
1826,  IS  the  principal  school  of  leaming  in  Bavaria. 
It  comprises  20  professors  of  four  different  faculties, 
with  1,300  students,  almost  exclusively  Bavariam, 
besides  a  library  of  about  200,000  vok  Philolo- 
gies and  theological  seminaries,  as  wdl  as  two 
g}'mnasiums,  are  attached  to  the  onivensity;  and 
the  town  has  polytechnic,  central,  and  subscriptioii 
schools.  The  royal  library,  lately  removed  to  a 
noble  building  of  great  length,  and  9  stories  in 
height,  is  equalled  only  by  that  of  Paria»  the  best 
authorities  estimating  its  contents  at  540,000 
printed  books  and  16,000  MSS.  The  coUectioa 
of  engravings  amounts  to  300,000,  and  there  are 
about  10,000  Greek  and  Roman  coina.  TbemnseuB 
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of  natural  history  is  small  and  poor,  oontaimiig 
but  few  specimeos  of  foreign  pJMits  or  animals; 
and  the  Brazilian  collection,  made  by  Spix  and 
3Iartius  during  their  travels  in  S.  America,  though 
ori|rinally  good  and  veil  selected,  has  been  much 
neglected.    Munich  has  no  very  important  manu- 
factures, but  comprisn  establishments  for  bronze- 
cafftiag,  iron-works,  sugar-refineries,  silk-throwing 
mills,  and  tobacco  manufactories.    Its  telescopes 
are  highly  oeletrated,  and  its  porcelain  is  exported, 
like  that  of  Dresden,  to  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  last  branch  of  industry  is  under  royal  patron- 
age, and  is  carried  on  in  a'  laige  establishment  at 
Nymphenbexg,  about  3  m.  distant^  where  also  is  a 
handsome  palace  of  the  king,  with  parks  and  men- 
ageries, completed  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Munich  owes  its  present  dbtiiiguished  position, 
as  the  Athens  of  S.  Germany,  principally  to  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  king  Ludwig  I. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  deserves 
any  conaiderable  portion  of  the  praise  that  has  been 
lavished  upon  him  on  this  account.    On  the  con- 
tniy,  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Bavaria 
affirm  that  the  embellishment  of  the  capital  has 
been  effected  at  the  expense  and  injuj^  of  the 
rest   of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  vast  sums 
lavished  on  buildings  and  pictures  would  have 
been  Ikr  better  expended  for  other  purposes.    The 
immediate  environs  of  Munich  abound  in  taverns 
and  gardens,  which  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
middle  classes.    Beer  is  the  favourite  beverage, 
and  waltzes  are  danced  for  6  or  8  hours,  without 
intermiasion.     The  beer-houses  are  exceedinglv 
numerous,  and  beer  is  drunk  in  immense  quanti- 
ties.    S<>me  of  the  breweries  are  npon  a  verv  large 
scale.    The  inbabs.   are  likewise  fond  of  good 
cheer  in  other  respects,  eating  and  drinking  con- 
stituting with  them  the  chief  business  of  life. 
The  morals  of  the  inhabs.  are  alleged  to  be  at  a 
very  low  ebb;  and  the  number  of  illegitimate 
offspring  has  actually  been  greater,  ia  certain 
years,  than  that  of  legitimate  children. 

Munich  was  founded  by  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  in  962,  on  a  site  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  Schaffelar,  ft'om  whom  it  takes  its  name. 
Otho  lY.  encircled  it  with  walls  in  1157,  and  in 
1632  it  surrendered  to  the  Swedes  and  German 
Protestants,  nnder  Guslavus  Adolphus.  In  the 
war  of  1 704,  between  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  after  the  battle 
of  Blenheim ;  and  it  shared  also  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war  of  1740,  when  the  elector  made  bis 
onsuccessful  attempt  to  attain  the  imperial  crown. 
In  1796  the  French  army,  under  Moreau,  ap- 
proached Munich,  and  obliged  the  elector  to  make 
a  separate  treaty.  The  French  again  occupied 
Bavaria  in  1800,  and  from  the  battle  of  Hohen- 
linden  till  1813  the  country  remained  in  alliance 
with  Fnnce. 

MUNNEPOOR,  a  territory  of  India-beyond- 
the-Brahmi4)utra.  (See  Cassay.)  The  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  cap.  Cassay,  is  in  a  fer- 
tile valley,  about  400  m.  NE.  Calcutta;  lat.  24^ 
20'  N.,  long.  940  80'  E. 

MUNSTEB,  a  city  of  Prussia,  cap.  prov.  West- 
phalia, and  of  a  reg.  and  drc.  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Aa,  a  tributary  of  the  Ems,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Cologne  to  Emden.  Pop.  27,332  in 
1861,  excL  of  garrison  of  4,000  men.  The  town  is 
well  built,  is  the  seat  of  a  R.  C.  archbishop,  of  the 
government,  and  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the 
prov.  It  has  a  seminary  or  coU^e  for  the  in- 
struction of  Catholics  in'theolc^v,  a  g}'mnasium, 
a  veterinary  school,  a  botanical  ganlen,  and  a 
public  library.  Principal  public  buildings,  the 
cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  iambert,  and  the 
episcopal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  governor. 
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Mttnster  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stnflii  and 
starch,  with  tanneries  and  breweries ;  and  a  con- 
sidoable  commerce  in  the  products  of  these,  and 
linen  fabrics,  hams,  and  other  Westphalian  pro- 
duce. It  is  united  by  canals  with  the  Ems,  and 
also  with  the  Vechte,  flowing  into  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in  the  town- 
house,  in  1648.  The  famous  fanatic  Bocold,  sur- 
named  John  of  Leyden,  the  leader  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, made  himself  master  of  this  place  in  1534 ; 
but  the  town  being  subsequently  taken  by  the 
bishop,  John  of  Leydon  and  two  of  his  accomplices 
were  put  to  death,  after  being  confined  for  a  while 
in  iron  cages,  still  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lambert. 

MmsTBR,  one  of  the  4  great  provinces  into 
which  Ireland  is  divided,  comprising  the  SW.  por- 
tion of  the  island,  and  the  cos.  of  Clare,  Kerry, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford.    (See 

iREIJWNn.) 

MURCIA,  a  prov.,  and  formerly  a  kingd.  in  the 
SE.  of  Spain,  between  lat  37°  20'  and  39©  26'  N., 
and  long.  Qf>  40',  and  3^  5'  W.,  bounded  N.  and 
NW.  by  CastUe,  E.  by  Valencia,  S.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  W.  by  Andalusia.  Murcia  is  at 
present  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Murcia 
and  Albacete.  United  area,  7,877  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
582,087  in  1857.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous 
ranges  of  mountains  separated  by  extensive  valleys 
formed  by  the  Segura  and  its  tributaries.  The 
Sierras  S^^ra  and  Pinoco  skirt  the  country  west- 
ward, and  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  northward 
from  Carthagena,  the  highest  point  in  the  province 
being  the  Sierra  Espafia,  which  rises  5,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  of  lime- 
stone, interspersed  here  and  there  with  other  forma^ 
tions.  Lead  and  copper  abound;  but  no  mines 
are  wrought.  The  climate  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
among  the  mountains,  is  temperate  and  delight- 
ful, but  oppressively  hot  in  the  plains.  The  heat 
in  summer  occasionally  rises  above  100^  Fahr.  in 
the  shade ;  and  the  winters  are  so  mild,  that  frost 
is  almost  unknown.  Rain  seldom  falls,  and  the 
sky  is  usually  so  clear  and  blue  as  to  have  caused 
Murcia  to  be  called  el  remo  mrenignnu*.  The  soil, 
except  on  the  hanks  of  the  S^ura,  is  sandy,  dry, 
and  unproductive;  above  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
face is  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  onlv  about  one- 
half  is  fit  even  for  pasture :  indeed  Murcia  is  one 
of  the  most  barren  districts  in  Spain.  The  Atccrta, 
however,  which  lies  close  to  the  Segura,  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  producing  rich  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  rice,  maize,  vegetables  and  fruit,  par- 
ticularly oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  and  me- 
lons ;  mulben^  and  olive  trees  are  found  in  great 
quantities,  and  evergreen  oaks,  as  well  as  pines, 
clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Silk  and  oil  are 
extensively  produced,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
saffron  and  wine.  The  etparto  rush  grows  luxu- 
riantlv  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  and, 
with  hariUa^  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 
The  cattle  of  Murcia  are  not  numerous,  consisting 
principally  of  sheep  and  goats,  with  only  a  few 
honied  cattle :  the  pigs,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  oaks,  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  Valencia. 
Game  is  abundant,  and  the  coast  swarms  with  a 
variety  of  fishes.  Wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boar 
inhabit  the  mountains.  The  manufactures  are 
unimportant,  being  princi])ally  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coarse  linens,  silk  stuffs,  and  earthen- 
ware, and  soap.  Carthagena,  its  only  port,  has  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  cutlery,  hemp,  ribbons, 
wine,  soda,  banlla,  and  saifron ;  but  the  roads  of 
the  interior  are  so  bad  as  almost  to  prevent  inter- 
course. Three  large  fairs  are  held  in  Sept.  at  Murcia, 
Lorea.  and  Albacete.  The  inhabs.  are  proverbial, 
even  in  Spain,  for  pride,  apathy,  and  indolence, 
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Kxccpt  at  Carthap:ena,  the  principal  inhabs.  of 
w}iich  are  of  French,  EnglLsh,  or  Italian  descent, 
all  classes  lead  a  dull  monotonous  life,  spending 
their  time  either  in  eating  and  smoking,  or  else  in 
total  inactivity.  Agriculture  is  pursued  only  from 
necessity,  commerce  languishes,  and  education  and 
hcience  are  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

Murcia  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  conquered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  founded  Nova  Carthago^ 
anno  202  B.C.  The  country  passed,  with  the  rest 
itf  the  peninsula,  into  the  hands  successively  of 
the  Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors,  the  last  of  whom 
invaded  it  in  the  1)eginning  of  the  8th  century.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  till 
1144,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  to  which  it  belonged  down  to  1266,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Alonso  X.  of  Castile,  and  has  since 
formed  one  of  the  provs.  of  Spain. 

Murcia,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  above  prov., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Sc^ra  (crossed  here  by  a 
*  magnificent'  stone  bridge  of  two  arches),  31  m. 
NNW.  Carthagena,  and  250  m.  SE.  Madrid,  on 
the  railway  from  Carthagena  to  Madrid.  Pop. 
26,888  in  1857.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  vale 
which,  for  beauty  and  fertility,  equals  any  part  of 
Spain.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  opeJi 
^n  every  side,  and  has  narrow  though  clean  streets, 
lined  with  mean  houses,  sometimes  ornamented 
with  grotesque  carved-work.  (iardens  often  skirt 
the  streets,  as  in  Seville,  and  the  walls  in  nuiny 
parts  are  overtopped  by  the  hea>'ily  laden  orange 
trees  and  branching  palms.  There  are  four  con- 
siderable squares,  the  largest  of  which  is  used  for 
a  bull-ring ;  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  11  par.  churches,  the  bishop's  palace,  5 
colleges,  a  towti-hall,  custom-house,  and  hospitaL 
The  cathedral  is  of  mixed  architecture,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian portico  and  Gothic  dome.  It  formerly 
possessed  great  riches  in  plate  and  jewellery  ^  but 
these  were  abstracted  during  the  late  war,  and  it 
has  now  only  a  few  pictures.  The  chief  object  of 
attraction  at  present  is  its  tower,  260  fb.  high, 
which,  like  that  of  Seville,  may  be  ascended  by  a 
spiral  walk  or  inclined  plane,  accessible  even  to 
horsemen.  In  the  Flaza  real  is  a  fine  marble 
column,  formerly  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Fer- 
dinand y. ;  and  there  are  four  public  walks,  one 
of  which  is  formed  by  a  mole  or  quav  skirting 
the  river.  The  botanic  garden  is  small  and  ill- 
arranged.  The  silk  manufacture  o(  Murcia,  which 
once  employed  some  thoiuiand  hands,  now  re- 
quires only  400.  The  silk  is  prepared  by  hand 
labour,  and  cannot  therefore  come  into  compe- 
tition with  that  of  Valencia,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  produced  by  machinery.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  coarse  cloth  are  made  for  the  supply  of 
the  poor,  and  there  is  a  inanufactory  of  saltpietre 
farmed  by  government  to  a  company,  which 
makes  about  1,200  arrobas  yearly — only  one- 
tenth  of  the  quantitv  produced  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  About  3  m.  from  the  city  is 
a  gunpowder  mill,  bound  to  furnish  government 
with  60,000  arrobas  a  year.  Most  of  the  inhabs. 
are  supported  by  agriculture :  the  land  in  the 
vale  of  Murcia  produces  two  crops  a  year.  The 
inhabitants  are  sluggish,  gloomy,  and  reserved. 
The  African  character  is  more  strongly  marked 
in  them  tluui  in  other  Spaniards ;  and  the  cast  of 
countenance  is,  in  general,  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Andalusian  Moors. 

Murcia  was  little  known  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors,  when  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  A.i>. 
714.  It  was  subject  to  the  caliphate  of  Cordova 
from  756  to  1144,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the 
new  Moorish  kin^om  of  Granada.  In  1221  it 
again  became  subject  to  Cordova;  and,  on  the 
dismembermeut  of  that  caliphatCi  was  made  the 
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cap.  of  a  separate  kingdom  by  Hubiel,  tnm  whom 
it  was  taken  in  1266  by  Alonso  X.  of  Castile ;  since 
which  rime  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

MURVIEDRO  (Muri  veferet,  but  more  an.  $a- 
ffunium)^  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on  th4> 
Canates,  about  3^  m.  from  the  Meditemnean, 
and  15  m.  NXE.  Valencia,  on  the  railway  from 
Valencia  to  Barcelona.  Pop.  6,915  in  1857.  The 
town  stands  at  the  foot  or  a  mountain  of  black 
marble,  and  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  a  large  ud 
well  irrigated  plain;  has  long,  tortuous,  uMirm 
streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  waUs  flanked  with 
small  round  towers.  The  houses  in  the  interior 
have  a  mean  and  f^loomv  appearance;  but  thr 
suburbs  are  more  airy  and  agreeable,  and  per- 
fectly leveL  Two  churches,  three  old  conrents. 
and  a  governor's  palace  are  its  only  public  build- 
ings. Murviedro  formerly  exported  oonsideraUe 
quantities  of  brandy;  but  its  chief  dependence,  tt 
present,  is  on  the  export  of  the  oil,  wine,  wheat, 
oarley,  carobs,  and  fruit,  grown  in  the  adjacent 
district,  sent  coastwise  to  Valencia,  and  other 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

*  Murviedro,'  says  a  modem  traveller,  'seeou  to 
occupy  the  same  ground  as  the  ancient  Ronuui 
city;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  Sagontnni  of 
Hannibal  was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL 
That  the  Romans,  also,  had  a  fortress  on  the  top 
is  clear,  from  the  large  stones  and  regular  ma- 
sonry on  which  the  Saracens  aflerwaids  erectetl 
their  castle.  Half  way  up  the  rock  are  the  ruins 
of  the  theatre,  forming  an  exact  semicircle,  about 
82  yards  in  diameter  from  outside  to  outside :  the 
length  of  the  orchestra,  or  inner  diameter,  ii  24  ft 
The  seats  for  the  audience,  the  staircays,  and 
passages  of  communication,  the  vomitoria,  and 
the  arched  porticos  are  still  easily  traced.  The 
back  part  rests  against  the  hill,  and  some  of  the 
galleries  are  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Two  walls,  going 
ofT  at  an  angle,  serve  to  turn  off  the  rain  water 
that  washes  down  from  the  diff  behind.  As  the 
spectators  faced  the  N.  and  E.,  and  were  sheltered 
from  the  W.  and  S.,  nothing  oould  be  more  agree- 
able in  this  climate  than  such  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment, open  to  every  pleasant  and  salubnoos 
breeze,  and  defended  iin>m  all  winds  that  might 
bring  them  heat  or  noxious  vapours.  It  is  com- 
pute that  9,000  persons  might  be  present,  without 
inconvenience,  at  the  exhibitions  in  this  theatre.' 
An  attempt  was  made,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  to  repair  this  noble  structure,  and,  in 
1796,  a  Spanisn  comedy  was  represented  within 
its  walls;  but  the  plan  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  The  remains  of  a  circus,  also,  are  still 
discoverable  in  the  orchards  outside  the  town.  It 
extended  to  a  8ma^  river,  the  bed  of  which  only 
remains,  and  which  was  the  chord  of  the  segmeot 
funned  bv  the  circus.  When  the  Saguntioes  ex- 
hibited their  mock  sea-fights,  called  mmmoAk, 
this  bed  was  undoubtedly  filled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring canals  which  still  exist.  A  moaak  pave- 
ment, 24  ft  in  length  and  14  ft.  wide,  in  a  Terr 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  was  discovered  in 
1755,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  Ferdinaod 
VI.  ordered  it  to  be  indoeed ;  but  his  ordeis  were 
not  carried  into  effect,  and  it  was,  conseqtieotlT, 
soon  despoiled.  Its  fra^ents  mav  still  be  aeen  in 
several  houses  of  Murviedro.  Indeed,  the  citr  is 
full  of  the  remains  of  its  antiquity :  the  watts  of  the 
houses,  the  city  gates,  and  the  doorv  of  the  ctanrchea 
and  inns,  are  covered  with  Boman  inscriptions. 

The  ground  occupied  bv  the  convent «  the  Tri- 
nitarians was  formerly  the  site  of  a  tonple  dedi- 
cated to  Diana.  A  put  of  the  materials  served  to 
build  the  church,  and  the  rest  were  sold  to  baild 
SanMigud  de  loa  Re^fes,  near Valoicia.  Tbtcasfk 
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on  the  top  of  the  hill  presenta  some  interesting 
remains  or  Moorish  architecture ;  the  fortifications 
divide  the  hill  into  several  courts,  with  double 
and  triple  walls,  erected  on  huge  masses  of  rode, 
laid  in  regular  courses  by  the  Itomans. 

The  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Sa- 
guntum  was  originally  founded  by  colonists  from 
i^acynthus,  who  were  afberwaids  joined  by  RutuU 
ironi  Ardea.  (Strabo,  lib.  ill ;  Silius  Italicus,  iL 
6(^.)  It  appears  to  have  early  attained  to  great 
wealth  and  distinction ;  and,  being  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  Romans,  it  became  an 'object  of 
hostility  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  besieged 
by  Hannibal  previously  to  his  invasion  of  Italy ; 
bat  the  strength  of  the  city,  and  the  determined 
bravery  of  the  inhab.,  bamed  for  nearly  eight 
months  all  the  efforts  of  this  great  general  to 
effect  ita  subjugation.  At  length,  however,  it  fell 
into  his  hands,  wmo  219  B.c,  the  inhab.  being  in 
part  pat  to  the  sword  and  in  part  sold  as  slaves. 
Thev  had  previonsly  thrown  a  great  part  of  their 
wealth  into  the  flames;  but  the  booty  was  still 
ample  enough  to  enable  Hannibal  to  reward  the 
valoar  and  devotion  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  faci- 
litate his  designs  against  Italy.  (Polyb.,  lib.  iil. ; 
Livy,  lib.  zxxi.  cap.  9.)  Having  been  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  aiterwards  famed  for  its  porce- 
lain, m^itioned  by  Martial  (xiv.  epig.  108.) : 

'  Some  Sagnntlno  pocnla  ficta  lute.' 

MUSCAT,  a  city  and  sea-port  on  the  E.  side  of 
Arabia,  prov.  Oman,  of  whicn  it  is  the  cap.,  about 
96  m.  N  W.  Cape  Ras-el-had ;  lat  330  38'  N.,  long. 
68<^  37'  30"  £.  Pop.,  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
12,000,  of  whom  1,000  are  Hindoos,  and  the  rest  a 
mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  Persians, 
Kuxds,  Afghans,  Belooches,  settled  here  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  The  town  is  situated  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  a  small  cove,  shaped  like  a 
horse-shoe;  and  on  either  side  hills,  lined  with 
forts,  riae  almost  perpendicularly  300  ft  from  the 
sea.  It  is  built  on  a  slope,  rising  gradually  from 
the  water,  which  nearly  washes  the  bases  of  the 
houaea.  On  tiiis  side  it  has  no  defence ;  but  the 
other  sides  are  protected  by  a  wall  14  ft.  high, 
vrith  a  drv  ditch.  Its  mosques,  minarets,  and  white 
terraced  housea  give  it  an  imposing  aspect  when 
seen  from  a  distance;  but,  on  entering,  narrow 
crowded  streets,  and  filthy  bazaars,  wretched  huts, 
paltry  houses,  and  other  tenements  more  than  half 
fallen  to  decay,  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
It  has,  however,  some  substantial  and  even  hand- 
some houses;  the  palace  of  the  imaum,  those 
belonging  to  his  mother,  the  governor's,  and  se- 
veral others  being  of  the  latter  description :  their 
form  differs  considerably  from  what  is  usually 
seen  in  the  towns  of  Yemen  and  the  Hedjaz,  par- 
taking more  of  the  Persian  than  Arabian  style  of 
architecture.  Muscat  is  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  a  deep  and  strongly  guarded  well,  from 
which  a  newly  constructed  aqueduct  conveys  it  to 
tanks  In  the  different  quarters.  During  July  and 
August  it  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  fevers  then 
prevalent  are  especially  fatal  to  Europeans.  The 
country  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  extremely 
barren,  bat  it  improves  as  it  recedes  inwards. 
Dates  and  wheat  are  the  principal  articles  of  pro- 
duce, the  former  being  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  laigely  exported,  chiefly  to  India.  A  date 
tree  is  valued  at  from  7  to  10  dollars,  and  its 
annual  produce  from  1  to  1^  dollar.  The  value 
of  estates  is  measured  by  the  number  of  date  trees 
oomimsed  within  the  property. 

Muscat  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
being  at  once  the  key  to,  and  commanding  the 
trade  of,  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  dominions  of  the 
imaum  are  very  extensive,  and  his  government 
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is  more  liberal  and  intelligent  than  any  other  in 
Arabia  or  Persia.  He  has  some  large  ships  of 
war,  and  his  subjects  have  some  of  the  finest 
trading  vessels  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas. 
The  part  of  Arabia  near  Muscat  is  too  poor  to 
have  any  very  considerable  direct  trade;  but, 
owing  to  its  favourable  position,  and  the  superiority 
of  its  ships  and  seamen,  it  has  become  an  impor- 
tant entrepot,  and  has  an  extensive  transit  and 
carrying  trade.  Most  European  ships  bound  for 
Bussorah  and  Bushire  touch  here,  and  more  than 
half  tlie  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  carried  on  in 
ships  belonging  to  its  merchanta.  But  exclusive 
of  the  ports  on  the  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
sliips  under  the  imaum's  flag  trade  to  all  the 
ports  of  British  India,  to  iSiiigapore,  Java,  the 
Mauritius,  and  E.  Africa.  The  pearl-trade  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  now,  also,  wholly  centered  at 
Muscat.  All  merchandise  passing  up  the  gulf  in 
Arab  bottoms  pays  a  duty  of  ^  per  cent  to  the 
imaum.  He  also  rents  the  islands  of  Ormuz  and 
Kishmee,  the  port  of  Gombroon,  and  some  sulphur 
mines  from  the  Persian  government. 

In  the  magazines  of  Muscat  may  be  found 
every  species  of  produce  imported  into,  or  ex- 
ported irom,  the  Persian  Gulf.  Various  articles 
are  also  imported  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  for  the  internal  consumption  of 
Arabia.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  rice, 
sugar,  coffee  from  Mocha,  cotton  and  cotton  cloth, 
cocoa  nuts,  wood  for  building,  slaves  irom  Zangue- 
bar,  and  dates  from  Bushire  and  Bussorah.  Pay- 
ment for  these  is  chiefly  made  in  specie  and 
pearls;  but  they  also  export  drugs  of  various 
descriptions,  ivory,  gums,  hides,  ostrich  feathers, 
horses,  a  sort  of  earthen  jars,  called  martuban,  to 
Tranquebar,  dried  fish,  an  esteemed  sweetmeat 
called  huboah,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  markets  of  Muscat  are  abundantly  suppUed 
with  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Beef,  mutton,  and 
vegetables  of  good  quality  mav  be  had  at  all 
times,  and  reasonably  cheap.  "I'he  bay  literally 
swarms  with  the  ^eatest  variety  of  most  excel- 
lent fish.  Water  is  excellent,  and  is  conveyed  to 
the  beach  in  such  a  manner  tluit  the  casks  of  a 
vessel  ma^  be  filled  in  her  boats  while  afloat. 
Firewood  is  also  abundant,  and  is  cheaper  than 
at  Bombay. 

Niebuhr  thinks  that  Muscat  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Mosca  of  Arrian  and  other  Greek  writers 
(Voyage  en  Arable,  ii.  71,  ed.  Amst.  1780) ;  A 
conjecture  which  seems  to  be  confirmed,  not 
merely  by  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  but  also 
by  the  terms  applied  by  Arrian  to  Mosca  beuig  suf- 
ficiently dracriptive  of  Muscat;  and  as  the  port  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  rocks,  it  must  now  present 
almost  the  same  appearance  as  in  aniquitv. 

MUSSELBURGH,  a  pari.  bor.  and'  market 
and  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Mid  Lothian, 
on  level  ground,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  5  m.  E.  Edinburgh,  on  the  Edin- 
burgh-Berwick railway.  Pop.  7.423  In  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built:  the  main  street  runs 
nearly  E.  andW.,  with  a  slight  curvature,  parallel 
to  the  bav ;  and  it  has  a  great  many  subsidiary 
streets.  It  has  numerous  villas,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  its  vicinity  to  Edinburgh,  and 
its  salubrity.  Fisher  Row,  which  contains  many 
modern  buildings  and  new  streets,  is  separated 
from  Musselburgh,  properly  so  called,  by  the 
Esk,  the  communication  between  them  being 
kept  up  by  means  of  1  wooden  and  2  stone 
bridges,  one  of  the  latter  beuig  old  and  little 
used.  The  other  stone  bridge  is  a  modem  and 
handsome  structure,  aA;er  a  design  by  Renuie. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  a  gaol,  an  ancient 
edifice  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and  the  parish 
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church  of  IiivereBk  (in  which  pamh  the  town  is 
eitnated).  The  latter,  on  an  abrupt  eminence  J  m. 
from  the  town,  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  every 
direction.  On  the  shore  immediately  adjoining 
the  town  on  the  E.,  are  extensive  downs  or  links, 
used  since  1817  for  the  Edinburgh  races,  and  for 
the  game  of  golf,  which  is  much  practised  here. 

Musselbuigh  has  flax-mills,  and  many  weavers 
of  sail-cloth  and  other  fabrics.  The  manufacture 
of  hats  is,  also,  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent ; 
and  there  are  brick-works,  a  pottery,  extensive 
breweries  and  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  flour- 
mills.  Fisher  Row,  alon^  with  Newhaven,  in  the 
parish  of  North.  Leith,  virtually  monopolises  the 
supply  of  Edinburgh  with  haddocks  and  other 
white  fish.  A  branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dalkeith  railroad  has  its  depot  at  Fisher  Row. 
The  country  all  round  the  bor.  abounds  with  coal, 
which,  by  means  of  the  railroad,  is  conveyed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  by  another  branch  of  the  same 
railway  is  taken  to  Leith,  for  consumption  and 
export.  There  are  two  banks  in  the  town.  1  he 
harbour  dries  at  low  water.  The  exports  are  coal, 
spirits,  ale,  and  farm  produce. 

The  schools  are  numerous  and  efficient.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  author  of  a  history  of  Scotland  and  other 
works,  resided  at  Mua6elbut]gh ;  and  New  Hailes, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Hailes,  the  annalist  and 
antiquarv,  is  within  ^  m.  of  the  town.  The 
chapel  oY  Loretto,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  was, 
before  the  Reformation,  a  nlace  of  great  import- 
ance ;  pilgrimages  were  often  made  to  it ;  and, 
in  1630,  JamesV.  performed  a  pilgrimage  thither 
on  foot.  About  ^  m.  S.  of  Pmkie  House  was 
fought,  on  the  10th  Sept,  1647,  the  battle  of 
Pmkie,  in  which  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  totally  defeated  the  Scotch.  The  battle 
of  Preston  Pans,  on  21st  Sept.,  1746,  between  the 
forces  of  Charles  Edward  and  the  royal  army, 
took  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  when  the  lattef 
were  completely  defeated. 

Musselburgh  had  no  parL  rep.  till  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act.  It  now  unites  with  Leith 
and  Portobello  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters  in  the  district  2,601,  and  of 
Musselburgh  alone  804,  in  1866. 

MYSORE  {Mahethasura),  a  prov.  of  S.  Hmdos- 
tan,  between  hit.  11°  30'  and  16'  N.,  and  long. 
740  46'  and  7Bft  40'  E.,  within  the  territory  of 
the  Madras  presidency.  Its  shape  is  nearly  rhom- 
boidal;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  240  m.  by  an 
extreme  breadth  of  about  the  same  The  whole 
country  consists  of  a  table-land  enclosed  on  the 
E.,  W.,  and  S.  by  tlie  Ghauts ;  and  varying  from 
1,900  to  4,600  ft,  in  elevation  above  the  sea,  with 
a  gentle  slope  towards  the  N.  The  Zoon^abuddra, 
Penaar,  Colair,  and  Coleroon  all  rise  within  this 
prov.,  which  has,  however,  no  river  of  much  size. 
The  climate  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  within 
the  tropics ;  the  air  is  temperate  and  bracing,  and 
the  deluging  rains,  which  prevail  on  either  side 
beneatii  the  Ghauts,  are  here  unknown.  The 
soil,  which  is  mosUy  of  the  red  and  black  varieties 
common  in  the  Deocan,  is  continually  watered  by 
refreshing  showers;  and  produces  not  only  most 
of  the  grains  and  vegetables  of  other  parts  of 
India,  but  also  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe. 
Extensive  tracts  are  overrun  with  jungle,  espe- 
cially of  the  date  palm,  and  from  the  remains  of 
hedges,  the  prov.  appears  at  a  remote  period  to 
have  been  in  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation 
than  at  present,  though  it  has  recovered  to  a 
great  extent,  from  its  previous  devastations,  since 
the  period  of  peace,  commencing  with  the  present 
century.  Rice,  sesamum,  sugar,  coffee,  betel  leaf, 
castor  oil,  and  cocoa  nuts  are  the  principal  articles 
"''  *^Toduoe.    Though  an  inland  country,  the  cocoa 
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palm  is  almost  everywhere  abundant,  great 
quantities  of  salt  and  soda  efilwesdng  on  the 
soil.  About  Colar,  the  poppy  is  raised*  both  for 
making  opium  and  for  its  seed.  Potatoes  are 
CTown,  and  exported  to  Madras  and  elsewhere. 
Tobacco  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  not  much 
cultivated.  From  the  great  imperfection  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  the  inferiority  (^  the 
cattle,  the  tields  are  very  imperfectly  ploughed; 
but  the  soil  is,  in  many  parts,  extremely  prodac- 
tive,  with  the  aid  of  uttle  labour.  The  cottagts 
of  the  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  neater  and 
more  commodious  than  in  most  puts  of  India. 
They  are  almost  universally  constructed  of  the 
red  soil  of  the  country,  and  roofed  with  tiles; 
nor  are  the  best  habitations  of  different  materials, 
or  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  rest  than  by 
their  size,  and  from  being  whitewashed.  The 
inhabs.  are  nearly  all  Hindoos. 

Mysorb,  a  town  of  S.  Hindostan,  the  cap.  of 
the  above  state,  on  a  loftv  hill,  9  m.  S.  br  W. 
SeringapaUm,  lat,  179  19'  K.,  long.  !&>  42'  E.  It 
was  sufrered  to  fall  into  decay  by  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo,  but,  under  the  present  dynasty,  it  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  importance. 
It  is  enclosed  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  con^td  of 
the  town  ^pettah)  and  fort.  The  latter,  which  is 
an  extensive  work  in  imitation  of  a  Eoropean 
fortress,  is  separated  from  the  pettah  by  an  espla- 
nade, and  comprises,  besides  the  rajaJi's  palace, 
the  dwellings  of  the  principal  merchants  aod 
bankers.  The  architecture  of  the  town  is  similar 
to  that  of  Seringapatam,  but  the  houses  are  larger 
and  better;  they  are  ranged  in  regular  streets, 
whitened,  and  intermingled  with  trees  and  temples. 
S.  of  the  fort  is  a  large  and  good  suburb ;  and  on 
rising  ground,  near  the  town,  is  the  &itbfa  resi- 
dency. Mysore  ia  well  supplied  with  prorisiops, 
and  IS  considered  much  more  healthy  than  Serin- 
gapatam. 

MYTILENE,  the  ancient  Lesbos  (^inadanohhi 
et  amaenay  I'acit.  Hist.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3),  an  island  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  i£gean  Sea,  opposite  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  north  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  It  is  about  33  m.  in  length 
ficom  E.  to  W.,  by  about  26  in  breadth.  The  strait 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  main  land  ^'aries 
in  breadth  from  7  to  10  m.  Though  in  part  hillr 
and  mountainous,  it  has  notwithstanding  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  and  very  fertile  land; 
and,  except  in  a  few  places  infested  with  malaria, 
it  is  extremely  salubnous.  The  principal  prodocts 
are  oil,  com,  wine,  figs  and  other  fruits,  cotton, 
timber  and  pitch,  silk,  and  honey.  The  wines  of 
Lesboe  were  amongst  the  most  celebrated  c^  the 
ancient  world.  They  are  said  by  Athencos  (L  32.) 
to  have  deserved  the  name  of  ambrosia,  rather  than 
of  wine,  and  to  have  been  like  nectar  when  old. 

'  Hie  innooentis  pocnla  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbr^'  Hor.  Od.  I  !?• 

The  wine  of  the  island  still  continues  to  preserve 
some,  though  but  a  slender,  portion  of  its  andeot 
reputation :  very  little,  however,  is  exported.  The 
figs  are  excellent,  and  large  quantities  of  oil  of 
medium  quality  are  annually  shipped  for  Constan- 
tinople and  other  places.  The  produce  of  con  is 
insufflcient  for  the  supply  of  the  bland.  The 
timber  and  pitch  are  derived  from  the  pine  forests 
with  which  the  mountains  are  covered.  The  town 
of  Castro,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mt/^lf^^ 
stands  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  on  the  strait 
separating  it  from  Anatolia.  It  contains  manf 
fragmenta  of  pillars,  capitohi,  and  friezes,  bat  no 
considerable  ancient  ruin :  it  may  have  irom  ^000 
to  6,000  inhab. ;  and  has  two  hax^urs,  bat  neither 
is  good.    The  island  can,  howeyer,  boast  of  two 
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of  the  finest  harboun  in  the  vorld, — Port  Jero,  or 
Olivier,  and  Port  Caloni.  The  former,  in  its  S£. 
ingle,  his  a  narrow  entrance,  bat  the  water  is 
deep,  and  within  it  expands  into  a  noble  basin, 
capable  of  oontaining  the  largest  fleets.  Port  Ca- 
luni,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  isluid,  is  a  basin  similar 
to  the  last  mentioned,  bat  of  more  ample  dimen- 
sions, nearly,  in  fact,  intersecting  the 'island.  It 
has  deep  water  throoghoot ;  bat  the  entrance  to  it 
being  veiy  narrow,  it  is  but  little  frequented. 

Lttbos  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  islands.    It  had  several  cities,  of  which 
Methjmna  and  Mytilene  were  the  most  celebrated. 
The  latter  was  distinguished  alike  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  buildings,  the  amenity  of  its  climate, 
its  proficiency  in  the  bene»4ettre§  and  philosophy, 
the  number  of  its  great  men,  and  the  luxury  and 
refinement  of  the  inhabitants.   Epicurus  is  said  to 
have  read  lectures  in  Mytilene ;  and  Aristotle  re- 
sided in  it  for  two  years  to  profit  by  the  society 
and  conversation  of  its  learned  men.    At  a  later 
period  it  became,  like  Rhodes,  a  favourite  resort 
of  those  Romans  who  preferred  quiet  enjoyment 
to  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  Rome. 
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'  Laadabaat  alii  claram  Bhodon,  ant  Mytllenen.' 

Hor.  Od.  L  7. 1. 

Amon|;  the  illustrious  persons  who  were  natives 
of  the  aty  of  Mytilene,  or  of  other  parts  of  the 
island,  may  be  specified — Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece;  Theophrastus,  the  scholar  and 
successor  of  Aristotle ;  Alcrous,  so  famous  for  his 
odea ;  Sappho,  celebrated  alike  for  her  beauty,  her 
poetical  talents,  her  loves,  and  her  death  ;*  Ter- 
pander,  who  added  a  seventh  string  to  the  lyre; 
and  Diophanes,  a  famous  rhetorician,  tutor  to  Ti- 
berius Gracchus.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  morals  of  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  were  exceedinglv  corrupt,  so  much 
so,  that  it  was  common  in  antiquitv  to  say  of  a 
debauchee,  that  he  lived  like  a  Lesbian.  (Cellarii 
Orbis  Antiqui,  ii  15.) 

Mvtilene  was  taken  and  sacked  bv  Julius  Caesar; 
but  Pompey  restored  it  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
its  privileges;  and  Trajan,  who  enriched  it  with 
several  costly  buildings,  gave  it  the  name  of  Tra- 
janopoliSf  which,  however,  it  did  not  retain.  Mo- 
livo,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  modem 
representative  of  the  ancient  Methymna. 


N. 


'M'AAS,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Lein- 
-''^  ster,  CO.  Kildare,  18  m.  SW.  Dublin,  on  the 
railway  from  Dublin  to  BallinglnisS.    Pop.  2,959 
in  1861.    The  town  possesses  considerable  local 
advantages.    Situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict, near  the  metropolis,  its  communication  with 
that  city  is  fadliUted  by  railway  as  well  as  by 
means  oif  a  branch  c  f  the  grand  canal  that  enters 
the  town.    Its  main  street,  also,  presente  some 
appearance  of  activity,  owinf;  to  its  forming  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  leading  roads  from  Cork, 
IJmerick,  Kilkennv,  and  Waterford  to  Dublin. 
However,  far  from  keeping  pace  in  improvement 
with  the  market  towns  in  its  \-icinity  possessed  of 
none  of  these  advantages,  its  prosperity  has  been 
on  the  decline  for  the  last  16  years.    The  appear- 
ance of  the  cabins  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is 
poor  and  miserable,  manv  being  ruinous.     The 
public  edifices  are  the  parish  church,  a  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  meeting-house  for  Independents,  mili- 
tary' and  police  barracks,  a  market^house,  a  fever 
ho:9pital  and  dispensary,  a  court-house,  and  a  prison. 
The  spring  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  and 
the  summer  assizes  at  Athy.    Its  trade  in  grain, 
tiour,  and  provisions  is  not  so  considerable  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Markets,  especially  for  poul- 
trv,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

NAKHITCHEVAN,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 

j^ov.  Ekaterinoslaf,  on  the  Don,  about  25  m.  above 

where  it  falls  into  the  Sea  of  AzolT.    Pop.  13,178 

in  1858.     This  and  the  contiguous  town  of  Rostoff 

azv,  as  it  were,  the  entrepdto  of  the  Don.    Except 

timber,  most  part  of  the  produce  brought  down 

that  great  river  is  landed  at  one  or  other  of  these 

towns,  aiid  is  thence  forwarded  by  coasters  for 

Taf^auing.    Nakhitchevan  is  built  in  the  OrienUl 

fttvle,   and  its  inhab.  are  distinguished  by  their 

commeicial  enterprise.   The  connections  they  have 

formed  with  Astrakhan,  Mordok,  and  Kisliar,  also 

colonies  of  Armenia,  have  given  rise  to  an  active 

comnKncial  intercourse.    They  draw  from  these 

ooun tries  rice,  silk,  a  vast  quantity  of  wine,  and 

K  u«liAr  brandy,  in  great  esteem  in  Russia.    They 

reoeive,    moreover,   from  the   Caucasus,  all  the 

rou^h    produce  of  the  countr}'.     By  constantly 

frequenting  the  fairs,  which  in  the  adjacent  towns 


and  villages  are  very  numerous,  even  to  the  dis- 
tance of  some  hundred  vcrsts,  the  Armenians  have 
formed  the  means  of  making  themselves  mastexs 
of  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the  S.  part  of 
Russia. 

N  AGPOOR  {Kagapuroy^  the  town  of  serpents  *),  * 
large  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Gundwanah,  between 
the  Wynegunga and  Wurdah  rivers;  lat.  21°  9'  N., 
long.  79°  IV  E.  Pop.  of  the  city  and  suburbs  es- 
timated at  115,000.  Its  site  is  low  and  swampy 
in  the  rains ;  and  the  principal  streets,  with  one 
exception,  are  nairow,  mean,  dirty,  and  intersected 
hy  watercourses  The  great  number  of  trees  inter^ 
mixed  with  the  huts  and  houses  give  it,  at  a  dis- 
unce^  the  appearance  of  a  laij^  wood.  It  presents 
few  good  specimens  of  architecture;  the  rajah's 
palace,  though  an  extensive  building,  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  and  has  crowded  round  it  a 
multitude  of  mean  huts  of  mud  and  thatch.  Some 
of  the  principal  chiefs  and  buiken  have  large 
houses  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  flat  roofs ;  but 
these,  for  the  greater  part,  are  old  and  dilapidated. 
The  rest  of  the  dwellmgs  are  principally  of  mud, 
thatched  or  roofed  with  tiles. 

NAIRN,  a  small  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the 
S.  side  of  iJie  Moray  Frith,  having  N.  the  sea,  £. 
Moray,  and  S.  and  W.  Inverness :  it  also  includes 
the  detached  district  of  Ferintosh,  in  the  centre  of 
Inverness.  Area,  215  sq.  m.,  or  137,500  acres,  of 
which  about  a  third  is  supposed  to  be  arable.  It 
is  in  all  respects  similar  to  Moray,  with  which  it 
is  united,  under  one  sheriff.  Along  the  shore  it 
has  a  belt  of  low,  flat,  sandy  soil,  mostly  suitable 
for  the  turnip  culture,  but  in  parts  barren,  owing 
to  the  sand  beiiur  dry  and  movable.  The  vallev 
watered  by  the  Nairn  is  generally  fertile  and  weu 
cultivated ;  but  the  rest  ^  the  co.  is  mostly  rugged 
and  mountainous.  The  statements  as  to  uie  size 
of  estates  and  farms,  houses,  tillage,  and  stock  in 
the  article  Moray,  appl^  equally  to  this  county 
Exclusive  of  the  Nairn,  it  is  watered  by  the  Find- 
horn  and  some  smaller  streams.  Except  Nairn,  it 
has  no  town  of  any  importance ;  and  it  nas  neither 
mines  nor  manufactures.  The  co.,  which  unites 
with  Moray  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.> 
had  170  reg.  voters  m  1865:  the  bor.  of  Nairn 
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uniteB  with  InvemeM  in  sending  another  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Nairn  is  divided  into  6  parishes, 
and  had,  at  the  oensos  of  1861,  2,028  inhabited 
hooses,  with  10,065  inhabitants.  The  old  valued 
rent  was  l,263t,  and  the  new  valuation  28,865t 
1865. 

Nxiiuf,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  and 
market  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  railwav  between  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  15^ 
m.  NE.  the  latter,  and  72  m.  NW.  by  W.  the 
former.  Pop.  3,827  in  1861.  The  river  is  here 
crossed  by  a  substantial  bridge.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  the  court-house,  ^1,  established 
church,  Free  church,  two  dissenting  chapels,  and 
a  large  inn,  built  by  subscription.  The  hwbour 
is  accessible  only  for  small  vessels;  and  grain, 
cattle,  timber,  sidmon,  herring,  and  other  white 
fish  are  exported  to  London  and  other  markets. 
Indeed,  the  lisheries  may  be  said  to  be  the  staple 
branch  of  industry  of  the  town.  The  means  of 
education  are  amfde.  Here  are  no  fewer  than  8 
banks.  It  joins  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Fort- 
rose  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C.  Begistered 
electors  188  in  1865. 

Nairn  was  created  a  royal  bor  bj'  William  I.,  in 
the  12th  century.  In  the  vicinity  is  Cawdor 
Castle,  once  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  but  now 
a  ruin.  It  gave  the  title  of  *  Thane '  to  Macbeth, 
and  Shakspeare  has  made  it  the  scene  of  the 
murd^r  of  the  '  gracious  Duncan.'  It  now  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Campbells 
of  Argyle.  Lord  Lovat  found  refuge  in  a  comer 
of  thisfortalice,  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  in 
1746. 

NAMUR  (Flem.  Naemen,  Lat.  Namurcum),  a 
strongly  fortided  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  prov.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  at  their 
junction ;  88^  m.  SW.  Liege,  and  the  same  distance 
SE.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Li^. 
Pop.  26,205  in  1860.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
good  walls,  and  has  strong  outworks  on  both  sides 
the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  and  is  further  defended  by 
a  citadel,  erected  in  1817,  on  the  elevated  site  of 
a  former  citadel,  demolished  by  Joseph  II.  It  is 
well  built;  many  of  the  streets  are  broad  and 
clean,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  bluish  stone, 
roofed  with  tiles.  The  cathedral,  a  modem  edifice, 
with  a  handsome  Corinthian  portico,  and  a  dome, 
is  principally  remarkable  for  its  containing  the 
tomb  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Turks,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto.  The 
church  of  St.  Loup,  a  richly  ornamented  building, 
and  that  of  Notre  Dame,  with  some  good  sculp- 
tures ;  the  new  town-hall,  several  hospitals, 
and  a  theatre  are  the  other  principal  public 
edifices.  A  bridge  crosses  each  river,  that  over 
the  Meuse  having  nine  arohes :  a  dam  has  here 
also  been  thrown  across  the  Sambre  with  the  view 
of  raising  its  waters  so  as  to  render  it  navigable. 
Namur  is  a  bishop*s  see ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  with  appeal  to 
the  superior  cotirts  at  Li^e,  and  the  residence  of 
the  civil  governor  of  the  prov.,  a  military  com- 
mandant, and  a  provincial  receiver  of  taxes.  It 
has  an  episcopal  seminary ;  an  atheneum  with  a 
library  and  cabinets  of  mmeralogy ;  various  public 
and  superior  private  schools,  a  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  a  deaf  and  dumb  and 
many  other  asylums.  The  situation  of  Namur  is 
avourable  for  commerce.  Its  cutlery  is  much 
esteemed  on  the  Continent,  and  it  has  tanneries, 
potteries,  and  brass  and  iron  works ;  but  its  manu- 
factures are  less  flourishing  than  formerly.  The 
eoal  and  iron  mines,  and  marble  quarries  of  its 
neighbonriiood,  are,  at  present,  the  principal  sources 
of  employment  and  wealth  to  its  iuhatw.    It  has 
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four  annual  fairs,  one  of  which,  beginning  en  July 
2,  lasts  15  days. 

Namur  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  rite  of  tke 
Oppidum  AdnaHcontMy  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Ukt 
other  cities  in  the  low  countries,  it  has  frequentlj 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  war.  In  modem  uxott 
it  sustained  two  memorable  sieges,  <H)e  in  1691, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  seoi>sd 
in  1695,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Anglo-Dutrb 
under  William  III.  The  first  is  the  subject  (f 
Boileau's  famous  ode  *  Sur  la  Prise  de  Namur.' 

NANCY,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Meoxthe.  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  in  a  line  plain,  cesr  it« 
Meurthe,  80  m.  S.  Metz,  and  175  m.  £.  by  S, 
Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbom;;:. 
Pop.  49,305  in  1861.    Nancy  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest towns  of  France.    It  was  formeriy  Mir- 
rounded  with  walls,  but  these  were  demoU«bed 
under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  Xiy.,and  the  dtad«l 
is  its  only  existing  fortification.    It  is,  howevc-r, 
still  entered  by  several  gates,  some  of  which  hsTV 
much  beauty.    Nancy  is  divided  into  the  old  ssA 
new  town.    The  first  is,  in  general,  irr^pilar.r 
laid  out,  though  it  comprises  several  |?ood  ntxf^ 
and  squares,  man v  supenor  private  resuiences  and 
most  of  the  principal  public  edifices.    Among  thr 
latter  are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  dak^r^ 
of  Lorraine,  now  converted  into  a  barrack  f<«  tbf 
gendarmerie ;  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  a  itn> 
ture  of  the  15th  century',  in  which  are  various  ic- 
teresting  monuments;  the  church  of  Su  Ept^. 
and  the  ducal  chapel.    The  imperial  court,  ibe 
tribunal  of  commerce,  and  prefecture  are  in  tlie 
Place  Carriere^  a  square  communicating  with  tb^ 
Place  Iwpt'riale,  in  the  new  town,  by  a  n>iUr 
triumphal  arch.    The  new  town,  which,  howevtr. 
is  as  old  as  1603,  is  remarkable  for  the  ele;:mrK« 
and  regularity  of  its  streets,  which  mostly  inttf- 
sect  each    other  at  right   angles.     The  Fhre 
Stanidas  is  a  square  surrounded  by  fine  edi&^. 
all  built  on  the  same  plan,  comprising  the  tovr.- 
hall,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  theatre.    Its  anslt^ 
are  oroameuted  with  iron  gateways  and  foanL*kirs. 
and  in  its  centre  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Stani^UoN 
king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine,  erected  (v 
voluntary  subscription  throughout  the  dncfay.  in 
1828.    Stanislaus,  to  whom  numerous  establish- 
ments in  the  town,  both  scientific  and  chariuble. 
owe  their  foundation,  is  buried,  as  well  as  hi< 
consort,  in  the  church  of  Bon  SeeoHn,  which  ha5 
two  marble  monuments  to  their  memocy.    V» 
cathedral  is  a  modem  edifice  of  Corinthian  at  i 
composite  architecture.    The  remaining  princir>al 
buildings  are  the  university,  with  a  library'  <n 
23,000  volumes,  the  royal  college,  seminarr.  a^il 
and  military  hospitals,  a  workhouse  for  the  di  ^ 
Meurthe  and  Yosges,  and  a  bouse  of  eoneptiiv:. 
Nancy  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  cf  a  rmml 
court  for  the  d^p.  Meurthe,  tribunals  of  orieirta! 
jurisdiction  and  commence,  a  board  of  taxadon. 
and  a  chamber   of  manufactures.     It  has  as 
acadhnie  ufuverntaire^  a  society  of  scieDoe  and 
literature,  a  school  of  forest  economy,  a  eomnucal 
college,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  other  scfa^ib: 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  lace  mc— 
lins,  cotton  yam,  lic^ueurs,  and  chemical  pmdat-ts. 
with  tanneries,  dyeing-bouses,  and  re^erie»  "f 
saltpetre  for  the   gunpowder  factory  at  Mentx. 
Nancy  is  fiimous  for  its  shot   {bomlea  pmbtemhn 
(Tacier), 

No  record  exists  of  this  town  previouady  to  the 
11th  oentuiv,  but  in  the  13th  it  became  the  csp.*^^^ 
Lorraine.  It  was  twice  besi^^  by  Charier  t!)« 
Bold,  of  Bnrgundv,  who  was  lulled  under  its  vail» 
in  1477. 

NANGASAKI,  a  large  town  and  sea-p(«t  •W' 
Japan,  on  the  SW.  side  the  island  of  Kia-^io,  aad 
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the  onlv  place  in  that  empire  accessible  to  Euro- 
peaiw,600in.  WSW.  Yedo;  laL  32°  43'  4"  N., 
long.  130^  ir  47"  £.  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
60,000  to  70,000.  It  i8  sitaated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and,  like  every  other  Japanese  town,  is  re^- 
larly  boilt,  with  wide  and  clean  streets.  The 
houses,  however,  are  low,  none  containing  more 
than  one  good  story,  to  which  is  added  in  some  a 
M>rt  of  cockloft:  in  others,  a  low  cellar;  all  are 
constructed  of  wood  and  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
chopped  straw;  but  the  walls  are  coated  with  a 
cement  that  gives  them  the  appearance  of  stone. 
The  hoght  of  the  street  front,  and  even  the  num- 
lier  of  the  windows,  are  determined  by  sumptuary 
laws.  Oiled  paper  supplies  the  place  of  gloss,  and 
the  windows  are  further  protected  from  the 
weather  by  external  wooden  shutters  and  Vene- 
tian blinds :  a  verandah,  into  which  the  different 
rooms  open,  runs  round  the  outside  of  the  housen, 
to  which  are  invariably  attached  curiously  laid- 
out  gardeoa.  Large  detached  fire-proof  store-rooms 
belong  to  each  dwelling,  and  are  so  constructed  as 
fully  to  answer  their  pnrpose  of  preserving  the 
valuables  of  the  inhabs.  from  the  conflagrations  so 
common  here  and  elsewhere  in  Japan.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  palaces  of  the  governor 
and  ^^randees  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  cover  a 
coiusideiable  extent  of  ground :  there  are  also  in 
the  town  and  ncighbouniood  61  temples,  or ycuiros, 
usually  on  commanding  eminences,  and  enclosed 
in  large  gardens,  the  habitual  resort  of  pleasure 
parties.  These  buildings  are  as  plain  and  little 
ornamented  as  the  private  dwellings,  and  corapritfe, 
also,  apartments,  which  are  let  out  to  travellers,  or 
used  for  banqueting  rooms  and  other  pur[H>scs. 
The  tea-houses,  or  bagnios,  are  another  favourite 
re;fiort  of  the  natives ;  and  of  these,  according  to 
Siebold,  there  are  750  in  NangasakL  The  arti- 
ticial  island  of  Dezima,  to  which  the  foreign  mer- 
chants were  formerly  confined,  is  about  600  ft.  in 
length  by  240  in  breadth,  a  few  yards  from  the 
shore,  close  to  which  stands  the  town,  connected 
with  it  by  a  stone  bridge,  closed  by  a  gate  and 
guardhouse,  constantljr  occupied  by  soldim*.  By 
a  treaty  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  Stance, 
and  the  United  States  in  August,  1858,  the  port  of 
Nangasaki  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce. 
The  following  table  shows  the  commerce  of  Nan- 
gasaki in  each  of  the  years  1861  and  1862 : — 


XAttaoaHty 
•f  VmwUs 


Dutch   .    . 

British  .    . 

American  . 

• 
Total  . 

Imports 

Export! 

1861 
Dollan 

li3,r,ii 

413,964 

140,788 

998 

669,261 

£ 
ia9,429 

18(13 

1801 

1803 
DollAH 

1    Not 
1  statni 

760,000 

nollan  . 

Not 
'stated  ' 

DoIUn 
221,038 
491,775 
282,019 
6,485 

525,000 

1,001,317 
£ 
208,608 

The  harbour  of  Nangasaki  extends  N£.  and  SW. 
about  7  m.,  being  in  roost  places  less  than  a  mile 
in  width.  Ships  lie  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water 
within  gunshot  of  the  town,  and  protected  from  all 
winds. 

NANKIN,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  district  of 
Kiang-ning-foo,  and  prov.  Keang-soo,  near  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  about  110  m. 
from  its  mouth,  hit.  329  4'  N.,  long.  118°  24'  E. 
Top.  about  400,000.  The  walls,  which  are  of  lime- 
stone, cemented  with  sun-baked  clay,  enclose  a 
very  irr^nlar  triangular  area  of  about  30  sq.  m., 
and  this  circuit,  as  measured  by  the  Jesuits, 
Amounts  to  57  lit,  or  nearly  20  m.,  a  fact  fully 
proving  the  absurdity  of  the  Chinese  statement 


that, '  if  two  horsemen  should  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  same  gate  and  ride  round  in  opposite 
directions,  they  would  not  meet  before  night.' 
This  enclosure,  moreover,  comprises  groves,  fields, 
and  even  hills,  of  consiilerablc  extent ;  less  tlian 
three-fourths  of  it  being  covered  by  the  town, 
which  is  sit.  at  the  S.  extremity,  and  about  6  m. 
from  the  river  bank.  The  city  has  declined  much 
both  in  size  and  splendour  since  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  when  Kublai-Khan  removed  the 
imperial  residence  to  Pekin.  It  now  con.Hists  of  4 
rather  wide  and  parallel  avenues,  intersected  by  6 
or  8  others  of  less  width.  The  streets  are  not  so 
broad  as  those  of  Pekin,  but  are,  on  the  whole, 
hands<ime,  clean,  well  paved,  and  bordered  with 
well  furnished  shops.  A  palace  of  the  emperor, 
which  once  existed,  and  many  other  monuments 
of  grandeur,  have  now  almost  disappeared.  Nor 
are  the  {places  of  the  mandarins  m  any  respect 
distinguished  from  those  found  in  the' caps,  of 
other  provs.  of  China;  indeed,  Nankin  posnesses 
no  public  edifices  corresponding  to  its  rank  as  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  except  its  famous  por- 
celain tower,  belonging  to  one  of  the  pagodas, 
several  temples,  and  its  gates,  some  of  which  arc 
of  extreme  beauty.  The  Porcelain  tower  (called 
Paou-gan-sze),  •  pagoda  of  gratitude,'  which  is  im- 
questionably  finer  than  any  similar  structure 
tliroughout  Chuia,  is  an  octagonal  building,  each 
side  15  ft.  wide.  It  consists  of  9  equal  stories, 
communicating  by  a  s|)iral  staircase  running  up 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  each  comprising 
one  saloon  finely  painted,  gilt,  and  adorned  with 
idols.  The  outside  wall  is  white,  made  of  the 
white  bricks  commonly  used  in  China :  a  kind  of 
carved  gallery  or  verandah,  ornamented  with 
lightly-tinkling  bells,  runs  round  each  storv,  and 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt  conical  roof, 
the  height  of  which  from  the  base  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds 200  ft.  It  was  completed  in  1432.  at  a  cost 
of  400,000  taels.  An  observatory  stands  about  a 
league  northward  of  the  pagoda,  but  though  for- 
merly well  provided  with  instruments,  it  is  now 
almost  in  ruins.  Nankin  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  satin  and  crape,  the  quality  of  the  former, 
both  plain  and  figured,  not  being  equalled  by  that 
of  any  other  city  in  China.  The  cotton  fabric 
called  Nankeen  receives  its  name  from  tliis  city ; 
but  in  fact  it  is  made  in  every  part  of  the  proV., 
and  scarcely  a  cottage  can  be  found  where  the 
thrifty  housewife  has  not  a  loom  for  weaving 
Nankeen.  The  paper  of  Nankin  is  highly  es- 
teemed ;  and  Indian-ink  (as  it  is  called  in  £un>{)e) 
is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  both  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  forming  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Nankin  is  celebrated  also  for 
its  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  from  the  pith 
of  a  shrub,  and  so  extensive  is  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry as  to  give  rise  to  a  lai^e  trade.  The  com- 
merce of  the  city  is  very  considerable,  owing  to  its 
position  in  the  centre  of  tlic  empire,  and  on  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  which  is  navigable  for  small  boats 
to  the  ports  of  Soo-cheo-foo  and  Shang-hac,  its 
great  entrepots  for  com,  roannfactured  goods,  and 
other  articles.  Its  communication  with  Pekin  is 
effected  by  the  imperial  canal,  which  leaves  the 
river  about  40  miles  below  Nankin :  the  principal 
traffic  with  the  cap.  is  during  April  and  May,  when 
fast  boats,  which  accomplish  the  distance  hi  about 
9  days,  are  constantly  em))loyed  in  exporting  to 
the  imperial  court  the  produce  of  the  Nankin 
fishery  packed  in  ice.  Nankin  is  not  less  cele- 
brated for  literature  than  commerce :  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  studied  there  with  great  ddigcnce,  and 
it  furnishes  more  doctors  and  mandarins  than 
many  towns  together :  its  libraries  are  also  exten- 
sive and  valuable.  The  booksellers'  shops  are  well 
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provided  with  the  best  native  publications,  and  the 
editions  published  here  are  the  most  esteemed  in 
the  empire. 

Nankin,  which  began  to  decrease  in  the  time  of 
Kublai-khan,  was  further  diminished  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  6  great  tribunals  to  Pekm,  which 
caused  its  name  Nankin  ('  Court  of  the  South ')  to 
be  changed  to  Kian-nin  in  ^1  the  public  acts :  in 
common  usage,  however,  it  retains  its  old  appel- 
lation. It  is  still  the  residence  of  one  of  the  great 
viceroys  called  Tmmg-tuh,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
are  committed  all  the  judicial  affaiis,  not  only  of 
this  piov.  but  of  that  also  of  Kiang^  and  uan- 
htoay.  The  Manchoo-Tartars  have  here  an  exten- 
sive military  depot  under  a  general  of  their  own 
nation,  and'their  quarters  are  separated  firom  the 
rest  of  the  town  by  a  lofity  wall. 

N  ANTES  (an.  iVamnefe<,  or  CivUcu  Namnetum), 
a  large  and  celebrated  commercial  city  and  port  of 
France,  de'p.  Loire-Infdrieure,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  Loire,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Erdre 
and  Sevre-Nantaise,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  210  m.  SW.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  St.  Nazaire.  Pop.  113,625  in  1861.  Nantes  is 
a  noble  city,  and  its  situation  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled. It  stands  upon  the  slopes  and  summit  of 
a  gentle  hill,  half  encircled  by  the  Loire,  which  is 
broad,  clear,  and  tolerably  rapid ;  and  its  beauty 
is  greatly  increased  by  several  islets  which  dot  the 
river  exactly  opposite  to  the  town,  and  which  are 
covered  with  pretty  countiy-houses  and  gardens. 
The  banks  of  the  Erdre  too  are  very  agreeable, 
abounding  with  chesnut  woods,  gardens,  and 
countrv  bouses.  The  declivities  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hiils  are  in  great  part  covered  with  vineyards, 
which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  though 
their  produce  be  very  inferior.  Nantes  is  built 
mostly  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Loire,  but  partly, 
also,  on  Uie  islands  FeydUau  and  GlorietU^  in  which 
are  some  of  the  handsomest  quarters.  Both  the 
N.  bank  and  the  islands  are  bordered  by  fine  quays, 
one  of  which,  Quai  de  la  Foase,  full  half  a  league 
in  length,  u  broad,  and  shaded  by  fine  elms,  and 
bordered  with  balconied  terraces  and  wajrehouses. 
The  Quays  deM  Braces  and  Port  MaUlard  are  also 
planted  with  trees,  being  at  once  well  frequented 
promenades,  and  the  principal  seats  of  commercial 
activity. 

Nantes  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  ramparts 
have  been  mostly  demolished,  and  it  is  now  an 
open  town  communicating  with  4  considerable 
suburbs.  Towards  the  £.  end  of  the  city  are  the 
Cours  de  St,  Pierre  and  $t,  Andre^  two  public 
walks  planted  with  trees  and  separated  by  the 
square  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  which  is  a  statue  of  that 
monarch  surmounting  a  Doric  column  about  80  ft. 
in  height.  These  Gmrs,  with  the  Boulevard^  W. 
of  the  Erdr^  another  fine  promenade  of  the  same 
kind,  are  on  a  portion  of  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  fortifications.  There  are,  however,  some 
remains  existing  of  various  fortresses  erected  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  E.  part  of  the  city,  skirt- 
ing the  river,  is  the  lar^  and  imposing  castle  of 
the  ancient  dukes  of  Bnttany,  a  mass  of  irregular 
buildings,  surrounded  by  thick  walls  flanked  with 
solid  round  towers.  It  was  founded  in  the  lOtb, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  15th  century  that  it  became 
a  place  of  any  ^reat  stren^^.  ft  is  now  chiefly 
dismantled,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  military 

f)vemor  and  a  powder-magazine.  Between  the 
rdrd  and  Loire  are  some  remains  of  the  Chftteau 
de  Bouffay,  a  structure  also  dating  from  the  10th 
century,  consisting  of  some  lofty  walls  surrounding 
a  polygonal  tower;  and,  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Tour  de  Pirmil,  erected  in  1865. 
The  city  is,  in  general,  regularly  laid  out,  and  well 
built  and  paved.    Most  of  its  houses  are  of  stone, 


roofed  with  slate.  There  are  between  80  tad  40 
squares,  or  rather  open  spaces;  the  pfindiMl  of 
which,  the  Place  RoyaUi  is  surrounded  by  hand- 
some shops,  and,  together  with  the  qmartun 
GrasUn  and  Feifdeau,  may  be  compared  with  the 
best  parts  of  the  capitaL 

The  different  purts  of  the  city  commimicate  br 
numerous  bridges,  several  of  which  are  handsome, 
and  one,  the  Pont  de  Pirmil,  277  yards  in  length, 
has  16  arches.  There  are  also  two  railway  brid^ 
over  the  Loire.  The  cathedral,  thoogh  not  im- 
posing either  without  or  within,  has  a  fhmt  onu- 
mented  with  ^ood  though  mutilated  scnlptorM, 
and  flanked  with  two  towers,  170  ft  high :  in  its 
interior  is  a  magnificent  marble  tomb,  erected  by 
Anne  of  Brittany,  in  memory  of  her  f^er  Fnmas 
II.,  the  last  duke  of  that  prov.  No  other  church 
demands  particular  notice.  The  finest  building  in 
Nantes  is  the  prefecture.  It  was  erected  between 
1750  and  1777,  and  was  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  Cour  dea  Camples.  It  has  two  noble  fronts  d 
the  Ionic  order,  a  fine  staircase,  and  eevoal  hagi 
halls  and  other  good  apartments :  it  is  partly  used 
as  the  depository  of  the  departmental  archives 
The  exchange  is  a  large  and  convenient  building, 
constructed  chiefly  within  the  present  <%ntaiy ;  t£e 
theatre,  in  the  Place  Grading  built  in  1810,  is,  per- 
haps, the  handsomest  provincial  thead«  in  Fnnoe, 
after  those  of  Bordeaux  and  Dijon.  The  town-hall 
was  commenced  in  1607,  since  which  it  has  re- 
ceived several  additions :  it  has  three  fagadcs,  or- 
namented with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  over  its 
principal  front  aro  sculptured  figures,  emblematical 
of  the  Loire  and  Sfevre.  The  Pmais  de  Jtuikej  com- 
menced in  1844  and  completed  in  1853,  is  a  hand- 
some building,  fronting  tne  Place  du  Palais.  The 
remaining  public  buildings  include  the  mint,  coin 
exchange,  and  linen  hall ;  the  Hold  IHeu,  on  the 
Isle  Gloriette,  erected  in  1655,  with  670  beds;  the 
Hoapice  du  Samtat,  or  general  infirmary  and 
asylum,  with  800  beds;  the  Hospital  of  lucoiaUes; 
the  Protestant  church,  focmerly  that  of  the  Car- 
melites ;  mansion-honse,  chapter  house,  the  large 
prison,  public  slaughtor-houae,  barracks,  college; 
the  museum,  with  an  excellent  mineralogical  col- 
lection; and  the  Sahrpes,  a  general  depot  for 
merchandise. 

Nantes  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  cap.  of  the  ISth 
military  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  seat  of  a 
Lutheran  consistory,  of  tribunals  of  primarr  jam- 
diction  and  commerce,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce; 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  consuls  of  many  foreign 
powers.  It  has  a  royal  college,  an  academical  so- 
ciety, 2  episcopal  seminaries,  a  public  library  with 
80,000  printed  vols.,  and  many  valuable  M88.,  col- 
lections of  engravings,  paintings,  and  an  obserrt- 
tory,  and  botanic  garden,  schools  of  navigation, 
medicine,  drawing,  and  riding,  maternity  and  Pro- 
testant Bible  soaeties,  a  savings*  bank,  a  moHtde 
pietCj  and  a  maritime  insurance  office. 

Ships  of  200  tons,  in  t-he  ordinary  state  of  the 
river,  reach  the  city  quays  without  <hfficolty ;  bat 
vessels  of  a  larger  burden  load  and  unload  at  the 
new  port  of  St.  Nazaire,  about  40  m.  lower  dovn 
the  nver.  But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantsgCi 
the  Loire,  opposite  the  city,  is  crowded  with  inland 
craft,  and  vessels  of  all  nations,  but  prindpally 
from  N.  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ras8i& 
Nantes,  Brest,  Pontivy,  Redon,  and  other  towns  in 
Brittany,  communicate  with  each  other  by  the 
canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  which  has  an  entize 
length  of  about  230  m. 

llie  manufactures  of  the  city  are  varioos,  and 
on  the  increase.  Coarse  woollen-cloths  and  flsn- 
nels,  cambrics,  printed  cotton  goods,  handkeichieCs 
tickings,  and  hosiery  are  made  on  a  laipe  scslSi 
besides  which  there  are  eztenaive  biscut-baidflg 
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houses,  chemical  works,  potteries,  rope-walks, 
copper -foandries,  manafactories  of  iron  cables, 
cannon,  and  other  stores,  with  breweries,  distil- 
leries, sugar-houses,  tanyards,  vinegar  establish- 
ments, and  ship-yards  for  the  construction  of  mer- 
chant-ships, corvettes,  and  smaller  vessels. 

Nantes  was  formerly  famous  for  her  quick  sailing 
vessels ;  but  this  is  not  the  cose  at  present.  At  In- 
dret  near  Nantes,  on  an  island  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  the  French  government  has  founded 
an  establishment  for  building  steam-boats,  which 
employed  nearly  2,000  workmen  in  1866.  Laige 
iiaval  storehouses  are  established  at  Nantes,  from 
which  Brest,  L'Oiient,  and  Rochfort  receive  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  ammunition.  Previously 
to  the  Revolution,  the  foreign  trade  of  Nantes 
was  much  larger  than  at  present ;  and  during  the 
time  that  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on,  Nantes 
was  more  extensively  engaged  in  it  than  any  other 
French  port.  Now 'Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Bor- 
deaux rank  above  her  as  commercial  cities ;  but 
she  is  still  the  emporium  of  all  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive country  traversed  by  the  Loire,  and  has  a 
considerable  import  and  export  trade,  particularly 
with  the  French  W.  Indies,  S.  America,  and  the 
different  ports  of  Europe.  The  exports  comprise 
all  sorts  of  French  produce,  but  principally  brandy, 
wine,  and  vinegar,  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  goods, 
refined  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  and  ship  biscuits.  The 
chief  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products;  cotton,  indigo,  timber,  and  hemp.  Nantes 
is  likewise  a  considerable  entrep6t  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  salt  made  in  the  ddp.,  chiefl  v  at  Noir- 
moatier  and  Croisic.  (See  Loirr-Infkrieure.) 
The  customs*  duties  amounted  to  27,683,890  francs 
in  1863.  There  arrived  in  the  year  1863,  at  the 
port,  1,381  vessels,  of  124,433  tons;  and  there 
cleared  1,033  vessels  of  105,757  tons.  The  pro- 
portion of  French  tonnage  was,  among  the  ar- 
rivals, 104,191,  and  among  the  shipping  which 
clear^l,  59,799.  The  pilchard  (isherv  is  carried  on 
with  great  activity,  and  employs,  m  the  season, 
700  k>oata,  manned  by  about  3,000  seamen.  Nantes 
has  2  weekly  markets,  and  12  yearly  fairs,  one  of 
which,  beginning  May  25th,  lasts  lo  days. 

The  era  of  the  foundation  of  Nantes  is  unknown ; 
bnt,  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  it 
was  already  a  considerable  city,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
yicanneteSf  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
opposition  to  Julius  Csesar.  In  445  it  was  unsiicr 
cessfally  besi^ed  by  the  linns,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century,  was  sacked  b^  the  Normans. 
In  992  it  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  dukes 
of  Brittany,  with  whom  it  remained  down  to  the 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  France,  bv  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne  of  Brittany  to  Louis  !!CII.  But 
Nantca  is  chiefly  distinguished  in  history  from  the 
famous  edict  issued  here  in  1598  by  rienr}*^  lY., 
and  hence  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  se- 
cured to  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  an  equal  claim  with  the  Catholics  t? 
all  ofllccs  and  dignities.  The  revocation  cf  this 
edict  by  Louis  XlV.,  in  1685,  is  the  grand  blot  in 
his  reign ;  and  by  occasioning  the  emigration  of 
great  numbers  of  his  most  mdustrious  subjects, 
was  even  more  injurious  to  the  kingdom  than  the 
/icfories  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 

During  the  revolutionary  frenzy.  Nantes  was 
the  scene  of  the  atrocities  of  Carrier,  the  most 
sanguinary  of  the  republican  agents  in  the  reign 
of  terror.  Nantes  has  produced  numerous  distin- 
guished individuals,  including  Anne,  duchess  of 
Brittany;  the  Egyptian  traveller,  Caillaud;  the 
physiologist,  Laennec;  and  Fouch^,  minister  of 
police.  Sf  ear  it  is  the  Chfttean  de  Buron,  celebrated 
as  having  been  long  occupied  bv  Mad.  de  Sevigne. 

NANTCCK£T,ani8landof  the  U.S.  of  America, 
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state  Massachusets,  in  the  Atlantic,  26  n.  S£.  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  the  port  of  Nantucket, 
being  in  lat  41©  16'  N.,  long.  70°  8'  W.  Pop. 
10,510  in  1860.  It  is  of  triangular  shape,  about 
15  m.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  10  m.  broad,  with 
an  area  of  29,280  acres.  The  land,  which  was 
originally  conveyed,  in  1659,  by  the  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling to  nine  proprietors,  and  by  them  divided  into 
27  shares,  is  a  joint-stock  property  to  the  present 
day ;  but  the  number  of  shares  has  increased  to 
3,000  held  among  the  inhab.,  most  of  whom  belong 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Little  attention,  how- 
ever, is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  both  sheep  and 
cows  are  fed  on  common  pastures.  The  pop.  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  whale  or  other  fisheries, 
and  the  seamen  have  acquired  great  celebrity  for 
their  enterprise,  skill,  and  success. 

The  town  of  Nantucket  is  situated  on  the  arm 
of  a  small  bay  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  island:  it 
comprises  about  1,000  houses,  chiefly  of  wood, 
several  places  of  worship,  insurance  companies,  a 
wuollen-cloth  manufactory,  and  numerous  sper- 
maceti establishments.  Its  harbour  is  nearly  land- 
locked, tolerably  deep,  and  well  protected  from 
all  winds :  a  lighthouse  stands  at  its  S.  extremity. 

NANTWICH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Chester,  and  bund,  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Weaver,  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  17^ 
m.  SW.  Chester,  146  m.  WNW.  London  by  road, 
and  161  m.  by  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  town  6,225  and  of  par.  6,768  in 
1861.  It  is  situated  in  a  luxuriant  vale  near  the 
borders  of  Stafibrdshire  and  Shropshire,  is  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  and  comprises  3  principal  streets, 
badly  paved  and  lined  with  mean-looking  houses, 
uniting  near  the  church,  a  very  beautiful  cruci- 
form building  of  red  sandstone,  built  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  highly  ornamental,  with  an 
octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts.  There  are  likewise 
several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  at- 
tached Sunday  schools.  Two  endowed  day  schools 
are  attended  by  about  130  children;  and  there 
are  several  alms-houses,  besides  minor  charities. 
A  market-house  and  town-hall  were  built  in  the 
last  centui>'.  Nantwich  formerly  owed  its  prosper- 
ity to  the  abundance  of  its  salt  springs ;  but  only 
one  spring  is  now  worked,  and  nearly  the  whole 
trade  has  been  removed  to  other  places.  Laige 
quantities  of  excellent  cheese  are  made  in  the 
town  and  its  fertile  neighbourhood ;  besides  which, 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the  London  market 
forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Cotton 
goods,  also,  are  made  here  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  and  the  glove  trade  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Great  facilities  of  intercourse  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  as  well 
as  by  the  Chester  and  Ellesmere,  canals ;  and  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  at  only  a  few  miles* 
distance.  Markets  on  Saturday;  and  fain,  May 
15,  June  13,  Sept.  4,  and  Dec.  4,  18,  19. 

Nantwich,  mendoned  in  Domesday  simply  as 
*  Wich,'  was  the  scene,  in  1069,  of  au  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  by  the  Cheshiremen  to  resist  the 
advance  of  the  Normans.  In  1438  and  1583,  the 
town  suffered  considerably  from  fire ;  and,  during 
the  parliamentary  wars,  it  was  besi^ed  by  the 
royalists  under  Lord  Byron,  but  soon  afterwards 
relieved  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  It  also  deserves 
notice,  from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  (leneral 
Harrison,  one  of  the  regicides,  and  of  Milton's 
widow,  who  died  here  in  1726. 

NAPLES  (an.  Farthenope  and  yeapolis),  a 
famous  city  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  cap.  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  and  of  the 
present  prov.  of  Naples,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay 
or  gulf  of  Naples,  118  m.  S£.  Rome,  with  which 
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it  u  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  417,463  in  1862. 
The  situation  of  Naples  is  one  of  the  finest  that 
can  be  imagined.  Seated  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  the  margin  of  a  spacious 
bay,  it  spreads  its  buildings  along  the  shore,  and 
covers  the  shelving  coasts  and  adjacent  eminences 
with  its  villas  and  gardens.  Its  suburbs  stietch 
in  a  magnificent  and  lengthened  sweep,  from 
Portici  on  the  £.  to  the  promontory  of  Misenum 
on  the  W.  The  bay  is  extensive,  and  presents 
an  almost  unrivalled  assemblage  of  picturesque 
and  beautiful  scenery.  On  its  NW.  side,  the 
shores  of  PozzuoU  rise  in  a  gentle  swell  from  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  while,  on  the  £.,  Vesuvius, 
with  its  verdant  sides  and  black  smoking  summit, 
bounds  the  prospect :  the  centre  contains  the  city, 
with  its  palacas,  churches,  and  gardens,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  backed  by  the  heights  on  which 
are  the  royal  palace  of  Capo  di  Moiite,  the  obser- 
vatory, and  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The  view 
from  the  city  seawards  commands  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  bay,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Sorrentum,  and  having  near  its  mouth 
the  island  of  Capri  Ischia.  The  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
complete  the  gratification  inspired  by  the  scene, 
and  justify  the  epithet  of  mitis  given  to  the  city 
by  the  ancients.  The  city  has  an  oblong  form ; 
but,  when  viewed  from  an  elevated  position,  such 
as  the  Carthusian  monastery,  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  or  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Parto,  it 
appears  irregular,  the  surrounding  country  being 
so  studded  with  houses  and  villages,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  mark  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  environs. 

But  it  is  principally  in  respect  of  its  situation 
that  Naples  is  superior  to  most  other  cities.    The 
streets,  indeed,  are  generally  straight  and  well 
paved,  though  without  footpaths ;  but  they  are 
tmiversally  narrow,  and  being  bordered  by  lofly 
houses,  have  a  dark  gloomy  appearance,  that  con- 
trasts singularly  with  the  splendour  of  the  sur- 
rounding countxy.    The  Strada  di  Toledo,  the 
principal  street,  having  at  the  one  end  the  Piazza 
di  Mercato,  and  on  Uie  other  the  royal  palace, 
runs  N.  and  S.  for  about  a  mile ;  but  it  is  only 
from  40  to  60  ft.  in  width,  while  the  houses  on 
either  side  are  from  5  to  7  stories  in  height.    Few 
of  the  other  streets  are  more  than  80  ft.  in  width, 
and  many  not  more  than  from  15  to  20  ft.,  and 
some  not  so  much.    The  houses  are  flat-roofed, 
and  covered  with  a  kind  of  stucco  made  of  Poz- 
zolana  sand,  which  becomes  indurated  on  ex- 
posure to  the  atmoaphere.    Most  of  them  have 
oalconies  in  front ;  and  these,  and  the  booths  and 
stalls  with  which  the  streeta  are  constantly  occu- 
pied, make  them  look  narrower  than  they  really 
are.    There  are  several  open  spaces  or  larghiy  for 
they  cannot  be  called  squares ;  but  they  are  very 
irregular  both  in  aspect  and  plan.    The  Mincipal 
are  the  Largo  di  Castello,  the  Laiigo  di  ralazzo, 
and  the  Piazza  di  Mercato.    Some  of  the  larghi 
are  decorated  with  fountains  and  obelisks;  and 
the  city  is,  on  the  whole,  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  houses  in  Naples  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
in  London,  but  correspond  pretty  closely  to  those 
of  Paris,  except  that  they  are  generally  on  a 
laiiger  scale.    *  You  see,'  says  Mr.  >Iaclaren  (Notes, 
p.  51)  '  a  vast  tenement,  with  a  front  as  long  as 
that  of  Edinbuigh  College,  but  two  stories  higher 
—a  grande  parte,  as  lame  as  the  college  gate,  and 
decorated,  too,  with  columns.    This  porte  opens 
into  a  court  as  long  as  the  building,  out  perhaps 
only  30  or  40  ft.  wide.    The  tenement,  m  fact, 
forms  a  parallelogram,  built  all  round  the  court, 
with  wide  spacious  stairs  in  each  of  its  interior 
fronts.   The  whole  of  the  ground-story  extemallj' 


consists  of  a  series  of  arched  cells,  probably  10  ft. 
wide,  12  ft.  high,  and  15  or  20  ft.  deep.    The« 
are  occupied  as  sale  shops,  caf*^,  and  workshope. 
The  door  is  always  in  three  high  and  narrov 
divisions ;  in  cold  or  wet  weather  the  middle  only 
is  opened,  in  mild  weather  all  the  three  are  folded 
back,  and  the  business  is  carried  on  in  the  opeo 
air.    In  cell  No.  1,  for  instance,  you  have  sn  oil- 
shop;  in  No.  2,  taipe,  sausages,  &c;  in  No.  3, 
cloUi  of  some  kind ;  in  No.  4,  sacks  of  flour;  in 
No.  5,  a  coppersmith  hammering  away;  in  No.  €, 
you  see  hair  a  dozen  tailors  stitching ;  in  No.  7, 
you  find  a  confectioner,  who  is  kneading  the  dough 
on  his  counter ;  in  No.  8,  a  modiste,  or  dealer  in 
women's  dresses ;  in  No.  9,  a  carpenter;  in  No.  10, 
a  bookseller;  in  No.  11,  a  watchmaker.  The  cells 
are  all  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  and  not  (hm 
front  only,  but  often  all  the  four  external  fronts 
of  the  building  are  thus  arranged  and  occupied. 
Such  a  building  is  called  a  palazzoy  which  does 
not  mean  a  palace,  but  simply  a  house,  or,  rather, 
a  tenement,  in  the  ground-story  of  which  a  crowd 
of  shopkeepers  and  artisans  carry  on  thenr  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  upper  part  a  crowd  of  other 
persons  live.    Naples  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  palazzos,  great  or  small,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  the}'  are  crowded  together  amazingly. 
The  ground  may  be  said  to  bear  a  crop  of  houaes, 
as  a  field  bears  a  crop  of  com ;  for  ganlens,  or 
open  plots  of  ground  for  dryinj^  dothes,  or  securing 
the  advantages  of  light  and  air,  are  never  dreamed 
of  here,  except  as  appendages  to  villas  in  the 
suburbs.    In  one  thing  Napes  is  magnifioentr— 
its  street  pavement,  which  mvariably  consists  of 
squared  blocks  of  lava,  joined  as  closely  and  cor- 
rectly as  the  flagp  of  our  foot  pavement.    They 
are  said  to  be  laid  in  mortar,  as  the  old  Roman 
roads  were,  and  hence  may  be  considered  as  built 
roads.    So  firm  is  the  work,  that  you  never  see 
one  block  an  inch  higher  or  lower  than  another.' 
Naples  has  but  litde  architectural  magniflcence. 
The  prevailing  taste,  if  a  series  of  absyni  ftshions 
deserve  that  name,  has  always  been  bad.    Moresoo, 
Spanish,  and  Roman,  corrupted  and  intermingled 
together,  destroy  all  appearance  of  unity  and  sym- 
metry, and  form  a  monstrous  jumble  of  disccnd- 
ance.    Hence  the  magnificence  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  consists  principally  in  their  magni- 
tude, and  their  paintings,  marbles,  and  other  deco- 
rations.   The  cathednu,  built  on  or  near  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  a  large  Gothic  edfice,  » 
overcharged   with  ornaments  in  the  most  dis- 
cordant style.    It  is  supported  by  more  than  100 
granite  columns,  which  originally  belonged  to  tl^ 
edifice  it  has  replaced.    In  Uie  subterranean  chapel, 
imder  the  choir,  is  the  body  of  St.  Gennaro,  the 
tutelary  saint  of  Naples,  whose  blood,  can^v 

(^reserved  in  a  crystal   vaae,  and  miraculonslr 
iquefied  three  times  a  year,  is  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  Neapolitans  as  the  boast  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  the  great  glory  and  honour  of  the  city. 
The  Santi  Apostoli,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Mercury,  is  perhaps  the  most  andent 
church  in  the  dty,  having,  it  is  alleged,  been  origin- 
ally erected  by  Constantine,  but  subsequeotly  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence.    The  churches  of 
St.  Paul,  St.  Filippo  Neri,  Spirito  Santo,  and  S. 
Martino,  are  all  well  deserving  of  attention ;  the 
latter,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  and 
beautiful  church  in  the  dty.     The  church  Del 
Parto,  though  inferior  to  most  others  in  size  and 
decorations,  deserves  notice  from  the  fact^f  its 
having  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Virym 
pariev^  by  Sannazarius,  author  of  the  famoas 
Latin  poem  De  Fartu  VirgmU.    It  contains  the 
remains  of  its  illustrious  founder,  a  native  o(  the 
city,  where  he  expired  in  1530,  inclosed  in  * 
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magnificent  tomb,  with  the  following  distich  by 
Bembo: — 

*  Da  racrse  cincri  flores  :  hie  illo  Maronl 
Sinoenu  mnsa  proximus,  nt  tiunulo.* 

In  all  there  are  said  to  be  about  200  churches  in 
the  city,  and  the  priests  compose  a  large  part  of 
the  pop. 

The  Neapolitans  appear  to  entertain  the  roost 
perfect  indifference  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  mortal  remains  are  disposed  of.  The  great 
burying-place  of  the  city  lies  alongside  the  splendid 
road  leading  to  the  Campo  Marxio,  It  consists  of 
365  deep  cells,  dug  into  the  pozzolana  of  which 
the  hill  18  composed.  One  of  these  cells  is  opened 
in  rotation  every  morning,  and  receives  all  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  day,  brought  in  carts,  and  tum- 
bled into  it,  like  as  much  rubbish ;  this  done,  it  is 
shut  up  again  for  a  year,  and  is  then  opened  to 
receive  a  fresh  supply  of  carcai^es.  But,  exclusive 
of  this  vast  Golgotha,  a  cousiderable  number  of 
funerals  take  place  in  churches. 

The  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  nobility,  like 
the  churches,  have  little  pretensions  to  purity  of 
architecture ;  and  though  m  many  the  apartments 
are  on  a  grand  scale,  they  are  in  general  too  much 
loaded  with  ornaments.  Yhe  royiu  palace  {Palazzo 
reale)  in  the  city,  near  the  quay,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  StJrada  di  Toledo,  though  a  part  only 
of  the  original  design,  is  a  vast  building,  8  stories 
in  height,  with  4  interior  courts :  the  first  story  is 
of  the  Doric,  the  second  the  Ionic,  and  the  third 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture.  Its  interior 
is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  it  has  some  good  paint- 
uigs.  Another  royal  residence,  the  Capo  di  Monte, 
finely  situated  on  an  eminence  outside  the  town, 
on  the  N.,  commands  a  magnificent  view.  This 
palace  is  now  united  to  the  city  by  a  magnificent 
road,  constructed  by  the  French,  and  called,  during 
their  ascendancy,  the  Strada  di  Napoleone.  The 
old  palace  of  the  Neapolitan  monarchs  is  now 
occupied  by  courts  of  justice. 

The  Paiatzo  degli  Siudii  Pubiici,  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  from  designs  by 
Fontana,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  building 
in  Naples.  It  was  intended  for  the  university, 
and  was  used  as  such  from  1616,  when  it  was 
completed,  down  to  1790,  when  the  university  was 
removed  to  the  convent  of  Gesu-Yecchio,  and 
the  Palazzo  degli  Stndii  was  converted  into  a 
great  national  museum,  the  Mtueo  Borbonico. 
In  addition  to  a  noble  library,  comprising  about 
150,000  vols.,  and  many  MSS.,  this  museum  con- 
tains a  matohless  collection  of  bronzes,  gems, 
paintings,  household  furniture,  papyri,  and  Etrus- 
can vases,  from  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabile, 
Nola,  Capua,  and  other  ancient  cities ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  treasures,  which  are,  in  all  respects, 
unique  and  unrivalled,  it  contains,  exclusive  of 
others,  most  of  the  statues  and  pictures  formerly 
comprised  in  the  Famese  palace  at  Rome,  brought 
thither  when  a  former  king  of  Naples  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rich  inheritance  of  that  family. 
The  collection  of  statues  is,  in  fact,  inferior  only 
to  those  of  the  Vatican  and  the  gallery  at  Flor- 
ence, while  in  paintings  it  yields  only  to  Itome, 
Florence,  and  Bolocna. 

The  university  of  Naples,  founded  in  1224,  has 
above  1,500  students.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
rector,  and  divided  into  faculties,  under  deans,  who, 
with  the  professon,  receive  very  inadequate  sala- 
ries from  the  crown.  There  are,  besides  the  uni- 
versity, many  superior,  as  well  as  inferior,  schools. 
Naples  has  a  Soeieta  Jteale,  or  Royal  Society,  divi- 
ded into  the  three  sections  of  the  fine  arts,  science, 
and  arehjBology ;  and  other  literary  and  scientific 
associations;   a  military  and  naval  college;   a 


royal  medical  college,  a  veterinary  do.,  a  royal 
college  of  music;  a  fine  botanical  garden,  con- 
structed by  the  French,  and  an  obsen-atory,  in  an 
elevated  situation  to  the  N.  of  the  city.  One  of 
the  most  curious  institutions  in  Naples  is  a  school 
where  natives  of  China  are  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  and  qualified  to  act  as  mis- 
sionaries. 

Naples  has  numerous  and  some  very  extensive 
estabUshments  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  including  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  an  asylum  for  the  blind.  The  two  principal 
hospitals  are  those  of  DegV  Jncurabili  and  Dell* 
Annunziata :  the  former,  notwithstanding  its  name, 
is  open  to  the  sick  of  all  descriptions,  and  has 
a  revenue  of  about  300,000  due  a  year.  The  latter 
is  destined  to  receive  foundlings  and  penitent 
females.  The  Redumrio^  or  Albergo  cfe'  Poveri, 
is  an  immense  workhouse,  or  rather  asylum  for 
the  destitute  poor  who  are  able  to  work,  and  for 
orphans  and  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
lodged  and  educated.  The  hospital  of  San  Gen- 
naro,  near  the  hill  of  Capo-di-Monte,  is  intended 
for  the  reception  of  infirm  and  aged  poor,  or  poor 
unable  to  work.  But,  despite  its  hospitals,  such 
is  tlie  want  of  industry,  and  the  deifect  of  the 
police,  that  there  probably  is  no  other  city  whose 
streets  are  infested  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  poor, 
miserable,  wretched  mendicants. 

Naples  has  6  or  7  theatres.  That  of  San  Carlo, 
the  largest  and  finest  in  Italy,  was  nearly  bunit 
down  in  1815 ;  but  it  was  soon  after  repaired,  antl 
re-opened  with  more  than  its  original  splendour. 
Among  the  minor  theatres,  2  or  3  are  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  exhibition  of  Pulcinella,  or  Punch, 
who  is  here  seen  in  his  glory.  *  Wliat,'  exclaims 
an  English  traveller,  *  is  a  drama  in  Naples  with- 
out Punch?  or  what  is  Punch  out  of  Naples? 
Here,  in  his  native  tongue,  and  among  his  own 
countrymen.  Punch  is  a  person  of  real  power ;  ho 
dresses  up  and  retails  all  the  drolleries  of  the  day  ; 
he  is  the  channel,  and  sometimes  the  source,  of  the 
passing  opinions ;  he  can  inflict  ridicule,  he  could 
gain  a  mob,  or  keep  the  whole  kingdom  in  giMxl 
humour.  Such  was  De  Fiori,  the  Aristophanes  of 
his  nation,  immortal  in  buffocmery.' 

The  finest  promenade  of  Naples  is  that  called 
the  Chiaja,  extending  along  the  shore  from  the 
Costello  dell'  Ovo,  E.  to  Virgil's  tomb  and  the  hill 
of  Pausilippo :  it  is  in  part  planted  and  ornamented 
with  statues  and  fountains,  and  is,  altogether,  one 
of  the  finest  public  walks  that  is  any  where  to  be 
met  with.  The  mole  also  b  a  favourite  prome- 
nade, and  the  quays  that  streteh  £.  from  it  towards 
PorticL 

A  vast  number  of  employment!  must  necessarily 
be  carried  on  in  so  great  a  city ;  but  there  are  few 
manufacturing  establishments  on  anything  like  a 
large  scale.  Some  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stuflfs 
are,  however,  produced ;  as  are  hats,  gloves,  earth- 
enware, and  jewellery.  The  preparation  of  mac- 
caroni  may,  however,  be  said  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing business  of  Naples.  It  forms  the  princi^yal 
food  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  is,  there- 
fore, largely  produced.  The  best  maccaroni  is 
made  of  the  fiour  of  the  hard  wheat  (Grano  duro) 
brought  from  tlie  Black  Sea.  Being  mixed  with 
water,  it  is  kneaded  by  means  of  heavy  wooden 
blocks  wrought  by  levers,  till  it  acquires  a  sufii- 
cient  degree  of  tenacity;  it  is  then  forced,  by  simple 
pressure,  through  a  number  of  holes,  so  contrived 
that  it  is  formed  into  hollow  cylinders.  The  name 
given  to  the  tubes  depends  on  their  diameter; 
those  of  the  lareest  size  being  maccaroni,  the  next 
to  tliem  vermicelli,  and  the  smallest  fedelini. 
When  properly  prepared  and  boiled  to  a  nicety, 
Neapolitan  maccaroni  assumes  a  greenish  tinge. 
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The  Lazzaroni  pique  themselves  on  the  dexterity  I 
with  which  they  swallow  lonp^  strings  of  maocaroni 
and  vermicelli  without  breaking  them. 

Commerce. — The  harbour  of  Naples  is  formed 
by  a  mole  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  city, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  having  a  light- 
house on  its  elbow.  Immediately  within  the  mole 
there  are  from  8  to  4  fathoms  water,  the  ground 
being  soft,  but  only  small  vessels  can  approach 
the  town.  The  water  in  the  bay  is  deep,  and  there 
is  no  bar ;  but  it  is  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  south- 
westerly winds,  and  to  guard  ^i^ainst  their  influ- 
ence, vessels  in  the  bay  moor  with  open  hawse  in 
that  direction.  The  subjoined  tables  give — after 
returns  of  Mr.  Bonham,  British  consul-general — 
the  total  value  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
at  and  from  Naples,  in  each  of  the  years  1862  and 
1863:— 

VALxm  OF  Principal  Imports. 


Msm«t  of  ArtlelM 


Goifee 

Cotton  Yam,  not  dyed 
American  Hides 
Iron»  of  all  kinds     . 
Indigo 
Grain 
Millinery  . 
Worked  Olaas 
„       Gold 
Textiles  of  Cotton  and  White ) 
Muslin       .        J 

Wool  Cloth,  &c.    . 

Silk 

Mixed    . 


»» 

Rum 
Sugar 
Salt  Fish 


1609 


£ 

137.591 

536,440 

98,635 

75,522 

7,085 

18,281 

174,864 

27,887 

49,884 

126,924 

590,500 
174,400 
42.200 
32,628 
867,952 
214,500 


186S 


£ 

144,350 

164,689 

134,276 

792,191 

12,566 

13,675 

18,594 

82,531 

41,407 

860,518 

262,741 
151,816 
42,812 
81,802 
704,207 
258,600 


Value  op  Principal  Exports. 


NuBM  of  ArtlelM 


Wool 

Olive  OU  . 
Crrain 
Liquorice 
Tartars  . 
Almonds  . 
Madders  . 
Linseed  . 
Raw  Silk  . 
Worked  ditto 


1869 


£ 

28,840 

433.485 

118,986 

74,242 

69.940 

70,707 

339,728 

14,342 

281,750 

15,050 


ISSS 


£ 

22,588 
20.941 
7,754 
69.065 
72,313 
42,.')32 

834.1  33 
13,200 

864.915 
4,862 


The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  British  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of 
Naples  in  each  of  the  years  1861  to  1863 :— 


No.  of  VmmI* 

Tonna^ 

70,426 
26,416 

In  1861— 
Steamers     .    . 
Bailing    .    .    . 

Total    .    . 

In  1862- 
Steamers     .    . 
Sailing   .    .    . 

Total    .    . 

In  1863- 
Steamers     •    . 
Sailing    .    .    . 

Total    .    . 

102 
136 

288 

96,842 

119 
220 

839 

95,292 
39,678 

134,970 

153 
211 

117,789 
37,313 

364 

155,102 

^rhe  principal  merchants  of  Naples  ire  allfiBtKe 
or  less,  bankers,  inasmuch  as  they  advance  maaej 
on  letters  of  credit,  and  deal  in  foreign  exchai^, 
and  other  financial  operations.  Goods  are  nni- 
versally  sold  at  long  credits,  mostly  from  4  to  8 
months,  and  for  manufactured  goods  mnntsiaies 
longer.  Discount  for  ready  money  b  st  the  use 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Society  in  Naplta  has  undergone  many  oooa- 
derable  change  during  the  present  centiuy:  bat 
its  distinguishing  features  have  not  materisllr 
varied  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  Goldsmith  s 
picture  of  Italian  mannov  is  still  more  apfilicsbfe 
to  this  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  peninsula  >- 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 
And  sensDAl  bliis  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  apfiear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  poor,  lozurious ;  though  suluniaBiTe,  vsifi ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealons.  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 

The  nobility  are  exceedingly  numefoas,  and 
are  as  fond  as  ever  of  splendour  and  parade.  Pre- 
viously to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  tt» 
French,  the  greater  number  of  them  were'vpir 
poor;  and  the  changes  introduced  in  1806,  sad 
the  subdivision  of  property  that  haa  taken  pUce 
in  the  interval,  have  considerably  reduced  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  had  formerly  large  estatea 
*  Titles  are  here  so  common  that  you  find  at  €v«y 
comer  Principi  or  de  Principi  without  a  rirtce  or 
a  ducaL'  The  rage  for  carriages  and  equipages  b 
as  great  at  this  moment  as  it  was  in  the  days  d 
Dr.  Moore :  '  Women  at  all  above  the  lower  ranks 
do  not  walk ;  those  who  cannot  affocd  a  canisft 
are  doomed  by  pride  to  perpetual  impriaoament  m 
their  own  houses,  or  onlv  go  to  church  with  one 
or  two  poor  devils  hired  for  the  occasion,  who  put 
on  antiquated  lively,  and  carry  a  book  or  a  cnsfaiocL 
I  am  told  that  husbands  sometimes  perform  tlM 
office,  trusting  probably  that  thev  shall  escape  le^ 
cognition  under  the  disguise  of  a  footman,  and 
choosing  to  gratify  vanity  at  the  expense  of  pride 
The  roo^s  of  the  houses,  which  are  flat  and  adoned 
with  flowers  and  shrubs  in  boxes,  afTord  air  and 
exercise  to  the  women.  Thus  living  in  idle  re- 
tirement, their  mind  is  exclusively  bent  <ni  the 
means  of  procuring  a  lover;  and  the  tales  «/ 
Boccaccio  and  Lafuntaine  convey  a  likeness  iiftheff 
moral  habits  and  manners.' 

The  lazzaroni^  so  prominent  in  the  deacriptioes 
of  Naples,  formerly  included  mtet  part  <d  the 
lower  classes,  comprising  street  portefs,  hawkfls. 
water-carriers,  boatmen,  hackney-coachmen,  aad 
mendicants.  Their  numbers  were  loosely  esti- 
mated at  from  80,000  to  40,000,  and  they  «m 
said  to  constitute  a  distinct  race,  immeised  ia 
poverty,  only  half-clothed  and  not  half>fed.  with- 
out lodgings,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  the 
Strches  of  churches  and  other  public  botkfia^ 
ut  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  laxzanmi,  pro- 
perly so-called,  or  the  houseless  poor,  are  mefth* 
the  dregs  of  the  populati<»,  and  that  they  o«e 
their  gipsy-like  complexion  and  oast  of  icarontf 
to  their  constant  exposure  to  the  sun  and  vl 
It  is  singular  that  wretches  in  so  destitute  a  eec- 
dition,  and  frequently  involved  in  all  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  want,  should,  speaking  geneimllr.  bf 
remarkable  for  their  fine  svmmetncal  and  raosra- 
lar  forms,  and  be  distinguished  by  their  viracirr 
And  humour.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  fer 
many  years  past  to  lessen  the  numbeis  of  the 
lazzaroni ;  and,  under. Murat,  many  of  them  wvfe 
drafted  into  the  army.  But  they  are  still  ex> 
treraely  numerous,  and  crowds  *of  these  hatf- 
clothed  wretches  (lazzaroni)  may  be 
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in  annoy  days,  on  the  ]>ayement  of  the  Chiaja. 
It  is  said  there  are  individoals  among  them  who 
do  not  know  their  own  names,  and  who  go  to  the 
priest  and  confess  anonymously,  owning  sins  of 
whose  designation  in  the  decalogue  they  are 
ignorant.  Unless  when  pressed  hy  hunger,  or 
under  some  peculiar  and  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, the  lazzaroni  are  neither  turbulent  nor 
licentious ;  but  on  such  occasions  they  evince  all 
the  sanguinary  ferocity  of  savages.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  wholly'  incapable  of  any  vigorous 
or  long-continued  exertion  for  any  public  purpose, 
and  may,  speaking  generally,  be  r^arded  as  sub- 
missive, docile  slaves. 

Lottc^  Offices  are  extremely  numerous  in 
Naples,  and  have,  as  might  be  expected,  a  most 
injurious  operation.  Tickets  are  so  subdivided, 
that  shares  may  be  purchased  for  about  "Id,  i  the 
moral  pestilence  consequently  descends  to  the 
very  lowest  ranks,  and  even  the  lazzaroni  are 
speculators.  There  are,  probably,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pick-pockets  in  Naples  than  m  any  other 
city  4  and  deceit  and  falsehood  are  so  common  as 
hardly  to  excite  attention.  The  cUmne  Ubert  are 
also  extremely  numerous. 

Owing,  principally,  no  doubt,  to  its  mild  climate, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pop.  of  Naples  may  be 
said  to  inhabit  the  streets,  and  to  carry  on  their 
business  out  of  doors;  and  the  competition  arising 
among  parties  so  situated,  has  probably  given  rise 
to  that  universal  turmoil  and  effort  to  attract 
notice,  that  is  at  once  so  grotesque  and  so  dis- 
gusrin^  to  a  stranger. 

*  Naples,*  says  a  humorous  English  traveller, 
Mr.  Fonyth,  *in  its  interior,  has  no  parallel  on 
earth.  Th^  crowd  of  London  is  uniform  and  un- 
intelli^ble :  it  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion  ; 
it  is  the  crowd  of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples 
consiata  in  a  general  tide,  rolling  up  and  down ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  tide,  a  hundred  eddies 
of  men.  llere  you  are  swept  on  by  the  current, 
there  you  are  wheeled  round  by  the  vortex. 


**  Qn)  rid*  to  gente  plti  che  altrove  troppa, 
S  d'una  parte  e  d'altra,  con  gran'  urli, 


PercnoteTAns'  incontro 


Dante. 


'A  diversity  of  trades  dispute  with  you  the 
streeta.  You  are  stopfied  by  a  carpenter's  bench, 
you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  stools,  you  dash 
among  the  pots  of  a  tnaccanmi  stall,  and  you 
escape  behind  a  lazzaronVM  night-ba»ket.  *  In 
this  region  of  caricature,  every  bargain  sounds 
like  a  battle :  the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of 
the  grotesque :  some  of  their  church  processions 
would  frighten  a  war-horse.  The  mole  scemn,  on 
holydays,  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  exhibits 
most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a  methodistical 
friar  preaching  to  one  row  of  lazzaroni;  there, 
Punch,  the  representative  of  the  nation,  holds 
forth  to  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another  orator  recounts 
the  miraclea  performed  by  a  sacred  wax-work,  on 
which  he  rubs  his  agtatae*y  and  sells  them,  thus 
impregnate  with  grace,  for  a  grain  a  piece.  Be- 
yond him  are  quacks  in  hussar  uniforms,  exalting 
their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if  not 
content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  next/;ro^e<- 
9ore  is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  great  in  his  own  little 
circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to  him  stand  two 
jocund  old  men,  in  the  centres  of  an  oval  group, 
singing  alternately  to  their  crazy  guitars.  Further 
on  is  a  motley  audience,  seated  on  planks,  and 
listening  to  a  tragi-comic  Vf/bao/b,  who  reads,  sings, 
and  gesticulates  old  Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and 
his  Paladins. 

*  If  Naples  be  ^*  a  paradise  filled  by  devils,"  I  am 
sure  it  is  by  merry  devils.  Even  the  lowest  class 
enjoy  every  bles^ng  that  can  make  the  animal 


happy — a  delicious  climate,  high  spirits,  a  facility 
of  satisfying  every  appetite,  a  conscience  which 
gives  no  pain,  a  convenient  ignorance  of  their 
duty,  and  a  church  which  ensures  heaven  to  every 
ruMan  that  has  faith.  Here  tatters  are  not  misery, 
for  the  climate  requires  little  covering;  filth  is 
not  misery  to  them  who  are  bom  to  it;  and  a 
few  fingerings  of  maccaroni  can  wind  up  the 
rattling  machine  for  the  day.  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  people  on  earth  that  do  not  pretend  to 
virtue.  On  their  own  stage  they  suffer  the  Nea- 
politan of  the  drama  to  be  always  a  rogue.  If 
detected  in  theft,  a  lazzaroni  will  ask  you,  with 
impudent  surprise,  how  you  onuld  possibly  expect 
a  prx>r  man  to  be  an  angel.  Yet  what  are  these 
wretches  ?  Why,  men  whose  persons  might  stand 
as  models  to  a  sculptor;  whose  gestures  strike 
you  with  the  commanding  eneigy  of  a  savage ; 
whose  language,  gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when 
kindled  by  passion,  bursts  into  oriental  metaphor; 
whose  ideas  are  cooped,  indeed,  within  a  narrow 
circle — but  a  circle  in  which  they  are  invincible. 
If  you  attack  them  there,  you  are  beaten.  Their 
exertion  of  soul,  their  humour,  their  fancy,  their 
quickness  of  argument,  their  address  at  flattery, 
their  rapidity  of  utterance,  their  pantomime  and 
grimace,  none  can  resist  but  a  lazzaroni  himself. 
Tliese  gifts  of  nature  are  left  to  luxuriate  unre- 
pressed  by  education,  bv  any  notions  of  honesty, 
or  habits  of  labour,  flence  their  ingenuity  is 
waited  in  crooked  little  views.  Intent  on  the  ' 
piddling  game  of  cheating  only  for  their  own  day, 
they  let  the  great  chance  lately  go  by,  and  left  a 
few'  immortal  patriots  to  stake  their  all  for  pos- 
terity, and  lose  it.' 

*  'fhe  people,'  says  another  traveller,  M.  Simond, 
'  seem,  in  general,  peaceful  and  contented,  uncon- 
scious of  want  at  least;  they  consume  little,  and 
that  little  is  cheap.  For  three  grains  a  day  (three 
halfpence  sterling)  a  man  has  his  fill  of  macca- 
roni, and  for  three  grains  more  he  may  have  his 
frittasa  (very  good  fish  or  vegetables  fried  in  oil) 
at  any  of  the  innumerable  stands  of  itinerant 
cooks  about  the  streets,  which  is  not  the  only 
luxury  of  the  gastronomic  kind  within  his  reach. 
A  glass  of  ice-water  costs  one-sixth  of  a  grain 
(one-twelfth  part  of  a  penny  sterling),  and,  if  pro- 
perly seasoned  with  lime-juice  and  sugar,  two 
grains.  The  price  of  these  things  u  kept  down 
by  government,  ice  or  hardened  snow  being  abun- 
dantly supplied  at  the  public  expense  from  na- 
tural ice-houses,  in  certain  cavernous  rocks  above 
StabisQ  and  Sorrento,  and  even  on  Vesuvius.  The 
ice  in  baskets  is  made  to  slide  down  the  mountain, 
along  light  ropes,  into  boats,  which  sail  across  the 
bay  during  the  night,  and  land  their  precarious 
cargoes  before  day.  The  lower  people  have  clubs, 
where  they  assemble  twenty  or  thirty  together, 
and  contribute  each  one  ^in  for  wine  of  an  even- 
ing. They  elect  a  president  and  vice-presidenL 
The  president  calls  upon  one  of  the  members  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  filled  by  the  vice-president ; 
but  when  the  member  challenged  is  about  to  take 
it,  the  vice-president  has  the  right  to  say,  I  take 
it  for  myself,  and  actually  drink  it  to  his  health ; 
a  standing  joke,  which  he  may  repeat  as  long  as 
he  pleases,  or  as  long  as  he  can,  but  which  the 
disappointed  expectant,  who  has  the  laugh  of 
the  company  against  him,  does  not  always  relish, 
and  in  the  end  there  is  sometimes  fighting  and 
stabbing.' 

•  The  country  round  Naples  b  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  and  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting from  its  classical  associations.  Yiigil  was 
buri^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city ;  and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  mausoleum  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  road,  leading  from  the  prome- 
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nade  of  Chiaja  to  the  grotto  of  PausilippOf  u  said 
to  have  contained  the  remains  of  the  prince  of 
I^tin  poete.  There  is,  however,  no  really  good 
foundation  for  this  statement 

The  grotto  of  Pausilippo,  now  alladed  to,  is  a 
tunnel  cut  through  the  hill  of  that  name,  being  a 
part  of  the  road  from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli.  It  is 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mUe  in  length,  60  ft.  in 
height,  and  broad  enough  to  ser\'e  for  a  high- 
way. This  work  is  of  great,  but  unknown,  anti- 
quity. Seneca,  in  his  57th  epistle,  complains 
1)itterly  of  its  length,  darkness,  and  dust.  ('  Nihil 
illo  carcere  lonaiuSf  nihil  Uli*  faucibiu  obKuriua ; 
etiam  si  locus  naberet  lucetn^  pulvis  au ferret.')  Its 
dimensions  were,  however,  enlarged  m  1557 ;  and 
it  is  now  well  paved  and  lighted  with  lamps  by 
(iay  as  well  as  by  night.  (For  further  information 
AS  to  the  environs  of  Naples,  see  the  articles 
Baim,  Hrkcuijineum,  Pompeii,  Pozzuou, 
and  Vesuvius,  in  this  work.) 

Historical  Notice. — Naples  is  very  ancient.  It 
was  founded  by  the  people  of  Cumse,  a  colony  from 
Greece,  who  gradually  spread  themselves  round 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Neapolis,  or  the  new  city.  It  was  also 
called  Parthenope,  fn)m  its  being  the  burying- 
place  of  one  of  the  sirens  of  that  name.  (Yeileius 
Paterculus,  lib.  i.  cap.  4 ;  Strabo,  lib.  x.)  It  was 
therefore^  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Greek 
city;  its  inhab.  8ix)ke  the  Greek  language,  and 
were  long  distinguished  by  their  attachment  to 
the  maimers  and  customs  of  their  ancestors.  It 
was  on  this  account,  according  to  Tacitus,  that 
it  was  selected  by  Nero  to  make  his  debttt  on 
the  stage;  such  a  proceeding  being  less  ofTeu- 
sive  there,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  prevaOing 
sentiments,  than  in  Rome.  (Taciti  Hist.,  lib.  xv. 
cap.  33.)  Naples,  in  truth,  was  then,  as  now, 
a  chosen  seat  of  pleasure.  Its  hot  baths  were 
reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Baiie ;  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  theatres  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  its  matchless  scenery,  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  luxury  and  effeminacy 
of  the  inhab.,  made  it  a  favourite  retreat  of  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious  Romans,  and  justifies  Ovid 
in  calling  it  in  otia  natam  Parthenopem.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.  It,  however,  early  became  the  cap. 
of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and,  notwitli- 
standing  the  calamities  it  has  suffered  from  war 
and  earthquakes,  it  has  long  been  the  most  popu- 
lous city  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  world. 

NARBONNE  (an.  Narbo  Martins),  an  ancient 
city  of  France,  ddp.  Aude,  about  4  m.  S.  from  the 
Aude,  and  7  or  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  railwa}'  from  Montpellier  to  Perpignan,  52  m. 
SW.  Montpellier,  and  34  m.  N.  bv  E.  Perpignan. 
Pop.  16,062  in  1861.  The  city  stands  in  a  fine 
plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  entered  by  four  gates.  Streets  narrow 
and  tortuous,  and  houses  mean  and  Ul-built.  It 
is  divided  by  the  canal  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  la  Bourg  and  la  Ville,  connected  by  three 
oridges ;  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  w^ater  by 
numerous  fountains  connected  with  springs  out- 
side the  walK  The  esplanade,  or  Place  des  Bar- 
ques^ in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  open 
space;  but  its  beauty  is  much  impaired  by  the 
almost  total  absence  of  vegetation.  Other  pro- 
menades are  formed  near  the  gates ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal  is  a  fine  pubUc  walk,  planted  with 
trees,  and  the  environs  generally  are  extremely 
bcautifuL  Narbonne  has  few  buildings  worthy 
of  notice,  except  the  cathedral  and  archbishop's 
palace.  The  former,  built  in  the  13th  and  14th 
oenturies,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic 


architecture  in  Europe :  the  choir,  however,  is  the 
only  part  complete,  the  nave,  commenced  in  \1(^. 
being  unfinished.  Two  towCTS  rise  from  its  W. 
end,  but  they  are  deficient  in  that  lightness  and 
elegance  observable  in  similar  structures  of  the 
same  fera.  The  archbishop's  palace  (celebrated  in 
history,  as  having  been  the  place  where  Louis 
XIII.  signed  the  order  for  the  trial  of  De  Thoa 
and  Cinq.  Mars)  is  an  ancient  castellated  bdUding 
in  the  Place  des  Barques,  having  attached  to  it  a 
massive  square  tower,  bu^t  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  front  coiurt  are  the  remains  of  a  marble 
altar,  erected  by  the  Narbonnese  to  Augustas 
Ciesar,  and,  in  the  garden,  a  fine  tomb  of  white 
marble.  The  two  par.  churches  are  ancient  and 
massive  structures,  but  built  in  very  bad  taste, 
and  remarkable  only  for  some  curious  sculptures. 
The  other  chidT  buildings  are  three  hospitals,  the 
exchange,  arsenal,  barracks,  prison,  a  museum, 
tlieatre,  and  public  baths.  Narbonne  is  the  9eat 
of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction  and  cum- 
merce,  and  has  some  silk  filatures,  fabrics  of  coarse 
linen  cloth,  worsted  caps,  and  paper,  with  name- 
roiis  distilleries,  potteries,  chenucal  works,  and 
tan-yards.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  wine  and  spirit 
trade  of  the  dep.,  and  the  principal  support  of  its 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  its  trade  in  wine,  corn, 
brandy,  silk,  oil,  salt  (obtained  from  the  nei^- 
bouring  lagoons),  wax  and  honey,  which  it  ex- 
ports, partly  to  Bordeaux,  by  the' Canal  du  Midi, 
and  pfutly  t«  Marseilles  and  other  markets  on  the 
Mediterranean,  by  its  port  of  La  Nouvelle,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  on  which  it  is  built 

The  honey  of  Nart>onne  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Its  peculiar  excellence  is  said  to 
be  owing  to  the  variety  of  nourishment  for  the 
bees,  llie  hives  are  moved  from  one  place  to 
another.  From  the  gardens  of  Narbonne  they  are 
carried  to  the  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
they  are  afterwards  conveyed  30  or  40  m.,  as  far 
as  the  low  Pyrenees,  so  that  the  treasures  of  the 
gardens,  meadows,  and  mountains  are  all  rifled  to 
produce  the  honey  of  Narbonne.  It  is  of  a  much 
higher  flavour  than  any  other  honey.  Fmit  is  ex- 
tremely abundant  and  cheap.  The  wages  of  labour 
do  not  exceed  a  franc  a  day,  but  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  obtained  at  the  same  easy  rate.  The 
dress  of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  worn  by  the  Cata- 
lonians.  The  neighbourhood  is  fertUe  in  con, 
but  is  rendered  unhealthy  in  summer  bv  the 
salt  lagoons  fringing  the  shores  of  the  Mediierra- 
nean.  There  are  numerous  aaltr-pana,  and  maitile 
is  quarried  near  the  town. 

NarbOj  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Gaul, 
and  the  chief  city  of  the  Volcas  Areoomicl  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  colony  anno  1 16  b.c.  ;  Jnlins 
Ceesar  further  enlarged  it  by  sending  thitha  the 
veterans  of  the  tenth  legion ;  and  Cicero  (Or.  pn) 
M.  Fonteio,  c.  1.)  terms  it  ^  cohManoshvrwmeivinh 
mecula  pcpuH  Bomani  ac  propugnaeuhemj  At  the 
aistribution  of  Gaul  into  province  by  Augustas  it 
gave  its  name  to  the  SW.  province,  called  Narho- 
nensis.  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  '  imde  ofin 
terris  auxiliutn  nunc  et  nomen  et  deems  est,  and 
Strabo  designates  it  as  the  emporium  of  all  Gaol 
Its  public  buildings  and  great  commercial  wealth 
are  mentioned  by  other  authors;  buttheprewnt 
remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  are  confln«i  to  a 
few  fragments  and  inscriptions,  chiefly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  walls  of  tlie  town.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Visigoths,  a.d.  4€2,  and  was  shortly 
after  made  the  cap.  of  their  kingdom.  In  7'iO  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  by  Pepin-le-Brrf 
in  759 ;  after  many  vicissitudes  it  was  finally  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  early  part  rf 
the  16th  century.    Its  anctent  walls  were  demo- 
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lished  by  Simon  de  Montfort  during:  the  wan 
against  the  Albigenses :  those  by  which  it  is  now 
suiToanded  having  been  constructed,  considerably 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  walls,  by  Francis  I. 
It  has,  at  different  times,  suffered  severely  from 
the  plagne.  In  the  wars  of  the  league,  Xarbonne 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots,  but  in 
1691  it  submitted  to  Henry  IV. 

NARDO  (an.  Neritum),  a  town  of  South  Italy, 
proT.  Leoce,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  road  from  Lecce  to 
Gallipoli,  16  m.  SSW.  the  former,  and  10  m. 
NNE.  the  latt«r,  citv.  Pop.  10,971  in  1862. 
Nardo  is  a  substantial,  flourishing  town,  neatly 
built,  and  well  paved.  It  ifl  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  nomerons  churches,  a  hospital,  and  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  the  raw  material  of  which 
is  grown  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
note  in  antiquity  as  a  city  of  the  Salentines,  and 
waa  held  in  esteem  as  a  seminar^'  of  learning  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

NARNI  (an.  Nequimtm  and  Narma)^  a  town  of 
Central  Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Nera  (an.  Nar).  44 
ro.  N.  by  E.  Rome.  Pop.  8,124  in  1862.  the 
town  has  nothing  but  its  antic|ui^  and  picturesc^ue 
appearance  to  recommend  it ;  it  ia  badly  built,  vrith 
sU'ep  and  narrow  streets,  and  exhibits  every  mark 
of  poverty  and  decay.  It  has  a  cathedral,  seve- 
ral other  churches,  numerous  convents,  a  modem 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  several  public  fountains, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  But  it  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  the  remains  of  a  noble  bridge 
thrown  by  Augustus  over  the  Nar,  constructed 
after  the  Etruscan  method,  of  large  blocks  of 
marble  without  cement :  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  upwards  of  630  ft.  m  length.  Only 
one  of  the  arches  remains  perfect,  the  span  of  which 
is  above  60  ft. :  the  piers  supporting  it  are  28  ft 
in  breadth.  Addison  styles  this  bridge  *  one  of 
the  stateliest  ruins  in  Italy ;'  and  few  relics  of  an- 
ti^uit^  are  better  ulapted  to  impress  the  mind 
with  nigh  ideas  of  Roman  magnificence.  Kami 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Nerva. 

NARO  (supposed  to  be  the  an.  Motyvm)^  a 
town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  intend.  Giigenti, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Naro  (an.  iljmm)^  18  m.  K.  by 
8.  Gir^ntl  and  21  SW.  Caltanisetta.  Pop. 
10,620  in  1862.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, surrounded  by  picturesque  valleys  and 
glens ;  has  a  royal  college,  and  a  house  of  refuge, 
and  some  trade'  in  oil,  wme,  and  sulphur,  which 
last  is  very  abundant  in  its  vicinity.  Many  se- 
pulchres, medals,  and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity 
have  been  found  here. 

NARRAINGUNGE,  a  considerable  trading 
t«>wn  of  British  India,  prov.  Bengal,  distr.  Dacca 
Jelalpore,  on  a  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra,  8  m. 
SE.  Dacca.  Lat.  23°  87'  N.;  long.  90^  85' E. 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  large  trade  in  salt,  grain,  tobacco,  and  lime ; 
and  the  town  exhibits  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity 
seldom  witnessed  in  a  community  of  Ben^alese. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  studded  with  indigo 
factories,  and  the  remains  of  forts  erected  to  repel 
former  invasions  of  the  Arracanese. 

NARVA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  of 
Petembnrg,  on  the  Narova,  about  8  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  81  m.  WSW.  St.  Petersburg.  Pop. 
7,255  in  1 858.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  old  and 
more  recent  part;  the  latter,  placed  on  high 
ground,  is  surrounded  with  fortifications  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  and  consists  of  respectable  stone 
houses ;  the  lower  and  older  part  comprising  only 
a  few  wooden  tenements,  with  two  churches,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  Greek,  the  other  to  the 
Lutheran,  religion.  Three  other  churches,  a  town- 
halU  exchange,  and  the  half-ruinous  fortress  of 
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Ivangorod  (built  in  1492,  by  the  Czar  Ivan  III. 
VaasDievitch),  are  the  only  other  public  edifices. 
The  place  is  noted  for  the  lamom  battle  fought  in 
its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1700;  when 
Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  only 
8,000  men,  attacked  and  forced  the  entrenched 
camp  of  the  Russian  army,  consisting  of  about 
80,000  men,  which  had  oeen  besieging  Narva.  The 
Swedes  gained  a  complete  victory.  Above  18,000 
Kussians  were  killed  in  their  intrenchments,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  the  river :  next 
day  above  30,000  Russian  troops  surrendered  to  the 
Swedes,  by  whom  they  were  disarmed  and  dis- 
missed. This  extraurdmaiy  success  did  not  cost 
the  Swedes  above  600  men.  On  bearing  of  this 
disaster,  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  said,  *  Je  sait 
Inen  que  le$  Suedoia  noua  battnmt  lonfftemps  ;  maia 
a  la  fin  iU  noua  apprendroni  eux-tnSmea  a  les 
vaincre:'  and  the  event  proved  that  he  was  in 
the  right.  (Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII, 
liv.  ii.) 

NASEBY,  a  decayed  maiket^town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Northampton,  hund.  6uiIsl)on)ugh, 
Hi  m.  NNW.  Northampton,  and  72  m.  NW.  Lon- 
don. Pop.  of  par.  811  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  3,690 
acres.  This  village  formerly  possessed  a  market 
and  a  worsted  manufactory,  but  they  have  long 
ceased  to  exist;  the  market  cross,  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  is  the  only  extant  sign  of  its  past 
importance. 

But,  how  unimportant  soever  in  other  respects, 
Naseby  will  be  ever  memorable  in  British  history 
for  the  battle  fought  near  it  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1645,  between  the  royalists  under  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliamentary  army  commanded  by  Cromwell 
And  Fairfax.  The  action  was  obstinate  and  well- 
contested,  but  in  the  end  the  parliamentary  leaders 
gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory.  *The  loss 
in  killed  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  the 
republicans  look  600  officers  and  4,000  soldiers, 
and  all  the  king's  artiller>'  and  ammunition. 
This  action  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the 
civil  war. 

NASHVILLE,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  state  Tennessee,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Cumberland,  155  S.  bv  W.  Louisville.  Pop. 
16,980  in  1860.  The  town  'is  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  river,  adjacent  to  fine  bluffs,  and  is 
well  built,  with  wide  and  regular  streets ;  com- 
prising, brides  some  elegant  private  dwellings,  a 
court-nouse,  lunatic  asylum,  penitentiary  on  the 
Auburn  plan,  the  halls  of  the  university,  U.  States 
branch  bank,  market-house,  with  hotels  and 
churches.  The  town  has  an  active  and  extensive 
trade,  and  there  are  brass  and  iron  foandries, 
rolling  mills  and  tanneries.  Steam  boats  come 
up  to  the  town,  but  the  navigation,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  only  lasts  for 
about  eight  months  of  the  year,  as  dunng  the  dry 
season  the  boats  cannot  d^cend  from  the  moutn 
of  the  Cumberland  to  that  of  the  Ohio.  The  uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  founded  in  1806,  has  seven 
professors,  and  is  attended  by  above  100  students : 
the  library  comprises  9,500  vols.  There  is  also  a 
lyceum. 

NASO  (an.  Amthyrnum),  a  town  of  Italy,  island 
of  Sicily,  prov.  Messina,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Naso, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Mediterranean,  10  m.  W. 
bj'S.  Palti.  Pop.  7,291  in  1862.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  in  a  finely  wooded  and  healthy 
neighbourhood}  is  walled,  and  has  some  hand- 
some buildings. 

NASSAU  (DUCHY  OF),  a  state  of  W.  Ger- 
many, principally  between  lat.  50°  and  51©  N.,  and 
long.  70  82'  and  8°  45'  E. ;  having  N.  and  W. 
Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  E.  the 
latter,  Hesse  Cassel,  the  territ.  of  Frankfort,  and 
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the  Pnisrian  circle  of  Wetelar.  Length,  N.  to  S., 
55  m. ;  average  breadth,  above  33  m.  Area,  1,802 
M.  m.;  pop.  457,571  in  1861.  Almost  the  whole 
or  the  Burface  is  hilly,  with  a  general  slope  to- 
wards the  W.  The  Taiinus  mountains  cover  the 
S.,  and  the  Westerwald  the  N.  part  of  the  duchy ; 
the  Feldberg,  the  highest  point  of  the  former,  rises 
to  nearly  2,700  ft. ;  and  the  Salzbuxg-head  {Salz- 
burgher  Kopf)y  in  the  Westerwald,  reaches  the 
height  of  2,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  No  portion  of 
level  surface  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  called 
a  plain ;  and  the  valleys  are  generally  narrow  and 
confined,  though  many  are  highlv  picturesque. 

The  Rhine  forms  a'consideraUe  portion  of  the 
S.  and  W.  boundaries.     The   Mayn  limits  the 
duchy  to  the  SE.,  and  the  Lahn  intersects  it  near 
its  centre,  having,  for  the  most  part,  a  SW.  course. 
The  Lahn  receives  within  this  duchy  the  £lz,  Ems, 
Aar,  and  Muhl ;  and  joins  the  Rhine  at  Lahnstein, 
being  navigable  as  far  as  Weilburg,  14  leagues 
from  its  mouth.    There  are  no  lakes ;  but  Na^au 
has  a  number  of  mineral  springs,  especially  in  tiie 
Taunus,  where  are  Ems,  Selters,  Schlangenbad, 
and  Wiesbaden,  among  the  most  frequented  spas 
in  Germany.    The  climate  is  cold  in  the  moun- 
tains, particularly  in  the  Westerwald,  but  so  mild 
in  the  sheltered  valleys  that  the  vine  comes  to 
perfection.    The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  in 
the  Rbeingau,  S.  of  Wiesbaden,  is  10^  centr.,  or 
50^  Fah.     Every  part  of  the  duchy  is  healthy. 
The  soil  is  no  where  remarkably  fertile,  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  barren ;  it  is  least  produc- 
tive in  the  N.,  where,  however,  there  are  good 
natural  pastures.    A  portion  of  the  soU  in  W^ter- 
wald  is  volcanic,  consisting  of  basalt  and  lava; 
and  near  Weilburg  are  traces  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano.   Agriculture  is  the  principal  branch  of  in- 
dustry.    The  land  is  mostly  divided  into  small 
parcels,  which  are  not,  however,  farmed  by  their 
actual  proprietors.    The  whole  country,  from  the 
Heidelberg  to  the  Rheingau  and  Hombnrg  moun- 
tains, and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Spessart  (which  tract  includes,  besides  the  S.  part 
or  Nassau,  part  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Frankfort, 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  Bavaria),  presents  one  uniform 
face.    This  plain  is  divided  between  large  forests 
of  the  common  Pixn*  nlvestri$,  occasionally  in- 
terspersed with  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  lai^ 
flat  districts  of  com  and  vegetables,  unrelieved 
by  a  single  tree  or  hedge.    The  open  fields  are 
divided  into  small  patches,  by  the  difference  of 
culture,  which  frequently  denotes  the  boundaries 
of  each  peasant's  little  farm.    The  farms  rarely 
exceed  50  acres :  gentlemen  faxmei%  or  specula- 
tive agriculturists,  are  unknown ;  and  tJie  opposite 
*  extreme,  the  class  of  agricultural  day-labourers,  is 
very  small.    Wheat  is  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the 
huger  rivers ;  but,  on  the  uplands,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats  are  almost  the  only  grains  cultivated,  with 
potatoes;    and   in  the   V^terwald,  buckwheat. 
The  S.  declivities  of  the  Taunils  are  covered  with 
chestnut  woods  and  orchards.     In  the  district 
called  the  Bhangau,  further  S.,  along  the  Rhine 
and  Mayn,  the  culture  of  the  vine  occupies  a  large 
share  of  attention.     The  finest  growths  of  the 
Rhine,  as  Hockheim,  Steinberger,  Kudesheim,  and 
above  aU  Johannisbeig,  come  from  this  duchy,  in 
which  nearly  a  third  part  as  much  land  is  appro- 
priated to  the  culture  of  the  vine  as  in  all  Rhenish 
Fruflsia.    The  soil  of  the  Rheingau  is  thin  and 
sandy;  but  it  is  well  manured,  and  very  produc- 
tive.   The  Hochheim,  properly  so  called,  or  hockf 
is  grown  at  Hochheim,  on  a  little  hill  behind  the 
ancient  deaner>',  on  a  space  of  about  8  acres,  open 
to  the  southern  sun,  and  sheltered  from  N.  winds 
by  the  town.     Each  acre  has  about  4,000  vine 
]^buit8|  valued  at  a  ducat  each ;  and  the  little  hill 
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produces,  in  good  fleasona,  about  12  large  casks 
(timneaux)  of  wine.  A  constant  supply  of  water 
is  afforded  to  the  plants  by  a  small  nvokt,  and 
they  are  protected  from  too  much  wet  by  more^ 
able  wooden  riieds.  But  there  is  another  vioeyan! 
little  inferior  to  the  above ;  and  the  sofroondio^ 
lands  yield  an  abundant  produce,  which,  as  ia 
the  case  of  other  wines,  often  passes  for  die  first 
growths.  The  produce  of  the  Steinberger  vine- 
yard, which  belonged  to  the  suppressed  monaatery 
of  Eberbach,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  grand 
duke,  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Rhenish  wines; 
and,  in  favourable  years,  has  much  sweetness  and 
delicacy  of  flavour.  Flax,  hemp,  fruits,  ho^ 
tobacco,  turnips,  and  chicory,  are  among  the  other 
principal  kinds  of  produce.  The  pastures  are  well 
attended  to,  and  a  good  many  crops  are  grown  for 
fodder,  the  rearing  live  stock  being  an  important 
branch  of  husbandry.  Beea  are  numerous,  and 
game  abounds  in  the  woods.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  silver  are  the  principal  min^  pioducts; 
bovey  coal  also  is  found  in  the  Westerwald,  and 
chalk,  marble,  roofing  slate,  and  potters'  day  else- 
where. Mining  and  forges  are  estimated  to  cm- 
ploy  8,000  workmen.  Working  in  metals  is,  how- 
ever, tile  chief  branch  of  manufacturing  indnstiy; 
the  other  manufactures  are  mostiy  domestic.  Linen 
doths  are  woven  by  the  peasantry  at  their  own 
houses ;  and  some  cotton  cloths,  carpets,  wooUen 
yam  and  hosiery,  morocco  leather,  sieves,  soap, 
and  sealing  wax,  are  made :  few,  however,  of  the 
manufactiued  articles  find  their  way  out  of  the 
duchy,  the  exports  consisting  principally  of  mine- 
ral waters,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  mineral  prodncts, 
and  hardware  and  earthenware. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  florins  {ptdden)  of  60  kmt- 
zera,  containing 4  pfennigs  each ;  the  fl<xin  » li  8^ 
EngL  The  Hessian  morgen  {tteSenurmahufrgn) 
B  about  8-llths  En^l.  acre. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The  lamittaidet  or 
parliament,  of  the  duchy  consists  of  2  chambexs; 
the  first  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  ducal  boow, 
the  heads  of^6  noble  families,  9  representatives  for 
the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and  an  iJlimifced  namber 
of  members  nominated  by  the  duke.  The  second 
chamber  is  made  up  of  24  deputies  elected  by  tbe 
indirect  sufirage  of  all  tax-paying  inbalntsnts. 
The  states  are  convoked  yearly. '  The  press  is  free, 
and  personal  liberty, 'the  right  of  petitiMiing,  and 
eligibility  to  all  public  oflloes  are  privileges  be- 
longing to  ever^  subject.  CivU  justice  is  admin- 
istered in  a  primary  court  in  the  cap.  of  esch  of 
the  28  districts  of  the  duchy;  in  secondary  cooitf 
at  Dillenbuig  and  Usingen ;  and  a  high  court  i^ 
appeal  at  Wiesbaden.  The  principal  criminal  ooorts 
are  at  Wiesbaden  and  Dillenburg.  There  ire 
elementary,  royal,  and  grammar  schools  at  Disz, 
Usingen,  Dillenburg,  Hadamar,  and  Wk^bsden, 
and  a  gymnasium  in  Weilburg,  besides  female 
schools,  many  special  academies,  and  deaf  iD«i 
dumb  and  other  charitable  schools.  The  goTem- 
ment  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  {nomote 
popular  education.  By  an  agreement  with  Hsno- 
ver,  the  university  of  GRittingen  has  been  conan- 
tuted  the  high  school  for  ^e  duchy,  except  in 
Rom.  Cath.  theology,  for  which  students  ie»rt  to 
Marburg,  in  Hesse  CasseL  At  the  census  of  1961, 
there  were  237,953  ProtesUnta,  and  208,842  Booan 
Catholics.  The  revenue,  in  1862,  amoonted  to 
832,947/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  426,4861  Public 
debt,  2,396,300/.  in  1862.  Naseau  holds,  with 
Brunswick,  the  ninth  place  in  the  German  Con- 
federation ;  it  has  two  votes  in  the  foil  ooondl, 
and,  with  Brunswick,  one  in  the  committee.  It 
furnishes  to  the  army  of  the  confedaatkui  a  con- 
tingent of  6,109  men* 
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This  ccfontrjf  like  Hesse,  was  Rnciently  inha- 
bited by  the  Vatti,  The  foander  of  the  reifying 
house  of  Nassau  was  Otho  of  Lauenburg,  brother 
<*t  the  emperor  Conrad  I.  In  1255  two  collateral 
lines  were  formed;  and  the  descendants  of  the 
cider  have  remained  in  possession  of  this  territory ; 
while  those  of  the  yoon^^r  ^Orange- Nassau)  have 
been  seated  on  the' throne  of  Holland. 

NATAL,  a  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  8£.  coast  of  Africa,  between  7^  and  31  degs. 
S.  lat«,  and  2^^  and  81  degs.  £.  long.  It  has  on 
the  N.  the  country  of  the  Zoolu  Kaffirs,  from  which 
it  is  separated  b^  the  Buffalo  and  l^rikela  rivers, 
on  the  £.  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.  the  Umzinkala 
river,  and  W.  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  called 
the  Drakenberg  or  Kathlamba,  running  NN£.  and 
SSW.  from  80  to  100  m.  from  the  coast.  Its  area 
comprises  about  twelve  millions  and  a  half  of  acres, 
and  it  has  a  seaboard  of  150  m.  The  country 
shelves  rapidly  downwards  from  the  mountains 
ijito  the  sea,  having  the  appearance  of  a  hilly  de- 
clivity intenected  by  deep  ravines,  but  along  the 
shore  and  the  rivers  it  is  flat  and  swampy.  The 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  in  part  covered  with 
forest  trees  and  bushes,  and  in  part  bare  and  red, 
owiniE  to  the  prevalence  of  the  iron  ore  which  they 
C(»ntain.  The  lower  grounds  are  everywhere  co- 
vered with  vegetation,  consisting  either  of  the  most 
luxuriant  grass,  or  of  bush  or  scrub.  It  is  well 
watered,  bemg  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and 
streams  which,  rising  in  the  mountains,  pursue 
their  winding  courses  to  the  sea.  In  the  rainy 
seasons  these  are  much  swollen,  and  rush  forwaid 
with  great  violence.  They  have  generally  but  a 
short  course ;  are  frequently  interrupted  by  cata- 
racts; and,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  sand  and 
earth  which  they  carry  down,  they  nave  uniformly 
bars  at  their  mouths,  so  that  they  are  in  great 
measure  useless  for  navigation.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  cultivation;  on  the  alluvial  land, 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  particularly  so, 
producing  laiger  crops  than  grown  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  principal  rocks 
are  granite,  basalt,  slate,  sandstone,  and  shale. 
Iron  ore  is  extremely  abundant ;  coal  also  is  found 
in  dilTerent  localities,  and  might  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity.  The  climate  is  not  too  hot ;  but,  in 
the  summer  months,  the  grass  is  generally  brown 
and  dry,  and  towards  the  8.  frontier  droughts  are 
frequent.  The  district  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
healthy,  and  free  from  the  epidemics  by  which 
most  parts  of  Africa  are  visited. 

Tigers,  hysnas,  wolves,  and  a  few  lions  lurk  in 
the  deeper  ravines,  and  in  the  forests  on  the  moun- 
tains along  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  whence  they 
occasionally  descend  to  pre^  on  the  flocks;  but 
they  are  less  feared,  and  their  ravages  are  of  less 
consequence,  than  might  be  supposed.  The  hip- 
popotamus is  found  in  the  pools  in  the  rivers  m 
the  interior;  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  are  also 
met  with,  though  they  are  less  common  now  than 
formerly.  Game  is  abundant,  comprising  ante- 
lopes, hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges.  Baboons, 
monkeys,  with  sundry  varieties  of  serpents  and 
other  reptiles,  are  among  the  native  animals.  The 
district  IS  in  most  parts  well  suited  for  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  cattle.  Wheat,  barley,  millet,  maize, 
and  beans  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  might 
be  raised  in  any  quantity;  and  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  other  tropical  productions,  are  well 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  cotton  is  of 
verv  good  quality.  Vines,  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons 
have  also  been  introduced,  with  every  reasonable 
success. 

The  principal  harbour  is  that  of  Port  Natal,  lat, 
29°  66'  S.,  long.  80®  41'  K  It  opens  to  the  N., 
and  outside  its  mouth,  which  is  narrow,  is  a  bar 


of  sand,  on  which  there  are  in  ordinary  tides  about 
6  ft  water  at  ebb,  and  about  12  f^.  at  flood ;  but  at 
springs  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  greater.  Within  the 
bar  there  are  from  12  to  16  and  16  ft.  water  at  ebb. 

Natal  was  erected  into  a  colony  in  1856.  It  is 
governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  an 
executive  council,  composed  of  the  chief  justice, 
the  senior  officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  the 
colonial  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  secretary  for  native  affairs ;  and 
a  legislative  council,  composed  of  four  official 
members,  viz.  the  colonial  secretary,  the  treasurer, 
the  attorney-general,  and  the  secretary  for  native 
affairs,  and  12  members  elected  by  the  counties 
and  boroughs.  The  public  revenue  amounted  to 
123,089/.  in  1863,  and  the  expenditure  to  117,000/1 
The  total  value  of  the  imports,  in  1863,  was 
478,333/.,  and  of  the  exports,  168,565/. 

The  colony  of  Natal  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  of  its  discovery  by  Vasco  de  (vama,  the  cele- 
brated Portuguese  navigator,  on  Christmas-day, 
1497.  From  the  time  of  discovery,  but  little  is  to 
be  found  respecting  it  till  1686,  when  a  Dutch 
vessel  was  wrecked  m  the  Bay  of  Natal.  The  un- 
fortunate crew  spent  some  twelve  months  there 
engaged  in  building  a  small  vessel  from  the  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck.  Having  accomplished  their 
task,  they  sailed  for  the  Cape,  leaving  behind 
them  four  Englishmen,  three  of  whom  were  sub- 
sequently taken  off  by  a  Dutch  ship  which  visited 
the  coast.  The  Dutch  formed  a  settlement  in 
1721,  but  soon  abandoned  it. 

In  1824  Lt  Farewell,  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  having  the  previous  year  visited  Natal 
on  an  exploring  voyage,  endeavoured  to  colonise 
it.  Though  the  British  government  declined  to 
recognise  or  aid  him  in  his  plans,  he  induced  some 
twenty  enterprising  individuals  to  join  him  in  this 
undertaking.  On  their  arrival  they  found  Chaka, 
a  powerful  chief,  of  great  talent,  who  had  absorbed 
into  a  nation  under  liis  own  despotic  sway  the  va- 
rious tribes  inhabiting  a  vast  tract  of  country,  at 
the  summit  of  his  power;  he  sanctioned  the  for- 
mation of  a  settlement  by  this  small  band  of  white 
men,  which  was  broken  up  at  his  death,  about 
four  years  later.  The  tnl)es  thus  amalgamated  by 
Chaka  have  been  known  since  under  the  general 
title  of  Zulus. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1837  a  large 
body  of  Dutch  Boers  from  the  Cape  colony,  taking 
offence  at  restrictions  placed  on  them  by  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  regard  to  their  relations  with 
their  coloured  servants,  migrated  to  Natal.  Many 
of  them  were  treacherously  murdered  by  Dirgaan, 
the  Zulu  chief,  the  murderer  of  and  successor  to 
his  brother  Cliaka.  During  the  next  two  years 
the  Zulus  and  the  Boers  waged  war  with  various 
success;  but,  in  1839,  the  Dutch  obtained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  natives. 

In  consequence  of  these  disturbances,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Cape  determined  to  tidce  militaiy  pos- 
session of  the  district,  and  sent  there  a  detachment 
of  troops  for  the  purpose.  This  detachment  was 
shortly  withdrawn,  and  i^ter  the  lapse  of  a  brief 
interval  a  second  force,  under  Captain  Smith,  was 
sent  (1 840) .  These  troops  came  into  collision  with 
the  Dutch  Boers,  were  defeated  by  them,  and  forced 
to  entrench  themselves,  and  were  completely  block- 
aded till  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  force  under 
Colonel  Cloete,  when  a  junction  was  effected  with 
the  garrison  under  Captain  Smith.  The  Boers 
shortly  submitted,  and  on  the  6th  July,  1840,  their 
signed  act  of  submission  was  received  by  Colonel 
Cloete  at  Pietermaritzbuig.  Three  years  after, 
the  district  of  Natal,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
British  government,  was  proclaimed  by  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  to  be  a  part  of  that  colony. 
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NATCHEZ,  a  city  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America, 
state  Mississippi,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  285  m.  above  New  Orieans.  Pop. 
13,o50  in  1860.  The  to^N-n  is  situated  partly  on  a 
bluff  or  high  ground,  about  |  m.  from  the  shore, 
and  150  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river,  but  partly 
also  *  under  the  hill,'  close  by  the  latter.  The 
upper  town  is  laid  out  in  broad  streets,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  shaded  ^Hth  fine 
spreading  trees,  the  whole  havin^i^  an  app^raoce 
of  comfort  and  opulence.  The  pnncipal  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  the  gaol,  academy,  and  a 
number  of  churches,  besides  which  there  are  many 
handsome  private  houses,  with  attached  gardens. 
'  Natchez,'  says  a  traveller,  '  though  occasionally 
very  unhealthy,  from  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of  the 
U.  S.  The  "  pride  of  India"  tree,  shading  the 
streets,  was  in  blossom,  having  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  lilac  than  to  any  other  of  the  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  spiked ;  and 
the  growth  of  these  trees  is  so  rapid,  that  in  a  few 
years  they  completely  embower  a  village,  and  give 
a  delightful  freshness  to  the  landscape.'  A  fine 
esplanade,  100  yds.  wide,  occupies  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  close  in  front  of  the  upper  tovm,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  and  strikmg  view  of  the  river, 
the  rich  counLrv  eastward,  and  the  wide  dismal 
swamp  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
town  '  under  the  hill,  however,  and  that  part  in 
which  the  principal  river  trade  is  carried  on,  is  a 
repulsive  place,  and  is  the  general  resort  of  the 
vilest  characters  from  the  upper  and  lower  country. 
The  houses  are  tenanted  bv  boatmen  and  mulat- 
toes ;  and  on  the  landing-place  are  several  hotels, 
in  which  vice  and  immorality  of  every  kind  are 
unblushingly  displayed.  Dancing  assemblies  for 
the  refuse  of  both  sexes  are  held  in  the  public 
rooms  of  these  houses  almost  every  night ;  and 
there  are  other  rooms  devoted  to  gambling.'  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants ;  and  this  being  one  of  the 
principal  places  above  New  Orleans  for  the  ship- 
ment of  cotton,  the  streets  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year  are  almost  barricaded  with  bales  of  that 
article. 

Natchez  was  formerlv  the  residence  of  the  chief 
of  the  Indian  tribe,  from  which  the  town  was 
afterwards  named.  In  1716,  the  French  formed  a 
settlement  here,  and  established  a  port  called  St. 
Rosalie.  Disputes,  however,  arose  between  the 
natives  and  the  new-comers,  which  ended  in  a 
general  massacre  of  the  latter.  The  French,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  sent  an  army  into  the 
countrv;  and  so  vigorous  were  their  measures, 
that  tne  whole  nation  was  either  exterminated, 
or  sold  as  slaves.  Indian  mounds  and  other 
monuments  are  visible  near  the  town,  as  are  the 
ruins  of  the  French  port. 

NATOLIA,  ANATOLIA,  or  ANADOLI  (a  cor- 
ruption from  'Airar^Aii,  the  East,  or  Levant)  y  a 
peninsula  of  W.  Asia,  anciently  called  Ana 
Minor,  and  now  constituting  a  pachalic  of  Asiatic 
Turkey :  it  extends  between  laL  86^  and  42<^  N., 
and  between  long.  26^  and  42^  E.,  being  bounded 
N.  by  the  Black  Sea,  £.  by  Armenia  and  the 
Euphrates,  S.  by  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  W.  by  the  Archipelago.  Length,  from  C. 
Kaia-buruh  to  the  Euphrates,  670  m. ;  breadth 
from  300  to  440  m. ;  estimated  area,  250,000  so. 
m.,  or  about  l-16th  more  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Pop.  probably  about  4,850,000.  The 
coast-luie  is  irregular,  especially  on  its  W.  and  S. 
sides,  where  it  is  deeply  indented  by  the  Gulfs  of 
Adramyti,  Smjrna,  Kos,  Makry,  Adalia,  and 
Scanderoon.  The  surface  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  high  table-land,  dotted  with  salt 
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lakes,  and  enclosed  by  two  ranges,  detached  from 
the  plateau  of  Armenia,  and  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  N.  and  S.  coasts.  The  latter  of 
these  chains,  the  Mona  Taurut  of  the  ancients, 
and  Sultan-dagh  of  the  Turks,  runs  close  to  tlic 
shore  in  some  parts  of  Karamania,  forming  a 
bluff  precipitous  coast,  intersected  hoe  and  there 
by  narrow  goig^,  through  which  numerous  tor- 
rents run  into  the  sea.  One  of  the  heights,  clo«e 
to  the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  was  ascertained  by  Captain 
Beaufort  to  be  7,800  fL  high ;  but  there  are  aeveral 
summits  in  the  interior,  the  snow  on  whi<^^  de- 
scending one-fourth  the  way  down  tbdr  aiders 
indicates  a  height  of  10,000  f^.,  or  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Mount  Etna.  (Beaufort's  Karamania,  pu 
57.)  The  N.  range  is  much  less  clearly  defined, 
the  only  snow-covered  peak  being  Matad  Ofym- 
pus,  about  25  m.  S.  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  (Con- 
nected with  Olympus  westward  is  the  oelebcatetl 
Mount  Ida,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Troy ;  and 
the  highest  summit  of  which,  called  GaryaruB  by 
Homer,  and  Kaz-dagh  by  the  Turks,  riaea  about 
5,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  About  100  m.  S.  of  Ida 
runs  another  range,  the  Tmoiua  of  antiquity, 
mentioned  by  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Seneca  as  bein<; 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wines  and  rich  metallic 
veins.  The  central  table-land  is  partly  drained  by 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea ;  but  a  lanre 
portion,  lying  N.  and  NW.  the  range  of  Taurus, 
about  240  m.  in  length  by  150  m.  in  breadth,  is 
covered  with  numerous  salt  lakes,  marshes,  and 
rivers,  having  no  visible  outlet.  In  rainy  sea9ons 
these  lakes  overflow,  and,  but  for  the  ridges  that 
cross  the  plain  and  separate  it  into  basins,  woulti 
submerge  nearly  200  sq.  m.  of  the  surface.  The 
larc^t  of  these  is  the  lake  Beishehr,  43  m. 
Wii»\V.  Konieh ;  but  by  far  the  most  curious  in 
the  peninsula  is  the  Tatta  pabu  of  antiquity 
(about  50  m.  N.  Konieh,  and  2,500  ft  above  the 
sea),  the  waters  of  which,  ace.  to  Strabo,  were  sn 
impregnated  with  brine,  that  any  thing  immersed 
in  it  was  soon  covered  with  a  saline  incmstatiou. 
The  Turks  call  it  Tuzla,  and  it  still  fumishea  in 
abundance  the  article  for  which  it  was  anciently 
famous;  but  it  contains  neither  fish  nor  oori- 
chiferous  animals.     (Geng.  Joum.,  x.  299.) 

The  largest  rivers  of  Natolia  flow  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Ualyt,  or  Kizil-Ermak  ('  ^^  River*), 
rises  by  2  branches  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount 
Erdjik  (an.  Argant*),  and  flows  by  a  tortuous 
course  of  about  500  m.,  first  NW.,  and  subse- 
quently NE.,  into  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  is 
about  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at  Pans.  It  ia  the 
largest  river  of  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  ancient  timesi, 
was  considered  the  boundary  between  the  Lydian 
and  Median  kingdoms,  as  well  as  a  natural  divi- 
ding line  of  the  peninsula.  (See  Herod.,  L  72.)  £. 
of  the  Halys  is  the  Iris  (now  the  Jekil  Ermak),  a 
much  smaller  river,  rising  in  the  N.  range  of  the 
table-land,  and  fiowiiig  W.  by  N.  pa^t  Tokat  into 
the  Black  Sea,  about  20  m.  E.  Samsoun  (an. 
Ami$us),  In  the  NW.  part  of  Natolia  is  the 
large  and  celebrated  river  Sanpeuius  (now 
Sakaria),  the  most  distant  source  of  which  is  in 
the  central  plateau,  about  60  m.  SSW.  Angofa ; 
lat.  380  5'  }^.^  long.  82°  3'  S.  After  receiving  nu- 
merous tributaries,  it  turns  northward,  near  the 
modem  town  of  Eski-sher  (an.  Dor^ntm),  and 
flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  about  50  m.  W.  by  S. 
Erekli.  The  three  principal  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Archipelago  are  the'  CSatciw,  the  auro  f^rfridka 
Hermut  of  Viigil  (Gepg.,  iL  187),  now  the  San- 
bat,  the  marshy  CknfMtnu;  at  the  mouth  of  which 
was  the  "Ao-io^  AetMwf  of  Homer  (II.,  ii.  461),  and 
the  Meander  (now  Mendeie),  by  far  the  laigest 
of  the  three,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity,  not  only 
for  the  sinuosities  of  ita  oouzae,  bat  for  the  fertility 
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of  its  vmlleys,  and  the  number  of  flouruhing  cities 
on  its  banks.  It  rises  by  numeroas  sources  in  long. 
3uo  8'  £.,  and  takes  a  general  course,  W.  by  8., 
aoout  220  m.  to  its  mouth,  near  the  ruins  of 
Miletua.  The  rivers  on  the  S.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  little  more  than 
bnioks  or  monntain-torrents ;  and  tlie  Cydnut,  the 
M'ene  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  Cleopatra,  is  at 
present  only  160  ft.  wide,  and  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  smallest  boats.  (Beaufort's  Karamania, 
p.  275.) 

The  geological  formation  of  Natolia  partakes  in 
many  parts  of  a  volcanic  character.  The  high 
re^on  of  Phrygia,  called  KarcucrcavM'inf,  abounds 
with  lava  and  other  substances,  indicating  the 
existence  of  igneous  action  at  some  previous 
T>cnod.  Earthquakes  have  frequently  visited  the 
\v.  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  all  but  demolished 
I.Aodioea,  Aparaea,  Cibotus,  Sardes,  and  other 
cities  of  antiquity;  and  it  has  still  numerous 
thermal  and  sulphureous  springs.  The  most 
general  formation,  however,  \b  of  white  limestone, 
bold  clifls  of  which  rise  in  Karamania,  from  600 
to  700  ft.  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  exhibiting 
the  most  curious  contortions  of  strata.  (Beaufort, 
p.  212,  213.)  On  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula 
the  same  description  of  strata  prevails,  covered 
with  gypsum,  and  in  the  highest  mountains 
ser)>entine  is  found  alternating  with  the  blue 
mountain-limestone.  The  marble  of  Asia  Minor 
Mraa  extensively  used  by  the  wealthy  Romans  in 
I  tuilding  their  houses  an^  villas.  These  mountains 
abound  in  mineral  riches ;  copper  is  wrought  to  a 
coDsiderabie  extent  near  Irebizond,  Saqasoun, 
and  biwas ;  and  the  region  of  the  Chal^bes 

' Heviflsima  quamqnam 

Oehs  Cbalybtun,  dmis  patiena  cui  cnltus  in  arris 
£t  tonat  adflicta  aempo:  domos  Ignea  maasA.* 

Yal.  Flac.  Arg.,  ir.  610. 

is  still  an  important  mining  district  of  the 
peninsula.  Lead  has  been  found  in  several  places, 
though  not  wrou^t;  but  rock-alum  is  procured 
near  Unieh  (an.  ^lue),  and  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

The  climate  of  Natolia,  owing  to  the  varying 
elevation  and  different  aspects  of  its  surface,  will 
ailmit  of  no  general  description.  On  the  central 
plateau,  the  height  of  which,  exclusive  of  moun- 
tains]}, varies  from  2,800  to  8,900  ft.  above  the 
aea,  it  is  cold,  though  salubrious,  and  snow  lies, 
in  many  parts,  for  2  or  8  months  of  winter ;  but, 
in  July  and  August,  the  heat  Ls  often  intense,  and 
rendered  more  oppressive  by  the  tendencv  of  the 
sandy  surface  to  absorb  heaL  On  the  VV.  shores 
the  climate  is  genial,  and  the  soil  very  produc- 
tive ;  but  in  some  parts,  as  at  Smyrna  and  else- 
where, epidemics  are  prevalent,  and  the  plague 
often  makes  great  ravages  among  the  pop.  The 
heat  in.  July  is  stated  by  Mr.  Addison  to  range 
fn>m  84^  to  94^  Fah.  in  the  shade  *,  rain  seldom 
falls,  though  the  want  of  it  is,  in  some  measure, 
compensated  by  heavy  dews.  (Damascus  and 
Palmprra,  i.  820,  821.) '  The  climate  on  the  N. 
side  IS  far  more  temperate,  and  rain  is  frequent. 
The  soil  on  the  coast  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
wines,  olives,  rice,  millet,  and  other  grains;  but 
tillage  is  much  neglected,  irrigation  and  the 
manuring  of  land  being  little  practised.  The  N. 
shores  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  ash,  larch, 
beech  trees,  Ac,  furnishing  abundant  supplies  of 
timber  for  the  Turkish  navy.  The  mountains  of 
Karamania  are  covered  principally  with  pines. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep*  and  goats  gra2e  on  the 
lofty  phiins  of  the  interior;  their  wool  and  hair 
forming  an  important  article  of  commerce  between 
Angora  and  Smyrna. 

Natolia  is  under  a  pasha  or  military  governor, 


to  whom  are  subject  the  respective  begleibegs  of 
Anadoli,  Karamania,  Marash,  Siwas,  and  Trebi- 
zond,  the  country  being  further  subdivided  into 
17  sandjiaks.  I'he  fixed  pop.  consists  principally 
of  Turks  and  Greeks,  with  smaller  numbers  of 
Armenians  and  Jews ;  besides  whom  there  are 
nomadic  tribes,  both  Kurds  and  Turcomans,  em- 
ployed partly  in  pastoral,  but  partly  also  in  ma- 
rauding occupations.  (For  further  particulars  see 
Turkey.) 

Natolia,  which  was  first  called  simply  Asia, 
afterwards  -h  icarit  'Avul,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
more  to  the  E.  n  a*'",  was  called  Ana  proptla 
ot proconsularis  by  the  Romans,  and  did  not  receive 
its  appellation  of  Ada  Minor  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Orusius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
With  respect  to  the  originu  inhabs.  of  this  cele- 
brated peninsula,  we  have  little  information  on 
which  any  reliance  can  be  placed ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Phcenicians  had  settle- 
ments, at  a  very  early  period,  on  its  S.  and  W. 
coasts,  and  that  there  were  frequent  emigrations 
to  it  from  Thrace,  as  well  as  Thessaly,  soon  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  great  Ionian  migration  (com- 
posed of  colonists  from  Attica  and  Achaia)  took 
place  anno  1130  B.C.;  and,  about  80  years  after- 
wards, a  colony  of  Dorians,  from  Megara,  Trcezene, 
and  Argos,  settled  on  the  SW.  coast,  a  little  S.  of 
those  last  mentioned.  Sub.<^equently  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  Greek  colonies,  and  during  the 
existence  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  (which  lasted 
from  a  period  of  obscure  antiquity  down  to  the 
overthrow  of  Crcesus  by  Cyrus,  b.c.  656),  Asia 
Minor  was  overrun  successively  bv  large  bodies  of 
Cimmerians  and  Scythians,  Who,  however,  though 
they  penetrated  as  far  as  Lydia,  and  took  Sardes, 
were  unable  to  secure  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
country.  (Herod.,  L  16.)  The  numerous  revolu- 
tions, mdeed,  caused  both  by  conquest  and  coloni- 
sation, are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  peninsula,  between  four  and 
five  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  comprised 
thirty  different  nations  (c^t^ca).  At  the  fall  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom,  Asia  Minor  was  formed  into  four 
satrapies,  belonging  to  the  Medo-Persian  empire, 
under  which  it  remained  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
though  the  interior  of  the  country,  inhabited  by 
nomadic  tribes,  was  never  fully  subdued.  Not- 
withstanding the  oppressions  of  the  provincial 
govemorst  and  their  occasional  struggles  with  the 
*  Great  King,'  the  Greek  colonists  continued  to 
flourish,  and  they  gradually  spread  themselves 
northward,  along  the  Euxine  Sea,  as  far  as  7Va- 
petua  (now  Trebizond),  and  southward,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
everywhere  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
industry  and  commercial  activity.  In  refinement, 
also,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  they  were 
at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  European 
brethren;  at  all  events,  if  Asia  Minor  have  not 
given  birth  to  great  warriors  and  statesmen,  she 
may  justly  boast  of  the  all  but  unrivalled  excel- 
lence of  her  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  and  musicians.  In  poetrv  she 
lays  claim  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Alcseus, 
and  Nicander;  in  philosophy  to  Thales,  Pytha- 
goras, Anaxagoras,  Bias,  and  Pittacus;  and  in 
history  to  Hecat«us,  Hellanicus,  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  The 
Macedonian  succeeded  the  Persian  dominion 
anno  881  B.C. ;  from  which  time,  during  nearly 
two  centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  subject  to  many 
vicissitudes  consequent  on  the  changing  fortunes 
of  Alexander's  successors  and  their  descendants, 
as  well  as  the  formation  of  several  minor  kingdoms 
(as  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Ac.)  under  native  princes. 
During  the  oeutuiy  immediately  preceding  the 
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Chrifltiiin  era  the  various  parts  of  the  peninsula 
fell,  one  by  one,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
under  wh6m  it  formed  a  proconsulship ;  and  it 
attained,  during  their  dominion,  not  only  its  most 
uniform  and  settled,  but  also  its  most  prosperous 
state;  a  fact  sufficiently  proved  by  the  number 
of  large  cities  built  or  embellished,  and  the  great 
works  undertaken  and  completed,  during  the 
early  period  of  the  empire.  The  decline  of  the 
Roman  power  exposed  the  peninsula  to  fresh 
invasions  from  the  E. ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  8th  century  the  Mohammedans  began  to 
settle  themselves  on  its  £.  borders.  At  the  period 
of  the  first  crusade  they  had  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  reduced  it  to  a  state  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  in  which  we  find 
it  at  the  present  day,  except  that  it  was  more 
populous.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  crusaders  in 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  was  overrun  by 
the  Tartar  hordes  under  Timour  after  the  battle 
of  Angom  (1402  a.d.)  ;  but  neither  produced  any 
permanent  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

KAIJMBURG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
distr.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Soale,  25  m.  S. 
Halle,  and  28  m.  SW.  Leipsic,  on  the  railway 
from  Halle  to  Eisenach.  Pop.  14,352  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  vale,  and  is 
tolerably  well  built,  having  several  good  and 
wide  streets,  with  3  suburbs.  Its  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  citadel,  tovm  hall,  and  arsenal, 
a  noble  Gothic  cathedral,  5  Calvinistic  churches, 
2  orphan  asylums,  6  hospitals,  a  poor-house, 
gymnasium,  and  trade  schooL  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  superior  and  ordinary  tribunal  for  the  circle,  a 
council  for  do.,  and  board  of  taxation.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  and 
shoes,  and  laige  chemical  works.  The  2  annual 
fairs  of  Naumbuig  were  formerly  much  celebrated, 
but  have  recently  declined  in  importance. 

Naumbuzg  is  celebrated  in  history  as  having 
been  besie^^  in  1482  by  the  Hussites,  under 
Procopius.  This  general,  irritated  by  the  resis- 
tance of  the  inhab.,  made  a  vow  to  put  them  all 
to  the  sword,  but  was  deterred  from  hu  purpose  by 
the  earnest  supplications  of  the  children  of  the 
town,  who  came  out  in  procession  and  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet.  The  anniversary  of  this 
event  (called  the  KwderftA,  or  ^Children's 
Fete,)  is  still  celebrated  on  the  28th  July,  and  has 
furnished  Kotzebae  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
best  nlavBk 

NAUPLIA,  or  NAPOLI  DI  ROMANIA,  a 
city  and  sea-port  of  Greece,  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
Morea,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bav  of  its  own 
name,  5  m.  SE.  Akos,  58  m.  WSW.  Athens.  Pop. 
12.400  in  1861.  The  town,  which  stands  on  the 
NE.  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  tabular  summit,  and  is 
built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  since  the  war  of 
independence. 

It  now  comprises  several  wide  streets,  regularly 
laid  out,  and  lined  with  good  houses,  in  the  Euro- 
pean style ;  some  of  which,  for  size  and  el^^ice, 
might  pass,  in  Greece,  for  minor  palaces.  The 
principal  public  biuldings,  besides  the  churches, 
are  a  roval  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  Count 
Capo  d'f  stria,  and  a  new  court  of  justice,  called  the 
BovAtWpioi'.  The  shops  are  well  stored  with  pro- 
vbions  and  other  articles,  and  there  are  numerous 
caf(^  about  the  port,  and  in  the  chief  thoroughfares. 
A  quay  faces  the  harbour,  which  is  commanded  by 
the  ancient  Fort  Palamedi,  one  of  the  strongest 
castles  in  Greece :  at  its  foot  is  a  stone  aqueduct, 
from  which  the  town  is  well  supplied  ¥rith  water. 
Nauplia  possesses  one  of  the  laig^est  government 
dockyards  in  Greece,  and  extensive  storehouses. 
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Its  trade  is  very  considerable,  the  principal  exporta 
being  oil,  wine,  gall-nuts,  wax,  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton ;  while  the  imports  comprise  com,  manu- 
factured and  colonial  goods,  with  timber.  The 
commerce  is  principally  carried  on  in  Greek  bot- 
toms. The  roadstead  of  Xauplia  is  W.  of  the  town, 
in  8  and  9  fathoms ;  but  within  the  harbour  there 
are  only  2^  fathoms,  and  in  entering  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mid-channel,  to  avoid  a  shoal  of  6  fL 
water. 

Nauplia  is,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
well  provided  with  hterary  establishments.  They 
comprise  a  military  academy,  school  for  the  middle 
classes,  circulating  library,  several  book  societies, 
two  lithographic  establishments,  and  five  pin  ting- 
houses,  one  of  which  is  the  property  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  exclusively  employed  in  printing 
their  official  paper.  The  pop.  of  Nauplia  com- 
prises a  considerable  numbcsr  of  Germans,  French, 
and  Italians :  house-rent  is  high,  and  the  rate  of 
living  is  not  much  cheaper  than  at  Pazb  or  Nafdes. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  mia&ma 
from  the  neighbouring  marshes  in  summer,  and 
the  cold  searcning  NE.  winds  Uiat  prevail  doling 
winter*,  the  town  has  likewise  been  Irequeotly 
ravaged  by  the  plague. 

The  ancient  Nauplia  was  the  port  and  anenal 
of  Argos  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Gredan 
history;  but  it  was  deserted  and  in  ruins  whoi 
visited  by  Pausanias,  who  noticed  the  vestiges 
of  its  walls  and  docks  (AtfiicVcc),  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  a  fountain  called  Canatbus,  still 
exbting.  The  inhabs.  had  been  expelled  several 
centuries  before  by  the  Argives,  on  suspicion  of 
having  favoured  the  Spartans,  who  in  consequence 
received  them  into  their  territory,  and  established 
them  at  Methone  in  Messenia.  The  town  revived 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  was  occupied 
in  the  13th  centurv  by  the  Venetians,  who  made 
it  their  chief  settlement  in  the  Morea.  It  was 
taken  by  Sultan  Soljrman  in  1537,  but  was  soon 
afberwards  recovered ;  nor  did  the  Venetians  finally 
lose  possession  of  it  till  the  treaty  of  Paaaarovitx 
in  1718  secured  it  to  the  Porte,  which  retained  it 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence. 
Nauplia  was  the  seat  of  Uie  new  government 
from  1829  to  1834,  when  it  was  tnmafecied  to 
Athens. 

NAVAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  oo.  Meath,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black- 
water  with  the  Bovne,  26  m.  N.  by  W.  Dublin,  on 
the  railway  from  f)ublin  to  Kells.  Pop.  8,855  in 
1861.  The  town  has  a  par.  church,  a  Kom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  convent,  an  endowed  grammar-school, 
a  national  school,  a  preparatory  Roman  Catholic 
college,  with  a  chapel,  court-house,  bridewell, 
fever  hospital,  the  infirmary  for  the  county,  and 
cavalry  barracks.  At  one  end  of  the  town  is  a 
large  rath  or  mote.  Owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Boyne  navigation  to  Drogheda,  and  the  railway 
to  Dublin,  Navan  has  become  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  especially  for  agricultural  produce.  It 
has  also  com  and  flour  muls,  paper  milis,  distil- 
leries, and  a  tanner}'.  The  old  corporation  sent  2 
mema.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when 
it  waa  disfranchised.  Markets  on  Wedn^ia>-s: 
fairs  on  Easter  and  Trinity  Monday,  the  2iid 
Mondav  in  September,  and  the  lat  Monday  in 
December. 

NAVARINO,  a  town  and  sea  port  of  Greece,  on 
the  SW.  coast  of  the  Morea,  136  m.  SW.  Athens, 
and  92  m.  S.  by  W.  Patras.  Popw  2,351  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  on  the  S.wde  of  a  fine  semicir- 
cular bay  of  the  same  name,  and  ia  surroonded  by 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel,  placed  on 
a  lofty  rock.  Streets  narrow,  steep,  and  irregular, 
lined  with  anally  mean-looking  houaea,  chiefly  of 
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•tc»e,  cemented  widi  mud,  and  encumbered  in 
many  places  with  the  fallen  ruins  of  fonner  habi- 
tations. At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bay  are 
the  remains  of  Navariuo  Vecchio,  consisting  of  a 
fort  covering  the  summit  of  the  hilly  peninsula  of 
Ojtyphasium,  on  the  S.  slope  of  which  once  stood 
the  ancient  Fylo§»  The  long  rocky  island  of 
Spha^^  (an.  Sphacteria)  stretches  about  4  m.  from 
N .  to  S.  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  forming  a 
kind  of  natural  breakwater  for  its  protection  from 
the  hea\*y  seas  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  in 
from  the  W.  The  entrance  is  at  the  S.  side  of  the 
ialand,  and  the  bay  is  one  of  the  finest  asylums  for 
shipping  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  water  to 
float  the  largest  ships,  and  good  holding  ground. 
Ships  usually  moor  about  ^  m.  from  the  modem 
town,  or  behind  the  island  of  Marathonisi,  near  the 
centre  of  the  harbour.  The  circular  lagoon,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  harbour,  directly  £.  Navarino  Yec- 
chio,  abounds  with  fish ;  but,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
either  b^'  Thucydides  or  Pausanias,  it  is  probably 
of  modern  formation. 

The  ancient  Pylos,  one  of  those  towns  that 
claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Nestor  (called  by 
Homer  NiyAifMv  a<rTv),  was  deserted  by  its  inhab. 
after  the  Messenian  war.  When  the  town  was 
restored,  we  have  no  information ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  it  was  inhabited,  and  comprised, 
among  other  monuments,  a  temple  of  Mmerva 
Corypnasia,  and  a  monument  of  Nestor.  ^See 
Pans.  Mess.,  36,  (quoted  by  Leake,  i.  413.)  'fhe 
ishuid  of  Sphactena,  which  Thucvdides  (iv.  85— 
38)  has  described  as  '  desert,  pathless,  and  covered 

with  wood '  (vAm^ik  re  cai  arfufiifi  watra  xfw  «pi|fit«f ), 

is  celebrated  in  the  histoi^  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  lAcedieroo- 
nians  after  the  defeat  of  their  fleet  by  the  Athenians, 
under  Demosthenes.  They  were  detained  here 
durins  72  days,  and  were  at  length  compelled  to 
give  tnemselves  up  as  prisoners,  and  to  surrender 
their  fleet  in  pledge  of  their  fidelity  to  their  en- 
gagement. The  battle  which  preceded  this  block- 
ade took  place  in  the  bay  of  Pyio»f  or  Navarino, 
which  has  also  obtained  celebrity  in  modem  times, 
during  the  late  war  of  independence,  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  (October  20, 1827)  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Kussia, 
under  Sir  £.  Codrington,  over  the  Turoo-Egyptian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Notwitli- 
Btanding  the  great  preponderance  of  force  and 
science  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  the  Turoo- 
Egyptian  fleet  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but 
in  the  end  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  A 
convention  was  soon  after  entered  into,  by  which 
the  Turks  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea ;  and  this 
battle  finally  led  to  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
Porte  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  in  the  treaty 
of  Adiianople,  in  1829. 

NAVARRE  (Sp.  iVovarra),  an  ancient  province 
of  Spain,  on  the  N£.  aide  of  the  peninsula,  bounded 
N.  by  France  and  the  Pvrenees,  E.  by  Aragon,  S. 
by  did  Castile,  and  W.  hy  the  Basque  provinces. 
Greatest  length  from  SW.  to  NE.,  75  m. ;  breadth, 
about  50  m.  Area,  2,440  sq.  m.  Pop.  297,422  in 
1857.  The  surface  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
subordinate  mountain  ranges,  running  southward 
finim  the  main  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees ;  but  tlie  S. 
part  of  the  prov.,  near  the  Ebro,  has  some  exten- 
sive and  fruitful  valleys.  The  principal  summits 
within  the  limits  of  the  prov.  are  Altobiscar,  5,380 
ft.  high;  Adi,  5,218  ft. ;  and  3  others  rising  above 
8,000  ft.  firom  the  sea.  The  highest  points  of  the 
F^nees,  however,  aie  consid^ably  to  the  £.  in 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  The  principal  passes 
over  the  Pyrenees  from  Navarre  into  Iiranoe  are, 

Ceeding  eastward,  those  of  Verra,  Maya,  and 
cesvafies,  the  last  of  which  is,  according  to 


Bory  St,  Vincent,  5,771  fk.  above  the  sea.    The 
mountains  are  chiefly  of  transition  and  secondary 
foraiation,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
rock  called    Pyrenean   limestone.     Jasper   and 
marbles,  also,  occur  in  large  beds ;  and  there  are 
several  iron  mines,  besides  one  of  copper.    Rock- 
salt  is  quarried  at  Valtierra,  near  the  Ebro,  and 
the  yearly  returns  amount  to  12,000  arrobas :  the 
prov.,  also,  comprises  numerous  thermal  springs. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Aragon,  Zidacos,  and  Arga, 
uniting  their  waters  in  one  channel,  which  falls  into 
the  Ebro  opposite  Alfaro.    The  only  river  flowing 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscav  is  the  Bidassoa,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  forming  the  Val  de  Bastau, 
and  has  a  course  ENE.  of  about  45  m.,  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Fuenterrabia.    The  climate  of  the 
mountainous  districts  is  very  severe  in  winter,  and 
not  genial,  even  in  summer ;  but  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Ebro  and  Aragon  the  temperature  is  much 
higher,  and  the  climate  delightful,  as  well  as 
healthy.    The  forest  trees  of  the  Pyrenees  consist 
chiefly  of  the  pine,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
sent  down  the  Ebro  to  Zaragoza  and  other  places ; 
but  there  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  beeches, 
deciduous  oaks,  and  chestnut  trees ;  and  no  prov. 
furnishes  so  good  a  supply  as  Navarre  of  useful 
building  timl^r.    The  wild  animals  of  the  moun- 
tains are  wolves,  wild  boars,  foxes,  and  wild  cats  ; 
game  is  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  prov.    Pas- 
turage is  extensively  followed,  especially  in  the 
N.  custricts ;  and  tfie  stock  at  the  last  general 
census  included  43,636  oxen,  4,616  calves,  25,760 
mules,  629,500  sheep.  69,500  ^ts,  and  31,760 
hogs,  the   produce  or  wool  bemg  estimated   at 
56,490  arrobas  (12,609  cwt.).    The  higher  part  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  is  bleak, 
cold,  and  unsuitable  for  tiUage;  but  the  plains 
near  the  Ebro  have  a  rich  productive  soil,  well- 
watered  by  numerous  streamlets  connected  with 
the  larger 'rivers.    The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  oats.    Hemp  and  flax  are  also 
raised,  with  oil  and  wine.    About  the  half  of  the 
latter,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  wool,  and  about 
30,000  bushels  of  com,  are  exported  chiefly  to 
France  in  return  for  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  and 
colonial  produce.    Cyder  Lb  made  in  the  Val  de 
Baztan,  and  liquorice  is  raised  in  the  S.  districts 
for  exportation.    Agriculture,  however,  is  much 
neglected.    Manufactures  are  also  inconsiderable, 
including  only  those  that  are  most  indispensable, 
and  some  distilleries.    The  intercourse  with  the 
adjoining  provs.  is  maintained  by  the  Northern 
of  Spain  railway,  and  by  the  canal  of  Aragon, 
running  from  Tudela  to  Zaragoza.    The  great  road 
from  Pamplurfa  to  Madrid  is  little  inferior  to  the 
modem  roads  of  England. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  still  governed  by 
its  separate  laws,  and  has,  nominally  at  least, 
the  same  constitution  which  it  enjoyed  when  it 
was  a  separate  monarchy;  but  its  cortes,  or  estates, 
have  not  met  since  1713,  and  cannot  be  convoked 
without  the  authority  of  the  crown.  A  council, 
however,  representing  the  cortes,  sits  permanently 
at  PampluSa,  decides  on  the  method  of  raising 
the  revenue,  Axes  the  tariff,  and  exercises  other 
commercial  privileges.  The  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  the  viceroy,  who  presides  at  the  royal 
council  {Qnuejo  Real)^  consisting  of  six  judges, 
an  attorney-general,  and  4  akadesi  this  is  the 
highest  tribunal  for  dvil  and  criminal  causes.  The 
inhabitants  of  Navarre  are  tall  and  strongly  built, 
resembling  the  Biscavans  in  independence  of 
spirit,  attachment  to  their  religion,  and  jealonspr 
of  their  ancient  national  privileges.  Castilian  is 
the  general  language  of  Navarre,  but  the  Basque 
is  spoken  in  the  N.  and  W.  districts. 

Navazre  is  divided  into  17  partidoif  which  are 
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Hfrain  subdivided  into  74  merindadesj  or  districts; 
nnd  the  kingdom  comprises  9  cities,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Pampluna,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment, Tudela,  the  once  royal  city  of  011te,and 
Estella. 

Thfri  nhab.  of  Navarre,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, were  called  Fa«ccmes,  in  common  with  those 
in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and 
"were  faithful  subjects  of  the  empire  till  the  close 
of  the  5th  century,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Visigoths,  under  whose  sway  they  remained 
between  200  and  300  years.  The  Arabs  overran 
the  country  in  the  8th  century,  but  were  unable 
to  efiect  its  conquest*  Inigo,  count  of  Bigorres, 
havmg  been  elected  king  in  the  9th  century,  the 
crown  remained  upwards  of  5  centuries  in  his 
family,  till  in  1590  it  became  united,  through 
intermarriage,  with  that  of  France,  the  title  of 
whose  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
(with  the  exception  of  Napoleon)  to  that  of 
Charles  X.,  was  *  King  of  France  and  Navarre.' 
In  1512,  however,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all 
the  country  S.  of  the  PjTenees  to  the  crown  of 
Spain ;  so  that  only  the  small  portion  N.  of  that 
chain  remained  annexed  to  the  i  rench  monarchy : 
this  formed  the  prov.  of  Beam  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  is  at  present  mcluded  in  the  d^p.  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees. 

NAXIA  (an  iVaroi),  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  the  largest  of  the  group  called  the 
Cyclades,  about  5  m.  £.  Pares,  ita  cap.  of  the  same 
name  being  in  laL  87°  7'  N.,  long.  35©  26'  E. 
Shape,  ov^:  circuit,  about  48  m. :  area,  106  sq. 
in.  Pop.  13,230  in  1861.  The  coast  is  much  in- 
dented and  precipitous,  especially  on  the  N£. 
side ;  and  the  surface  is  very  uneven,  comprising 
several  high  mountains  of  primitive  formation,  on 
which  are  superimposed  strata  of  ^uwack^  and 
mountain  limestone :  the  culminating  point  of  the 
island,  ancientlv  called  the  hiU  of  Zeus  (3,310  ft. 
high),  is  called  Zia:  it  attained  some  celebrity 
from  its  containing  a  casern  or  grotto,  to  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Baccnantes  came  to 
celebrate  their  mysteries  and  festivals.  Emery 
is  wrought  in  one  part  of  the  island.  Large  flocks 
of  sheep  feed  on  the  mountain  sides;  but  both 
their  wool  and  flesh  are  of  inferior  quality.* 

Naxia  has  few  large  trees,  but  is  pretty  thickly 
covered  with  lemon  trees,  myrtles,  oleanders, 
thorny  brooms,  the  arbutus  and  labdanum  plant, 
atracfyKs  gnmmiferti,  the  produce  of  which  is 
chewed  by  the  natives,  and  various  kinds  of  le- 
guminous plants,  besides  the  olive,  fig,  and  viae, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  wine, 
however,  though  characterised  by  Athenieus  as 
'  the  nectar  of  the  gods,'  is  now  of  very  indifferent 
quality,  owing  to  the  want  of  care  in  its  prepara-' 
tion.  The  oil,  also,  is  inferior  to  that  produced  in 
most  of  the  other  islands.  The  island  was  famous 
in  antiquity  for  its  fertility,  but  agriculture  is  now 
so  much  neglected  that  the  com  raised  is  sufiident 
only  for  six  months'  consumption  of  the  inhab. 
Vegetables,  however,  are  so  abundant,  that  consi- 
derable quantities  are  sent  to  Syra.  Lime  juice, 
also,  is  exported,  chiefly  to  Russia.  In  the  S.  of 
the  island  is  a  small  salt-pan,  from  which  the  cap. 
is  supplied  with  salt.  The  island  abounds  with 
game,  and  field-sports  constitute  a  favourite  occu- 
pation of  the  inhab. 

Naxia,  the  cap.  of  the  island,  occupies  an  emi- 
nence close  to  Uie  sea  on  the  W.  coast  (which  is  the 
only  part  accessible  to  shipping),  and  has  4,000 
inhab.  Its  narrow  streets,  lined  with  dilapidated 
houses,  exhibit  a  profusion  of  marble ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  dwelling  in  which  there  are  not 
ancient  inscriptions  or  other  monuments.  A  castle, 
built  by  the  Venetians,  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
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hill  above  the  town.  The  principal  mnains  tAih% 
ancient  Naxos  are  a  gate  belonging  to  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  on  a  lofty  crag,  an  aqueduct,  and  a 
jetty  now  under  water,  but  still  distinguishable 
in  calm  weather.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek 
and  Latin  archbishop,  and  there  are  several  churches 
and  convents  belonging  to  both  religitMis^  The 
harbour  of  Naxia,  caUed  the  Porto  i^^ine  od  ac- 
count of  the  salt  collected  there,  is  exposed  to  the 
N.  and  NW.  winds,  and  being  almost  surroanded 
by  hidden  rocks,  is  unfit  for  the  anchorage  of  large 
ships.  The  island  comprises  40  villj^es;  and 
there  are  numerous  country- houses,  forming  the 
residences  of  the  nobles  and  gentrv. 

Naxos  (which,  according  to  Piiny,  was  called 
at  different  times  Strongyle,  Dia,  Dionyaas,  and 
Callipolis)  was  probably  first  colonised  by  Cariana. 
The  Naxians  were  among  the  most  steadfast  oppo- 
nents of  Persian  aggression,  and  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  Persians  a^^lnst 
this  island  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  led  to 
the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  states.  Soon  aflerwards, 
Naxos  was  conquered  by  the  Persian  fleet  noder 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  who  destroyed  the  city  and 
enslaved  its  inhabitants.  (Herod.,  v.  28.  vil  96.) 
The  Naxians,  however,  had  sufficiently  reoorcred 
7  years  afterwards  to  enable  them  to  furnish  4 
well-equipped  triremes  for  the  fleet  at  Salamis^ 
The  Athenians,  even  in  the  time  of  Ptsistntns, 
claimed  them  as  colonial  dependents;  and.  After 
the  Persian  war,  they  deprived  them  of  their 
liberty.  Naxos  was  celebrated  in  ancient  mytho- 
logy lor  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  island.  It  became  tributary 
to  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  146  b.cC 
but  was  ceded  by  Mark  Antony  to  the  Rhodians 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  island  was  aft^- 
wards  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  eastern 
empire,  and  subsequently  became  the  pocfoesaioa 
of  the  Venetians,  and  the*  cap.  of  a  dukedom  which 
embraced  most  of  the  other  Cyclades.  At  len^h, 
in  the  reign  of  Selim  II.  (a.d.  1570)  it  was  united 
to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Turks,  however, 
allowed  the  inhab.  to  retain  their  ancient  laws  and 
government,  contenting  themselves  with  occaaion- 
ally  sending  a  waiwode  to  collect  the  land-tax  and 
customs.  It  now  forma  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

NAZARETH,  or  NASSARA,  a  small  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre,  cele- 
brated as  having  been  the  residence,  during  his 
youth,  of  the  founder  of  Christianity ;  17  m.  ESE. 
Acre,  and  70  m.  N.  by  E.  Jerasalem.  Popw  estim. 
at  3,000,  of  whom  500  are  Turks,  and  the  rest 
Christians.  It  stands  on  the  W.  slope  of  a  delight^ 
ful  valley,  encompassed  by  rocky  mountains  m  no 
great  height,  which  rise  round  it  like  the  edge  of  a 
shell,  as  if  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  The  houses 
are  mostly  wretched  stone  cottages,  with  mud 
floors  and  roofs;  nor  does  it  com  prise  any  thing 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a  Latin  church  and  con- 
vent, with  two  other  churches,  belonging  respect- 
ively to  the  Maronites  and  Greek  Cathoucs.  The 
Turks  also  have  a  mosque,  erected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  Latin  convent, 
belonging  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Terra  Santa, 
at  the  £.  end  of  the  village,  is  aspacioiis  and  com- 
modious building  of  stone,  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  which  enclose  a  church,  cells  for  the  friars, 
and  extensive  accommodation  for  pilgrims  and 
travellers.  The  church,  called  that  of  the  Annon- 
ciation,  is  an  ill-proportioned  and  gaudily  orna- 
mented building,  said  to  occupy  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  the  house  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  stood  before  its  miraculous  removid  to  Loretto. 
The  columns  and  interior  walls  are  hung  round 
with  silk  damask,  and  there  axe  two  tolerably  good 
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oigana.  Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  descent  to 
a  subterranean  cave,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  said 
to  have  lived,  and  which  is  divided  into  small 
fcrottoes,  pointed  out  as  her  kitchen,  parlour,  and 
bed-n>om  I  Ucre  also  are  two  granite  columns,  each 
2  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  about  8  ft.  apart,  which 
are  supfXMed  to  occupy  the  very  places  where  the 
Angel  and  the  Viigin  stood  at  the  precise  moment 
of  the  Annunciation.  The  innermost  pillar  is 
broken  through,  above  the  pedestal,  and,  although 
it  touchy  the  roof,  it  is  represented  to  be  seif- 
bupported  in  the  air.  '  The  fact,  however,'  is, 
>ay8  Dr.  Clarke,  '  that  the  capital,  and  a  piece  of 
the  shaft  of  a  grey  granite  pillar,  have  been  fast- 
ened on  to  the  roof  of  the  cave :  so  clumsily,  also, 
in  the  rest  of  the  hocus-pocus  contrived,  that  what 
lA  shown  for  the  lower  fragment  of  the  same  pillar 
i.i  not  of  the  same  subisitauce,  but  of  Cipoliuo  mar- 
ble.' (Travels  in  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land,  iv. 
170.)  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  sick, 
(luring  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  to  resort 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  rubbuig  themselves 
against  the  pillars,  believing  thus  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain cure ;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  railing 
has  been  formed  to  exclude  the  patients,  wlio, 
however,  still  flock  round  in  hopes  of  relief  from 
being  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Different  inter- 
esting localities  are  pointed  out  to  the  pilgrims, 
buch  as  Joseph's  workshop,  enclosed  in  a  small 
chapel,  the  synagogue  in  which  Christ  explained 
the  celebrated  passage  of  Isaiah  ^Luke  iv.  lG-22), 
the  table  on  which  Jesus  ate  his  last  meal  pre- 
viously to  his  final  departure  for  Jerusalem  ;  and 
even  the  precipice,  or  *  brow  of  the  hill,*  to  which 
they  led  him,  *  that  they  might  cast  him  down 
headlong.'  (Luke  iv.  29.)  Here,  however,  as  at 
Jerusalem,  fancy,  and  the  desire  of  imposing  on 
the  credulity  of  the  devotees,  have  had  a  far 
greater  shore  in  fixing  these  localities,  than  any 
regard  for  authenticitv.  The  chamber  containing 
t-.ie  fictitious  mensa  Christi  is  the  favourite  resort 
cf  all  pilgrims,  Turks  as  well  as  Christians ;  and 
to  Rom.  Catholics,  who  say  the  Paternoster  and 
Ave  &Iaria  in  it,  the  Pope  grants  a  plenary  indul- 
gence of  seven  years!  The  present  inhabs.  of 
Xozoxeth  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weavers, 
employed  in  rural  pursuits.  Com  is  raised  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  by  the 
monks  of  Terra  Santo^  who  are  the  chief  farmers ; 
and  a  small  portion  of  it  is  sent  to  Acre,  which  is  the 
chief  source  of  supply  for  the  town.  The  pasturage 
of  cattle  and  goats,  also,  is  extensively  pursued, 
from  the  milk  of  which  is  made  a  large  quantity 
of  butter  and  cheese,  both  of  indifferent  quality. 
(Turner's  Levant,  ii.  130.) 

Nazareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  it  was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and 
afterwards  of  the  N.  portion  of  Palestine,  called 
iialilee,  and  was  held  in  so  little  esteem  by  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  as  to  give  rise  to  the  exclama- 
tion, *  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?' 
(John  i.  46.)  It  owes  ita  entire  celebrity  to  the 
circumstance  of  having  been  the  residence  of  Jesus 
Christ  almost  from  his  birth  to  the  commencement 
of  hia  ministrations.  Here  the  an^el  Gabriel  an- 
nounced to  the  Virgin  the  approaching  birth  of  the 
Saviour;  thither  the  holy  family  returned  83 days 
after  his  birth  at  Dethlehem ;  and  during  his  in- 
fancy, spent  in  the  house  of  Joseph  the  carpenter, 
*  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled 
with  wisdom,  and  increasing  in  ravour  with  God 
and  man.'  (Luke  ii.  40,  52.)  Christ  preached 
here  'the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,*  imme- 
diately after  the  temptation ;  and  found,  from  the 
uniavourable  manner  in  which  he  was  received, 
that  '  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country.' 
Ilia  heorcis  were  filled  with  wrath,  rose  up,  thrust 
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him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  to  a  precipice  to 
destroy  him ;  but  he,  passing  through  the  midst 
of  them,  went  his  way  (Luke  iv.  i8-80) ;  and 
thenceforward  Capernaum  seems  to  have  been  his 
general  residence,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  occasionally  vimted  Nazareth  to  see  his 
mother  and  the  members  of  her  family. 

NEAGH  (LOLGll),alakeof  Ireland, the  largest 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  centre  of  the  proy. 
of  Ulster,  having  N.and  £.  thecounty  of  Antrim, 
SE.  Down,  by  which  it  is  merely  touched,  S. 
Armagh,  W.  Tyrone,  and  NW.  Londonderry.  It 
is  about  17  m.  in  length,  by  about  9  m.  in  breadth ; 
occupying,  inclusive  of  Lough  Beg  (2,561  ^  acres), 
which  is  joined  to  it,  an  area  of  (>l,ti26  Irish,  or 
99,823|  Ktatute  acres,  at  ordinar}'  high  water-mark. 
It  is  fed  by  several  rivers  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, while  the  Lower  Bann  is  the  only  channel 
through  which  its  refiuent  waters  find  a  paseiage  to 
the  sea.  Though  by  far  the  largest,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Irish  lakes.  Its 
shores  consist  mostly  either  of  a  level  strand,  or 
marshy  border,  liable  to  f«equent  floods ;  and  are 
of  course  deficient  in  those  varied  banks,  and  bold 
promontories,  without  which  such  extensive  sheeta 
of  water  want  pictiuresque  effect,  except  when 
their  uniformity  is  broken  by  islands ;  and  of  these 
there  are  only  two  small  and  uninteresting  ones  in 
this  lake.  Frequent  squalls  and  want  or  shelter 
render  its  navigation  rather  dangerous  for  sailing 
vessels ;  but  these  inconveniences  will  most  pro- 
bably be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
packets.  The  mean  level  of  Lough  Neagh  is  about 
38  ft.  aboye  that  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  said  that 
nearly  10,000  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  its  banks, 
now  aimually  flooded,  might  be  made  available  for 
agricultural  purposes,  by  the  outlay  of  a  moderate 
sum  on  the  removal  of  some  obstructions  in  the 
channel  of  the  Lower  Bonn.  Its  waten  ore  cele- 
brated for  their  petrifying  quality. 

NEATH,  or  NEDb  (the  an.  Nidum  of  Anto- 
nine's  Itin.),  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  S.  VVales,  co.  Glamorgan,  and  hund. 
its  own  name,  on  the  Neath  (crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge),  7  m.  ENE.  Swansea,  and  159  m.  W. 
by  N.  London.  Pop,  of  pari,  bor.,  6,810  in  1861.  The 
town,  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  is  poor  in  appearance :  the  streetji 
are  narrow,  and  badly  paved ;  there  are  few  ^ood 
houses,  but  the  cottages  of  the  poor  extend  irre- 
gularly beyond  the  town,  particularly  on  the  Car- 
diff road.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  modem 
building,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  used  for  a 
corn-market :  a  church,  with  a  lofty  square  tower, 
and  six  places  of  wonihip  for  dissenters,  are  the 
only  otlicr  public  edifices.  There  are  two  na- 
tional schools,  two  Sunday  schools,  and  two  infant 
schools. 

Neath  Is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  extensive  copper,  iron,  and  coal  district,  arid  it 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  great  smelting- 
houses  and  foundries  that  have  b^n  established 
round  it,  chiefly  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  The 
commerce  of  Neath  is  very  considerable,  and  has 
been  steadily  increasing  for  some  years ;  but  though 
vessels  of  300  tons  can  get  up  to  the  town,  the 
trade  is  generally  carried  on  by  barge-communi- 
cation with  Britton  Ferry,  which  is  about  2^  m. 
lower  down  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  Neath 
by  a  canal  runnin|^  northward,  12  m.  higher  up 
the  valley.  By  Bntton  Ferry,  in  fact,  Neath  acta 
as  the  vent  of  all  the  mineral  districts  connected 
with  the  vale.  Another  canal  joins  the  last-men- 
tioned at  Aber-dulais,  and  terminates  in  a  sea- 
lock  and  basin  on  the  £.  side  of  Swansea  harbour. 
The  exports  are  coal,  culm,  copper,  iron,  .iron  cast- 
ings, fire-bricks,  oak  bark  and  timber ;  (iie  imports 
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comprising  copper  and  iron  ore,  com  and  flonr,  and 
foreign  timber, 

Neath  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  has  been 
governed  since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  by  a 
mayor  and  3  aldermen,  with  12  councillors:  it 
has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  re- 
corder. Before  the  Reform  Act,  Neath  was  a  con- 
tributary  bor.  to  Cardiff:  that  act  annexed  it,  with 
Aberavon,  Kenfig,  and  Loughor,  to  Swansea,  which 
sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  At  the  same  time 
the  electoral  limits  were  so  enlaiged  as  to  include, 
with  the  old  bor.,  that  portion  of  the  suburbs  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  river.  Roistered  electors  of 
district,  1,920  in  1865.  Neath  is  also  one  of  the 
polling-places  at  elections  for  the  co. ,  and  the  petty 
sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here,  as  well  as  the 
quarter  sessions  alternately  with  3  other  towns. 
Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday:  fairs,  July  3, 
September  12,  and  the  first  Thuraday  after  Trinity 
Sunday. 

About  1  m.  from  the  town,  on  the  low  ground 
bordering  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  Neath  Abbey, 
founded  by  Richard  de  Granville  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury :  the  church  is  a  mere  heap  of  ruins ;  but  the 
chapter-house,  a  curious  specimen  of  Early  English 
architecture,  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation ;  and 
foundations  of  buildings  may  be  traced  to  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

NEGAPATAM,  a  decayed  town  of  Hindostan, 
presid.  Madras,  distr.  Tanjore,  and  the  residence  of 
the  British  collector  for  the  district,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  162  m.  S.  by  E.  Madras.  The 
European  town,  which  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  Camatic,  now  scarcely 
exists,  Negapatam  being  seldom  resorted  to,  except 
by  ships,  for  water  and  provisions,  both  of  which 
are  plentifuL  The  native  town  is  tolerably  exten- 
sive and  regular,  and  on  its  N.  side  is  a  remarkable 
tower  80  ft.  high,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown, 
but  which  is  very  useful  as  a  landmark.  The  an- 
choring ground  here  is  about  3  m.  from  shore. 
N^apatam  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1781. 

NEGOMBO  {Nagambhuj  *  the  land  of  serpents.') 
A  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  W.  coast  of  that 
island,  20  m.  N.  Columbo,  and  beside  the  canal, 
from  the  latter  city  to  Calpentyn.  Lat.  7<^  1 1'  N. ; 
long.  79^  44'.  It  has  a  small  fort,  and  several 
ranges  of  European  buildings ;  and  is  principally 
inhabited  by  Dutch  families  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, attracted  thither  by  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  salubrity  oY  the  climate. 

NEGROPONTE,  or  EGRIPO  (an.  Eubcea),  a 
long,  straggling  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
lying  close  to  Uie  E.  coast  of  Greece,  and  forming, 
with  the  Sporades,  a  separate  nomarchy  of  its  own 
name.  Length,  110  m.;  breadth,  from*  5  to  26  m., 
the  widest  part  being  measured  iirom  Chalcis  to  C. 
Kill:  area,  1,480  sq.  m.  Pop.  66,130  in  1861. 
Eubcea  is  very  similar  in  its  mountainous  character 
and  geological  constitution  to  the  neighbouring 
continent,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature.  Grey 
limestone  and  clay-slate  are  the  chief  stratifica- 
tions, and  there  are  clear  indications  both  of  old 
and  more  recent  volcanic  action.  The  whole 
country  is  bold  and  rugged,  with  a  bluff  coast,  es- 
pecially on  its  E.  side,  which  is  dangerous  to  na- 
vigators; the  highest  points  of  the  mountain- 
range,  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  through  the  island, 
are  Mount  Lithada,  2,837  ft  high ;  Mount  Kandili, 
3,967  ft. ;  Mount  Delphi  (an.  Derphotnu),  b.Tlb 
ft,  and  St  Elias  d'Oro  (an.  Ocha).  The  soil  of 
the  slopes  near  the  shore  is  very  fertile,  but  only 
imperfectly  cultivated.  The  orange,  citron,  almond, 
and  other  trees  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Greece, 
grow  abundantly  on  the  lowlands ;  while  the  ches- 
nut,  oak,  and  fir  skirt  the  regions  nearer  the  moun- 
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tains.  The  staple  produce  of  tlie  K.  pait  of  the 
island  consists  of  grapes,  from  which  the  farmers 
make  large  quandties  of  a  thin  red  wine,  very  cum- 
monly  drunk  in  Greece,  and  fetching,  according  to 
Colonel  Leake,  about  5  piastres  per  barreL  Cora 
and  olives  are  raised  chiefly  in  the  S.  districts,  but 
the  island  has  lost  Uie  character  which  it  anctentlj 
held  of  being  the  granary  of  Greece.  (Compu  ThncC, 
i.  2,  with  Herod.,  v.  77.)  Excellent  heibage  for 
grazing  is  found  in  the  more  elevated  huid^  but 
oxen  are  bred  only  for  farming  purposeai  Sheep, 
however,  are  numerous,  and  of  an  excellent 
breed,  furnishing  huge  quantities  both  of  wool 
and  cheese. 

The  chief  town  and  port  of  Euboea  is  Chalcis,  or 
Egripos  (Ut  380  30'  N.,  long.  23©  54'  E.),  on  the 
Euripus,  or  channel  of  Taland,  where  it  is  only  40 
yards  wide,  and  crossed  bv  a  bridge,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Mahmoud  racha  in  1462. 
The  town  (which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded 
by  the  Athenians  before  the  Trojan  war)  is  walled 
and  strongly  fortified,  comprising  numerous  ancient 
fragments,  but  few  of  them  are  sufficiently  large 
to  be  intelligible.  It  has  also  2  tolerably  good 
harbours,  one  of  which  on  the  N.  side,  though 
small,  is  deep,  secure,  and  capable  of  containing 
many  merchant  ships.  The  only  other  town  <^ 
Euboea  is  Qiryttus,  or  Castel  Rosso,  a  fortified  post 
near  its  S.  extremity,  with  2,000  inhaba.  There 
are,  also,  numerous  villages. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  Euboea  was  Macris; 
but  it  was  also  known,  at  different  times,  by  the 
various  appellations  of  Ocha,  Ellopia,  Asoms,  and 
Abanti.  Its  inhabs.,  called  Abantes  by  Momer, 
were  among  the  earliest  navigators  of  Greece,  and, 
according  to  Ueredotus,  joined  the  Ionian  ookmista 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor.  (L  146.)  They  also 
founded  settlements  at  a  v^  early  period  in 
Illvria,  SicUy,  and  Campania.  Soon  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pisistratidie,  the  island  became  a 
dependency  of  Athens,  but  recovered  its  liber^, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  in  the  2l8t  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  It  afterwards  became  attached  to 
the  Macedonian  interests,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  PhiUp,  the  son  of  Demetrina.  It 
then  gradually  declined  in  pop.  and  importance ; 
and  Pausanias  alludes  to  its  fallen  state  mider  the 
emperors.  At  the  dismemberment  of  the  Eastern 
empire  by  the  Franks,  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  Euboea ;  but  were  expelled  from  it 
m  1470,  by  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  the  fotma- 
tion  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece  in  1829. 

NEJIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Tchernigoff,  cap.  district,  on  the  Oster,  400  m. 
SW.  Moscow,  lat  61°  2'  45"  N.,  long.  31o  49*  46" 
E.  Pop.  17,200  in  1858.  The  town  issunoonded 
by  a  rampart,  most  of  its  houses  are  of  stone,  and 
it  Lb  one  of  the  handsomest,  best  built  towns  ai 
Little  Russia.  It  has  several  churches,  2  convents, 
a  hospital,  and  a  grammar  school  founded  by 
Prince  Bezborodko.  It  produces  silk,  soap,  leath^*, 
and  preserves  and  liqueurs  that  are  highly  cele- 
brated all  over  Russia.  It  is  also  the  entrniot  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  commerce  earned  on 
between  the  provinces  on  the  Baltic  and  those  on 
the  Black  Sea.  Its  merchants  are  principally 
Greeks,  who  enjoy  certain  peculiar  privileges,  but 
they  are  partlv,  also,  Armenians  and  Jewa.  It 
has' several  well  frequented  fairs. 

NEILGUERRY  HILLS,  or  NEILGHEBRIES, 
a  collection  of  mountains  of  S.  Hindoatan.    See 

BfAORAS. 

NEISSE,  a  fortified  town  of  Praaaian  SOena, 
reg.  Oppeln,  on  the  river  Neisse,  which  divides 
the  city  into  2  parts,  in  a  marshy  district,  48  m. 
SSE.  Breslau,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  fhm 
BresUu  to  Cracow.    Pop.  18,747  in  1861,  exd.  id 
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garrison  of  5,890.  The  town  is  well  built,  having 
been  greatly  enlarged  by  Frederic  11.,  who  also 
constructed  its  best  fortifications.  It  is  entered  by 
3  gates,  and  comprises  among  its  public  buildings 
a  large  castle,  a  commandant's  residence,  district 
haU,  7  Catholic  and  two  Calvinist  churches  ex- 
tennive  barracks,  powder-mills  and  arsenals,  a 
small  theatre,  2  hospitals,  two  high  schools,  a  Ca- 
tholic gymnasium,  a  poor  school,  and  an  asylum 
for  poor  Catholic  cleig>'  (called  domus  emeritorumj, 
Neissa  is  the  seat  of  a  council  for  the  circle,  a  tn- 
bunal  for  the  principality,  a  board  of  taxation,  and 
a  consistory  court :  it  has  some  printing  establish- 
ments, manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
several  distilleries,  and  a  few  good  hotels.  Large 
yearly  fairs  are  also  held  here. 

NLLLOHE,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid. 
Madias,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  Pennar, 
\3lf  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  100  m.  N.  by 
W.  Madras.  It  was,  in  the  last  century,  a  fortress 
of  considerable  strength;  and  is  still  a  populous 
and  busy  town,  about  |  m.  in  length,  full  of  shops 
well  stocked  with  commodities,  though  without  a 
single  public  or  private  building  of  note.  The 
suburbs  without  the  walls  are  large.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  collector  is  on  an  elevated  ridge  S.  of 
the  town.  A  curious  discoverv  was  made  here  in 
1 787,  of  a  number  of  Koman  gold  coins  and  medals, 
enclosed  in  a  small  pot  under  the  ruins  of  a  Hin- 
doo temple.  Many  had,  unfortunately,  been  sold 
and  melted;  but  about  30  were  preserved,  and 
found  to  be  of  the  second  century,  mostly  Trajans, 
Adrians,  and  Faustinas. 

NEMEA,an  ancient  town  of  Greece,  famous  for 
the  games  celebrated-  in  its  neighbouring  grove, 
but  now  marked  only  by  the  modem  village  of 
Agio-Georgio,  12  m.  SW.  Corinth,  and  10  m.  N. 
by  W.  Argos.  The  extant  ruins  of  the  town,  or 
village  (for  Pausanias  terms  it  merely  a  x'^p^o")? 
comprise  fragments  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  a 
church,  and  a  few  blocks  and  broken  Doric  pillars, 
supposed  to  have  formed  parts  of  the  tomb  of 
Opheltes.  Of  the  temple  '  three  oolumns  only  are 
standing,  two  of  which,  belonging  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  antae,  support  their  architrave.  These 
columns  are  4  fl.  6}  in.  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
32  ft.  high,  exclusive  of  their  capitals.  Tlie 
temple  was  hexastyle  and  peripteral,  being  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Wilkins  to  have  had  14  columns  on 
the  sides.'  The  lower  part  of  the  walls,  enclosing 
the  cella,  is  complete,  and  the  pillars,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  fragments,  have  fallen  in  such 
regular  order,  that  the  temple  appears  to  have 
b^n  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  rather  than  by 
the  lingering  and  desultory  decay  of  time.  Mr. 
DodweU  (Greece,  iL  208)  says  :  '  I  have  not  seen 
in  Greece  any  Doric  temple,  the  columns  of  which 
are  so  slender,  and  tlie  capitals  so  disproportion- 
ately small,  as  those  of  ^emea :  the  whole  is  of 
softcalcareous  stone,  and  the  columns  are  coated 
with  a  fine  stucco.'  Sir  W.  Gell  mentions,  also, 
'  that  there  are  indications  of  the  Nemean  theatre 
at  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  hill ;  and  probably 
vestiges  of  the  stadium  and  hippodrome  might  be 
discovered  by  a  search  similar  to  that  instituted 
at  Ueiculaneum  and  Pompeii.'  (Itin.  of  Morea, 
p.  169.) 

Nemea  was  celebrated  in  mythical  historv  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  iirst  labour  of  Her- 
cules in  destroying  the  Nemean  lion ;  and  the  den 
of  this  animal  was  pointed  out  to  travellers  even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  near  the  end  of  the 
second  centnnr  of  the  Christian  sera.  The  games 
are  of  doubtful  origin ;  but  the  national  my tholos}' 
ascribes  them  to  the  respect  entertained  for  tne 
memory  of  Opheltes  or  Archemorus,  son  of  Ly- 
curgus,  a  king  of  Nemea.    They  were  celebrated 
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in  the  grove  of  Molorchns,  and  are  thus  alluded  to 
by  Statius  (Theb.,  iv.  159)  :— 

*  Dftt  Ncniea  comites  et  quos  Iji  pnelia  vires 
Bacra  Cleonsei  cogunt  vincta  Molorchi* 

With  respect  to  the  periods  at  which  these  fes- 
tivals were  celebrated,  different  accounts  are  given 
by  the  old  writers;  but  the  most  consistent  state- 
ment is,  that  they  were  celebrated  triennially,  in 
the  Athenian  month  Boedromion,  corresponding 
with  the  modem  August  The  Argives  were  the 
judges  of  these  games,  which  comprised  boxing 
and  athletic  contests,  as  well  as  chariot  races ;  and 
the  conquerors  were  crowned  with  olive  tiU  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  losses  that  the  Argolic  republic  had  sustained 
in  that  struggle  for  independence,  smallage,  a  fu- 
neral plant,  was  introduced  in  its  stead.  It  ap- 
pears from  Poly  bins  and  Livy  (xxvii.  30),  that  the 
games  were  in  a  flourishing'  state  in  the  reign  of 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in  the  second  century 
preceding  the  Christian  era.  It  may  be  inferred, 
however,  from  the  slight  mention  that  Pausanias 
makes  of  the  Nemean  games,  that  they  had  in 
his  time  fallen  into  great  neglect. 

NEMI,  a  village  and  lake  of  Central  Italy,  in 
the  Comarca  di  Roma.  The  village  on  theNE. 
bank  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi  is  2  m.  NE.  Albano, 
and  16  m.  SE.  Home.  Nemi,  so  called  from  the 
forest,  or  nemua  by  which  it  was  anciently  sur- 
rounded, was  famous  in  antiqnltv  for  the  worship 
of  the  Scythian  Diana — nemuM  glaciale  Trivia — to 
whom  human  samfices  were  oftered.  No  remains 
that  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  temple 
dedicated  to  tlie  goddess  are  now  to  be  met  with. 
The  Lago  di  Nemi  is  1,022  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  beautifully  se- 
questered, and  well  entitled  to  its  classical  epithet 
of  Speculum  Diana,  But  its  principal  celebrity  in 
modem  times  has  been  derived  from  the  discover}' 
at  its  bottom,  in  1535,  of  the  remains  of  a  ver>' 
large  ship,  500  ft,  in  length,  constmcted  by  one  of 
the  earlv  emperors,  most  probably  for  some  of  the 
fuatmachia^  or  sham  sea-lights,  exhibited  on  the 
lake. 

NEMOURS,  a  small  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine- 
et-Marae,  cap.  Canton,  on  the  Loing,  18  m.  S.  by 
E.  Melun.  Pop.  3,734  in  1861.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  the  river  and  the  canal  du  Loing, 
and  inclosed  by  walls.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
fine  old  castle,  which  now  serves  for  several  public 
institutions,  uicluding  a  pubhc  library  of  10,000 
vols. ;  several  suburbs^  a  hospital,  a  small  theatre, 
and  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Loing.  It  has 
some  large  tanneries  and  leather  factcmes,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  The  seignior}' 
of  Nemours  was  given  to  the  house  of  Orleans  by 
Louis  XIV. 

NENAGH,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  co.  Tipperary,  near  the  Nenagh  river,  an 
aflluent  of  the  Shannon,  within  4^  m.  of  that  river, 
82  m.  WSW.  Dublin,  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway.  Pop.  6,282  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  portion  of  the  co., 
and  was  once  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  now  in 
ruins.  The  principal  streets  are  well  and  regularly 
built,  and  it  is  decidedly  the  best  town  between 
Uie  cities  of  Dublin  and  Limerick.  It  has  a 
church,  a  R.  C.  chapel,  Methodist  and  Independent 
meeting-houses,  an  endowed  and  a  national  school, 
a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensar}',  and  a  large  infantry 
barrack.  General  sessions  are  held  twice  a  year, 
and  petty  sessions  weekly.  It  is  a  constabulary 
station.  Its  contiguity  to  the  Shannon,  or  rather 
to  its  enlargement  called  Lough  Dergh,  gives  it 
considerable  advantages,  and  h^s  made  it  a  market 
for  com  and  cattle.    Markets  on  ThiuBdays ;  fairs 
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on  24tb  April,  29th  May,  4th  July,  4th  Sept,  10th 
Oct.,  and  Ist  Nov. 

NEOT'S  (ST.),  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  hund.  Toseland,  co.  Huntingdon,  on  the 
( )uHe  (crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge), 
H  m.  SSW.  Huntingdon,  and  49  m.  N.  by  W. 
London,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
par.  3,321  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  4,750  acres.  The 
town  comprises  8  or  4  respectable  streets,  inter- 
secting each  other,  with  a  large  market-place. 
The  church  is  a  fine  boilding  in  the  perpendicular 
English  style,  with  large  windows  of  pamted  glass 
:md  an  elegant  tower,  150  fu  high,  at  its  W.  end. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and 
Sunday  schools.  It  has  also  an  endowed  school 
for  25  boys,  and  a  large  paper-mill ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  the  inhab.  is  on  the  retail 
trade  with  the  surrounding  district  Markets  on 
Thursday,  3  large  horse  and  cattle  fairs ;  and  a 
statute  fair  on  Aug.  1. 

NEPAUL  (Hind.  Nevala),  a  kingdom  of  N. 
Hindostan,  extending  through  8  degs.  of  long., 
and  comprising  a  great  portion  of  the  S.  declivity 
of  the  Himalaya  chain.  It  lies  between  lat. 
26°  30'  and  30°  50'  N.,  and  long.  80©  and  88«>  E., 
having  N.  and  NE.  the  table- land  of  Thibet,  E. 
the  territory  of  Sikkim,  and  elsewhere  the  British 
territories.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  about  500  m., 
average  breadth,  rather  more  than  100  m.  Area 
estimated  at  53.000  sq.  m. :  and  pop.  at  2,000,000. 
This  country  may  be  divided  into  four  regions, 
according  to  ita  elevation.  The  lowest,  or  terriam, 
is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan.  In  a 
few  places,  the  British  districts  reach  to  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  but,  in  most  parts,  the  Nepaul 
dominions  stretch  for  about  20  m.  into  the  plain. 
This  region  is  not  wholly  level,  but  undulating, 
and  comprises  a  good  deal  of  poor  land,  overgrown 
with  trees  and  bushes  of  little  value ;  but  there  is 
also  a  large  proportion  of  rich  land,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  soil  19  much  better  tlian  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  British  territory,  the  pro- 
ducts being,  however,  nearly  the  same.  The  sur- 
face here  is  intersected  by  numerous  small  rivers, 
which  not  only  serve  for  watering  the  crops,  bat, 
in  the  rainy  season,  are  used  for  the  transit  of 
agricultural  produce  to  the  markets  of  British 
India,  and  to  tioat  down  the  valuable  timber  of 
the  forests.  The  very  name  terriani  (or  tariyani), 
implies,  indeed,  the  country's  being  navigable. 
Bounding  this  region  on  the  N.  is  another  of 
nearly  the  same  width,  consisting  of  small  hiUs 
composed  chieHy  of  clay,  intermixed,  however, 
with  many  primary  rocks. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  region,  with  a  part  of 
the  last-named,  is  the  grand  site  of  the  saul  foresto, 
among  which  are  many  sissoo  and  toon  trees. 
Higher  up  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees ;  and  in  the  N.  are  many  pines  and  mimosas, 
from  which  catechu  is  obtained.  In  this  region 
are  many  fine  valleys,  some  of  which  are  tolerably 
cultivated;  while  others,  though  possessing  a 
\ery  rich  soil,  are  almost  wholly  neglected.  A 
few  straggling  villages  are  scattered  through  the 
woods,  tE^  inhab.  of  which  grow  cotton,  rice,  and 
other  articles  with  the  hoe,  having  first  cleared 
away  tlie  trees.  The  third  region  is  that  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  so  high  as  to  be  covered 
with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  are 
divided  by  valleys,  rismg  to  from  8,000  to  6,000  ft. 
above  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan.  Of  course, 
these  valleys  differ  very  much  as  to  temperature: 
some  abound  with  rattana  and  bamboos,  and 
ripen  the  sugar-cane  and  pine-apple;  while 
others  produce  only  barley,  millet,  and  other 
grains  of  cold  countries ;  and  oaks  and  pines  are 
their  only  forest  txees.    The  breadth  of  this  belt 


or  region  generally  may  be  from  30  to  40  m.  K.  to 
S.,  though  further  W.  it  is  probably  greater.  The 
fourth,  or  Alpine,  region  is  probably  of  neariy 
equal  extent,  and  consists  of  immense  rocks,  rifting 
into  sharp  peaks  and  tremendous  predpices,  which, 
where  not  perpendicular,  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  almost  constantly  involved  in 
clouds.  The  interior,  or  most  lofty  chain  of  the 
Himalava,  forms  the  farthest  ooundary  of  Nepaul 
to  the  N. ;  through  which,  however,  are  several 
passes  into  Thibet,  while  several  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges,  which  intersect  this  country,  are 
supposed  to  rise  on  the  N.  side  of  the  main 
chain. 

The  land  in  the  third  or  mountain  region  is 
considered  the  most  valuable  in  the  country,  and 
is  that  in  which  all  the  oflicers  and  servants  of 
the  crown  are  paid,  and  from  whence  all  endow- 
ments are  made.  From  the  abundance  of  rain  in 
the  warm  season  (for  the  periodical  rains  extend 
to  Nepaul  with  nearly  ue  same  violence  and 
duration  as  in  Bahar),  the  land  here,  oonsnidering 
the  inequality  of  surface,  is  uncommonly  pn>- 
ductive  of  grain.  Wherever  it  can  be  levelled 
into  terraces,  however  narrow,  it  is  exceedingly 
well  suited  for  transplanted  rice,  which  ripens 
after  the  rains  have  ceased,  so  that  the  harvest  b 
never  iinured ;  and  as  most  of  these  terraces  can 
be  suppued  at  pleasure  with  water  from  springs, 
the  crops  are  almost  certain.  In  some  parts  &e 
same  land  gives  a  winter  crop  of  wheat  and  barley, 
but  in  most  parts  this  is  judiciously  avcMded. 
Where  the  land  is  too  steep  for  terraces,  it  is 
generally  cultivated  after  fallows  with  the  hoe, 
and  produces  rice  (sown  broadcast),  maize,  cotton, 
several  kinds  of  pulse,  a  kind  of  mustard,  Indian 
madder,  wheat,  oarley,  sugar-cane,  and  a  large 
species  of  cardamom ;  utd  in  the  country  between 
Nepaul  Proper  (the  valley  of  Catmandoo)  and  the 
Kali,  ginger  is  a  valuable  product;  bat  trans- 
planted rice  may  generally  be  considered  as  half 
the  entire  produce.  The  sugar-cane  is  planted  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul 
Proper,  and  it  seems  to  thrive.  Most  European 
kitchen  vegetables  have  been  introduced;  bat 
they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  men 
of  (Ustinction,  and  in  very  small  quantiries.  From 
the  abundance  of  rain,  the  climate  is  not  favoor- 
able  for  many  kinils  of  froit,  the  heats  of  spring 
not  being  sufficient  to  brin^  them  to  maturity 
before  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  as  is  the  case  in 
BengaL  Peaches  grow  wild  by  every  rill,  bat 
the  one  side  of  the  fruit  is  rotted  by  the  nin, 
while  the  other  is  srill  green.  The  grapes  are 
also  bad  from  the  same  cause. 

The  pasture  on  the  mountains,  though  not  so 
harsh  and  watery  as  that  of  the  low  country,  is 
by  no  means  good,  and  is  said  to  be  inferior  to 
that  even  of  the  heaths  of  Scotland.  The  pastures 
are  in  general  common.  Nothing  is  paid  for 
pasturage ;  but  as  it  is  scarce,  and  as  the  principal 
tribes  do  not  employ  cattle  in  agriculture,  very 
few  are  bred  in  the  country.  Buffidoes  and  goate 
are  imported  from  the  low  country;  and  httcses, 
yaiks  (Boc  ^nuimeiM),  shawl-goats,  common  goats, 
and  sheep,  are  brought  from  Thibet,  and  become 
tolerably  fat  on  the  hills.  The  buffaloes  furnish 
good  beef.  The  shepherds  of  some  tribes  are  pro- 
vided with  numeroos  flocks.  In  winter  tney 
retire  to  the  lower  mountains  and  valleys ;  but  in 
summer  they  ascend  to  the  Alpine  regions,  and 
feed  their  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  sheep  which  these  people  possess  are  vciy 
large,  and  have  fine  wool,  which  is  woven  into  a 
cloth  finer  than  that  of  Bootan:  they  give  idao 
an  abundance  of  milk,  from  which  is  made  a  kind 
of  cheese. 
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The  lands  in  Nepanl  Proper  have  been  long 
divided  into  khaiSj  or  fields,  each  of  which,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  produces  about  234  bushels  of 
paddy,  or  rice,  in  the  husk,  which,  on  the  sup^x)- 
fiitiou  that  each  khat  \a  equivalent  to  8^  English 
acres,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  28  bushels  an  acre. 
The  arable  lands  are  partly  retained  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  court,  for  defraying  the  rajah's  house- 
Dold  expenses;  but  the  produce  of  the  land  so 
employed  is  not  sold,  but  serves  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  court,  and  for  distribution  in  charity 
at  the  temples  and  among  religious  mendicants. 
But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  lands  are 
let  to  tenants,  or  granted  in  feu  for  military  ser- 
vice; and  the  rent  of  the  lands  let,  as  in  the 
former  case,  forms  a  principal  portion  of  the 
nyah*8  revenue.  Landholders  who  do  not  culti- 
vate their  own  estates,  in  general  let  them  for 
half  the  produce.  The  persons  who  rent  lands 
from  the  owners  are  of  two  kinds:  the  kuriyat^ 
who  occupy  free  land,  and  are  exempted  from 
any  services  to  government,  except  the  repair  of 
roads,  ^c. ;  and  the  prajtu,  who  occupy  the  crown 
land,  whether  that  be  held  bv  the  prince,  or 
granted  for  military  service.  Most  great  pro- 
prietors, however,  like  the  rajah,  employ  stewartls, 
with  their  ser\'ants  and  slaves,  to  cultivate  land 
for  the  supply  of  their  families.  Money-rent  for 
land  can  seldom  be  procured,  and  is  very  low, 
only  from  4  to  12  annas  being  paid  as  a  fixed 
rent  in  money  for  land  capable  of  producing  a 
crop,  the  half  of  which  is  worth  about  50  annas. 

But  when  the  lands  are  alienated  for  sale,  they 
fetch  from  1,600  to  2,000  mohurs  a  khat,  which 
high  price  is  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  of 
land  that  is  brought  to  market.  The  agricultural 
implements  are  very  inferior,  and  almost  com- 
prised in  an  awkward  kind  of  hoe,  a  weeding-iron, 
and  fans  for  winnowing  the  com.  In  >iepaul, 
however,  they  have  made  a  furtlier  progress  than 
in  India,  by  the  introduction  of  wator-mills  for 
grinding  com. 

The  mountain  region  of  Nepaul  contains  a 
good  deal  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  some  zinc,  the 
first  three  being  found  quite  on  the  surface.  The 
copper  ore  is  dug  from  trenches  open  above,  so 
that  the  workman  cannot  act  in  the  rainy  seai»on, 
not  having  sagacity  to  make  a  drain.  Each  mine 
has  attached  to  it  certain  families,  who  seem  to 
be  a  kind  of  proprietors,  as  no  one  else  is  allowed 
to  dig.  The  total  quantity  of  ore  dug  by  each 
miner  may  be  estimated  at  2,000  lbs.  a  year. 
This  is  delivered  to  anodier  set  of  workmen,  by 
whom  it  is  sraeltod  and  wrought,  the  rajah,  to 
whom  the  forests  mostly  belong,  furnishing  the 
materials  for  the  charcoaL  The  ore  yields,  at  an 
average,  62^  per  cent,  of  metal,  l-3d  of  which 
becomes  the  share  of  the  rajah,  1-dd  that  of  the 
miner,  and  l-5th  the  share  of  the  smelter;  the 
remainder  is  divided  among  the  rajah,  the  miner, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  accounts,  who  usually 
advances  a  subsistence  to  the  whole  working 
party,  and  oflen  furnishes  loans  even  to  the  rajah. 
Iron-ore  is  found  near  the  surface,  and  is  wrought 
nearly  on  the  same  principle  as  copper,  the  miner 
receiving  l-3d  part  of  the  produce.  Some  of  the 
iron  is  so  excellent  that,  even  without  being  con- 
verted into  steel,  it  is  made  into  knives  and 
swords.  Only  2  lead  mines  are  now  wrought; 
but  lead  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country' 
close  to  the  surface,  and  it  contains  much  silver. 
There  are  numerous  sulphur  mines;  but  some 
have  been  deserted  on  account  of  their  injurious 
effects  on  the  workmen.  Corandum,  here  called 
Kurran,  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  hills 
of  Isroa  and  Musikot;  but  the  masses,  which 
always  lie  cIom  to  the  surface,  ore  much  smaller 


than  those  in  the  British  territory,  and  seldom 
exceed  4  or  6  lbs.  in  weight. 

The  most  extenstive  manufacture  of  Nepanl  is 
that  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  woven  by  thiMintive 
women  of  all  ranks,  and  by  the  men  of  thf  Par- 
batiya  caste.  These  cloths  constitute  the  dress  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classics  of  people,  thougli 
woollen  would  be  better  suited  to  the  temperature 
of  a  Nepaul  winter.  All  those,  however,  who  are 
not  very  poor,  cover  themselves  with  woollen 
blankets  imported  from  Bootan.  The  entire  dress 
of  the  higher  ranks  is  of  foreign  manufacture,  and 
comprises  Chinese  silks  and  shawls,  with  muslins 
and  calicoes  from  the  low  countries.  The  militarv 
alone  wear  European  broad  cloth.  There  are  also 
at  Lalita-Patan  and  Bhatgong  extensiv^e  manu- 
factures of  copper  and  brass  goods,  as  well  as  of 
bells,  made  from  a  mixed  metal,  called  Phul:  these, 
with  iron  vessels  and  lamps,  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  Thibet  A  strong  paper  is  made  at 
Bhatgong,  from  the  bark  of  the  Daphne  pcpifera; 
but  the  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  home  con- 
sumption, and  paper  is  imported  from  Bootan. 

The  trade  of  Nepaul  was  formerly  considerable, 
though  the  rajah's  territories  produce  few  articles 
for  exportation,  except  metallic  wares  and  drugs ; 
but  at  present  the  badness  of  the  police,  and  total 
want  of  credit,  owing  partly  to  the  weakness  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  the  falsehood  of  the  people, 
operate  as  a  great  hindrance  to  commereiaf  inter- 
course. The  merchants  of  Cashmere  carry  their 
goods,  by  way  of  Leh,  to  different  parts  of  Thibet 
and  W.  China,  exchanging  them  for  goats'  hair, 
tea,  and  silks :  they  also  send  to  China  other  skins, 
to  the  value  of  about  60,000  rupees  a  year,  procured 
chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  dacca,  in  Ben- 
gal. The  merchants  of  Bootan  and  Thibet  bring 
to  Catmandoo  paper,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  horses, 
shawl-goats,  sheep,  homed  cattle,  chaungriy  musk, 
salt,  sal-ammoniac,  yellow  arsenic,  borax,  gold 
dust,  silver,  and  preserved  fmit ;  much  of  whicli 
is  again  exported  to  Patna,  in  exchange  for  buf- 
faloes and  goats,  broad  cloths,  cutlery,  glass  ware, 
and  other  European  articles,  Indian  cotton  cloths, 
mother  of  pearl,  coral,  pepper  and  other  spices, 
camphor,  tobacco,  tmAphoffu^  a  red  powder  thrown 
about  by  the  Hindoos  at  their  festivals.  Most  of 
these  articles,  with  metallic  utonsils  and  bells,  are 
sold  to  the  merchants  of  lliibet.  The  money  of 
Nepaul  consists  of  dUimaa^  4  of  which  are  equal  tol 
paitah ;  4  paisahs=  1  anna;  and  8  annas  =  1  mohur. 
Gold  coins  are  called  aihruffie* ;  but  the  half  ash- 
roffy,  »  12^  mohurs,  is  the  highest  piece  now 
coined :  it  weighs  84^  grains,  and  is  worth  nearly 
6«.  Sd.  at  the  mint  price  of  Calcutta.  The  mohtir 
is  the  common  silver  coin  of  the  country,  and  is 
worth  about  4-lOths  the  Calcutta  rupee.  The 
paisah  and  half-paisah  are  the  principal  copper 
coins.  Grain  is  sold  by  measure,  1  mart  being 
equivalent  to  2J  Winchester  bushels. 

The  Nepaulese  government-,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  monopolised  by  the  tribe  called 
Ghoorkas,  is  essentially  despotic,  modified,  how- 
ever, by  certain  obser\'ances  enjoined  by  imme- 
morial chstom.  The  Dharmachagtra  forms  the 
basis  of  jurispnidence  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  the  principal  punishments  being  by  fines, 
confiscations  of  property,  banishment,  degradation 
of  caste,  maiming,  and  death  by  hanging  as  well 
as  fiaying.  Women  are  never  put  to  death,  but 
are  subject  to  mutilation  and  torture.  The  piovs. 
are  governed  by  Mubahsy  who  are  the  supreme 
officers  of  revenue,  justice,  and  police;  each  far^s 
the  revenue  of  his  own  district,  and  either  collects 
it  on  his  own  account,  or  underlets  it  to  izaradan. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  subahs,  however,  forms 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  royal  revenue ;  for, 
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b<«ide8  compolBoiy  prenentB  made  bv  all  visitors 
of  the  court,  a  general  income-tax  is  levied  on  all 
classes,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
Nepaul  Proper  is  governed  by  a  rajah,  assisted  by 
the  bagadaTf  or  council  of  tlie  12  great  officers  of 
the  court ;  for  the  support  of  which  Catmandoo 
])ays  18,000  rupees;  Lalita  Patan  18,000;  Bhat- 
Jrong,  14,000 ;  and  Kirthipoor,  7,000.  Each  farm 
IS  assessed  at  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  which 
may  be  paid  either  in  kind  or  in  money  at  the 
market  price.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  valley, 
however,  has  been  alienated  either  in  fee  or  as 
chanty  land.  A  town  called  Sanghoo,  worth  an- 
nually 4,000  rupees,  is  the  jointure  of  the  queen- 
regent,  and  Dewapatan,  which  is  still  lar^, 
belongs  wholly  to  certain  temples.  The  reli^on 
of  the  Xepauleae  is  Buddhism ;  but  in  the  disimc- 
tions  of  caste  and  the  nature  of  the  priesthood 
there  are  essential  differences  between  the  religion 
of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava  and  that  professed  by 
those  of  Nenaul,  both  of  whom  are  held  in  equal 
abhorrence  by  the  Bralimins  of  BengaL 

The  pop.  of  Nepaul  comprises  numerous  tribes, 
partly  of  Mongol  and  partly  of  Hindoo  descent. 
The  Ma^TB,  who  occupy  the*  hills  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  kingdom,  form  tne  greater  part  of  the  rajah's 
army,  and  the  Gurungs,  who  employ  themselves 
either  in  mining  or  pasturage.  The  Newars  live 
in  the  plain  of  Catmandoo,  and  devote  themselves 
to  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  They  are  of 
middle  size,  with  broad  shoulders  and  chesty  fiat 
faces,  small  eyes,  and  spreading  noses,  with  a 
sallow  complexion.  The  grand  basis  of  subsistence 
in  Nepaul  is  rice,  with  which  the  poorer  classes 
eat  raw  garlic,  radishes,  and  lentils :  those  in  more 
(»asy  circumstances  add  oil  or  ghee ;  and  the  rich 
eat  a  great  deal  of  animal  food.  Even  the  poorest 
are  occasionally  able  to  sacrifice  a  pigeon,  fowl,  or 
duck,  which  they  afterwards  eat.  The  rajpootsof 
Nepaul,  indeed,  are  so  fond  of  animal  food,  that, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Bengalese,  they  drink 
the  blood  of  a  sacrifice  as  it  flows  from  the  victim. 
All  classes  drink  spirituous  liquors,  to  which  they 
are  excessively  addicted.  Most  of  the  Xepaulese 
domestic  servants  are  slaves,  the  price  of  which 
varies  between  30  and  40  mohurs.  Even  some  of 
the  Brahmins  are  slaves  to  the  rajpoots ;  but  they 
are  not  degraded,  and  are  employed  in  great 
families  either  as  cooks  or  in  the  service  oi  the 
private  chapels.  All  other  ranks  are  sold  as  com- 
mon slaves,  anfl  persons  of  the  best  families  have 
often  been  deprived  of  their  caste ;  but  this  is  not 
usual,  as  tlie  Nepaulese  are  particular  in  main- 
taining the  distinction  of  castes.  Most  of  the 
slaves  nave  been  bom  free :  a  few,  perhaps,  have 
been  degraded  on  account  of  crimes ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  have  been  sold  by  necessitous 
parents.  The  female  slaves,  even  those  of  the 
queen,  are  donne  libere,  compelled  to  sell  their 
favours  for  clothes,  no  allowance  being  made  to 
them  by  their  masters  except  a  little  rice.  Hence 
they  seldom  have  children,  and  beggar}^  is  the 
usual  lot  of  the  old  and  infirm.  The  queen's  slaves 
form  her  bodyguard,  and  follow  her  on  horseback 
armed  with  swords,  and  riding  like  men.  The 
ordinary  language  of  Xepaul  is  the  Prabratiya,  or 
mountain-Hindoo  dialect,  which  is  continually 
l)cconiing  more  prevalent,  and  in  some  districts 
has  alreadv  superseded  the  language  of  the  native 
tribes :  it  is  exclusively  spoken  by  the  reigning 
family  and  the  higher  cast4!s.  The  Newars  have 
a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  quite  different 
from  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  alleged  to  f)os- 
sess  a  copious  literature. 

Nepaul,  which  was  formerlv  divided  among 
numerous  independent  princes,  became  united  by 
^nqucst  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  under 
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the  sovereignty  of  a  chief  of  the  Ghooriua,  wiio  in 
about  40  years  subjected  all  the  countries  betweni 
the  .Sutledje  westward  and  Bootan  on  the  E.  The 
aggressions  of  the  Ghoorkas  on  the  Chinese  teiritprr 
were  stopped,  in  1792,  by  an  army  of  70,0fK)  mec. 
who,  ader  many  victorifcs,  advanced  within  25  m. 
of  Catmandoo,  and  obliged  the  rajah  to  make 
an  ignominious  peace.  The  Ghoorus  aftenrardt 
turned  their  arms  against  the  British,  who,  after 
a  war  of  two  years,  obliged  them,  in  1816,  to  cei^e 
all  the  conntries  between  the  Sutledje  and  lUli, 
as  well  as  to  evacuate  the  territories  of  the  Sikim- 
rajah.  Active  symptoms  of  hostility  to  the  £i^- 
lish  were  displayed  m  1839,  but  these  were  cfae^»i 
by  the  events  of  Afghanistan. 

NEPI  (an.  NepeU),  a  town  of  Central  lulv. 
prov.  Viterbo,  26  m.  NNW.  Rome.  Pop.  2.60i»  k 
1861.  The  town  is  beautifollv  sitoated,  and  5ur- 
roonded  by  a  high  Gothic  wall,  partly  founded  <« 
the  original  waUs  erected  by  the  EtmacaDs.  It 
has  numerous  churches  and  convents,  and  a  fiae 
modem  aqueduct,  but  a  gloomy  and  desolate  s^ 
pearanoe  within.  Some  Roman  antiquities  exist 
nere.  Conjoined  with  Sutri,  Nepi  oonstitules  a 
bishop^s  see. 

NLRAC,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Lot-eC-Garoime. 
capital  arrond.,  on  the  Raise,  a  tributary  of  the 
(;aronne,  16  m.  SW.  Agen.    Pop.  7,28$  in  l?**!. 
Nerac  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  <»e 
on  either  bank  of  the  river,  here  crossed  bv  nrs 
stone  bridges.    The  old  town,  on  a  steep  detdivity. 
and  partly  surrounded  with  Gothic  walls,  is  ill 
built  and  gloomy ;  but  the  new  town,  oa  a  le\el 
site,  and  encircled  by  promenades,  is  well  laid  G«t 
and  handsome.    Nefac  has  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tensive castle,  said  to  have  been  conatrocted  by 
the  English,  a  fine  par.  ohiurcb,  a  large  hall,  and 
several  other  good  public  buildings^    One  of  the 
promenades  has  a  good  statue  of  fleniy  IV.,  wfat' 
passed  most  part  of  his  youth  in  the  castle  of 
Nerac     This  town  has  manufactures  of  ci«i>e 
woollens,  ship  biscuit,  and  corks ;  and  a  grood  deal 
of  trade  in  linen  fabrics,  com,  flour,  wine,  artl 
brandy.    Nomerons  Roman  antiquities,  indoffing 
baths  and  other  edificea,  medals  and  inscfipdfHu* 
have  been  discovered  at  Nerac,  from  which  \i 
would  appear  that  it  was  anciently  called  A^im» 
Nera^  and  was  either  founded  or  greatly  embel- 
lished bv  Tetricus,  in  the  reign  of  Galli^Q&. 

NKRbCDDAH  (Narmada,  *The  bestower  of 
pleasure,*  called  by  Ptolemy  the  AomoAtt),  a 
river  of  Hindoetan,  extending  through  9  de$:s.  of 
long,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Deccan.  It  rises  in  tb? 
table-land  of  Gandwanah,  Ut.  2^  40*  N^  lon^. 
81<)  45*  E.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sone  and  Ma- 
hanuddy.  It  has  a  general  W.  directjon,  with 
fewer  windings  than  most  Indian  rivere;  mad, 
after  a  course  of  about  700  m.,  falb  into  the  CvoJf 
of  Cambay,  lat,  21©  86',  long,  72°  60',  28  m.  W. 
Baroach.  It  varies  considerably  in  breadth  ;  bein« 
600  yards  across,  near  Jubbulpoor,  in  loo^.  if'JP, 
and  1,200  yards  at  Mimdleysir,  210  m.  from  its 
mouth ;  while  above  and  below  Baroach,  it  mbk>> 
tiroes  expands  to  a  breadth  of  3  m.  At  its  smsve 
the  Nerbuddah  may  be  2,460  ft  above  the  level  <f 
the  sea :  its  total  rate  of  descent  will  be,  tbcrclbre. 
nearlv  3^  ft.  in  a  mile.  During  its  passage  it  is 
greatly  obstructed  by  rocks,  islands,  shallows,  aad 
rapids,  which  render  its  navigation  in  most  parts 
difficult  or  impracticable  through  the  prova.  Goad- 
wanah  and  Malwah ;  but,  after  entering  GujraL  ;i 
becomes  na\'igable  for  small  craft  for  about  l(*Oni. 
from  the  sea.  The  Nerbuddah  is  joined  br  bo 
affluent  of  an^  consequence.  For  so  oonsideffaliie 
a  river  its  basm  is  remarkably  narrow  and  m&ori*- 
ted ;  it  being  enclosed  on  the  N.,  fcMr  the  most  pare 
by  the  Vindbyan  mountains,  and  on  the  &  by  the 
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Snntpoora  and  other  parallel  ranges,  which  are 
seldom  more  than  from  50  to  60  m.  from  the 
former.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  con- 
sists itS  fertile  alluvial  soiU  in  which  many  fossil 
remains  have  been  found.  Mundlah,  Gurrah 
Warrah,  Hussingabad,  Hinda,  Mbeysur,  and 
Baroach  are  the  principal  towns  on  this  river.  By 
the  war  of  1817-18,  the  British  obtained  an  extent 
of  nearly  80,000  sq.  m.  of  the  countr}*  watered  by 
this  river  from  the  rajah  of  Berar,  which,  under 
the  term  of  *  Ceded  Districts  on  the  Nerbuddah,' 
has  been  annexed  to  the  I^ngal  Presidency. 

NETHERLANDS.    See  Holland. 

NETTUNO,  a  small  sea-port  of  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  Campagna  and  Coroarca  di  Roma,  81^  m. 
SSE.  Rome.  Pop.  3,000  in  1862.  The  town  seems 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  and  is  built  round  the  bas- 
tions of  a  fortress.  It  has  now  but  little  activity 
or  commerce,  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  and  de- 
population of  its  vicinity ;  but  in  antiquity,  under 
the  name  of  Coono,  or  Cerio,  it  was  the  port  of 
Antium,  the  cap.  of  the  Volsci,  some  remains  of 
which  city  exist  about  2  m.  VV.  by  S. 

NEUBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia 
and  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube,  here  crossed  by 
two  bridges,  28^  m.  NNE.  Augsburg,  and  45  m. 
WSW.  Ratisbon,  on  the  railway  from  Ratisbon  to 
Ulm.  Pop.  8.276  in  1861.  Neubuig  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and  has  some  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  walls,  a  royal  castle,  in  which 
many  cariosities  are  kept,  an  arsenal,  a  royal  in- 
stitute, a  hospitah  a  gymnasium,  and  a  teachers' 
seminary.  It  is  neat  and  well  built ;  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle. 

NEUCHATEL,  or  NEUFCHATEL,  a  canton 
in  the  W.  of  Switzerhind,  between  lat  46<^  60' 
and  470  10',  and  long.  6©  25'  and  7°  5'  E.;  having 
NE.  and  E.  the  canton  Berne,  SE.  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel,  SW.  Vaud,  and  W.  and  NW.  the  ddp. 
of  Douba,  in  France.  Length  NE.  to  SW.  83  m. ; 
average  breadth  about  9  m. :  area,  280  sq.  m. 
Pop.  87,847  in  1860.  The  Jura  chain  nms  through 
the  canton  in  its  entire  length,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  the  Rhone.  This  moun- 
tain range  often  rises  to  5,000  ft  in  elevation; 
and  the  Chassiral,  its  highest  point  within  the 
canton,  rises  5,285  ft.  %bove  the  sea.  The  valleys 
extend  generally  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  pa- 
rallel to  the  mountains.  The  principal  lakes  are 
those  of  Neuchatel  (which  sec),  and  a  part  of  that 
of  Bienne :  principal  rivers,  the  Doubs,  constitut- 
ing the  NW.  boundary;  the  Reuse,  Thiellc,  and 
Tyon.  The  climate  varies  greatly:  the  vine  is 
cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel ; 
but  in  some  of  the  more  elevated  valleys  the 
winter  is  very  severe,  and  on  many  of  the  moun- 
tains snow  remains  continuously  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  soil  is  principally  calcareous.  Of 
256,000  poses  or  arpents  of  land,  which  the  canton 
is  estimated  to  comprise,  85,000  are  arable,  4,600 
vineyards,  58,000  in  artificial,  and  60,000  in  na- 
tural pastures,  and  45,000  in  forests.  There  are 
very  few  laige  proprietors :  the  savings  of  the 
labonring  pop.,  both  a^cultural  and  manufac- 
turing, are  generally  laid  out  on  the  purchase  of 
cottages,  with  a  small  portion  of  adjacent  land. 
Excepting  wine  and  vegetables,  this  canton  does 
not  yield  enough  of  agricultural  produce  for  its 
own  consumption,  and  the  principal  part  of  its 
supply  of  com  is  imported  from  the  neighbouring 
cants,  of  Basle  and  Berne.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  wine  grown  around  Neuchatel  are  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbouring  Swiss  cantons.  The 
oest  wines  are  those  of  Cortaillod,  Neuchatel,  and 
Boudry.  The  first  in  fine  years  is  said  to  approach 
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'  pretty  closely  to  Buigundy.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  preparation  of  sparkling  wines, 
sold  as  diampagne,  has  become  a  pretty  exten- 

I  sive  branch  of  business,  from  120,000  to  140,000 
bottles  being  annually  exported.  A  good  many 
cattle  are  reared,  principally  cows,  and  cheese  is 

I  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Hay  is 
also  extensively  exported. 

I  Neuchatel  is  one  of  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing cantons  of  Switzeriand,  especially  for  watches, 
printed  cottons,  and  lace.  Watch-making,  which 
was  introduced  early  in  the  17th  century,  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, but  particularly  in  and  near  I^e  Loolo  and 
Chaux  de  Fond.  It  is  estimated  that  from  20,000 
to  30,000  hands  are  employed  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  or  in  manufacturing  instroments  for  the 
construction  of  watches.  Tney  are  exported  to 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  America, 
and  Turkey.  Mostly  all  the  watches  sold  in  Paris 
are  made  in  Neuchatel,  and  the  neighbouring 
Swiss  cantons.  The  capital  employed  in  the 
watch  trade  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of 
4.000,0002.  steriing.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertiun  the 
ordinary'  rate  of  wage^  workmen  being  generally 
paid  by  the  job,  and  not  by  a  stipulate  salary. 
Lare-making  formerly  employed  from  5,000  to 
6,000  hands ;  but  it  has  declined,  and  many  per- 
sons formerly  engaged  in  it  have  embraced  some 
branch  of  watch-making.  The  printed  cotton  ma- 
nufacture was  established  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, towards  the  latter  end  of  which  it  was  in 
its  most  flourishing  state.  At  present  most  of 
the  cotton  cloths  printed  in  Neuchatel  are  fur- 
nished by  Zurich  and  other  Swiss  cantons ;  and 
only  about  1,000  men,  women,  and  children  arc 
employed  in  this  manufacture.  Hosiery,  cutlery, 
mathematical  instruments,  and  metallic  wares  of 
various  kinds  are  among  the  other  manufactures 
of  the  canton. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  both  prompt 
and  economical.  Tliere  are  21  courts  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  and  2  of  appeal,  at  Neuchatel  and 
Vallangin.  The  laws  are,  in  many  respects,  si- 
milar to  those  formerly  prevalent  in  Buiigundy. 
The  inhabs.  speak  a  French  dialect;  they  are 
Protestants,  except  about  3,000  individuals  under 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne.  Public 
instruction  is  very  generally  diflfused,  few  indi- 
viduals being  ignorant  of  writing  and  arithmetic. 
There  are  colleges  in  Neuchatel,  the  cap.,  and 
Chaux  de  Fond,  and  schools  of  watch-making  and 
other  arts  in  those  towns  and  Le  Locle.  Slany 
societies  for  instruction,  and  benevolent  purposes, 
exist.  The  militia  comprises  all  males  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  50.  The  public  revenues,  de- 
rived from  rents,  a  small  tithe  or  land  tax,  posts, 
turnpikes,  salt  and  auction  duties,  amounted  in 
1861  to  1,056,494  francs,  and  the  expenditure  in 
the  same  year  to  1,127,385  francs. 

Neuchatel  belonged,  in  the  11th  century,  to  the 
German  emperors,  and  was  cedeil  to  Buigundy 
by  Rodolph  of  Hapeburg.  In  1406  the  town  of 
Iseuchatel  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Berne,  and 
soon  after  allied  itself  to  the  Swiss  con  fed.  In 
1707,  the  last  direct  inheritor  of  this  territory' 
dying,  the  states  chose  the  king  of  Pnissia  for 
their  sovereign.  Napoleon  created  Neuchatel 
into  a  principality,  which  he  conferred  on  Manihal 
Berthier.  The  canton  reverted  to  Prussia  in  1814, 
but  in  the  year  1848  it  withdrew  its  allegiance, 
and  became  an  independent  member  of  the  Swiss 
confederation. 

Neuchatel  (Germ.  Neuenburg),  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  the 
NW.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  17  m.  NW. 
Freyburg,  and  45  m.  ESE.  Be8an9on,  on  the  rul- 
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way  from  Solothum  to  Lausanne.  Pop.  10,328  in 
1860.  The  town  is  built  upon  the  steep  slope  of 
the  Jura  mountainSf  and  along  a  narrow  strip  of 
level  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  lake.  Its 
objects  of  curiosity  comprise  the  castle,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  French  princes  of  Neuchatel ;  the 
church,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  12th  century;  the 
town -hall,  in  which  the  audiences  generales  meet; 
and  the  g%*mnasium,  with  a  museum  of  natural 
history.  Its  charitable  institutions  are  on  a  large 
scale;  a  hospital  and  poor-house  was  founded  and 
endowed  with  a  sum  of  166,000/.  by  a  townsman ; 
and  another,  the  Hopital  Pourtales,  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive establishment,  and  open  to  all  persons 
without  respect  of  country.  It  has,  also,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  and  some 
public  granaries.  The  extrait  d'ahnntke  is  pro- 
duced here,  and  it  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  the 
agricultural  and  manufactured  produce  of  the 
cotton. 

Neuchatel  (Lake  of),  otherwise  called  the 
Lake  of  Yverdun  (Germ.  Neuenhurger-See).  a  lake 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  confed.,  be- 
tween the  cantons  Neuchatel,  Vaud,  Frevburg, 
and  Berne.  It  is  of  an  elongated  shape ;  length 
NE.  to  SW.  24  m. ;  average  breadth  nearly  4  m. ; 
area  probably  90  sq.  m.  The  elevation  of  its  sur- 
face above  the  sea  is  estimated  at  1,320  ft. :  its 
greatest  depth  is  400  ft.  Several  considerable 
rivers  empty  themselves  into  this  lake,  which 
also  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Morat.  Its  own  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  by 
the  Thiele  to  the  lake  of  Bienne ;  and  thence  to 
the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  Neuchatel,  Granson, 
Yverdun,  Estavayer,  and  Condrefin  are  on  its 
banks.  Its  scenery  is  agreeable,  but  tame  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  most  other  Swiss  lakes.  Its 
navigation  is  sometimes  dangerous,  from  its  being 
subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

NEUILLY,  a  village  of  France,  d^  Seine, 
cap.  canton,  on  the  Seine,  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  St. 
Germains;  1^  m.  WNW.  the  Barrier  de  I'Etoile, 
Pop.  13,216  m  1861.  The  bridge  of  Neuilly,  re- 
ganled  as  the  chef-dfanitre  of  the  architect  Peronnet 
has  an  entire  length  of  800  ft.  (the  span  across  the 
river  being  710  ft.),  with  five  arches,  each  nearly 
128  fr.  in  breadth  and  32  ft.  in  height  The  cha- 
teau de  Neuilly,  built  in  the  time  of  Louis  XY., 
was  a  favourite  summer  residence  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, late  king  of  the  French.  The  village  has 
manufactures  of  earthenware  and  chemicu  pro- 
ducts, and  distilleries  of  ratafia. 

NEUSATZ  (Hungar.  Uj-  Videk),  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  fiacs,  on  the  Danube,  oppo- 
site Peterwardein,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  brid^  of  boats,  46  m.  NW.  Belgrade.  Pop. 
19,725  m  1857.  The  town  consists  of  long  strag- 
gling streets,  but,  being  of  modem  origin,  some  of 
them  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally paved.  The  Greeks  have  5  churches,  the  R. 
Catholics  1  church,  and  the  Armenians  1 ;  it  has 
also  a  synagogue,  a  f^mnasium,  a  R.  Catholic 
high  school,  and  Jewish  schooL  Neusat^  is  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic,  particularly  with 
Turkev,  for  which  it  is  chieflv  indebted  to  its 
position  ou  the  Danube,  near  the  influx  of  its  3 
largest  tributaries,  the  Theias,  Drave,  and  Save. 
Neusatz  is  the  residence  of  the  Greek  bishop  of 
Bacs,  and  of  a  protopapas.  There  are  remains  of 
a  Roman  wall  stretchmg  from  Neusatz  to  Csurog 
on  the  Theiss,  19  m.  NNE. 

NEUSOIIL,  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  be- 
yond the  Danube,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
(jran,  at  the  influx  of  the  Bistricza,  80  m.  N. 
Pesth.  Po().  5,661  in  1857.  NeUsohl  has  wide 
streets,  and  is  a  tolerably  well  built  coimtry  town, 
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rather  imposing  in  its  appearance,  because  all  the 
houses  are  in  the  Italian  style,  with  flat  roofri. 
In  the  par.  church  (a  Gothic  stmcture)  is  a  bell 
weighing  100  centners.  Netisohl  has  an  old  castle, 
a  hospital,  and  several  superior  schools,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  mining 
council  and  tribunal  Near  it  are  the  mines  ^ 
Herrengrund,  producing  1,500  cwts.  of  copper  a 
vear,  and  some  silver;  and  in  the  town  is  the 
largest  smelting-house  in  Hungary.  NeUsohl  has 
also  manufactures  of  sword-bLades  and  beet-root 
sugar. 

NEUTRA,  or  NEITRA,  an  episcopal  town  of 
Hungary,  cap.  oo.,  on  the  Neutra,  in  a  finely- 
wooded  coimtry,  45  m.  ENE.  Preshurg,  on  a 
branch  of  the  railway  from  Presburg  to  Pesth. 
Pop.  9,267  in  1857.  The  town  has  a  castle,  a  co. 
hall,  a  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace,  a  lyoeiun, 
and  several  high  schools ;  and  carries  on  'a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  tiie  wine  grown  in  its  vidnitv. 

NEUWIED,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  cirele 
Neuwied,  of  which  and  of  a  mediatized  princi- 
pality it  is  the  capita],  on  the  Rhine;  7*m.  NNW. 
Coblentz,  on  the  railway  from  Coblentz  to  Cologne. 
Pop.  7,766  in  1861.  llie  town  was  founded  early 
in  the  last  centurj'  by  a  count  of  Wied,  on  tiie 
broad  principle  of  pei^ect  toleration  of  all  sects; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  neat  and  flonrishing 
manufacturing  town  soon  sprung  up.  It  is  laid 
out  in  squares  of  houses,  formed  by  9  streets  inter- 
sect ing  each  other  at  right  angles.  At  its  W. 
extremity,  overlooking  the  Rhine,  is  a  castle,  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  Wied.  The  town  has, 
also,  several  churches  and  other  places  of  won^ip, 
a  gymnasium,  teachers'  seminair,  hospital^  orphan 
asylum,  house  of  industir,  and  a  prosperous  VLom- 
vian  establishment  Its'manufacturee  are  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and  yam,  stockings,  iron 
goods,  tobacco  pipes,  Prussian  blue,  chicory',  potai'h 
and  soap.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  judicial  court  for 
the  principality,  the  circle  court,  and  a  mining 
tribunaL  The  museums  of  natural  history  in  the 
castle  and  in  the  Moravian  establishment  are  worth 
notice ;  but  the  principal  object  of  interest  at  Neu- 
wied is  its  collection  of  antiquities.  These  were 
found  in  the  buried  Roman  city  of  Victoria,  about 
2  m.  N.  the  town,  supposed  to  have  be^  des- 
troyed by  the  Germans  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
cciiturv. 

NEVERS  (an.  Nornodunum  and  NtTenum),  a 
city  of  France,  d^p.  Ni^vre,  of  which  it  w  the  cap.; 
on  the  Loire,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Nievre,  and 
a  little  above  the  influx  of  the  Allier;  133  m. 
SSE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Cler- 
mont Pop.  18,971  in  1861.  The  city  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  facing  the 
S.,  but  is  in  general  ill-built  and  ill-laid  out,  its 
streets  being  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked,  and  its 
houses  old  and  gloomy.  In  its  centre,  however, 
is  a  large  and  r^ularly  constructed  square,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Nivemais.  Some  of  the  entrances  to 
Nevers  are  imposing :  that  from  Bourges  is  orna- 
mented with  a  triumphal  arch,  and  on  the  road 
from  Moulins  the  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  solid  stone 
bridge  of  20  arches.  The  quays  on'  the  riyer  are 
bordered  with  good  houses,  and  look  dean.  The 
cathedral,  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  church,  is 
an  edifice  principally  constructed  between  the  12th 
and  16th  centuries.  It  is  large,  and  has  a  lofty 
square  tower;  in  its  choir  is  some  fine  stained 
glass.  Several  other  churches,  as  well  as  the 
cathedral,  are  curious  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  other  public  buildings  are  mostly  in 
a  simple  but  appropriate  style :  the  principal*  arc 
the  barracks,  arsenal,  prefecture,  and  pal^ 
library  with  8,500  vols.    The  park,  formerly  be- 
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longing  to  the  dukes  of  Nivemais,  has  now  become 
one  of  the  many  public  promenades  surrounding 
Nevers.  The  city  preserves  but  a  few  remains  of 
its  ancient  fortifications.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
whose  diocese  extends  over  the  dep.  Ni^vre ;  and 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  of  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  and 
a  communal  college.  It  has  several  hospitals,  a 
handsome  little  Uieatre,  2  episcopal  seminaries, 
schools  of  drawing  and  geometry,  a  free  school  of 
arts,  a  eommiaiim  tFof^witef  and  many  other 
scientific  establishments,  it  is  also  distinguished 
by  its  manufacturing  industry.  It  has  an  imperial 
cannon  foundry,  in  which  from  200  to  250  cannons 
are  cast  annually.  It  also  produces  chain  cables, 
iron  works  for  suspension  bridges,  and  other heav>' 
iron  goods.  Nevers  has  been  for  many  centuries 
famous  for  its  china-ware,  which,  for  durability 
and  solidity,  is  said  to  be  the  best  made  in  France ; 
it  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Paris,  and  through- 
out the  country  watered  by  the  Loire  and  its  tri- 
butaries. Glass  wares,  metal  buttons,  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  violin  strings, vinegar,  glue,  brandy, 
and  leather  are  among  the  other  principal  manu- 
factures. It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber  for  ship-building,  charcoal,  iron  and  steel, 
wine,  and  salt,  being  the  great  entrepdt  for  the 
I'pper  Loire.  Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  a  commo- 
4tious  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ni^vre.  It  has 
1)  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  8  days. 

This  town  existed  at  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by 
CsL-aax ;  it  became  a  bishopric  in  506,  and  the  cap. 
of  Nivemais;  in  865  it  was  burned  by  Hugh 
(*apet;  and  in  the  middle  ages  suffered  severely 
fn)in  plague,  the  inundations  of  the  Loire,  the 
invasions  of  the  English,  and  religious  wars. 

XEVIS,  one  of  the  British  W.  India  Islands, 
Itelonging  to  the  Leeward  group ;  in  about  lat.  17° 
10',  long.  62^'  33'  W.,  separated  by  a  strait  2  m.in 
breadth,  from  the  S£.  extremity  of  St.  Ctiristo- 
pher'a.  Shape  circular;  greatest  length,  NK.  to 
SW.,  6|  m.;  extreme  breadth,  about  the  same. 
Pop.  9,822  in  1861,  of  whom  4,526  males  and  5,296 
foniales.  The  island  consists  of  a  conical  hill, 
rising  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  2,500  ft.  Soil 
mostly  a  strong  tenacious  marl,  not  readily  absor- 
lH>nt  of  moisture :  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
St,  Kitt's  and  Tortola.  It  is  well-watered,  and 
in  general  fertile.  The  inhabs.  are  nearly  all  oc- 
cupied in  the  raising  of  the  sugar-cane  and  pro- 
visions, and  in  the  preparation  of  rum  and  sugar. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted,  in  1863, 
to  49,992/.;  that  of  the  imporU  to  36,02  U  It  is 
divitled  into  5  pars. ;  Charlestown,  the  cap.,  is  at 
its  SW.  extremity.  This  colony  is  placed  under 
a  governor  and  council,  and  assembly.  It  has 
idindry  public  schools,  in  which  about  650  children 
are  educated.  The  public  revenue,  in  1863, 
amounted  to  6,624/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  6,496/. 
4  'olumbus  discovered  Nevis,  which  was  settled  by 
the  English  in  1628. 

NEWAKK,  aparL  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  ca  Nottingham,  on  a  lateral 
^tn->am  of  the  Trent,  crossed  here  by  a  handsome 
hritlge  of  7  arches,  16  m.  NE.  Nottingham,  110  m. 
N.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and  120  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  11,515  in  1861.  The 
Hfiproach  to  Newark  from  the  N.  is  by  a  long 
causeway  carried  over  a  flat  island  formed  by  the 
Trent  and  the  Newark  branch ;  and  under  it  are 
numerous  bridges,  to  give  free  passage  to  the 
waters  during  the  floods.  The  town,  consisting  of 
a  principal  street  on  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln 
rvatl,  croKsed  by  several  others,  and  ha^4ng  a  large 
market-place  near  its  centre,  is  on  the  whole  well 
built,  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  Among  the  public  buildings. 
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one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  now  in  ruins, 
is  the  castle  near  the  bridge,  called  the  New  Work^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  re-edi- 
fied by  Stephen.  It  comprises  a  square  of  large 
dimensions,  with  2  massive  towers,  and  seems  to 
have  had  5  stories :  the  interior  area  is  used  as  a 
bowling  green,  but  several  of  the  lower  rooms  are 
still  entire.  King  John  died  in  this  castle,  18th 
Oct.  1216.  The  town-hall,  in  the  market-place,  a 
handsome  building  of  stone,  erected  in  1776,  com- 
prises several  laige  apartments  for  the  corporate 
business.  It  has  also  a  court-house  for  the  quarter 
sessions.  The  church,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  England,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  it 
is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  large  aisles,  transepts, 
and  chapels,  having  at  its  W.  end  a  highly  orna- 
mented tower,  surmounted  by  an  extremely  light 
steeple,  249  ft.  in  height,  round  which  are  niches 
containing  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Some 
of  the  windows  have  stained  glass,  representing 
the  history  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  choir  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  screen  of  rich  oak 
carving,  and  in  the  interior  are  several  curious 
monuments.  The  fabric  is  kept  in  repair  by  the 
produce  of  estates  belonging  to  the  bor.,  so  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  church-rate.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  crown  patronage.  It  has  also 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  with  various  Sun- 
day schools.  The  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1529 ;  its  endowment,  at  the  time  of  the  Char. 
Comm.  Inquiry,  amounted  to  2,380/.a  vear,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  the  corpora- 
tion, its  trustees,  have  founded  two  exhibitions  of 
80/.  a  year  each,  tenable  for  4  yean,  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  The  estates  held  in  trust  by  the  bor. 
for  charitable  purposes,  independently  of  that 
above  mentioned,  are  very  extensive;  and  there 
are  several  almshouses,  a  workhouse,  and  dispen- 
sary. A  library,  a  corn-exchange,  built  1847-8, 
and  a  theatre  are  the  other  public  establishments. 

Newark  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  malt 
and  com,  and  in  coal,  cattle,  and  wooL  It  has 
also  two  large  brass  and  iron  foundries:  bricks 
and  tiles  are  made  here,  and  large  quantities  of 
gypsum  and  limestone,  quarried  and  prepared  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  sent  by  sea  to  London. 
The  arm  of  the  Trent,  on  which  Newark  stands, 
is  made  navigable  by  a  lock  close  to  the  town. 

Newark  was  divided  by  the  Mun.  Keform  Act 
into  3  wards,  the  corporation  comprising  a  mavor 
and  5  aldermen,  with  18  councillors.  It  has,  also, 
a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder,  with 
a  court  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
5/.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  SE.  div.  of  the  co. 
are  held  here.  Newark  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  29th  Charles  IL,  the  ri^ht  of 
election,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  m  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  inhabe.  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  electoral  limits  were  not  changed  bv  the 
Boundary  Act ;  reg.  electors,  738  in  1865.  New- 
ark is  also  the  election-town  for  the  SE.  div.  of 
the  00.  Large  markets,  especiallv  for  com,  on 
Wednesday ;  fairs,  Friday  in  Mid-Lent,  May  14, 
Aug.  2,  Nov.  1,  and  Monday  before  Dec.  11. 

Newark,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  castle, 
became  a  place  of  considerable  importance  soon 
after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  its  principal  cele- 
britv  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  one 
of  the  chief  garrisons  of  the  royalists  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  in  1643 ;  but  both  the  town 
and  castle  were  held  by  the  royal  army  till  11th 
May,  1646,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Scotch 
by  command  of  the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner, 
"nie  castle  was  at  the  same  time  demolished  by 
order  of  parliament. 

Newark,  a  town  or  dty  of  the  U.  States,  the 
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largest  and  most  important  in  New  Jersey,  though 
not  its  cap. ;  co.  Essex,  on  the  Passaic  3.  m  from 
Newark  Bav.  and  9  m.  W.  New  York,  Pop. 
71,940  in  1860.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has 
many  good  houses.  The  courts-house,  gaol,  2 
banks,  an  academy,  and  the  chapels  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists 
are  the  principal  public  buildings.  It  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  shoes  and  boots,  saddlery, 
carriages,  furniture,  hats,  and  jewellery.  The  Pas- 
saic is  navigable  to  the  town  for  sloops  of  80  tons. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of 
the  U.  States,  Massachusetts,  co.  Bristol,  on  an 
arm  of  Buzzard  Bav,  50  m.  SSE.  Boston.  Pop. 
22,360  in  1860.  The  town  is  regularly  Udd  out 
upon  sloping  ground,  and  has  a  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous appearance,  chiefly  owing  to  the  whale 
fishery,  in  which  its  inhabs,  are  laigely  engaged. 
It  has  numerous  churches,  with  banks,  insurance 
offices,  a  court-house,  a  flourishing  lyceum,  a  gaol, 
academy,  theatre,  and  several  printing-offices, 
which  issue  both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  tract  of  country  in 
British  N.  America,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
St*  Lawrence,  between  lat.  45P  6'  and  48°  6'  N., 
and  long,  63°  47'  and  67°  63'  W.,  bounded  S.  by 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bay  of  Fundv,  N.  by  Lower 
Canada,  and  W.  by  the'state  of  Maine  in  the  U. 
States.  Extreme  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  180  m,, 
average  breadth,  150  m.:  area,  25,931  sq.  m.  Pop. 
252,047  in  1861,  of  whom  129,948  males,  and 
122,099  females.  This  colony,  which  is  divided 
into  11  COS.,  has  a  much  less  indented  coast-line 
than  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia :  the  surface,  however, 
is  broken  and  undulating,  though  not  mountain- 
ous, and  considerable  rivers  intersect  it  in  all  di- 
rections, the  largest  being  St.  John's,  Miramichi, 
and  Ristigouche,  The  princii)al  gulfs  are  the  Bay 
of  ChaJeur  and  Miramichi,  on  ita  £.  coast,  and  that 
of  Passamaquoddy  on  the  S.,  into  which  runs  the 
river  St.  Croix,  which  divides  the  provinee  from 
Maine,  in  the  U.  States.  Its  geology  is  little 
known ;  but  limestone  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
feature,  though  clay-slate,  grauwackd,  and  even 
the  primitive  formations  occasionally  occur.  Coal 
is  abundant,  and  is  wrought,  near  the  Grand  Lake, 
by  a  joint-stock  company.  Iron  and  gypsum  occur 
also  in  considerable  quantities.  Dense  forests 
cover  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  and 
though  the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  fertile,  except 
in  a  few  swampy  tracts,  only  one-sixteenth  of  the 
whole  province  has  been  surveyed  and  laid  open 
for  settlers.  The  cutting  down  and  exportation 
of  the  fine  timber,  with  which  these  forests  abound, 
has,  however,  been  extensively  pursued  for  some 
years,  and  the  quantity  of  cleared  land  is  pro- 
gressively increasing.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
colony  nearly  resemble  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  formerly  belonged.  The  climate 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Canada :  winter  lasts  from 
Nov.  to  April,  when  a  sudden  change  takes  place, 
and  vegetation  becomes  extremel^v  rapid.  The 
temperature  in  the  S.  parts  is  mflder  and  more 
equable;  but  the  prevalence  of  sea-fogs,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  render  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  hear  the  coast  very  uncertain, 
though  it  .does  not  seem  to  injure  the  health 
of  the  settlers.  The  climate  altogether  is  uncom- 
monly healthy,  and  will  bear  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  any  part  of  England,  Rheumatism, 
consumption,  and  low  typhus  are  the  prevalent 
diseases;  but  they  are  in  a  great  measure  brought 
on  by  exposure  to  the  damp,  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Agnculture,  notwith- 
standing the  rich  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  skirting 
the  rivers,  is  considerably  less  advanced  than  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadas,  0¥ring,  in  part,  to 
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its  later  settlement,  but  principally  to  the  soperiof 
importance  attach^  to  its  timber  trade.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  great  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  tiiese  respects;  agricultural 
societies  have  been  formed,  new  settlers  have  in- 
troduced, in  many  parts,  the  more  approved  s>>- 
terns  of  husbandly;  and  emulation  has  been  gene- 
rally excited  by  ploughing-matches.  cattle  »how!t, 
and  the  distribution  of  premiums.  Wheat,  Indian 
corn,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  principal  grain  crops, 
but  by  far  the  most  important  article  of  produce  m 
the  potatoe.  Red  and  white  clover  are  the  grassw-^ 
most  cultivated,  and  beans,  peas,  tomipe,  mangr»Id 
wurtzel,  and  beetroot  thrive  well,  and  are  raised  in 

{>retty  considerable  quantidea.  Pasturage  is  ful- 
owed  to  some  extent.  The  felling  and  convey- 
ance of  timber  constitutes,  however,  aa  before 
observed,  the  great  employment  of  the  labouring 
classes;  but  most  of  the  htmberen  are  dissolute 
and  depraved,  and  the  occupation  preventa  them 
from  paying  proper  attention  to  agriculture.  The 
trees,  especially  the  yellow  pines,  attain  to  a  great 
size,  and  furnish  timber  of  good  quality,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic  It  is 
principally  conveyed  to  (rreat  Britain  in  the  log, 
the  remainder  being  manufactured  into  deabt, 
boards,  and  staves. 

The  exports  from  New  Brunswick  oonsost  prin- 
cipally of  timber,  fish  and  fish-oil,  and  fiira.  Their 
aggr^ate  value  amounted  to  803,445/.  in  186^. 
Ship-building  is  extensively  caniocl  on,  chiefly  at 
St.  John's,  the  cap.  Though  less  deeply  indented 
with  fishing  bays  than  Nova  Scotia,  the  coast  and 
rivers  of  New  Brunswick  abound  with  fiah,  esfte^ 
cially  cod,  herrings,  salmon,  and  mackerel;  the 
entire  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  and  fi^-oil 
amount  to  a  large  sum ;  but  die  prindpal  attention 
of  the  colonists  is  engrossed  by  the  timber  trade. 
The  whale  fishery,  introduced  only  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  attained  considerable  importance. 

Except  timber,  and  the  produce  of  its  fisheries 
the  exports  of  New  Bronswick  are  quite  inconri- 
derable.  The  imports  consist  of  com  (chiefly 
from  the  U.  States),  British  and  Irish  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  various  minor  artidea.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports,  in  1862,  amounted  to 
1,291,604/.  .    • 

The  constitution  of  New  Brunswick  places  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  a  lieatenant-£over- 
nor,  aided  by  a  responsible  executive  council  <^  9 
members,  a  legislative  council  of  22,  and  a  house 
of  assembly  of  40  members.    The  parL  sits  at 
Fredericton,  about  90  m.  above  St.  John's.    The 
judiciary  courts  are  the  court  of  chancery,   in 
which  the  governor  presides,  the  supreme  oonrt 
directed  by  4  justices,  circuit  courts,  a  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  numerous  courts  for  the  re- 
coveiy  of  small  debts.    The  revenue  is  extremely 
variable,  and  has  been  much  increased  of  late 
years  by  the  sale  of  unoccupied  lands;   besides 
which,  a  few  light  taxes  are  levied  for  poor  rate« 
and  other  local  purposes.    After  the  payment  of 
the  local  magistracy,  the  surplus  is  appropriated 
to  the  improvement  of  the  colony,  and  especially 
to  the  formation  of  roads  and  bridge.    In  i86i, 
the  revenue  amounted  to  189,.305/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  140,600iL    The  expense  of  the  r^olar 
army  is  defrayed  by  the  British  government ;  but 
there  is  likewise  a  native  militia  comprising  up- 
wards of  20,000  men.  The  church  estabuahment  of 
New  Brunswick  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  that  peninsola 
extends  over  the  province.    'There  are,  likewise, 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists;  but  the  religion  of  the  colonists  par- 
takes more  of  fanaticism  than  sober  rational  ww- 
ahip.     As  respects  edocation.  New  Bmnswiek 
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njoys  more  than  ordinary  advantages.  King's 
College,  at  Fredcricton,  owes  ita  origin  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  and  has  been  in 
active  operation  for  some  years.  Its  maintenance 
is  chiefly  provided  for  by  an  annoal  grant  of  2,(M)0/. 
from  the  local  government,  and  the  mode  of  in- 
struction nearly  resembles  that  pursued  in  Oxford : 
subscription  to  articles  is  nut,  however,  required, 
except  from  students  of  divinity:  a  grammar- 
school,  also,  is  snpp«>rted  out  of  the  college-funds. 
English  schools,  also,  are  established  in  all  the 
pars,  of  the  prov. ;  and  recently  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  inspection  of  pansn  schools,  and  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 

The  pop.  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a  mixed 
race  of  English.  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  *,  but  the 
last  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies.  The  French  also  have  three  small 
settlements  on  the  £.  side  of  the  prov.  The  Indian 
aborigines  have  been  for  many  years  fast  declining 
in  numbers,  and  all  attempts  to  civilise  them  or 
improve  their  condition  have  failed :  they  have  a 
few  small  villages  scattered  in  different  parte,  and 
are  all  Roman  Catholics.  In  manners  and  customs 
the  British  settlers  nearly  resemble  those  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton.  The  women  are 
handsome;  the  men  generally  tall,  well-made, 
muscular,  and  scarcely  ever  corpulent.  They  are 
remaricably  spirited,  adventurous,  and  attached  to 
their  country ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
thev  would,  if  well  disciplined,  make  excellent 
soldiers. 

The  country  now  called  New  Brunswick  was, 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  comprised  by 
the  French  under  the  appellation  of  New  France, 
and  viewed  as  an  appendage  to  Acadia.  At  the 
peace  of  1763  it  was  ceded,  with  the  rest  of  Canada, 
to  the  English,  and,  from  that  time  to  1785,  was 
considered  as  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  country, 
however,  was  little  more  than  a  mere  wilderness, 
till  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  procured  for  it  a 
royal  charter,  constituting  New  Brunswick  a  dis- 
tinct prov.,  with  himself  as  governor.  To  his 
exertions  it  chiefly  owes  the  rapid  rise  of  its 
prosperitv. 

New  Brunswick,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  New 
Jersev,  on  the  Karitau,  17  m.  from  Karitan  Bay, 
and  28  m.  SW.  New  York.  Pop.  15,153  in  18G0. 
The  town  is  partly  built  on  a  low  site,  but  is  ac- 
counted tolerablv  healthy.  Its  principal  institu- 
tions are  Rutger's  Collie,  founded  in  1770,  and  a 
theological  seminary  established  in  1811.  New 
Brunswick  stands  at  the  end  of  the  New  Jersev 
railroad,  and  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal, 
the  terminating  basin  of  which  is  1^  m.  in  length, 
and  200  ft,  wide.  The  Raritan  is  navigable  for 
sloops  of  80  tons  up  to  the  town,  which  has  a  brisk 
trade  particularly  in  grain. 

NEWBURGIi,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tay,  13^ 
m.  SW.  Dundee,  and  9  m.  S£.  Perth,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Perth  to  Edinburgh.  Pop.  2,281  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  E. 
and  W.  along  the  line  of  the  shore,  with  another 
at  right  angles  leading  down  to  the  harbour.  It 
Ls  mostly  of  modem  date,  particularly  towards  its 
outskirts,  though  many  old  buildings  remain  to 
mark  its  ancient  state.  *  The  public  buildings  are 
the  town  house,  with  a  spire,  the  parish  church, 
and  a  dissenting  chapeL  The  slendid  mansion* 
house  of  Mugdmm  is  close  to  the  bor.  on  the  NW. 

The  harbour  is  good ;  but  only  about  a  dozen 
vessels  from  60  to  150  tons,  exclusive  of  fishing- 
boats,  belong  to  the  bor.  It  has  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  trade,  being  the  port  for  the  greater 
part  of  KinrossHshire,  Strathcam,  and  other  con- 
tiguous districts,  both  for  the  export  of  their  agri- 
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cultural  prodnoe,  and  for  importuig  coala  and  lime. 
Most  vessels  bound  for  Perth  wait  here  for  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  and  some  of  them  unload  part  of  their 
cargo  before  they  can,  even  at  hic^h  water,  proceed 
up  the  river.  The  weaving  of  coarse  linens  is 
largely  carried  on,  employmg  from  550  to  600 
looms. 

Newbufgh  existed  in  the  12th  century,  and  was 
subject  to  the  neighbouring  monastery  olf  Lindores, 
whose  remains  are  yet  pretty  entire.  In  1631  it 
was  created  a  royal  bor.  by  Charles  I. ;  but,  like 
Falkland,  being  unable  to  defiray  the  expenses  of 
its  parliamentary  representative,  it  petitioned  to 
be  relieved  from  the  burden,  which  was  granted. 
It  has  otherwise,  however,  aU  the  marks  of  a  royal 
bor.,  and  is  governed  by  2  bailies  and  15  coun- 
cillors. Municipal  revenue,  derived  from  land, 
about  170L  per  annum.  There  are  two  curious 
crosses  of  remote  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
one  called  the  Mugdrum  Cross,  the  other  MacduiTs 
Cross,  llie  former  is  supposed  to  commemorate  a 
victory  over  the  Danes  in  the  10th  century ;  the 
latter  was  erected  as  a  sanctuai^  to  any  of  the 
kindred  of  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  who  might 
commit  murder.  If  they  fled  thither,  and  pau  a 
certain  fixed  solatium  to  their  chi^,  they  obtained 
protection. 

Newburoh,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  New  York,  Orange  oo.,  on  the  Hudson, 
60  m.  N.  New  York.  Pop.  15,200  in  1860.  The 
town  is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  well  supplied 
with  exoeUent  water.  It  has  places  of  worship 
for  various  sects,  an  incorporated  academy,  and 
several  other  schools;  and  paper,  plaster,  and 
gunpowder-mills.  It  is,  alternately  with  Goshen, 
the  seat  of  the  county  court,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  during  the  publication  of 
the  celebrated  Newburgh  Letters. 

NEWBURY,  a  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Berks,  on  the  Kennett,  crossed 
here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  8  arches,  24^  m.  S.  Ox- 
ford, and  53  m.  W.  by  S.  London  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  6,161  in  1861.  The  town, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which,  on  the  N«  bimk  of 
the  Kennett,  is  in  the  hamlet  of  Speenhamland, 
consists  of  two  principal,  wide,  and  well-built 
streets,  arranged  m  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  with 
smaller  and  very  irregular  streets  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity. The  market-place,  opposite  the  churoh, 
is  a  large  open  square,  in  which  is  the  guildhalL 
The  church,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
is  a  lai]^e  but  plain  building,  with  a  square  tower : 
the  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the 
crown.  A  district  church,  in  ute  Gouic  style, 
has  been  erected  on  the  London  road,  and  is  re- 
markable for  ita  extensive  catacombs.  There  are, 
Ukewise,  places  of  worship  for  dissenters ;  and  the 
town  comprises  several  Sunday  schools  and  an 
endowed  free-school,  besides  numerous  and  wealthy 
corporation-charities.  The  almshouses  have  ac- 
commodation for  90  aged  people :  there  is  a  smiUl 
bor.  gaol,  and  about  ^  m«  S.  the  town  is  a  large 
Union  workhouse. 

Newbury,  being  sitnated  on  the  main  road  be- 
tween London  and  Bath,  had  a  large  posting 
business,  which  employed  a  considerable  number 
of  hands,  besides  occasioning  a  lai^^  impor- 
tation of  horse  provender;  but  this  having 
been  superseded  bv  the  railwav,  her  importance 
and  pop.  have  declined.  The  Bennett  and  Avon 
canal,  connecting  the  Severn  with  the  Thames, 
passes  through  the  town,  and  affords  the  advantage 
of  water-carriage  from  London,  Bristol,  and  S. 
Wales.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  silk 
manufactories,  but  they  are  not  considerable.  The 
rapid  deelivity  and  copious  supply  of  water  in  the 
Kennett  have  occasioned  the  erection  of  numerous 
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large  corn-mills,  two  of  which  are  within  the  town. 
There  are  also  considerable  malt-houses  and  some 
extensive  breweries.  The  quantity  of  grain  an- 
nually exported  from  Newbury,  either  as  flour, 
malt^  or  in  its  natural  state,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  7,000  tons,  in  return  for  which  it  imports  large 
quantities  of  building  materials,  and  various  ar- 
ticles of  general  consumption  from  the  ports  of 
London  and  BristoL 

Newbury,  which  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and 
was  afterwards  chartered  in  38  Eliz.,  has  been 
governed,  since  the  Reform  Act,  by  a  mayor  and 
3  aldermen,  with  12  councillors ;  it  has  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  The  spring 
quarter  sessions  for  the  co.,  and  pett}r  sessions  for 
the  hundred,  are  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  co.  elections.  Lai^  corn- 
markets  on  Thursday :  horse  and  cattle  fairs,  Holy 
Thursday,  July  5,  Sept.  4,  and  Nov.  8. 

Newbury  returned  2  mems.  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  it  is  not  known  at  what 
period,  or  for  what  cause,  it  lost  the  fitmchise.  It 
was  formerly  also  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
serges  and  shalloons ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  John  Winchcomb,  known  as  Jack  of  New- 
bury, kept  100  looms,  from  the  produce  of  which 
he  became  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  entertain 
the  king  and  his  retinue  during  their  passage 
through  the  town.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
Newbury ;  and  his  house,  a  large  brick  structure, 
is  still  shown  In  the  High  Street,  his  manufactory 
being  now  occupied  by  a  lai)^  inn,  *  the  Jack  of 
Newbury.'  The  vicinity  is  remarkable  for  two 
battles  fought  during  the  civil  wars  between  the 
royalist  and  parliamentary  forces,  Charles  I.  com- 
manding his  army  in  person  on  both  occasions. 
The  first  was  fought  on  a  common  called  the  Wash, 
on  20th  Sept  1643 ;  the  second  on  27th  Oct.  in 
the  following  year ;  but  neither  had  any  decided 
result.  Donuington  Castle,  a  short  dist«noe  NW. 
of  Newbury,  was  the  projjerty  of  Chaucer,  and  in 
it  be  spent  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  in  1400. 

NEWBURY  PORT,  a  town  and  river-port  of 
the  U.  States,  Massachusetts,  being  the  fourth 
town  of  the  state  in  pop.  and  commercial  impor- 
tance, CO.  Essex,  on  the  Merrimac,  about  3  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  32  m.  N.  by  E.  Boston.  Pop. 
13,400  in  1860.  The  port  is  built  on  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  has  an  imposing  appearance  from 
the  river.  It  consists  of  two  long  streets,  running 
N.  and  S.  parallel  with  the  river,  and  communi- 
cating by  other  streets,  crossing  them  at  right 
angles.  Slate  Street,  the  principal,  is  broad,  and 
lined  with  good  houses,  which,  though  of  wood, 
are  well-built  and  handsome.  The  streets  are 
partially  paved  and  flagged,  but  neither  lighted 
nor  watched.  It  is  connected  with  Salisbury,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  bridge,  about  | 
m.  long.  The  harbour  is  secure,  and  has  usually 
about  2  fathoms  water  at  low  ebb ;  but  it  is  diflli- 
cult  of  entrance,  from  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  is  impassable  during  E.  gales. 

A  breakwater  has  been  constructed  within  the 
river,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth,  at  an  expense  of 
200,000  dollars,  for  the  double  purpose  of  shutting 
the  Merrimac  out  from  a  swampy  bay  S.  of  the 
town,  and  enabling  it  to  clear  away  the  bar ;  but 
in  theue  obiects  it  appears  to  have  signally  failed. 
Newbury  Fort  has  several  cotton,  cloth,  and  yam 
factories,  numerous  distilleries,  and  manufactures 
of  shoes,  hats,  cordage,  Morocco  leather,  gold  and 
silver  plate.  It  has  a  considerable  business  in 
ship-bnildinff.  This  town  had  formerly  a  large 
share  of  the  W.  India  trade :  at  present  it  imports 
a  good  deal  of  raw  cotton  for  its  own  manufactures 
and  those  of  Lowell ;  and  its  inhaba.  are  actively 
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engaged  in  the  <H>d  and  mackerel  fisheries  and  hare 
a  brisk  coasting  trade. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  a  pari  and  mnn. 
bor.,  and  river-port  of  England,  locally  atoated  in 
Castle-ward,  co.  Northumberland,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  but  it  is  also  a  co.  by  itself,  and  is  <^^rated 
as  the  principal  British  port  for  the  shipment  of 
coal,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  about  9|  m. 
from  its  mouth,  54  m.  E.  Carlisle,  and  244  m.  N. 
by  W.  London  by  road,  and  275  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  109,108  in  1861. 
Area  of  parL  bor.,  which  includes,  with  the  town 
and  CO.,  the  five  townships  of  Byker,  Heaton,  Jefi- 
mond,  Westgate,  and  Elswick,  9.130  acres.  The 
town  occupies  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an  aodivity 
rising  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  river;  and 
though  a  few  years  back  it  was  very  irregulariy 
laid  out,  and  consisted,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of 
narrow,  circuitous,  and  ill- built  lanes,  it  has  been 
so  improved  within  the  last  half  a  centnry,  that  it 
is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  England. 

Grey  Street,  so  called  in  honour  of  Earl  Grey, 
the  largest  of  the  new  streets,  is  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  the  town.  It  ascends  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  forms  a  contitiuation  of  Dean  StrN>t 
and  the  Side,  which  last  reaches  nearly  to  the 
river.  Grey  Street  is  nearly  ^  m.  in  length  by 
80  ft.  in  bi^dth,  and  is  lined  with  substantial 
stone  houses,  which,  in  point  of  atx^itectural 
beauty,  mav  vie  with  Regent  Street,  in  London : 
the  effect  is  heightened  also  by  the  curvilinear 
direction  of  the  street.  At  the  top  of  Grey  Street, 
where  it  joins  Blackett  Street,  stands  the  column 
dedicated  to  the  late  Earl  Grey,  136  ft.  high,  and 
surmounted  bv  a  colossal  statue  of  that  noblonan, 
by  Bailey,  (rrainger  Street,  another  fine  avenue, 
300  yds.  in  length  and  66  fl.  wide,  is  on  a  similar 
design  with  Grey  Street;  and,  at  their  junction 
with  Market  Street,  is  a  large  triangular  space,  on 
which  has  been  erected  the  central  exchange,  a 
building  having  three  uniform  fronts,  in  the  Co- 
rinthian style,  with  circular  comers,  faced  with 
columns  of  the  same  order,  and  supporting  light 
domes,  after  those  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  TivolL 
The  outside  is  formed  into  handsome  shops  and 
ware-rooms,  enclosing  the  exchange,  which  has 
four  large  entrances,  and  is  altogether  lighted  from 
above :  the  roof  is  ingeniously  constructed,  resting 
on  the  external  walls,  and  inwardly  on  a  circnlar 
entablature,  supported  bj  fourteen  Ionic  colamns, 
enclosing  a  platform,  within  which  is  Uie  news- 
room, the  outer  space  being  open,  and  used  for 
the  promenades  and  rendezvous  of  the  merchants. 
Adjoining  the  exchange  is  a  handsome  coffee-nxim, 
supported  by  subscribers,  and  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee. The  Clayton,  Nelson,  Nun,  and  Shaks- 
peare  Streets  are  the  other  principal  thoroughfares ; 
and,  besides  these,  Eldon  Square,  N.  of  Blackett 
Street.,  Westgate,  Percy,  and  Northumberland 
Streets,  deserve  notice.  The  N.  suburbs  are  open ; 
and,  being  removed  from  the  bustle  of  town,  are 
occupied  by  houses  suited  to  the  wealthier  inha- 
bitants, who  have  extended  their  residences  into 
Jesmond  township,  forming  a  succession  of  ter- 
races ;  and  further  N.  is  a  group  of  new  buildings, 
called  Brandling  Place.  On  Rye  Hill,  also,  W.  of 
Newcastle,  are  terraces  and  villas ;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  on  the  road  to  N.  Shields.  In  Sand- 
gate,  however,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Newcastle, 
whic^  extend  along  the  baniEs  of  the  TVne  for 
nearly  2  m.,  there  are  many  narrow,  inconvenient, 
and  dirty  streets,  lined  with  manufiictorieft  and 
warehouses,  and  comprising  also  many  lanes  and 
alleys,  as  filthy,  close,  and  unwholesome  as  the 
very  worst  of  those  of  Liverpool  and  Manchest^. 
The  communication  with  the  bor.  of  Gateshead, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  rirer,  is  maintained  by  means 
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of  the  '  old  bridge,'  of  nine  elliptical  arches^  and 
by  the  railway  bridge. 

Qtrporation  and  Commercial  SuUdingt, '—The 
guildhall,  which  comprises  also  the  exchiui^  and 
the  court  belonging  to  the  incorporated  society  of 
hoastmen  or  coal-titters  ^chartered  in  1600),  is  a 
large  building  on  Sandhill,  much  enlarged  and 
allied  at  different  periods,  but  of  the  most  hete- 
ntgeneous  architecture,  though  at  the  aame  time 
well  adapted  for  businesa.  The  rooms  contain  some 
valuable  portraits  of  public  characters.  On  the 
quay,  a  fine  open  space  paved  with  stone,  and  one 
of  the  laigest  in  the  kingdom,  is  the  custom-house, 
built  after  a  design  by  Smirke.  The  moot^hall, 
or  BsntAze  court-house  for  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, is  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  Nor- 
man castle,  and  consists  of  a  Grecian  building, 
designed  from  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens, 
and  faced  on  two  sides  by  Doric  porticoes :  the  in- 
terior is  well  arranged  for  the  business  both  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  new  corporation 
building  and  com  exchange,  a  fine  edihce,  was 
erected  in  WbS,  The  town-gaol,  in  Carliol  Square, 
is  a  strong  and  rather  unattractive  building,  erected 
in  1827,  on  the  panopticon  principle,  at  a  cost  of 
47,000t ;  but  it  is  reported  that  both  the  site  and 
construction  are  bad.  It  comprises  about  50  cells, 
and  the  same  number  of  rooms.  The  Trinity- 
house,  in  Trinity-chare,  Quay-side,  is  an  incorpo- 
rated institution  of  great  antiquity,  intended  not 
only  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  by 
the  appointment  of  licensed  pilots,  but  to  provide 
subsistence  for  poor  and  decayed  brethren,  their 
widows  and  children.  The  arcade,  in  Pilgrim 
Street,  one  of  Grainger's  erections,  though  perhaps 
the  least  distinguished  in  point  of  taste,  consists 
of  an  oblong  pile  of  building,  with  a  0>rinthian 
frontage  94  ft  long  and  75  ft.  high.  The  N.  of 
England  joint-stock  bank  and  the  savings'  bank 
occttpy  the  front  rooms ;  and  in  other  parts  are  the 
post,  stamp,  and  excise  offices,  with  auction-rooms, 
Bhops,  and  chambers  for  lawyers  and  engineers. 
It  was  opened  in  1882,  and  cost  40,000i:  The  bar- 
racks, on  the  N  W.  side  of  the  town,  accommodate 
nearly  1,000  troops. 

Markka. — The  com  exchanj^  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficiently capacious  and  convement,  as  is  the  fish 
market.  A  large  butcher  market  was  built  in 
1808;  but  it  has  been  removed;  and  the  only 
great  market  now  existing  in  Newcastle  is  that 
constructed  by  Grainger,  the  largest  in  England, 
818  ft.  in  length,  and  comprising  an  area  of  9,050 
sq.  yards,  exceeding  that  or  St.  John's  in  Liverpool 
bjT  2,650  sq.  yds.  It  has  14  entrances,  and  is  Imed 
with  243  shops,  besides  stalls. 

Literary  and  Scientijic  Jnstitutitnu. — The  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Institution  (founded  in 
1793,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rey. 
W.  Turner,  a  celebrated  dissentiuj^  minister  of 
Newcastle),  occupies  a  building  of  Doric  architec- 
f^ire  in  Westgate  Street ;  and  adjoining  the  library 
are  the  meeting-rooms  and  museums  of  the  Na- 
tural History  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  New- 
castle. A  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical  in- 
stitution has  an  establishment  in  Blackett  Street. 
The  Newcastle  Institution,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts,  in  Blackett  Street,  a  handsome  build- 
ing with  a  Corinthian  front,  comfmses  a  saloon 
and  octagon  gallery  well  lighted  from  the  top: 
the  estamishment  is  supported  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  and  the  annual  exhibition  is  in  June. 
The  principal  places  of  amusement  are  the  theatre, 
in  Grey  Street ;  the  assembly-rooms,  in  Westgate 
Street;  behind  which  is  the  racket  court,  the 
riding-school  in  the  public  walk  called  the  Forth, 
and  the  baths  at  the  N.  end  of  Northumberland 
Street.    The  theatre,  built  in  1835,  to  replace  one 


that  had  been  pulled  down,  has  a  front  in  Grey 
Street  120  ft  in  length,  with  a  portico  of  6  Co- 
rinthian columns,  supporting  a  rich  pediment;  its 
interior  shape  is  that  of  a  flattened  horse-shoe; 
and  in  point  of  size  it  is  surpassed  by  few  EnglLsh 
theatres,  Kaces  are  held  in  June  on  the  moor, 
about  1^  m.  N.  the  town ;  and  a  good  stand  has 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

Churches  and  Chapelt, — Newcastle  has  fourteen 
churches,  the  oldest  of  which  is  St.  Andrew's,  a 
Norman  building,  at  the  top  of  Newgate  Street. 
By  far  the  flnest,  however,  is  St.  Nicholas,  a  cru- 
ciform structure  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  a  choir  and  nave  220  ft.  in  length,  and  74  ft. 
in  width,  the  choir  only  being  enclosed  for  service ; 
a  painted  E.  window,  and  a  magnificent  altar-piece 
of  the  Last  Supper,  decorate  the  interior;  and  at 
the  \V.  end  is  a  tower  in  the  early  perpendicular 
style,  surmounted  b}' a  crocketed  steeple  renting 
on  four  flying  buttresses,  the  whole  being  201  fu 
in  height.  This  steeple  is  said  by  Mr.  Kickman, 
to  be  'a  piece  of  composition  equally  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity,  delicacy,  and  excellent  masonic 
arrangement.'  (Architecture,  5th  ed.  p.  218.)  St. 
Giles's,  Edinburgh,  the  College  Tower,  Aberdeen, 
and  St.  Dunstairs  in  the  £.  of  London,  are  imita- 
tions of  this  steeple,  but  they  all  fall  far  short  of 
the  ori^naL  A  good  library,  chiefly  of  old  or 
theological  books,  is  attached  to  this  church  :  the 
rules  of  admission  are  liberal ;  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  All  Saints'  is  a 
modern^  Grecian  building,  with  an  elegant  spire 
202  ft.  in  height;  the  interior  is  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  and  richly  fitted  up  with  solid  mahogany. 
St.  John's,  in  Westgate,  is  a  cruciform  church,  built 
in  the  13th  century,  having  a  square  embattled 
tower  at  its  W.  end.  The  chapels  of  ease  are,  St. 
Anne's,  on  the  New  Road ;  and  another  at  Barras 
Bridge,  called  St  Thomas's,  in  the  early  English 
style,  and  surmounted  by  a  light  tower  140  ft. 
high.  An  endowed  charity  school  is  attached  to 
each  of  the  churches,  and  a  fifth  to  the  chapel  of 
St  Anne.  The  dissenters  here  are  numerous,  and 
most  respectable :  more  than  ti%'o-thirds  of  the 
places  of  worship  in  the  town  belong  to  Metho- 
dists and  other  dissenters,  including  K.  Catholics, 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Few  dissenting  chapels,  how- 
ever, have  any  claim  to  notice  from  their  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Within  the  bor.  are  numerous 
Sunday,  schools,  furnishing  religious  instruction 
to  upwards  of  8,000  children  of  both  sexes.  Two 
pubhc  cemeteries  have  been  formed  of  late  years 
m  the  suburbs. 

Schoola  and  BenevUent  EaiabUdtmenta, — The 
royal  grammar  school  of  Newcastle  was  founded 
by  Thomas  Horsley,  in  1525.  Among  its  pupils 
have  been  the  latelords  Eldon,  Stowell,  and  Col- 
lingwood,  the  poet  Akenside,  and  several  oUier 
distinguished  cnaracters:  Dawes,  author  of  the 
'  Miscellanea  Critica,'  was  one  of  its  masters.  A 
Lancastrian  school,  called  the  *  Jubilee  School,' 
from  its  being  founded  in  1809,  has  a  handsome 
school-house  with  a  large  library,  and  is  liberally 
supported  by  subscription.  A  second  Jubilee  school 
was  founded,  to  commemorate  the  50th  year  of  the 
prelacy  of  the  late  Dr.  Shute  Barrington :  it  is  on 
the  national  plan,  and  supported  chiefly  by  the 
deigy  and  lay  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
There  are  several  other  endowed  and  subscription 
schools,  including  two  infant  schools.  The  prin- 
cipal benevolent  institutioiw  are,  the  infirmary, 
which  has  accommodation  for  800  in-patients;  a 
dispensary;  two  blind  asylums;  a  small  lying-in 
hospital ;  asylum  for  poor  keelmen ;  Jesus's  hos- 
pital, for  decayed  freemen;  mendicity  society; 
domestic-guardian  institution ;  and  several  rangrs 
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of  almshouses;  besides  which,  there  are  several 
minor  charities  and  religious  associations.  New- 
castle  has  also  a  large  union  workhouse. 

Coal  Trade. — The  importance,  if  not  existence, 
of  Newcastle  is  owing  to  its  convenient  situation 
as  a  place  of  shipment  for  the  coal  wrought  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  pits  lie  on  each  side  the 
Tyne,  from  within  2  m.  of  it«  mouth  to  16  or  18 
m.  up  the  river,  and  upwards  of  50  large  collieries 
are  opened  within  a  distance  of  8  m.  around.  The 
coals  are  conveyed  from  the  pits  to  the  staiths  in 
wooden  or  cast-iron  waggons,  brought  along  rail- 
ways generally  by  means  of  successive  inclined 
planes,  or  locomotive  engines.  From  such  staiths 
(or  coal-shipping  wharfs)  as  are  above  Newcastle 
Bridge,  the  coal  is  conveyed  in  keels  ^each  cap- 
able of  holdings  chalders  or  22  tons)  toWalUend, 
Jarrow,  or  Shields,  where  it  is  delivered  on  board 
the  ships,  and  the  strength,  as  well  as  actiWty 
of  the  Tyne  keelmen,  is  proverbial  in  the  N.  of 
England.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
formation  of  the  Brandling  Junction,  and  other 
railways,  to  S.  Shields,  has  caused  a  diminution  of 
the  keel  navigation.  The  coal  shipped  at  New- 
castle furnishes  a  large  portion  of  the  supply  for 
the  £.  and  S.  cos.  of  England,  including  London, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  for  exportation,  chiefiy 
to  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  total 
quantity  of  coals  exported  from  Newcastle  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  year  1863  was  2,058,897 
tons,  of  the  declared  value  of  880,442t  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port 
143  sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  of  a  total  bur- 
then of  3,902  tons,  and  330  sailing  vessels  above 
60  tons,  of  a  total  burthen  of  101,463  tons.  There 
were,  besides,  94  steamers  under  50,  and  26  above 
50  tons,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  9,079  tons. 
The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received  was 
217,903/.  in  1868.  The  Tyne  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  up  to  Newcastle  Bridge,  for  vessels  of 
250  tons,  though  in  some  intermediate  places  the 
depth,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  does  not 
exceed  4  ft.  at  ebb  tide.  Dredging  machines, 
however,  have  beeii  in  use  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  navigation  is  said  to  have  been 
much  improved,  though  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
must  always  prove  a  great  impediment  to  the 
entrance  of  large  ships.  It  is  high  water  at  New- 
castle about  an  hour  later  than  at  Tynemouth 
Bar,  the  average  rise  of  sprini^-tides  being  11  (L 
7  in.,  and  that  of  neaps  7  fi  2  in. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  bottles 
and  window  glass,  mostly  carried  on  in  the  town- 
ship of  Byker,  of  mill-work,  steam-engines,  and  of 
leather  and  soap.  Ship  and  boat-building,  rope 
and  sail-making  employ  a  considerable  number 
of  hands;  besides  which  there  are  several  malt- 
houses,  breweries,  iron  foundries,  lead  mills,  and 
chemical  works. 

'Ihe  Tyne  is  crossed  at  Newcastle  by  two 
bridges.  The  first  of  these,  or  the  *  old  bridge,' 
constructed  in  1774-81,  on  the  site  of  a  previous 
bridge,  swept  away  by  a  flood,  is  of  stone,  and 
has  nine  elliptical  arehes.  But,  owing  to  the  bed 
of  the  river  beinff  much  sunk,  the  descent  to 
and  ascent  from  the  old  bridge  make  it  very  in- 
convenient Hence  a  project  was  long  on  foot  for 
constructing  a  'high  level'  bridge  that  should 
connect  the  high  grounds  on  both  sides  the  river 
by  a  road  carried  over  it  at  their  altitude.  And 
this  great  improvement  has  been  eflfected.  The 
railway  uniting  York  with  Edinburgh  is  carried 
over  the  Tyne  by  a  hi^h  level  bridge.  But 
instead  of  making  this  bridge  single,  or  serving 
only  to  cany  across  the  railway,  it  has  been 
made  double,  that  is,  it  has  two  lines  of  road,  the 
upper  one  resting  on  the  top  of  the  arches  being 


the  railway,  and  the  other,  immediately  below, 
and  in  part  suspended  from  the  latter,  being  an 
ordinary  road,  and  serving,  as  such,  for  the  transit 
of  carriages,  horses,  and  passengers.  This  j^in- 
gular  fabric  has  four  river  and  two  land  arch«^ 
each  124  ft  10  in.  in  span.  The  carriage  road  i^ 
35  ft  wide,  and  the  height  from  the  parapet  </ 
the  railway  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  132  ft  The 
entire  structure  cost,  including  its  ap(MYiach«s 
491,1 53/L  It  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  on 
the  28th  Sept  1849. 

Newcastle  was  constituted  a  bor.  by  William 
the  (Jonqueror,  and  has  received  36  charters  fnun 
subsequent  monarehs.  It  is  divided  by  the  Mun. 
Reform  Act  into  7  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  13  other  aldermen  and  42  councillorN 
and  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  n> 
corder.  The  assizes  and  Epiphany  quarter-M?9- 
sions  for  the  co.  of  Northumberland  are  held  in  the 
moot^hall,  besides  which  there  is  a  mayor's,  court 
and  sheriff's  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to 
an  unlimited  amount  The  town  is  well  paved, 
lighted,  and  cleaned  by  the  corporation,  and  there 
is  an  efficient  police,  established  in  1836.  New- 
castle has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  :^7 
Edward  I.,  the  election  being  vested,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act  in  the  free  burgesses,  both  resident 
and  non-resident  The  electoral  limits  were  en- 
larged by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  include, 
^dth  the'old  borough,  the  townships  of  Jesmond, 
Heaton,  Byker,  Ebiwick,  and  Wcstgate.  In  18«V5 
the  bor.  had  7,152  reg.  electors.  It  ia  one  of  the 
polling-places  at  elections  'for  the  co.  Markets 
extremely  well  supplied,  especially  with  ooro,  tm 
Tuesday  *and  Satunlay:  fauB  for  woollen  cloth, 
hardware,  leather,  horses,  and  cattle,  Aug.  12  and 
Oct  29,  each  lasting  nine  days. 

The  wall  of  Adrian  passes  through  the  town, 
which  is  proved,  bv  the  numerous  antiouities  dis- 
covered m  it,  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station ;  but  there  is  no  proof,  though  a  strong 
presumption,  that  it  was  the  Pons  (Kia,  men- 
tioned m  the  '  Notitia.'  Before  the  Conquest  it 
was  called  Monkchester,  from  its  nnmeroos  mo- 
nastic institutions  (of  which  there  are  still  rather 
extensive  remains),  and  also  from  being  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  well  of  Jesus*  mount  (now 
corrupted  into  Jenmond).  A  fortress  was  built 
here  oy  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror; and  it  received  the  name  of  Ntweatde, 
probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  some  muse  an- 
cient building.  In  1299  the  walk  on  the  £.  nde 
were  rebuilt  and  va  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  the 
town  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  David  Bruce. 
Newcastle,  at  this  earlv  period,  had  become  <me  of 
the  largest  commereiai  ports  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  curious,  however,  that  the  first  authoritative 
mention  of  coal  occurs  in  a  charter  by  Hennr  III., 
authorising  the  burgesses  of  Newcartle  to  dig  for 
that  mineral  In  1281,  the  town  bad  a  conader- 
able  trade  in  coal,  which  soon  after  b^gan  to  be 
imported  into  London,  and  in  1325  coals  were  ex- 
ported to  forei^  countriea.  The  town  fitmuhed, 
m  1346,  17  ships  and  314  maiinera  for  the  siege 
of  Calais,  a  greater  force  than  any  port  N.  of  the 
Thames,  except  Yarmouth.  It  continued  steadily 
to  increase  in  commercial  importance  and  mining 
industry  till  1636,  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
plague,  which  carried  off  5,000  of  its  inhaba.  In 
the  parliamentar}'  wars  it  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.  With  respect  to  the  progress 
of  its  coal-trade  it  may  be  stated  that,  m  1703, 
the  masters  of  the  Truiity  House  of  Newcastle 
reported  to  the  H.  of  C.  that  600  ships,  each 
carrying  80  Newcastle  chalden,  and  navigated 
by  4,500  men  and  boys,  were  required  for  the 
supply  of  other  ports;  and,  in  1  <  /2,  450  keels  were 
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employed  on  the  Tyne,  the  quantity  shipped 
amounting  to  851,800  Newcastle  chalden.  The 
trade  has  thence  been  steadily  increasing,  and  with 
greater  rapidity  since  the  introduction  of  gas. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE,  or  LYME,  a 
parL  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  N.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,  15 
m.  NNW.  Stafford,  and  135  m.  NW.  London,  on 
the  London  and  North  Western  ntilway.  Pop.  of 
parL  bor.  12,938  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is 
well-paved  and  lighted,  consists  of  two  nearly 
parallel  streets,  entered  from  the  London  road, 
and  crossed  by  several  others  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription. It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  though 
chiefly  consisting  of  old  houses:  in  the  High 
Street  is  a  huge  open  market-place.  The  guild- 
hall, a  respectable-looking  building,  has  good 
accommodation  for  the  municipal  and  magis- 
terial business.  There  are  two  churches,  one  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  its  square  tower,  was 
rebuilt  at  the  begiiming  of  last  century.  A  hand- 
some Rom.  Cath.  chapel  was  built  in  1834 ;  and 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  Weslevan  and 
other  Mettiodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
the  Societjr  of  Friends.  Six  Sunday  schools  are 
attended  by  upwards  of  1,500  children;  besides 
which  a  national,  Lancastrian,  infant,  and  four 
subscription  schools  furnish  daily  instruction  to 
about  800  boys  and  girls.  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
has,  also,  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1602, 
and  in  trust  of  the  corporation.  Almshouses  for 
twenty  aged  women  were  established  here  in 
1637,  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  the  town 
has  several  benevolent  institutions,  with  Bible, 
tract,  and  other  associations.  A  literary  and  scien- 
tific institution  was  founded  in  1836:  there  is 
also  a  public  library  with  2,000  volumes,  and  a 
small  theatre,  little  patronised. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  is  the  chief  business 
carried  on  at  Newcastle.  The  town,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  in  some  measure  regarded  as  the  cap.  of 
the  pottery  district,  which  includes  several  towns 
equal  or  even  superior  in  pop.  and  importance  to 
Newcastle  itself.  Latterly,  however,  this  con- 
nection has  been  broken,  and  the  town  has  suffered 
much  in  consequence.  Trade  has  been  vet^ 
languid  tiU  withm  the  last  year  or  two,  when  it 
somewhat  revived ;  and  at  present  the  labouring 
classes  are  in  full  employment. 

Newcastle  sustained  a  serious  diminntion  of  its 
traffic,  bv  the  removal  of  the  great  line  of  com- 
munication between  London  and  Manchester  to 
the  Grand  Junction  railway,  which  passes  up- 
wards of  6  m.  W.  of  the  town.  But  this  has  been 
compensated  by  the  opening  of  the  line  from  Crew 
by  Stoke,  Stone,  and  Tamworth  to  Rugby,  which 
passes  close  by  the  town.  Iron-works  and  col- 
uories  are  seated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
are  considerable  tanneries  and  malt-houses,  with 
a  paper-mill  employed  in  making  tissue  paper  for 
the  potteries.  The  town  is  connected  by  a  branch 
canal  with  the  Grand  Trunk  navigation,  and  has 
access  by  a  similar  line  of  communication  to  the 
coal-fielil  of  N.  Stafford.  Markets  on  Monday  and 
Saturday. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne,  which  received  its  first 
charter  in  the  19  Henry  III.,  was  divided  by  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  into  2  wards,  and  placed 
under  a  mayor  and  5  aldermen,  with  18  coun- 
cillors ;  it  has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace,  under 
a  recorder.  The  borough  has  returned  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  27  Edward  III.,  the  right  of 
voting  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in  the  resi- 
dent neemen  (by  gift,  birth,  and  servitude).  The 
Boundarv  Act  tkdaed  to  the  old  bor.  a  small  extra- 
parochial  part  of  the  Penkhull  township:  reg. 
electois,  976  in  1865.  It  is  also  one  of  the  poUing- 
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places  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  of  Stafford.  A 
county  court  is  established  in  the  town,  before 
which  405  plaints  were  entered  in  1848. 

The  distinguishing  name  of  Newcastle  (under 
Lyme  or  Lyne)  is  of  doubtful  origin ;  but  the  best 
authorities  refer  it  to  the  fact  of  its  standing  near 
the  woodlands,  which  formed  a  lime  (limit)  or 
separating  line  between  the  co.  palatine  of  Chester 
and  the  rest  of  England.  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Whitmore-under-Lyne,  and  Audlem,  or  Old  Lyme, 
admit  of  similar  explanations. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  the  name  commonly  given 
to  the  NE.  portion  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
territory  including  the  states  of  Vermont,  New 
liampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Rliode  Island 
and  Connecticut. 

NEW  GALLOWAY.    See  Gallowat.  New. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  Urge  island  of  North 
America,  near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  off 
the  E.  coast  of  Labrador,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  narrow  strait  of  Belleisle,  between  lat  46^^ 
30'  and  51°  40'  N.,  and  long.  52^  15'  and  69°  10' 
W.  Greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.,  350  m. ;  ave- 
rage breadth,  130  m.  Area,  57,000  sq.  m.  Fixed 
pop.  122,638  in  1861,  exclusive  of  those  who  visit 
the  different  stations  during  the  fishing  season. 
It  mav  be  generally  describ^  as  of  a  triangular 
form,  but  is  broken  and  indented  with  broad  and 
deep  bavs,  harbours,  coves,  rivers,  and  lagoons, 
which,  besides  numerous  capes  and  projecting 
points  of  land,  form  two  peninsulas,  on  one  of 
which,  called  Avalon,  at  the  SE.  comer  of  the 
island,  is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Avalon.  Its 
surface  is  wild  and  rugged,  and  its  aspect  from  the 
sea  far  from  prepossessmg.  The  interior  is  much 
broken  with  water;  and  lakes,  marshes,  and 
scrubby  trees  form  its  general  character.  The 
only  large  and  nangable  streams  are  the  Ilumber, 
and  that  called  the  River  of  Exploits.  Its  preva- 
lent geological  constitution  is  or  granite,  on  which 
are  superimposed  in  some  parts  porphj-ry,  quartz, 
gneus,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  with  secondary  for- 
mations :  coal  and  iron  also  occur  in  a  few  places. 
The  E.  half  of  the  interior  is  generally  a  low,  pic- 
turesque country,  traversed  by  hills  and  lakes,  the 
whole  being  diversified  by  trees  of  humble  growth. 
The  conntr}'  westward  is  more  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, yrith  little  wood,  except  near  the  shore; 
but  the  mountains  are  not  generally  in  ridges, 
each  apparently  having  its  own  particular  base. 
The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  the  N.  peninsula, 
lying  idong  the  strait  of  Belleisle :  near  its  centre 
are  flats  of  considerable  extent,  swampy,  un- 
healthy, and  usually  covered  with  peat  or' strong 
wiry  grass.  Spruce,  birch,  and  larch  are  the  prin- 
cipal lorest  trees.  Pine  seldom  occurs,  and  never 
attains  a  Urger  size ;  indeed,  there  is  but  little 
wood  of  any  value,  except  for  fuel  and  the  build- 
ing of  small  boats,  so  that  it  has  scarcely  timber 
enough  for  its  own  consumption,  much  less  for 
exportation.  Whortleberry  bushes  and  icitha- 
et^mca  (Indian  tea)  are  the  principal  plants  on  the 
high  unwooded  grounds.  'The  best  soil  is  along 
the  rivers  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bays  fringing 
the  island  ;  but  both  the  soil  and  climate  generally 
are  unfavourable  to  the  raising  of  grain,  thoi^h 
well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  and  other  green  crops.  Vast  herds  of 
carriboo  deer  graze  in  the  plains  and  woods  of  the 
interior,  and  their  flesh  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  food  of  the  Mic-Mac  Indians.  Beavers  are 
much  scarcer  than  formerly,  but  foxes  are  still 
numerous  along  the  rivers  and  sea-coast.  Among 
the  other  wild  animals  are  wolves  and  beius, 
hunted  by  the  Indians  from  Labrador.  Insects  are 
numerous  in  swampy  places,  especially  in  hot 
weather.    The  best  known  and  most  celebrated  of 
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the  animalfl  belonging  to  Newfoundland  are  its 
dogs,  famed  for  docility,  obedience,  and  attach- 
ment to  their  maHtera.  They  are  remarkably  vo- 
racious, and  are  usually  fed  on  salted  fiah ;  but, 
like  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  they  endure 
hunger  for  a  very  lengthened  period.  The  true 
breed  has  !)ecome  very  scarce,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  specimens  of  it  in  England,  the  animal  so 
called  in  this  country,  though  equally  sagacious, 
liardy,  and  fond  of  the  water,  being  a  breed  crof  sctl 
with  the  mastiff,  or  some  other  English  dog.  The 
E.  and  S.  coai<its,  where  the  winds  blow  from  the 
sea,  are  very  humid;  and  during  winter  the  cold 
is  intense.  The  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  shore 
are  not  so  long  frozen  over  as  those  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  LAHTence,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  clear,  and  the  climate  not  unlike  that 
of  Lower  Canada.  During  the  summer  months 
the  days  and  nights  are  commonly  serene  and 
pleasant;  the  temperature  is  very  hot  during 
summer,  and  in  winter  frequently  falls  as  low  as 
30°  l)elow  the  freezing  point.  The  island,  however, 
is,  on  the  whole,  extremely  healthy;  and  the 
inhabs.  oft«n  attain  a  great  age,  attended  with 
more  than  onlinary  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigour. 
Agriculture  is  progressively  increasing,  but  very 
few  give  it  their  exclusive  attention,  the  pop.  being 
principally  employed  in  the  fishcnes.  Almost 
every  family,  however,  has  a  small  quantity  of  land 
in  cultivation,  though  tillage  be  very  imperfectly 
undcretood. 

Nowfoundland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
fisheries,  on  which,  indeed,  the  inhab.  principally 
depend.  The  Great  Bank,  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
island,  is  in  some  places  about  200  m.  in  breadth, 
and  600  m.  in  length,  the  soundings  being  from  25 
to  95  fathoms.  There  \a  also  an  outer  bank,  lying 
between  lat.  44^  10'  and  47°  30'  N.,  and  long.  44^ 
15'  and  46°  25'  W. ;  and  a  continuation  of  banks 
extends  southward  to  Nova  Scotia.  Fogs  prevail 
almost  without  interruption  on  these  banks,  occa- 
sioned by  the  meeting  of  the  waters  brought 
thither  by  the  gulf-stream  from  the  tropics,  with 
the  waters  carried  by  the  influence  of  tlie  winds 
from  the  polar  regions.  A  counter-current  from 
the  N.  sweeps,  also,  alon^  the  shore  of  Labrador, 
bringing  with  it  large  icebergs,  and  rendering 
navigation  dangerous,  especially  during  foggy 
weather.  The  best  fishing-gronnds  on  the  Great 
Bank  are  between  the  42ud  and  46th  parallels; 
and  the  principal  English  settlement,  besides  St 
John's,  the  cap.,  are  Conception  Bay,  Carbonier, 
Grace  Harbour,  Trinity  Harbour,  and  Placentia, 
all  on  the  £.  side  of  the  island.  The  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Mequelon,  near  the  mouth  of 
Fortune  Bay,  on  the  S.  coast,  were  ceded  to  France 
in  1814 ;  the  former  has  a  harbour  and  town  of  its 
own  name,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  gov.  The  ood- 
fishery,  which  commenced  a  few  years  after  the 
discoverv  of  the  bl.,  attained  so  high  an  importance 
during  tile  war  with  France,  that  the  exports  of  cod 
and  cod-oil  were  valued,  in  1814,  at  2,604,000^ ; 
but  tlie  English  fishery  has  since  declined.  In 
1862,  the  exports  of  cod  amounted  to  1,080,069 
quintals,  valued  at  787,821^  Of  herrings  there 
were  exported,  in  the  same  year,  34,484  barrels, 
valued  at  1 7,242iL,  and  of  cod  oil  2,637  tons,  valued 
08,901t  The  ccxi-fisher^  commences  early  in 
June;  and,  as  the  English  have  for  some  years 
abandoned  the  bank-shoals  to  the  Americans  and 
French,  it  is  principally  carried  on  close  to  the 
shore,  in  small  boats,  manned  by  2  or  4  persons. 
Every  fisherman  ia  provided  with  2  lines,  each 
with  2  hooks,  baited  with  herrings,  mackerel,  and 
fish-entrails.  In  some  coBes  jiggers,  or  artificial 
fish,  are  used,  provided  with  2  strong  hooks,  which 
the  cod  swallows  with  the  baiu     Seinet  ore  also 


used,  by  which  multitudes  of  cod  are  hauled  ashore 
in  coves  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  So  abundant 
are  the  fish  occasionally,  that  a  couple  of  cc*d  are 
hooked  on  each  line  before  it  reaches  the  bottom ; 
and  while  one  line  is  running  out,  the  fisherman 
has  only  to  turn  round  and  pull  in  the  other,  with 
a  fish  on  each  hook.  As  soon  as  the  boat  is  Iriaded, 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  will  be  in 
3  or  4  hours,  they  proceed  to  the  stage  on  the 
shore,  where  the  process  of  cutting  up,  salting, 
and  drying  takes  place ;  and,  after  having  deliverMi 
their  cargo,  return  immediately  to  sea.  The  cod- 
fisherj',  however,  is  truly  precarious.  Sometimes 
the  fish  is  not  equally  abundant  on  all  part?  of  the 
coast,  and  the  fishermen  are  compelled  Ut  gr>  far 
from  the  stations,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  9pht  and 
salt  the  cod  in  the  boat  The  incessant  labour, 
also,  which  attends  the  curing,  leaves  the  shoremen 
scarcely  time  during  the  season  to  eat  their  meals, 
and  allows  them  little  more  than  4  hour»*  sleep. 
The  seal-fishery  is  conducted  in  vessels  varying 
from  80  to  120  tons,  with  crews  of  20  or  30  men. 
The  season  commences  early  in  April :  it  is  prin- 
cipally conducted  close  to  the  shore  of  Labrador, 
and  has  become  important  only  within  the  last  M) 
years.  The  cod-fishery  on  the  W.  coast  has  l>eeii 
given  up  to  the  French ;  but  there  is  still  a  small 
whale-fishery  conducted  in  boats  on  the  S.  ade  of 
the  island.  There  is  likewise  a  pretty  extensive 
salmon-fishery. 

The  trade  of  Newfoundland  consists  in  the  ex- 
portation of  the  products  of  its  fisheries  in  ex- 
change for  manufactured  goods,  colonial  pnxluce. 
com,  ship-biscuits,  and  a  variety  of  articles  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabs. .  The  total  value  of 
the  imports  was  1,007,882/.  in  1862,  and  1,077,272/. 
in  1863;  and  that  of  the  exports  1,171,7234  in 
1862,  and  1,233,353/.  in  1863. 

The  government  of  Ne^-foundland  was  long  ad- 
ministered by  naval  commanders  appointed  to 
cruise  on  the  fishing  station,  who  returned  to 
Britain  in  winter.  Within  the  last  centuiy,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  deemed  more  eligible  to  have  a 
resident  governor.  In  1832,  in  consequence  of  a 
petition  from  the  inhabs.,  a  representative  govern- 
ment was  granted,  the  election  being  by  almoi^t 
universal  suffrage.  The  assembly  comprises  30 
members,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  l^islative  and 
executive  counciL  The  laws  are  in  f^nglish,  and 
administered  by  circuit  courts ;  but  the  police  is 
neither  numerous  nor  effective.  Tlie  public  inot>me 
in  1863  amounted  to  118,0347.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  115,255/.  Elementary  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  most  districts  of  the  colony,  and  some 
of  a  superior  class  are  especially  patronised  bv  go- 
vernment In  1839,  Newfouudluid  was,  witii  the 
Bermudas,  erected  into  a  bishopric. 

The  inhabs.  are  honest  and  industrious,  but  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  and  superstitious  to  a  degree 
almost  beyond  belief.  Capital  offences  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  petty  Uiefts  are  scarcely  known. 
The  people,  consisting  chiefly  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  or  their 
descendants  (the  Indian  aborigines  having  been 
long  all  but  extinct),  are  employed  either  whoUy 
or  occasionally  in  the  fisheries.  The  pasture  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of  small  spots 
of  land,  are  likewise  partial  sources  of  occupation. 
The  women,  besides  assisting  the  men  in  catching 
and  curing  the  fish,  are  engaged  either  in  rural  oc- 
cupations, or  spinning  and  knitting  worsted  stock- 
ings, mittens,  and  socks.  In  winter  much  time  in 
occupied  in  bringing  home  fuel,  building  boats, 
and  making  or  repairing  the  fishing  implements. 
Marriages  and  christenmgs  are  commonly  cele- 
brated at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season,  or  in 
winter,  and  are  always  times  of  great  festivity  and 
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merriment    St.  Patrick's  and  SheelagVs  days  are 
celebrated  with  riotous  mirth  by  the  Irish ;  and 
Chriistmas  u  a  oniversal  holiday,  marked  by  the 
observance  of  many  customs  that  are  now  explcnled 
in  EnglancL    Celibacy  is  rare,  and  families  of  10 
or  12  children  are  verv  common.    The  fishermen's 
houses  are  one  story  high,  built  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  boards  and  shingles,  imported  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick*    Their  usual 
diet  consists  of  ship-biscuits,  potatoes  and  fish,  salt 
pork  and  bobea  tea,  spruce  beer  being  the  common 
beverage  for  those  livmg,  as  most  of  the  people  do, 
on  fish  and  salt  meat.    Spirits  are  mixed  with  the 
lieer,  to  make  the  mixture  called  CaHibogiUy  and 
ram  is  so  cheap,  that  the  labouring  classes  are  apt 
to  acquire  habits  of  intoxication,  which,  however, 
M  somewhat  obviated  hy  the  practice  of  keqging, 
somewhat  similar  to  taking  the  temperance  pledge, 
either  for  one  or  more  years,  and  occasionally 
for  life. 

Newfoondland  was  probably  first  discovered  by  the 
Norwegians,  at  the  beginninc^  of  the  11th  century, 
but,  if  BO,  it  was  subs^uent^'  forgotten,  till  John 
Cabot  visited  it  in  the  summer  of  1497,  and  gave 
it  its  present  name.  As  early  as  the  year  1500  an 
exteuMve  fishery  was  carried  on,  by  the  Portuguese 
and  French,  on  the  neighbouring  banks;  but, 
though  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  and  others,  attempted 
to  form  a  colony  here,  no  successful  settlement 
was  made,  till  Sir  G.  Calvert,  afterward  Lord  Balti- 
more, in  1623,  established  himself  on  the  SE.part 
of  the  island,  called  Avalon,  and  appointed  his  son 
j^ovemor.  Ten  years  afterwards  a  colony  was  sent 
over  from  Ireliuid,  and  in  1654  a  few  English 
Fettlers  came  over,  under  the  authority  of  a  par- 
liamentary grant.  The  French  who,  very  early  in 
the  1 7th  century,  had  formed  a  station  atPlaoentia, 
were  for  many  years  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  English ;  and  though,  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  possession  of  the  island  was  confirmed 
to  the  English,  the  subject  of  fishery  rights  is  still 
a  vexaia  quettio  between  the  two  nations.  With  re- 
spect to  the  fishery  generally,  it  was  chiefly  carried 
on,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  by  the 
English,  Anglo-Americans,  and  French ;  but  the 
capture  of  C.  Breton,,  and  other  possessions  in 
America,  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  fisheiy  of  the 
latter.  The  American  war  divided  the  British 
fishery,  that  portion  of  it  that  had  previously  been 
carried  on  from  New  England  being  thereafter 
merged  in  that  of  the  United  States. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  See  Hampshire,  New. 
NEWHAVEN,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  U. 
States,  in  Connecticut,  of  which,  conjointly  with 
Hartford,  it  is  the  cap.,  co.  Newhaven,  on  an  inlet 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  35  m.  SSW.  Hartford,  and 
75  m.  NE.  New  York.  Pop.  39,270  in  1860.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  plain,  about  2  m.  from  N.  to  S., 
and  3  m.  fiom  £.  to  W.  The  streets  and  squares 
are  quite  regidar,  and  all  shaded  with  fine  trees. 
Ju  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  public  square,  in 
which  are  the  state-house,  several  of  the  churches, 
and  Yale  Collie.  The  new  state-house  is  built 
after  the  mode  of  the  Parthenon.  Yale  College  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  institutions 
in  America.  It  was  incorporated  in  1701,  and  re- 
moved thither  in  1717.  The  college  buildings, 
which  are  of  stone,  comprise  4  halls,  each  100  it. 
by  40  ft,  in  which  are  the  dormitories  cf  the  stu- 
dents ;  a  chapel,  2  halls  for  lecture  rooms,  a  large 
dining-hall  and  the  medical  college.  This  institu- 
tion 1^  the  finest  cabinet  in  the  U.  States,  a  good 
anatomical  museum,  and  libraries,  comprising 
altogether  48,000  vols.  The  state  hospital,  the 
churches  of  the  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Africans ;  the  gaol,  custom-house,  alms- 
house, and  muaeom  are  among  the  chief  public 
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edifices.  The  legislature  of  Connectlcnt  meets 
alternately  at  Hartford  and  Newhaven.  This  city 
has  a  considerable  foreign  and  coasting  trade.  Its 
harbour,  though  shallow,  and  gradually  filling  up 
with  mud,  is  spacious  and  secure;;  and  the  wbarla 
bordering  it  are  extensive,  one  Ijeing  nearly  4,000 
ft.  in  length.  Newhaven  is  connect  with  Hart- 
ford by  a  railroad ;  and  with  Northampton,  and 
other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  canal.  It  com-  ■ 
municates  daily  with  New  York  bv  steam-boats. 

NEW  JERSEY.    See  Jkr8ey,'Ne\v. 

NEWMARKET,  a  market  town  of  England, 
partly  in  hund.  Chevely,  co.  Cambridge,  and  partly 
m  hund.  Lackford,  co.  Suffolk,  13  m.  ENE.  Cam- 
bridge, and  55  m.  N.  by  £.  London  on  the  (iireat 
Northern  railwav.  Pop.  4,069  in  186 1.  The  town 
comprises  one  long  and  wide  street,  line<l  with 
respectable  shops,  handsome  private  residences, 
numerous  hotels  and  inns  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  nobility  and  othen  who  fiock  thither  during 
the  races.  It  has  some  handsome  public  buildings, 
among  which  may  be  specified  the  news-rooms 
belonging  to  the  Jockey  Club.  The  stables  are 
most  extensive,  and  are  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience. Of  the  two  pari;jh  churches  that  of  St. 
Mary's  is  by  far  the  most  hanc^me,  and  has  a 
tower  and  steeple  that  foim  a  prominent  feature 
when  seen  from  a  distance.  The  Wesleyan  Mc- 
thodista  and  Baptists  have  also  their  places  of 
worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  There  are 
numerous  small  charities. 

Newmarket  derives  its  chief  fame  from  its  races. 
Horse-radng,  though  now  so  favourite  a  diversion, 
is  of  rather  late  origin  in  England,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  practised  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the 
following  reign,  however,  James  L  was  a  distin- 

Suished  patron  of  the  turf,  and  imported  Arabian 
oTses  for  the  improvement  of  the  native  breeds. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  New- 
market became  celebrated  for  its  races ;  and  Charles 
II.,  who  was  still  more  zealously  attached  to  this 
new  resort  of  the  sporting  world,  regularly  attended 
these  races,  and  repair«l  and  enlarged' the  house 
in  the  town  that  had  been  occasionally  occupied 
by  his  father  and  grandfather.  From  this  epoch 
Aewmarket  has  been  the  racing  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  and  has  always  had  to  boast  of  the  most 
distingu'tshed  patronage,  'Newmarket  fame  and 
judgment  in  a  bet '  being  an  object  of  the  highest 
ambition  with  many  nobles  and  wealthy  com- 
monen  of  our  own  day,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
the  days  of  Pope.  The  race-course  on  the  heatli, 
to  the  W.  of  the  town,  is  probably  the  finest  in 
England.  It  is  apportioned  into  different  dis- 
tances, corresponding  with  the  ages  and  supposed 
powers  of  the  hones,  the  longest  course  being  4m. 
1  furlong  and  128  yds.,  and  the  shortest  2  furlongs 
and  47  yds.  The  grand  stand  has  evqiy  accom- 
modation for  spectators.  There  are  7  race  meetings 
during  the  year,  instituted  at  different  periods, 
each  histing  three  days  :  the  earliest  is  the  Craven 
meeting,  on  Easter  Monday ;  then  follow  the  two 
spring  meetings ;  a  fourth  takes  place  in  July ;  and 
there  are  three  others  in  October,  the  last  being 
called  '  the  Houghton  meeting.'  The  sovereign 
gives  three  plates  annually;  one  is  provided  from 
a  fund  left  for  the  purpose,  and  others  are  given 
by  the  nobility  or  subscribed  for  by  the  mem  here 
of  the  turf.  The  training-ground,  on  a  slope  S.  of 
the  town,  is  considered  superior  even  to  the  course 
for  trying  the  mettle,  wmd,  and  speed  of  the 
horse&  About  two-thirds  of  the  adult  male  pop. 
are  trainers,  stable  keepers,  and  grooms ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  town  is  wholly  dependent  for  support  on 
the  races  and  the  training  of  horses.  Markets  on 
Tuesday :  fain,  Whit-Tuesday  and  Nov.  8,  chiefly 
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for  hones  and  sheep.  Newmarket  was  nearly 
burnt  down  in  1683,  and  again  at  the  commenoe- 
iriont  of  laflt  centuiy. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  a  citj-  and  river  port  of  the 
IT.  States,  Louisiana,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  southern  and 
western  portions  of  the  Union,  on  the  Mississippi, 
about  105  m.  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  168,675  in 
1860,  against  116,375  in  1850,  and  10*2,191  in  1840. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  wide  level,  along  the  river's 
edge,  the  ground  being  so  spongy  that  none  of  die 
houses  have  cellars.  The  surface  of  the  river  at 
high  water  is  also  from  2  to  4  it.  above  the  level 
of  the  toMm ;  and  even  in  its  lower  stages  it  is 
above  the  level  of  the  swamps  in  the  rear  of  the 
dty.  To  obviate  inundations  a  levecj  or  embank- 
ment, from  5  to  80  ft,  in  height,  has  been  raised 
for  about  100  m.  along  the  river.  A  breach  some- 
times occurs  in  this  dyke,  but  it  is  rarely  permit- 
ted to  do  much  damage  before  it  is  cIom^  ;  and 
the  most  serious  drawlMck  the  city  suffers  from  its 
situation  is  its  insalubrity.  It  is  usually  visited 
by  the  yellow  fever  from  July  to  September,  every 
year  or  every  two  years,  when  great  numbers  of 
the  poor  are* swept  off,  and  the  rich  betake  them- 
selves to  some  more  healthy  situation.  But  the 
fury  of  this  scourge  has  latterly  been  mitigated  by 
draining  some  of  the  contiguous  swamps,  paving 
certain  parts  of  the  city,  and  substituting  stone 
for  wooden  sewers. 

New  Orleans,  having  few  steeples  or  other  con- 
spicuous objects,  makes  no  stnkin^  appearance 
from  a  distance.    The  city  is  built  m  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  composed  of  six  complete  squares, 
with  suburbs  or  fauxbimrgsj  which  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing.   The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  hardly 
40  ft  wide ;  but  in  the  newer  portions  they  are 
much  wider,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.    The  cathedral,  at  the  head  of  a  square,  is 
an  old  building,  with  4  towers  and  massive  walls, 
ornamented  with  figures  of  saints  in  the  niches. 
It  is  Uie  only  public  building  at  all  imposing. 
Public  institutions,  though  numerous,  are  buut 
in  an  unpretending  style.     There  are  verv  few 
churches  in  proportion  to  the  pop.    The  French 
theatre  is  in  the  city,  and  the  American  in  the 
suburbs.    The  houses  (which  in  the  old  city  are 
lofty,  ornamented  with  tasteful  cornices  and  iron 
balconies,  and  presenting   mauv  characteristics 
similar  to  those  m  the  towns  of  France  and  Spain) 
are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  stuccoed 
externally  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour.    In  the 
new  portion  of  the  citv  the  houses  are  built  in  the 
modern  American  style.    Many  of  the  doors  are 
left  open  during  the  day,  and  mosquito  curtains 
substituted  in  their  stead.    Next  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  the  state-house,  custom-house, 
exchan^,  U.  S.  mint,  barracks,  college,  the  charity 
hospitjJ,  which  provides  for  from  8,000  to  9,000 
in-door  and  out  patients  annually,  3  other  hos- 
pitals, the   orphan-asprlnm,  and  several  theatres 
are  the  principal  public  buildings.    The  charitable 
institutions  are  both   numerous  and  well  con- 
ducted.   There  are  places  of  worship  for  Epiaco- 
palians.   Unitarians,   Baptists,  Metnodists,   and 
(tther  sects;  but  most  of^the  white  pop.,  being  of 
French  or  Spanish  descent,  are  R.  Catholics.   Half 
the  fixed  residents  are  black  or  coloured ;  but  in 
no  city  is  there  a  greater  mixture  of  races.  Inhabs. 
from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  with  Creoles  and  all  the  shades 
of  the  coloured  pop.,  unite  to  form  a  curious  con- 
trast of  manners,  languages,  and  complexions. 
The  markets  of  New  Orleans  are  well  supplied,  and 
provisions  are  cheap,  while  labour  of  all  kinds  is 
dear.    The  city  is  abundantly  furnished  by  the 
Mississippi  with  water,  which,  though  turbid  at 


first,  becomes  dear  and  palatable  on  being  fihcnd 
or  allowed  to  settle.  MonUs  are  said  to  be  at  a 
lower  ebb  in  this  than  in  any  other  great  dty  of 
the  Union.  Education  and  a  taste  lor  litaatore 
are  little  diffused,  ana  there  are  oompaiatively 
few  newspapers  and  reading  rooms.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  there  are  an  immense  number 
of  lottery-offices,  billiard-rooms,  and  gamMing- 
houses.  '  The  police  is  good. 

(hmmerce, — New  Orleans  is  the  grand  emporimn 
of  all  the  vast  tracts  traversed  by  the  MiasisEippi, 
the  Missouri,  and  their  tributary  streams,  and 
enjoys  in  consequence  a  greater  command  of  in- 
ternal navigation  than  any  other  dty  either  of 
the  Old  or  New  World.  Civilisation  has  hitherto 
struck  its  roots,  and  bMpin  to  flourish  only  in 
some  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  immense 
territories  of  which  New  Orleans  is  the  eea-poct; 
and  yet  her  progress,  up  to  the  breaking-oat  of  the 
American  civil  war,  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. This  war,  however,  proved  most  disastroTB 
to  the  interests  of  the  dty,  by  momentarily  annihi- 
lating the  cotton  trade,  and  checking  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union.  In  1860,  the  year  before  the  actual  break- 
ing-out of  the  war,  tiiere  deared  at  the  pent  </ 
New  Orleans  1,293  vessels — ^958  American,  and 
835  foreign— of  a  total  burthen  of  894,333  Ums. 
In  the  next  vear,  1861,  there  only  deared  130 
vessels — 104  American,  and  26  foreign— of  a  total 
burthen  of  76,935  tons.  It  must  take  yean  to 
restore  to  New  Orleans  even  a  portion  of  her  fonner 
prosperity. 

Vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  may  navigate  the 
river  several  hundr^  of  miles  above  New  Orleans 
Notwithstanding  a  large  proportion  of  her  forettrn 
trade  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms,  she  ^ill 
ranks  as  the  third  shipping  port  in  the  Unkvi, 
being,  in  this  respect,  infenor  only  to  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  river 
opposite  to  New  Orleans  is,  at  a  medium,  about 
70  ft. ;  and  it  maintains  soundings  of  30  ft.  till 
within  a  mile  of  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  Be- 
sides 8  or  4  of  inferior  consequence,  the  MisstMppa 
has  4  principal  passes,  or  outlets.  But  in  the  S£^ 
or  main  pass,  at  Balize,  the  water  on  the  bar  at 
ordinary  tides  does  not  exceed  12  ft.;  and  ss  the 
ri»e  of  the  tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  not  more 
than  2  or  2^  ft.,  vessels  drawing  much  water  can- 
not make  their  way  firom  the  ocean  to  New  Orleans. 
The  commerce  of  the  dt^  is  facilitated  by  meass 
of  canals,  which  connect  it  with  L^ke  Pontchar- 
train,  and  by  the  Cairolton,  Pontchaitnin,  and 
Orleans  Street,  and  other  railways. 

New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  Frendi  ia 
1717 ;  in  1769  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  whose  hands  it  continued  for  about  34  ycaia. 
In  1814-15  a  British  army,  which  had  dfectcd  a 
landing  in  the  ndghbourhood,  was  compelled  t» 
re-emMurk.  after  having  sustained  great  loss  in  aa 
attack  on  the  entrepdiments  of  the  Aniaicaos 
under  Greneral  Jackson.  New  Orleans  joined  the 
insurrectionary  movement  of  the  *  Omfedeiate 
States,'  on  the  25th  January,  1861,  on  which  day 
the  Louisiana  Convention  passed  an  '  ordinanee  a 
secession^'  The  dty  remamed  with  the  Coofede- 
rate  States  for  about  a  year,  till  the  25th  of  ApriL 
1862,  when  Fli^-ofiioer  Farragut,  bavins  destnivHi 
the  fleet  of  the  insurgents  in  ue  Lower  lfi9iifq>|a. 
and  having  run  by  Forts  Jadcaon  and  St  Philip, 
appeared  before  the  city  of  New  Orleans  with  a 
portion  of  the  fleet  of  the  United  SUtes.  After 
negotiations  continued  over  the  two  foOowing 
days,  the  dty  was  surrendered  to  him  oo  the  3Mi 
of  ApriL  The  loss  of  this  important  dty  was  the 
first  great  blow  to  the  aaccess  of  tibe  CooMsase 
SUtm, 
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NEWPORT,  a  pwrL  bar.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Medina,  14  m.  SSE. 
Southampton,  and  75  m.  SW.  London.  Pop.  of 
parL  bor.,  which  comprises,  with  the  old  bor,,  a 
portion  of  the  par.  of  Carisbrooke,  7,934  in  1861. 
The  town  has  one  principal  street,  with  two  or 
three  others  meeting  it  at  right  angle?,  and  form- 
ing spacious  market-places.  The  best  streets  are 
well  built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  but  there 
are  several  inferior  houses  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town  and  along  the  river.  The  market-house  is 
an  old  building,  open  in  the  lower  part,  the  upper 
iitory  being  formed  into  apartments  for  the  co^X)- 
ration  business.  The  church  is  a  large  edifice, 
having  three  aisles,  divided  from  each  other  by 
pointed  arches,  and  an  embattled  tower  at  its  W. 
end :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  subordinate  to  Caris- 
brooke. The  Kom.  Caths.,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Iteptists,  Unitarians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  5  Sunday 
schooUb  A  g^rammar-school  was  founded,  in  1619, 
by  James  I.  In  its  school-room,  a  venerable  look- 
ing structure  of  grey  stone,  Charles  I.  and  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  carried  on  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  so  fatally  for  the  former.  There 
is  also  a  girls'  charity  school  The  literary  insti- 
tution, assembly-rooms,  and  theatre  are  the  other 
principal  public  establishments.  Within  the  bor. 
Ls  a  gaol,  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  bor.  and 
the  island  generally :  it  has  rooms  for  the  separate 
confinement  of  male  and  female  tried  and  untried 
prisoners ;  but  there  is  little  further  classification. 
The  old  castle  of  Carisbrooke  occupies  an  emi- 
nence, about  Ij^  m.  SW.  the  town.  About  1  m. 
N.  is  a  workhouse  for  the  poor  of  the  entire  island, 
and  near  it  is  Parkhurst  military  depot  and  hos- 
pital, erected  in  1780,  and  furnishing  accommoda- 
tion for  upwards  of  3,000  troops. 

The  bor.  of  Newport  is  supposed  to  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  iti  pnn- 
cipal  charter  was  granted  by  James  I.  Under  the 
l^lonicipal  Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into  2  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors :  it  enjoys  also  a  commi^ion  of  the 
peace,  under  a  recorder.  Cor^wration  revenue 
l,837i.  in  1862.  An  ancient  court,  the  Cttria  mi^ 
litum,  consisting  of  freeholders,  is  held  once  in 
three  weeks  at  Uie  town-hall,  and  exercises  luris- 
diction  over  all  the  island,  except  the  bor.  rsew- 
ptirt  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
2:(rd  Edwud  I.  A  portion  of  the  par.  of  Caris- 
brooke was  added  to  the  old  bor.  by  the  Boundary 
Act :  registoed  electors  662  in  1865.  Newport  is 
also  the  election-town  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which, 
under  the  Reform  Act,  sends  1  member  to  the 
li.ofC. 

Newport  (Welsh,  QuteU-newydtt),  a  part  bor., 
market  town,  and  river-port  of  England,  hund. 
Wentloog,  00.  Monmouth,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
i;sk,  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  o  arch&s 
and  about  4  m.  from  it«  mouth,  20  m.  SSW.  Iklon- 
mouth,  124  m.  W.  by  N.  London  by  road,  and  158 
m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  23,249 
in  1 86 1 .  The  town  comprises  a  narrow  and  crooked 
main  street,  bifurcating  at  its  S.  extremity,  and 
cr«)seed  by  others  still  more  irregular.  On  an  emi- 
nence S.'from  the  town  is  the  old  par.  church  of 
St.  Woolloe,  with  a  square  tower,  apparently  of 
Norman  architecture,  thouj^h  much  altered  at  dif- 
ferent periods:  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  CalvinLnts,  Bap- 
tists, K  Catholics,  and  other  dissenters.  National 
and  Lancastrian  schools  are  established  here,  and 
the  Sunday  schools  are  attended  by  about  900 
frht^d^y"-    Near  the  bridge  are  some  interesting 


remains  of  a  baronial  castle,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Robert  Fitzroy,  son  of  Henry  I. ;  and 
not  far  on  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery. 

Newport  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  iron  and 
tin  trade,  and  in  the  export  of  coals.  It  is  con- 
nected ^-ilh  Pontypool  and  Crumlin  by  the  Mon- 
mouthshire Canal.  Iron  and  coal  are  brought 
from  the  former,  coals  only  from  the  latter.  Tram- 
roads  also  connect  Newport  with  the  Romney, 
Tredegar,  Sirhowey,  £bber%*aie,  and  Beaufort  iron- 
works. It  may,  indeed,  be  considered  a  very 
thriving  place :  new  docks  and  wharfs  are  building, 
or  in  contemplation,  and  the  town  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. On  the  1st  of  January*  1864,  there  be- 
longed to  Newport  12  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and 
89  over  50  tons,  besides  3  steamers  of  an  aggregate 
burthen  of  317  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  cus- 
toms'duties  received,  in  1863,  was  13,69U  The 
river  is  navigable  for  sea-going  ships  close  up  to 
the  town,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  iron-foundries  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  there  are  nail  factories,  roperies,  brew- 
erics,  and  a  pretty  extensive  potteiy. 

Newport,  which  received  its  earliest  charter  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  divided  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act  into  2  wards;  its  mun.  oflScers 
being  a  mayor  and  5  aldermen,  with  18  coun- 
cillors. It  has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace, 
under  a  recorder.  In  conjunction  with  Monmouth 
and  Usk,  Newport  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  27th  Henry  VIII.,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  the  re- 
sident burgesses.  The  electoral  limits  were  en- 
larged by  the  Boundar}"^  Act,  so  as  to  include  with 
the  old  bor./  additional  portions  of  the  pars,  of  Sl 
Woollos  and  Christchurch.  Reg.  electors  for  the 
united  bors.,  1,812  in  1865.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
polling-places  at  elections  for  the  co.,  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  a  poor-law  union,  comprising  SO 
pars,  and  townships.  Matkets  on  Saturday;  cattle 
markets  the  3rd  Mondav  in  each  month;  fairs, 
Holv  Thursdav,  Whifr-TLursday.  15th  Aug.,  and 
6th  \ov. 

Newport,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
S.  Bradford,  hund.  oo.  Salop,  near  its  E.  limit, 
164  m-  WNW.  Shrewsbunr,  128  NW.  London  by 
road,  and  144  m.  by  I^ondon  and  North  WcMtern 
railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,856,  and  of  par.  3,051  in 
1861. '  Area  of  par.  800  acres.  The  town  oonnijits 
principally  of  a  main  street,  on  the  road  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Stafibrd,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  par.  church :  the  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor.  A 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1565,  is  endowed 
with  lands  producing  about  l,000t  a  year,  and 
funded  property  to  the  amount  of  12,4507. :  it  has 
8  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  is 
conducted  by  2  masters.  An  English  school  is 
supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  same  charity, 
and  there  are  2  sets  of  almshouses.  The  town 
comprises  also  an  old  but  well-built  market-hall. 
The  chief  business  of  NeMrport  is  its  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood.  Malting  is 
carried  on  extensively,  and  it  derives  some 
advantages  fmrn  its  situation  on  a  branch  canal 
connecting  the  Shrewsbury  canal  with  the  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham  Junction  canal.  Markets 
on  Saturday :  cattle  and  sheep  fairs,  first  Tuesday 
in  Februafv,  Saturday  before  Palm  Saturday, 
May  28,  July  27,  Sept.  25,  and  Dec  10. 

Newport,  a  decayed  bor.  aud  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  N.  div.  hund.  East, 
separated  from  Launceston,  of  which  it  is  a 
suburb,  by  a  small  rivulet.  Though  it  had  for 
many  years  been  quite  insignificant,  this  bor. 
sent,  from  the  rei^  of  Edwud  VI.,  2  mems.  to 
the  H,  of  C.  (nominees  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
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berland)  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Refonn  Act, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

*  Newport,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  U.  States, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island, 
whence  the  state  derives  its  name,  26  m.  S.  bv  £. 
Providence.  Pop.  10,500  in  1860.  Previously  to 
the  American  revolution,  this  town  ranked  third 
or  fourth  among  those  of  the  British  N.  American 
colonies ;  but  it  has  since  been  far  outstripped  by 
others,  though  it  has  still  a  considerable  com- 
merce. Its  advantages  for  sea-bathing  make  it  a 
favourite  place  of  summer  resort.  It  is  regtilarly 
laid  out,  and  its  houses  have  an  antique  appear- 
ance. The  state-house,  gaol,  several  banks  and 
insurance  offices,  and  a  good  library,  are  the  prin- 
cipal public  establishments.  The  harbour,  de- 
fended by  3  forts,  is  spacious,  deep,  and  of  easy 
entrance 

NEWPORT  PAGNEL,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  at  the  N.  extrenrdty  co.  Buck- 
ingham, huud.  of  its  own  name,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Ouse  and  Ousel ;  13  m.  ENE.  Buckingham, 
and  4^1^  m.  NW.  London,  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  tovm  3,676,  and 
of  par.  3,823  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  8,220  acres. 
The  town  is  straggling  and  ill-built.  The  church, 
which  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaired,  is  a 
large  building  of  considerable  antiquity,  occupy- 
ing an  eminence  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  rich  country :  the  living 
is  a  vicarage,  valued  at  2302.  a  year,  and  in  crown 
pmtronage.  Tlie  Rom.  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, and  Independents  have  also  places  of 
worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  Na- 
tional, Lancastrian,  and  infant  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  and  there  are  2  endowed 
charity  schools  for  girls.  A  mechanics'  institute 
has  been  establish^  here,  and  there  is  a  theo- 
logical academy  for  training  independent  min- 
isters. Revises  almshouses  provide  lodging, 
clothes,  fuel,  and  a  stipend  of  10/.  a  year  to  7 
aged  persons,  and  Queen  Anne's  Hospital  (founded 
by  Anne,  consort  of  James  I.)  is  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  of  6  poor  men  and  women,  an 
allowance,  also,  of  lOL  a  year  being  made  to  the 
vicar  as  its  master.  There  are  several  other  minor 
charities  and  bequests  belonging  to  the  par.,  and 
in  trust  of  the  vicar  and  churehwardens. 

Newport  Pagnell  had  formerly  a  very  extensive 
manufacture  of  bone-lace,  which,  though  greatly 
injured  by  the  competition  of  the  machine-lace  of 
Nottingham,  sdU  forms  the  staple  trade  of  the 
town.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  hand,  are  held 
here.  Markets  well  supplied  with  com  on  Satur- 
day :  cattle  and  lace  fairs,  April  22,  June  22,  and 
Oct.  22. 

NEW  ROSS,  a  parL  bor.  and  river-port  of 
Ireland,  co.  Wexford,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  £.  side  the  Barrow, 
13  m.  NE.  Waterford.  Pop.  6,488  in  1861.  The 
town  is  in  general  pretty  well  built.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  2  Rom.  Cath. 
chapels,  a  fiiajry,  and  a  nunneiy,  with  meeting 
Ileuses  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Quakers, 
and  Methodists;  several  endowed  schools,  an 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  and  dispensary,  a 
lying-in  hospital,  the  Trmity  hospital,  and  other 
almshouses,  with  several  minor  charitable  insti- 
tutions; a  market-house  and  corn-market;  a 
barrack,  the  barrack  court-house,  sessions-house, 
and  bridewell.  A  bridge,  510  ft.  in  length,  with 
a  drawbridge  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  leads 
across  the  nver  to  the  suburb  of  Rossbercon,  in 
the  CO.  Kilkenny.  The  corporation,  which  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
consisted  of  a  sovereign,  burgesses,  and  common- 
alty.   It  retnmed  2  mems.  to  the  Iriah  fi.  of  C. 
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till  the  Union,  since  which  it  has  sent  1  mem.  to 
the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  electoral  limit*,  as 
fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  comprise  an  area  of 
544  acres.  Registered  electors,  195  in  1865.  The 
workhouse  for  New  Ross  Union,  opened  in  1842, 
has  accommodation  for  1,900  inmates.  General 
sessions  are  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas; 
petty  sessions  every  fortnight.  The  town  is  a 
constabulary  station,  and  it  has  breweries  and 
distilleries.  Markets  on  Wednesda3's  and  Satur- 
days; fairs,  10th  Jan.,  10th  Feb.,  17th  March^ 
Easter  Monday,  drd  May,  Whit  Mondav,  lOth 
June,  10th  July,  10th  August,  10th  SepL,  18th 
Oct,  10th  Nov.,  and  8th  Dec 

New  Ross  is  well  situated  for  trade :  yessels  of 
200  tons  reach  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and 
those  of  600  tons  at  high  springs :  the  river  is  also 
navigable  for  baiges  to  Athy,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Grand  Canal,  communicating  with  Dublin  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Shannon  on  the  other. 
The  port,  which  was  formerly  subordinate  to 
Waterford,  has  been  made  independent.  It 
imports  fish  from  Newfoundland,  and  timber  from 
N.  America  and  the  Baltic  Gross  amount  c^ 
customs  revenue  20,549  in  1863. 

Though  called  New,  Ross  is  really  an  old  town. 
A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  here  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1798,  between  the  insuxgent  Irishmen 
and  the  military.  The  former  repeatedly  forced 
their  way  into  the  town,  but  were  in  the  end 
repulsed  with  great  loss. 

NEWRY,  a  parL  bor.,  rivw-port,  and  town  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Newiy  Water,  about  16. 
m.  above  where  it  falls  into  Carlingford  Bay,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Belfast  to  Dublin;  34  m.  SW. 
Belfast,and  56  m.  N.  Dublin.  Area  of  parL  bor.  2,543 
acres.  Pop.  11,426  in  1861.  The  town  is  divided 
by  the  river  into  two  ane(|nal  portions,  the  largest 
of  which,  on  its  W.  side,  is  in  the  co.  Down,  and 
the  other  in  Armagh ;  the  communication  between 
them  being  kept  up  by  4  bridges,  2  of  which  are 
handsome  stmctnres. 

Its  more  ancient  part,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  has  narrow  and  ill-arranged  streets ;  but  the 
modem  portion,  on  the  low  ground  along  the 
river  and  canal,  has  wide  airv  streets,  with  good 
houses,  mostly  of  granite,  l^be  principal  public 
buildings  are,  2  Protestant  episcopal  chnrches; 
St.  Patrick's,  originally  built  m  1578,  and  rebuilt 
after  the  Revolution,  and  St.  Mary's,  a  handsome 
structure,  erected  in  1812,  with  a  spire  190  ft  in 
height  It  has  also  2  Rom.  Cath.  chapels,  one  of 
which,  of  large  dimensions,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  is  regarded  as  the  cathednl  of  tl^ 
see  of  Dromore.  A  convent  of  the  order  of  St. 
Clare  has  also  a  chapel  attached  to  it.  The 
Presbyterians  have  four  places  of  worship,  the 
Methodists  8,  and  the  Independents  and  Kell3ate8 
1  each.  The  institutions  for  education  comprise 
a  preparatory  seminary  for  Maj^ooth  College,  a 
school  attached  to  the  convent  of  St,  Clare,  and  3 
schools  connected  with  the  board  of  national 
education,  in  which,  and  in  other  minor  schools, 
about  1,700  pupils  are  instructed.  Some  of  th« 
apartments  of  a  suite  of  assembly-rooma,  erected 
in  1794,  are  now  used  as  public  offices  and  for  a 
savings'  banks.  It  has  also  a  mendicity  asso- 
ciation and  some  almshouses;  a  hospital,  with 
accommodation  for  40  patients;  a  good  cast<»n> 
house ;  and  barracks  for  700  men. 

The  environs,  which  are  very  beautiful,  are 
studded  with  numerous  seats,  surrounded  bv  well- 
wooded  demesnes.  The  town  is  pared,  cleaned, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  watched,  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  a  board  of  commissioners.  The  supply  of 
water  is  wholly  derived  from  numerous  private 
springs.    The  workhonse  for  the  Newxy  Union, 
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opened  in  1841 ,  has  acoommodation  for  1,000 
inmates. 

The  Lord$hxp  of  Netcry,  of  which  the  town 
forms  part,  extenck  over  17,054  acres.  It  formerly 
was  attached  to  a  monastery,  and  enjoyed  very 
extensive  privileges,  which,  after  the  dissohition 
of  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII., 
were  vested  in  the  Bagnal  family,  of  wLich  the 
Karl  of  Kilmorey  is  the  present  representative, 
his  lordship  being  lay  rector  and  impropriator  of 
the  tithes.  The  bor.  was  incorporated  b^r  James  I. 
in  1613;  but  the  corporation  under  this  charter 
having,  from  some  cause  or  other,  been  extin- 
guish^, the  seneschal,  appointed  by  Lord  Kil- 
morey, became  the  ruling  officer  in  the  town, 
holding  a  manor-court  evoy  third  Wednesday 
for  sums  not  exceeding  10^,  and  a  weekly  court 
of  record  on  Mondays  for  pleas  to  the  amount  of 
8iL  6s.  8<i.  Irish.  The  general  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Down  are  held  here  twice  a  year,  as 
are  those  for  the  W.  division  of  Armagh,  m  which 
the  town  is  partly  situated.  Here  is  a  bridewell, 
in  which  prisoners  are  confined  until  transmitted 
to  the  county  prisons  at  Downpatrick  or  Armagh. 
The  bor.  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  U.  of  0. ; 
and,  since  the  Union,  it  has  returned  1  mem.  to 
the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  charter  restricted  the 
right  of  voting  to  the  provost  and  12  burgesses ; 
but,  on  its  extinction,  the  franchise  came  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  inhab.  at  large.  It  was,  however, 
confined  by  the  act  35  Geo.  III.  cap.  29  to  the 
occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  the  annual  value  of 
bL  The  Boundary  Act  did  not  change  the  limits 
of  the  bor.    Registered  electors,  513  in  1865. 

Though  not  distinguished  b^  its  manufactures, 
it  has  several  foundries,  a  flmt  glass  factory,  a 
distillery,  breweries,  several  flour-mills,  and  tan- 
works;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  large  flax-mills 
and  a  cotton-mill.  The  opening  of  the  Newrv 
Canal  connecting  Carlingfurd  ^y  with  Lough 
Neagh,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  town, 
having  made  it  the  entrepdt  of  a  very  considerable 
district,  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
It  is  the  principal  port  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
shipment  of  butter ;  and  it  has  been  farther  im- 
proved bv  the  Belfast  and  other  railways.  Vessels 
of  small  burden  come  up  to  its  quavs,  but  those  of 
larger  burden  load  and  unload  at  Warren's  Point, 
about  4  m.  lower  down.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  76  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  and  42  above  50  tons,  besides  4  steamers 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  271  tons.  The  gross 
amount  of  customs  revenue,  in  the  year  1868,  was 
22,476/. 

Exclusive  of  its  cross-channel  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  especially  that  with  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow, which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  Newrj- 
has  some  trade  with  North  America,  the  ports  on 
the  Baltic,  and  other  foreign  countries.  A  general 
market,  and  a  market  for  linens,  which  are  ex- 
tensively produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  held 
every  Thursday ;  and  a  market  for  grain  on  Tues- 
days, and  for  meat  on  Saturdays. 

Newry  was  early  of  considerable  importance, 
and  had  a  castle.  It  suffered  in  the  war  of  1641, 
and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
in  1689.  It  IS  now'^one  of  the  most  thriving 
towns  in  the  N.  of  Ireland. 

NEWSTEAD,  a  >'illage  of  England,  co.  Not- 
tingham, being  a  liberty  of  the  par.  of  Paplewick, 
in  the  N.  div.  wap.  firoxtow,  8  m.  N.  by  W. 
Nottingham.  Pop.  108  in  1861.  This  village  is 
celebrated  for  its  proximitv  to  Newstead  Abbey ; 
a  structure,  the  fame  of  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  English  language.  The  abbey  was  formerly 
a  priory  of  Black  Canons,  founded  by  Henry  II., 
and  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Bjn'on, 
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the  ancestor  of  the  illustrious  poet,  to  whom  it  is 
wholly  indebted  for  its  celebrity.  The  part  now 
inhabited  consUts  principally  of  the  rooms  and 
offices  of  the  priory,  the  church,  except  the  S. 
aisle,  having  fallen  entirely  into  decay.  Tlie 
front  has  a  noble  and  majestic  appearance,  being 
built  in  the  form  of  the  W.  end  of  a  cathedral, 
adorned  with  rich  carving  and  lofty  pinnacles. 
The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  possess- 
ing, if  possible,  a  more  venerable  appearance. 
The  cloister-court  has  a  basin  in  the  centre ;  and 
many  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  this  noble  pile 
lie  under  its  flagged,  pavement  The  chapel  ia 
still  entire.    The  abbey  stands 


emboeom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 


Crown'd  by  high  woodlands.' 

And  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  Gothic  church, 
with  its  *  mighty  window '  and  tower,  strikingly 
contrast  wim  the  castellated  mansion  and  its 
offices. 

'  Before  the  mansion  lies  a  lucid  lake, 
Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,'    ..... 

with  woods  sloping  down  to  its  banks.  The  apart- 
ments are  spacious  and  superbly  furnished  in  the 
old  style  ;  and  the  venerable  fabric,  with  its  rem- 
nants of  monastic  and  baronial  magnificence,  its 
sombre  appearance  and  sequestered  situation, 
seems  to  have  harmonised  well  with  the  moody 
mind  of  the  *  noble  Childe.'  An  antique  cross  of 
red  sandstone  stands  in  the  courtyard,  and  a 
Gothic  greenhouse  leads  into  a  beautiful  ganlen, 
formerly  the  cemetery  of  the  priory,  where  is  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble  erected  by  the  poet  over 
a  Newfoundland  dog  that  had  saved  his  life.  The 
remains  of  Lord  Byron  are  interred  in  Hucknall 
churchyard,  a  few  miles  from  the  abbey,  which 
has  passed  from  the  family. 

NEWTON- IN -THE-WILLOWS,  otherwise 
called  NewUm-in-Makerfieldj  a  bor.,  market  town, 
and  township  of  Enghmd,  W.  Derby,  hund.  co. 
Lancaster,  15  m.  W.  by  S.  Manchester,  and  168 
m.  NW.  Loudon,  Area  of  township,  3,070  acres. 
Pop.  5,909  in  1861.  The  town  comprises  one 
mam  and  rather  long  street,  conveniently  situated 
near  the  point  where  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool railway  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Union  railways:  it  has  also  a  Urge  depdt  and 
station.  There  are  several  churches  and  chapels, 
and  two  or  three  Sunday  schools.  A  free  school, 
founded  in  1699,  is  endowed  with  5/.  a  year. 
Horse-races  take  place  annually  on  the  common 
N.  of  the  town.  Its  market,  long  disused,  was 
re-established  in  1838,  and  is  held  on  Saturday. 
Fairs,  May  17  and  18,  Aug.  11  and  12.  Newton 
returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  nominees  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  from  1st  Eliz.  down  to  tha 
Refonn  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchise. 

NEWTON-LIMAVADY,  an  inland  town  of 
Ireland,  co.  Londonderry,  prov.  Ulster,  near  the 
Koe,  about  1^  m.  E.  from  Lough  Foyle,and  15  ra. 
NE.  Londonderry.  Pop.  2,734  in  1861.  The 
town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
river  Roe,  in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  district. 
The  public  buildings  comprise  tlie  par.  church,  3 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  1  Methodist 
do. :  a  dispensary,  sessions-house,  a  market-house, 
and  a  bridewell. 

The  corporation,  under  a  charter  of  James  I., 
in  1613,  consisted  of  a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and 
a  commonalty,  and  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
General  sessions  are  held  in  June  and  December; 
petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  The  town 
18  a  constabulary  station. 
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Mflrkct«  for  com  are  held  on  TueadBVS  and 
Fridays,  and  for  general  sales  on  Mondays.  Fairs 
on  the  second  Monday  in  Februaryt  28th  March, 
13th  June,  12th  July,  and  29th  October. 

NEWTON-STEWART,  a  market  town  of 
Scotland,  ca  Wigtown,  in  the  vale  of  the  Cree, 
mostly  on  level  ground,  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Dumfries  to 
Portpatrick,  36  m.  W.  the  former,  and  25  m.  E. 
by  N.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  town,  2,535  in  1861. 
It  chiefly  consista  of  one  main  street  along  the 
road.  A  suburb,  called  Cree  Bridge,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  stewartrv  of 
Kirkcudbright,  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
handsome  granite  bridge.  A  few  hand-loom 
weavers  are  employed  bv  the  Glasgow  manu- 
facturers, and  it  has  a  brewer}'  and  tan-work. 
But  the  inhab.  are  chiefly  dependent  for  support 
on  its  retail  trade  with  the  surrounding  country 
and  its  markets.  Large  quantities  of  pork  are 
cured  here,  chiefly  for  the  English  market.  Vessels 
of  70  or  80  towns  come  up  the  Cree  (which 
falls  into  Wigtown  Bay)  to  Carty,  within  1  m.  of 
the  town.  The  par.  church  in  a  handsome  Gothic 
edifice.  It  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the 
outskirt*)  of  the  town,  has  a  fine  light  spire,  and 
is  altogether  extremely  elegant,  and  in  the  best 
taf'te.  It  cost  ncariy  7,0(K)/L  Here  are  also 
chapels  belonging  respectively  to  the  Fr^  church. 
Associate  Synod,  the  Keliei,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  'iThere  are  Sunday  schools  in  the  par., 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Douglas 
School,  founded  and  endowed  by  a  gentleman  of 
that  name,  a  native  of  the  par.,  who  died  in 
Jamaica  in  1799.  Dr.  Alexander  Murrav,  the 
celebrated  orientalist,  was  bom  (1775)  in  the 
ucighlK)urhood,  where  a  granite  monument,  82  ft. 
in  height,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Ad- 
joining the  town  is  Kiirouchtree,  the  seat  of  the 
Heron  familv. 

NEWTONARDS,  a  tonv-n  and  sea-port  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Down,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lough 
Strangford,  10  m.  E.  Belfast,  on  the  railway  from 
Belfast  to  Donaghadee.  Pop.  9,621  in  1861.  The 
town  has  a  large  square  and  several  good  streets, 
in  which  are  the  parish  church,  a  small  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  3  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  2 
for  Methodists,  and  1  each  for  Seceders  and  Cove- 
nanters, a  large  school  on  the  foundation  of  Eras- 
mus Smith,  a  spacious  tuwn-hall,  a  court-house, 
and  a  house  of  industrj'.  llie  corporation,  which, 
imder  a  charter  of  James  I.,  in  1613,  consisted  of 
a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty,  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  union, 
when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor  court  sits 
every  third  Saturday  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to 
the  amount  of  10/.  General  sessions  are  held  in 
June  and  December,  and  petty  sessions  on  the 
firet  and  third  Satunlay  of  every  month.  A  con- 
stabulary force  is  stationed  here.  The  w^eaving 
and  embroidery  of  damask  muslins  are  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  Glasgow  manu- 
facturers, and  there  is  a  large  brewery.  Markets 
on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
everv  month,  and  on  the  23d  Jan.,  14th  May,  and 
23<i  Sept, 

NIC  WTO  WN,  a  pari,  bor.,  manufacturing  and 
market  town,  and  pJir.  of  N.  Wales,  hund.  of  New- 
ton, CO.  Montgomery,  on  the  Severn,  crossed  here 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  close  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  Montgomery  canal ;  26^  m.  SVV.  Shrews- 
burj',  152  m.  NW.  London  by  road,  and  212  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  5,916  in 
1861.  Newtown  consist-s  of  a  number  of  small 
troets,  lined  with  mean-loctking  houses  of  lath 
and  plaster.  The  town-hall  is  of  brick,  and  there 
is  a  handsome  modem  cloth-hall.    The  church, 
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an  ancient  stracture  in  the  English  style,  has  a 
low  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  wooden  bdfnr ; 
and  another  church  is  at  present  In  the  comseoT 
being  erected.  There  are  also  several  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters,  and  numerous  Sunday 
schools.  Newtown  is  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  appean  to 
be  rising  into  greater  importance,  owing  to  the 
number  of  flannel  manufactures  carried  on  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  greater  quantity  of  the 
Welsh  flannel  is  made  here;  and  the  pecoliar 
quality  of  the  water  is  one  of  the  causes  osagncd 
for  the  excellence  of  its  woollen  articles.  The 
flannel  markets  (removed  thither  from  Welshpool 
in  1832)  are  held  on  alternate  Thursdays,  and  the 
quantity  in  the  mart  averages  400  pieces  evvy 
market-day.  The  supply  comes  from  even'  part 
of  the  country,  and  from  many  districta  the  flan- 
nel is  sent  in  the  rough,  and  finished  or  dresaed  at 
Newtown,  where  there  are  greater  facilities  of 
machinery  and  water.  There  are  about  700  hand- 
looms  in  the  town.  The  best  weavers  are  never 
out  of  employ,  but  a  great  number  of  the  mid- 
dling hands  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  slight- 
est depression  of  the  trade.  Machinery  is  also 
made  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  there  are  foun- 
dries, lotteries,  tanyards,  and  malt-hoosea,  besides 
two  joint^stock  banks.  From  the  extent  of  its 
trade,  it  is  designated  <  the  Leeds  of  Wales.*  Its 
communicadons  are  facilitated  by  the  Montgo- 
mery Canal,  which  comes  close  up  to  the  town, 
and  connects  it  with  the  internal  navigation  of 
the  central  and  northern  dLstrictSL 

The  Reform  Act  made  Newtown  a  parL  bar., 
contributory  with  Llanidloes,  Welshpool,  Ma- 
chynlleth, and  Llanfyllin,  to  Montgomery.  The 
Boundary  Act  included  with  the  par.  the  town- 
ships of  Hendidley  and  Gwestydd.  Registered 
electors  of  the  united  bors.  954  in  1865.  Pro- 
vision markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday :  fairs 
first  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  last  "tuesdays  in  Mutdi  and 
August,  June  24,  Oct.  24.  and  Dec.  16. 

Newtown,  a  decayed  bor.  and  town  of  Enc- 
Umd,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  6  m.  W.  by  N.  Newport,  and  100  m. 
WSW.  London.  Pop.  of  bor.  99  in  1861.  The 
town  was  anciently  called  FrankxHIle,  and  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  of  some  importance  preyiousiy 
to  ita  being  burnt  down  by  the  Frendi  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  Notwithstanding  its  de- 
cayed condition,  it  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C 
fn>m  the  27th  Elizabeth  dovm  to  the  Refoim  Act, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, and  though  not  the  largest,  in  every  other 
respect  the  leading  state  of  the  Union.  It  ex- 
tends between  lat  40^  and  45^^  N.,  and  the  73id 
and  80th  degs.  of  W.  long.  Its  shape,  excluMve 
of  Long  Island,  at  its  S.  extremity,  is  nearly  tri- 
angular: it  has  E.  Connecticut, 'Ma98achulK4», 
and  Vermont;  N.  and  NW.  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  being  separated  from  the  last  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  I^es  Ontario  and  Erie*;  and  S. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Atlantic 
Length  E.  and  W.,  including  Long  Island,  40 
m. ;  greatest  breadth,  310  m. ;  area,  45,668  $q.  m. 
Pop.  8,880,735  in  1860.  The  state  of  New  York 
may  be  described  as  an  elevated  region  with  cx- 
tcuMve  indentations  in  various  ^larts  below  its 
general  leveL  It  b  traversed  by  the  Allegha- 
nies,  here  divided  into  two  principal  chains,  their 
highest  summit,  the  Round  Top,  one  of  the  C«t»~ 
kill  group,  being  3,804  ft.  above  the  tide-level  in 
the  Hudson.  The  m(»t  remarkable  depmvions 
of  the  surface  are  the  important  \'alleys  of  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers,  by  means  of  which, 
and  various  caualSy  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawreaoe 
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is  at  many  pointa  placed  in  commimicatiou  with 
the  Atlantic  Besides  the  above  rivers,  it  is 
watered  by  the  (Senesaee,  Oswego,  Oswegatchie,  St. 
Regis,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah.  There  are 
several  lakes  of  <x>n8iderable  size,  the  principal 
being  those  of  Champlain,  Oneida,  Cuyuga,  and 
Seneca.  Gneiss  and  granite  are  the  most  abun- 
dant primary  rocks,  and  carboniferous  slate,  grau- 
wack^  and  limestone  the  principal  transition  and 
secondary  formations.  In  the  latter,  to  the  S.  of 
Lake  Erie,  many  salt  springs  exist,  a  busliel  of 
salt  being  obtained  from  45  gals,  brine.  Iron  is 
extremely  plentiful  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
where  a  layer  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  yielding 
from  15  to  80  per  cent.,  extends  £.  and  W.  for 
200  m.  Gypsum  is  very  abundant,  and  highly 
useful  in  agriculture :  it  is  used  generally  in  the 
proportion  of  about  a  ton  to  10  or  15  acres.  An 
argillaceous  limestone,  which  makes  a  valuable 
cement,  lead,  marble,  and  peat,  are  the  other  chief 
mineral  products.  Coal  has  been  found,  but  only 
in  small  (Quantities.  In  this  state  there  are  nu- 
merous mmeral  springs,  and  Saratoga  Springs 
and  Balaton  Spa  are  the  most  frequented  watering- 
places  of  their  kind  throughout  the  Union. 

The  cHnuite  is  very  variable ;  but  an  estimate  of 
five  years  gives  40^  Fahr.  as  the  mean  aunnal 
temp,  of  the  whole  state.  Storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning  occur  frequently  in  the  summer,  but 
the  atmosphere  is  usually  dry  and  serene,  and  the 
state  is  in  general  very  healthy. 

The  aoil  in  the  S.  is  rather  barren,  but  it  im- 
proves on  proceeding  northward.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  region  round  the 
Oneida,  it  is  well  adapted  for  growing  com ;  upon 
Uie  whole,  however,  the  rearing  of  live  stock  is 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  rural  industry,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  state,  especially  about  its 
centre,  is  appropriated  to  sheep  farming.  The 
principal  wheat  district  commences  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  about  long.  75^,  and  extends  W . 
to  the  great  lakes,  including  the  fertile  vale  of 
Seneca  and  the  Genessee  country.  The  average 
produce  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  30 
bushels  the  acre ;  but  from  40  to  50  bushels  are 
frequently  reaped,  and  instances  have  occurred  of 
upwards  of  80  bushels  of  wheat  and  25  of  Indian 
com  per  acre  having  been  harvested.  Apples, 
pears,  and  cherries  succeed  admirably  well.  The 
apples  called  the  Newtown  pippins,  produced 
in  this  state,  are  superior  to  any  produced  in 
Europe,  and  are  extensively  imported  into  Eng- 
land. Owing  to  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  fresh  land  may  be  obtained,  agnculture 
is  in  a  backward  state,  though  it  is  more  ad- 
vanced in  this  than  in  most  other  states  of  the 
Union.  Artificial  manures  are  rarely  used.  In 
the  newly  cleared  lands,  the  richness  of  the  mould 
and  of  the  subsoil  is  all  the  farmer  requires ;  he 
only  endeavours,  by  clearing  away  the  forest,  to 
bring  it  forth.  Amid  the  stumps  of  his  trees  he 
ploughs  as  he  can,  not  as  his  judgment  might 
dictate.  In  farms  upon  tracts  long  cleared,  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  fertUity;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  same  field  sown  with  wheat 
for  a  series  of  vears,  without  the  intervention  of 
other  crops.  lleaps  of  straw,  stable  manure,  and 
ashes,  which  would  elsewhere  be  deemed  trea- 
sures, are  here  regarded  only  as  incumbrances; 
and  Uie  story  of  the  farmer  who  reared  his  stables 
on  a  high  founilation,  that  he  might  not  be  speed- 
ily compelled,  b^  the  accumulation  of  manure, 
to  reaove  them,  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration.  The 
appearance  of  the  farm  buildings  agrees  little 
with  the  obvious  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
original  log  cabinB  still  lemain  upon  fiirms  well  | 


cleared,  well  fenced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ; 
but  they  are  gradually  giving  way  to  more  com- 
modious buildings,  and  in  some  cases  to  large  and 
beautiful  mansions.  In  the  grazing  counties  the 
buildmgs  are  generally  of  a  ^tter  character  than 
in  the  grain-gro^iving  districts.  Long  Island  and 
the  adjacent  co.  Westchester,  though  compara- 
tively unproductive,  are  more  improved  and  better 
fanned  than  most  other  parts  of  the  state,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  Agriculture,  however,  is  every 
where  improving.  Agricultural  societies  are  to 
be  found  m  almost  every  county,  and  the  state 
government  has  contributed  large  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  their  objects,  especially  in  premiums 
for  raising  the  best  crops.  In  manv  parts,  how- 
ever, where  the  soil  is  inferior,  grazing  husbandry 
has  been  substituted  for  tillage,  especially  since 
the  Erie  canal  has  brought  the  produce  of  the 
more  fertile  counties  on  the  W,  of  the  state  into 
competition  with  those  of  the  E. 

Land  is  almost  always  in  the  possession  of  the 
proprietors,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cap.  and  some  of  the  laiger  towns.  When  it  is 
let,  it  is  generally  on  the  metayer  principle,  the 
landlord  providing  half  the  seed,  and  receiving 
half  the  produce ;  and,  in  the  case  of  pasture  farms, 
half  the  stock  belongs  to  the  proprietor.  The 
various  crops  raised  are  much  the  same  as  in 
Britain,  witti  the  addition  of  maize,  for  which  our 
climate  is  not  well  adapted.  Wheat  is  the  most 
valuable  crop;  and  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
seems  chiefly  directed  to  the  raising  enough  of 
maize  for  home  consumption  only,  and  of  wheat 
for  sale.  A  good  deal  of  buckwheat  and  r^^e  is 
grown,  but  the  degree  of  heat  is  not  favourable 
for  oats  and  barley.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other 
green  crops  are  not  at  all  general  in  laige  fields, 
neither  are  they  so  well  managed  as  in  well-culti- 
vated districts  in  Britain.  Maize  is  sown  during 
the  latter  half  of  May  in  drills  from  3^  to  4  ft. 
apart,  and  is  harvested  in  Octob^,  or  sometimes 
later.  The  hoe-weedtng  and  cleaning  of  this  crop 
is  expensive;  the  whole  work  is  performed  by 
males,  females  never  working  out  of  doors.  From 
35  to  40  bushels  an  acre  is  considered  a  good  ave- 
rage crop  of  maize ;  the  same  proportion  of  wheat 
is,  however,  considered  a  very  abundant  crop ;  and 
the  average  produce  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  where  wheat  is  grown  is  said  not  to  exceed 
13  bushels,  while  in  England  it  is  estimated  at  32 
bushels  or  upwanls.  Hops  are  grown,  but  not  ex- 
tensivelv.  Hay  is  easily  made,  the  sun  in  the 
hay-making  season  being  very  powerful;  and,  like 
other  crops  in  this  state,  it  is'scldom  damaged  by 
bad  weather.  Clover  and  all  sorts  of  grass-seeds 
are  used,  and  much  more  timothy  is  grown  than 
in  any  part  of  Britain ;  but  none  of  the  pastures, 
except  the  alluvial  huid  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
have  the  beautiful  appearance  of  English  meadows; 
nor  are  highly-dressed  fields  anywhere  to  be  found. 
Their  requisite  management,  by  frequent  plough- 
ings  and  rolling,  is  far  too  expensive  to  be  at- 
tempted. The  high  price  of  labour  is,  in  fact,  the 
great  obstacle  to  good  agriculture,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green  crops,  and  to  adequate  manuring.  A 
tract  of  land  is  usually  cleared  by  cutting  or  burn- 
ing down  the  trees ;  and,  for  the  first  few  years, 
abundant  crops  of  com  are  produced ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  quantity  of  grain  diminishes,  the  farmer 
either  lays  down  his  land  in  grass,  and  commences 
sowing  on  new  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  sells 
his  cleared  land,  and  proceeds  elsewhere  in  quest 
of  a  new  settlement.  The  virgin  soil,  consisting 
of  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould  from  6  to 
24  inches  deep,  is  abundantly  fertile  for  a  period  ; 
but  the  continuance  of  ita  fertility  depends  upon 
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the  under-stralum  on  which  it  lies,  this  quality  in 
the  mould  being  soon  lost  by  rejjeated  plouf^hiiip:^. 
nie  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  the  S.  and  W. 
states  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  has,  in  fact,  been  prodigiously  over- 
rated: and  the  ei  Dorado  of  agriculturists  has 
travelled  westward,  as  new  lands  have  been  suc- 
cessively cleared. 

Implements  of  husbandry  are,  npon  the  whole, 
well  suited  to  the  country ;  and  tneir  prices  are 
not  higher  than  in  England.  The  two-hoiae 
plough,  driven  by  the  ploughman,  is  nearly  uni- 
versal, except  on  rough  stony  land ;  and  ploughing 
is  well  executed,  llie  cradle  scythe  is  in  jjretty 
general  use,  a  good  workman  cutting  down  an 
acre  of  wheat  a  day.  Thrashing-machines  are  not 
so  common  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Orchards  are  very  productive.  Various  sorts  of 
excellent  apples  are  grown,  but  a  good  deal  of 
cider  is  made  from  crab  apples.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  verv  inferior  to  the  English,  and  sold  at  from  2 
to  4  dollars  the  barrel  of  30  wine  gallons.  Melons 
and  pumpkins  are  raised  for  domestic  use,  and  for 
cattle.  Great  exertions  are  making  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  by  importations 
of  the  Tecswater  cattle,  and  of  stud-horses  from 
England.  Dairy  products  are  highly  important 
articles  of  trade.  Milch  cows  sometimes  give  10 
or  11  lbs.  of  butter  a  week,  and  perhaps  20  quarts 
of  milk  a  day.  Oxen  are  much  used  for  plough- 
ing on  rough  lands,  and,  like  horses,  are  well 
trained  to  their  work.  The  price  of  ordinary 
horses  is  from  16/.  to  2bL  Sheep  are  less  attended 
to  than  they  deserve  in  a  country  where  the  dr>'- 
ness  of  the  weather  pre8er\'e8  them  from  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject  in  England.  ITie  me- 
rinos, and  crosses  with  them,  are  the  breeds  gene- 
rally seen :  mutton  is  of  inferior  quality.  The 
great  extent  of  the  forests  favours  the  breeding  of 
hogs,  which  are  good ;  and,  before  being  killed,  are 
usually  fattened  with  maize  or  meaL  Turkeys, 
guinea-fowls,  and  other  poultr}',  are  very  numerous. 

In  the  N.  and  SVV.  parts  of  the  state  much  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  forests,  and  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  inhabs.  is  the  getting  in  and 
vending  lumber.  Tlierc  is  little  or  no  underwood, 
and  in  cultivated  tracts,  wherever  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  lias  been  cleared,  the  woodland 
of  a  farm  bears  as  high  n  price  per  acre  as  the 
land  actuallv  cleared.  The  trees  are  sometimes 
above  80  ft.  in  height.  Numerous  varieties  of  oak, 
the  hickory,  black  walnut,  chestnut,  plane  {Pia- 
tamu  occidtntaUi),  maple,  abh,  beech,  elm,  tulip 
tree  {Liriodendron  tuUpifera)^  here  called  poplar, 
and  wild  cherry,  are  ordmary  trees,  with  red  c^ar 
and  pine.  The  locust  tree,  which  is  not  a  native 
of  the  state,  and  the  cedar,  have  been  extensively 
planted,  for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  ship-build- 
ing. The  culture  or  silk  has  long  been  prosecuted, 
but  on  no  extended  scale. 

New  York  is  distinguished  above  every  other 
state  in  the  Union  by  her  extensive  water  com- 
munications. Of  these,  the  principal,  formed 
partly  by  the  navigable  river,  the  Iludson,  and 
partly  by  the  Erie  canal,  3G4  m.  in  length,  from 
Albany  on  the  Hudson  to  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie, 
unites  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  great  Ame- 
rican lakes,  and  makes  her,  in  fact,  the  proper  port- 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  all  the  vast  and  fruitful 
countries  surrounding  the  lakes.  Upper  Canada 
may,  indeed,  be  reached  from  Europe  by  wav  of 
New  York,  in  less  than  half  the  time  in  which  it 
can  be  reached  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Quebec,  and  with  incomparably  less  riiik.  The 
Erie  canal  was  begun  in  1817,  and  was  opened 
throughout  its  whole  extent  in  1825.  Origmally 
it  was  only  4  ft.  deep ;  but  provision  was  made,  in 


1835,  for  increasing  its  depth  to  6  ft.  Its  first  cost 
amounted  to  7,143,789  dolls.,  and  the  expense  of 
the  enlargement  was  estimated  at  about  7  milli<in9 
more.  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  terroinatifMi 
of  the  canal,  is  698  ft  above  the  level  of  Albany 
on  the  Hudson,  where  it  commences.  It  is  joined 
by  a  branch  canal  with  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  bv  another  branch  canal  with  the  Snsqne- 
hannan,  and  consequently  with  the  Chesapeake. 
This  great  work  was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  and  has  been  eminently  successful,  both 
in  a  national  and  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the 
tolls,  which  are  very  moderate,  amounting  to  about 
3,000,000  dolls,  a  year.  New  York  has  also  a  direct 
communication  with  the  basin  of  the  St.  La^vrence, 
by  the  Champlain  canal.  The  latter,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  NE.  branch  of  the  Erie  canal, 
connects  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Champlain,  which 
is  united,  by  means  of  the  navigable  river  St.  John 
or  Richelieu,  with  the  St  Lawrence.  Another  im- 
portant canal  connects  the  Hudson  with  the  Dela- 
ware. But,  though  of  the  greatest  utUity,  the 
rapid  increase  of  pop.  and  pn^uction  in  the  states 
bordering  on  the  lakes,  and  the  fact  that  the  Erie 
canal  is  annually  shut  up  for  some  months  by  frost, 
made  it  most  desirable  that  additional  means  of 
communication  should  be  opened  with  the  lake 
district.  This  was  effected  by  the  Direct  Erie 
raUway,  which  runs  tlirough  the  S.  part  of  tJbe 
state  adjoining  Pennsylvania. 

Exclusive  of  this  gjeat  railway  there  are  a  host 
of  others  in  most  parts  of  the  state,  and  there  are, 
indeed,  but  few  countries  so  well  supplied  with 
railway  accommodation.  The  ordinary  roads  are 
not  so  good  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
They  are  merely  formed  in  a  rough  wav,  so  as  to 
keep  off  the  water;  and,  after  the  melung  of  the 
snows,  or  heavy  rains,  they  become  almost  im> 
passable :  in  dry  weather  they  answer  their  purpose 
tolerably  well ;  and  stage  coaches  travel  ov^  them 
at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  m.  an  hour.  The  roads  are 
made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  work  of  the  inhabs. 
actually  called  out. 

MiimufacturtM  are  various  and  important.  Tliey 
include  saw  and  grist  mills,  fulling  mUls,  ootUai 
factories,  woollen  dow,  iron  works,  distilleries,  asb- 
eries,  and  tanneries. 

The  commerce  of  this  state  is  very  extensive, 
as  she  not  only  supplies  her  own  wants,  and  ex- 
ports her  surplus  produce,  but  also  imports  vart 
quantities  of  goods  for  the  consumption  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  other  western  states.  Albany,  Hudson,  Bu&o, 
Whitehall,  and  other  towns  oii  these  canals,  are 
large  emporiums.  But  the  principal  part  of  the 
trade,  including  nearly  all  the  foreign  oommeice 
of  the  state,  centres  in  New  York  city. 

The  Legidature  consists  of  a  senate  of  32  mem- 
bers, elected  for  2  years,  and  a  house  of  repre^ien- 
tatives  of  1 28  membs.,  chosen  annually.  The  state 
is  divided  into  8  senate  districts,  each  entitled  to 
send  4  senators,  and  l-4th  part  of  the  senate  is 
elected  annually.  The  governor  and  lieut-govemor 
are  dected  for  2  years ;  the  latter  presides  in  the 
senate,  where  he  has  a  casting  vote.  The  ri^ht  irf" 
suflrage  is  enjoyed  by  even'  white  male  citizen 
above  21  >ears*  of  age,  who  has  resided  for  12 
months  in  the  state,  and  for  6  months  in  the  on.  for 
which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  persons  of  adoor  pos- 
sessed of  a  clear  freehold  of  tne  value  of  250  doUs. 
The  salai^  of  the  governor  is  4,000  doUs.  a  year; 
and  the  heut.-govemor  receives  6  doUs.  a  day,  and 
the  senators  and  representatives  3  dolls,  each  every 
day  during  the  session.  The  legislature  meets  an- 
nually at  Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Janoaiy, 
unless  otherwise  ordered.  For  judicial  purposes 
the  state  is  divided  into  8  districts  oorrcspoiidiiig 
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with  the  senate  dutricts;  in  each  of  which  is  a 
circnit  court,  with  a  judge  having  a  salary  of 
2,1^00  dolls,  a  year.  There  is  a  civil  and  criminal 
court  in  each  co.,  besides  mayora'  and  justices' 
courts  in  the  tommsi  The  superior  courts  are  a 
court  of  chancery,  vice-chancellors'  court,  supreme 
court,  and  superior  court  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  chancellor  and  superior  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  senate,  and  hold  office  during 
approved  conduct,  or  until  the  age  of  60 :  the  in- 
ferior judges  are  appointed  by  the  same  authorities 
for  the  term  of  8  years.  The  common  law  of 
England,  though  with  various  modifications,  forms 
tlie  basis  of  the  jurisprudence.  There  are  2  prin- 
cipal state  prisons,  at  Auburn  and  at  Sing-sing  on 
the  Hudson,  about  35  m.  above  New  York. 

The  principal  religious  sects  are  the  Presby- 
terians, Methodutt^,  and  Baptists;  the  Episco- 
imlians  and  Dutch  Reformed  are  also  numerous. 
The  Episcopalians  have  a  theological  seminanr  at 
New  )  ork,  the  Presbyterians  at  Auburn,  the  Bap- 
tists at  Hamilton,  and  the  Lutherans  at  Ilartwick. 
In  no  state  is  public  instruction  more  fully  carried 
out.  There  is  a  school  fund,  which  amounted,  on 
the  30th  September,  1863,  to  2,694,552  dollars, 
the  produce  of  which  is  distributed  among  the 
townships  on  condition  of  their  raising  a  sum  equal 
to  that  which  they  have  received  from  the  state. 
The  whole  of  these  sums  are  expended  in  payment 
of  teachers'  wages ;  the  erection  of  school-houses, 
and  the  establishment  of  libraries,  being  at  the 
charge  of  the  school  districts.  In  each  of  the  8 
senatorial  districts,  an  academy  for  teachers  has 
been  established  at  the  public  expense.  There  are 
aX?jo  between  60  and  70  high  schools,  besides  Co- 
lumbia, Union,  Hamilton,  and  Geneva  colleges, 
and  New  York  university.  Charitable  institutions, 
as  lunatic  asylums  at  Utica,  Blackwall's  Island, 
Bloomingdale,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  asylums 
are  numerous.  Paupers  are  supported  by  a  rate 
on  the  counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
and  are  under  the  care  of  superintendents  of  the 
poor.  In  each  oo.  is  a  poor-house,  to  which  a  farm 
of  about  6,000  acres  is  attached.  The  militia  con- 
sisted at  the  end  of  Sept.,  1862,  of  59  regiments, 
26  brigades  and  8  divisions,  the  total  number  of 
enrolled  men  being  766,905,  while  the  organised 
portion  included  22,154  officers  and  men.  With 
certain  exceptions,  all  able-bodied,  free,  white, 
male  citizens  between  18  and  45  years  of  age,  are 
subject  to  military  duty.  The  total  debts  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  Sept.  1863, 
amounted  to  109,258,147  dollars. 

This  country  was  first  explored  in  1609,  by  the 
English  navigator  Hudson,  then  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  £.  I.  Company.  It  was  settled  by  the 
Dutch  soon  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  New 
Netherlands ;  but  was  conquered  by  the  English 
in  1664,  and  bestowed  by  Charles  if.  on  the  Duke 
of  York.  On  the  accession  of  the  latter,  it  reverted 
to  the  crown.  New  York  sustained  an  important 
part  in  the  revolutionary  war:  its  independence 
dates  from  20th  April,  1777.  It  sends  81  repre- 
sentatives to  congress. 

New  York,  the  laigest  and  most  populous  city, 
principal  sea-port,  and  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  U.  States;  cap.  of  the  above  state,  on  the  S. 
extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  river,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 
Pop.  805,651,  in  1860.  The  following  Uble  shows 
the  progress  of  the  population  of  New  York  dty 
in  the  course  of  the  present  centnry : — 
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1810      . 

93.373 

18M      . 

617,849 

18*20      . 

123,706 

1860      . 

806,661 

1880      . 

202,688 
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Manhattan  Island,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
has  8.  New  York  Bay,  comprising  the  estuary  of 
the  Hudson,  £.  Long  Island  Sound,  and  W.  the 
Hudson,  all  having  deep  water :  on  the  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Haerlem 
river,  across  which  are  several  bridges.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  city  by  sea  is  very  fine,  the  shores 
of  the  bay  being  wooded  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  thickly  studded  with  farms,  villages, 
and  country-seats.  The  view  of  the  city  itself 
fnom  the  bay  is  less  prepossessing ;  for  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  built,  though  undulating,  being 
nowhere  considerably  elevated,  but  little  of  it  is 
visible  from  the  water,  and  it  has  no  very  strik- 
ing object  to  arrest  the  eye.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  bearing,  in  this  respect,  some  resemblance 
to  Constantinople.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  city, 
at  the  apex  or  S.  extremity  or  the  triangle,  has, 
notwithstanding  the  important  Improvements  ef- 
fected of  late  years,  man^  narrow,  crooked,  and 
inconvenient  streets ;  but  m  all  the  more  modem 
portions  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and 
generally  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
present  circnit  of  New  York  is  about  10  m.  Broad- 
way, the  principal  street,  is  a  long  and  spacious 
avenue,  80  ft.  in  width,  extending  in  a  straight 
line  through  its  centre  for  nearly  3  m.;  its  upper 
or  more  northerly  portion  being  lined  with  very 
handsome  bouses.  This  is  the  favourite  prome- 
nade ;  and  when  the  entire  plan  of  the  city  ts  com- 
pleted, it  will  extend  to  8  m.  in  length.  Many  of 
the  shops  or  stores  in  the  Broadway  and  other 
principal  streets  are  highly  ornamented,  and  are 
fitted  up  with  plate-glass  wmdows  similar  to  those 
of  London.  On  one  side  the  Broadway  is  an 
open  space,  of  about  10  acres,  planted  with  trees, 
and  intersected  by  walks,  having  the  cit}'  hall  in 
its  centre ;  and  at  the  S.  end  of  the  same  great 
thoroughfare  is  a  vacant  space  called  the  Battery, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  and  much  re- 
sorted to  by  all  classes. 

The  dwelling-houses  in  the  central  parts  are 
as  high-priced  as  in  the  best  squares  in  London. 
The  pavement  all  over  the  city  is  generally  good, 
and  the  side  pavements  are  broader  than  in  Bri- 
tish cities.  The  outside  of  the  brick  buildings  is 
almost  always  kept  painted,  which  gives  them  a 
clean,  fresh,  and  cheerful  appearance.  The  build- 
ing for  public  institutions,  and  the  churches,  seem 
quite  as  numerous  as  in  British  cities,  when  the 
difiference  of  pop.  is  taken  into  account.  Many 
of  these  are  large,  but  there  is  nothing  in  their 
architecture  particularly  reoniring  notice.  Tho 
new  exchange,  built  to  replace  one  burnt  down 
in  1835,  of  granite,  in  the  Grecian  style,  is  the 
finest  public  building  in  the  city.  It  cost,  inc.  the 
ground,  about  1,800,000  dolls.  The  custom-house, 
of  white  marble,  also  a  magnificent  building,  cost 
1,175,000  dolls.  Previously  to  the  erection  of  the 
two  last  mentioned  edifices,  the  city-hall  was  the 
most  imposing  structure  in  the  city.  It  is  206  ft. 
in  length,  by  105  ft.  in  depth,  and  65  ft  in  height, 
being  enclosed  within  a  massive  iron  rafling.  It 
has  a  front  of  white  marble,  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  and  busts  of  the  presidents 
and  other  distinguished  citizens  of  the  U.  States. 
Near  the  hall  is  a  neat  building,  formerly  a  gaol, 
but  at  present  appropriated  to  citj  offices ;  and 
in  the  rear  is  a  range  of  brick  buildings,  called 
the  New  York  Institution,  and  occupied  by  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  the  American 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  other  bodies.  The 
buildin|;  for  the  *  University  of  the  City  of  New 
Y'ork,'  m  Washington  Square,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  other  public  edifices.  It  u  of  marble,  in  tho 
En|^lish  collegiate  style,  180  ft.  in  length,  by  100 
ft.  in  width.    The  front  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
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the  chapel  being  in  the  centre,  with  wingis  and 
flanked  by  towers  on  either  side.  The  chajMjl, 
somewhat*  similar  to  King*8  College,  Cambridge, 
is  55  ft.  in  widtli,  and  85  ft.  in  depth.  It  has  oc- 
tangular turrets),  and  a  window  50  ft.  high  and 
24  ft.  wide.  Columbia  College,  and  Astor  IToosc, 
the  largest  hotel  in  the  Union,  built  of  granite, 
2U0  ft.  by  150  ft.,  and  having  390  apartments,  are 
well  worth  notice.  Trinity  church,  founded  in 
IGOG,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  steeple  198  ft.  in 
height ;  St.  Paul's,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  and  a 
spire  234  ft,  in  height ;  St.  John's,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  which  more  than  200,000  dollars  have  been 
expended ;  and  Sl  Patrick's  Kom.  Cath.  cathedral, 
the  largest  church  in  the  city,  are  the  best  eccle- 
siastical edifices.  The  city  hotel,  7  stories  high, 
and  comprisuig  a  lai^e  assembly  room ;  5  theatres ; 
the  custom-house,  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon ; 
the  city  lyceum,  hof^ital,  almshouse,  bridewell, 
and  gaol  are  among  the  other  nrincipal  buildings. 

New  York  has  suffered  at  different  times  from 
destructive  fires,  of  which  the  greatest  occurred  in 
1835  and  1845.  The  latter  destroyed  about  300 
houses  and  warehouses,  with  sundry  public  build- 
ings. These  conflagrations  have,  however,  led,  as 
similar  visitations  have  usually  done  elsewhere,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  city.  The  old  wooden 
houses  have  been  replaced  by  houses  of  brick,  and 
the  streets  have  been  widened  and  otherwise  im- 
proved. 

New  York  formerly  laboured  under  a  ^reat  de- 
ficiency of  water.  But  latterly  this  deficiency  has 
been  fully  supplied  by  means  of  the  Croton  aque- 
duct, a  work  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
noblest  of  the  old  Koman  aqueducts.  It  com- 
mences aboat  40^  m.  from  New  York  at  the  Croton 
river,  the  waters  of  which  are  collected  by  an  im- 
mense dam.  The  aqueduct  proceeding  thence  is 
arched  over  and  under,  being  6  ft,  3  m.  wide  at 
bottom,  7  ft  8  in.  at  top,  and  8  fU  5  in.  in  height. 
It  has  a  descent  of  18*3  m.  per  mile,  and  discharges 
60,000,000  galls,  in  24  hours.  It  crosses  the  Ilaer- 
lem  river  (separating  Manhattan  Island,  on  which 
New  York  is  bnilt,  from  the  continent)  on  a  bridge 
of  stone,  1,450  ft,  in  length,  with  14  arches,  each 
of  80  ft.,  span,  110  ft.  above  tide  water.  The  re- 
ceiving reservoir  has  a  water  surface  of  31  acres, 
and  contains  150,000,000  galls. ;  the  distributing 
reservoir  covers  4  acres,  is  36  ft  deep,  and  holcte 
21,000,000  pralls.  Thence  the  water  is  distributed 
over  the  city  by  means  of  iron  fupes,  ftx)m  6  to 
86  in.  diameter,  extending,  in  1849,  to  the  length 
of  180  m.,  2,800  ft.  The  entire  cost  has  been 
10,375,000  dolls.  The  water  was  partially  intro- 
duced into  the  city,  4th  July,  1842 ;  but  the  works 
were  not  finished  till  1845. 

This  ample  supply  of  the  finest  water  has 
made  a  great  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  and 
salubrity  of  the  town,  in  both  of  which  respects 
there  was,  and  still  is,  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. Formerly  there  was  hardly  a  sink  or 
common  sewer  in  the  whole  dty :  the  night-soil 
was  collected  in  pits,  of  which  there  was  one  in 
every  house,  and  being  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
quay,  was  thrown  into  the  nver;  but  as  these 
quays  are  made  of  timber  with  many  projections, 
a  great  deal  of  filth  was  retained  about  them, 
producing  in  hot  weather  an  abominable  stench, 
and  probably,  also,  originating  the  yellow  fever 
by  which  the  city  was  sometimes  visited.  But 
in  these  respects  various  desirable  changes  have 
been,  and  otners  are,  in  the  course  of  being  made. 
New  York  inner  bay  forms  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world :  it*  is  about  8  m.  in  length  N.  to 
8.,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  up  to  5^  m.  It  may 
be  entered  from  the  ocean  by  Uiree  passages,  the 
Narrows,  East  Biver  or  Long  Island  Sound,  and 


Staten  Island  Sound ;  but  the  first  is  at  once  the 
best,  and  by  far  the  most  frequented,  channeL 
The  bar,  at  the  month  of  the  outer  bay,  between 
Sandy  Ilook  Point  and  Long  Island,  has  21  fU 
water  at  ebb  tide ;  and  as  the  water  rises  about  5 
fU,  the  largest  class  of  ships  may  enter  the  bay. 
Within  the  bar  the  water  in  the  outer  and  inner 
bays,  and  in  the  Hudson,  is  so  deep  that  ships 
of  the  largest  burden  lie  close  to  the  quays,  and 
may  proceed  to  a  great  distance  up  the  river. 
The  navi^tion  of  the  bay  is  but  rarely  impedtxl 
by  ice.  The  great  strength  of  the  tide  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocean  keep  it  generally  open,  even 
when  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  are 
frozen  over.  In  the  bay  near  the  dty  are  Go- 
vernor's, Bedlow's,  and  Ellis's  Islands,  all  strongly 
fortified;  and  other  fortifications  are  erected  on 
the  adjacent  shores  guarding  the  approach  to  the 
city.  The  navigation  in  entering  the  harbour  u 
extremely  easy,  and  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of 
ntiating  ship  insurances,  the  services  of  pilots 
would  seldom  be  required.  A  light-house  is 
erected  on  Sandy  Hook  Point,  and  there  are  two 
others,  about  300  ft  apart,  4  m.  S.  by  £.  the 
foregoing,  and  250  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  fourth  light-house  stands  on  StAten  Island,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Narrows.  Vessels  load  and 
unload  at  the  wharfs  on  boUi  sides  of  the  city, 
which  are  continually  crowded  with  shipping. 

MeoHt  of  Internal  Qnnmuniration  and  Com- 
merce,— The  rise  of  the  tide  is  felt  in  the  Hudson 
so  far  as  Troy,  160  m.  above  New  Y'ork,  and 
large  vessels  ascend  to  Albany,  a  little  below 
Troy,  affording  the  greatest  facilities  for  the 
trans^rt  of  produce  from  and  to  the  interior. 
These  natural  advantages  are  trifling,  however, 
compared  with  those  which  have  been  conferred 
on  New  York  by  the  system  of  canals  and  railways 
with  which  she  is  connected.  These  have  made 
her^  the  ^rand  emporium  of  a  vast  extent  of 
fertile  territory,  and  have  given  her  an  extent  of 
internal  navigation,  inferior  only  to  that  enjoyed 
by  New  Orleans,  and  one  or  two  other  cities. 
S)ie  is  now,  in  fact,  not  merely  the  '  port*  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  but  in  a  great  measure  also 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  others  in  the  west  Not 
only  do  the  Erie  canal  and  railway  place  her  in 
direct  communication  with  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  lakes,  but  the  latter,  being  connected  by 
the  Ohio  and  Wabash  canals,  goods  laden  at  New 
York  and  sent  up  the  Hudson,  find  Uieir  way, 
without  being  unshipped,  to  the  emporiums  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  even  to  New 
Orleans.  In  consequence  of  these  extraordinary 
facilities,  the  trade  of  New  York  is  extremely 
extensive,  and  it  will  necessarily  continue  to 
increase  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and 
population  of  the  vast  countries  of  which  she  is 
the  principal  entrepot. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  at  New 
York,  in  the  years  1862  and  1868,  was  as  follows :— 


Imperii 

1809 

18«5 

DryOoods. 
Qeneral  Merchandise 
Bpode         •       •       • 

Total  Imports      • 

DoUan 
M.121,2-i7 
117,140,818 
1,«90^7 

Doilu« 
«7;>74,M7 
118^14.319 
1,535,811 

174,<»S,817 

187,«14,6n 

The  imports  of  1864  showed  a  great  increase  ova 
the  preceding  years,  having  amounted  to  a  total 
of  218,125,760  dollars,  of  which  144,270,386  doUan 
worth  of  general  merchandise. 

The  exports  ftom  New  York,  in  the  same  two 
years,  were  of  the  following  value : — 
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Ex  porta 

1809 

1805 

Domestic  Produoe  •    . 
Foreign  Free     .    .    , 
Foreign  Dutiable  .    . 
Specie  and  BnlUon    . 

Total 

DolUn 

149,1 79,r,91 

2,853,848 

4,901,383 

09,437,021 

DolUn 

164,249,177 

1,037,212 

fi,425,679 

49,7M,066 

216,371,848        220,466,034 

The  imports  comprute  an  infinite  variety  of 
articles.     The   principal   are  cottons,   woollens, 
linens,  hardware  and  cutlerVi  earthenware,  brass 
and  copper  roanofactures,  nom  Great  Britain 
silk,  wine  and  brandy,  from  France  and  Spain 
sugar  and  coffee  from  the  Havannah  and  Brazil 
tea  from  China ;  with  spices,  indij^o,  cochineal  and 
dye-woods.    The  exports  principally  consist  of 
wheat,  flour,  com,  nee,  and  cotton;  beef,  pork, 
butter,  dried  fish,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions ;  furs, 
tobacco,  coarse  cottons,  and  other  manufactured 
floods.    The  shipping  pf  New  York  was  as  fol- 
lows in  the  year  1863 : — 


VMMlt 

Toiu 

Kco 

United  States  Vessels : 

Arrivod    .... 

1,722 

986,713 

27,781 

Cleared     .... 

1,160 

776,613 

21,670 

British  Yerisels: 

Arrircd    .... 

2.360 

854,806 

34,761 

Cloared     .... 

2,A54 

1,014,049 

87,602 

All  other  FordgnVessels: 

Arrirccl    .... 

1,022 

JS40,828 

26,ri94 

Cleared     .... 

1,162 

600,942 

27,118 

The  following  were  the  receipts  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  lb59  to  1863  inclusive. 


DoUmt* 

1859 

88,834,242 

imo 

36,027,481 

1861 

21,714,981 

1862 

A2,2M,116 

1863 

68,886,0M 

New  York  is  the  greatest  port  in  the  U.  States, 
or  in  the  world,  for  the  arrival  of  immigrants. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  for  the 
13  years  1851-63  :~- 


Tew 

Forvlgn 

British 

1851 

8,888 

966 

1852 

8,822 

1,018 

1853 

4,106 

946 

1854 

4,173 

809 

1856 

8,391 

610 

1856 

8,809 

719 

1K67 

8,002 

715 

1858 

8,483 

685 

1859 

4,027 

980 

1860 

4,451 

1,132 

1861 

6.122 

1,449 

1862 

6,487 

1,919 

1863 

6,120 

2,860 

Forrlgti  Porta 


399,081 

310,386 

299,426 

831,809 

162,234 

159,284 

203,4{>9 

97,632 

101,820 

126,627 

80,790 

94,607 

178,727 


Ship-building  is  prosecuted  very  extensively  at 
New  York. 

The  communication  of  New  York  with  Liver- 
pool, London,  Havre,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  those 
foreign  ports  with  which  there  is  the  greatest 
intercourse,  is  principallv  kept  up  by  Hues  of 
packet  ships,  partly  sailing  vessels  and  partly 
steamers.  They  are  the  proi)€rty  of  New  York  as 
well  08  of  Engluih  merchants,  and,  bein^  fitted  up 
with  every  regard  to  safety  and  convenience,  arc, 
probably,  the  finest  and  fastest  fleet  of  vessels  in 
the  world. 

The  city  is  divided  into  19  wards,  each  electing 
annually  an  alderman  and  assistant  aldermen. 
Tliese  together  form  the  common  council,  but 


meet  in  two  chambers,  one  called  the  board  of 
aldermen,  and  the  other  the  board  of  assistants. 
The  mayor,  formerly  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  senate  of  the  state,  has,  since  1834,  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  electors  of  the  city.  The  council 
possesses  the  le^lative  power  in  the  city,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  mayor ;  but  in  case  of 
his  refusal  to  sanction  any  oniinance,  it  may  be 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
members  of  each  board.  The  courts  of  the  city 
are — the  superior  court ;  court  of  common  pleas ; 
courts  of  general  and  special  sessions ;  the  marine 
court,  and  police  court.  The  university,  char- 
tered in  1831,  and  open  fur  students  in  1832,  ia 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  21  regents,  including 
the  governor  and  iicutcnant>^vemor  of  the  state, 
who  have  power  to  inspect  all  colleges  and  schools 
therein ;  but  internally  it  is  governed  by  a  council 
of  32  shareholders  with  the  mayor  and  4  members 
of  the  common  council  for  the  time  being.  It  has 
a  chancellor  and  11  professors,  and  affords  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  usual  branches  of  general  science. 
The  university  course  includes  a  period  of  four 
years  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  The  price  of  tuition 
for  the  whole  course  is  18/.  a  year,  or  for  single 
branches  4L  10s.  each.  Columbia  College,  for- 
merly King's  College,  established  in  1754,  has 
a  president  and  8  other  professors,  about  150 
students,  a  library  of  25,000  vols.,  and  an  estate 
valued  at  upwards  of  500,000  dolls.  The  city  has 
also  an  episcopal  seminary,  and  various  other 
sectarian  high  schools;  a  college  of  physicians; 
the  American  and  New  York  lyceums;  an  his- 
torical and  philosophical  library,  and  mercantile 
library ;  medical,  law,  agricultural,  horticultural, 
tyiK)graphical,  musical,  and  numerous  other 
learned  societies,  with  extensive  libraries  and 
reading-rooms ;  a  chamber  of  commerce,  board  of 
trade,  American  institute  for  domestic  industry ; 
and  mechanics'  institutes,  and  academies  of  the 
fine  arts  and  drawing.  The  New  York  hospital 
and  Bellevue  hospital  are  the  principal  of  the 
numerous  institutions  for  medical  rehef.  There 
are  admirable  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  a  society  for  the  reformation  of 
Juvenile  delinquents ;  a  fund  tenned  *  Long  Island 
Farms,'  for  the  provision  of  destitute  children; 
4  savings'  banks ;  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
useful  public  institutions. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  imme^ 
diately  opposite  to  New  York,  liears  the  same 
relation  to  the  latter  that  Pera  and  Galata  do  to 
Constantinople.  It  stands  on  rising  ground,  and 
is  laid  out  like  New  York,  in  streets  running  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Its  pop.,  which,  in 
1830,  was  15,934,  had  risen,  in  1850,  to  90,838, 
and,  in  1860,  to  266,661,  making  it  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  United  States,  inferior  only  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Brooklyn  has  a 
navy-yard,  a  handsome  city-hall,  numerous 
churches,  a  municipal  court,  2  lyceums,  an 
academy,  a  collegiate  institute  for  young  ladies, 
many  good  private  schools,  several  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  benevolent  societies.  I( 
has  steam  cotton  factories,  many  carding  machines, 
cloth-finishing  works,  lead  works,  distilleries, 
rope-walks,  and  morocco-leather  factories;  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Steam-boats  ply 
continually  between  it  and  New  York,  and  it  is 
connected  by  a  railroad,  12  m.  in  length,  with 
Jamaica,  in  the  interior  of  Long  Island.  On 
Aug.  26, 1776,  the  British  gained  a  victory  over 
the  American  forces  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  which 
gave  New  York  into  their  hands ;  of  which  city 
they  retained  iiossession  till  1783. 

New  York,  under  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam, 
was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1621,  being  given 
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with, the  rest  of  the  colon v  to  the  Dake  of  York 
in  1664.  In  1G73  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch, 
but  in  the  succeeding  year  it  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  It  was  the  scene  of  several 
of  the  events  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution ;  and  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  new  constitution  was  held  in  it 
in  1789. 

NIAGARA,  a  large  river  of  North  America,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  cataract.  The  river  of  Niagara  is 
that  portion  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence  in  N. 
America,  that  extends  between  T.<akes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  the  level  of  the  former  being  384  ft.  above 
that  of  the  latter.  The  Niagara  river  issues  from 
the  NE.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Black-rock, 
near  Buffalo,  where  it  is  |  m.  wide,  and  runs  north- 
ward about  85  ro.,  embracing  in  its  course  nu- 
merous islands,  and  running  over  a  high  ledge  of 
rocks,  forms  the  Great  FaXU^  the  most  stupendous 
cataract  in  the  world.  On  flowing  out  of  the  upper 
lake,  the  river  is  almost  on  a  level  with  its  banks ; 
so  that  any  considerable  rise  of  its  level  would 
make  it  lay  under  water  the  adjacent  flat  country 
of  Upper  Canada  on  the  W.,  and  of  the  state  of 
New  York  on  the  £.  For  3  m.  from  Lake  Erie  it 
has  a  rafud  current ;  but  it  then  becomes  smooth 
and  placid,  and  continues  so  till  within  a  mile  of 
the  falls.  About  5  m.  from  Buffalo  the  river 
widens,  forming  several  islands,  one  of  which, 
called  Grand  Island,  12  m.  in  length,  comprises 
above  17,000  acres.  Navy  Island,  belonging  to  the 
British,  has  an  extent  oi  304  acres :  the  rest  are 
much  smaller.  About  2  m.  below  Navy  Island,  on 
the  left  or  Canadian  bank,  the  river  receives  the 
Chippaway,  which  is  connected  with  the  Welland 
canal,  the  artificial  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  lake.  The  shores  on 
either  side  are  but  thinly  settled.  Between  Buf- 
falo and  the  Falls,  a  distance  of  21  m.,  there  are 
only  4  villages,  two  on  either  side,  A  few  farm- 
houses are  dispersed  here  and  there ;  but,  for  the 
roost  part,  the  banks  are  covered  with  forests. 
'  The  river,  before  reaching  the  falls,  is  propelled 
witl)  great  rapidity,  being  a  mile  broad,  about  25 
fL  deep,  and  having  a  descent  of  50  ft.  in  half  a 
mile.  An  island  at  the  very  verge  of  the  cataract 
divides  it  into  2  sheets  of  water :  one  of  these, 
called  the  Ilorse-shoe  Fall,  on  the  Canadian  side, 
is  600  yards  wide,  and  158  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth ;  the  other,  called  the  American  Falls,  being 
about  200  yards  in  width,  and  164  feet  in  height. 
The  breadth  of  the  island  is  about  500  yds.  This 
great  sheet  of  water  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of 
nard  limestone  in  horizontal  strata,  below  which 
is  a  s(miewhat  greater  thickness  of  soft  shale,  which 
decays  and  crumbles  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
former  stratum,  so  that  tlhe  calcareous  rock  forms 
an  overhanging  mass,  projecting  40  lY,  or  more 
above  the  hollow  space  below.*  (Lyell's  Geology, 
i.  261.)  The  depth  of  the  water  is  much  greater 
on  tlie  Canadian  than  on  the  American  side;  and 
hence,  while  the  scarcely  hidden  rocks  below  the 
American  Fall  cause  the  flood  to  be  broken  into 
foam,  the  deep  green  hue  of  the  billows  beneath 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall  is  but  slightly  changed  by  the 
crests  rising  above  them,  'fhe  finest  view  of  the 
falls,  perhaps,  is  from  the  table  rock  on  the  Cana- 
dian snore,  and  from  the  banks  above  it.  Another 
food  view  is  from  a  boat  crossing  the  river  200  or 
00  yds.  below  the  falls,  both  of  which  are  thus 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  rapids,  how- 
ever, are  best  seen  from  Goat  Island,  to  which  a 
very  ingeniously  constructed  and  strong  rough 
bridge  has  been  thrown,  on  the  American  side, 
over  rapids  and  great  blocks  of  rock.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  island,  the  rocks,  projecting  into  the 
river  200  it  or  300  ft.,  immediately  0>'er  tiie  IkUs, , 


are  accessible  by  a  second  wooden  bridge,  beloir 
which  the  water  runs  with  fearful  velocity.  Fmm 
the  rocks,  the  view  over  the  precipice  and  great 
fall  is  terrific,  absolutely  appalling ;  ^thoojih  the 
prodigious  volume  of  the  tumbling  wateis  i»  ixjt 
so  apparent  at  this  spot  as  from  the  table  rock  and 
the  boat. 

The  banks  rise  from  the  ravine  perpcndicalailT 
above  the  river  upwards  of  180  fu,  and  hence  v- 
tificial  means  are  necessary  for  effecting  a  deecntt 
to  the  water's  edge.    Spiral  staiicawa  have  been 
constructed  both  on  the  Canadian  and  Amoiean 
sides ;  besides  which,  a  third  was  oonstmctod.  ia 
1829,  at  the  lower  end  of  Goat's  Island,  lor  ibt 
purpose  of  descending  to  a  ledge  actually  nnda- 
neath  the  fall.    By  these  means  the  traveller  is 
enabled  to  view  the  falling  waters  in  almost  cveir 
possible  direction.  '  The  overwhehning  eeosatiuos,' 
says  a  traveller,  'with  which  the  spectator  can 
hiu^y  fail  to  be  affected,  are  produced  bv  the  im- 
mense flood,  precipitating  at  least  100,000,000  tom 
per  minute,  as  well  as  by  the  stopendous  miss  and 
overpowering  force  of  the  roaring  and  falliopc 
waters.     Every  surrounding   object,    indeed,  i? 
viewed  with  indifference,  while  the  mind  is  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  spectacle  kj 
sublime,  surpassing  in  majesty  and  grandeur  aiid 
power  all  the  works  of  nature  that  have  ever  ar- 
rested the  attention,  or  presented  themselves  to  the 
imagination.* — *  To  form  a  faint  idea,'  said  the  kte 
Governor  Monis,  *  of  the  great  cataract  of  Niagna. 
fancy  to  yourself  the  Frith  of  Forth  rushing  wrath* 
fully  down  a  deep  descent,  leaping  in  foam  over  a 
perpendicular  rock  1 75  fL  high,  then  flawing  airay 
m  the  semblance  of  milk,  from  a  vast  ba^in  \l 
emevald.    You  will  thus  have  some  notion  of  tbe 
unparalleled,  the  petrifying  influence  wirh  vbiib 
these  falls  impress  the  beb^der^  but  truly,  as  tbe 
poet  says,  the  eye  of  man  must  see  this  inifBcle  v^ 
comprehend  it,  or  the  fbelin^  it  producer'  Thes<; 
stupendous  falls  have  attracted  and  oontinoe  t<i 
attract  a  large  number  of  visitors,  in  consequence 
of  which  numerous  hotels  have  been  btult  on  both 
sides  the  river.    3Iany  private  villas  have  also 
been  erected  on  the  Canadian  side. 

After  the  river  has  passed  over  the  falK  its 
character  is  immediately  and  completely  chai^i 
The  waters,  which  hod  expanded  at  the  I^SlUa  to  an 
entire  width  of  1,300  yds.,  including  Goat  I^aaii, 
are  again  contracted  after  their  union  intoastieuo 
not  more  than  160  j-da.  broad ;  and  tbe  river  then 
runs  furiously  along  a  deep  wall-aided  valley,  or 
hu^e  trench,  which  has  been  cut  by  the  oootinoed 
action  of  the  stream  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  Tl» 
cliffs  on  both  sides  are  in  most  places  perpendicuhr, 
and  the  ravine  is  onl^  perceived  on  apfiroocfaii^ 
the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

Bv  tne  continued  destruction  of  Uie  rocks,  ovia^ 
to  the  eddies  and  spray  rushing  against  the  a^h. 
shale  strata,  the  falls  have,  within  the  last  dO  years^ 
receded  upwards  of  150  ft.,  or,  in  other  words  ihe 
ravine  has  Ijeen  prolonged  to  that  extent  Thxooc^ 
this  deep  chasm  the  Niagara  flows  nith  a  cun- 
stantlv  decreasing  velocity  for  about  7  miles;  a^si 
then  the  table-land,  which  is  sdmoet  on  a  level « ith 
Lake  Erie,  suddenly  sinks  down  at  Queaut^vii. 
and  the  river  emer;^  into  a  plain,  oontinuiBi:  f^v 
7  m.  to  Lake  Ontano.  There  seems  to  be  t»  m- 
sonable  ground  for  doubting  that  the  falls  w<7^ 
once  at  Queenstown,  or  7  m.  t>elow  their  p««wx.i 
position ;  and  that,  fmm  the  force  of  the  watn  on- 
dermining  and  wearing  away  the  rock,  they  havt 
receded  from  Queenstown  to  where  we  imv  Imd 
them.  Tliis  reoesrion  is  still  going  on,  at  the  catr 
of  nearly  50  yards  in  40  years ;  and  a)aseqiN<oinr 
they  seem  destined,  in  proceas  of  time,  to  n'a^^ 
La^e  Erie,  which,  being  only  about  70  ft.  in  dqicb. 
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vould  thus  be  completely  drained.  It  is  not  xm- 
likely )howerer)  that,  in  the  long  mterval  that  must 
thus  intervene,  some  convulsion  of  nature  may 
occur  to  change  the  comparative  levels  of  the  dis- 
trict. But  supposing  this  not  to  occur,  and  that 
the  falls  recede  to  the  lake,  the  probability  is, 
fmm  the  accumulation  of  mud,  and  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  the  lake  that  is  now  going  on,  that  its 
principal  portion  will  have  been  previously  con- 
verted into  dry  land. 

NICARAGUA  (LAKE  OF),  the  most  consider- 
able lake  of  Central  America,  comprised  within 
the  state  of  Nicaragua,  and  extending  principally 
between  the  11th  and  12th  degs.  of  ]^.  lat.,  and 
the  84th  and  86th  of  W.  long.,  about  12  m.  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  Pacific,  and  90  m.  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape :  length, 
NW.  to  S£.,  about  130  m. ;  average  breadth,  per- 
haps, about  40  m.  It  has  numerous  creeks  and 
harboura,  and  several  islands.  It  receives  a  good 
inany  rivers,  especially  along  its  N.,  N£.,  and  W. 
sides ;  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  to  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  by  the  Kio  San  Juan,  which  issues  from 
its  £.  extremity,  and  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

NICE  (ItaL  Nlzza,  an.  iVuaeaa),  a  city  and  sear 

Sftt  of  France,  prov.  Alpes  3iaritimes,  on  the 
editerranean,  about  5  m.  £.  from  the  bar,  95  m. 
fc»W.  Genoa,  and  98  m.  S.  by  W.  Turin,  on  the 
railway  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa.  Pop.  48,273 
in  1861.  The  city  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
small  [Uain  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  by 
which  it  is  protected  from  the  N.  and  E.  winds'; 
while  the  cool  sea-breeze,  which  prevails  every 
day  vrith  a  regularity  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
tropical  climate,  moderates  the  summer  heat  The 
principal  disadvantage  of  its  situation  is  that,  being 
open  on  the  W.,  it  is  exposed,  with  but  little  pro- 
tection, to  the  influence  of  the  mitlral,  or  t>ent  de 
Bisej  which  is  often  keen  and  piercing.  It  is  en- 
circled by  bastioned  walls,  and  has  on  the  £.  the 
steep  rocky  hill  of  Monte  Albano,  surmounted  by 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  view  from  this  hill 
is  very  tine,  and  at  sunrise  and  sunset  the  island 
of  Corsica  is  sometimes  clearly  distinguished, 
though  it  be  some  70  or  80  m.  distant.  The  port, 
which  is  small  and  protected  by  a  pier,  admits 
vessels  of  300  tons  burden,  and  is  visited  by  the 
steamers  from  Marseilles  and  Genoa.  Nice  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Paglione,  here 
crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  The  old  town  has 
narrow  and  crookeil  streets,  which,  however,  are 
kept  very  dean.  The  new  town  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  is  well  laid  out  and  handsome:  it  has  a 
square  surrounded  by  open  arcades,  and  some  of 
the  booses  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are 
very  superior.  The  cathedral,  several  convents, 
3  hospitals,  the  governor's  residence,  college,  public 
libraiy,  theatre,  and  a  fine  arch  erected  in  honour 
of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  are  the  princi{>al  public 
buildings.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  twist,  suu£f, 
soap,  essences,  perfumery,  and  paper,  a  tishery  of 
anchovies,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  export 
of  oil,  wine,  oranges,  and  hemp,  and  in  the  impor- 
tation of  com  from  the  Black  iSea,  salt  fish,  manu- 
factured goods,  and  colonial  produce.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  royal  council,  and 
of  the  head  court  of  justice  for  its  div. 

Nice,  in  common  with  Montpellier,  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  having  a  peculiarly  genial  climate, 
and  is  accordingly  resorted  to  by  numerous  in- 
valids, cspeciallv  from  England,  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January.  But  at 
other  seasons  it  is  less  suitable  for  invalids.  In 
February,  the  veni  de  Bi»e  begins  to  blow,  and  it 
is  very  trying  to  persons  with  delicate  constitu- 
tions.   Thb  explains  the  suigular  discrepancies  in 
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the  accounts  of  different  travellers  as  to  the  climate 
of  Nice. 

A  noble  road,  constructed  at  a  vast  expense, 
leads  over  the  Maritime  Alps  from  Nice  to  Turin. 
Another  road,  begun  by  Napoleon  I.,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1827,  leads  along  the  sea  coast  from 
Nice  to  Genoa;  and  a  third  road'  is  opened  from 
Lyons  to  Nice,  forming,  exclusive  of  the  railway 
from  Marseilles,  a  shorter  and  better  way  of  enter- 
ing Nice  than  by  Mont  Cenis^ 

Nice  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonists 
from  Marseilles.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  ori- 
ginally the  seat  of  a  naval  arsenal;  but,  under 
Augustus,  the  latter  was  transferred  to  Frejus. 
Nice  formed  part  of  Italy  till  the  year  1860,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  France  to  *  rectify  the  frontier,' 
and  in  return  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  the  independence  of 
Italy.  Among  the  celebrated  individuals  to  whom 
it  has  given  birth,  are  the  painter  Yanloo,  the 
astronomer  Cassini,  and  Maisnal  Massena,  one  of 
Napoleon's  ablest  generals. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  the  3rd  and  10th  degs.  of  N.  lat., 
and  the  93rd  and  94th  of  £.  long.,  about  midway 
between  the  NVV.  point  of  Sumatra  and  the  An- 
daman Islands,  and  from  100  to  130  m.from  each. 
Sambelong  and  Camicobar,  the  former  at  the  S. 
and  the  latter  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  group, 
are  the  principal.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
other  islands  of  some  consequence,  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  islets.  Most  of  the  islands  are  hilly, 
and  all  are  covered  more  or  less  with  dense  woods 
of  cocoa-nut,  areca  palm,  and  various  timber  trees* 
The  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy  to  Europeans, 
and  is  supposed  to  owe  this  quality,  in  great  part, 
to  the  extensive  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  These  islands  are  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  natives  of  the  Indo-Chinete  stock,  whose 
inoffensive  character  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
wild  ferocity  of  their  neighbours  of  me  Andaman 
Islands.  Their  chief  occupations  are  fishing,  rear- 
ing hp^  and  poultry,  a  little  agriculture,  and 
trafficking  among  themselves  and  with  foreigners 
who  touch  at  the  Nicobara.  Cocoa  and  betel-nuts 
are  met  with  in  immense  quantities,  and  most  of 
the  Indian  ships  bound  eastward,  call  here  to  tako 
in  a  cargo  of  the  former,  which  they  obtain  at  the- 
rate  of  4  nuts  for  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  and  100  for  a 
yard  of  blue  cloth.  The  natives  also  exchange 
fowls,  hogs,  birds'  nests,  ambergris,  tortoise-shell, 
wild  ciunamcn,  and  sassafras,  for  iron,  tobacco, 
cloth,  silver  coin,  and  other  European  goods.  Tbey 
live  under  a  number  of  petty  cmefs ;  but  little  is 
known  of  their  internal  economy  and  customs,  the 
^reat  insalubrity  of  the  climate  having  succes- 
sively broken  up  all  the  est4d}lishments  formed 
on  the  Nicobars  by  the  Danes  and  the  British 
missionaries,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centurv. 

NICOLAEFF,  a  town  and  river  port  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  gov.  Kherson,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ingul  with  Uie  Bug,  about  20  m.  above  where 
the  latter  faUs  into  the  aestuary  or  liman  of  the 
Dnicpr.  Pop.  33,504  in  1858.  Nicolaeff  was 
founded  in  1790,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  great 
naval  depot,  and  the  station  of  the  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
healthy  situation,  covers  a  huge  extent  of  ground, 
and  is  extremelv  well  built.  The  streets  arc  wide 
and  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  private  houses, 
which  are  mostly  of  brick,  have  a  handsome  a}>- 
pearance.  Among  the  numerous  pubCc  buildings 
may  be  specified  the  new  church  or  cathedral,  tliet 
admiralty,  the  town-house,  the  marine  barracks, 
and  the  naval  hospitaL  In  the  vicinity  is  an 
observatory.  The  admiral  commanding  the  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea  resides  here ;  and  here,  also,  are 
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the  various  offices  connected  with  this  department 
of  the  8ervicc,  with  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
pilots,  ship-builders,  and  naval  artillery. 

Nicolacff  owes  its  existence  to  its  river,  which 
has  its  entrance  without  the  bar  of  the  Dniepr, 
and  water  suHicient  to  float  large  ships  up  to  the 
town.  Tliere  are  extensive  docks  and  yards  for 
the  building  of  ships ;  but  the  latter  are,  notwith- 
standing, mostly  constructed  at  Kheison,  being 
sent  thither  to  be  laid  up,  or,  when  necessary, 
repaired.  Still,  however,  NicolaefT  has  not,  as 
its  founders  anticipated,  become  a  laige,  thriving 
town.  Tliis  is  ascribable  partiv  to  the  want  of 
good  water,  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel 
caused  by  there  l)eing  no  timber  in  its  vicinity ; 
partly  to  iU  harbour  being,  though  very  supenor 
to  that  of  Kherson,  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of 
Sevastopol  in  the  Crimea ;  and  partly,  and  princi- 
pally perhaps,  to  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Odessa  as  a  commercial  emporium.  NicolaefT  is, 
in  fact,  nearly  deserted  by  all  the  mercantile  class, 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  employment  afforded 
by  government. 

NICOLAS  (ST.),  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
K.  Flandcni,  capital  canton,  on  the  rtulway  from 
Ghent  to  Antwerp,  19  m.  KNE.  the  former,  and 
12  m.  WSW.  the  Utter.  Pop.  23,161  in  1860. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  nandsome,  and  its 
inhabs.  generally  opulent.  It  has  a  fine  town- 
hall,  a  parish  church,  in  which  are  some  good 
Flemish  paintings,  a  hospital,  2  orphan  asylums, 
a  convent,  a  prison,  and  a  large  market-place, 
partially  planted  with  trees.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  hats,  paper, 
soap,  tobacco,  and  chocolate,  with  salt  refineries, 
tanneries,  breweries,  dye-houses,  and  potteries.  It 
has  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  flax  in  Europe, 
and  laige  annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  sends  1 
deputy  to  the  states  of  the  prov. 

NICOPOLIS,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
prov.  Bulgaria,  cap.  sanjiak,  on  the  Danube,  100 
m.  E.byS.Widin.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000.  It 
has  an  imposing  appearance,  being  situated  on  a 
range  of  hills  above  a  bay  of  the  river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  strong  ramparts  mounted  with  cannon. 
It  is  further  defended  by  an  ancient  castle,  and 
has  several  suburbs,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian inhabs.  principally  reside.  Generally  it  is 
ill  built,  but  has  some  laige  houses  and  several 
handsome  mosques  and  public  baths.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  a  R.  Cath.  bishop : 
its  position  on  the  Danube  gives  it  some  commer- 
cial importance :  ii  is,  however,  iu  a  state  of  decay. 
Nicopofis  was  founded  by  Traian,  and  some  por- 
tions of  its  ancient  walls  are  said  still  to  exist.  But 
it  is  chiefly  memorable  in  modem  times  for  the 
great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  139G,  between  the  Ottoman  army 
under  Bajazet  and  that  of  the  Hungarians  and 
their  allies  under  their  king  Sigismund.  The  latter 
sustained  a  complete  defeat,  ascribable  as  much 
to  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  the  Count  de 
Nevers  and  other  French  leaders,  as  to  the  bravery 
and  superior  discipline  of  the  Turks. 

NICOSIA,  the  principal  city  of  the  island  of 
Cvpnis,  near  its  centre,  on  the  small  river  Pedia ; 
la't,  35°  18'  11"  N.,  long.  83°  26'  45"  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  17,500,  of  wnom  about  two-thirds  are 
Turks.  It  stands  on  a  low  fertile  plain,  near  the 
S.  foot  of  a  range  of  high  mountains,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  the  shape  of  a  hexagon, 
flanked  by  13  bastions.  The  ^und  of  the  en- 
closure is  very  unequal,  being  m  some  parts  ele- 
vated to  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  m  others 
forming  a  deep  vdley.  The  streets  are  in  general 
not  more  than  10  and  15  ft.  in  breadth ;  and,  being 
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nnpaved,  arc  always  fllthy,  and,  in  winter,  almost 
impassable.  Having  been  the  residence  i^  the 
principal  Venetian  families  during  the  period  that 
the  island  was  subject  to  Venice,  it  has  many  fine 
houses,  which  are  now,  however,  mostly  in  ruins; 
and  at  present  it  consists  principally  of  brick  and 
mud  huts.  The  bazaar,  though  tolerably  well 
supplied,  is  not  even  arched,  but  roofed  with  n?eds 
and  mats,  which  admit  the  rain  in  all  directions. 
Most  bouses  have  gardens,  which  abound  with 
olive,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  trees ;  and  hence 
the  first  view  of  the  citv  is  very  pleasing,  from 
the  contrast  between  the  foliage  and  the  dark 
mountains  to  the  N.  There  are  8  mosques,  all  of 
which  were  once  churches,  the  principal  having 
been  the  cathedral-chureh  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
the  Venetians;  it  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  an 
oblong  shape,  with  a  pentagonal  prDJection  at  the 
end  opposite  the  entraiice  for  the  reception  of  the 
altar.  The  interior  is  laid  out  in  three  abdcst, 
divided  by  clumsy  white-washed  Corinthian 
columns.  On  the  two  belfries  the  Turks  have 
erected  two  high  and  handsome  minarets.  There 
are  still  6  Greek  churches,  and  1  Rom.  Cath.  and 
several  Greek  convents.  The  city  has  also  4  public 
baths,  and  a  large  but  ruined  caravanserai  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  carpets,  printed  cottons, 
and  red  morocco  leather,  and  exports  wine  and 
cotton. 

Nicosia  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  7Hmt/«s,  or  TVuntMus,  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  some  note  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 
When  Richard  I.  of  England  took  Cyprus  in  1191, 
and  conferred  it  on  Guy  de  Lusignan,  it  was  made 
the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
It  fell,  in  1480,  to  the  Venetians,  who  built  the 
present  walls,  and  several  churches  and  handsome 
palaces;  and  who  held  it,  with  the  island,  till 
1571,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks, 
under  whose  sway  it  has  since  continued. 

Nicosia,  a  city  of  Italy,  bland  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Catania,  district  of  its  own  name,  on  two  hills, 
14  m.  N£.  Castro^iovanni  Pop.  13,630  in  18G2. 
Like  other  towns  m  the  interior  of  the  island,  it  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  number  of  its 
churches  and  convents.  It  has  few  manufactures, 
and  hardly  any  export  trade,  but  a  considerable 
traffic  in  the  com  and  cattle  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  very  fertile.  Its  situation  is 
such  as  to  afford  a  strong  military  position ;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  ^erbita,  founded 
in  the  earliest  period  of  Sicilian  history. 

NIEVRE,  a  ddp.  of  France,  rcg.  centre,  ncariy 
co-extensive  with  the  old  prov.  of  Nivonais,  be- 
tween lat.  46<>  40'  and  47^  85'  N.,  and  the  3rd  and 
4th  degs.  of  E.  long. ;  having  N.  Yonne,  £.  Cocc 
d'Or  and  Saone-et-Loire,  S.  the  latter  and  Allicr, 
and  W.  Cher.  Area  681,656  hectares;  ptipu 
882,814  in  1861.  A  mountain  chain  runs  from 
SE.  to  NW.  through  its  centre,  dividing  the  basin 
of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine;  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  chain  in  this  ddp.  being  2,(H)0 
ft  above  the  sea.  The  Loire  and  AUier  bound 
Ni^vre  on  the  W. :  the  other  principal  river  is  the 
Yonne.  The  Loire  and  Yonne  are  united  by  the 
Canal  du  Nivemais,  which,  commencing  at  Dedze 
on  the  former  river,  is  continued  throng  Uie  depn. 
Ni^vre  and  Yonne,  for  a  distance  of  above  100  m. ; 
but  the  work  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Ni^vre, 
whence  the  ddp.  has  its  name,  flows  through  its 
W.  part,  and  after  a  course  of  about  25  m.,  gene- 
rally southward,  joins  the  Loire  at  Nevers.  It 
turns  many  mills,  but  is  navigable  only  for  raf^s 
or  small  boats.  The  soil  is  not,  in  general,  very 
fertile.  About  295,261  hectares  are  estimated  to 
be  in  cultivation,  67,896  in  meadows,  9,1100  in 
vineyards,  8,607  in  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
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239,561  in  woodfi.  The  fPTtile  portions  of  the  sur- 
face  are  comparatively  well  cultivated,  and  saffi- 
cientcom  is  produced  for  home  consumption.  The 
annual  produce,  in  wine,  is  estimated  at  about 
260,000  hectolitres ;  of  which  the  white  wines  of 
Pouilly  are  the  best.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
about  132,000  oxen  and  cows,  and  315,000  sheep 
in  the  dep. ;  but  the  breeds  are  not  particularly 
good.  The  chief  resources  of  Ni^vre  are  in  its 
forests  and  mines.  Most  of  the  small  rivers,  which 
are  not  navigable,  have  been  adapted  to  floating 
down  rafts  of  timber  and  fire-wood,  a  good  deal  of 
the  latter  being  sent  down  the  Yonne  and  Seine 
to  Paris.  The  coal  wrought  near  Decize  is  prin- 
cipally destined  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and 
Orleans.  Lead,  copper,  and  some  other  metals  are 
found,  but  iron  is  oy  far  the  most  important  me- 
tallic product.  Hardware  and  cutlery,  at  Cosne 
and  La  Charity  glass,  and  earthenware,  especially 
at  Nevers,  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  musicu 
strings,  are  among  the  principal  goods  manufac- 
tured. Ni^vTQ  is  divided  into  4  arronds. :  chief 
towns,  Nevers  the  cap.,  Chateau  Chinon,  Clamecy, 
and  Cosne. 

NIGER,  JOLIBA,  or  QUORRA,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Central  Africa,  having  its  sources  near  the 
extreme  W.  coast  of  the  continent,  in  the  country 
of  the  Mandingoes,  in  about  S9  N.  lat.,  and  6° 
W.  long.  It  thence  pursues  a  course  NW.  and  N. 
to  the  loth  deg.  of  lat.,  and  then  follows  a  general 
N  E.  course  to  Timbuctoo,  below  which  it  turns 
SE.,  and  afterwards  S.  and  SW.,  to  its  mouth,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Benin.  Supposed  length  about  2,300 
m.  The  upper  part  of  the  Niger,  called  by  the 
natives  the  Joliba,  was  first  discovered  in  modem 
times  by  Mungo  Park,  who  was  sent  out  in  1795 
by  the  African  Association:  he  describes  it  at 
Sii^o,  the  cap.  of  Bambarra,  as  '  glittering  in  the 
morning  snn,  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward.'  (Travels, 
p.  220.)  He  succeeded  in  ascending  it  as  far  as 
Bammakoo,  250  m.  above  Sego,  the  cap.  of  Bam- 
barra. From  Cabra  he  sailed  down  the  stream  to 
Boussa,  where,  unfortunately,  he  was  killed  by  the 
natives.  Major  Laing  concluded,  from  informa- 
tion obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
sources  of  the  river  were  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  at  a  height  of  1,600  ft.  above 
the  sea,  in  lat.  8°  20'  N.,  and  long.  9«>  10'  W. ;  but 
Mr.  Macqueen  conjectured  that  the  Alimar,  its 
principal  source,  rises  farther  to  the  E.  than  Laing 
supposed.  Lander,  the  scnr'ant  of  Captain  Clap- 
perton  (who  was  muniercd  near  Saccatoo),  sailed 
from  Boussa,  with  the  stream,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  previously  called  the  Nun,  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin ;  and  thus  finally  identified  the  Niger  and 
the  Quorra,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  doubts  and 
theories  that  previously  existed  as  to  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  former.  It  hence  appears 
that  the  length  of  the  Niger,  measured  along  its 
banks,  exceeds  2,300  m.;  and  that  its  basin  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
Nile.  According  to  Caillid,  it  is  navigable  for 
large  canoes  within  100  m.  of  its  source :  for  200 
m.  below  that  point  it  has  not  been  navigated  b^ 
Europeans ;  but  from  Bammakoo  to  Timbuctoo  it 
has  been  pretty  accuratelv  laid  down,  both  by 
Mungo  Park  and  Caillid.  The  river  vallej  is  here 
of  considerable  width,  fertile,  and  comprising  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages  on  either  bank.  The 
current  of  the  river  is  not  strong ;  and  both  tra- 
vellers saw  flotillas  of  canoes  of  60  tons  and  up>- 
wards  frequently  passing  up  and  down  the  river, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  is  flooded  on  both  banks 
to  a  considerable  distance.  In  about  lat.  16  N. 
the  stream  expands,  forming  a  lake,  called  Debo, 
which  measures  about  10  m.  from  N.  to  S.|  is  from 


12  to  15  ft  deep,  calm,  transparent,  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  marshes.  Hence  to  Timbuctoo  the 
vallev  becomes  still  wider ;  the  pasturage  of  cattle, 
the  tillage  of  rice,  millet,  and  maize  are  exten- 
sively pursued,  and  along  the  banks  are  numerous 
villages,  which  export  rwral  produce.  In  lat.  17^ 
S(y  N.  and  long.  3®  10'  W.,  the  river  bifurcates, 
and  on  the  N.  and  narrow  branch  is  Cabra,  the 
port  of  TimbuctcK) :  these  branches,  however,  unite 
a  few  miles  lower  down. 

The  highest  point  of  what  may  be  called  the 
lower  Niger,  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans,  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yauri  (lat  11°  20'  N.  and  5°  E.), 
which  point  Lander  reached  in  1830.  Here  the 
river  leaves  the  great  plain  of  Soudan,  and  entera 
the  defiles  of  a  mountain  range  crossing  this  part 
of  Africa  from  E.  to  W.,  and  probably  connected, 
on  one  side,  with  the  Djebel-el-Kumn,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  mountains  of  Kong.  The  direction 
of  the  stream  from  Yaiiri,  for  about  150  m.,  is 
nearly  due  S. ;  but  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  sand- 
banks, and  wholly  imnavigable,  except  at  the  time 
of  the  rains,  and  immediately  after.  Below  Boussa, 
the  banks  on  both  sides  are  generally  high  and 
rocky ;  cultivated  plains  intervene  in  many  places 
between  the  river  and  the  mountains,  but  in  otliers 
the  offsets  come  close  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
From  Boussa  downwards,  the  Niger  is  navigable 
for  moderate-sized  vessels ;  and  in  lat  6°  N.,  a 
little  below  Atta,  it  leaves  the  hilly  country,  and 
enters  an  alluvial  plain,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
an  unhealthy  swamp  covered  with  jungle :  many 
branches  here  diverge  from  the  mam  stream,  and 
at  the  mouth  is  an  extensive  delta,  which  how- 
ever is,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  known.  At  Atta, 
the  river  is  about  2  m.  wide ;  and  near  Rabba,  in 
lat.  8^  45',  it  attains  a  width  of  5  m.;  but  its 
breadth,  close  to  the  mouth,  is  somewhat  less  than 
a  mile.  The  tide  is  said  to  extend  vrithin  about 
30  m.  of  Atta,  or  about  120  m.  fh>m  the  sea.  The 
only  branch  of  the  Niger  hitherto  explored  is  the 
Chadda,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  in  lat  7^ 
52'  N.,  82  m.  above  Atta.  It  is  quite  equal  in 
width,  though  not  in  depth,  to  the  parent  river, 
and  has  many  shoals  and  suid-banks.  The  other 
tributaries  of  the  lower  Ni^er  are  the  Saccatoo 
MsyHrrow,  and  Coodoonia,  all  joining  it  on  the  left 
or  E.  bank :  the  former  of  these  was  discovered  by 
Clapperton.  Both  rivers  flow  from  a  range  of 
mountains,  running  NW.  through  Houssa,  and 
forming  the  watershed  between  Uie  tributaries  of 
Lake  Tchad  and  the  Nigger. 

In  the  article  Africa  will  be  found  ashort  account 
of  the  successive  modem  expeditions  that  havo 
been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
course  of  this  river,  so  long  involved  in  doubt  and 
obscurity;  and  though  much  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  its  general  course  and  leading  fea- 
tures have  been  well  ascertained.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  done  without  a  great  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  The  inhab.  of  the  countries  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  are  among  the  most  de- 
graded in  the  scale  of  human  beings :  the  slave- 
trade  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  wars  being 
continually  waged  between  the  different  tribes, 
travellers  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
The  climate  also  is  extremely  unhealthy. 

The  history  of  the  Niger  is  involved  in  extreme 
obscurity.  Heredotus  was  informed  by  the  Greeks 
of  Cyrene,  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, a  city  had  been  reached  hy  some  Nasamon 
travellers,  which  was  inhabited  by  negroes,  and 
stood  on  the  banks  of  a  river  containing  croco- 
diles, and  flowing  from  the  W.  eastward  (airb  iv 
ircpi^f  irpb«  ijAioi'  avarcAAovra,  ii.  32) ,  which  he  conjcc- 
tined  to  be  the  Nile.  Now,  as  the  Bahr-el- Abind, 
or  W.  arm  of  the  Nile,  flows  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
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is  certainly  more  likely  to  have  been  reached  by 
the  Nasamons  than  the  Niger,  the  conjecture  of 
the  venerable  father  of  historr,  that  the  river 
which  they  encountered  was,  m  fact,  the  Nile, 
seems  to  be  more  consistent  with  probability  than 
that  of  D'Anville,  Kennell,  and  other  learned  mo- 
dems, who  suppose  that  the  city  visited  bv  the 
Nasamons  was  Timbuctoo  and  the  river  the  Joliba 
of  Mungo  Park.  The  latter  theory  has,  however, 
so  far  prevailed,  that  the  name  Niger  is  that 
which  IS  now  usuaUy  given  to  the  river  dis- 
covered and  explored  by  Paric  and  Lander.  The 
word  Niger,  or  Nigris,  is  first  used  by  Pliny  (Nat. 
Hist.,  V.  1-9),  from  whose  somewhat  confused 
account  it  would  appear  that  there  were  supposed 
to  be  two  rivers  of  that  name,  one  in  Mauritania, 
S.  of  tlie  great  chain  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  other  in 
.^Ethiopia,  thus  bricflv  described: — * Nigri  ftuvio 
eadem  natura  qua  ifUo :  calamum  et  pc^pyrum  et 
eaadem  giffnit  emimanteSj  iiademque  temporibua 
augesciC  He  seems,  also,  to  have  conceived  that 
the  Niger  and  Nile  were  united,  and  that  there 
was  a  large  water-system,  having  many  branches, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  poet  Claudian  also 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  similar  connection  : — 

'  Oir,  notissimus  amnia 
Ethiopian,  simili  mentitua  gurgite  Nilmn.' 

Ptolemy  furnishes  a  somewhat  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  river,  and  assumes  that  there  are  two 
separate  streams  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  both 
having  many  branches  (cicrpoiral),  and  connected 
with  lakes ;  the  river  most  eastward  he  terms  the 
Gir  (rtip),  that  to  the  W.  being  the  Nigir  (Niyrip), 
communicating  vrith  the  lake  Libye,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  identical  with  the  lake  Tchad,  dis- 
covered by  Denham  and  Clapperton.    Ptolemy 
says    nothing,  however,    respecting  the   course 
of  the  river,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  its  waters  were  absorbed  in  lakes,  or 
lost  by  evaporation.    Edrisi,  Abnlfeda,  and  other 
Arabian  geographers,  conceived  that  the  Niger  (by 
them  called  NU-d^Abid,  'Nigris  Nileo')  flowed 
westward,  discharging  its  waters  either  into  the 
Atlantic  or  some  lake  of  the  interior :  and  they 
represented  it  as  rising  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Nile,  and  identified  with  it  in  the  upper  part  of  ita 
course.    Such  seem  to  be  the  leadmg  statements 
of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  old  geographers 
respecting  the  Niger.    It  is  doubtful,  perhaps, 
whether  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  really  pos- 
sessed any  authentic  information  as  to  the  rivers 
and  lak»  S.  of  the  Great  Desert,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  statements  now  referred  to,  if  they 
really  apply  to  that  part  of  the  continent,  are  at 
once  extremely  limited  and  extremely  vague. 
That  the  caravans,  which  appear  from  a  very 
remote  period  to  have  maintamed  an  intercourse 
between  the  countries  to  the  N.  and  those  to  the 
S.  of  the  Great  Desert,  should  have  fallen  in  with 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Joliba,  is  far  from 
improbable ;  and,  perhaps,  had  any  remains  of  the 
literature  of  Carthage  come  down  to  our  times, 
they  might  have  thrown  considerable  light  on 
the*  question  as  to  its  identity  with  the  Niger : 
but,  with  existing  means  of  information,  it  would 
appear,  notwithstanding  the  learning  and  inge- 
nuity that  have  been  brought  to  its  investigation, 
to  be  all  but  insoluble. 

NIJAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
Granada,  15  m.  £N£.  Almeria,  and  78  m.  ESE. 
Granada.  Pop.  2,038  in  1857.  The  town  has  two 
par.  churches:  its  chief  branch  of  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  horse-cloths. 

NIJNII-NOVGOROD,  vulgarly  Nijegond,  that 
is,  Lower  Novgortxi,  a  government  in  the  central 
part  of  European  Russia,  on  both  sides  the  Wolga, 
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between  lat  54o  26'  and  67°  6'  N.,  long.  4lo  40' 
and  46°  38'  E.,  having  N.  the  government  of 
Kostroma,  E.  Kasan  and  Simbirsk,  S.  Penza  and 
Tambofi^,  and  W.  Vladimir.  Area,  18,740  sq.m. 
Pop.  1,259,606  in  1858.  Surface  flat  or  gently 
undulating ;  the  soil,  which  consists  principally  of 
sand  and  black  friable  mould,  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile ;  and  being  well  cultivated,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  provinces  of  the  empire.  Exclu- 
sive of  tJbe  Wolga,  several  of  its  afHuent},  in- 
cluding the  Oka,  Betlouga,  and  Plana,  txaveise 
different  parts  of  the  ^vemment,  wbic^  is  well 
watered,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  marshy. 
There  are  some  very  la^ge  forests,  those  of  the 
crown  amounting  to  about  1,200,000  deciatines. 
The  produce  of  the  com  crops  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption.  Hemp  and  flax  are  very 
extensively  cultivated.  Great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  horses  are  bred;  and  government  is  taking 
the  most  effectual  meanires  to  improve  the  latter. 
Thb  is  a  considerable  manufocturin^,  as  well  as  a 
rich  agricultural,  district.  Coarse  linen,  canvass, 
and  cordage  are  the  principal  manufactured  pro- 
ducts ;  there  are,  also,  some-iron  works,  with  nu- 
merous distilleries  and  tanneries,  soap-works*  and 
glass-works.  Commerce  extensive  and  growing. 
The  exports  consist  of  com  and  flour,  cattle,  honaes, 
leather  and  tallow;  the  manufactured  articles 
specified  above,  with  iron,  timber,  potash,  mats, 
glass,  &c 

NijKii  Novgorod,  Nijeoorod,  or  Nf jxn,  the 
cap.  of  the  above  government,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  WoI^l 
Pop.  36,345  in  1858.  The  town  stands  pardy  on 
a  steep  hill,  about  400  fU  in  height,  the  summit  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  krcmlin  or  citadel,  and 
partly  on  the  low  ground  along  the  sides  of  the 
rivers.  The  citadel,  from  the  ramparts  of  which 
there  is  a  noble  view  of  the  Wolga,  Oka,  and 
surrounding  country,  contains  the  government 
offlces,  two  cathedrals,  built  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Moscow;  an  obelisk  75  feet  in  height, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  deliverers  of  their  coun- 
try, the  patriotic  citizen,  Minin,  and  Prince  P»- 
jarski,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  upper 
part  of  the  town  has  several  gixHl  streets,  and 
being  ornamented  by  numerous  churches,  p]a»d 
in  conspicuous  situations,  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  lower  town  consists  principally  uf 
a  very  \<m^  street,  bordering  the  Wolga.  With 
the  exception  of  the  principal  public  boildinga 
and  a  few  private  houses,  the  rest  of  the  city  is 
constmcted  of  wood.  Among  the  establiahmenta 
are  three  convents,  a  bazaar,  a  gymnasium,  and 
four  primary  schools,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  a  large  military  schooL  The  town  is  ancient, 
having  been  founded  in  1222.  The  kremlin  was 
surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  towers  in  1508. 

A  bridge  of  pontoons  leads  across  the  Oka 
to  the  splendid  new  bazaars  erected  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
merchandise  brought  to  the  fair.  These,  which 
are  divided  into  parallel  rows  or  streets,  are  con- 
structed of  stone,  roofed  with  iron,  having  covered 
falleries  in  front,  supported  by  8,000  iron  pillars, 
'hey  are  buUt  on  piles,  and  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  inundation,  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  was  raised  about  20  ft  Being  enclosed  on  3 
sides  by  canals,  and  on  the  4th  by  a  navigid>le  inlet 
of  the  Oka,  there  is  every  facility  for  the  delix^eiy 
and  shipment  of  merchandise.  The  rataUishmeat 
is  of  very  great  extent,  comprising  about  2,500 
booths;  and  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  at 
once  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  its  kind  that 
is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  Inclndii^  the  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Macarins,  the  patron  of  the  fair,  it 
is  said  to  have  cost  in  all  about  11,000,000  roubles. 


ITIKOLSBURG 

Nijnii  Novgorod  has  yArioos  manafactmes,  but 
it  owes  its  great  importance  almost  entirely  to  its 
commerce.  It  is  the  grand  entrepSt  for  the  trade 
of  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  has,  in  fact, 
a  greater  command  of  intemavigation  than  any 
other  city  of  the  old  world.  Besides  the  com, 
cattle,  and  other  products  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  Kama,  the  principal  affluent  of  the 
Wolga^  conveys  to  Nijnii  the  salt  of  Perm ;  the 
gold,  ilver,  copper,  and  other  metallic  treasures 
of  the  Onral  mountains ;  the  furs  of  Siberia ;  and 
even  the  teas  of  China.  The  silks,  shawls,  and 
other  merchandise  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  fish  and 
caviar  of  Southern  Russia,  come  up  the  river  from 
Astrakhan;  while  the  manufactured  goods  of  Eng- 
land and  Western  Europe,  the  wines  of  France, 
the  cotton  of  America,  and  the  sugar  of  Brazil  are 
conveyed  to  her  from  Petersburg  and  Archangel, 
with  both  of  which,  as  well  as  Moscow,  she  is 
connected  by  a  line  of  railway,  as  well  as  by  navi- 
gable livers  and  canals.  ^,,  ,. 

Latterly  the  commercial  importance  of  Nijnu 
has  been  vastly  increased.  Previously  to  1817, 
the  great  fair,  now  held  here,  was  held,  in  a  less 
convenient  situation,  at  MakaricfT,  lower  down  the 
Wolga.  But  the  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  merehanU  at  Makarieff  ha\dng  been 
accidentally  burnt  down  in  1816,  government  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  remove  the  fair 
to  Nijn£  It  begins  on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  is  weU  known, 
not  only  over  all  Russia,  but  over  most  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  carried  on  within 
the  bazaars  already  noticed,  which  were  constructed 
by  government  K>r  the  accommodation  of  the 
traders,  to  whom  they  are  let  at  moderate  rents. 
The  Induce  disposed  of  b  classified  as  follows, 
viz.  1st,  Russian  produce,  raw  and  manufactured ; 
2d,  Merchandise  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  consist- 
ing principally  of  manufactured  and  colonial  pro- 
ducU ;  and,  3rd,  Products  of  China,  Bokhara,  the 
Kirghises,  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  con- 
course of  straneers,  during  the  fair,  is  quite  im- 
mense; so  mudi  so,  that  the  populaUon  is  then 
increased,  according  to  the  lowest  estimates,  by 
from  160,000  to  200,000  individuals.  Here  are 
seen  dealers  from  India,  China,  Tartaiy,  Bokhara, 
Persia,  Circassia,  Armenia,  and  Turkey ;  and  from 
Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
even  America.  Amusement  as  well  as  business  is 
attended  to:  theatrical  representations,  shows  of 
wild  beasts,  and  other  Bartholomew-fair  diver- 
sions, being  got  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
mnltitude. 

NIKOLSBURG,  a  town  of  Moravia,  drc  Brllnn, 
from  which  dtv  it  is  28  m.  S.  Pop.  about  8,732  in 
1857,  a  third  part  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  town 
has  a  fine  castle  and  grounds  belonging  to  Prince 
Dietrichstein,  an  academy,  a  gymnasium,  and 
several  other  superior  schools ;  and  in  the  castle  is 
an  extensive  liorary,  comprising  many  valuable 
MSS.  The  town  is  dirty  and  wretched;  it  has, 
bowever,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  other 
stuffs,  and  some  trade  in  wine  and  marble,  both 
prudnccd  in  its  vicinity. 

NILE  (Lat.  AUtts\  Gr.  N«:x<k,  from  WaiAv?, 
''new  mud,**  a  large  and  famous  river  of  NE. 
Africa,  flowing  N.  through  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
Kg vpt,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  celebrated  alike 
for  "its  magnitude,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  which 
it  confeis  on  the  *  land  of  Egypt,'  its  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  interestmg  evenU  in  the 
remotest  periods  of  authentic  history,  the  great 
cities  that  were  early  built  on  ite  banks,  and  the 
Btapendous  monuments  that  still  attest  the  wealth 
ami  power  of  tlieir  founders.  The  discovery  of  its 
real  source  was  an  object  of  intense  cunosity  to  the 
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ancients,  as  it  remained,  till  within  the  last  fow 
years,  to  modem  travellers  and  geographers.  The 
words  of  Tibullus, 

'  Nile  pater,  qa&nam  te  possum  dicere  causft, 
Aut  quibns  in  terris,  oocoluiBBe  caput  ? ' 

for  many  centuries  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
world. 

The  Nile  is  formed  by  the  junction,  at  Ih^  B4f 
N.  lat.  and  32°  80'  68"  E.  long.,  of  two  great  arms, 
the  Balir-d-Azrek  (the  Aitapus  of  the  ancients), 
or  Blue  River,  from  the  SE.,  and  the  Bahr-d-Abiad, 
or  White  liiver,  from  the  SW.  The  sources  of  the 
former,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  dark 
colour  of  its  water,  were  discovered  and  described 
by  Paez  in  1618,  and  were  subsequently  visiteil  by 
Bruce,  who  ridiculouslv  pretended  to  have,  for  the 
first  time,  ascertained  ttie  true  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  thus  solved  a  problem  that  had  for  ages  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  learned  world.  This  £. 
branch  rises  from  two  fountains  near  Geesh  in 
Gojam,  in  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
10,000  it,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  laL  10^ 
69'  25"  N.,  long.  360  65'  80"  E.  It  thence  flows 
N.  to  the  lake  of  Dembea,  or  Tzana,  a  large  sheet 
of  water  which  receives  many  other  streams ;  but 
the  Nile  is  said  to  preser\'e  its  waters  vrith  little 
intermixture  with  those  of  the  lake,  across  which 
its  current  is  always  visible.  Escaping  from  this 
lake  it  sweeps,  in  a  southerly  direction,  round  the 
E.  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Gojam  and  Damot, 
till,  within  the  9tn  and  10th  deg.  N.  lat,  it  takes 
a  NW.  direction,  which  it  preserves  till,  at  Khar- 
toom,  it. unites  with  the  other  great  arm,  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  flowing  from  the  SW.  The  Bahr- 
el-Azrck  receives  in  its  course  several  important 
tributaries,  and  is  in  several  parts  interrupted  by 
cataracts,  one  series  of  which  has  a  fall  of  280  ft. 
At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  other  great  arm, 
it  is  about  ^  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  a  rapid  cur- 
rent ;  but,  during  half  the  prear,  its  waters  are  low. 

The  W.  arm,  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  fine  whitish  clay  usually 
suspended  in,  and  colouring,  its  waters.  It  is 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  £.  arm,  brings  down 
a  larger  volume  of  water,  and  appears  to  have  been 
reganied  in  antiquity  as  the  true  Nile.  If,  how- 
ever, the  derivation  of  the  name  previously  given 
be  correct,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  would  seem  to  have 
the  he&t  right  to  be  considered  the  genuine  Nile, 
inasmuch  as  it  carries  down  the  greater  portion  of 
that  mud  whence  its  name  has  been  derived,  and 
the  deposits  of  which  have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
formed  the  land  of  Eg}*pt  The  course  of  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  was  traced^  in  1827,  by  Linant,  for 
about  ICO  m.  from  its  confluence  ^vith  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek.  (Geog.  Journal,  ii.  171-187.)  A  party, 
sent  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt  on  a  slaving  expedi- 
tion, subsequentlv  trac^  it  to  a  much  greater  di.4- 
tance,  or  to  a  pomt  in  about  the  lOUi  de^.  of  N. 
lat.  and  29th  d^.  of  E.  long. ;  and  at  this  point 
no  mountains  were  in  sight,  the  river  bcmg,  also, 
of  great  breadth,  full  of  islands,  and  shallow.  The 
course  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  so  far  as  it  was  up  to 
this  time  explored,  was  little  further  than  to  its 
junction  with  the  Bahr-el-Azrek.  At  the  point  of 
confluence,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  only  about  1,800 
ft.  across ;  but  a  little  above  it  enlarges  much,  its 
banks  being  frequently  8  and  4  m.  apart,  and  in 
some  places  during  the  inundations  the  waters  ex- 
tend 21m.  from  side  to  side.  In  its  ordinary  state, 
and  in  mid  channel,  it  has  here  from  3  to  4  fathoms 
water. 

The  honour  of  discovering  the  real  source  of  the 
Nile  belongs  to  three  English  travellers.  Captains 
Grant  and  Spckc,  oflicers  in  the  Indian  army,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Baker,  a  daruig  and  indefatigable  ex- 
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plorcr,  who  jipn?atly  omistcd  the  two  first  named. 
The  history  of  Nile  discovery  may  be  best  told  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Baker  to  the  president 
of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  bearing  date 
Khartum,  AprU  30,  1865.  *Ihad,'  writes  Mr. 
Baker,  '  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  at  (vondokoro,  in  February..  1863.  The 
object  of  my  expedition  being  attained  by  meeting 
them,  and  by  their  discovery  of  the  Victoria  Ny- 
anza  Nile-head,  I  should  have  returned  with  them, 
had  not  Captam  Speke  reported  that  he  had  heard 
of  a  lake  called  by  the  natives  Luta  Nzig<<.  This, 
lie  imagined,  might  be  a  second  source  of  the 
Nile,  and  I  at  once  determined  to  attempt  its  ex- 
ploration. 

*  My  boats  departed  from  Grondokoro  for  Khartum 
with  Captains  Speke  and  (irant^  but  when  I  was 
about  to  start,  the  whole  of  my  men  mutinied  and 
refused  to  proceed,  retaining  possession  of  my  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  ivory  traders  of  the  place 
combined  to  prevent  any  European  from  pene- 
trating the  interior,  fearing  travellers'  reports  upon 
the  slave  trade.  The  chance  of  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed appeared  hopeless.  lieing  resolved  not  to  be 
driven  back,  and  fmding  it  impossible  to  lead  my 
men  south,  I  at  length  induced  eighteen  of  my 
mutineers  to  accomj>any  me  to  the  camp  of  one 
of  the  traders,  ESE.  of  Gondokoro  about  80  m., 
whence  1  hoped  to  be  able  to  alter  my  course. 
Having  loaded  my  camels  and  asses,  I  started  at 
night,  without  either  interpreter  or  guide,  neither 
of  whom  were  procurable,  all  the  natives  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  traders.  On  passing 
the  station  of  an  Arab  trader,  six  days  ftoni  Gon- 
dokoro, my  men,  who  had  previously  conspired  to 
desert  me  at  that  spot,  again  muUnied;  several 
absconded  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  joined 
the  tratler's  party.  They  however,  with  the  entire 
party,  were  massacrecl  by  the  Latooka  tribe,  two 
days  after  their  desertion. 

*  A  day's  journey  in  advance  of  that  station  I 
met  an  Arab  trader,  whose  heart  I  gained  by  pre- 
sents. 1  persuaded  him  to  supply  me  with  porters, 
antl  to  accompany  me  to  the  Unyoro  country, 
where  he  might  'commence  a  trade  with  King 
Kamrasi.  Thence  I  intended  to  strike  west  in 
search  of  the  lake. 

<  Owing  to  a  succession  of  difficulties  and  delays 
I  did  not  arrive  at  Kamrasi's  capital,  M'rooli,  N. 
lat,  1°  87",  until  the  10th  of  February,  1864.  The 
trader's  partv  returned  to  Gondokoro,  leaving  me 
with  my  escort  of  thirteen  men  to  proceed.  After 
eighteen  day's  march  I  reached  the  long  wished- 
for  lake,  about  100  m.  W.  of  M'rooli,  at  Vacovia, 
in  N.  lat,  1°  14'.  In  respect  for  the  memory  of 
our  lament4?d  prince,  I  named  it  (subject  to  Her 
Majesty's  permission)  the  "Albert  Nyanza,"  as 
the  second  great  source  of  the  Nile — ^second,  not 
in  importance,  but  only  in  order  of  discovery,  to 
the  Victoria  Nile-head.  The  Victoria  and  the 
AUjert  lakes  are  the  indubitable  parents  of  the 

river.  .     . 

*  ITie  capital  of  Unyoro  (M'rooli)  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  Kafoor  rivers,  at  an 
altitude  of  3,202  ft  above  the  sea  level.  I  fol- 
lowed the  Kofoor  to  lat.  1°  12'  N.,  to  avoid  an 
imiMissable  morass  that  runs  from  north  to  south ; 
upon  rounding  this  1  continued  a  direct  westerly 
course  to  the  lake.  The  route  throughout  is 
wooded,  interspersed  with  glades,  thuily  popu- 
lated, with  no  game.  My  route  lay  over  high 
grtiund  to  the  north  of  a  swampy  valley  running 
west :  the  greatest  elevation  was  3,686  ft.  The 
rocks  were  all  gneiss,  granite,  and  masses  of  iron 
ore,  apparently  fused  into  a  conglomerate  with 
rounded  (iiiartz  pebbles. 

*  The  Albert  Lake  is  a  vast  basin  lying  in  an 


abmpt  depression,  the  cliffs  which  I  desoeofded 
by  a  difficult  pass,  being  1,470  ft.  above  its  krcL 
'The  lake  level  is  2,070  ft.,  bemg  1,132  ft.  k>wcr 
than  the  Nile  at  M'rooli ;  accorduigly,  the  drtinsfie 
of  the  country  tends  from  east  to  west.  From  the 
high  ground  above  the  lake  no  land  is  viable  to 
the  south  and  south-west;  but  north-west  tad 
west  is  a  large  range  of  mountains,  rising  to  aboat 
7,000  ft.  above  the  lake  level,  forming  the  western 
shore,  and  running  south-west  paraUelto  the  eonn« 
of  the  lake.  Bo^  King  Kamrnsi  and  the  nadvea 
assured  me  that  the  lake  is  known  to  extend  into 
Rumanika's  country  to  the  west  of  Kangw^;  bat 
from  that  point,  in  about  1^  30'  S.  lat.,  it  tinw 
suddenly  to  tlie  west,  in  which  direction  its  extent 
is  unknown.  In  N.  lat.  1^  14',  where  I  reached 
the  lake,  it  is  about  60  m.  wide,  but  the  width  in- 
creases southward.  The  water  is  deep,  sweet,  tnd 
transparent;  the  shores  are  generally  dean  and 
free  from  reeds,  forming  a  sandy  beack. 

'  I  navigated  the  lake  in  a  canoe  formed  of  a  hol- 
low tree  for  Uiirteen  days  from  Vacovia,  airiring 
at  Ma|2^eo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the 
lake,  ui  N.  lat.  2°  16'.  The  voyage  was  lonff, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  coasting,  and  to  tbe 
heavy  sea,  which,  with  a  westerly  vrind,  generallv 
rose  at  1  p.m.  daily. 

*  At  the  Nile  jimction  the  lake  had  contncted 
to  a  width  of  about  20  m. ;  the  shores  were  do 
longer  clean,  but  vast  masses  of  reeds,  gnywin^  in 
deep  water,  prevented  the  canoe  from  landing. 
Mountains  had  ceased  on  the  eastern  shore,  giving 
place  to  hUls  about  500  ft.  high,  which,  instead  of 
rising  abruptly  from  the  lake,  like  the  monnuins 
further  south,  were  5  or  6  m.  distant,  the  gnvind 
descending  in  undnlations  to  the  lake.  The  en- 
trance of  the  Nile  is  a  broad  channel  oi  deep  hot 
dead  water,  bounded  on  either  side  by  vast  banks 
of  reeds.  From  this  point  the  lake  extends  to  the 
north-west  for  about  40  m.,  and  then  tarns  to  the 
west,  contracting  gradually;  extent  unknown. 

*  About  20  m.  north  of  the  Nile  Junction  at  Ma- 
gungo,  the  river  issues  ftx)m  the  great  rescrroir, 
and  continues  its  course  to  Gondokoro. 

*  I  went  up  the  Nile  in  a  canoe  from  the  jnnctitv; 
the  natives  would  proceed  no  farther  north,  owin^ 
to  the  hostile  tribes  on  the  lake  shores.  Abuot 
10  m.  from  the  junction  the  Nile  channel  ex- 
tracted to  about  250  yards  in  width,  with  httle 
perceptible  stream,  very  deep,  and  hanked  as  qmsI 
with  high  reeds,  the  country  on  either  jude  nndc- 
lating  and  wooded.  The  couim  from  the  junot>>c 
up  the  river  being  east,  at  about  20  m.  from  Ma- 
gungo,  my  voyage  suddenly  terminated:  a  stu- 
pendous waterfall  of  about  120  ft.  perpeodiciiUr 
height  st4>pped  all  further  progress.  Above  the 
great  fall  tlie  river  is  suddenly  confined  between 
rocky  hills,  and  it  races  through  a  gap,  oontrarted 
from'  a  grand  stream  of  perhaps  200  yards  width  u* 
a  channel  not  exceeding  50  yards.  Throi^  this 
gap  it  rushes  with  amazing  npiditv,  and  plunges 
at  one  leap  into  a  deep  basin  below.' 

The  fountain-head  of  the  Nile,  Lake  Albert 
Nyansa,  forms  an  immense  boain  far  below  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  receives  the 
entire  drainage  of  extensive  mountun  ranges  on 
the  west,  and  of  the  Utumbi,  Uganda,  sad  I'n- 
yoro  countries  on  the  east.  Eventually  receiving 
the  Nile  itself,  it  adds  its  accumulated  waters,  and 
forms  the  second  source  of  that  mighty  rirrc. 
The  voyage  down  the  lake  is  extremely  besatifoL 
the  mountains  frequently  rising  abruptly  fimm  the 
water,  while  numerous  cataracts  rush  down  their 
furrowed  sides.  The  cliffs  on  the  east  shore  are 
granite,  frequently  mixed  with  laigc  masses  </ 
quartz.  On  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  mut-h 
salt  ia  obtained  from  the  soiL  This  fonna  the  tiade 
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of  the  miserable  vina;^  which  at  long  inten^als 
arc  situated  on  the  Unyoro  shore.  The  natives 
arc  cxtremelv  inhospitable,  in  many  caaeti  refusing 
to  sell  pnivLHions,  Alallcgga,  on  the  weut  coast  of 
the  lake,  Ls  a  lai^e  and  powerful  country,  governed 
by  a  king  named  Kajoro,  who  possesses  boats 
sufficiently  Large  to  cross  the  lake.  The  Mallegga 
trade  largely  with  Kamrasi,  bringing  ivory  and 
l>cautifa]ly-prcpared  skins  and  mantles  in  ex- 
change for  salt,  brass-coil  bracelets,  cowriesi  and 
beads,  all  of  which  articles,  excepting  salt,  come 
from  Zanzibar,  via  Karagwe,  there  bemg  no  com- 
mimication  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
actual  length  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  from  south 
to  north,  is  about  2ti0  gec^raphical  miles,  inde- 
pendent of  its  course  to  the  west,  between  1°  and 
^29  S.  lat.,  and  of  its  similar  course  in  the  north, 
in  laU  about  3^. 

T)ie  great  united  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  after 
the  junction  of  its  t^'o  arms,  takes  a  gcnerallv  N. 
direction,  but  with  almost  innumerable  windings. 
Not  far  1)elow  the  point  of  confluence  is  a  low 
range  of  mountains,  through  which  the  river 
ruithes  in  a  narrow  goif^e,  forming  what  is  called 
the  sixth  cataract;  and  thence  deticcting  eastward 
through  extensive  and  verdant  plains,  it  passes 
the  cap.  of  Shendy  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
McroC.  It  receives,  close  to  the  town  of  Adda- 
mer  (lat,  17^  45'  N.),  the  waters  of  its  important 
tributary  the  Tacazzd  (the  Aatahortu  of  the  an- 
cients), which  has  its  sources  in  the  high  lands  of 
Lasta,  in  Abyssinia,  in  laL  1  \^  40'  N.,  long.  39^  40' 
E.,  about  2^^  £.  of  Lake  Dembea,  pursuing  thence 
a  pretty  uniform  course  NKVV.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Nile.  From  this  point  to  its  embouchure,  a 
distance  of  about  1,350  m.,  the  Nile  receives  no 
afHuent  whatever,  either  on  its  E.  or  the  W.  bank ; 
a  solitary  instance,  as  Humboldt  has  remarked,  in 
the  hydrographic  history  of  the  globe. 

At 'Abu  Hamed,  in  about  19^°  N.  hit.,  and  Z2P 
E.  long.,  the  river,  which  had  previously  been  fol- 
lowing a  northerly  course,  turns  suddenly  to  the 
W.,  and  thence  pursues  a  south-westerly  course  to 
£<Iab,  in  the  prov.  of  Dongola,  in  the  IHth  deg.  of 
lat.,  where  it  again  curves  round  to  the  N.  This 
deflexion  is  called  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Nile.  In 
its  course  through  Dongola,  the  valley  on  each 
side  is  very  circumscribed,  llie  river  enters  Lower 
Nubia  in  about  19^  40'  N.,  where  it  is  precipitated 
over  a  ledge  of  granite  rocks,  forming  what  is 
commonly  called  the  third  cataract.  Under  the 
2*2nd  parallel  occun  the  second  cataract,  of  Wady- 
Ilalfa.  The  flnt,  or  lowest,  cataract  is  that  of  As- 
souan (an.  Syene)^  near  the  island  of  Elephantine, 
where  the  river  has  cut  its  way  through  a  ridge  of 
granite  rocks.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  term  ^cataractV  as  applied  to  the  broken  course 
of  the  Nile,  bears  no  analogy  to  the  great  cataracts 
of  Niagara,  the  Pisse-Vache,  and  others;  for  most 
of  them  scarcely  exceed  a  few  feet  in  height,  and 
are,  in  fact,  rather  rapids  than  cataracts.  In  a 
pr>rtion  of  Lower  Nubia  the  river-valley  is  very 
much  contracted ;  the  rocks  on  both  sides  approacn 
the  shore  so  closely  as  to  allow  little  space  for  the 
de|K)sit  of  alluvium ;  and  in  other  places  on  the 
Libyan  side,  the  sand  covers  the  whole  level  space 
between  the  hiU  and  the  bank.  At  Kalabsheh, 
the  an.  Tctlmis  (which  has  a  temple  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  temples  of  Tentyra,  Edfou,  and 
Phihc),  the  river  rises  from  30  ft,  to  40  ft.  during 
the  floods ;  and,  after  their  subsidence  in  Feb.,  the 
stream  flows  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  nautical  miles 
an  hour.  (Geog.  Joum.,  voL  ix.  part  3.)  The 
Nile,  after  entering  the  boundaries  of  I*^T)t  at 
PhiJ^,  6  m.  from  Assouan,  runs  in  a  quiet  and  ver>' 
tortuous  stream,  though  generally  northward, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  country*,  enriching 


it  by  its  watere  and  its  deposits,  which,  indeed, 
not  only  give  to  Egvpt  it»  fertility,  but  make  it 
habitable.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  district 
of  Fayoum,  the  valley  of  the  Wile  in  Upper  and 
Central  Egvpt  is  of  very  contracted  dimensions, 
the  mountains  and  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert 
encroaching  so  closely  uiwn  it,  that  it  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 10  m.  in  width*  and  is  freijuentlv  not  half 
so  much.  But  how  limited  soever,  ttis  narrow 
strip  is  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility,  and 
contains  the  magnificent  remains  of  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  populous  cities  of  the  ancient 
world. 

In  antiquity,  the  Nile  seems  to  have  poured  ita 
waters  into  the  sea  by  seven  mouths ;  but  it  has 
now  only  two  mouths,  those  of  Kosetta  and  Da- 
mietta.    The  former,  or  most    westerlv,    has  a 
breadth  of  1,800  ft,,  with  a  depth  of  about  5  ft,  in 
the  dry  8ea;K)n.    The  Damietta  mouth  is  only  900 
ft.  wide ;  but  its  depth  averages  between  7  ft.  and 
8  ft.  when  the  river  is  lowest.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  Delta  is  about  85  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
distance  of  its  apex  from  the  sea  being  rather 
more  than  90  m.    (ireat  changes  have,  however, 
taken  j)lace  in  it  during  the  lapse  of  ages ;  the 
soil  has  not  onlv  been  elevated  many  feet  by  al- 
luvial de;)osits,  but  its  shape  and  the  position  of 
its  apex  have  greatly  altered  even  within  the 
period  of  modem  history.    The  river  bc^ns  to 
swell  in  its  higher  parts  in  April,  and  even  earlier 
in  the  Balir-el- Abiad ;  but  at  Cairo  no  increase 
occura  till  the  beginning  of  June,  ita  greatest 
height  at  that  city  being  m  September,  when  the 
Delta  is  almost  entirely  under  water.    The  watera 
begin  to  subside  in  Nov.,  leaving  a  rich  alluvium, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  the  fertility  of  Lower 
Egj'pt,     *Quotannis  certis  diebuB,  pracipue  circa 
sofshthan  asticum,  aucto  magno  per  totam  tpatiatuB 
j^yptum,  terram  j^uviia  omnibut  deatUutam  mmU 
mis  irrigai,  limo  tegit,  etftcundisnmam  effieit.  Uwle 
unica  spea  .^^ggpHia  in'NUopatita  esij  quiafertilis 
aut  aterilia  annua  eat,  prout  die  magnua  aui  parcior 
ftuit:  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  cap.  52.)    It  nwd 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  cause  surprise,  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  regarded  the  Nile  as  a  grnl 
to  whom  they  paid  divine  honours.    The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  river  mav  be  estimated  at  2,000  ft., 
or  about  twice  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge.    Its  average  current  does  not  exceed  3  m. 
an  hour.    The  water  is  always  muddy ;  and  even 
in  April  and  May,  when  it  is  clearest,  it  has  a 
cloudy  hue.    When  it  overflows,  the  colour  Is  of  a 
dirty  red,  consisting  chiefly,  we  believe,  of  the 
reti-clay  deposit  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek ;  for,  as 
already  stated,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  brings  down 
only  a  fine  whitish  clay.    The  Nile  abounds  with 
a  great  variety  of  fish,'  such  as  the  Labrua  Nilo- 
ticusy  or  white  trout,  the  Murana  angutUa,  and  a 
large  species  of  salmon.    The  Oxgrynchtts  of  this 
river,  BO  famed  in  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  is,  ac- 
corduig  to  D'Anville,  the  fish  now  caUcd  Keaftce, 
None  of  the  fish,  however,  except  eels,  have  any 
very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Europe.  Among 
the  waterfowl  of  the  Nile,  the  most  characteristic 
is  the  Turkey-goose,  or  Anaa  Nilotica^  the  flesh  of 
which  is  both  palatable  and  salubrious.    From  As- 
souan down  to  Cairo,  about  3G0  m.,  the  banks, 
except  in  the  rocky  parts,  present  no  native  plant, 
but  abound  with  all  sorts  of  esculent  vegetables, 
raised  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabs.  on  this  pecu- 
liarly fertile  soiL    Cultivation,  however,  is  more 
common  on  the  E.  than  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
river.     Hippopotami  are  found  in  Nubia,  but  not 
in  Egj-pt ;  the  crocodiles,  also,  arc  greatly  reduced 
in  number,  and  are  now  confined  to  the  district 
above  AsMut 
NIMEGUEN,  orNYMEGEN  (probably  the  an. 
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Novwmtujfum,  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Gudder- 
land,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Waal,  9^  m.  S.  by  W. 
AmbeLm,  and  53  m.  SE.  Am8t«rdam,  on  the  ndl- 
Mray  from  Cologne  to  Utrecht.  Pop.  21,G25  in 
1861.  The  town  stands  on  several  small  but  steep 
hill8,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Though  not  ill- 
built,  it  has  an  irregular  appearance,  the  streets 
being  narrow ;  and,  on  account  of  the  abrupt  ele- 
vation from  the  river,  the  windows  of  one  range 
of  houses  overlook  the  chimneys  of  another. 
Among  the  public  buildings  worth  notice  are  an 
old  edifice,  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Romans, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  fortifications ;  the  old 
castle  of  Valkenof,  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Charlemagne,  and  the  town-house,  an  edifice  of 
considerable  beauty.  Several  of  the  churches  are 
likewise  entitled  to  attention;  and  a  high  tower, 
called  the  Belviderc,  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitors, 
on  account  of  the  extensive  view  whic^  it  com- 
mands of  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  surround- 
ing countr}\  Nimeguen  is  the  seat  of  tribunals 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  a  military  commandant  and  a  receiver 
of  taxes.  It  has  a  branch  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Good,  a  commission  of  agriculture,  and  a  Latin 
school.  It  produces  Pnissian  blue,  and  has  some 
tanneries;  but  the  only  article  for  wliich  it  is  cele- 
brated is  its  pale  beer,  sent  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Nimeguen  is  known  in  history  from  the  treaty 
concluded  here,  in  1678,  by  Smin,  France,  and 
Holland.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  8th 
Sept,  1794,  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  the 
allies  were  defeated.  Various  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  in  and  about  the  town. 

NIMKS,  or  NISMES  (an.  Nemautus),  a  city  of 
the  S.  of  France,  dep.  Gard,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  near  the  Vistre, 
23  m.  VVSW.  Av-ignon,  and  30  m.  XE.  Montpellier, 
on  the  railway  from  Avignon  to  MontficIIier.  Pop. 
67,129  in  1861.  The  distant  view  of  Nimes  is  not 
imposing.  Notwithstanding  its  numenius  fine  edi- 
fices,, it  has  only  the  Tourmagne  to  render  it  con- 
spicuous at  a  distance.  The  city-proper,  which  is 
surrounded  by  boulevards,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
fortifications,  is  confused  and  irregular  ^vith  narrow 
streets  and  ill-built  houses.  But  the  boulevards 
and  suburbs,  which  comprise  tliree-fourths  of  the 
houses,  are  r^ularly  laid  out,  clean,  and  have 
numerous  handsome  modem  buildings  and  fine 
public  promenades. 

Nimes  is  principally  interesting  on  account  of 
its  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  it  probably  pos- 
sesses more  than  any  other  city  of  Europe,  Rome 
xceptcd.  The  most  classical,  though  not  the 
most  extensive,  of  these  is  the  oblong  temple,  ab- 
surdly called  the  Maisonr-carreey  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  This  edifice  was  supposed,  from 
an  inscription  discovered  on  its  frieze,  to  have 
been  built  in  honour  of  Caius  and  LuciiLs  Ciesar, 
grandsons  of  Augustus ;  but,  from  subsequent  dis- 
coveries, it  would  appear  to  have  been  erected  to 
the  adopted  sons  of  Antoninus  Pius.  At  any  rate, 
it  dates  from  the  finest  period  of  Roman  art,  and 
is  one  of  its  most  perfect  remains.  It  is  raised  on 
a  platform  ascended  by  15  steps,  and  has  30  Co- 
rinthian columns,  G  in  the  front  and  at  the  back, 
and  9  on  each  side,  exclusive  of  those  at  the 
angles.  The  portico,  which  is  of  am  pie  dimensions, 
is  supported  by  six  detached  columns  in  front,  and 
two  on  cither  side :  the  other  columns  on  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  builduig  are  sunk  half  way  into 
the  walls.  The  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  the 
frieze,  cornice,  and  other  parts  of  the  buililuig,  arc 
profusely  adorned,  in  the  most  exquisite  taste. 
The  measurements  of  this  edifice  are  as  follow : — 
length,  82^  ft, ;  breadth  and  height,  40^  ft.  each ; 


height  of  the  platform  on  which  it  stands,  18|  A. ; 
height  of  the  stylobate,  9|  ft. ;  height  of  the  door- 
way, 23^  fl. ;  breadth  of  do.,  10|  ft.  The  cobmns, 
which  arc  about  30  ft.  in  height,  have  a  height 
equal  to  10^  diameters.  (Froasard,  Tableau  Pittor. 
de  Nlsmes,  iu  171.)  The  mainn-earree  was  a*j- 
siderablv  injured  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  is  pr<^ 
tected  m>m  future  spoliation  by  being  eocli^ 
"within  an  iron  palli«ule,  and  suioe  1823  it  faas 
been  employed  as  a  museum  of  paintiogs  and 
antiques. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Nimes  is  admitted  to  be 
the  roost  perfect  structure  of  its  kind  extant,  after 
that  of  Verona.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  boule- 
vards, surrounded  by  a  large  open  space,  on  whkii 
no  buildings  are  allowed  to  be  erected.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Antoninus  Pius.  ltd 
longest  external  diameter  is  437  ft, ;  it«  shortest 
332f  ft. :  it  has  32,  or,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, 35,  ranges  of  seats,  and  ia  razioosly  e»ti- 
mated  as  liaving  sufficient  aocommodatioa  for 
from  17,000  to  23,000  spectotors;  the  h^ht  of  the 
building  outside  is  from  68  to  104  ft^  and  iu 
total  external  circ.  is  ltl74A  ft  (Frossard,  L  ISo.) 
Though  it  was  occupied  hy  the  Yudgotlu,  and 
afterwards  the  Saracens,  as  a  fortrras  for  their  de- 
fence against  the  Franks,  the  outer  wall  is  still 
nearly  entire.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  csdi 
having  60  arches,  and  an  attic  story,  and  is  enteral 
by  four  gates,  one  at  each  of  the  cardinal  pc*i:its 
the  principal  being  on  the  N.  side.  The  aitada 
of  the  ground-story  are  separated  by  pilji5teis 
those  of  the  upper  by  columns,  in  an  irregular 
Tuscan  or  Doric  style.  The  interior  is  in  many 
parta  dilapidated  and  overgrown  with  v^^tatiuo'; 
but  it  still  serves  for  bull-baits,  jousts,  and  tlr^ 
matic  ent«rtainmenta,  to  which  the  modern  iii- 
habs.  of  Nimes  are  as  much  addicted  as  their  ao- 
cestoni  were  to  the  more  barbarous  exhibitioD^  of 
gladiators. 

A  few  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  still  remain, 
principally  in  the  Portea  cTAuguxU  and  Dt  Framt : 
the  first,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  vai 
the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  consists  of  3  lar^^e 
and  2  smaller  arches :  the  former,  whidi  are  ia 
the  middle,  have  between  them  a  small  Ionic  »•- 
lumn,  respecting  which  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy,  all  the  other  decorations  of  this  ga:e 
being  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Parit  <f  Jn- 
gutle  is  elaborately  oniamented  with  Bculptare«> 
which  constitute  one  of  the  principal  points  ia 
which  it  dififers  from  the  PorU  de  Franet.  In  th< 
NW.  part  of  Nimes  is  a  ruined  nymjiunnL,  «- 
Roman  bath,  of  considerable  size,  impr«^)erlv' 
termed  the  temple  of  Diana.  Near  thyi,  oo  a 
height  ovcrlookmg  the  city,  is  the  Toarmay»e 
(tunis  magna),  a  tower  supposed  to  have  beia 
built  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  the  dty  befure  U.e 
Roman  invasion,  but  the  original  purpose  c^  which 
has  not  been  correctly  ascertained.  It  is  in  the 
Doric  style ;  its  lower  part  being  heptagonal:  its 
upper,  octagonaL  It  is  in  great  part  rum^;  but 
bein^  still  100  ft.  in  height,  and  m  a  coospk^.K^ 
position,  it  is  used  to  support  a  telegraph.  Tb« 
above  arc  the  {principal  objects  of  architectoial  i»- 
tere^it  in  the  city.  The  vandals,  and  other  bar- 
barians, are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  basilica  (if 
Plotinus,  the  templea  of  ApoUo,  Ceres,  Augustas, 
drc. ;  but  the  still  existing  memorials  of  antiquity 
arc  more  than  sufficient  to  evince  the  almost  oo- 
equalled  magnificence  of  the  ancient  dty. 

Nimes  does  not,  however,  owe  its  9fAt  interest 
to  ita  antiquities.  It  has  several  large,  and  9(4»<^ 
good,  modem  edifices.  The  cathedral,  be^n  ia 
the  11th,  but  prindpally  constructed  in  the  l^tk 
and  17th  centuries,  has  little  to  recommeod  \u 
except  its  occupying  the  site  of  the  tempk  ^ 
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Aurnutus,  but  the  Pahin  de  Jtuitce  on  the  espla- 
nade, the  Hotel  Dieu,  principally  rebuilt  in  li<o(>, 
the  general  hospital,  the  new  theatre,  several  of 
the  churches  and  the  public  library,  are  handsome, 
well-contrived  buildinp:^.  A  large  fortress  to  the 
N.  of  the  city  was  constructed  by  Vauban,  on  the 
site  previously  occupied  by  the  basins  that  received 
the  water  brought  thither  by  the  acjueduct,  of 
which  the  Potit  du  Card  forms  a  part.  It  Is  now 
the  central  prison  for  the  S.  d<^p8.  of  France,  and 
Las  usually  about  1,200  inmates.  The  bishop's 
palace,  episcopal  seminary,  college,  and  large  bar- 
racks are  the  other  principal  public  buildings. 
The  esplanade,  contiguous  to  the  amphitheatre, 
and  the  Cours  Ntuf  are  among  the  finest  prome- 
nades. The  last-named  extends  quite  through 
the  W.  part  of  Nimes  from  N.  to  S.,  and  leads  to 
the  fine  and  extensive  Jardin  de  la  Fontaine, 
This  garden  derives  its  name  from  a  large  and 
handsome  fountain,  and  has  in  it  many  statues  and 
other  Roman  antiquities,  besides  the  nympheeum 
mentioned  above. 

The  Font  du  Gard,  above  alluded  to,  formed 
port  of  a  superb  Koman  aqueduct,  25j^  m.  in  length, 
wliich  conveyed  a  sunply  of  water  from  the  neigh- 
bourhoo<l  of  Uzes  to  S  imes.  There  are  no  certain 
details  as  to  the  founders  of  this  great  work,  the 
era  of  its  construction,  or  the  puqxise  for  which 
the  water  brought  by  it  was  employed.  Some 
antic|uaxies  have  ascnbed  its  erection  to  Agrippa, 
eon-in-law  of  Augustus,  about  anno  19  B.C.,  while 
others  have  ascribed  it  to  Adrian,  or  his  successor 
Antoninus,  who  derived  his  origin,  by  the  father's 
side,  from  Nemausus.  But,  by  whomsoever  con- 
Htmcted,  it  was  worthy  the  most  brilliant  era  of 
Koman  power.  The  Pont  du  Gard  consists  of  that 
part  of  tne  aqueduct  which  was  thrown  across  the 
river  Gazdon,  in  a  wild  defile,  11m.  NK.  Nimes. 
It  consists  of  3  rows  of  arehes,  or,  as  it  were,  3 
different  bridge),  raised  the  one  above  the  other, 
the  whole  being  constructed  of  large  stones,  with- 
out cement.  The  first,  or  lower  tier  or  bridge,  has 
a  length  of  529  English  ft.,  and  a  height  of  G5|  ft, 
and  conusts  of  G  arches  of  unequal  size,  the  breadth 
of  the  largest,  througli  which  the  Gardon  usually 
flows,  being  82§  ft.  The  second,  or  middle  tier,  is 
846  fL  in  length,  and  62|  tt.  in  height :  it  consists 
of  1 1  arehes,  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the 
first  tier,  but  like  them  of  unequal  size.  The  third 
or  upper  tier,  870  ft.  in  length,  and  23^  ft.  in  height, 
bas  35  arehes.  which  of  course  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  other  tiers,  being  respectively 
only  13^  ft.  in  width.  Tlie  entire  height  of  the 
structure  is  188  ft. ;  its  width  or  thickness,  which 
is  1 9^  fL  at  its  base,  diminishes  as  it  ascends.  On 
its  summit  is  the  watercourse,  4^  ft,  in  depth  and 
4  ft.  in  breadth,  and  through  it  a  person  may  now 
pass  with  ease  from  one  end  of  the  structure  to  the 
other.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  car- 
riage road  was  built  up  against  the  bridge  as  high 
as  the  base  of  the  second  tier  of  arches.  The  Pont 
du  Gard  is  in  the  Tuscan  stvle :  it  is  verv  little 
ornamented,  but  \a  a  highly  picturesc^ue  object. 
With  singular  good  fortune  it  escaped  dilapidation 
during  the  dark  ages ;  and  the  greatest  iiyury  it 
expenenced  was  in  1600,  from  the  Duke  de  Kohan, 
who  broke  away  a  portion  of  the  second  tier  of 
arclics  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  his  artillery ;  but 
tlie  breach  was  afterwards  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  the  states  of  Languedoc 

Nimes  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  royal  court 
for  the  d^ps.  Gard,  Loz^re,  and  Vauclusc,  courts 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  conseil  de  pntdkommeaf  a  university 
academy,  and  the  imperial  academy  of  Gard.  ft 
has  schools  of  drawing  and  chemistry,  as  applied 
to  the  arts,  societies  of  agriculture,  a  Bible  society, 
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a  commission  of  antiquities,  an  athenaeum,  an 
extensive  public  librarj",  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history. 

Nimes  is  further  distingubhed  by  its  manufac- 
turing industry.  It  is  one  of  the 'principal  scats 
of  the  silk  manufacture  of  France ;  ranking,  in  this 
respect,  immediately  after  Lyons  and  St.  Ktienue. 
Its  manufactures  are  principally  silk  hosier v  aiul 
shawls,  and  silk  stufls  mixed  with  cotton,  linen, 
and  wiK)llen.  There  are  altogether  between  7,000 
and  8,()()0  looms  at  work  in  Nimes,  many  of  which 
are  Jacquard  looms.  All  the  weavers  work  with 
their  families  at  their  own  homes,  there  being  no 
large  factories  except  for  dyeing,  or  for  printing 
silk  stuffs.  But  though  the*  silk  manufactures  of 
Nimes  be  extensive,  the  goods  produced  are  not 
much  csteeme<l  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
being  mostl)r  mere  imitations  of  those  of  Lyons, 
and  of  inferior  quality.  From  this  and  other 
causes  the  export  trade  of  Nimes  is  small;  its 
industry  is  not  progressive,  and  its  pop.  often  ex- 
perience distressing  erites.  Besides  silks,  Nimes 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  gloves,  leather, 
brand}',  and  vinegar,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  in 
wine,  essences,  drugs,  and  colonial  produce.  It  is 
also  the  principal  entrepot  for  the  raw  silk  pro- 
duced in  the  S.  of  France,  of  which  material  almost 
all  its  own  silk  manufactures  are  made. 

Nemausus  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Phocians ;  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Romans,  anno  121  b.c.  In  the  middle  ages  it  be^ 
longed  successively  to  its  0^*11  viscounts,  the  counts 
of  Thoulouse,  and  the  kings  of  Aragon,  by  one  of 
whom  it  was  ceded  to  Louis  IX.,  in  1258.  Nimes 
has  given  birlh  to  many  distinguished  persons, 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Count  de  Gebelin, 
author  of  the  *  Monde  Primiiif,'  and  M.  Guizot, 
the  statesman  and  author. 

NINEVEH,  a  great  and  famous  city  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  cap.  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  to  the  modem  city  of  Mosul.  It 
was  till  lately  supposed  that  its  site  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  village  of  Nunia,  or  Nebbi  Yunus, 
containing  the  •  tomb  of  Jonah,'  about  3  m.  from 
the  river,  upon  and  surrounded  by  vast  beam  of 
ruins;  laL  86°  20'  17"  N.,  long.  43©  10'  17"  E. 
But  other  vast  mounds  of  ruins  exist  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  about  10  m.  NNE.  from  Nunia,  and  at  Nim- 
roud,  about  18  m.  S.,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris.  It 
is  not  p>ossible  to  say  which  of  these  mounds  may 
really  represent  the  site  of  the  city.  They  appear, 
in  fact,  to  consist  of  the  ruins  of  palaces,  or  other 
great  public  buildings ;  and  may  either  have  been 
within  or  beyond  the  city  walls,  or  have  been  in 
different,  though  contiguous,  cities.  It  seems 
against  all  probabilitpr  to  suppose  that  Nimroud 
and  Khorsabad  were  mcluded  in  the  same  city. 

Herodotus  (i.  185)  and  other  profane  WTiters 
ascribe  its  foundation  to  Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  and 
first  monarch  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.  11), '  Asshur  (the 
grandson  of  Cush)  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Shinar,  and  builded  Nineveh.'  Its  history  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  succeeding  ages ;  but  it  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  large  city  9  or  10  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  for  at  that  perio<l  Jonah 
described  it  as  *  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three 
days'  journey.'  (iiL  8.)  Strabo  says  (1.  xvi.)  that 
it  was  much  lai^cr  even  than  Babylon ;  the  cir- 
cuit of  which  ho  estimated  at  3Ha  stadia;  and, 


little  dependence  can,  however,  be  ])Iaced    on 
the:»c  statements;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
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admiitcd  that  the  walls  included  a  large  extent 
of  ^ardcnH  and  pasture  pounds,  llic  description 
of  its  walls,  pven  by  Diodorufl,  is  too  obviously 
exaggerated  to  re<|uire  any  notice.  The  prophet 
Jonaii  says  that  Nineveh  'had  more  than  six 
score  thousand  ix^rsons  that  could  not  distinguish 
between  their  nght  hand  and  their  left.'  (Jonah 
iv.  1 1.)  This  expression,  the  import  of  which  is  by 
no  means  clear,  has  been  generally  underxtood  to 
refer  to  children ;  and,  takmg  it  in  this  sense,  and 
including  under  the  term  children  the  yowiger 
])ersons  under  nine  years  of  age,  they  might  be 
taken  at  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  i)op.,  which, 
consequently,  would  be  4^0,000,  But  if  we  sup- 
I)ose,  as  some  critics  have  done,  that  the  children 
referred  to  by  tlie  prophet  could  not  well  exceed 
five  years  of  age,  they  might  be  taken  at  between 
one-sixth  and  one>seventli  part  of  the  pop.,  wliich 
would,  consequent!^',  amount  to  from  720,000  to 
810,()00.  It  IS  plam,  however,  that  these  state- 
ments are  far  too  vague  to  be  entitled  to  any  con- 
siderable weight. 

Nineveh  was  the  residence  of  the  Ass}Tian 
kings,  and  a  city  of  such  commercial  importance, 
that  Xahum  apostrophises  her :  *  Thou  hast  mul- 
tiplied thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven.' 
(iii.  1 G.)  She  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Arbaces 
the  ]\Iede  in  the  8tli  century  b.  c,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  down  to  anno  012  b.  c,  nearly  3  centuries 
after  Jonah's  prophecy  of  her  destruction,  when 
she  fell,  after  a  protracted  siege,  into  the  hands  of 
Ahasuenis,  or  Cyaxarcs,  king  of  Media,  who  took 
'spoil  of  silver  and  gold,  and  none  end  of  the 
titore  and  glory  out  of  all  tlie  pleasant  furniture,' 
making  her  *  empty,  and  void,  and  waste.'  (Na- 
hum  ii.  9, 10.)  Ihc  8]K)il  was  taken  to  Ecbatana, 
the  citizens  were  dispersed  in  villages,  and  the 
Assyrian  empire,  which  had  for  centuries  been 
the  glory  of  the  Eastern  wojrld,  gave  way  to  that 
of  tlie  Medes  and  Persiaue.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  either  that  the  city  had  not  been  wholly 
destroyeil,  or,  which  is  most  probable,  that  a  new 
and  inferior  city  had,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
grown  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  city. 
'I'he  latter,  no  doubt,  is  that  referred  to  by  Tacitus 
( Annal.  xii.  13)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiiL 
20).  Tlie  supposed  ruins,  or  mounds  opposite  to 
Mosul,  have  the  appearance  of  low,  abrupt  hills ; 
and  have  been  long  known  to  contain  hricka, 
entire  as  well  as  in  fragments,  and  piecea  of 
gyt)Hum,  with  inscriptions  in  the  wedge-formed 
cliaractcr,  closely  resembling  those  of  Babylon. 

But  within  the  last  ten  years  they  have  been 
partially  explored  by  M.  Botto,  French  consul  at 
Mosul,  and  by  Mr.Lavanl,  an  English  gentle- 
man ;  and  their  investigations,  especially  th(^e 
of  the  latter  at  Nimroud,  have  been  in  the  highest 
tlegrce  int^^rcsting.  What  was  supposed  to  be  a 
shniK'less  mass  of  earth  and  nibbish  has  been 
found  to  include  the  niins  of  a  royal  palace  in 
nearly  as  good  preservation  as  the  remains  of 
I'ompeii.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  gigantic 
size,  and  had  been  enriched  with  a  vast  variety 
of  sculptures,  including  winged  human-headed 
lions  and  bulls;  statues  of  monarchs,  generals, 
and  priests;  and  other  pieces  in  bcuao  rUievOy 
some  reftrcsenting  warlike  achievements,  and 
others,  scenes  of  peaceful  life,  executed  with  in- 
finite spirit  and  on  a  grand  scale.  This  extra- 
onlinary  disinterment  of  a  royal  residence  buried 
2,500  years  ago,  while  it  illustrates  some  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  sacred  and  profane 
history,  shows  that  the  reports  that  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  wealth,  greatness,  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Assvrian  monarchs  have  not  Ijcen 
in  any  degree  exaggerated     (See  the  striking 
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description  of  Ezckiel,  xxx.  8,  Ac)  The  walli 
and  ]Hirtions  of  the  statues  arc  co%'ercd  «ith 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  should  means  be 
found  of  interpreting  them,  they  will  disckw  a 
part  at  least  of  the  true  histoiy  of  the  empire. 
Tlie  palace  at  Nimroud  appears  to  have  been 
destroyetl  by  fire;  and  the  remains  found  in  it 
have  obviously  belonge<l  to  different  epochf,  tlie 
most  remote  extending  as  far  back,  perha{Ms  a^ 
the  14tb  or  loth  century  b.  c  Some  of  the  ro>.*4 
interesting  of  the  Nineveh  sculptures  are  n»w, 
by  a  strange  fate,  lodged  in  the  British  Museum. 
(Nineveh  and  its  Kemains,  by  Layard,2  vuU.  Srii.) 

NIN(;-P(),  a  city  of  China  of  the  fiist  rank, 
prov.  Che-Keang,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Kin  and  Yaou,  near  their  mouth  in  the  haiU«r 
of  Chusan,  46  m.  E.  by  S.  Ilang-tcheou,  sn<l 
about  180  m.  SE.  Nankin ;  lat.  29°  55'  N„  t>n?. 
120°  17'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 
400,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walla  and  bastions 
now  in  ruins,  and  is  entered  by  5  gates:  tbc 
streets  are  brokd  and  long,  and  the  shops  soipA'^ 
those  of  Canton  in  el^anoe  and  splendour.  It )» 
intersected  by  numerous  canals :  a  floating  hnii^ 
across  the  iiUet ;  and  tliere  arc  several  pa£0(ia<s 
government  warehouses,  and  other  public  Wlii- 
mgs.  The  suburbs  are  flat,  presenting  rich  deliLs 
and  rice-gardens;  but  at  the  back,  skirting  tb« 
sea-shore,  are  dark-looking  barren  hilla.  Kio^-iK^ 
may  be  considered  the  third  or  fourth  einp<>rinm 
of  the  Chinese  empire ;  and  the  trade  to  the  X. 
and  S.  districts  of  China,  as  well  as  to  Siam,  t»  <>f 
much  importance.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  are  vm' 
extensive  salt  works,  and  salt  is  ex{jorted  in  a«i- 
siderable  quantities.  The  town  is  acoesfibic  by 
vessels  of  300  tons,  but  large  ships  uolooii  at 
Chinhae,  a  fortified  town  at  the  entrance  of  tbc 
inlet. 

The  English  formerly  traded  to  Ning-po.  Thov 
were  compelled,  however,  in  the  17th  century,  t«» 
confine  themselves  to  Macao,  at  the  same  uid«: 
that  similar  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  P**- 
tuguese.  But  the  city  has  been  again  openeii  i> 
the  English  under  the  treaty  of  1842.  Hitherto 
the  trade  with  it  has  been  unimportant. 

NIOKT,  a  town  of  France,  difp.  Deux-Sfevrcs 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  S^vre-Niortaw , 
34  m.  ENE.  La  Rochelle,  and  43  m.  WSW. 
Poitiers,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  La  Rochilk. 
Pop.  20,831  in  1861.  ^e  town  is  pleasaoUy  fitc- 
atc«l  on  the  declivities  of  two  hiUa,  and  b  sur- 
rounded by  planted  promenades.  It  was  fonncriy 
ill-built,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  since  xhf 
Kevolution,  many  new  and  good  streets  hariiri: 
been  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  f<)rti- 
fications.  The  castle  of  Niort,  which  has  bivn 
long  converted  into  a  prison,  was  the  birthflao* 
of  Mad.  de  Maintenon.  The  town  has  two  ^"^ 
parish  churches,  one  of  which  was  built  by  tV 
English,  two  hospitals,  some  good  bonaclLs  puMic 
baths  and  public  halls,  a  handsome  ait^de.  s 
theatre,  a  ]>ublic  library  with  20,000  vob^  in- 
cluding some  rare  MSS.;  and  a  botanic  ganif-n, 
having  attached  to  it  a  large  horticultural  seh<H'L 
It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdtrth  a 
and  commerce,  an  imfierial  athenanim,  a  council 
dea  prud^hommeSf  a  society  of  agriculture,  and  a 
communal  college.  It  has  manufactures  of  leathff. 
gloves,  shoes,  woollen  stuffs,  wooden  and  bi-r.i 
articles ;  and  is  on  entrepot  for  the  nines  of  tl* 
Gironde,  and  for  timber,  wool,  hides,  and  catu^. 
It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  confectioncrv. 

NIPllON.    See  Japan. 

NISH  ATOOK,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Khorissan, 
cap.  district  of  its  own  name,  4G  m.  W.  bv  s. 
Meshed,  lat  58°  65'  N.,  long.  3(P  if  E.  V^\< 
estimated  at  8,000.    The  toi^ii  has  a  jxwr  s^\'«^'- 
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once,  bdni;  confined  within  a  mud  wall  and  ditch, 
without  cither  minarets  or  domes,  the  only  build- 
ing that  appears  above  the  wall  being  a  shapeless 
mosque.  The  circuit  of  the  present  wall  does  not 
exceed  4,000  paces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
enclosed  area  is  covered  with  ruins.  The  houses 
now  inhabited,  of  which  there  are  about  1,200,  are 
meanly  built,  chiefly  of  mud.  A  tolerably  large 
bazaar  is  well  filled  with  goods,  and  provisions 
are  alleged  to  be  cheap  and  of  good  quality. 

Nishapoor  has  few  manufactures,  and  cannot 
boast  of  a  single  branch  of  foreign  trade,  except 
that  of  turquoises,  from  which,  owing  to  the  ex- 
actions of  the  government,  and  clumsy  mode  of 
working,  it  derives  little  benefit.  The  tiurquoise 
mines  (from  which  exclusively  are  derived  our 
supplies  of  this  valuable  gem)  are  about  eight  or 
nine  in  number,  principally  situated  in  a  hill  about 
40  m.  WSW.  Nishapoor :  of  these,  how^ever,  some 
have  been  abandoned,  and  others  are  so  imperfectly 
wrought,  as  scarcely  to  pay  the  miners'  expenses. 
The  gems  are  usually  found  in  a  reddish  brown- 
rock,  but  occasionally  also  in  a  firm  quartzoserock 
of  a  w^hitish  grey  colour,  abounding  with  veins  of 
specular  iron,  llie  produce  of  the  mines  would 
be  very  great  under  proper  management ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  inartificial  than  the  process 
now  adopted  by  the  peasant-farmers,  no  skill  or  in- 
genuity bemg  exerted,  and  no  sort  of  contrivance 
used  to  lessen  labour,  or  economise  time  and  ma- 
terial. This  defective  management  is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  wretched  government,  and  the 
consequent  insecurity  of  property  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  local  authorities.  The  mines  are  rented 
from  the  croMrn  for  about  2,000  tomans  annually, 
and  wrought  almost  exclusively  by  the  inhab.  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  The  produce  is  either 
fK)ld  to  merchants  resorting  thither,  or  sent  for  sale 
to  Meshed ;  but  the  miners  practise  every  possible 
deception  on  purchasers ;  and  the  gems  cannot  be 
procured  at  a  rate  which  w^ould  }deld  any  consider- 
able profit  on  a  sale  in  Europe. '  Iron  and  rock-salt 
are  aiso  wrought  within  the  district.  Agriculture 
is  little  understood :  the  soil  is  tilled  only  once  in 
3  or  4  years,  the  ^und  being  left  fallow  during 
the  intervening  tmie :  one-fifth  of  the  produce  is 
claimed  as  the  property  of  the  shah. 

Nishapoor  Lays  claim  to  high  antiquity.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  rebuilt  by  Shapoor :  afterwards,  during 
the  Seljuk  dynasty,  it  was  one  of  the  four  royal 
cities  of  Khorassan ;  but  in  12G9  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Tartars,  who  massacred  most  part  of  its 
inhab.  It  waa  again  pillaged  by  Jhengiz-khan ; 
and  more  recently,  in  1749,  by  Nadir  Shah,  from 
whose  ravages  it  has  never  recovered. 

NIVELLES  (Flem.  Nyvet),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  S.  Brabant,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Thienne,  17 
m.  S.  Bruraels,  on  the  railway  from  Brussels  to 
CharleroL  Pop.  8,839  in  18€0.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  had,  in  the  16th  century,  a  pop.  of  30,000 ; 
and  it  is  still  half  a  league  in  circuit,  exclusive  of 
its  suburbs.  It  is  not  well  buUt ;  but  it  has  a  re- 
markable church,  in  which  are  two  finely  carved 
pulpits,  and  on  the  tower  is  a  colossal  statue,  called 
Jean  de  Nivelles,  which  strikes  the  hours.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  the 
residence  of  a  receiver  of  taxes ;  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  stuffs,  coarse  lace,  cotton  and 
linen  cloths,  hats,  paper,  and  oil,  and  sends  two 
deputies  to  the  states  of  the  prov.  It  orij^inated 
from  a  remarkable  Benedictine  convent,  founded 
by  St.  Gertrude  in  645,  the  abbesses  of  which 
enjoyed  the  title  of  princesses  of  Nivelles. 

NOCERA  DEI  PAGANI  (an.  Nuceria  Alfa- 
tema),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Salerno,  on 
the  Samo,  8  m.  NW.  Salerno.    Pop.  15,075  in 
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1862.  The  walls  and  citadel  of  the  ancient  city 
ore  on  a  hill  above  the  present  town,  which  con- 
sists of  detached  groups  of  houses,  interspersed 
w^ith  trees  and  gardens.  Nocera  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop ;  it  has  some  fine  cavalry  barracks,  several 
public  schools,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  other 
fabrics.  Nuceria  was  of  great  an  tiquity,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  foimded  by  the  Pelasgian  inhabs.  of 
Italy.  It  w^as  sacked  and  burned  by  Hannibal  in 
the  2d  Punic  War.  It  La  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  surname  of  Pagani  from  a  colony  of  Saracens, 
settled  in  it  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 

NOGENT-LE-ROTKOU,  a  town  of  France, 
ddp.  Eure-et-Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Iluisne,  32 
m.  WSW.  Chartres.  Pop.  7,105  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  mount,  on  which  is 
the  chateau,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  virtuous 
minister  of  Henry.  IV.,  the  famous  Maximilian  de 
Bethune,  due  de  Sully ;  to  whose  memory  a  mo- 
nument has  been  erected  in  the  town. 

NOIRMOUTIERS,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast 
of  France,  ddp.  Vend^,  of  which  it  forms  a  canton ; 
in  about  Ut.  47®  N.,  long  2^  13'  45"  W.;  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  a  channel  about  1  m. 
in  breadth,  but  which  at  ebb  tide  may  be  passed  by 
hones  and  vehicles.  Area  of  the  island  about  70 
sq.  m.  It  is  in  no  part  much  above,  and  in  many 
parta  below,  high  water  mark,  being  protected 
against  inundations  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of  na- 
tural sand-hills  or  dunetf  and  on  the  S.  by  artificial 
embankmenta.  A  portion  of  the  surface  is  very 
fertile,  and  com  and  beans  are  grown  for  exporta- 
tion; a  little  wine  is  also  grown,  but  the  chief 
product  of  the  island  is  salt,  from  extensive  marshes 
and  salt-pans.  The  town  of  Noirmoutiers,  with 
6,248  inhabitants  in  1861,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island.  It  is  tolerably  well  built  and  paved ;  de- 
fended by  an  old  castle  founded  in  830,  and  several 
adjacent  batteries ;  and  has  a  harbour  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  from  50  to  60  tons. 

NOLA,  a  tow^n  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  in 
a  wide  and  fertUe  plain,  the  Campania  Felix  of  the 
ancienU ;  14  m.  ENE.  Naples.  Pop.  12,964  in  1862. 
Though  ill  built  and  dirty,  it  has  many  churches 
and  convents,  a  hospital,  a  college,  and  public 
seminary,  large  cavalry  barracks,  an  old  palace  of 
the  counts  of  Nola,  and  a  good  market-place. 

In  antiquity  Nola  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  Magna  GriBcia.  It  is  said  by  Pliny 
(lib.  ill  cap.  5),  and  by  Silius  Italicus,  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Chalcidians : — 

*  Hlnc  ad  Chalcidicam  transfert  dtus  agmina  Nolom. 
Campo  Nola  aodet,  crobrU  ciTcnmdata  in  orbem 
Turribns,  et  colso  fadlem  tatatnr  adlri 
Planltlem  vallo.'  Punica,  lib.  xU.  v.  1 6 1 . 

But  Velleius  Paterculus  (lib.  i.  cap.  7)  states  that 
Nola  was  founded,  along  with  Capua,  by  the 
Tuscans ;  and  the  many  fine  Etruscan  vases  that 
have  been  found  here  seem  to  corroborate  this 
statement.  It  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Canme;  but  Marcellus,  who  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  town,  having  made  an 
unexpected  assault  upon  the  (3arthagmian  army, 
Hannibal  withdrew  firom  the  siege.  It  is,  however, 
principally  celebrated  in  ancient  history  from  its 
having  been  the  place  where  Marcus  Agrippa,  the 
faithful  friend  and  successful  general  of  Augustus, 
breathed  his  last,  anno  12  b.  c. ;  and  where  Augus- 
tus himself  expired,  a.  d.  14,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age.  But,  with  the  exception  of  its  vases,  it 
has  now  but  few  remains  of  antiquity.  In  the 
days  of  its  prosperity  it  had  two  marble  amphi- 
theatres ;  of  which,  however,  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  brick  walls,  the  marble  having  been  taken 
away  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  modem 
cdiiices. 
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The  famous  Giordano  IJruno  was  n  native  of 
Nola,  where  he  M-as  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
IGth  century.  He  appears,  at  a  very  early  period, 
to  have  become  dissaiL^fied  alike  with  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  pliilosophy  and  religion,  and  at- 
tempted to  innovate  in  both.  In  1583  he  came  to 
I/mdon,  where  he  published,  in  1584,  his  most  ce- 
lebrated work,  *  Spaccio  della  IJe-stia  Trionfante,' 
dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  of  which  there  is 
a  very  flimsy  notice  in  the  389th  number  of  the 
*  Spectator.'  Having  returned  to  the  Continent,  he 
resided  some  time  in  Germany;  but,  being  anxious 
to  revisit  his  native  countrj',  he  arrived  at  Venice 
in  1598.  Here  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prinon,  on  the  convenient  charge  of  heresy  and 
atheism.  From  Venice  he  was  transferred  to  Kome ; 
where,  sentence  having  been  pronounced  against 
liini,  he  was  committed  to  the  flames  on  the  17th 
of  Feb.  1600,  An  elaborate  estimate  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  thia  victim  of  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  Inquisition  mav  be  found  in  the  *HistoTia 
Critica  Philosophiai,'  of  Brucker  (voL  v.  cap.  2), 
and  in  Enfield's  compendium  of  the  same  work. 

NORCIA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Perugia, 
in  a  high  vallev  near  the  source  of  the  Nar,  and 
174  ro-  ENE.  Spolet4).  Pop.  9,795  in  1862.  The 
town  has  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  oil,  tmfiles,  turnip, 
and  other  rural  produce.  It  is  identical  with 
the  ancient  iVtirsia,  noted  for  the  coldness  of  its 
climate : — 

*  Qui  Tibrlm,  Fadarimqne  bibnnt ;  quos  friglda  mMt 
Nuraia.*  iEneid,  vii.  715. 

NORD    (DEP.   DU),   or  Department  of  the 
North,  so  called  from  ita  being  the  most  N.  d^p. 
of  France,  Iving  principally  between  the  60th  and 
61st  degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  2nd  and  4th  of  E. 
l(»ng.,  having  N.and  E.  the  North  Sea  and  Belgium, 
and  8.  and  W.  the  ddp«.  Aisne  and  Pas-de-Calaia. 
Shape  very  irregular;  length  NW.  to  SE.  115  m., 
bv  a  breadth  var\-ing  from  4  to  nearly  40  m.   Area 
667,863  hectares.*  Pop.  1,303,380  in  1861.    Surface 
almost  an  uninterrupted  plain,  the  highest  hill 
being  no  more  than  800  ft.  above  the  sea.    The 
sliore  is  bordered  with  sandy  dovms  {dunes)  ^  as  in 
Belgium  and  Holland.    The  Aa  and  Yser  water 
the  N.,  the  Lys  and  Scheldt  the  central,  and  the 
Sanubre  the  S.  parts  of  the  d^p.    The  arrond.  of 
Dunkirk  {Dunkeroue)  has  a  good  deal  of  marsh 
land,  called  the  Jrateringues  and  the  Mo^rea ;  but 
it  has  been  mostly  drained,  and  rendered  cultivable. 
The  soil,  except  along  the  coast,  is  generally  very 
fort  ile.    The  arable  hmds  are  estimat^^d  to  comprise 
359,570  hectares,  meadow  lands,  95,832  hectares, 
orchards,  16,334  hectares,  and  woods,  35,827,  hec- 
tares.   This  d^p  b  among  the  best  cultivated  in 
France.    The  properties,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
that  country,  are,  in  general,  small;  but  it  has, 
notwithstanding,  more  large  properties  than  most 
other  def)s.     The  largest  farms  are  round  Douai ; 
the  smallest  generally  about  Lille.    In  the  wooded 
tracts  they  run  mostly  from  13  to  22  hectares; 
but  in  the  marshy  region,  called  the  Waterinffuet, 
they  vary  up  to  between  60  and  70  hectares.  Leases 
arc*  seldom  for  more  than  9  years,  except  in  the 
arrond.  of  Avesnes,  where  they  are  frequently 
fn>m  18  to  27  ycare,  or  even  longer.    On  the  lai^e 
farms  horses  are  useii  for  the  plough ;  but  spade 
husbandry  is  common  on  all  the  smaller  holdmgs, 
and  nearly  universal  on  the  lands  appropriated  to 
flax,  hops,  tobacco,  or  potatoes.    Fallows  are  rare, 
and  the  cultivators  are  not  here,  as  in  most  parts 
of  France,  so  addicted  to  routine  practices  as  to 
rricct  all  new  and  improved  methods  of  culture. 
All  kinds  of  com  are  cultivated,  principally  wheat 
and  oats,  but  from  the  deusitv  of  the  pop.  but  little 
more  com  is  usually  grown  than  is  required  for  the 
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home  demand.  Kitchen  vegetables  are  good  and 
plentiful ;  and  beet  root,  oleaginous  grains,  hop^i, 
chicorj',  flax,  hemp,  wood,  and  fruits  are  also  ex- 
tensively raised.  The  pastures  are  very  goML,  y*~ 
pecially  on  the  Sambre  and  in  the  N.  Acconlinj* 
to  the  official  tables,  there  are  about  214,0(*0  black 
cattle,  and  193,000  sheep  in  the  d^  The  cows 
are  of  the  fine  Flemish  breed,  and  it  is  estimatetl 
that  they  supply  7,000,000  kilogr.  butter,  and 
1 ,500,000  kilogr.  cheese  a  year.  The  annual  prt»- 
duce  of  wool  is  about  745,000  kilogr. ;  a  good  deal 
is  of  very  fair  qualitv,  the  sheep  being  paitly  3Ie- 
rinos,  and  partly  of  the  long  and  fine  woolled 
Flanders  breed.  The  inhabs.  of  the  coast  are  ac- 
tlvelv  employed  in  the  herring  fishery,  and  at 
Duniciilc  and  Gravelines  many  vessels  are  fitted 
out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 

Dunkirk  is  tlie  centre  of  the  marit.  tnde;  but 
manv  vessels  leave  Gravelines  with  cargoes  fc*  the 
Engijsh  market  of  from  500,000  to  600,0(K}  eggs, 
produced  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  dops.  Iron, 
marble,  and  building  stone  are  found  here ;  but 
the  principal  nuneral  product  is  coal,  of  which 
about  6.000,000  quintals  a  year  are  raised.  Manu- 
factures highly  important.  Nearly  half  the  beet- 
root sugar  produced  in  France  is  raised  in  this 
d^p.  Lille  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  French 
cotton  trade,  which  also  occupies  the  pop.  of  Kou- 
baix  and  Turcoing. 

Lace  and  linen  fabrics  at  Valenciennes;  carpets 
stuffs  of  hemp,  'cordage,  aims,  at  Maubeoge  and 
Cambrai;  hardware,  cutlery,  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, hats,  paper,  soap,  chemic^  products,  barrels, 
tiles,  and  bricks,  are  among  the  other  chief  manu- 
factures. A  great  many  distilleries,  breweries, 
sugar  and  salt  refineries,  dyeing  and  bleaching 
establishments  and  tanneries,  are  spread  over  tlie 
dep.  No  portion  of  France  has  its  commeroe  to 
much  facilitated  by  navigable  river?,  canals,  rail- 
ways, and  good  roads.  The  dep.  is  (^vided  into  7 
arronds.;  chief  towns,  lille  (Lisle),  the  capital, 
Avesnes,  Cambrai,  Douai,  Dunkixic,  Hazebrouke, 
and  Valenciennes.  This  d^p.  was  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  by  Louis  XIV. 

NORDHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  gov. 
Erfurt,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Zoige,  49  m.  W.  Halle. 
Pop.  1 7,686  in  1 86 1.  The  town  is  surrounded  w ith 
old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  generally 
built  in  an  antiquated  style.  It  has  several 
churehes,  in  one  of  which  are  two  paintings  by  L. 
Cranach;  8  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  a  theatre,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  circ 
council,  a  board  of  taxation,  and  judicial  courts 
for  the  town  and  cire.  It  is,  for  its  extent,  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  towns  in  the 
Prussian  dom.,  having  numerous  distilleries,  the 
refuse  of  which  support  great  numbers  of  hogs  and 
cattle.  Woollen  cloth,  sealing  wax,  vitriol,  soap, 
mineral  waters,  and  cream  of  tartar  are  made  at 
Nordhausen,  which  is  further  noted  for  its  peculiar 
manufacture  of  fuming  sulphuric  add.  It  has  al^ 
numerous  oil-mills,  some  marble  works,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
It  was  the  native-place  of  the  celebrated  philologet 
Wolf. 

NORDKOPING  (Swed.  Norhoping),  a  town 
and  port  of  Sweden,  Ian.  LinkGpen,  on  the  Motala, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  85  m.  SW.  Stock- 
holm, with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
21,679  in  1861,  After  Stockholm,  it  covers  more 
ground  than  any  other  Swedish  town,  but  it  has 
no  public  building  worthy  of  notice.  It  has 
straight  and  broad  streets,  and  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  having  a  commodious  quay,  close  to  which 
vessels  can  lie.  It  has  several  churehes,  a  syna- 
gogue, public  school,  house  of  correction,  and 
savings'  bank,  and  mannfactures  of  hzBss  and 
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harclware  floods,  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen 
fabrics,  gloves,  starch,  paper,  and  leather,  and 
several  sugar  refineries.  A  profitable  salmon 
fisherv  is  also  carried  on  in  the  river. 

NO'RDLINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Middle 
Franconia ;  on  the  Eger,  48  m.  SW.  Nurembeig, 
on  the  railway  from  Nuremberg  to  Augsburg. 
Pop.  6,412  m  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
old  bastioned  ramparts.  The  cathedral,  a  hand- 
some Gothic  edifice,  has  some  curious  monuments 
and  paintings,  and  a  tower  345  ft,  in  height.  The 
t4)wn-haU  is  ornamented  with  fresco  paintings  of 
the  battle  of  Nordlingeji,  in  1634;  in  which,  after 
an  obstinate  and  doubtful  conflict,  the  Austrians 
and  Bavarians,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
defeated  the  Swedes  and  their  allies,  under  the 
famous  Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar.  The  town  has 
flourishing  carpet  factories,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  feathers,  geese,  and  hogs. 

NORFOLK,  a  marit,  co.  of  England  on  its  E. 
coast,  having  N.  and  E.  the  German  Ocean,  S. 
Suffolk,  and  W.  Cambridge,  a  point  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  inlet  of  the  sea  called  the  Wash.  It  is  of 
a  circular  shape,  and  contains  1,295,360  acres,  of 
which  about  1,200,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  generally  flat, 
and  where  most  diversified  merely  undulating. 
Soil  various :  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  contiguous 
to  Cambridge,  and  the  bott4)m  of  the  Wash,  there 
is  a  considerable  tract  of  marsh  land  included 
within  the  (^reat  Level  of  the  Fens :  and  there  is 
also  some  marsh  land  in  the  SE.  comer  of  the  co. 
contiguous  to  Yarmouth.  But,  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  rest  of  the  co.  consists  principally  of  a 
light  sandy  loam,  especially  suitable  for  the  turnip 
and  barlejr  husbandry.  Climate  dry  and  early ; 
but  in  spnng  the  E.  winds  are  often  very  severe. 
Few  COS.  in  the  empire  have  been  so  much  im- 
proved as  this.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
the  greater  portion  of  it  consisted  of  wastes,  com- 
mons, sheep-walks,  and  warrens  of  little  or  no 
value.  But,  through  the  judicious  application  of 
marl,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
all  parts  of  the  co.,  and  the  extension  of  the  turnip 
husbandry,  introduced  by  Lord  Viscount  Towns- 
hend  in  the  reign  of  George  IL,  followed  up  by  the 
introduction  of  the  drill  husbandry,  and  an  im- 
proved rotation  of  crops,  it  in  now,  perhaps,  the 
best  farmed  co.  in  England,  and  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  intel- 
ligence, persevenmce,  and  industry.  The  usual 
rr^tation  m  the  turnip  land  ^,  1st,  turnips ;  2nd, 
barley ;  Srd,  clover,  or  clover  and  rye  grass ;  and, 
4th,  wheat.  Turnips  form  the  basis  of  the  system, 
and  are  said,  with  marl,  to  '  have  made  the  co.' 
On  some  estates  no  oats  are  allowed  to  be  raised, 
and  barley  is,  in  all  respects,  the  leading  com  crop. 
Tenants  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  two 
white  crops  in  'succession,  and  the  land  is  kept 
remarkably  clean,  and  is  not  injured  by  overcrop- 
ping. Ploughing  b  wholly  executed,  as  in  Scot- 
land, by  ploughs  drawn  by  2  horses  or  2  oxen. 
The  grazing  husbandry  of  Norfolk  is  vcrv  inferior 
to  the  arable,  though  it  has  been  latterly  a  good 
deal  improved*  Great  numbers  of  galloways,  and 
other  Scotch  cattle,  are  purchased  at  the  great  fairs 
in  the  co.  to  be  turnip  fed,  and  otherwise  fieittened 
for  the  market  of  the  metropolis.  The  stock  of 
sheep  is  very  large,  amounting  to  between  700,000 
and  800,000  head.  Vast  qnfinrities  of  turkeys  are 
raised  in  this  co.  and  Suffolk,  which  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  those  supplied  to  London,  especially 
at  Christmas.  Estates  of  all  sizes,  from  40,000/.  a 
year  downwards.  Farms  mostly  large;  and,  in 
fact,  the  great  improvements  of  wluch  Norfolk  has 
been  the  theatre  never  could  have  been  effected 
by  small  fazmen.    Leases  vary  from  7  to  14,  and 
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in  a  few  instances  to  21  years.  Farm  buildings 
generally  good ;  bams  very  large.  Minerals,  with 
the  exception  of  marl,  of  no  importance.  The 
woollen  manufacture,  especiallv  the  worsted 
branch,  has  been  long  extensively  carried  on  in 
this  CO.,  especially  at  Norwich,  where  various 
dascriptions  of  shawls,  crapes,  and  silks  are  aXao 
manufactured.  (See  Norwich.)  But  owing  to  the 
superior  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
manufacturing  industry  enjoyed  by  Bradford, 
Paisley,  and  other  towns  in  the  N.  engaged  in 
tlio  same  departments,  the  manufactures  of  Nor- 
folk are  rather  on  the  decline.  Principal  rivers, 
(rreat  and  Little  Ouse,  Nen,  Waveney,  Vare,  and 
Wensume.  A  navigable  communication,  admit- 
ting vessels  drawing  10ft.  water,  has  been  effected 
between  Norwich  and  Lowestoff.  (See  Lowk- 
STOFF.)  Norfolk  has  no  fewer  than  33  hundreds 
and  713  parishes.  Principal  towns,  Norwich,  Yar- 
mouth, and  King's  Lynn.  It  sends  12  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C. :  viz.  4  Jbr  the  co.,  2  for  the  city  of 
Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Kmg's  Lynn, 
Thetford,  and  Yarmouth,  liegistercd  electors  for 
the  CO.  14,473  in  1865,  being  7,939  for  East  Nor- 
folk, and  6,634  for  West  Norfolk.  At  the  censiis 
of  1861,  the  CO.  had  96,672  inhabited  houses,  and 
4^4,798  inhabitants,  whUe  in  1841  Norfolk  had 
85,903  inhabited  houses,  and  412,664  inhabs. 

Norfolk,  a  borough  town  and  port  of  entry  of 
the  U.  States,  Virginia,  co.  Noriblk,  on  Ehzabeth 
River,  8  m.  from  Hampton  Roads,  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  90  m.SE.  Richmond.  Pop.  14,600  in  1860. 
The  town  stands  on  low  and  somewhat  marshy 
ground;  its  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and 
clean,  but  the  others  are  generally  irregular  and 
inconvenient ;  and  neither  the  public  nor  private 
buildings  can  boast  of  much  elegance,  though  of 
late  years  it  has  been  a  good  deal  improved.  It 
has  places  of  worship  for  various  sects,  a  marine 
hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  alyceum,  Lancastrian 
school,  and  theatre.  The  harbour  is  deep,  capa- 
cious, secure,  and  easy  of  access ;  its  entrance, 
rather  more  than  1  m.  in  width,  is  defended  br 
three  strong  forts.  At  Gosport,  in  the  townslii|) 
of  Portsmouth,  near  Norfolk,  is  one  of  the  moht 
important  navy-yards  in  the  U.  States,  iji  which 
is  a  noble  dry  dock  of  hewn  granite,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  9*74,356  dolls. 

NORMANDY,  one  of  the  pova.  of  Franco 
under  the  old  regime,  now  distnbuted  among  the 
ddps.  of  Seine  Inferieure,  Eure,  Omd,  Calvados, 
and  La  Manche. 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  pari,  borough,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  in  the  liberty  of 
AUertonshire,  N.  riding  co.  York,  on  a  small  tril>. 
of  the  Whisk,  13^  m.  SSE.  Darimgton,  and  81 
m.  NW.  York,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  borough  4,755  in  1861.  Area  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which  comprises  the  township 
of  Northallerton,  Romanby,  and  Brompton,  9,3  U) 
acres,  llie  town  stands  on  level  ground,  along 
the  great  N.  road  from  London  to  Edinbui^^h. 
It  is  wide,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas: 
a  market-house  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  at  its  N.  extx^mity  is  a  fine  open 
space,  in  which  are  the  church  and  churchyard. 
The  former  is  a  laige  cruciform  structure,  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  with  a  square  tower  at  its  W. 
end :  the  liWng  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  A  grammar-school 
has  been  founded  here  under  the  same  patronage, 
and  there  is  a  large  national  school  for  children  of 
both  sexes.  There  is  also  a  place  of  worship  for 
Wcsleyan  Methodists,  with  an  attached  Sunday 
school.  The  roister  oflice  for  the  N.  riding  of 
the  CO.  was  built  here  in  1736;  and  there  is  a 
court-house,  in  which  the  general  co.  sessions  of 
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the  peace  are  held.  A  gaol  has  also  been  built, 
M'ithm  the  pxesent  century,  on  the  plan  of  Uoward. 
The  railway  uniting  York  and  Newcastle  paiwcs 
cloae  to  the  town  on  the  W.  It  has  very  large 
weekly  cattle  and  com  markets  on  Wednesdays, 
and  lar^e  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
cheese,  Feb.  14,  May  5,  Sept  6,  Oct.  8,  and  2nd 
Wednesday  in  Oct. 

Northallerton  sent  2  rnems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
from  the  15th  Charles  I.  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  o?  its 
mems.  The  elective  franchise  was  formerly  at^ 
tached  to  about  210  burgage-houses,  mixed  up 
and  conjoined  with  the  other  buUdings  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  electoral  limits 
were  enlarged  as  above  mentioned,  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act,  and  in  1865  there  were  438  feg.  electors. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Nortliallerton  is 
Standard  Hill,  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
scene,  in  1138,  of  a  san^j^nary  conflict  between 
the  Scotch,  under  Da^ad  I.,  and  the  English, 
under  the  Earls  of  Abbemarle  and  Ferrers.  It 
was  called  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  victory  of  the  English  being 
attributed  to  their  possessmg  a  standard  whence 
were  dUplayed  the  banners  of  St,  Peter  of  York, 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St,  Wilfred  of  Ripon, 
the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  consecrated 
host;  but  the  true  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Scotch  was  their  consternation  at  the  supposed 
death  of  their  king. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  central  oo.  of  Enghind, 
having  at  its  N.  extremity  the  co.  of  Lincoln :  on 
its  E.  and  SE.  side,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Bedford,  and  Buckingham ;  S.  Oxford ;  and  W. 
and  NW.  Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Rutland.  It 
stretches  NE.  and  SW.  from  Banbury  to  near 
Oowland,  a  distance  of  66  m.  Area  630,358 
acres,  of  which  about  580,000  are  supposed  to  be 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  beautifully 
diversified  with  gently  rising  hills,  fine  valleys, 
and  extensive  woods:  it  is  traversed  nearly* in 
its  whole  extent  by  the  Nen,  which  rises  near 
pavcntry.  Though  of  various  qualities  the  soil 
is  in  general  very  fertile,  and  is,  in  many  parts, 
strong  and  well  adapted  for  the  culture  oJT  wheat 
and  beans,  which  are  the  principal  crops.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  there  are  more 
gentlemen's  seats  in  this  than  in  most  other 
counties.  Agriculture,  though  still  capable  of 
material  improvement,  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
comparatively  advanced  state.  About  half  the 
CO.  18  in  grass;  and  great  numbers  of  heavy 
horses,  and  of  cattle,  mostly  short-horns,  and 
ahcep,  are  bred.  Estates  are  generally  large; 
but  there  are  few  lara^e  farms;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  &t  only  from  year  to  year 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  routine  practices  that 
keep  their  ground  in  this  and  other  counties. 
Farm-houses  and  oflRces  are  mostly  inferior,  and 
inconveniently  placed;  and  this  is  also  true  of 
cottages.  This  is  one  of  the  cos.  in  which  there 
is  a  great  waste  of  horse  labour,  5  horses  being 
usually  employed  to  do  the  same  work  that  might 
be  as  well  done  by  2,  or  at  most  3.  The  w(Md- 
lands  are  very  extensive,  and  a  good  deal  of 
vrood  is  used  as  fueL  Except  limestone,  which  is 
very  abundant,  and  slates,  dug  up  at  CoUyweston, 
minerals  are  of  little  importance.  Boots  and 
shoes  are  extensively  produced  in  the  town  of 
Northampton,  and  in  Wellingborough  and  other 
places ;  but  the  want  of  coal  is  an  ^  but  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  the  progress  of  manufac- 
turing mdustry.  Exclusive  of  the  Nen,  the 
Ouse  and  Welland  have  their  sources  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire. Principal  towns,  Northampton, 
rctciborough,  and  Wellingborough.    This  co.  is 


I  divided  into  20  bunds,  and  306  pars.,  and  snids 
8  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  oom  i  for 
Northampton,  vid  2  for  Peterborough.  Si^p- 
tered  electors  for  the  co.  9,309  in  1865,  bon^ 
4,016  for  the  northern  and  5,293  for  the  soathem 
division.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  ca  had 
48,531  inhabited  houses,  and  227,704  inhaUtiiiLN 
while,  in  1841,  Northamptonshire  had  40,841  m- 
hab.  houses,  and  199,228  inhab. 

Northampton,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor^  msiiet 
and  manufacturing  town  of  England,  cap.  of  tht 
above  oo.,  hund.  Spelhoe,  on  &e  great  N.  n«l, 
and  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nen,  29  m.  SSL 
Leicester,  59  m.  NW.  London,  and  67|  m.  hy 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  uf 
bor.  82,813  in  1861.  Area  of  parL  and  mun.  bnr. 
(which  comprises  4  pars.) ,  1 ,520  acres.  The  town, 
which  comprises  4  prindpAl  streets,  meeting  in  a 
very  large  open  market-place,  is  wdl-boilt,  paved, 
and  lighted  with  fi:as :  the  bouses  in  the  prisdf «1 
street  along  the  Ime  of  the  great  N.  road  mk  of 
stone,  laige,  and  substantial ;  but  in  the  amaCet 
streets  are  many  inferior  houses,  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  joumevmen-shoemaken,  and  c4hir 
workmen  employed  m  shoemaking.  The  |ius.  uf 
AU  Saints'  and  St.  Giles's  comprise  the  pnncipal 
portion  of  the  respectable  classes  of  sodety.  St. 
Peter's  is  a  small  par.,  inhabited  principaUy  br 
the  inferior  tradespeople  and  working  cla»9e&.  b:. 
Sepulchre's  is  extensive,  but  chiefly  occiqiied  br 
artisans  and  labourers.  There  were  formerly  7 
par.  churches,  of  which  4  still  remain.  That  ti  AU 
Saints'  in  the  centre  of  tiie  town,  (rebuilt  in  IC""'. 
on  the  site  of  one  destroyed  by  fire,)  is  a  lar^  and 
handsome,  though  somewhat  inoongmons,  baiU- 
ing,  with  a  central  cupola  supported  bj  4  Itcic 
columns,  and  a  tower  at  its  W.  end,  lismg  alwro 
an  Ionic  portico :  a  fine  organ,  and  a  full-len^h 
statue  of  the  late  Spencer  Perceval,  are  the  phLc-i- 
pal  ornaments  of  the  interior.  St,  Giles's,  at  the 
£.  end  of  the  town,  is  a  large  cruciform  strurturp, 
partly  of  Norman  and  putly  of  later  EQgb4. 
architecture,  with  a  square  tower  rising  Iran  tlM 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  St. 
Peter's  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town  near  the  ca^tk, 
erected  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conqncrt.  eur- 
sists  of  a  nave,  with  mde  aisles  separated  from  it 
by  piers  and  arches,  with  a  square  western  tovcr. 
and  is  altogether  *  a  remarkably  fine  and  car»«t« 
specimen  of  enriched  Norman.'  (Rickmao,  p. 
214.)  St.  Sepulchre's,  an  almost  eqoallj  anciHii 
edifice,  built  by  the  Knights  Templar,  at  the  X. 
end  of  the  town,  comprises  a  circular  Ipait,  fona- 
ing  the  body  of  the  church,  a  square  chanod  viib 
side-aisles,  and  a  square  tower  surmounted  b^*  i 
spire  at  its  W.  end  The  remains  of  the  <*  -l 
church  of  St.  Gregory  form  a  school-house;  b«t 
the  two  others  have  entirely  disappeared,  anti  cT 
the  numerous  religious  houses  g-ytatjng  in  }^**- 
thampton  before  the  Reformaticm,  two  <mhr.  Sc 
Thomas's  and  St.  John's,  both  in  the  later' Koc- 
lish  style,  now  remain,  having  been  canrerttHl 
into  almshouses  for  the  aged  poor.  Tlie  Weriom 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyteriana,  Rom.  Catli  >- 
lies,  and  the  ScNciety  of  Friends,  have  their  resf^t^ 
tive  places  of  worship :  the  castle-hill  meetis.:' 
house  wa^  for  22  ye«r8»  the  scene  of  Dr.  U^ii- 
dridge's  ministrations,  during  which  period  he  «t^ 
also  master  of  the  Presl^rterian  academy  in  tli* 
town.  Attached  to  the  various  chnrcbes  ukl 
chapels  arc  numerous  Sunday  schools,  fimifhl'n: 
religious  instruction  to  between  2,000  a&d  X***' 
children  of  both  sexes.  A  central  imfirmt^  8cb<«>^ 
serving  as  a  model  sdiool  for  the  col,  b  atten>in\ 
by  about  400  bovs  and  girls;  a  Laoca}itn.u 
school,  by  upwards  of  500  chiUlrrn ;  2  in:*- ' 
schools  (one  of  which  Is  snpixirtcd  by  the  Weslt7  .j: 
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Methodists)  have  250  chUdren ;  besides  which,  the 
corporation  charity  school,  Dryden's  charity  school, 
aiul  the  girls'  school  in  KingVwell  Street,  pro- 
vide clothing  and  education  for  120  children  of 
both  sexes.  The  free  grammar  school,  in  Mare- 
fare,  was  founded  in  1542.  Among  the  other 
buildings  of  the  tovm  is  the  shire  hall,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  market  square:  it  is  of  Grecian 
architecture,  and  comprises  2  laige  courts,  and 
other  apartments  well  adapted  for  the  business  of 
the  assizes.  The  town  hall  is  a  fine  Gothic  build- 
ing commenced  in  1861,  and  completed  in  1863. 
It  is  adjoining  All  Saints'  chorch;  and  near  it 
is  the  new  com  exchange,  built  in  1850-51, 
a)ntainin^  a  hall  140  ft  long.  On  the  £.  side  of 
the  town  is  a  laige  co.  gaol,  built  in  1794,  on  the 
plan  of  Howard.  This  gaol  is  used  also,  by 
agreement,  between  the  co.  and  bor.  magistrates, 
as  a  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  belonging 
to  the  bor.  The  theatre  in  Marefare,  built  at  the 
bc^nning  of  the  present  century,  is  a  neat  build- 
ing, and,  thotigh  small,  is  sufliciently  large  for  a 
town  in  which  dramatic  entertainments  are  little 
relished.  Near  the  tovm  is  a  general  lunatic 
&<*ylum,  on  a  site  of  24  acres,  in  which  John 
Clare,  the  poet,  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
ill-fated  career.  The  barracks  form  a  lai]^  en- 
cl(»ure  on  the  W.  side  of  tlie  road  leading  to 
Leicester;  and  in  the  £.  suburbs  is  the  infirmary, 
a  large  and  n^pectably  built  edifice,  completed  in 
1793,  and  furnishing  excellent  accommodation  for 
patients.  A  nu^-oourse  was  formed  X.  of  the 
town  in  1778,  and  the  races,  which  take  place  in 
autumn,  are  invariably  well  attended.  About 
^  m.  S.  on  the  London  road  is  an  ancient  cross, 
one  of  those  erected  at  the  halting-places  of  the 
funeral  of  Queen  £leanor,  on  its  passage  from 
Hardeby,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  town  is  that 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lower  orders,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  craft,  which  has  thriven  and  in- 
creased during  the  last  50  years,  without  being 
affected  by  the  various  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred within  that  period.  These  shoes  are  sent 
in  laige  quantities  to  London,  and  furnish  the 
chief  supply  of  the  shofw  that  deal  in  cheap, 
ready-made  shoes :  they  are,  also,  extensively  ex- 
ported, lieathcr  currying  and  saddler}'  are  car- 
ried on;  but  the  stocking  and  lace  trades,  once 
very^  considerable,  have  greatly  declined  since 
the  introduction  of  macliinery  at  Leicester  and 
Nottingham.  There  are  also  several  foundries, 
and  the  manufacture  of  light  brass  and  iron  work 
is  prosecuted  on  rather  an  extensive  scale.  Nor- 
thampton was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  large  posting 
business,  which  the  opebing  of  railways  has  gone 
far  to  annihilate.  She  is  now  united  by  railway 
with  Peterborough  and  the  lines  leading  to  Lin- 
colnshire and  York  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Blisworth  station  of  the  Great  North  Western  rail- 
way on  the  other.  The  latter  brings  her  within 
little  more  than  two  hours'  distance  of  London, 
and  the  facility  of  intercourse  thence  arising  has 
more  than  indemnified  her  the  loss  of  the  posting 
business.  The  Ncn,  also,  and  the  numerous  canals 
tiniting  with  that  river,  give  to  Northampton  the 
advaiitage  of  a  water  communication  with  the 
German  Ocean,  London,  Liverpool,  Mandiester, 
and  BristoL 

Northampton  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  has 
received  several  royal  charters,  the  last  being 
f;rantcd  in  the  86th  George  III.  By  the  Mun. 
Keform  Act  it  has  been  divided  into  8  wards,  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors ;  having  also  a  commission  of  the 
peace  under  a  recorder,  and  a  court  of  record  for 
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ci\nl  suits.  The  assizes  for  the  co.  arc  held  here 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  quarter  sessions  in 
Jan.,  April,  July,  and  Oct.  The  bor.  has  sent 
two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. ;  the  right  of  voting,  previous!}'  to  the 
lieform  Act,  being  in  inhabitant-householders 
occupying  a  distinct  dwelling  for  six  months  pre- 
viously to  the  election,  and  not  having  received 
alms  for  twelve  months.  The  electoral  limits 
were  left  untouched  by  the  Botmdary  Act,  and 
in  1865  had  2,717  reg.  electors.  Northampton  is 
likewise  the  principal  polling-place  and  election 
town  for  the  S.  div.  of  the  co.  A  large  cattle 
market  is  held  every  Saturday,  and  there  are 
smaller  markets  on  two  other  days.  Exten- 
sive horse  and  cattle  fairs,  attended  by  jobljcrs 
from  all  parts  of  England,  Feb.  20,  Apnl  6,  May 
4,  and  Aug.  5. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  North-Hamtune, 
which,  according  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  had 
then  only  40  burgesses,  was  given  bv  William  I. 
to  Simon  St.  liz,  who  built  a  castle  here  (now 
marked  only  by  an  earth-mound,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  present  town).  Numerous  SAniods  and  par- 
liaments met  here  during  the  succeeding  reigns, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  Nor- 
thampton was  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  a  mint.  In  the  reign  of  Hcnr}'  IIL  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  univer»ity  here, 
consisting  of  emigrant  students  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  but,  though  the  scheme  was  at  first 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  a  mandate  was  after- 
wards issued  to  compel  the  students  to  return  to 
their  old  seminaries,  and  to  forbid  the  continuance 
of  the  establishment.  In  the  wars  of  the  lio8o<, 
its  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
(fought  10th  July,  1460),  between  Henry  VI. 
and  the  Earl  of  March  (afterwards  Edward  lY.) 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner. In  1642  the  town  was  seized  by  Lonl 
Brooke,  who  fortified  it  for  the  parliament.  In 
1663,  Northampton  suifere<l  greatly  from  a  fiood, 
and  in  1676  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  h»j<.s 
of  property  being  estimated  at  150,000/!.  To  this 
calamity,  however,  may  be  attributed  the  in- 
creased width  and  re^ar  arrangement  of  the 
streets,  for  which  it  is  remarkable  above  most 
otlier  provincial  towns. 

Northampton  has  been  long  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  life  insurance  from  the  circumstance  of 
Dr.  Price  having  founded  his  famous  table  of  the 
rate  of  mortality  on  the  register  of  the  deaths  in 
the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  this  town.  But  this 
table  was  far  from  being  accurate  at  the  time 
when  it  was  framed,  and  is  now  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  And  though  it  had  represented  the  mor- 
tality in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  ()uite  correctly, 
that  was  much  too  narrow  a  basb  to  be  taken 
for  a  representation  of  the  average  mortality  of 
England. 

NORTHFLEET.    See  Gravesend. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  marit.  co.  of  Eng- 
land, being  the  most  northerly  of  the  kingdom, 
having  N.  a  small  detached  portion  of  Durham, 
by  which  it  is  separated  firom  Scotland,  E.  the 
German  Ocean,  S.  Durham,  and  W.  Cumberland, 
and  the  cos.  of  Roxbuigh  and  Berwick,  in  Scot- 
land. Area,  1,249,299  acres,  of  which  about  800,000 
are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
It  exhibits  every  variety  of  surface  and  soiL    It 
is  divided  from  Scotland  and  Cumberland  by  the 
Cheviot  Hills  and  a  portion  of  the  Pennine,  or 
great  central  range  of  mountains,  which  stretch 
out  into  extensive  moors,  and  cover  a  laige  por- 
tion of  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.  with  tlieir  ramifica- 
tions.   There  are,  however,  very  extensive  tracts 
of  low  land  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  vales  of 
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the  Coqnct,  Tync,  and  othelr  rivers,  Uie  soil  of 
which  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  8tron<i;  clay 
loam,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  Cheviot  Hills  are 
mostly  covered  with  fine  verdure,  affording  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  the  f>cculiar  and  valuable  breed 
«f  sheep,  called  by  their  name,  and  now  so  widely 
diffiuied;  but  the  mountains  and  their  offsets  be- 
luujiring  to  the  Pennine  ran^e  are  mostly  covered 
with  peat  earth;  and  are  bleak,  dreary,  covered 
with  heath,  and  intersperBed  with  swampy  mo- 
rasses. Tlie  climate  varies  with  the  elevation 
and  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  alon^i:  the  coast  and 
in  the  vales  it  is  dry  and  early.  Northumberland 
is  distin^iAhe<l  by  its  improvements,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  counties  of  the  empire. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  the  principal  com  crtfps;  but 
liarley,  beans,  and  peaa  are,  also,  extensively 
raised.  Turnips  arc  an  important  crop  in  Uie 
coast  district;  they  arc  universally  drilled,  and 
their  culture  is  nowhere  better  understood.  Cattle 
arc  of  various  bree<is ;  but  the  improved  short- 
horns are  now,  perhaps,  the  greatest  favourites. 
Estates  of  all  sixes,  but  mostly  large.  Farms, 
alM3,  large,  and  their  occupiers  distinguished  by 
their  sufierior  intelligence  and  enterprise.  Farms 
mostly  held  on  leases,  varying  from  7  to  14  and 
21  years.  Farm-houses  and  cottages  good.  With 
the  exception  of  thorn  carried  on  at  Newcastle 
(which  see),  manufactures  are  of  little  importance. 
I'it-coal  forms  the  staple  produce  of  Nortlmmber- 
land,  and  is  raised  and  shipped  in  vast  quantities 
from  the  Tyue,  for  the  supply  of  London  and 
other  ports  on  the  E.  coast,  and  for  exportation. 
The  pitmen,  who  arc  a  numerous  and  important 
class,  receive  wages  varying  from  15«.  to  25«.  a 
week,  and  are  honourably  distinguished  among 
the  working  classes  bv  their  8U])erior  comforts 
and  enjoyments.  Their  houses  are  generally  clean, 
roomy,  and  well  furnished;  thcv  live  well,  are 
but  little  influenced  by  political  agitation,  and 
arc  more  orderly  and  decidedly  less  addicted  to 
anient  spirits,  cock-fighting,  and  such  like  de- 
moralising sports,  than  they  were  60  years  ago. 
Exclusive  of  its  coal,  Northumberland  has  mines 
oi*  lead  and  iron,  and  abundant  supplies  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone ;  the  quarries  of  the  latter  at 
Gateshead  Fell  supplying  the  '  Newcastle  grind- 
stones,' famous  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  TjTie,  Coquet,  Alne,  Blyth,  Wansbeck, 
and  Till.  Principal  towns,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth, 
N.  Shields,  and  Morpeth.  It  returns  (including 
IJcrwick)  10  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  via.  4  for  the 
CO.,  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Berwick  and  Newcattle, 
and  I  each  for  Morpeth  and  Tynemouth.  Keg. 
c'lectors  for  the  co.  8,619  in  1865,  being  3,108  for 
the  northern  and  5,511  for  the  southern  division. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  55,565  inhab. 
houses,  and  343,025  inhab.;  while, in  1841,  it  had 
48,710  inhab.  houses,  and  250,278  inhab. 

NOUTllWICII,  a  market  town  and  township  of 
England,  par.  of  Great  Budworth,  hund.  of  its  own 
name,  co.  Chester,  on  the  Weaver,  16^  m.  ENE. 
Chester,  and  155  m.  NW.  London.  Area  of  town- 
ship 200  acres.  Pop.  1,190  in  1861.  It  has  an 
antiquated  apfiearance,  with  badly  paved  streets. 
The  churcli,  wliich  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Great 
Budworth,  is  a  laige  building,  with  a  semicircular 
choir,  remarkable  for  the  curious  decorations  on 
the  roof  of  tlR»  nave.  There  arc  places  of  worship, 
also,  for  Weslcyan  Methodists  and  Independents, 
•with  attached  Sunday  schools  A  grammar  school 
was  founded  in  1558 :  it  is  handsomely  endowed, 
and  the  government  is  vested  in  12  trustees,  who 
appoint  both  the  masters  and  the  free  scholars. 
Tlierc  Ls  also,  a  charity  school  for  12  poor  children. 
Nofthwich  is  one  of  the  wichea  or  salt  towns  of 
Cheshire,  and  vast  quantities  of  salt  aic  annually 
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produced  in  the  town  and  its  vidnity.  The  salt 
mines  are  verj'  extensive ;  they  have  been  vmra'^jt 
since  1670 ;  and  the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  fnun 
them  is  greater,  prol>ably,  than  is  obtained  ip«m 
any  other  salt  mines  in  the  worid.  In  it«^>liJ 
state,  when  dug  from  the  mines,  the  Fslt  v>  in  t 
sufficiently  pure  for  use,  and  is  sent  to  Frwfchara 
and  other  places  on  the  S.  aide  the  Mersey,  wht-a- 
it  is  refined,  by  being  dissolved  in  sea-water. 
and  aftem-ards  separated  by  evaporation  an! 
ciTStAllisation.  By  far  the  largest  quantity,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  salt  now  produced  in  (jheshire  b^  «•'►- 
tained  from  the  brine  springs.  The  brine  i^  lii^c 
pumped  up,  principally  bv  means  of  sU-tm- 
engines,  fn>m  very  deep  wells,  and  is  coUecteil  in 
reservoirs,  where  it  is  sometimes  saturatcil  ^r 
strengthened  by  an  admixture  of  crushed  n>cV.- 
salU  The  business  has  greatly^  increased  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Am-: 
300,000  tons  are  annually  produced  in  Northwi<  b 
and  its  vicinity.  A  considerable  number  of  tk- 
inhab.  are  also  employed  in  the  cotton  manafit- 
ture.  It  has  ever}'  facility  for  wat»-carriaf;e  by 
its  position  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Naxigation.  anl 
it  is  close  to  the  Grand  Junction  railway.  It  ^ 
one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  tbc  X. 
di  V.  of  Cheshire.  Markets  on  Friday ;  a  Utrge  cat  li*.- 
fair,  April  10 ;  other  fairs,  Aug.  2  and  Dec  6. 

NORWAY  ^orw.  Aorge,  Germ.  A'cirr««.a 
country  of  N.  Europe,  fonning  the  W.  portion  >4 
the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  at  prenc: 
united  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  It  extends,  in- 
cluding Norwegian  Lapland,  between  the  5Htb  ai-l 
71st  dega.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  5th  and  31:4  of  fc. 
long. ;  having  £.  Russian  Lapland  and  Swedeo.  >. 
the  Skaggerrack,  separating  it  from  Denmark.  stA 
W\andN.  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  ai  1 
Arctic  Oceans.  Its  entire  length,  from  the  Naze, 
its  most  S.  promontory,  to  the  North  Cape,  i-*  cf- 
wards  of  1,100  m.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly :  u 
Norrland,  near  its  N,  extremity,  it  may  avir^T 
about  50  m. ;  but  towards  the  8.  it  Lh  as  minh  :  ^ 
250  m.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  sevcnt'--  •: 
provinces,  or  amts,  of  the  following  area  ai>. 
population,  in  1850  and  1860 : — 


Amu 

Sq.  nllin 

Papi  la  ISaO 

"rof.M:*'-^ 

Bmaalehucns     .    . 

1,570 

73,622 

84.41': 

Aggcrshuiis  .    .    . 

1,898 

109.432 

9i,*>I 

Hedemarkcn     .    . 

9,A39 

87.118 

imx*' 

Christians    .    .    • 

9,441 

102,730 

115.143 

Buskemd .... 

4,798 

83.918 

9i)AU 

Jarlfberg  and     ) 
Lourwig    .    .  } 

868 

63,070 

7X3S 

Brodsberg     .    .    . 

fi,S74 

72JB91 

76.'.i< 

Kcdcnaes      .    .    . 

4,266 

53.932 

«9.11i 

Hondal     .... 

2.046 

61,918 

«:.:  r-* 

BtAvanger     .    .    . 

3,814 

78,210 

»i/^ 

South  Bergenhnns 

6.300 

116,989 

IW.T'  - 

North  Bergenhuus 

7,533 

77,978 

81. 4''' 

Ilom$i(lal  .... 

S,948 

81,314 

9P.2^' 

Sooth  Trondhjem . 

7,111 

89,329 

9K.i.> 

North  Trondhjem . 

8,689 

66.570 

74.-: 

Nordlands    .    .    . 

15.087 

65.512 

':,■< 

Finmarken  .    .    . 
Total  .    .    . 

• 

27,5116 
121,807 

43,938 
1,328,471 

&i,"Vi 

1.433,r»i 

PhymcaJ  Geoffraphy, — ^The  chief  physical  d»- 
racteristics  of  Norway  are  its  JjthU  ioA  Jj^'- 
the  first  being  lofty  mountain  pfat«aox  in  tiie  ir^ 
terior,  and  the  seccmd  deep  indentations  or  ant  5 1 ' 
the  sea  all  round  the  coast.  Nearly  the  whole  -f 
the  country  is  covered  with  mountains.  The  mam 
chain,  called  the  KiOlen  (or  keel),  fonns  the  bsc 
of  separation  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  ^^ 
S.  as  lat,  63<^;  but  thenceforward  it  tends  i4>  *• 
SW.,  under  the  namc<4  of  DoATi^fjelil,  and  Ian.-- 
fjeld,  forming  the  watershed  between  tlic  ritt'^ 
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flowinn*  into  the  Skii|;errack  on  the  S£.,  and  the 
North^Sea  and  Atlantic  on  the  W.  Many  of  the 
korwegian  mountains  rwe  to  from  (5,(^00  to  8,0U0 
ft  alx^ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  8necha'tta 
(lat,  62°  3o ,  lo>»g.  *J°  'i^Oi  S,120  ft.  in  height,  has 
been  long  cons"*^*^  '**®  ^^^  elevated  point  of 
land  •  but  it  is  ^^^  supposed  that  the  Hurungcr 
Field'  in  the  pro^'-  Bergen,  overt«)ps  the  fonner  by 
at  least  7(K)  ft.  '^^®  Fjords  have  been  sometimes 
compared  to  the  St-'ottish  /Wt/«;  but  they  are 
gonerallv  smaller  than  the  ktter,  and  rather  re- 
semble the  Scottish  salt-water  hchM.  They  are 
most  numerous  on  the  W..  coast,  where  the  &ogne 
and  Hanlanger  Fjords,  ^,^^»^'^"'.  continuations, 
stretch  inland  for  it  least  100  m.  m  a  direct  hne, 
and  are  of  the  greatest  u»e  as  means  of  communi- 
cation, Norway  has  numerous  nvers,  some  of 
which,  as  the  (Slommen,  Lopgen,  and  Drammen 
Nid,  all  taking  a  SSE.  direction,  we  of  Urge  sixe ; 
but  their  courses  are  so  be8«t  with  cataract^  that 
thev  are  of  Uttlc  service  f?5  navigation.  Lakes 
are  numerous  in  the  E.  half  of  the  country,  but 
none  of  them  can  be  compare^  m  respect  of  extent 
to  the  lakes  of  Sweden.  The  W.  coast  is  lined  in 
its  entire  extent  by  a  vast  number  of  islands.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Loflbden  group,  "^he 
shores  of  Norway  (like  the  W.  coast  of  almost  all 
ct>untiies  in  high  latitudes)  are  iron-bound,  and 
difficult  of  access ;  and  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Loffodcn  Isles  is  the  celebrated  Maelstrom,  which 
inspires  the  Norwegian  fishermen  with  as  much 
terror  as  Charybdis  did  the  ancient  navigators  of 
the  Mediterranean;  and,  perhaps,  with  more  reason. 

Geology, — ^The  formations  ot  Norway  are  for  the 
most  part  primary.  The  mountains  were  long 
supposed  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  granite, 
but  in  reality  this  rock  is  far  from  common.  The 
most  abundant  rock  is  gneiss;  next  to  which, 
though  by  no  means  so  widely  diffused,  is  mica 
slate,  resting  upon  and  alternating  with  the  gneiss ; 
and  in  beds  suboidinato  to  both,  are  limestone, 
quartz,  and  hornblende.  UiK>n  the  high  table 
lands,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  blocks  of  a 
conglomerate  rock,  in  which  pebbles  of  quartz, 
fc'ldfipar,  and  other  cr^'stalILsed  sul)Stances  are  em- 
bedded, and  which,  being  smooth  and  rounded, 
have  e\'idently  been,  during  a  remote  but  length- 
ened period,  subject  to  violent  friction.  (Mr. 
Lyell  (Princip.  of  (Jeologj',  i.  33G)  denies  the  oc- 
currence of  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  in  the 
Scandinavian  peniimula ;  but  his  opinion,  though 
entitled  to  great  weight,  differs  from  the  state- 
ments of  some  recent  travellers,  from  which  it 
would  se€m  that  earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent, 
and  that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  country, 
especially  of  its  fjords,  almost  demonstrates  that 
it  has  at  a  distant  period  been  upheaved  by 
volcanic  action.  (See  Laing*s  Nonray,  pp.  75, 
76-114.) 

The  climate  must,  of  course,  YBty  greatly,  ac- 
coniing  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  as  well 
as  the  difference  of  latitude;  but  generally  the 
summers  are  short,  and  the  changes  sudden  and 
extreme.  From  lat  58°  to  59°  the  average  temp, 
is  about  450  Fahr.;  and  there  is  no  constant  snow- 
region.  The  same  v^etables  and  fruits  grow  as  in 
England,  except  apricots  and  peaches.  Beech 
woods  cease  at  olR  From  590  to  6(JO  the  average 
temp,  is  about  44^  Fahr. :  all  kinds  of  grain  grow 
here  on  the  best  soils,  and  the  same  fniit  trees  as 
before,  but  at  60^  the  plum  ceases  to  ripen.  From 
60°  to  6 10  the  average  temp,  on  the  coast  is  43® ; 
in  the  interior,  41^.  In  this  division  the  pine  and 
Norway  fir  become  the  predominant  forest  trees, 
with  bireh,  hazel,  and  aspen.  The  elm  ceases; 
and  beyond  01°  the  oak  is  not  seen  in  perfection. 
The  pnncipal  cropB  arc  rye,  oats,  iiax,  oud  hemp; 
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but  wheat  ripens  in  favourable  situations.  Be- 
tween 61°  and  62°,  the  average  temp,  is  ab'iir. 
4()<5;  all  the  common  fmits  still  ripen;  as  \\\A 
wheat,  in  certain  places;  but  this  grain  is  vtr\* 
precarious  and  little  cultivated.  N.  of  G'io  the  a>"h 
IS  scarcely  seen.  The  region  between  62°  and  iy:P 
comj)rises  the  highest  land  in  the  country-,  an<l  . 
the  upper  5,000  a.  of  the  Dooue  Fjeld  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  average  temp,  of  tlio 
valleys  in  this  zone  is  about  39°  Fahr.  Beyond 
630,  peas  begin  to  be  precarious,  cabbage  ceases  to 
come  to  perfection,  flax  Hcarcely  rijMjns,  and  wheat 
is  not  seen,  except  near  the  sea  coa«t  in  small 
quantities;  but  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  birch, 
mountain  ash,  and  aspen  flourish.  From  (KP  to 
04,  the  hardier  fniits  npen  in  sheltered  situations 
only,  and  oats  Ijegin  to  l)e  a  precarious  crop.  From 
640  to  65°,  rye,  oats,  and  barlev  ripen ;  but  beyom! 
650,  neither  oats  nor  any  fruit,  except  currants, 
succeed ;  and  the  pine  begins  to  degenerate. 

Stoves  begin  to  be  liglitcd  in  Christiania  in  the 
middle  of  Sept.,  and  cannot  be  dis|)enscd  with*  till 
the  middle  of  May;  the  summer  then  advances 
rapidly,  and  the  thermometer,  in  July,  oflen  ri.-jos 
at  noon  to  above  80°  Fahr. ;  but  the  heats  are  of 
short  duration,  frosts  frequently  occulting  in  tho 
latter  end  of  August.  The  W.  coast,  though  pro- 
verbially rainy  and  damp,  is  not  unhealthy:  in 
the  interior,  \he  atmosphere  is  usually  dry  ami 
bracing.  In  some  places  vegetation  is  so  quick 
that  the  com  is  sown  and  cut  within  six  weeks. 

Land  and  Agriculture, — Norway  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  and  ])astoral  country.  In  1855,  of  a 
total  male  population  of  585,381,  of  whom  434,207 
were  above  ten  years  of  age,  309,000  were  connected 
with  agriculture,  either  as  proprietors,  farmers,  or 
farm-servants.  Only  about  100th  part  of  the  entire 
surface  is  under  culture,  or  otherwise  productive. 
As  Norway  is  a  country  where  the  feudal  system 
was  never  established,  the  land  is  mostly  the  pnv- 
perty  of  those  who  cultivate  it.  Such  land  is 
termed  udai^  a  word  in  its  origin  probably  tho 
same  with  the  German  wonl  adel^  or  noble,  sinco 
it  carries  an  equivalent  meaning  in  all  its  applica- 
tions. Udal  land  is  noble  land,  held  from  or  under 
no  superior,  not  even  the  king ;  but  by  the  same 
right  by  which  the  crown  itself  is  held.  It  is  pos- 
ses-sctl,  consequently,  without  charter,  and  is  not 
subject  to  fines,  escheats,  forfeitures,  nor  personal 
suit  or  service ;  nor  to  any  of  the  burdens  affecting 
land  held  by  feudal  tenure  direct  fVom  the  sove- 
reign, or  from  his  sup>erioT  vassal.  The  succc&iion 
to  kmd  is  not  vested  in  the  eldest  male  heir.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  kindred  of  the  udalman  in 
possession  are  what  is  called  odehbaam  to  his  land, 
and  have,  in  order  of  consanguinity,  a  certain  in- 
terest in  it,  called  odeUlnuxm  ret.  Hence,  if  tho 
udalman  in  posscssiim  should  sell  or  alienate  hU 
land,  the  next  of  kin  is  entitled  to  redeem  it  on 
repaying  the  purchase  money ;  and  if  he  should  do- 
chne  to  do  so,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  one  next  him 
to  claim  his  odcl»baam  ret.  Formerly  the  power 
to  redeem  estates  was  unlimited  in  i)oint  of  time ; 
but  as  a  power  of  this  sort,  by  rendering  tho 
title  of  the  occupier  insecure,  prevented  him  from 
making  any  improvements,  the  right  of  redemfH 
tion  has  latterly  been  limited  to  within  5  years  of 
the  sale :  and  it  has  also  been  ordered  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  be  indemnified  for  his  improvements. 

Farms  generally  consist  of  8  divisions ;  the  in- 
field, or  acres  enclosed  for  the  crops  and  best  hny ; 
the  mark,  or  outfield,  also  enclosed  for  pasturing 
the  cattle ;  and  the  sealer,  a  tract  of  unmeasured 
grass  land,  which  is  sometimes  80  or  40  m.  dis- 
tant ;  and  on  whicli  chalets  are  erected,  and  tho 
cattle  arc  pastured  for  8  or  4  months  in  summer. 
A  farm  of  average  size  comprises  about  290  acres, 
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exclusive  of  the  seater.    Of  this  extent,  148  acres, 
compriMing  the  in -field,  are  commonly  cleared: 
only  about  one-thinl,  however,  yields  com  and 
potatoes,  the  remainder  being  always  in  grass  for 
hay.    The  out-field  is  usually  half  cleared,  being 
fenced  off  and  ploughed  in  patches ;  and  it  is  in 
this  division  that  the  housemen  or  cottiers,  paj'ing 
from  3  to  4  dolls,  each  of  rent,  and  working  at 
about  8  skillings  (3rf.)  a  day,  with  their  food,  have 
their  houses  and  their  fenced  pieces  of  land.    The 
accommodations  for  the  cattle  are  very  good,  the 
cow-house  being  floored  with  timber,  and  lighted 
by  glass  windows :  the  cows  are  tended  by  a  woman. 
Almost  all  the  houses  are  of  wood :  they  are  gene- 
rally comfortable ;  and  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  constructed,  there  is  but  little 
difl'erence  between  the  residence  of  a  public  func- 
tionary, a  clerg>'man,  or  a  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
|>crty,  and  that  of  a  bond  or  peasant  proprietor. 
The  division  of  property  among  children  prevents 
the  erection  of  any  splendid  mansions,  or  any  thing 
more  expensive  than  is  proportioned  to  the  pro- 
perty upon  which  it  stands. 

Except  in  a  few  favoured  spots  the  arable  land 
ij*,  generally  speaking,  sandy  and  poor.  Hence,  if 
a  few  days  of  warm  sunshine  succeed  each  other 
without  rain,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  the  roots  of  the  com  and  grass  are 
apt  to  be  burned  up.  In  autumn,  on  the  contrary, 
the  decreased  warmth  prevents  the  com  from  ripen- 
ing, and  not  imusually,  even  in  favourable  seasons, 
it  is  injured  by  \dolent  autumnal  rains.  There  are 
mostly  several  nights  about  the  end  of  August,  dis- 
tinguLshed  by  the  name  of  iron  nights,  on  account 
of  their  sometimes  blasting  the  promise  of  the 
fairest  harvests.  The  crops  are,  in  consequence, 
extremely  precarious.  Even  in  the  best  years  a 
considerable  supply  of  com  has  to  be  imported ;  and 
in  bad  years  the  inhabs.,  especially  in  Uie  interior, 
have  to  sustain  the  greatest  privations. 

In  addition  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
soil  and  climate  the  peasantry  are  said  to  be  de- 
ficient in  industry,  and  wedded  to  routine  practices ; 
and  a  considerable  influence  ia  also  ascribed,  in  the 
production  of  dearths,  to  the  great  consumption 
of  corn  in  distilleries.  However,  the  latter  com- 
plaint seems  without  foundation.  The  demand 
for  com  for  distillation  makes,  no  doubt,  a  greater 
quantity  be  sown  in  ordinary  years  than  if  it  were 
proliibited ;  so  that  in  bad  years,  when  distillation 
almost  wholly  ceiwes,  there  is  a  greater  supply  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  people.  Rye  is  the 
crop  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  next  to  it 
oats,  flax,  and  potatoes.  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  are  usually  made  by  the  peasants 
themselves,  are  better  than  could,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  expected ;  even  thrashing  machines 
are  pretty  common. 

All  over  Norway  there  are  com  magazines,  to 
which  the  farmers  may  send  their  surplus  produce, 
and  whence,  also,  tliey  may  be  supplied  with  loans 
of  com;  the  depositors  receiving  at  the  rate  of 
12^  per  cent,  of  mcrease  on  the  com  deposited  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  the  borrowers  replacing  the 
quantities  advanced  at  the  expiration  of  the  same 
period,  with  2o  per  cent  increase.  These  deposi- 
tories arc  found  to  be  useful  in  consequence  of  the 
Gx  treme  precariousness  of  the  crops,  lue  difference 
between  the  increase  allowed  in  the  com  received 
and  that  chai^ged  on  the  com  given  out,  pa}^  the  ex- 
penses. In  the  north,  and  even  in  other  parts,  in 
vcars  of  scarcity,  the  inner  rind  of  the  fir  tree, 
kiln-dried  and  ground,  is  used,  together  with  corn 
meal,  for  bread.  Some  travellers  have  denied  this 
fact ;  but,  as  it  seems,  for  no  sufficient  reason.  The 
inner  rind  next  the  wood  is  taken  off  in  flakes,  like 
foolscap  paper,  steeped  in  warm  water,  and  hung 


to  dry  in  the  sun.  When  dry  it  is  poanded  in 
small  pieces,  mixed  with  com,  and  ground  oc  the 
hand-mill.  The  extended  cultivation  of  thepotaU-s 
since  the  peace,  has  probably  placed  the  inhales, 
of  the  lower  country  beyond  the  necessity  erf  gene- 
rally using  it ;  but  those  in  the  higher  parts  ii5e 
it,  more  or  less,  every  year. '  It  ia  not  unpalatable, 
but  is  costly. 

The  most  profitable  branch  of  mral  industry  is 
cattle  breeding.    The  cattle  are  small  in  the  bmie, 
thin  skinned,  usually  red  or  white,  and  obviously  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  common  unimproved  breed 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany.    The  cows  give 
excellent  milk,  and  daily  produce  entens  largely 
in  to  the  food  of  every  family.    Goats  are  a  favourite 
stock,  and  on  every  farm  they  appear  more  nume- 
rous than  sheep.    Hogs  are  not  numeroos.    The 
horses  are,  in  general,  inferior  to  those  of  Sweden. 
The  real  Norwegian  pony,  however,  met  with  in 
the  N.  of  the  country,  is  an  admirable  litUe  animal, 
fast  going,  hardy,  and  fit  for  a  great  deal  of  woik. 
A  few  are  occasionally  imported  into  Scotland. 
The  live  stock  suffers  froquentl3'  from  woItcs  and 
bears,  the  hunting  of  both  of  which  is  actively 
pursued ;  but  that  of  the  latter  not  so  muidi  as  for- 
merly, the  price  of  bear  skins  having  greatly  fidleo. 
The  elk,  and  many  kinds  of  ^ame,  are  found;  and 
in  the  N.  large  herds  of  reindeer  constitute  the 
dbief  wealth  of  the  Laplanders.    Aquatic  birds  are 
so  abundant,  that  the  search  after  their  eggs  occu- 
pies a  laiige  share  of  the  attention  of  the  innalw^  fj€ 
the  coast. 

From  the  want  of  markets,  and  of  other  facilities 
for  commerce,  the  Norwegian  farmer  is  seldom 
able  to  convert  his  surplus  produce  or  savings  into 
money.    His  object,  indeed,  b  not  to  raise  prwluce 
for  sfde,  but  to  supply  himself  with  the  various 
materials  required  for  the  food,  drink,  and  clothing 
of  hb  family.    The  food  of  the  labouros  who  work 
for  gentlemen  or  large  farmers,  consists  of  black 
rye  bread  and  salted  butter  or  cheese,  for  break- 
fast ;  and  boiled  barl^  and  a  hprring,  or  some 
other  fish,  with  beer,  for  dinner.    Once  a  week, 
and  sometimes  twice,  they  have  fresh  meat.    The 
common  people  live  nearly  in  the  same  way,  only 
not  quite  so  well ;  and  some  who  have  large  fami- 
lies are  often  in  great  distress.    The  labourers  get 
firequently  at  their  meals  an  allowance  of  home- 
made potato  or  com  spirit.    The  latter  article  a 
especiaUy  abundant,  bemg  distilled,  without  lot  or 
hindrance,  on  every  farm.    Great  quantities  arc 
drunk,  its  price  bemg  only  about  14dl  a  gallon. 
The  farm  hdwurers,  called  housemen,  live  in  cot- 
tages on  the  mark  or  outfield,  at  a  fixed  rent  for 
2  uves,  under  the  obligation  of  furmshing  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work  on  the  main  taim,  at  a 
certain  rate  of  wages.    A  system  in  some  respects 
similar  prevails  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated 
districts  of  Scotland,  but  the  Norw^ian  houseman 
is  better  off  than  the  Scottish  married  farm  ser- 
vant.   Land  being  of  less  value  in  Nonrray,  the 
houseman  has  more  of  it ;  in  fact,  it  constitutes  a 
complete  little  farm,  keeping  generally  2  cows 
and  some  sheep,  and  producing  a  full  subsistence 
for  a  family.    The  law  of  the  country  has  espe- 
cially favoiured  the  class  of  housemen.    In  defsAilt 
of  a  written  agreement  regutered  in  the  par.  court, 
the  houseman  is  presumed  to  hold  his  possession 
for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife,  at  the  rent 
last  paid  by  him.    He  may  give  up  his  land  and 
remove,  on  giving  6  months'  notice,  before  the 
ordinary  term,  and  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  the 
buildings  put  up  at  his  own  expense,  which  he 
may  have  left ;  but  the  landlord  cannot  remove 
him  or  his  widow,  so  long  as  the  stipulated  rent 
and  work  are  paid. 
fMertes.— Above  the  parallel  of  lat.  65P,  agri- 
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cultiure  and  cattle  rearing  cease  to  be  the  primary 
occupations  of  the  pop.  The  inhabs.  of  Norrland 
and  Finmark  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing;,  when  they 
arc  not  supported  on  the  produce  of  herds  of  rein- 
deer. The  Loffoden  IsUnds  are  the  principal  seats 
of  the  cod-fishery,  and  the  avcraf^e  value  of  the 
iish  caught  there  daring  the  winter  has  been  esti- 
mated at  86,5002.  The  winter  fishery  lasts  from 
Feb.  to  April ;  after  which  the  fishermen  are  either 
employed  by  the  Russian  merchants,  or  retire  to 
their  homes  to  begin  the  herring  fishery.  Besides 
these  general  fisheries,  in  every  fiord,  even  at  100 
m.  from  the  sea,  an  abundance  of  cod,  whiting, 
haddocks,  flonndeTs,  and  heoings  is  caught  daily 
for  use  and  for  sale,  bv  the  seafaring  peasantry. 

The  Forests  and  Mates  of  Norway  might  be  ren- 
dered two  of  the  principal  sources  of  national  wealth. 
F'ir  timber  and  deals  are  among  the  chief  exports. 
But  the  want  of  navigable  rivers,  canals,  and  roads 
occasions  great  difiSculties  in  the  conveyance  of 
timber  to  the  coast ;  for  it  is  only  during  the  spring 
thaws  that  the  rivers  or  torrents  are  deep  enough 
to  float  the  timber  down  to  the  fjords.  No  doubt, 
however,  were  the  timber  trade  of  this  eountn' 
placed  on  a  proper  footing,  by  doing  away  with 
the  impolitic  preference  given  to  American  timber, 
a  great  stimulns  would  be  given  to  its  importation 
from  Norway;  and  the  advantages  thence  arising 
would,  it  may  be  fairly  presum^  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  improved  means  for  supplving  the  ship- 
ping ports  with  timber  and  deals,  'fhe  manufac- 
ture of  the  latter  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry 
carried  on  in  the  country.  They  are  mostly  shipp<Ki 
from  Christiania  and  Drammen.  Their  forests  are 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  Norwegians, 
who  apply  their  products  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
puri)08ea.  Their  summum  bonum  seems  to  consist 
in  the  produce  of  the  fir.  This  affords  materials 
for  building  their  houses,  churches,  and  bridges — 
for  every  article  of  their  household  furniture — for 
constructing  sledges,  carts,  and  boats — besides  fuel 
for  their  hearths.  With  its  leaves  they  strew  their 
floors,  and  afterwards  bum  them,  and  collect  the 
ashes  for  maniure.  The  birch  affords,  in  its  leaves 
and  tender  twigs,  a  grateful  fodder  for  their  cattle, 
and  bark  for  covering  their  houses.  The  bark  of 
the  elm,  in  powder,  is  boiled  up  with  other  food  to 
fatten  hc^ :  sometimes  also,  as  already  stated,  it 
is  iLsed  in  the  composition  of  their  bread. 

No  coal  has  yet  been  worked  in  Norway;  bnt 
Iksrendish,  between  the  N.  Cape  and  Spitzbei^en, 
apiiears  to  consist  principally  of  tliat  mineral. 
S^me  is  occasionally  bt'ought  thence  by  Tromsoe 
and  Hammerfest  whalers;  and,  were  the  forests 
raised  to  their  due  importance  by  better  means  of 
conveyance,  it  is  probable  that  coal  might  be  sup- 
plied to  the  country  in  quantities  which  would 
render  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  for  fuel  in  a 
great  measure  superfluous.  The  iron  of  Norway, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  Sweden,  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  very  generally  found.  Copper  is 
found  at  Koraas;  and  near  Kongsbeig  a  silver 
mine,  which  has  been  vrrought  for  upwards  of  200 
years,  was,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  ac- 
counted the  richest  in  Europe.  In  1768  it  pro- 
duced ore  to  the  value  of  79,0002. :  it  has  since, 
however,  materially  declined.  Lead,  cobalt,  ar- 
senic, and  a  little  gold  are  met  with  in  various 
places.  At  Wal5e  is  a  salt  mine,  producing  about 
20,000  tons  a  year.  Alum,  asbestos,  marble,  slate, 
and  building  stone  are  among  the  other  mineral 
products. 

Manufactttres  are  almost  wholly  domestic,  the 
division  of  labour  being  carried  to  a  less  extent 
in  Norway  than  in  perhaps  any  other  European 
country.  The  bantler,  or  agricultural  peasantry, 
build  their  own  houses,  moke  their  own  cliairs, 


tables,  ploughs,  carts,  harness,  iron-work,  baskets, 
work,  and  wood-work ;  in  short,  except  the  window 
glass,  cast  iron  ware,  and  pottt-ry,  everything  about 
their  houses  is  of  their  own  make.  The  Norwegian 
peasant,  indeed,  unites  must  trades  in  his  oi^ii 
person,  his  principal  tool  for  executing  all  kijids 
of  work  in  wood  being  the  knife  he  carries  in  his 
girdle.  The  shoemaker  and  tailor  go  round  and 
cobble  and  sew  for  a  few  weeks  at  each  village, 
getting  their  maintenance,  and  being  commonly 
paid  over  or  above,  in  potatoes,  meal,  butter,  or 
other  produce.  Spinning-wheels  and  looms  are  at 
work  m  eveiy  cottage  and  house  in  the  country, 
the  fanners  and  country  people  spinning  their  own 
flax  and  wool,  and  weavmg  their  oim  linen  and 
woollen  clothes.  There  are  vexy  few  fabrics  of 
clothing  materials. 

Commerce, — The  forei^  trade  of  Norway  was 
formerly  far  more  extensive  than  at  present.  Cen- 
turies a^o  Bergen  and  Trondhjem  were  members 
of  the  If  anseatic  Association,  on  the  decline  of 
which  these  towns  retained,  and  still  hold  sepa- 
rately, the  same  privileges  they  enjoved  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  members  of  that  body, 
though  Christiansand  and  some  other  minor  towns 
have  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  obtaining 
a  share  of  the  commercial  monopoly.  The  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers  in  Norway  are  all  licensed 
buigesses  of  Deigcn,  Trondhjem,  or  other  privileged 
towns,  to  which  they  pav  a  certain  tax ;  and  each 
has  a  certain  tract  or  circle  belonging  to  his  factory, 
within  which  no  other  person  is  entitled  to  buy  or 
sell.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  conec, 
sugar,  tobacco,  com,  spices,  brandy,  wines,  and 
tea,  and  the  exports  of  fish,  timber,  and  other 
native  produce.  The  trade  6f  Norrland  and  Fin- 
mark  is,  however,  different  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  The  privileged  traders  do  not 
supply  the  inhabs.  of  these  provs.  with  necessaries, 
except  during  the  winter  fishing  season ;  and  as 
CO  other  Norwegian  dare  interfere,  the  trade  of 
these  provinces  is  now  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  whose  ships  have  been,  since 
1828,  allowed  admission,  free  of  duty,  into  every 
port  N.  of  Tromsoe, 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population  and 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and  other  means  of 
communication,  there  is  but  little  internal  trade. 
Even  in  the  largest  towns,  such  as  Christiania 
and  Trondhjem,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  strictly 
called  a  market.  It  is  extremely  difiicidt  to  get 
a  joint  of  fresh  meat,  and  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 
is  an  article  not  to  be  purchased  even  in  the  midst 
of  summer.  Fairs  are  held  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  that 
will  keep  arc  laid  in  at  these  times ;  and,  if  thia 
care  be  neglected,  great  inconveniences  are  suf- 
fered, as  scarcely  anything  is  to  be  bought  retail. 
Latterlv  some  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  faculties  of  interchange ;  but  still,  commercial 
intercourse  in  Norway  is  in  a  very  primitive  con-^* 
dition  compared  with  that  of  other  European 
countries. 

Wood,  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  forms 
the  staple  export  of  Norway,  The  quantity 
shipped  was  as  follows  in  the  three  years  1859-60 : 


In  1858 
1859 
1860 


731 ,024  loads 
724,8'i*i    „ 
778,068    „ 


Next  in  importance  to  the  commerce  in  wood 
arc  the  fisheries,  which  afford  the  second  staple 
commodity  of  export,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
employment  and  support  to  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation from  the  Naze  to  the  Warangerfiord,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  White  Sea.  The  fisheries  are 
divided  into  the  herring  fishci}',  which  uaually 
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commences  soon  after  the  new  year;  the  winter 
cod  fisher}'^,  which  likewise  commences  about  the 
cud  of  January;  and  the  Bpruig  and  summer 
iishery  along  the  coast  of  Finmark  to  the  White 
Sea.  *  The  herring  fishery  continues  for  about  two 
months.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  district 
between  the  Naze  and  the  headland  of  Stat,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  300  miles.  The  fish  are  generally 
caught  in  nets,  salted,  and  then  packed  in  barrels 
for  .exportation.  The  estimated  quantities  taken 
during  three  years  were : — 

1858  1859  1860 

Numl>er  of  Barrels  .  400,000  610,000  874,000 
Intimated  Value  to  the) 

Fishennen  in  Specie-  [  720,000     988,800      1,311,000 

(lalras     .        .        .     j 

The  number  of  boats  employed  annually  does 
not  greatly  vary.  In  18G0  there  were  2,632  boats, 
iMisides  2/6  vessels,  manned  together  by  13,786 
men,  with  46,216  nets,  and  employing  368  salteries, 
distributed  within  300  miles. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Norway  is  of  some  importance^ 

Of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  shipments 
from  Great  Britain  to  Norway  average  about 
120,000/.  yearly.  They  comprise  coffee,  cotton, 
hides,  indigo,  palm  oil,  sugar,  tea,  and  wine.  Of 
shipping,  a  larger  number  of  Norwegian  nation- 
ality entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  cargoes  in  1863  than  that  of  any  other 
foreign  countrj',  the  arrivals  in  1863  amounting 
to  3,360  ships,  with  an  aggregate  of  754,762  tons, 
ngauist  3,134  ships  and  659,591  tons  in  the  year 
1862. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  state  of 
the  commercial  marine  of  Norway  during  the  years 
1858-60  :— 


Number  of  Ships 
vA-grgrogatc  Tonnage 
li  umber  of  Crews    . 


1858 
C,784 
687,740 
83,713 


1859 
6,764 
697,.'}67 
34,130 


1860 
6,808 
694,.'>02 
33,936 


This  shows  an  increase  of  59,162  tons  during 
three  years.  The  commercial  marine  of  Norway 
in  1862  exceeded  in  amount  of  tonnage  that  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  together. 

Government  —  Though  Norway  is  under  the 
same  crown  with  Sweden,  she  is  no  more  con- 
nected with  that  country  than  Hanover  was  for- 
merly with  Gre&t  Britain.  The  constitution  differs 
from  tliat  of  Sweden  in  many  important  respects. 
The  Swedish  government  is  in  part  aristocratical ; 
that  of  Norway  is  an  hereditary  monarchy  with 
a  democratic  parliament  This,  wliich  is  called 
the  Storthingj  consists  of  a  certain  number  of 
members,  between  75  and  100 ;  about  one-tliird  of 
whom  are  returned  by  the  towns,  and  the  rest  by 
the  rural  districts.  Every  native  Norwegian  of 
25  yean  of  age,  who  is  a  burgess  of  any  town,  or 
possesses  property,  or  the  life-rent  of  buid  to  the 
value  of  30^,  is  entitled  to  elect  and  be  elected ; 
but  for  the  latter  privilege  he  must  not  be  less 
than  30  years  of  age ;  nor  an  officer  of  the  crown 
(which  has  no  representative  or  orean  in  the  Nor- 
wegian storthing) ;  and  he  must  have  resided  in 
Norway  for  10  years.  The  country  is  divided  into 
election  districts  and  sub-districts,  according  to 
their  pop.  The  mod«  of  election  is  double,  l^ing 
performed  through  the  intervention  of  election- 
men.  In  the  towns  one  election-man  is  chosen 
by  every  50  voters ;  in  the  rural  sub-districts  by 
everv  100  voters :  the  choosing  of  these  takes  place 
in  the  parish  church  at  the  end  of  every  third 
year.  The  election-men  afterwards  meet  at  the 
place  appointeil  for  the  district  or  provincial  elec- 
tion, and  there  choose  among  themselves,  or  from 
Among  the  otJier  qiuUified  voters  of  the  district, 


the  representatives  to  the  storthing,  in  the  pio- 
portion  of  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  election- 
men  for  the  towns,  and  one-tenth  of  those  for  the 
rural  sub-districts.  Substitutes  (being  tho»e  who 
have  the  next  number  of  votes)  take  Uie  places  of 
both  election-men  and  mems,  of  the  storthing,  in 
the  event  of  their  unavoidable  absence  from  duty. 
The  storthing  meets  for  three  months  once  in  three 
years,  mo  jure,  and  not  by  any  writ  from  the  king 
or  the  executive.  It  may  be  convened  at  other 
times,  but  in  that  case  it  can  pass  only  temponuy 
acts,  which  must  be  ratified  during  the  next  ordi- 
nary session,  otherwise  they  do  not  become  law. 
Each  storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing 
three  years ;  enacts,  repeals,  or  alters  1aw«  ;  opcais 
loans  on  the  credit  of  the  state ;  fixes  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue;  impeaches  and  tries  before 
a  section  of  its  own  bo(ly  all  state  ministers,  judges 
and  its  own  members.  The  storthing,  when  elected, 
divides  itself  into  two  houses.  One,  called  the  iajf- 
thing,  has  functions  corresponding  generally  to 
those  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  is  com- 
posed of  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  storthing ;  the  other  three-fourths 
constitute  the  odelathtng,  or  lower  house,  and  all 
proposed  enactments  must  originate  in  Uib  divi- 
sion, A  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses  usually 
becomes  law,  by  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  king. 
But  the  Norwegian  storthing  enjoys  a  right  which 
no  other  legislative  assembly  in  Europe  possesses. 
If  a  bill  pass  through  both  divisions  in  three  suc- 
cessive storthings,  on  the  third  occasion  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal  assent; 
this  right  was  exerted  when  the  r^orwc^ns 
abolished  their  hereditary  nobility  in  1821.  Each 
member  of  the  storthing  has  an  allowanoe  of  1| 
dollar  a  day  during  its  session. 

The  mode  of  assembling  the  people  in  the 
country  for  public  business  is  simple,  but  curiousi 
A  hudsdck,  or  message-staff,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  constable's  baton,  with  a  spike  at  one 
end,  is  made  hollow  to  hold  a  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  is  written  the  official  notice  to  meet,  with 
the  time,  place,  and  object.  This  is  delivered  from 
the  court-house  of  the  district  to.  the  nearest  house- 
holder, who  is  bound  by  law  to  carry  it,  within  a 
certain  time,  to  his  nearest  neighbour;  he  must 
transmit  it  to  the  next :  and  so  on.  If  the  owner 
b  not  at  home,  the  bearer  must  stick  it  *in  the 
house-father's  great  chair  by  the  fire-side; '  and  if 
the  door  is  locked  he  must  fasten  it  to  the  outside. 
He  who,  by  neglect  in  passing  the  budstick,  has 
prevented  others  from  attending,  pays  a  fine  for 
every  person  so  absent, 

JuMtice, — The  Norwegian  peasantry  were  never 
adscripti  gleba:,  subject  to  local  judicatOTiea,  as  in 
feudal  countries,  but  subordinate  only  to  the  gene- 
ral jurisdiction  of  the  country.  The  onall  kmga, 
expelled  in  the  ninth  century  by  Harold  Haarfager, 
seem  never  to  have  attained  the  powers  of  the 
great  feudal  lords  in  other  countries,  but  were  al- 
ways in  some  degree  dependent  npon  the  general 
ikingSf  or  courts,  of  the  people.  Tnal  by  jury  u 
a  very  ancient  institution  in  Norway ;  but  many 
of  the  details  in  the  administration  of  justice 
originated  with  the  Danes.  The  latter  instituted 
the  courts  of  mutual  agreement,  one  of  which 
exists  in  each  parish,  the  aibitrators  being  chosen 
by  the  householders  every  third  year,  Norway  is 
divided,  for  legal  purposes,  into  4  st^s  and'  64 
aarenahriveries.  In  each  of  the  latter  divisions  is 
a  legal  court,  which  sits  once  a  quarter,  and  in 
which  the  sorcnshriver,  who  presides,  has  only  a 
vote  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  a  majority  of  whom 
decides  the  case.  The  ttiJU  amtM,  consisting  each 
of  three  judges,  with  assessors,  and  establi^ed  in 
the  chiei  town  of  each  sHft,  are  the  courts  o^ 
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appeal  from  the  foregoing.  The  hoiette-retj  in  I 
Chriatiatiia,  composed  of  a  president  and  eif^ht 
iu««e»»ois,  is  the  highest  court,  and  one  of  final 
resort.  The  special  courts  are  the  rig»-rttj  or  lag- 
ttiing,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  military  tribuniUs. 
Judges  are  responsible  in  damages  for  their  deci- 
sions. Capital  punishment  has  been  abolished; 
slavery  in  chains,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
being  the  ordinary  sentence  for  all  kinds  of  crimes. 
The  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  but  much  cere- 
TQony  still  remains  in  the  forms  of  worship.  Nor- 
way is  divided  into  6  bishoprics  and  336  parishes ; 
the  latter  divisions  are  very  extensive,  but  several 
arc  frequently  under  the  cure  of  one  priest.  The 
iuctinies  of  the  par.  priests  amount  to  from  800  to 
1,G00  dolls.,  those  of  the  bishops  to  4,000  dolls,  a 
year.  The  former  are  paid  by  means  of  rents 
from  glebe  lands,  a  small  tithe  of  com  from  each 
farm,  or  of  fish  in  some  parts,  and  fees,  and 
other  unfixed  sources  of  revenue.  There  are  no 
dissenters;  all  sects  of  Cluristians  are,  however, 
tolerated,  but  Jews  are  excluded  from  settling  in 
Norway. 

About  one-seventh  part  of  the  pop.  are  receiving 
pubbc  inUntctiom,  Schoolmasteni  are  settled  in 
each  parish,  who  live  either  in  fixed  residences,  or 
move  at  stated  intervals  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  who  frequently  attend  different  schools,  de- 
A'oting  one  day  only  in  the  week  to  each.  They 
are  paid  by  a  small  tax  levied  on  householders, 
besides  a  personal  payment  from  each  scholar, 
amounting,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  servants,  to 
about  8  skills.,  or  half  a  day's  wages  in  the  year. 
Instruction  in  the  primary  schools  is  limited  to 
reading,  wriUng,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  with 
sometimes  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy. Almost  every  town  supports  a  su()erior 
school;  and  in  18  of  the  principal  towns  is  a 
horde  akoh,  or  college,  the  mstruction  in  which 
includes  theology,  I^tin,  Greek,  Norwegian,  Ger- 
man, Frendi,  English,  mathematics,  history,  and 
^;^)graphy.  Christiania  has  a  university,  founded 
by  the  Danes  in  IHli,  which  is  modelled  on  the 
system  of  the  (rerman  universities,  but  differs 
from  them  in  the  professors  not  receiving  fees, 
and  in  which  the  number  of  students  varies  from 
COO  to  800.  There  are,  also,  schools  of  drawing 
and  architecture,  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
other  special  schools.  Sunday  schools  have  been 
w^idely  established;  and  the* Society  of  Public 
Good  maintains  a  public  library  in  most  pan.  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  press  in  Norway  is  altogether  free.  Every 
man  is  at  liberty  to  print  and  publish  what  he 
pleases,  being  responsible,  however,  for  what  he 
does  print.  No  tax  exists  on  newspapen,  and 
somewhat  more  than  40  are  published  in  the 
kingdom,  besides  several  scientinc  journals.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  aids  to  science  and  ad- 
vancement, Norwegian  literature  is  not  in  a  veiy 
flourishing  state,  and  can  by  no  means  bear  to  M 
compared  with  that  of  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

The  army  of  Norway  consists  of  about  10,000 
infantry,  1,000  cavaliy,  1,000  artillerymen,  and 
150  engineers;  in  all,  12,150  men.  A  militia  is 
raised  throughout  the  interior,  into  which  all  males, 
between  27  and  30  years  of  age,  must  enter ;  and 
on  the  sea  coast  there  is  a  kind  of  marine  militia, 
in  which  all  seafaring  men,  and  inhabs.  of  sea- 
ports of  a  certain  age,  must  be  enrolled,  llie 
navcd  force  consisted,  in  1862,  of  8  steam  frigates, 
8  steam  corvettes,  and  127  gunboats. 

The  public  revenue^  for  the  tiiree  years  1863-66, 
was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  4,780,110  specie- 
dalra,  or  1,036,022/. ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  at  4,750,000  spcciedalra,  or  1,029,120^ 

/'ec]p/e.— Tlie  Norwegians  are  membera  of  the 
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widely  spread  Teutonic  race.  The  men  are,  in 
general,  rather  small  in  stature,  but  well  made, 
and  have  great  muscular  power.  The  (iludbrans- 
dal  peasants  are  said  to  be  the  most  athletic,  but 
they  are  decidedly,  as  a  body,  shorter  and  slighter 
of  limb  than  the  mountaineers  of  Dalecarlia,  in 
Sweden.  Their  complexions  and  hair  are  fair,  and 
resemble  more  of  the  Danes,  and  other  N.  German 
tribes,  than  the  Swe<lcs.  The  dress  of  the  men 
yaries  greatly  in  the  different  districts,  being,  for 
the  most  part,  more  gay  and  fanciful  than  that  of 
the  women :  in  the  towns,  however,  the  upper 
classes  have  fully  adopted  the  costume  common 
in  the  rest  of  Kurope.  The  peasants  possess  much 
spirit  and  fire  in  their  manner,  are  frank  and  un- 
daunted, yet  not  indolent;  never  fawning  on  their 
superiors,  yet  paying  proper  respect  to  those  above 
them.  Tliey  are,  however,  generally  addicted  to 
drinking,  and  the  standard  of  morals  is  said  to  be, 
in  other  respects,  higher  in  Sweden  than  in  Nor- 
way. Women  are  very  generally  employed  in 
^eld-labour,  and  beggars  are  numerous,  especially 
in  the  towns.  The  average  number  of  illegitimate 
births  is  about  1  in  5.  But  illegitimate  children 
are  most  commonly  legitimised  by  a  legal  act,  and 
are  seldom  or  never  abandoned  by  their  parents. 
The  Norwegians  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing, 
music,  and  dramatic  entertainments,  which  are 
the  principal  amusements  introduced  at  their 
festivities. 

UiUory. — Norway  is  interesting  as  the  original 
seat  of  the  Northmen,  who  made  such  frequent 
descents  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France 
in  the  dark  ages,  and  who  were  the  ancestors  of 
that  remarkable  people  the  Normans,  who  con- 
quered and  carried  tneir  institutions  to  England 
and  other  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe, 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Norway  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  9th  century,  when  Hanild 
Ilaarfager  united  the  whole  country  under  his 
dominion.  Christianity  was  introduced  bv  Olaf 
I.  in  the  succeeding  century.  In  1387  l»Jorway 
was  annexed  to  Denmark,  to  which  it  remained 
attached  till  1814,  when  the  Allied  Powers  gave 
it  to  the  Swedes  in  indemnity  for  Finland.  The 
Norwegians,  indignant  at  the  transfer,  took  arms, 
and  elected  Prince  Christian  Frederick  of  Den- 
mark as  their  king;  but  the  latter  resigned  the 
crown  in  the  same  year,  and  the  country  has 
since  been  united  to  Sweden.  This  union  will  pro- 
bably be  maintained  without  difficulty  so  long  as 
the  Swedish  cabinet  attempts  no  rash  or  violent 
changes  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country. 

NORWICH,  a  city  of  Enghmd,  being  a  co.  of 
itself,  and  an  important  manufacturing  town,  lo- 
cally situated  in  hund.  Humbleyard,  co.  Norfolk, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  navigable  river 
Wensum,  66  m.  NE.  Cambridge,  and  96  m.  NNE. 
London,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
city,  74,891  in  1861.  The  co.  of  the  city  is  of  an 
irregular  circular  form,  with  an  average  diameter 
of  about  5^  m.,  the  city  itself  standing  a  little  E. 
of  its  centre  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  a  hill, 
gently  rising  from  the  river.  The  buildings  are, 
m  a  great  measure,  circumscribed  by  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  fortifications  which  still  exist,  par- 
ticularly on  the  W.  and  N.  sides  of  the  city.  The 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  Giles  Street,  and 
one  or  two  more,  are  narrow,  and  so  irregularly 
laid  out,  as  to  preclude  the  ptissibility  of  any  ge- 
neral description.  It  has,  however,  many  hand- 
some houses  and  open  spaces,  and  is  well  paved, 
watched,  and  lighted  with  gas;  and  its  appear- 
ance from  a  distance  is  remarkably  striking.  The 
castle  and  cathedral  arc  the  principal  public 
buildings,  but  it  haa  no  fewer   than  36   })ar. 
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churches,  besides  chapels  and  other  edifices.  The 
castle  (supposed  to  have  been  built  at  intervals 
between  the  10th  and  12th  centuries,  by  Canute, 
Koger  liigod  and  others)  occupies  a  commanding 
eminence  near  the  cattle-market  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  to'w-n,  and  is  a  very  imjwsing  object  at  a  dis- 
tance :  the  part  now  extant  forms  a  large  square, 
on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  an  entrance  tower,  re- 
cently restoreti  on  the  original  plan.  The  entire 
building  formerly  occupied  an  area  of  23  acres, 
and  had  three  nearly  circular  and  concentric  lines 
of  defence  formed  by  a  wall  and  ditch ;  the  inner 
ditch,  now  laid  out  'in  gardens,  still  remains,  en- 
closing the  inner  ballium,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
semicircular  bridge  of  one  arch,  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
forming  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Saxon 
arches  in  the  kingdom.  In  1793,  a  co.  gaol  was 
commenced  on  the  Castle  Hill ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ditch  was  enclosed  with  iron  palisades 
and  gates.  Within  the  precincts,  also,  a  new  co. 
hall  has  been  erected  in  the  Tudor  style.  These 
modem  additions,  however,  are  quite  mcongruous 
with  the  ancient  and  venerable  appearance  of  the 
original  Norman  fabric. 

The  cathedral,  originally  built  in  1096,  but  sub- 
sequently so  repaired  and  enlarged  that  it  did  not 
assume  its  present  form  till  the  16th  century,  is 
one  of  the  laiqgest  and  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices 
in  the  kingdom.  The  plan  ia  almost  wholly  Nor- 
man. It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side  aisles,  2 
transepts,  and  a  choir  with  a  semicircular  £.  end : 
the  whole  length  from  W.  to  E.  is  411  ft.,  that  of 
the  transepts  from  N.  to  S.  being  191  ft,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  choir,  72  ft  The  cloisters 
form  a  square  of  174  ft.  within  the  walls  adjoining 
the  S.  side  of  the  nave.  From  the  intersection  of 
the  cross  formed  by  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts, 
springs  a  lofty  Anglo-Norman  tower  of  4  stones, 
highly  ornamented  and  surmotmted  by  an  elegant 
spire,  rising  317  ft.  from  the  basement  of  the 
church.  The  W.  entrance  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  is  the  best  point  of  view  from  which  the  cathe- 
dral can  be  seen ;  but  the  friable  nature  of  the 
stone  used  in  its  construction  has  caused  a  decay 
of  the  more  salient  ornaments,  and  thus  greatly 
diminished  the  external  effect.  The  appearance 
of  the  interior  is,  on  the  whole,  grand  and  impos- 
ing ;  the  architecture,  however,  is  of  various  eras, 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  to  the  English-peri>endi- 
cular  style ;  and  modem  alterations  and  additions 
have  not  always  been  in  the  best  taste.  The 
bishop's  diocese  comprises  the  whole  of  Norfolk, 
with  part  of  Suffolk.  The  episcopal  palace  stands 
N.  of  the  cathedrid,  on  the  site  of  that  built  by 
the  founder:  it  was  erected  in  1318,  and,  after 
uudergoing  repairs,  and  receiving  considerable 
enlargements  from  successive  prelates  since  the 
Kestoration,  has  become  a  tolerably  commodious 
residence,  attached  to  which  is  a  large  and  well- 
laid  out  garden,  comprising  some  mins  of  the  hall 
lielonging  to  the  ancient  palace.  Near  the  W. 
front  of  the  church  is  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  had  under- 
neath a  charnel-house :  it  is  now  used  as  a  free 
grammar-school.  Near  it  are  the  two  ancient 
gates  of  St  Ethelbert  and  Erpingham ;  the  former 
IS  in  the  decorated  English,  and  the  latter  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  late  perpendicular  style. 

Among  the  churches,  which  are  here  more  nu- 
merous than  in  any  city  except  the  metropolis,  a 
few  deserve  notice  as  good  specimens  of  ancient 
architecture.  St  Peter's,  Mancroft,  at  the  comer 
of  the  market-place,  is  a  lai^  edifice  in  the  per- 
pendicular style,  surmounted  at  its  W.  end  by  a 
lofty  tower;  the  inside  is  remarkably  light  and 
elegant,  and  it  has  a  fine  altar-piece  and  £. 
painted  window.    Ilie  churches  of  St  AndreWi 


St  George  Colegate,  St  Lawrence,  and  St. 
Saviour,  present  similar  architectural  featun^, 
having  high  towers  cither  of  stone  or  flint  Those 
of  St  Ethelred,  St  Benedict,  and  St  Julian  have 
round  towers,  and  belong  apparently  to  the  early 
Norman  era;  but  thev  have  been  much  alterefl 
and  mutilated.  Norwich  abounds,  also,  with  the 
remains  of  other  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  com- 
mon-hall, in  St  Andrew's  parish,  consists  of  the 
nave  of  a  church  attached  to  a  monastery  of 
BUck  Friazs.  The  workhouse  tiU  lately  occu]»ed 
an  old  Flemish  convent,  near  which  is  the  Dutch 
church,  now  used  as  a  chapel  to  the  workhouse^ 
and  St,  Giles's  hospital  comprises  portions  of  the 
former  church  of  St  Helen's.  There  are  2  K. 
Catholic  chapels,  and  places  of  worship  for  Bap- 
tists, Independents,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Wes- 
leyaii  or  Primitive  Methodists,  Swedenbomians, 
Unitarians,  and  members  of  the  Society  of  Fnends. 
Attached  to  the  various  places  of  wori^p  are  na- 
merous  Sunday  schools,  of  which  about  a  half  are 
supported  by  the  established  church,  and  the  rest 
by  dissenters ;  the  whole  fumishin^c  religious  in- 
struction to  upwards  of  7,000  children;  besides 
which,  there  are  several  endowed  charity-schools, 
with  national,  Lancastrian,  and  infant  schools 
either  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  sabscrip- 
tion,  and  attended  by  about  8,500  chilcben  of  both 
sexes. 

The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1318,  and 
restored  by  Edward  VI.,  is  maintained  oat  of  the 
funds  of  a  corporation  charity,  called  the  Great 
Hospital :  it  has  an  upper  and  under  master,  and 
possesses  fellowships  and  exhibitions  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  The  boys'  and  girls'  hospi- 
tals, rounded  in  the  17th  century,  are  supported 
by  the  produce  of  estates  in  trust'  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  furnish  clothing  and  instruction  to  up- 
wards of  100  children.  Doughty 's  hospital,  esta- 
blished in  1517,  and  under  the  same  patronage, 
provides  for  numerous  infirm  and  aged  persons; 
but  the  principal  corporation  charity  is  St  Gile6*s 
hospital,  near  the  cathedral,  otherwise  known  as  the 
*  Great,'  or  *  Old  Man's  Hospital,'  maintained  by 
rents  and  other  property,  averaging  7,000iL  a  year, 
and  providing  clothing,  food,  and  a  small  stipend 
for  165  inmat^  besides  servants.  It  appears, 
however,  that  till  recently  these  trusts  were  ex- 
tensively abused  for  political  pui^Kwes. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  Norwich 
supported  by  subscriptions,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  hospitals,  occnpying  a 
large  brick  building,  erected  in  1771,  and  exuaiged 
in  1802;  it  has  accommodation  for  about  120  in- 
patients, and  has  about  the  same  number  of  out- 
patients. Bethlehem  hospital  is  a  weU-endtTwed 
lunatic  establishment,  founded  in  1713;  and  at 
Thorpe,  about  2  m.  distant,  is  the  county  lunatic 
asylum.  The  other  principal  institutions  of  this 
kind  are  the  dispensary,  eye  infirmary,  Magdalen 
as>'lum,  lying-in  chantv,  and  blind  asylum,  with 
numerous  minor  benevolent  associations,  bible  and 
tract  societies,  and  provident  clubs. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  muni- 
cipal or  civil  jurisdiction  comprise  the  guildhaU,  a 
large  old  building  of  the  15th  century,  but  subse- 
quently much  altered  and  enlai^ged,  though  even 
now  it  be  little  worthy  of  so  IsTse  a  town;  St. 
Andrew's,  or  the  new  hall,  a  noble  fabric,  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  having  formed  part  of  an  old 
Dominican  church;  the  county  hall,  in  the  castle 
precincts,  a  fine  and  commodious  building  of  per- 
pedicular  architecture;  the  new  city  gaol  and 
bridewell,  a  modem  and  well  constructed  olitice 
outside  the  walls,  near  St  GiWs  Gate ;  and  the 
county  gaol  and  house  of  correction,  on  the  castle 
platform,  a  large  but  plain  buUding,  well  adapted 
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for  its  purpose  the  establishment  being  condacted 
on  the  system  of  silence,  separate  confinement, 
and  hard  labour.  A  commodious  com  exchange 
was  erected  in  1828,  and  rebuilt  and  enlaiged  m 
18G1.  The  cavalry  barracks  in  Porthorpe  are  sub- 
stantially bidlt  of  red  brick,  enclosing  an  area  of 
10  acresl  Norwich  has  also  a  large  workhouse, 
belonging  to  the  united  pars. 

Among  the  literary  establishments  is  the  public 
library,  originally  formed  in  1784,  and  now  occu- 
pying a  handsome  structure  in  the  Grecian  style, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  gaol;  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Literary  Institution  occupies  a  build- 
ing of  recent  erection,  and  has  a  good  library  and 
a  numerous  body  of  subscribers.  In  the  same 
building  is  a  museum,  but  not  connected  with  the 
above  society.  A  society,  called  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Art-Union,  has  occasional  exhibitions. 
Concerts  are  held  in  the  common  haU  in  St.  An- 
drew's parish,  and  the  musical  festivals  are  held 
in  St.  Andrew's  UaU.  Norwich  h4s  also  a  neat 
modem  theatre  and  assembly-rooms,  2  news-rooms, 
and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

Norwich  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
tures since  the  sra  of  Henry  I.,  when  the  Flemings 
iiist  settled  here,  and  introduced  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  long  woollen  stuffs,  called  worsteds, 
from  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  the  business 
was  first  established :  the  worsted  and  bombazine 
trade  was  also  greatly  increased  during  the  16th 
century,  by  the  immigration  of  Flemish  weavers 
from  the  Low  Countries.  Norwich,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  value  of 
its  goods  exported  to  the  £.  Indies,  Russia,  and 
other  places  abroad  (consisting  chiefly  of  cam- 
lets and  camletees,  callamancoes,  worsted  satins, 
figured  stuffs,  lastings,  damasks,  and  shawls),  have 
been  estimated  to  amount  to  1,000,000^  a  year,  or 
to  1-1 4th  part  of  the  British  manufactured  goods 
exported  at  that  period.  Since  then  the  manu- 
factures of  Norwich  have  materially  declined,  or 
rather  have  not  kept  pace  with  their  progress  in 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire: 
the  greater  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  latter,  in  the 
command  of  coal,  the  absence  of  corporation  pri- 
\nleges,  and  the  greater  scope  given  to  competition 
and  improvement,  have  enabled  them  to  produce, 
at  cheaper  rates,  most  of  the  articles  that  were  at 
one  time  peculiar  to  Norwich.  In  fact  the  greater 
part  of  the  yam  now  used  in  making  Norwich 
fabrics  is  spun  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  the 
worsted  manufacture  of  the  West  Riding  is  deci- 
dedly more  extensive  and  valuable  than  that  of 
Norfolk.  The  principal  fabrics  that  are  at  present 
manufactured  m  and  about  Norwich  comprise 
bandanas,  bombazines,  and  paramattas,  fillovers, 
or  ornamental  shawls  and  shawl  borders,  gauzes 
and  crapes,  princettas  (a  fabric  of  mixed  warp,  with 
a  worsted  shoot),  silk,  silk  shawls,  woollen  shawls, 
lacquard,  coach-lace,  lustres,  shallis  and  mousse- 
iines-dc-laine,  and  fringes,  with  sacking  and  horae- 
hair. 

Besides  its  worsted  and  silk  manufactures,  Nor^ 
wich  has  iron  and  brass  foundries,  snuff-mills, 
vinegar-works,  malUhouses,  breweries,  oil,  mus- 
tard, and  (x>m-mills;  but  they  are  not  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Of  late  years  the  manufacture 
of  ladies'  boots  and  shoes  has  been  very  exten- 
sively introduced  into  Norwich,  and  now  forms 
one  of  its  staple  busineft^s.  Women  and  children 
are  principally  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  it  also 
employs  a  good  number  of  men.  The  trade  of  the 
town  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  manufac- 
tures, chiefly  to  London  and  other  English  ports, 
but  partly  also  abroad,  in  exchange  for  com,  coal, 
and  various  other  articles  of  consumption.    The 
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town  has,  since  1833,  had  the  important  advantage 
of  being  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  10  fib.  water, 
by  means  of  the  canals  connected  with  the  Lowe- 
stoff  navigation ;  and  its  trade  is  also  materially 
promoted  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway. 

Norwich,  which  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  received  its  principal  charter  constituting 
it  a  separate  co.  in  1403,  was  govemed  before  the 
Mun.  keform  Act  by  a  mayor,  24  aldermen,  and 
60  common  councilmen ;  but  by  the  provisions  of 
that  act  it  is  divided  into  8  wards,  and  has  ^^ 
mayor,  with  15  other  aldermen,  and  48  councillors. 
The  bor.  has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace  under 
a  recorder,  and  a  sheriff's  court  for  the  recover}'  of 
debts  to  any  amount.  The  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  for  the  co.  are  also  held  here.  Norwich 
has  returned  2  members  to  the  H.  pf  C.  since  the 
25th  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  being  vested  in  the  freemen  and  free- 
holders not  receiving  alms.  The  electoral  limits 
were  left  untouched  by  the  Boundary  Act,  except 
that  the  castle  precinct  was  included.  Registered 
electors,  5,506  in  1865.  Norwich  is  likewise  a 
polling-place  and  principal  election  town  for  the 
E.  div.  of  Norfolk.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter,  for  com  and 
cattle:  large  horse  and  sheep  fairs,  day  before 
Grood  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  and  Whit-Monday. 

Norwich  is  supposed  to  have  risen  from  the 
decay  of  an  old  Roman  town,  now  known  as 
Castor  St.  Edmund's,  probably  the  Venta  leenorum 
of  antiouity.  A  royal  fortress  was  erected  here 
by  the  East-Angles  in  the  6th  century,  and  a  town 
was  gradually  formed  round  it,  which,  even  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  was  so  important  as  to  have 
a  mint  and  25  par.  churches,  Mriui  1,320  buxgessea. 
William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  the  castle  on 
Roger  Bigod,  one  of  his  Norman  followers,  who 
probably  erected  the  present  keep.  It  continued 
m  the  possession  of  his  descendants  till  the  reign 
of  King  John,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  king  and 
finally  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1224.  In  the 
reign  of  Henrp^  I.  a  colony  of  Flemings  came  over, 
who  were  jomed  by  a  still  greater  number  of 
immigrants  in  1336,  from  wmch  time  Norwich 
became  an  important  seat  of  manufactures.  In 
1403,  Henry  Iv.  separated  the  city  from  the  co., 
and  made  it  a  co.  ontself  with  peculiar  privileges. 
Its  prosperity,  however,  owing  to  pla^u^  scarcity, 
and  frequent  fires,'  had  begun  to  declme,  when,  in 
1566,  a  fresh  immigration  took  place  of  4,000 
Flemings,  who  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
Norwich  declared  for  the  parliament,  and  was 
occupied  by  its  forces  till  Cfromwell  became  pro- 
tector. It  is  remarkable  in  ecclesiastical  history 
for  its  numerous  convents  and  other  religious  es- 
tablishments, the  funds  of  which  have  in  most 
cases  been  converted  to  charitable  uses,  and  placed 
in  the  trust  of  the  corporation.  Among  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  >forwich  has  given  birth  to 
Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  John  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham, 
Dr.  Kaye,  one  of  the  founders  of  Uonville-and- 
Caius  College,  Cambridge;  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
the  author  of  the  famous  work  on  the  Attributes  ; 
and  Beloe,  the  translator  of  Herodotus. 

NORWOOD,  a  populous  village  of  England, 
hunds.  Brixton  and  Wallington,  co.  Surrey,  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  a  steep  range  of  hills,  5^  m. 
S.  London,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  railway. 
Pop.  12,647  in  1861.  Norwood  is  very  irregularly 
laid  out,  chiefly  on  a  wide  and  elevated  common, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  metro- 
polis northward,  and  of  the  plains  of  Surrey 
southward.  The  neighbourhood  is  studded  with 
villasi  belonging  partly  to  merchants  and  others 
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eiipjaged  in  business  in  the  city,  and  partly  to 
])c.r8on8  retired  from  active  pursuits.  Of  lat« 
years,  Norwood  has  been  a  good  deal  frequented 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  mineral 
spring  at  a  place  called  Beau-)ieiiy  or  Beulah. 
On  the  N.  acclivity  of  the  hill  is  a  handsome 
church,  opened  in  1825  (subordinate  to  Lambeth), 
with  a  Corinthian  portico  and  steeple.  There  are, 
aLso,  places  of  worship  for  Weslevan  Methodists 
and  Indc{)endents,  with  attached  Sunday  schools. 
A  school  of  industry,  established  here  in  1812,  fur- 
nishes instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  needle- 
work, to  nearly  300  girls.  Here  also  is  a  large 
national  school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a 
Lancastrian  school,  attended  by  about  200  boys. 
l^ut  the  principal  distinction  of  Norwood  is  the 
South- Metropolitan  Cemetery.  It  comprises  about 
40  acres,  has  two  fine  chapels,  and  is  well  laid  out 
with  many  handsome  monuments. 

NOTO,'  a  city  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Syracuse,  cap.  distr.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Noto,  and 
16  m.  SW.  Syracuse.  Pop.  12,529  in  1862.  The 
city  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Neetum, 
now  ciiUed  Vecchio  Noto,  the  surviying  inhabs. 
of  which  removed  thither  after  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  an  earthquake  in  1693.  Noto  has 
large  squar^  and  regular  streets,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  built,  most  agreeable  cities  of  the  island. 
Desides  many  handsome  private  residences,  it  has 
various  ecclesiastical  buildings,  a  council-bouse, 
lycpum,  and  hospital.  Some,  however,  of  its 
])ublic  buildings,  being  on  too  magnificent  and 
expensive  a  scale  for  a  provincial  town,  are  un- 
fniished.  Tliere  is  in  this  city  an  excellent  pri- 
vate museum,  especially  of  medals  and  coins,  and 
al:«o  of  antiquities  and  minerals.  The  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  of  a  gymnasium  are  the  prin- 
cipal remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which  stood 
al)out  4  m.  NVV.  the  modem  town.  It  is  rather 
unhealthy,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  veiy  fertile 
tract  of  countr}^  in  the  produce  of  which  it  has  an 
active  trade. 

NOrriNGHAM,  a  central  co.  of  England,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Trent,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Yoric 
and  Lincoln,  £.  the  latter  and  Leicester,  and  W. 
Derby.  It  is  oval-shaped.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  50 
m.  Xrea,  82*2  sq.  m.,  or  526,076  acres,  of  which 
about  470,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
The  Trent  partly  traverses  and  partly  bounds  the 
CO.  on  the  E.,  and  it  is  also  traversed  by  its  im- 
portant tributar>%  the  Idle.  Excepting  the  vales 
of  the  Trent  and  Belvoir,  the  surface  is  mostly 
hilly  and  uneven,  but  the  hills  do  not  rise  to  an^ 
considerable  height.  The  soil  in  the  vales  is 
cither  a  sandy  or  a  clayey  loam,  and  is  ver}* 
fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  principally  sandy  and  gra- 
velly. The  climate  is  reckoned  peculiarly  dry 
and  good.  The  ancient  forest  of  Sherwood,  the 
scene  of  the  exploits  of  Kobin  Hood  and  his  com- 
panions, anciently  covered  tJie  greater  part  of  the 
hilly  portion  of  this  co.  along  its  W.  side,  but  it 
has  long  since  been  disforested,  and  now  contains 
some  magnificent  seats  and  parks.  Agriculturr, 
though  still  susceptible  of  material  improvement, 
is,  on  the  whole  good.  The  vale  of  the  Trent  is 
famouB  for  its  crops  of  oats,  but  wheat,  barlev, 
beans,  peas,  and  cabbages  are  also  extensively 
grown.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  grass 
and  meadow  land,  and  irrigation  has  been  ex- 
tensively practised,  particularly  on  the  estate  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  breeding 
of  heavy  black  horses  is  pursued  to  some  extent. 
Cattle,  principally  of  the  short^homed  variety. 
Estates  of  all  sizes;  many  small.  Farms  gene- 
rally small,  and  mostly  held  at  wiU.  Coal  is 
abundant  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.  Notting- 
luunshire  is  the  grand  se^t  uf  Uie  manufactuie  of 
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bobbinet,  or  Nottingham  lace,  and  also  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  stockings.  It  is 
divided  into  6  wards,  1  liberty,  and  28o  parishes. 
It  returns  10  mems.  to  the  11.  of  C,  viz.  4  Use 
the  CO.,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Nottingtuun, 
Newark,  and  East  Ketford,  which  are  its  principal 
towns.  Reg.  electors  for  the  co.  7,492  in  I8«ij, 
being  4,065  for  the  northern,  and  3,427  for  the 
southern  division.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  cou 
had  62,519  inhab.  houses,  and  293,867  inhab., 
while,  in  1841,  the  co.  had  50,550  inhab.  hoaxes, 
and  249,910  inhab. 

Nottingham,  a  parL  and  mnn.  bor.,  and  ex> 
tensive  manufacturing  town  of  England,  and  a>. 
of  itself,  locally  situated  in  the  above  co.,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  hund.  Broxtow,  on  the  Leen,  about 
f  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Trent,  14  m.  E. 
by  S.  Derby,  and  128  m.  NNW.  London  by  Great 
Northern  railway.    Pop.  74,693  in  1861.    Aresa, 
of  pari,  bor.,  which  b  oo-exten^ve  with  the  co.  of 
the  town,  and  comprises  three  pars.,  2,610  acres. 
The  town  stands  partly  at  the  bottom  and  {lartly 
on  the  sides  of  a  steep  red  sandstone  rock,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  modem  biiihl- 
ing,  called  the  castle,  occupying  the  site  of  a 
castle  built  by  the  son  of  William  the  Conqaemr, 
and  demolished  by  order  of  Charles  II.     Tlie 
streets,  many  of  which  rise  above  each  other  in 
successive  terraces,  are  very  narrow,  and  in^- 
gnlarly  laid  out :   two  long  thoroughfares  run 
nearly  parallel  N.  and  8.,  crossed  at  right  aoglea 
by  other  streets,  and  considerable  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town.    All 
the  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas ; 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  from  two  (»ni> 
panics,  and  the  pohce  is  effective.    The  market- 
place, which  is  spacious,  and  surrounded  by  hand- 
some buildings,  has,  at  its  E.  end,  the  exchange,  a 
quadrangular  building  of  four  stories,  erected  at 
the  begmning  of  last  century,  and  much  improved 
within  recent  years.    The  county  hall,  rebuilt  in 
1854,  is  another  very  conspicuous  edifice,  compris- 
ing two  law  courts,  a  ^nd-jury  room  and  other 
apartments,  for  the  business  of  the  assizea.  Behind 
it,  and  connected  by  a  long  covered  passage,  is  the 
CO.  prison,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  below 
which,  at  a  depth  of  70  ft.,  is  the  densely  crowded 
and  low  quarter,  called  the  Marsh.    The  building 
has  been  altered  and  enlarged  at  various  timca. 
but  is   even   now  very  ilPsuited  for   cairyii^ 
on  any  efficient  system  of  prison  discipline :'  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  prisoners  is  hence 
no  easy  task,   and   the   entire  management  is 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.    The  borough 
house  of  correction,  or  *St.  John's*  prison,  so 
called  from  occupying  the  site  of  an  old  mon- 
astery, is  convenioitly  situated  for  its  purp(»e; 
and  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Gaol  Acts  was 
re-constmctcd,  on  the  principles  of  classification. 
It  comprises  two  sides  of  a  square,  each  thive 
stories  high,  possesses  considerable  capabilities, 
and  is  in  an  efficient  state,  both  as  respects  disci- 
pline and  general  management.    The  town-haU  is 
a  large  building,  three  stories  high ;  whUe  the  com 
exchange,  completed  1850,  is  also  of  considerable 
size,  beinp^  77  it.  by  55.    The  other  public  build- 
ings consist  of  a  small  theatre,  little  frequented, 
the  cavalry-barnicks  in  the  castle  park,  the  fbot- 
barracks,  the   yeomanry   riding-house,  and  the 
grand  stand  on  the  race-course  N.  of  the  town; 
with  nine  churches  and  chapels,  besides  nume- 
rous places  of  worship  fox  dissenters. 

St  Mary's  church,  standing  on  a  bold  eminence, 
170  ft  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  meadows,  is 
a  cruciform  structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  an  el(^ant  square  tower,  using  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts.  I^me  years  ago  k 
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tinclcnrcnt  a  thorough  repair,  on  a  plan  con8L<)t4!nt 
M'ith  its  original  architecture,  and  is  now  the  hand- 
somest church  of  the  town :  the  living  'ib  a  vicarage, 
of  the  annual  value  of  700^,  with  a  glebc-huu^e, 
in  the  gift  of  Karl  Manvers.  SL  Peter's,  near  the 
market-place,  Is  a  building  of  mixed  architecture, 
partly  8axon  and  partly  Gothic,  with  tajtteless 
mmlem  additions,  l)cing  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
lofty  Bpire,  St.  Nicholas,  erected  in  1(378,  on  the 
Bite  of  a  more  ancient  edifice  palled  down  during 
the  parliamentary  wars  on  account  of  it.s  proximit^*^ 
to  the  castle,  is  of  brick,  with  stone  comers :  it 
comprises  a  nave  with  2  side-aisles,  and  has  alight 
api)carance  outside,  as  well  as  good  interior  accom- 
modation. St.  James's  church,  on  Standard  Hill, 
in  the  district  called  the  Park,  is  a  mo<leni  edifice 
in  the  perpendicular  stvle,  with  a  low  embattled 
tower.  St.  Paul's  churcli,  of  Grecian  architecture, 
with  a  Doric  portico,  is  capable  of  accommmlating 
upwards  of  2,500  persons.  It  was  formerly  sub- 
onluiate  to  St.  Mary's,  but  has  more  recently  been 
made  an  inde^iendcnt  district  parish  church.  Tri- 
nity church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  with 
a  tower  and  spire,  fitted  to  accommodate  1,400 
}x^rsons.  There  are  numerous  places  of  worship 
for  dissenter^s  including  a  Kom.  Cath.  chapel, 
mectiiig-houac  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
Jews'  synagogue,  connected  witli  which,  as  well 
as  the  churches,  are  above  30  Sunday  schooK 
Tlie  Hlue-coat  school  furnishes  clothing  and  in- 
struction tjo  60  bovB  and  20  girls ;  there  arc  also 
a  national  school,  Lancastrian  schools,  subscription 
schools,  and  infant  schools.  Tlie  free  grammar 
school  was  founded  in  1513,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century  had  fallen  into  disuse ;  but  in 
1807  the  establishment  was  revived,  and  it  now 
furnishes  the  means  of  a  respectable  classical 
education. 

The  other  charities  of  Nottingham  comprise,  1. 
Plumtrec  hospital  (founded  in  the  reign  of  Kichard 
II.,  and  8ubse(]ucntly  enlargcil),  for  thirteen  aged 
"H-idows,  besides  out-pensioners;  2.  Collins'  hos- 
pital, which  pro\ndcs  ample  accommodation  for 
twenty-four  poor  men  and  women,  with  a  stipend 
and  allowance  of  coals ;  and  3.  Lambly  hospital, 
for  decayed  burgesses  or  their  widows;  besides 
which  several  other  charities  confer  essential  bene- 
fits on  the  infirm  and  aged  of  both  sexes.  On 
Standard  HiU  is  the  general  hospital  or  infirmary, 
standing  in  a  spacious  enclosure,  and  comprising 
a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  large  airy  wards  for 
patients,  about  1,300  of  whom  are  relieved,  on  an 
average,  every  year.  The  lunatic  asylum,  opened 
in  1812,  is  in  New  Sneinton,  and  has  good  accom- 
modation not  only  for  pau[)cr  but  other  patient<i. 
Nottingham  has  likemsc  two  dispensaries,  and 
several  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  chief 
literary  establishment  of  the  town  is  the  public 
library  and  news-room  in  the  market-place,  which 
has  a  collection  of  more  than  8,000  vols.,  a  museum 
of  mineralogy,  and  lecture-rooms,  with  an  attached 
literary  society.  A  mechanics'  institute,  esta- 
blished in  1824,  has  a  considerable  library. 

Nottingham  is  celebrated  as  the  centre  of  the 
bobbin-net  and  lace  manufacture,  besides  which 
it  enjoys,  in  common  with  Derby  and  Leicester,  a 
lai^e  share  of  the  hosiery  business.  The  first 
attempt  at  the  manufacture  of  lace  by  machinery 
dates  as  early  as  17G8 ;  but  though  tliis  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  subsequent  attempts  to  shorten 
the  tedious  process  of  making  lace  on  the  pillow, 
it  was  not  till  1809  that  Mr.  Heathcoat  of  Tiver- 
ton, discovered  the  correct  principle  of  the  bobbin- 
net  frame,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention. 
Steam-power,  first  introduced  in  1816,  and  be- 
coming general  in  1822-23,  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  trade,  which  was  further  increased  on  tlic 
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expiration  of  Ilcathcoat's  patent  Prices  fell  i»j 
proportion  to  the  increased  production;  and  the 
Nottingham  lace-frame  soon  became  the  means 
of  general  supply,  rivalling  and  supplant! n^;,  in 
plain  net<«,  the  must  tinUhcd  productions  of  Fnnice 
and  the  Netherlands ;  so  much  so  that  large  quan- 
tities were  smuggled  into  those  very  countries 
from  which  lace  was  fonnerly  smuggled  into  Eng- 
land. At  present  there  arc  supposed  to  be  al)out 
1,800  bobbin-net  and  warp-lace  frames  employed 
in  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Subor- 
dinate to  its  other  departments,  the  town  has  seve- 
ral cotton,  worsted,  and  silk  mills.  Nottinglium 
has  likewise  very  extensive  establishments  for 
making  bobbin-net  and  stocking-frame  machinery, 
large  bleaching-works,  malthouscs,  and  breweries. 
The  Nottingham  canal  connects  the  town  nortli- 
wanl  with  the  Codnor  iron  and  coal  district,  and 
southward  with  the  Trent  and  the  great  canal 
system  of  the  N.  midland  counties.  It  is,  also, 
connected  by  railway  with  all  the  midland  towns. 

Nottingham  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
but  received  charters  from  Henry  II.  and  many 
subsequent  monarclis,  Henry  VI.  having  granted 
to  it  the  additional  privilege  of  being  a  co.  of 
itself.  It  is  divided,  under  the  Munici})al  Keform 
Act,  into  7  wards ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
13  aldermen,  and  42  councillors:  it  has  likewise 
a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  The 
assizes,  both  for  the  bor.  and  co.,  are  held  in  spring 
and  summer;  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  S.  div. 
of  the  CO.,  in  Jan.,  April,  June,  and  Oct.  Notting- 
ham has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  tlie 
rith  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the 
Keform  Act  being  in  the  freemen  (by  birth,  ap- 
prenticeship, and  purchase),  and  in  freeholders  to 
the  amount  of  40<.  The  electoral  limits  were  rK)t 
altered  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Keg.  electors,  6,5G0 
in  1865.  Nottingham  is  also  a  polling-place  for 
the  N\V.  div.  of  the  co.  Markets  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  but  principally  on  the  latter.  Large 
fairs  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  agricultural  produce, 
March  7th,  8th,  and  9th ;  Oct,  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
and  3  other  smidler  fairs. 

The  origin  of  Nottingham  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  but,  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  it 
was  of  sufficient  imp<)rtance  to  ^ive  its  name  to  tlic 
CO.  The  castle  was  built  by  Wdliam  Peverill,  the 
natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.    Edwanl 

III.  held  several  parliaments  here,  in  one  of  which 
were  enacted  the  laws  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Flemish  manufacturers.  Nottingham  was  tiic 
chief  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops  of  Edward 

IV.  and  Kichard  III.  during  the  wars  of  the  Koses ; 
and  it  was  here,  in  1642,  that  Charles  I.  formally 
ravied  his  standjEutl  against  the  parliament.  The 
inhabs.,  however,  being  attached  to  the  republican 
cause,  the  king  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  the 
town  and  castle  to  the  parliamentary'  forces.  Not- 
tingham has  been  the  scene,  in  more  recent  times, 
of  disturluLnccs  among  the  working  classes.  In 
1811,  when  considerable  distress  prevailed  among 
the  weavers  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of 
British  produce  from  the  continental  markets, 
combinations  were  formed  amongst  the  workmen 
for  the  purposes  of  breaking  the  frames,  which  they 
erroneously  supposed  had  thrown  them  out  of  em- 
ployment ;'  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  proceed, 
as  to  call  for  the  most  vigorous  interference  of  the 
legislature.  Disturbances  of  a  minor  nature  oc- 
curred several  times  since  that  period :  but  the  only 
serious  riot  t<K)k  place  on  the  8th  Oct.  1831,  during 
the  agitation  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Keform 
Act,  when  the  rioters  burnt  down  the  castle. 

NOVARA  (an.  iVbwiria),  a  city  of  North  Italy, 
cap.  of  piov.  of  same  name,  on  an  eminence  between 
the  Gogna  and  Terdopdia,  52  m.  NE.  Turin,  and 
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27  m.  W.  bv  S.  Milan,  on  the  railway  between 
Turin  and  Milan.  Pop.  26,9G3  in  1862.  Tliecity 
i<i  sarrounded  bv  ramparta  and  ditches,  and  de- 
fended bv  a  caDtle.  Though  the  stieeta  are  mostly 
narrow,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  well  built, 
and  haa  many  handsome  residences.  The  cathe- 
dral, the  Dominican  church,  and  that  of  St.  Gan- 
dcnzio,  and  the  large  barracks,  are  the  principal 
public  edifices.  Novara  has  numerous  convents, 
several  hospitals  and  colleges,  a  theatre,  and  a 
govemm.  loan  bank.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics,  and  2  large 
annual  fairs.  Novara  became  famous  in  modem 
tiroes  for  the  battle  fought  here  between  Carlo 
Alberto,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Austrians,  Feb. 
23   1H49 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  one  of  the  British  colonies  of 
N.  America,  consisting  of  an  oblong-shaped  pen- 
insula, between  \&U  Ad9  and  46  N.,  and  long.  61° 
and  Gl^  W. ;  connected  with  New  Brunswick  by 
a  low  sandy  isthmus,  only  14  m.  across,  and  se- 
parated from  Cape  Breton  by  the  narrow  strait 
called  the  Gulf  of  Canscaw.  It  is  about  300  m.  in 
length,  and  of  very  variotu  breadth.  Area,  accord- 
ing to  Ilaliburton,  16,620  sq.  m.,  about  l-6th  part 
of  which  consists  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  salt-water 
inlets.  Pop.  330,857  in  1861.  The  ooast-line  is 
extremely  irregular,  forming  numerous  capes  and 
bays.  Capes  (xeorge  and  Canscaw  are  the  chief 
pri>montories  on  the  NK.  nde,  and  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity is  Cape  Sable.  The  basm  of  Minas  is  a 
deep  inlet  on  the  N  W.  side  of  the  peiiinsula,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  separates 
Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick.  St  Marj-'s 
and  Argylc  Bays  are  on  its  SW.  side;  Pictou, 
Antigoni'she,  and  Chedebucto  Bays  form  the  chief 
irregularities  on  the  N.  coast;  and  the  £.  coast, 
from  Cape  Canscaw  to  Cape  Sable,  is  indented 
with  almost  innumerable  small  bays,  harbours, 
and  rivers.  Rocks  and  islands  fringe  its  shores, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  is 
exceedingly  picturesque.  Deep  water  is  found, 
almost  wiUiout  exception,  close  to  the  rocks  and 
inlands ;  and  the  peninsula  presents  towards  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  bold  and  almost  precipitous  diffs. 
The  interior  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction 
by  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Annapolis  Hiver  and  Lake  Rossignol,  con- 
nected witli  the  sea  hy  the  river  Mersey,  most  of 
them  are  of  very  infenor  size.  The  pemnsula  has 
no  elevations  de«ierving  the  name  of  mountains ; 
its  highest  point.  Mount  Ardoise,  between  Windsor 
and  Halifax,  not  rising  more  than  700  ft  above 
the  sea.  A  pretty  high  ridge  of  hills  akirts  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fuiidy. 

As  respects  geological  constitution,  the  greater 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  described  as  a  low 
range  nmning  from  SW.  to  NE.,  resting  on  solid 
rocks  of  granite,  trap,  and  slate  alternately.  To- 
wards the  £.  end  of  the  peninsula  are  beds  of 
sandstone,  greywacke,  gj-psum,  limestone,  por- 
phyry, and  many  other  kinds  of  rock ;  and  on  these 
strata  there  is  usually  a  rich  deep  soil.  The  barren 
tracts  are  chiefly  of' sand  or  clay;  and  in  these 
parts,  esjiecially  about  Pictou,  are  the  great  coal- 
fields of  the  peninsula.  Iron  is  abundantly  inter- 
spersed among  the  coal  strata,  and  different  va- 
neties  of  lead  and  copper  ore  are  met  with,  though 
in  smaller  quantities.  Near  Pictou  are  several 
brine  springs,  one  of  which  is  saturated  with  salt 
in  the  proportion  of  12  to  88  of  water. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  respect  to 
temperature,  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  great 
and  sudden  variations.  The  difference  of  tempe- 
rature within  24  hours  often  exceeds  50°,  and  a 
difference  of  62°  has  been  known  to  occur  within 


the  same  period.    These  changes,  however,  sre 
seldom  so  frequent  or  extreme  in  the  intenor,  nr 
in  those  parts  of  the  prov.  less  immediately  ob  tin- 
Atlantic.    Notwitlistandlng  the  occasioiiAl  1(tiith>>4 
of  temperature,  the  maritime  situation  of  Nova 
Scotia  tends  to  abridge  the  duration  of  trosL    The 
severe  weather  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  c>f 
December,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  Tot  the  frost  m 
break  up  at  the  end  of  January.   The  quantity  t4 
snow  not  only  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,*  bu: 
is  also  very  unequally  distributed  throughoat  ttie 
prov.     The  snow-storms  are  very  heavy,  son^e 
having  been  known  to  continue  for  60  or  70  biiurs 
without  intermission.   The  severity  of  winter  einU 
late  in  March,  when  chill,  damp,  east  and  nortli- 
east  winds  succeed,  caused  by  the  brciakiDg-np  and 
passage  along  the  coast  of  vast  fields  of  ice  fix4n 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    Hence  the  most  dis- 
agreeable season  in  this  country  is  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  end  of  ApriL    Spring  appmiche^ 
tudily  and  irregularly,  the  close  of  May  often  ar- 
riving before  the  fielcfs  are  fully  clothed  with  ver- 
dure.   A  very  warm  summer  occupies  3  months 
dating  from  the  early  part  of  June.    l^Iay  and  Jnr.e 
are  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  especially 
on  the  eastern  coast,  while  July  and  Aofpxst  are 
usually  remarttable  for  a  continuance  of  calm  serene 
weather.    Autumn,  the  most  beautiful  seasm  t  f 
the  vear,  may  vie  with  that  of  any  country.    Se|>- 
temLer  and  October  are  very  similar  to  the  same 
months  in  England ;  but  in  November,  and  even 
December,  there   are   days  which,  for   besnty. 
warmth,  and  mildness,  are  equal  to  the  loveli4>«t 
mornings  of  an  English  May.  Westerly  and  N  W. 
winds  are  most  prevalent ;  the  fine  bear  to  the  wet 
days  a  proportion  of  8  to  5.    The  extreme  varia- 
tions of  temperature  common  to  Uiis  country  have 
not  that  injurious  infiuenoe  on  health  which  one 
might  naturallv  expect.     Rheumatic  and  inflam- 
matory complaints  are  iar  more  prevalent  than  any 
other ;  and  a  considerable  annual  mortality  oocnrs 
from  pulmonary  consumption.  Intermittent  feverv* 
however,  so  common  in  Canada  and  the  Cnittd 
States,  are  here  wholly  unknown ;  typhus  occcis 
onlv  in  a  mitigated  form,  and  the  ravages  ci  the 
yellow  fever  have  never  been  felt.    Nova  Scmtia. 
therefore,  may,  on  the  whole,  be  termed  a  healthy 
country.  Its  inhabitants  often  live  to  extreme  age; 
many  attain  ninety  and  even  a  hundred  yeai&^ 

As  respects  agriculture,  Nova  Scotia  is  c^^ 
mated  to  comprise  somewhat  more  than  &,0(iCi.(ii  o 
acres  of  land  available  for  tillage,  the  pr(ipi«ti44i 
of  land  under  cultivation  at  present  being  to  the 
wilderness  as  1   to  20.    The  first  large  pelihc 
grants  of  land  appear  to  have  btea  made  in  1760 ; 
and,  in  less  than  13  years  from  that  time,  nearly 
8,000,000  acres  (including  the  whole  of  Prinoe^ 
Edward's  Island,  then  a  part  of  Nova  Scctia) 
were  granted  in  lots,  ranging  from  20,000  to 
150,000  acres,  to  individuals  or  companies  in  Eng- 
land.   These  grants  contained  ccmditions  of  im- 
provement; but  the  grantees,  after  having  in- 
curred some  expense  in  trying  to  settle  thfir 
extensive  properties,  abandonea  the  land  to  ki 
few  inhabsL,  or  suffered  it  to  remain  absoluiely 
waste.    Efforts  made  to  escheat  these  laa<l»  u> 
the  crown  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  the  infioffioe 
of  the  absentee  proprietora;  and  thus  the  piovkicc 
was  effectually  cloeed  against  immignttiNi,  oiber 
from  England  or  the  neighbouring  ooknies.  Uacf 
grants  of  escheated  land  were,  however,  made  la 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  to  lefopv 
royalists;  but  these  were  seldom  oooqued,  and 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated,  opp«aji? 
serious  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lan-ir 
around  them.    Licensed  occupiers,  however,  and 
squatters  have  improved  some  portions  of  these 
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tracts;  and  to  them  the  progress  made  by  the 
colony  in  population  and  agricultnre  is  in  great 
measure  ascnbable.  The  system  of  selling  in  lots 
not  exceeding  1,000  acres  was  introduced  m  1827. 
The  largest  portion  of  it,  however,  has  been  ac- 
quired, not  by  actual  or  intending  settlers,  but  by 
speculators,  who,  tempted  by  the  low  price,  have 
purchased,  on  account  of  the  timber,  or  with  a 
view  to  profit  from  a  future  sale.  Land  is  now 
sold  in  this  colony  at  a  fixed  minimum  price  of 
Is,  9dL  per  acre. 

The  country,  as  respects  the  quality  of  land 
and  the  state  of  a^culture,  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  sections.  The  E.  division,  formed 
by  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Philip  to 
that  of  the  St.  Mai}*,  presents  a  strong  upland 
soil,  well  adapted  for  grain,  and  varied  with  strips 
of  rich  intervale  land  along  the  sides  of  its  rivers. 
The  upland  consists  principally  of  a  strong  loamy 
clay,  mtermixed  more  or  less  with  sand  and 
gravel,  the  soil  of  the  intervale  being  a  rich, 
sandy,  alluvial  loam.  The  lands  about  Pictou 
are  very  rich  and  productive,  7  successive  crops 
of  wheat  being  frequently  raised  without  the  use 
of  manure.  Agriculture,  however,  is  only  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  no  proper  use  is  made  of 
the  resources  of  the  soiL  In  the  S.  district  the 
land  is  almost  wholly  upland,  with  very  little 
intervale  or  marsh :  the  soil  is  extremely  rocky, 
varying  from  a  strong  loam  to  a  light  sand.  Good 
returns  of  wheat  and  the  coarser  grains  are  ob- 
tained in  some  places,  but  the  state  of  the  farms 
generally  exhibits  the  very  reverse  of  intelligence. 
The  unskilful  use  of  manure,  the  indiscriminate 
employment  of  sea-weed,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  total  neglect  of  any  manure  whatever,  have 
retained  those  lands  in  a  poor  and  backward  state 
which  better  management  would  have  rendered 
comparatively  productive.  The  NW.  division 
comprises  upland,  intervale,  and  marsh  land ;  the 
first  two  being  poor,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of 
any  improvement.  The  marsh  land  is  of  two 
kinds, — one,  called  salt-maxsh,  being  little  more 
than  a  flat  surface  of  sponpr  soil,  overflowed  at 
spring-tides,  and  covered  with  a  long  rank  grass, 
sometimes  converted  into  hay ;  the  other,  called 
the  dyke-marsh,  owes  its  formation  to  the  im- 
l>ctuositv  of  the  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which 
ijrings  along  with  it  fine  loamy  particles,  which  it 
leaves  behind  as  it  recedes,  and  thus,  in  course  of 
time,  a  succession  of  layers  raises  the  surface  to 
the  level  of  spring-tides,  when  an  embankment 
or  dyke,  called  an  aboiteau,  is  formed  to  prevent 
any  farther  overflow.  A  newly-enclosed  marsh 
is  usually  left  untouched  for  the  first  three  or 
four  years :  in  the  tliird  year  it  is  fit  to  receive 
the  plough,  and  is  then  sown  with  wheat,  the 
first  crop  averaging  about  60  bushels  an  acre; 
and  on  long  cultivated  marshes  the  returns  average 
about  40  bushels  of  wheat  and  2^  tons  an  acre  of 
hay.  The  crops  usuaUy  cultivated  are  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  with  smaller  quantities  of  peas, 
buck-wheat,  and  rye.  But  though,  in  a  fine  dis- 
trict, the  supplies  of  com  exceed  the  demand, 
this  is  not  the  case  generally;  and  the  prov.  does 
not,  even  in  the  best  years,  raise  enough  of  com 
for  its  own  consumption,  there  being  uniformly 
a  large  importation  of  flour  from  the  U.  States. 
Potatoes4ire  universally  cultivated,  and  the  failiire 
of  the  crops  is  generally  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  diflitress.  Crops  of  beans  or  cabbage  are 
rarely  seen,  and  horticulture  meets  with  very 
little  attention.  Good  dairy-farms  are  found  in 
the  NW.  division.  Hired  labour  is  difficult  to 
procure,  and  too  expensive  to  allow  of  its  adoption, 
except  by  the  more  wealthy.  Labourers  (who  do 
not  exist  here  as  a  separate  class,  but  comprise 


the  more  indigent  of  the  new  settlers). are  usually 
hired  during  the  6  months  of  summer. 

The  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abomid  with  gwwl 
timber:  pine  and  birch,  oak,  beech,  a.sli,  and 
maple  are  the  most  common  trees.  Many  of  the 
inhab.  have  for  years  been  supported  by  the 
timber  trade,  timber  being,  next  to  fish,  the  great 
article  of  export.  The  principal  wild  animals  of 
the  province  are  the  moose-deer,  carriboo,  bear, 
loup-cervier,  fox,  martin,  otter,  mink,  and  squirreL 
Hunting  and  trapping  were  once  extensively  pur- 
sued; but  in  proportion  as  the  country  has  be- 
come settled,  tne  number  of  animals  has  gradually 
but  rapidly  decreased,  so  that  the  exports  of  furs 
are  now  insignificant.  The  rivera  abound  with 
many  varieties  of  freshwater  fish ;  besides  which, 
cod,  herrings,  mackerel,  halibut,  and  other  kinds 
of  sea-fish,  are  found  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  coast. 
Chedabucto  Bay  and  Annapolis  Basin  are  the 
principal  stations  for  the  herring  and  mackerel 
fishery ;  but  the  inhab.  share,  also,  in  the  whale, 
seal,  and  cod  fisheries ;  and  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  for  some  years  been  on  the  increase. 

Another  important  branch  of  employment  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  mining.  Coal  and  iron  are  abun- 
dant, and  are  extensively  wrought.  Gypsum, 
which  abounds  in  the  W.  districts,  is  also  highly 
prized  in  the  U.  States  as  manure.  A  stone  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  tlie  prov.  extremely  well 
adapted  for  grindstones,  which  are  celebrated  all 
over  America  under  the  appellation  of  '  Nova 
Scotia  blue  grits.'  The  manufactures  are  unim- 
portant :  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
called  homespun,  is  pretty  general  throughout  the 
colony ;  and  carding  mills  arc  established  in  some 
pkarts.  Carpets,  also,  are  woven  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  ropes  are  made  of  hemp  imported  from 
N.  Kurope.  Grist  and  saw-mills  are  very  nu- 
merous; besides  which  there  are  several  breweries 
and  tan-yards.  The  position  of  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  extreme  W.  side  of  N.  America,  gives  it  great 
commercial  advantages ;  and  its  trade,  especially 
with  the  U.  States,  has  been  for  some  years 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The  exports,  chiefly  to 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  the  U.  States,  and 
Great  Britain,  consist  of  fish  and  fish-oil,  timber, 
lumber,  and  coals.  The  imports  comprise  com 
and  flour,  British  manufactures,  and  colonial 
produce.  Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  various 
countries  in  the  year  1862 : 


CoaotriM 

ImporU 

Export* 

1802 

1862 

United  Kingdom      • 
British  PoBsessions : — 

West  Indian . 

North  Ameriom   . 
United  Statos  . 
Other  Countries       . 

Total   .... 

596,823 

42.854 
357,924 
605,403 
186,505 

£ 
57,703 

300,616 
269,797 
362,228 
149,049 

1,689,008 

1,129,392 

Themeans  of  internal  communication  have  been 
improved  within  the  last  few  years,  and  some  of 
the  roads  are  equal  to  the  roads  m  England.  They 
are  partly  supported  by  annual  grants  from  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each 
district  are  compelled  to  fumiah,  either  personally 
or  by  substitute,  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  system,  however,  has  not 
been  fotmd  successful,  and  lai^  tracts  are  still 
left  uncultivated,  owing  either  to  the  absence  or 
wretched  condition  of  the  roads.  A  water  com- 
munication has  been  effected  between  Halifax  and 
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Windsor;  and  the  chief  toMns  are  connected  by 
railways. 

The  constitution  of  Nova  Scotiif  is  a  represen- 
tative provincial  government.  The  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  governor- 
general  of  British  N.  America,  is  commander 
-within  the  prov.,  and  the  supreme  civil,  as  well  as 
military  authority.  Under  him  is  an  executive 
council'  of  nine  members.  The  people  are  repre- 
sented by  a  legislative  council  of  21  members,  and 
a  house  of  assembly  of  55  members,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  with  a  residence  qualification. 
For  the  purposes  of  election,  Nova  Scotia  is  divided 
into  10  counties  (including  Cape  Breton).  The 
counties  have  2  mems.  each,  and  the  other  repre- 
sentatives are  returned  by  the  towns.  Justice  is 
administered  by  a  court  of  queen's  bench,  sitting 
at  Halifax,  and  by  district  courts  in  the  different 
counties.  The  common  and  statute  laws  of  Eng- 
land are  in  force,  together  with  statutes  passed  by 
the  local  legislature,  and  approved  by  the  queen 
in  council. 

The  public  revenue,  in  1862,  amounted  to 
234,133/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  225,710/1  Taxa- 
tion is  extremely  light,  the  cost  of  defence  being 
defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  inhab.  being 
burdened  only  with  the  ci\4l  government  and  local 
improvements.  There  are  usually  from  2,000  to 
8,000  troops  distributed  over  New  Brunswick, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  latter  has, 
also,  an  organised  militia  force  of  26  regiments, 
inc.  44,248  men. 

TIic  Church  of  England  is  the  established  reli- 
gion, and  the  colony  is  divided  into  32  pars.,  each 
of  which  has  a  rector  salaried  by  the  crown  or  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL  Nova 
Scotia  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1787,  the  diocese 
extending  over  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Bermudas. 
The  bishop  draws  no  revenues  from  the  colony, 
and  holds  spiritual  jurisdiction  only  over  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  church.  The  Presbyterians,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  numerous  body,  and  a  synod 
meets  annually  at  Halifax.  There  are  numerous 
Kom.  Oaths.,  consisting  principally  of  the  Aca- 
dians  and  Irish  settlers.  The  Baptists  and  Wea- 
leyan  Methodists  are  also  important  bodies:  a 
complete  toleration  is  granted  to  all  religious  de- 
nommations.  Amon^  the  establishments  devoted 
to  education,  the  pnncipal  is  Windsor  College, 
partly  supported  by  the  provincial  government, 
and  partly  by  subscription. 

Or  the  pop.  of  the  prov.,  the  Indians  numbered 
1,407  at  the  census  of  1861.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  5,927  'coloured  people,'  that  is,  free 
negroes.  The  remainder  of  the  pop.  consists  of 
Germans,  or  their  descendants,  old  French  settlers, 
or  *  Acadians,'  British  emigrants,  chiefly  from  the 
N.  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  few  Irish,  and  the 
descendants  of  refugee  loyalists  from  the  U.  States. 
The  Acadians  congregate  in  settlements  of  their 
own,  mixing  little  with  the  other  colonists. 

Nova  Scotia  was  discovered,  by  John  Cabot,  in 
1497.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  who 
called  it  Acadia.  It  subsequently  fell  under  the 
English,  having  been,  in  1627,  granted  by  James 
I.  to  Sir  W.  Alexander,  and  named  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1632  it  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
St.  Germain's ;  but  it  several  times  subsequently 
changed  masters,  and  was  not  finally  established 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  British  till  1758. 
At  the  peace  of  1763,  the  boundaries  of  this  colony 
were  so  defined,  as  to  include  New  Bruns^idck 
and  Cape  Breton ;  but,  in  1784,  the  former  ^^as 
made  a  separate  government. 

NOVELLAKA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  ])rov. 
Keggio,  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  16  m.  NW.  Mo- 
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dcna.    Pop.  6,632  in  18G2.    The  town  has  some 
silk  and  leather  manufactures. 

NOVGOROD,  a  gov.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  be- 
tween the  57th  and  61st  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
30th  and  42nd  of  E.  long. ;  having  E.  the  pt»v.  of 
Vologda,  S.  those  of  Jaroslavl,  Tver,  and  IVkof ; 
W.  the  latter  and  Petersburg,  and  N.  the  last 
named  and  Olonetz.  Length,  NE.  to  SW.,  aU>ut 
400  m. ;  breadth,  varving  from  40  to  160  nu  Area, 
47,033  sq.  m.  Pop.  9*75,201  in  1858.  The  surfaf^, 
which  in  the  N.  is  low  and  level,  rises  gradually 
towards  the  SW.,  where  the  Valdai  plateau  reaclitn 
an  elevation  of  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  guv. 
is  well  watered :  principal  rivers,  Volkhof,  Msta, 
Chexna,  Mol(^a,  and  Lovat,  some  of  which  run 
towards  the  Wolga,  and  others  towards  the  Lake 
of  Ladoga.  Among  the  lakes  are  those  c^  Bielo- 
Osero,  Voje,  and  IJ^en.  The  dimate,  especially 
in  the  N.,  is  more  severe  than  in  the  gov.  of  Pe- 
tersburg, not  being  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes. 
Except  in  a  few  district  the  soil  is  not  eminent 
for  fertility,  and  night  frosts  oflen  Fpoil  the  crop?. 
Scarcely  any  orchard  trees  are  met  with;  but 
hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  exportation,  and  rye, 
oats,  and  barley  are  raised.  Timber  is  an  im- 
portant product ;  a  large  part  of  the  gov.  is  covere<i 
with  forests,  those  belong^g  to  the  crown  covering 
2,727,200  deciatines.  Few  cattle  are  reared.  Next 
to  agriculture,  fishing  is  a  principal  occupation* 
The  salt^springs  of  Staraia-Kouss  famish  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  salt  for  this  gov.  and  that  of  Tver. 
Manufactunng  industry  is  very  backward ;  there 
ore  a  few  copper,  glass,  tile,  'leather,  woollen 
cloth,  and  other  factories.  The  pop.  have,  how- 
ever, a  turn  for  commerce,  and  the  different  fairs 
and  markets  are  well  attended.  Novgorod  is  di- 
vided into  10  districts :  Novgorod,  Tikhvine,  and 
Valdai  arc  among  its  chief  towns.  Except  some 
Lutherans  among  the  Finnic  inhab.,  the  pop.  is 
principally  of  the  Greek  church.  Education  is 
ven'  little  diffused.^  The  cap.  has  a  gymnasium ; 
and  there  are  schools  tliere  and  in  other  parts  uf 
the  gov.  This  territorv  was  made  a  separate  gov. 
in  1776. 

Novgorod  (called  Fe/t*i,  or  *  the  Great'),  adty 
of  Russia,  and  formerly  the  most  important  in  that 
empire,  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the  Volkliof, 
near  its  exit  from  the  Lake  Ilmen,  100  m.  S8E. 
Petersburg,  and  305  m.  NW.  Moecow.  Pop. 
18,768  in  1858.  The  pop.  is  estimated  to  have 
amounted  in  the  height  of  its  pro^rity,  in  the 
15th  century,  to  400,000.  At  this  penod  ll^ovgoitxl, 
with  London,  Bergen,  and  Bruges,  constituted  the 
four  principal  foreign  dep6ts  of  the  Hanseatic 
League ;  but  the  fall  of  the  League,  and  still  more 
the  massacres  perpetrated  by  Ivan  Vassilievitch  1 1., 
in  1570,  proved  fatal  to  this  great  emporium ;  and 
it  soon  after  fell  into  all  but  irremediable  decay. 
La  Motraye,  who  visited  it  earlv  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, gives  the  following  description,  which  will 
apply  nearly  as  well  in  the  present  day.  *  Nothing 
is  more  deceitful  than  the  view  of  Novgorod  from 
a  distance :  its  extent,  and  the  number  and  height 
of  its  towers  and  spires,  seem  to  announce  one  cf 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe;  but,  on  nearing  it,  the 
traveller  perceives  that  its  walls  and  houses  are 
only  of  wood;  and,  on  entering,  he  finds  it  ill 
built  and  wretchedly  paved.  Only  the  churches 
and  a  few  privat«  residences  are  of  stone  or  brick. 
There  may  be  from  80  to  85  chorches,  including 
th(»e  of  the  monasteries;  besides  which,  the 
castle,  a  large  fortress  bristling  with  artillery,  is 
the  remaining  principal  edifice/  (La  Motraye,  in 
Schnitzler,  'La  Russie,'  p.  170.)  The  town,  in  fact, 
though  comprising  a  large  space,  consists  princi- 
pally of  scattered  groups  of  miserable  habitations, 
separated  by  ruins  or  by  fields,  which,  it  is  evident. 
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had  once  been  covered  with  homes.  It  is  divided 
into  two  porta  by  the  Volkhof.  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge  of  11  arehes,  which  is  almost  the 
only  modem  structure  in  the  city.  The  piles,  Ac. 
of  this  bridge  are  of  granite,  the  rest  is  chieflv  of 
timber;  its  entire  length  is  270  yards,  and 'the 
breadth  of  its  central  arch  86  ft.  In  the  Torgmala, 
or  market  town,  are  the  governor's  residence,  an 
anc  )>alace  of  the  czars,  and  most  of  the  shops  and 
warehouses. 

The  SofnaktOay  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Volkhof,  is  about  1^  m.  in  circuit,  and  surrounded 
by  an  earth  rampart  and  a  ditch.  In  it  are  the 
kreml,  or  citadel,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Soplua,  the 
archbishop's  palace,  and  the  various  tribunaK  The 
citadel  is  m  many  respects  similar  to  the  kremlin 
of  Moscow,  having  a  stone  wall,  flanked  with  many 
round  and  square  towers.  The  cathedral,  built 
between  1044  and  1051,  and  repaired  in  1832,  is  of 
stone,  somewhat  on  the  model  of  St.  Sophia  at 
C^onstantinople.  It  has  some  remarkable  bronze 
gates,  with  sculptures  in  atto  relievo^  representing 
passages  from  scripture  histor>- ;  and  many  of  the 
paintings  on  its  walls  are  curious,  being  said  to 
date  from  a  period  previously  to  the  revival  of  the 
arts  in  Italy.  Novgorod  is  the  seat  of  a  military 
governor,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  ad- 
jacent prriv.  of  Tver.  It 'has  a  few  maimfactures 
of  sail-cloth,  leather,  and  vinegar,  and  some  trade 
in  com.  Though  not  the  original  capital  of 
Kurick,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment in  864.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 1  th  century 
the  inhabs.  obtained  considerable  privileges  tha't 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  and  prosperit>' ; 
and  as  the  city  and  its  contiguous  territory  in- 
creased in  pop.  and  wealth,  they  gradually  usurped 
an  almost  absolute  independency ;  so  that,  in  eflfect., 
Novgorod,  in  the  middle  ages,  constituted  more  a 
republic,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  elective  ma- 
gistrate, than  a  state  subject  to  a  regular  line  of 
hereditary  monarchs.  During  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  centuries,  Novgorod  formed  the  grand  entre- 
pot between  the  countries  E.  of  Poland  and  the 
ilanseatic  cities ;  and  its  wealth  and  power  seemed 
so  great  and  well  established,  and  the  city  itself 
80  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb— 

*  Quis  contra  Dwi  et  magnam  Novogordiam  V 

*  Who  can  resist  the  Gods  and  great  Novgorod  ? ' 

But  in  1477  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Ivan  I., 
grand  duke  of  Russia.  In  1 554  it  was  visited  by 
the  famous  Richard  Chancellour,  who  describes  it 
as  the  '  great  mart  town  of  all  Moscovie,  and  in 
greatnesse  beyond  Moscow.'  But  not  long  after  it 
was  subjected,  as  already  stated,  to  the  scourge  of 
the  destroyer,  and  fell,  never  to  rise  again.  The 
foundation  of  Petersbui^  took  from  it  all  hope  of 
ever  recovering  any  portion  of  its  ancient  pros- 
perity. 

NOVI,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Alessandria, 
in  the  fertile  plain  of  Marengo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  14  m.  SE.  Alessandria,  on  the  railway 
from  Alessandria  to  Genoa.  Pop.  11,308  in  1862. 
Few  remains  exist  of  its  old  castle ;  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  its  public  edifices 
undeserving  of  notice.  It  has,  however,  a  hand- 
some square.  It  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  com- 
mercial tribunals ;  and  has  a  collie  and  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  the  best  silk  twist  in  the  di- 
visions. It  is  also  an  entrepSt  for  goods  passing 
between  Italy  and  Germany.  On  the  16th  of 
Aug.  1799,  an  obstinate  conflict  took  place  near 
this  town,  when  a  French  army,  under  Joubert, 
who  fell  in  the  action,  was  defeat^  by  the  Austio- 
Kussian  army,  under  Suwarrow. 

NOVI-BAZAR,  a  town  of  Turiccy  in  Europe, 
prov.  Bosnia,  cap.  Sanjiak,  on  the  Kachka,  130  m. 
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SE.  Bosna-Scrai.  Pop.  estimntcii  at  from  8,000  to 
10,000.  It  is  a  town  of  con««iderable  iralHc,  the 
residence  of  a  pacha,  and  a  R,  Cath.  bishop,  and 
has  some  warm  baths. 

NO  VON  (an.  Nuviamagut  Veromanduorum)^  a 
town  of  France,  de'p.  Oise,  cap.  canton,  on  the 
Vorse,  a  tribntar>'  of  the  Oise,  42  m.  ENE.  Beau- 
vais.  Pop.  6,348  in  186 1.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  surrounded  with  numerous  gardens.  The  ca- 
thedral, erected  under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  is 
340  ft,  in  length,  its  main  entrance  being  flanked 
by  two  towers  upwards  «»f  200  ft.  in  height.  Noyon 
has  manufactures  of  fine  linens,  tulle,  hosier}', 
leather,  and  copperas,  and  a  brisk  general  trade. 
It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  531.  Charle- 
magne held  hw  court  in  this  town  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  in  it  Hugh  Capet  was  proclaimeil  king. 
But  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  the  famous  reformer  John  Calvin, 
bom  here  on  the  18th  of  July,  1509. 

NUBIA  (an.  Kthiopia)^  an  extensive  tract  of  E. 
Africa,  between  the  S.  bonndarr  of  Egypt  and  the 
N.  limit  of  Abyssinia ;  bounded'  E.  by  the  Red  Sea, 
W.  by  the  desert  of  Libva,  between  lat.  13°  and 
24°  N .,  and  long.  33°  and'  36©  E.  Est  imated  area, 
360,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  supjwsed  Ut  be  about  500,000. 
The  country  is  divided  into  Lower  Nubia,  or 
Nubia  Proper,  extending  from  Eg>'pt  to  the  N. 
frontier  of  Dongola,  and  thence  to  the  jimction  of 
the  river  Atbara  or  Tacazzd  with  the  Nile :  and 
Upper  Nubia,  which  includes  Shendy,  Ilalfay  (an. 
Meroe)j  and  Sennaar. 

Nubia  is  situated  almost  entirely  in  the  basin  of 
the  Nile.  Rocks  and  mountains*  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Lower  Nubia ;  and  the  monntains  hero 
press  so  closely  on  the  river  that  there  would  bo 
but  little  ground  left  for  tillage,  if  they  were  not 
intermpted  by  lateral  plains^  the  productiveness 
of  which,  however,  is  dmiiuished  by  the  continual 
encroachments  of  the  deserts.  Isuroerous  rocky 
L«dands  dot  the  stream,  and  in  some  places  congre- 
gate so  as  to  form  rapids,  hardly  deser\'ing  the 
name  of  *  cataracts,'  by  wnich  they  are  usually 
designated.  Some  of  these  islets  are  rendered) 
productive  (like  the  high  banks  of  the  Nile)  by 
means  of  the  artificial  irrigation  eflected  by 
KtkAeaSy  or  Persian  water-wheels.  Between  the 
river  and  the  Red  Sea  extends  the  stony  and  sandy 
Nubian  desert,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
small  fertile  spots,  or  oases.  On  I  he  coast  of  the 
latter  are  a  few  inconsiderable  towns.  In  Upper 
Nubia  the  country  weara  a  somewhat  different 
aspect,  Instead  of  one  river,  several  streams  flow 
through  it  to  pour  their  waters  into  the  majestic 
Nile.  The  land  is  also  much  more  elevated,  beini; 
situated  on  the  lowest  of  the  three  plateaux  on 
which  this  part  of  Africa  is  placed.  The  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Nubia  has  an  elevation  of  4,000  ft,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  but,  northwards,  the  elevation 
gradually  lessens,  and  the  Nubian  desert  forms  tho 
gradual  transition  from  the  lower  course  of  the  Nilo 
to  the  higher  and  more  southern  lands  of  Africa. 

Ranges  of  mountains,  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  range  traversing  Egj'pt,  skirt,  the  entire  Nubian 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  'ihose  through  which  the 
Nile  forces  its  course  traverse  the  river  parallel  to 
each  other  from  E.  to  W.,  crossing  the  current  in- 
stead of  accompanying  ita  course  from  S.  to  N. 
Gebd  Snigre  and  Gebd  Sajieha  take  the  former 
direction.  From  Faka,  on  the  river  Atbara,  to 
Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  stretches  another  lateral 
chain,  called  the  Orbay  Lanffay,  Several  incon- 
siderable chains  and  detached  rocky  hills,  ofl"- 
shoots  from  this  chain,  are  distributed  over  the  E. 
desert  skirting  the  Red  Sea. 

The  elbnate  of  Lower  Nubia,  though  intensely 
hot,  is  healthy,  on  account  of  its  dr\'ness :   the 
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plague  has  never  beeu  known  to  reach  beyond  the 
second  cataract;  but  the  higher  distncts  are  subject 
to  those  violent  tropical  rains  which  contribute  in 
some  degree  to  the  regular  swelling  of  the  Nile : 
the  N.  limit  of  these  rains  is  between  lat,  17°  and 
17°  30'  N.  In  Berber  and  Shendy  they  continue 
throughout  March  and  the  two  succeeding  months. 
The  deserts  E.  and  W.  of  the  Nile  are  subject  to 
violent  storms  of  wind.  The  geological  structure  of 
the  rocks  in  Lower  Nubia  consists  of  granite  and 
syenite,  interspersed  with  black  marble,  of  which 
last  the  second  cataract  is  formed.  Slate  (in  the 
E.  desert),  porphyry,  sandstone^  and  limestone, 
have  also  been  enumerated.  In  the  upper  countries 
coarse  grey^  granite,  primitive  quartz,  and  mica- 
slate  are  Ukewise  of>en  mentioned  by  travellers. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  gold  and  silver 
mines  are  said  to  exist ;  but  the  pacha  of  Egypt 
has  made  more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
open  them.  Neither  have  the  *  Emerald '  moun- 
tains, which  pass  the  Egyptian  frontier,  yielded 
any  treasure  to  modem  adventurers. 

Anitnals, — The  S.  parts  of  Mero«  seem  to  be 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  natural  habitation  of  the 
African  elephant.  Tigers  and  lions  have  been  seen 
in  the  valleys  of  Shendv,  where  crocodiles  also 
abound.  Wild  dogs  and  loxes  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. The  hippopotamus  seldom  ascends  the 
Nile  higher  than  Dongola.  Antelopes,  of  three 
species,  occupy  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile  and 
the  desert  W.  of  Dongola.  The  jriraffe  (zerafd, 
*  the  elegant  ^  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Dender, 
near  the  Atbara.  The  principal  birds  of  Nubia 
are  the  occipital  vulture,  the  red-throated  shrike, 
and  several  curious  specimens  of  the  family  of 
great-legged  thrushes.  Bustards  are  also  abundant, 
with  partridges,  quails,  and  several  other  species 
of  game. 

The  great  enemies  to  vegetation  here,  as  in 
other  hot  countries,  are  locusts,  clouds  of  which 
sometimes  darken  the  air,  and  settling  on  the  land, 
atrip  it  of  everv  remnant  of  verdure :  on  these  oc- 
casions the  inhab.  catch  and  eat  them,  'out  of 
self-defence.' 

Lower  Nubia, — The  Nubian  valley  of  the  Nile, 
which  ascends  as  high  as  the  7th  cataract,  and 
ranges  between  the  9th  and  24th  decrees  N.  lat, 
comprises  13  states,  each  governed  by  its  melek,  or 
chief,  subordinate  to  the  pacha  of  Eg>l>t.  Ten  of 
these  states  are  in  Lower,  and  3  in  IJpper  Nubia. 
Between  the  1st  and  2nd  cataracts,  in  the  states  of 
Kenon  and  Wady  Nubia,  the  Nile  flows  through  a 
rocky  bed,  and  precipices  enclose  the  river  within 
ver}'  narrow  limits,  scarcely  allowing  of  cultivation 
on  either  side ;  but  at  short  inter\'als  occur  those 
excavated  monuments  which  will  hereafter  be  more 
minutely  described.  El-Kalabsheh,  the  largest 
village  on  the  W.  buik,  occupies  the  site  of  the  an. 
Talmis;  and  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Contra  TdbnU, 
the  ruins  of  wnich  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
modem  travellers.  At  Sebou,  lat.  22°  50'  N.,  the 
river  inclines  to  the  N  W.,  flowing  pastOerr,  which, 
though  a  mere  village  of  200  houses,  is  the  cap.  of 
the  5  states  N.  of  Dongola.  Ipsamboul,  with  its 
well-known  excavated  temples,  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  state,  called  Wady  Nuba,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  lat  22°  20^  N.  The  second  cataract, 
which  occurs  about  35  m.  below  Ipsambodl,  is 
formed  by  numerous  rocky  islets  intercepting  the 
stream,  on  each  side  of  which  in  this  vicmity 
stretches  an  extensive  and  not  unfertile  plain. 

Through  the  district  of  Batn-el-Hadiar,  the  Nile 
passes  between  a  chain  of  syenite  hills,  those  on 
the  W.  side  having  at  their  foot  many  deserted 
villages  and  monasteries :  only  the  E.  side  of  the 
valley  is  now  inhabited.  The  district  of  Sakkot 
has  many  poor  villages  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 


possesses  numerous  antiquities,  and  is  joined  sooth- 
ward  by  Mahas»,  where  the  most  cultivated  spots, 
hitherto  situated  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  river,  are 
transferred  to  the  opposite  shore.  Semains  of 
castles,  churches,  and  houses  afford  evidence  that 
this  distr.  was  formerly  well  peopled.  The  coarse 
of  the  Nile  here  is  tortuous:  but  S.  of  the  3rd 
cataract,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Dongola,  it 
runs  in  a  direct  channel  as  far  as  Old  Dongola,  in 
lat  18°  10'  N.  The  stream  thai  takes  a  sweep  to 
the  NE.,  preserving  that  direction  for  about  100  m., 
through  the  highly  fertile  distr.  of  Sheygya,  as- 
cending beyond  the  4th  cataract  to  the  island  of 
Mokrat,  which  divides  the  stream.  The  state  of 
Berber  commences  southward  of  the  5th  cataract, 
and  in  this  district  the  villages  stand  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  river.  Berber,  or  El-Mek- 
hair,  the  cap.,  is  near  the  east  bank,  about  17  m. 
below  the  junction  of  the  Tacazz^  with  the  Ni]€^ 

Upper  Nubia  is  a  triangular  tract  lying  chte6y 
between  the  White  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the 
Blue  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  the  Tacazze  or 
Atbara.  It  is  divided  into  the  3  states  of  Shendy. 
Halfay,  and  Sennaar.  From  the  Berber  frontier, 
for  some  considerable  distance  southward,  the  soil 
of  Shendy  consists  of  immense  fertile  plains, 
stretching  out  from  both  sides  of  the  Nile  on  ele- 
vated ground,  at  some  distance  from  the  river. 
Shendv-el-Garb  '  on  the  W.  bank '  is  a  large  and 
not  ill-built  village,  with  about  6,000  iuhabs.: 
Shendv  '  on  the  E.  bank '  is  the  cap.  of  the  prov.; 
and  being  a  place  of  rest  for  the  caravans  from  Sen- 
naar, possesses  ri^ular  and  well-stocked  ma^ets. 
N.  of  Shendy  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  ancient  Meroe,  Halfay  lies  between  Shendy 
and  Sennaar ;  and,  before  the  Egyptian  conquest 
by  Ismael,  the  son  of  Mehemet  Alt,  belonged  to 
the  melek  of  Sennaar :  its  chief  town,  having  the 
same  name,  lies  N.  of  the  oonduenoe  of  the  White 
with  the  Blue  Nile,  which  takes  place  at  Khartum. 
W.  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  is  the  distr.  of  Sennaar,  or 
Fungi :  it  is  a  flat  and  fertile  tract,  with  some  lar^e 
villages,  mostly  composed  of  conical  houses,  similar 
to  those  of  the*  S.  African  tribes.  Six  days*  march 
S.  of  Khartum  is  Sennaar,  the  eniref^  of  the 
caravan  merchandise  for  Kordofan,  Daifur,  and 
Abyssinia.  Its  environs  are  wide  plains,  with  a 
long  ragged  mountain,  about  15  m.  W.  of  the  town 
(Sennaa^.  The  most  considerable  port  apon  the 
Ked  Sea  is  Suakiro,  whence  merchants  embark 
their  goods  for  Arabia. 

Population  and  LanguapeM.-^The  inhab.  of  the 
different  parts  of  Nubia  differ  considerably  in  per- 
sonal appearance ;  and  those  southward  are  much 
darker  than  those  in  the  states  bordering  on  Egypt. 
The  marked  features  of'the  whole  race,  however, 
are  long,  oval  countenances,  curved  noaes.  some- 
what rounded  towards  the  top,  rather  thidc  lips, 
but  not  so  far  protmding  as  those  of  the  negroes, 
retreating  chins,  scanty  beards,  lively  dark  eyes, 
strongly  frizzled  hair,  and  well-kmt,  muscular 
bodies.  The  Noubas,  pro])erlv  so  called,  are  about 
the  best-looking  of  the  race ;  both  men  and  women 
have  good  features  and  well-proportioned  persons, 
their  disposition  and  character  also  being  more 
susceptible  of  improvement  than  those  of  the 
Don^olese,  who  are  described  as  dirty,  idle,  and 
ferocious.  (See  Dongola.)  The  people  inhabiting 
the  valley  of  Sheygj'a,  £.  of  Dongola,  are  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Nubian  tribes  N.  of  Sennaar. 
They  are  good  horse-soldiers,  and  were  employed 
as  such  by  Ismael  Pacha,  on  his  expedition 
against  the  n^roes  of  the  S.  The  common  people 
are  almost  naked,  wearing  nothii^  bat  a  hip-cloth. 
They  usually  speak  the  Arabic  language ;  and  the 
leamed  caste  among  them  cultivate  most  branches 
of  Mohammedan  literature.   The  Berb«s  present, 
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perhaps,  the  woret  specimens  of  Nubian  character : 
treacherv,  diahonesty,  and  drunkenness  are  pre- 
vailing features  among  the  men ;  and  the  women, 
who  in  the  better  parts  of  the  country  are  modei^t 
and  observant  of  conjugal  fidelity,  here  indulge  in 
the  greatest  profligacy,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  marriage  vow.  'the  inhab.  of  Upper  Nubia 
are  of  Arabic  descent,  speak  the  language  of  the 
Arabs,  and  resemble  them  in  their  love  of  a  rest- 
less roving  life.  A  pastoral  pop.  inhabits  the  banks 
of  the  Tacazze,  which,  also,  are  visited  by  moun- 
taineers, when  in  search  of  pasturage,  during  the 
dry  season.  The  £.  desert  is  infested  by  wild 
nomadic  tribes,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  remarkable  for  adroitness  in  thieving  and 
treachery  towards  strangers. 

Indiutry  and  Commerce, — The  cultivated  portions 
of  the  Nubian  valley  being,  on  account  of  the 
height  of  its  banks,  beyond  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  the  land  can  only  be  watered  by  artificial 
means.  Even  in  the  lateral  valleys,  the  few  canals 
cut  through  them  are  rarely  full ;  and  the  water, 
both  from  them  and  the  Nile,  is  raised  by  Persian 
wheelsw  Dhourra  is  reaped  in  Dec.  and  Jan.; 
next  follows  a  crop  of  barley,  and  then  dhourra 
ac^ain.  Tobacco  is  universaQy  raised.  Although 
tiie  S.  districts  present  some  excellent  land,  agri- 
culture offers  few  charms  for  the  inhab. ;  and  Seu- 
naar  and  Shendy  are  celebrated  only  for  being 
the  entrepots  of  the  chief  commerce  of  £.  Africa. 
The  town  of  Shendy,  having  Soudan  and  Abyssinia 
to  the  S.,  Ecypt  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  N. 
and  £.,  ana  Darfur  to  the  W.,  is  the  centre  of 
much  of  the  trade  with  those  countries.  In  Shendy 
are  several  forges  for  iron  and  silver.  The  mer- 
chants from  the  W.pay  regular  visits  to  Sennaar; 
they  exchange  Indian  goods  for  gold,  which  they 
transport  to  Djidda  and  the  E.  The  price  of  gold 
at  Sennaar  is  estimated  at  12  dollars  an  ounce, 
and  at  Shendy  16  dollars.  Ever^'^  two  months 
merchant  caravans  arrive  at  both  these  places, 
frequently  consisting  of  500  or  600  camels,  laden 
mith  dhourra;  others, comprising  about  100  camels, 
trade  in  various  products,  as  well  as  slaves.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  is  extensively  carried  on,  upwards 
of  5,000  being  aimually  imported  from  the  interior 
of  Africa ;  of  these  2,500  are  disposed  of  in  Arabia, 
l,o00  in  £g>'pt,  and  1,000  in  Dongola  and  other 
parts  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  Arabs  of  the  Desert 
supply  the  caravans  with  senna  of  the  best  quality, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  charcoal. 

History  and  Government. — It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians  was  among  the 
earliest  in  which  advances  were  made  towards 
civilisation,  and  that  the  arts  descended  from  Me- 
rrj^  to  E^ypt.  But  there  exists  little  or  no  au- 
thentic mformation  respecting  the  state  of  this 
country  in  antiquity :  it  was  not  till  the  6th  cen- 
tury that  the  wandering  ancestors  of  the  Nubians 
appear  to  have  settled  under  a  regular  govern- 
ment. At  that  period  mention  is  made  of  Siloo, 
king  of  the  Kubates  and  the  Ethiopians,  under 
whom  they  were  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
country  divided  into  ecclesiastical  districts  and 
the  whole  subjected  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria. After  the  loss  of  Abyssinia,  the  kings  of 
the  Noubas  resided  at  Dongola;  but  in  the  14th 
century  their  power  ceased,  and  Nubia  was  divided 
into  several  petty  states.  In  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury the  Mohammedan  conquerors  reached  and 
subdued  the  country,  Christianity  was  suppressed, 
and  Mohammedanism  took  its  place. 

Down  to  the  year  1821  the  people  of  Nubia  were 
independent,  living  under  their  own  Meleks,  or 
chiefs;  but  at  that  period  Ibrahim  Pacha  reduced 
them  to  a  dependency  on  Egj'pt.  This  change 
was  so  far  fortunate  for  trave&ers,  that  with  the 


permission  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  whole  country  be- 
came open  to  their  researches.  The  same  system 
of  military  despotism  and  oppressive  taxation  that 
exists  in  £g]>'pt  has  been  extended  to  Nubia;  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  people  are  now  more 
heavily  taxed  than  formerly  by  their  petty  chiefs, 
while,  in  other  respects,  their  condition  seems  im- 
proved. 

Momtmental  Remains  of  Nubia. — Of  all  the  re- 
lics of  ancient  art  with  which  the  valley  of  tlie 
Nile  abounds  over  the  whole  distance  from  Merot! 
to  Memphis,  none  have  excited  more  admiration 
than  the  excavated  temple  at  Ipsamboul.  It  is 
wholly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  presents  a 
facade,  supported  by  four  seated  colossi,  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  and  not  less  than  01  ft.  in 
height  They  represent  Kameses  the  Great,  and 
are  all  portraits,  for  the  faces  bear  a  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  figures  of  that  king  at  Memphis,  and 
elsewhere.  The  interior  is  not  less  grand  than  the 
entrance :  16  apartments  have  been  enumerated  ; 
the  first  of  these  is  sustained  by  eight  pillars, 
against  which  rest  the  backs  of  as  many  figures  of 
Hameses,  each  80  ft.  in  height.  The  walls  of  this 
immense  hall  are  covered  with  innumerable  bas- 
reliefs  on  historical  subjects,  the  most  striking  por- 
traying the  conquests  of  the  same  prince  in  Africa. 
The  other  apartments  afford  some  curious  particu- 
lars that  supply  many  conjectures  relative  to  Nu- 
bian and  Egyptian  religious  history,  which  it  re- 
mains for  future  students  in  hieroglyphics  to 
verify.  The  whole  is  terminated  by  a  sanctuary, 
at  the  back  ofwhich  are  seated  five  statues,  repre- 
senting Amon,  Ra,  PhW;,  Phtah,  with  the  never 
absent  Rameses  the  Great. 

The  smaller  of  the  excavations  is  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Hflthor  by  Nofre-Ari,  wife  of  Ramoscs 
the  Great,  whose  facade  has  six  colossi,  each  85  ft. 
high,  carved  out  of  the  rock.  They  represent 
liAroeses  and  his  wife,  having  at  their  feet  statues 
of  their  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  have  their 
names  and  titles.  The  front  of  this  temple  is  free 
from  sand,  and  access  is  much  easier  to  its  inte- 
rior than  to  that  of  the  greater.  A  passage  leads 
to  the  pronaos,  which  is  85  by  8^  ft.,  supported  by 
six  square  pillars,  three  on  each  side:  to  thiH 
chamber  succeeds  a  vestibule,  which  leads  to  the 
adytum  or  sanctuar)*,  containing  the  remains  of  a 
sitting  statue  cut  in  the  rock,  which,  however,  is 
not  in  such  good  preservation  as  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  The  bas-reliefs  adorning  the  sanctuary 
are  painted,  the  figures  yellow,  and  are  enclosed  by 
a  border  of  three  colours :  the  colour  of  the  ceiluig 
b  blue. 

Archaeology  is  indebted  toBurckhardt  and  Bel- 
soni  for  bringing  these  splendid  temples  to  light. 
The  entrance  of  the  great  temple  is  so  blocked  up 
with  sand,  that  it  is  only  passable  by  a  penon  di- 
vesting himself  of  nearly  all  his  clothing,  and 
creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees ;  and  then  the 
heat  within  is  more  intense  than  that  of  a  Turkish 
bath,  the  want  of  air  being  almost  insufferable. 

Besides  the  excavated  temples  of  Nubia,  of 
which  Ipsambofil  does  not  present  the  only  speci- 
men, there  are  others,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  partly  built  Those  of  Girsh^,  Sebona, 
Dendera,  and  Gebel-el-Birkel  are  of  this  class. 
The  interior  of  these  temples  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  while  the  exterior  chambers  azd  appendages 
are  formed  of  stone  work.  From  the  primitive 
character  of  the  masonry,  the  rudeness  and  decay 
of  the  sculptures,  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
walls,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  temple  of 
Gebei-el-Birkel  is  older  than  many  of  the  temples 
of  Egypt,  or  even  of  Nubia.  This  site  is  also  re- 
markable for  13  pyramids,  Ipng  in  the  desert  to 
the  E.  of  the  town,  differing  from  those  previously 
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known,  their  sides  presenting  small  temples  with 
gateways  and  enclosures.  Opposite  to  liirkel,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  nt  Nouri,  is  another  as- 
semblage of  pyramids.  The  age  of  all  these  vast 
musses  of  stone,  many  of  them  exhibiting  little 
else  to  the  modem  traveller  than  mounds  of  debris, 
no  doubt  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  At 
Sammeh  and  Dendera  are  specimens  of  a  more 
perfect  class  of  temples  than  those  before  men- 
tii)ned,  and  which  belong  to  the  last  e^wchs  of 
Nubian  art.  That  at  the  latter  place  has  the  pro- 
portions of  Grecian  structures,  and  in  the  pillars 
liave  been  recognised  a  mixture  of  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian  styles. 

The  tract  of  country  enclosed  by  the  Nile  and 
the  Tacazzd,  or  Atbara,  and  terminating  at  the 
confluence  of  these  rivers,  was  the  island  of  Mero(! 
of  ancient  geographers;  and  near  Asstur  on  the 
Kile,  in  the  prov.  of  Shendy,  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Ethiopia  have  been  recognised. 
Nothing  remains  but  the  NecropoUs,  which  con- 
Bi$t;3  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  pyramids,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  BirkeL  (See  Uoskins^ 
Travels  in  Ethiopia,  p.  66  et  »eq.)  From  the  cha- 
racter of  these  ruins  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  art  and  civilisation,  instead  of  ascendin^r  the 
Nile  from  Egypt,  descended  to  it  from  Ethiopia. 
The  decay  in  which  the  mounds  of  Meroe  arc  now 
found,  produced  entirely  by  the  slow  hand  of  time, 
the  sculptures  of  their  interior,  exhibiting  reli- 
gious rites  of  a  purer  and  simpler  stamp  than 
those  of  Egypt,  and  other  circumstances  which 
close  observers  have  detected,  seem  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  the  models  of  the  more  stupendous 
Egj'ptian  structures.  The  excavated  temples, 
too,  furnish  proofs  of  the  remotest  attempts  at 
architecture. 

NUDDEA,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bengal,  chieflv  between  lat.  23<>  and  24°  N.,  and 
long.  880  and  89°  E.;  having  N.  the  districts 
!Moorshedabad  and  Rajeshage,  E.  Jessore,  W. 
Bccrbhoom,  Burdwan,  and  Hooghly,  and  S.  Cal- 
cutta and  the  24  pei^unnahs.  length,  N.  to  S., 
almut  80  m. ;  average  breadth,  nearly  40  m.  Area, 
3,105  sq.  m.  Its  natural  features  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  delta  uf  the  Ganges, 
by  many  arms  of*  which  it  is  intersected.  The 
culture  of  the  soil  has  greatly  increa^sed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  perpetual  settlement.  Gang- 
robbery  formerly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  m 
Nuddeia ;  but,  under  the  British  rule,  it  has  de-- 
creased  so  as  to  be  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

NuDDEA,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  and 
prov.  Bengal,  cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hooghly  river,  80  m.  N.  by  \V. 
Calcutta.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  collector  and 
judge  for  the  district,  and  was  formerly  the  cap.  of 
a  rajahship,  and  a  celebrated  seat  of  Hindoo  learn- 
ing, but  it  has  now  fallen  into  decav. 

NUNDYDRORG,  a  celebrated  hill  fortress  of 
Hiudostan,  province  Mvsore,  on  a  hill  1,700  ft,  in 
height,  100  m.  NE.  Mysore;  lat  13°  22'  S.,  long. 
77^  44'  E.  The  hill  oh  which  it  stands  is  inacces- 
hible,  except  on  one  side  :  the  fort  has  within  it 
several  barracks  and  magazines,  besides  a  Hindoo 
temple,  in  which  worship  is  paid  to  the  bull  Nundy, 
whence  the  name  of  the  fortress.  Nundydroig  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1791,  after  an  obstinate 
defence  of  3  weeks. 

NUNEATON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, Atherstone  division,  hund.  Hemlingford,  co. 
Warwick,  on  the  Anker,  8^  m.  N.  by  E.  Ck)ventry, 
90  m.  NW.  London  by  road,  and  97  ra.  by  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,645, 
and  of  par.  7,666  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7,020 
acres.  I'he  town  is  large  and  well-built,  consist- 
ing principally  of  a  long  main  street,  whence 
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another  diverges,  in  which  is  the  market  place. 
The  church  is  a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  square 
tower ;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  crown  patronajje. 
There  is  also  a  modem-built  chapel  of  ease;  and 
the  Wesleyan  ^Methodists,  Independents,  and  \ki\>- 
tists  have  their  respective  places  of  worship.  A 
free  school  was  founded  by  the  inhab.  in  the  rei;^^ 
of  Edward  VI.;  and  there  is  another  endowed 
school,  called  'Smith's  Charity  School,*  besid*^ 
which  there  are  two  or  three  other  day  schools  aiid 
Sunday  schools.  The  inhabitants  arc  principally 
engaged  in  riband  weaving.  Floret  gauxe  ribands 
are  the  staple  article  of  manufacture;  bat  they 
are  occasionally  laid  aside  for  figured  satiius 
sarsenets,  and  lustrings.  Coal  is  procured  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  are  also  some  extensive 
stone  quarries. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  per- 
manent constable  and  3  others,  annually  electM 
at  a  court-leet.  It  is  one  of  the  polling  places  at 
elections  for  the  N.  di\Tsion  of  the  co.  Market;*  on 
Saturday :  fairs,  May  14,  Feb.  18,  and  Oct.  31,  for 
horses  and  cattle. 

NUNEZ,  or  KAKUNDY,  a  river  of  Western 
Africa,  Senegambia,  after  a  W.  courk  enter»  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat,  10°  40'  N.,  long.  14«>  40*  W. 
Its  banks  are  densely  wooded,  and  on  them  fmm 
70  to  80  m.  from  the  sea  are  the  settlements  Wal- 
keria,  Cassasez,  and  Debucko. 

NUNIVAK,  an  island  of  Russian  America,  in 
Behring  Sea,  off  Capes  Avinoff  and  Yancouva: 
lat.  60°  X.,  long.  1650  to  167©  W. 

NUORO,  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia, 
div.  dist.,  and  78  m.  NNE.  CagliariL  Pop.  6,162 
in  1862.  The  town  has  a  cathedral,  a  Jesuits'  col- 
lege, and  a  brisk  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese. 

NUREMBERG  (Germ.  NunAerg),  a  city  of 
Bavaria,  circ  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Pegnitz, 
a  tributary  of  the  Regnitz,  93  m.  NNW.  Munich, 
on  the  radway  from  Bamberg  to  Augsbuiig.  Po]\ 
62,800  in  1861.  The  citv  stands  in  a  sandv  but 
fertile  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,<KK>  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  and  is  divided  by  the  Pegnitz  int4> 
2  nearlv  equal  parts,  the  Sebald-side  and  the  I^w- 
rence-side,  each  deriving  its  name  from  its  princi- 
pal church.  Nuremberg  covers  more  ground  than 
any  other  city  of  Bavaria,  and  is,  next  to  the 
capital,  the  most  populous.  It  b  surroimded  by 
feudal  walls  and  turrets,  and  th^e  are  inclosed  by 
a  ditch  100  ft.  wide,  and  50  ftv  deep,  lined  through- 
out with  masonry.  Its  arched  gates  are  flanked 
by  four  massive  cylindrical  watch-towers,  n» 
longer  of  use  as  fortitications,  bat  nictuiesquc  in  a 
high  d^ree,  and  serving  to  complete  the  coronet 
of  antique  towers  which  encircle  the  city  as  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  stranger  arrived  within  its 
M'alls  might  fancy  himself  carried  back  to  a  dirtant 
century,  as  he  treads  its  irregular  streets,  and 
examines  its  quaint  gable-faced  bouses.  It-s 
churches  and  other  public  editices  are  singularly 
perfect,  having  escaped  unharmed  the  storm  c€ 
war,  sieges,  and  even  of  the  Reformation,  which 
its  inhab.  adopted  at  an  early  period,  without  anr 
outbreak  of  fanaticism  or  iconoclasm.  Its  private 
buildings,  including  the  palaoe-like  mansions  of 
its  patrician  citizens  and  merchant-nobles,  having 
been  built  of  stone,  are  equally  well  preserved,  and 
many  are  still  inhabited  by  the  families  whose 
forefathers  originally  constructed  than.  Though 
built  with  narrow  but  highly  oniamented  fronts, 
and  acutely  pointed  gables,  ^ey  are  oilen  of  large 
size,  inclosing  2  or  3  courts,  and  extending  back 
from  one  street  to  another.  The  most  elevated 
position  within  the  town,  near  its  N.  extremity*, 
is  occupied  by  the  Reidtsveste,  or  imperial  castle, 
a  building  of  great  antiquity  and  a  frequent  resi- 
dence of  the  German  emperors  in  the  nuddle  ag&>. 
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The  2  principal  churches  are  highly  desenang 
of  notice.  That  of  St  Scbald,  a  fine  (iothic  edifice, 
with  an  elegant  choir,  built  in  1337,  has  numeroiLs 
f^;ulptu^es  and  carvings  by  Adam  Kraft  and  Y. 
Stoss,  many  old  paintings  and  stained  glass  win- 
dows, and  the  remarkable  shrine  of  St.  Sebald. 
This,  which  still  stands. in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  though  the  latter  is  devoted  to  the  Lu- 
theran service,  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  celebrated 
artist  Peter  Vischer,  who,  with  his  five  sons,  was 
employed  on  it  for  13  years.  It  is  a  miniature 
Gothic  chapel,  entirely  of  bronze,  consisting  of  a 
rich  fretwork  canopy,  supported  on  pillars,  beneath 
which  the  relics  of  the  saint  repose  in  an  oaken 
chest,  encased  with  silver  plates.  Tlie  workman- 
ship is  most  elaborate.  The  figures  of  the  twelve 
apostles  occupy  the  niches  around  the  shrine,  and 
are  first-rate  woriss  of  art.  Above  them  are  twelve 
smaller  figures  of  fathers  of  the  church ;  while 
about  70  fanciful  representations  of  cupids,  mer- 
men, and  animals,  distributed  among  flowers  and 
foliage,  are  scattered  over  the  other  parts.  The 
miracles  of  the  saint  are  the  subjects  of  the  baa- 
relicfs  under  the  coffin.  In  a  niche  below  at  one 
end  is  a  statue  of  the  artist  himself,  in  a  mason's 
dress,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  figure  of  St. 
Scbald.  The  church  of  St.  Laurence,  founded  in 
1274.  is  the  largest  in  the  town;  and  has  some 
vcrv  handsome  entrances,  fine  stained  glass,  and 
curious  carvings ;  and,  above  all,  a  repiository  for 
the  sacramental  wafer,  a  tapering  spire  of  Gothic 
open  work,  64  fl.  in  height,  executed  by  A.  Kraft, 
with  a  minuteness  more  commonly  bestowed  on 
ivor^,*^  than  on  stone.  The  chturch  of  St.  Giles, 
erected  in  1718,  in  the  Italian  style,  has  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Vandyck,  various  bas-reliefs  and 
escutcheons ;  the  R.  Catholic  church,  finished  in 
1301,  and  distinguished  for  its  rich  decorations; 
and  the  church  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  begun  in 
1784,  are  the  other  principal  ecclesiastical  edifices: 
the  Gothic  chapel  of  St,  Maurice,  constructed  in 
1313,  has  been  (inverted  into  a  picture  gallery, 
and  filled  with  rejected  paintings  from  the  gallery 
of  Munich.  The  Bathnauay  or  town  hall,  in  the 
Italian  style,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edi- 
fices in  the  city ;  it  was  chiefly  built  in  1619,  but 
includes  the  ancient  town-hall,  dating  from  1340. 
In  the  latter  are  the  great  hall  and  the  council- 
chamber  ;  the  walls  of  the  former  apartment 
being  ornamented  with  several  oil-paintings  by 
Albert  Durer,  and  those  of  the  latter  having  many 
concealed  doors  leading  to  subterranean  pa«<agcs, 
which  extend  from  the  rathhaus  under  the  streets 
to  the  town  ditch,  beyond  the  walls. 

Nurembei^  has  a  gymnasium,  founded  by  the 
famous  reformer  Meianchthon,  whose  statue  is 
placed  in  its  front ;  an  arsenal,  barracks,  a  theatre, 
many  hospitals  and  asylums,  a  savings*  bank,  a 
charity  for  distributing  food  to  the  poor,  and  a 


some  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  the 
'Beantiful  Fountain'  {Schoner  Brvnnen),  in  the 
great  market-place ;  a  Gothic  obelisk,  or  spire  of 
open-work,  with  statues  of  various  historical  char- 
acters. Among  the  other  remarkable  objects  in 
and  near  the  city  are  the  house  of  Albert  Durer, 
now  occupied  by  a  societv  of  artists ;  St.  John's 
churchyard,  in  which  is  Durer's  tomb,  together 
with  those  of  many  distinguished  natives ;  and  a 
succession  of  stone  pillars  between  the  cemetery 
and  the  city,  ornamented  with  curious  bas-relief 
Kurembeig  is  the  seat  of  a  high  police  court,  a 
civil  court  of  justice,  a  commercial  court  of  appeal, 
and  a  forest  board.  It  has  a  royal  and  other  nigh 
schools,  several  Latin,  and  numerous  inferior 
pcbools,  a  tenchers'  seminary,  an  academy  of  art*?, 
a  polytechnic,  and  a  high' commercial  academy 


{Handltaigs  Inttittd) :  a  number  of  public  libraries, 
including  the  city  library  of  40,000  printed  vols., 
and  800  MSS. ;  societies  of  national  industry,  and 
medical  and  natural  science,  an  agricultural  union, 
and  collections  of  every  dcsc!ription  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  There  are  but  few  pictures  by  the  cele- 
brated native  artist  A.  Durer,  but  those  by  other 
artists  arc  very  zfumerous. 

Nuremberg  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
guished men,  including,  among  others,  the  famous 
painter  Albert  Durer,  bom  here  in  1471.  Several 
important  inventions  in  the  arts  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  this  city.  The  famous  machine  for 
drawing  wire  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Rudolph,  a  native  of  this  city.  Hkckmann's 
Hist  of  Inventions,  iu  236.)  Gun-locks  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  fabricated  here  in  1517  ; 
and  Beckmann  says  that  the  circumstance  is  pro- 
bable, though  he  doubta  whether  the  locks  were  of 
the  present  construction  (iv.  608).  Owing  partly 
to  these  inventions,  but  more  to  the  freedom  and 
industry  of  its  inhabs.,  Nuremberg  early  rose  to 
great  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial town.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  continental  Birming- 
ham of  the  middle  ages,  during  a  portion  of  which 
period  it  is  believed  to  have  had  100,000  inhabs. 
Cannon  are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  as  early  as 
1356,  and  in  the  same  century  it  furnished  pap<^r 
and  playing-cards.  It  had,  also,  a  very  extensive 
commerce,  being  a  principad  entrepdt  for  the  pro- 
duce of  both  the  N.  and  S.  of  Europe.  It  still  is, 
and  has  long  been,  celebrated  for  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  wooden  clocks  and  toys,  which  it 
exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  also  produces 
various  species  of  metallic  goods  and  jewellery, 
with  telescopes,  mirrors,  mathematical  and  musical 
instniments,  sealing  wax,  and  lacquered  wares; 
lead  pencils,  alabaster,  horn,  and  ivory  articles ; 
brushes,  woollen  yam,  lawn,  paper,  parchment, 
brandy  and  liqueurs.  Printing  is  also  carried  on 
to  some  extent 

Though  considerably  declined,  Nuremberg  still 
ranks  as  one  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
Bavaria.  The  first  railroad  for  locomotives  in 
(yermany  was  completed  in  1835-36,  between 
Nuremberg  and  FUrth,  a  distance  of  4^  m.  (Seo 
FiJRTii,  voL  ii.  p.  387.) 

Nuremberg,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  9th  century,  became,  in  938,  the  seat  of  the 
first  Germanic  diet  Until  1417  it  had  a  burg- 
grafy  or  resident  governor,  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror, and  the  ancestors  oi  the  present  royal 
family  of  Prussia  make  their  first  appearance'  in 
hbtory  in  that  capacity.  It  was  subsequently 
governed  much  in  the  same  way  as  Venice,  by 
a  merchant"  aristocracy,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
families,  who  appointed  the  executive  officers 
among  themselves.  It  was  at  the  summit  of  itn 
prosperity  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.    The 


house  of  correction.    It  has  also  several  fountains,*  famous  iEncas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  11.^ 


who  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
celebrates  the  wealth  of  this  city,  and  says  in  his 
work  '  De  Morib.  Germ.,'  published  in  the  15th 
century,  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  would  wish 
to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  meanest  bui^esses  of 
Nuremberg.  *Cuperent  tarn  egregie  Scotorum  rege» 
quam  mediocrea  NurembergoB  cives  habitare,'' 

Nuremberg  early  embraced  the  doctrines  of  tlio 
Reformer^  and  Lb  celebrated  in  the  history  of  tho 
Reformation.  A  diet  assembled  here  in  1524  was 
of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Refonners ; 
and  here,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1532,  a  treaty  won 
signed,  bv  which  full  toleration  was  granted  to 
those  professing  the  new  doctrines.  The  city  prc- 
ser\*ed  its  privileges  as  a  free  town  of  the  empiro 
to  the  peace  of  Presburg  in  1805,  when  it  waa 
I  annexed  to  Bavaria  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  L 
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r\  ARHAH^I,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
hund.  of  same  name,  co.  Rutland,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  17  m.  £.  by  N.  Leicester,  96  m.  N.  by 
W.  London  by  road,  and  120  m.  by  Midland  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  par.  2,959  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
8.130  acres.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  co.  hall  (form- 
ing the  only  remaining  part  of  a  castle  built 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror),  a  fine 
church  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  a  large  edifice  be- 
longing to  the  Rutland  Agricultural  Association. 
The  free  school,  founded  in  1584,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  that  established  at  Uppingham,  is 
under  the  control  of  14  official  governors;  it  is 
well  endowed,  and  has  34  exhibitions  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  it  has  two  masters,  and  the 
school  is  open  gratuitously  to  the  children  of 
the  poor  inhabs.  A  hospital  for  old  men  was 
incorporated  with  it  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
endowed  with  alienated  church  property,  now 
producing  above  3,000/.  a  year.  Another  hos- 
pital once  existed  here,  but  it  has  fallen  into 
decay.  A  boy's  national  school  is  established, 
and  there  is  a  well  attended  Sunday  school.  Oak- 
ham is  of  very  little  importance  with  respect  to 
trade,  its  chief  dependence  being  on  its  markets 
and  the  retailing  of  goods  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Melton 
I^Iowbrav,  and  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  coal. 
The  assizes  and  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  here,  and  Oakham  is  the  election-town  for 
the  CO.  Markets  on  Saturtlay ;  fairs  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  March  15,  second  Saturday  in  April,  May 

9,  Saturday  in  Whitsun-week,  Saturday  after  Oct. 

10,  and  Dec.  15. 

OAK  HAMPTON,  or  OKEHAMPTON,  a  de- 
cayed bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
hund.  Lifton,  co.  Devon,  on  the  Oke,  a  trib.  of  the 
Torridge,  and  near  the  N.  border  of  Dartmoor,  20 
m.  W.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.  (including  the  villages 
of  Chissacot,  Meldon,  and  Kegbear),  12,570  acres. 
Pop.  1.929  in  1861.  The  town  is  old  and  irregu- 
larly built.  The  church  stands  on  rising  ground 
about  1  m.  westward,  and  there  is  an  ancient 
chantry  chapel  in  the  market-place,  with  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents. It  has  a  small  endowed  free  school 
and  two  subscription  schools,  with  minor  cha- 
rities for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor.  The  bor. 
was  not  incorporated  till  the  21  James  I.,  and 
having  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  considered  too  in- 
signiticant  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Mun.  Reform  Act.  It,  however,  sent  two  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  rei^  of  Charles  I.  down 
to  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
Markets  on  Saturday ;  fairs,  second  Thursday  after 
March  11,  May  17,  first  Wednesday  after  July  6, 
Aug.  5.  and  Saturday  after  Christmas-day. 

OAXACA,  or  GUAXACA,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Rio 
Verde,  205  m.  SSE.  Mexico,  and  160  m.  SSW. 
Vera  Cruz;  lat  17®  5'  N.,  long.  97°  8'  W.  Esti- 
mated pop.  40,000.  It  is  buut  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  about  2  m.  in  length,  and  1^  m.  in 
breadth,  including  its  suburbs,  which  are  laid  out 
in  gardens  and  planted  with  nopal  trees.  The 
strect.s  which  are  broad,  straight,  and  well  paved, 
are  Uned  with  good  houses  of  a  gpreenish  kind  of 


stone,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  neatest,  denest, 
and  most  regularly  built  city  in  Mexico.  The 
public  buildings  are  in  general  handsome,  sdidly 
constructed,  and  richly  decorated ;  the  town-hall 
cathedral,  and  bishop^s  palace  form  three  ade?(^ 
the  principal  square.  There  are  several  cbardi«s 
and  convents,  and  numerous  fountains  are  sk^ 
plied  with  water  conveyed  by  aqaedncts  acroa 
the  vaUev  from  the  neighbouring  hills  of  !SC 
Felipe.  Ilie  climate  is  peculiarly  good,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  falling  below  6d^,  or  rising  hig'her 
than  78°;  but  it  is  exposed  to  eorthiqfiakfi 
Oaxaca  was  founded  by  Nunc  del  Mercado,  oae 
of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  received  its 
name  from  the  trees  called  guaxet  that  abooik! 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  sute  of  which  Oaxaca  is  the  cap.  is  le- 
maikable  for  its  extreme  fertility,  and  for  tb« 
richness  and  variety  of  its  pioducts.  The  c»- 
realia  and  the  sugar-cane  are  raised  with  gjtxi 
facility,  and  cochineal  is  extensively  coltinted. 
Considerable  attention  is  likewise  paid  to  the  cul- 
ture of  silk.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  state  have 
been  verv  little  explored. 

OBAl^,  a  parL  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  ca 
Argyle,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  a  secludr-l 
but  b^utiful  situation,  61^  m.  NW.  Glfl^«^. 
Pop.  1,940  in  1861.  The  only  public  boikiio;;* 
are  a  new  church  connected  with  the  estabU^b- 
ment,  and  a  dissenting  chapeL  It  has  no  nis- 
nufactures  and  no  trade,  except  in  such  Brtid» 
as  the  limited  consumption  of  the  place  and 
neighbouring  district  require.  It  is  vuited  bv 
the  steam-boats  between  Glasgow  and  Inreroe^ 
and  those  that  ply  between  ei&er  of  these  plaRS 
and  StafTa  and  lona.  The  haxboar  la  excelkot, 
and  the  inhab.  engage  extensively  in  fisbii^. 
The  magnificent  ruins  of  the  royal  palstv  <>f 
Dunstaffnage  stand  on  a  promontory  S  m.  N. 
the  town,  llic  town  had  no  purL  re|ir«s«iutivf> 
till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  1832.  vbicb 
united  it  with  Campbelton,  Inverarr,  Irvine.  a.id 
Ayr,  in  sending  one  mem.  to  the  ^.  of  C  Keg. 
voters,  110  in  1865. 

OBI,  a  large  river  of  Anatic  Russia,  in  the  p5>- 
vemments  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  rising  bv  tv^ 
principal  sources  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  litt^ 
Altai  chain  near  the  frontietB  of  the  Chinese  n> 
pire ;  Ut.  61°  N.,  long.  89°  E.,  flowing  first  >VV. 
and  then  N.  into  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  after  a  coure 
'of  about  2,700  m. ;  but  if  the  Irtish,  which  jom«  it 
in  lat.  60^  50'  N.,  and  is  the  longest  and  videst 
stream  and  most  direct  from  the  source,  be  ciia- 
sidered  the  main  river,  its  length  will  exceed 
3,000  m. ;  the  area  of  its  entire  basin  has  been 
estimated  at  1,357,000  eq.  m.  The  Ofci  wbkh 
is  the  eastern  branch,  has  nomerous  affioRUN 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Tom,  Tehelim.  and 
Ket,  joining  it  on  the  E.  or  right  bank.  After  ib< 
junction  with  the  Irtish,  it  attains  a  bieadik  ia 
some  places  of  nearly  20  m,  with  a  depth  varv- 
ing  from  2  to  7  fathoms,  and  has  a  v«sy  np^il 
current,  forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  ooyiR<e 
numerous  islands,  and  flowinp^  over  rocky  \t^f:« 
that  greatly  imi>ede  navigation  doriagjthe  &« 
months  that  the  river  is  free  from  ice.  The  Irtish 
rises  within  the  Chinese  empire,  in  lat»  47^  X* 
long.  89<=>  10'  £.,  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  Great 
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Altai  chain,  and  parsues  a  couise  nearly  WNW. 
of  240  m.  to  lake  Tai^i^an,  through  which  it  flows, 
and  then  tarns  northward  for  about  100  m.,  after 
which  it  has  a  general  NW.  direction,  passing 
Semipolatinsk  and  Omsk,  as  far  as  Tobolsk 
Below  this  point  it  makes  a  curve  north-east- 
ward of  about  300  m.,  and  joins  the  Obi  at  Sa- 
marova.  Both  the  Obi  and  Irtish  abound  with 
fish,  which  might  be  made  a  lucrative  article  of 
trade,  as  there  is  a  free  navigation  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  along  the  Northern  Ocean 
to  ArchangeL 

OCANA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  New  Castile,  prov. 
Toledo^  26  m.  E.  Toledo  and  24  m.  S.  by  E. 
Madrid,  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Madrid 
to  Granada.  Pop.  6,520  in  1857.  Ocana  is  an 
ancient  town  of  considerable  size,  surrounded  by 
ruined  walls,  situate  on  the  summit  and  sides  of 
a  steep  hilL  Streets  generally  narrow  and  ill- 
built,  but  there  are  two  or  three  squares  which 
S've  it  a  tolerably  respectable  appearance.  It 
19  four  parish  churches,  three  decayed  mon- 
asteries, a  hospital,  cavalry  barracks,  and  a  school 
of  primary  instruction ;  but  the  only  object  worth 
notice  is  the  Fttenta  viejti,  a  fountain  and  aque- 
duct of  stone,  on  19  arches,  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  which  supplies  the 
town  with  excellent  water.  Ocana,  in  the  davs 
of  its  prcsperity  under  the  grand  masters  of  the 
order  of  St.  Jogo,  established  here  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  gloves,  but  its  industry  at  present  is  confined 
to  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap,  the  tanning  of 
leather,  and  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  cloths.  A  festival  and  fair  is  held  on  the 
8th  SepL  and  eight  following  days,  which  is 
much  frequented,  especially  by  Jewish  traden. 
During  the  Peninsular  war*  Ocana  wiu  the  scene 
of  a  disastrous  and  obstinately  contested  battle 
(Nov.  19,  1809),  between  the  Spaniards  under 
Areizaga  and  the  French  under  Mortier  and 
Victor,  which  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  former. 

ODKNSEE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  isl.  Funen,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  small  river,  about  2  m. 
firom  the  bottom  of  St^i^estrand  Bay,  a  deep  gulf 
to  which  it  has  been  united  by  a  navigable  canal, 
88  m.  W.  bv  S.  Copenhagen,  on  the  railway  from 
Nyborg  to  Middelfort.  Pop.  14,255  in  1860.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  ca- 
thedrals in  Denmark,  in  which  many  of  the  Danish 
kings  are  buried,  an  old  episcopal  palace,  with  a 
library  of  6,000  vols.,  a  gymnasium,  a  church 
seminary,  and  a  convent  with  an  extensive  library 
of  Danish  books,  the  collection  of  which  com- 
menced with  the  introduction  of  printing  into  the 
kingdom.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  and 
of  the  bishop,  and  has  a  patriotic  society.  Most 
of  the  gentry  of  the  island  reside  here  for*  a  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  inhabs.  are  said  to  be  the  best 
educated  and  informed  of  his  Danish  majesty's 
subjects.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
gloves  and  leather  accoutrements:  it  has  also 
manufactures  of  cloth,  with  extensive  breweries 
and  distilleries,  and  soap  works.  It  is  the  most 
ancient  town  of  Denmark,  and  wa«  a  place  of  great 
note  long  before  Copenhagen  was  in  existence. 

ODER,  a  large  and  important  river  of  Germanv, 
traversing  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dom.  It 
rises  in  Moravia,  about  15  m.  E.  Olmutz,  lat^ 
490  35'  N.,  long.  170  85'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of 
1 ,800  ft.  above  Uie  sea.  It  runs,  at  first,  generally 
NE.  to  Oderbexg,  near  which  it  leaves  the  Aus- 
trian dom. ;  it  thence  flows  in  general  NW.  to 
near  Oderbeig  in  the  Middlcmark  of  Brandenbuig, 
from  which  point  ita  course  is  mostly  NNE.  to  the 
Great  Haafi,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  which  it  enters 
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by  numerous  mouths  near  Stettin.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  it  forms  numerous  islands.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  two  Neisscs,  the  Oppa, 
Katzbach,  and  Bober,  on  its  W.,  and  the  Mala- 
pane,  Bartscbe,  and  NeU  with  the  Wartha,  on  its 
E.  side,  the  Wartha  being  by  far  its  most  con- 
siderable affluent.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  AckmIs, 
and  freciuently  inundates  the  plain  country  through 
which  it  flows.  It  is  navigaole  for  small  boats  as 
far  as  Ratibor  in  Prussian  Silesia,  and  for  barges 
from  40  to  50  tons  as  high  as  Breslau.  Next 
to  this  city,  Frankfort,  Stettin,  Oppein,  Glogau, 
Crossen,  Kustrin,  and  Schweldt  are  the  principal ' 
towns  on  its  banks.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Havel  and  Elbe  by  the  Finow  canal,  with  the 
Spree  by  Frederick- William's  canal,  and  with  the 
\  istula  bv  means  of  the  canal  from  Nakel  on  the 
Netz  to  Ifiromberg.  It  is  of  the  highest  com- 
mercial advantage  to  the  country  through  which 
it  flows.    (See  Prussia.) 

ODESSA,  a  celebrated  citv,  sea-port,  and  em- 
porium of  S.  Russia,  gov.  of  iCherson,  on  the  NW. 
coast  of  the  Black  &a,  about  half  way  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Dniestr  and  Bug.  Pop.  120,875 
in  1858.  The  rise  of  this  emporium  has  been  quite 
extraordinary,  ita  foundations  having  been  laid, 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  so  late  as  1792, 
after  the  peace  of  Jassy.  It  was  intended  to  serve 
as  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  the  Russian 
dominions  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  answered  the  intention  of  its  founders. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  a  better  localitpr 
might  have  been  chosen ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  it 
is  stated  that  there  are  no  springs  nor  fresh  wat«r 
withm  3  nu  of  the  town ;  that  the  vicinity  is  com- 
paratively barren  and  without  wood;  and  that 
not  being  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  any  great  navi- 
gable river,  its  communications  with  &e  interior 
are  difficult  and  expensive.  That  these  consider- 
ations have  great  weight  is  clear;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  situation  has  the  advantage  of 
being  central  and  salubrious :  the  bay,  or  road- 
stead, which  is  generally  open  and  easy  of  access, 
is  extensive,  tlie  water  deep,  and  the  anchorage 
gfood ;  the  port,  which  is  artificial,  being  formed 
by  two  moles,  is  fitted  to  accommodate  above  200 
ships,  and  has  a  lazaretto  on  the  model  of  that  of 
ManeiUes;  and  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  want  of  water  has  been  obviated  by  the  cutting 
of  a  canal,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  town. 

The  town  is  well  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone ; 
but  the  houses  being,  for  the  most  part,  detached 
from  each  other,  there  are  few  handsome  streets. 
The  warehouses  for  com  are  very  extensive.  The 
city  is  defended  towards  the  sea  by  some  batteries, 
and  on  its  E.  side  is  a  citadel,  which  commands 
the  town  and  port.  The  space,  comprising  the 
city  and  a  small  surrounding  district,  to  which 
the  franchise  of  the  port  extends,  is  bounded  by  a 
rampart.  Though  it  cannot  be  called  a  manufac- 
turing town,  Odessa  has  some  fabrics  of  coarse 
woollen  and  silk  goods,  and  has  extensive  tallow 
refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  rope-walks. 

Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  specified 
the  church  or  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  a 
cupola,  the  exchange,  palace  of  the  governor, 
theatre,  barracks,  R.  Catnolic  church,  and  a  hos- 
pitaL  On  the  quay  facing  the  port,  in  the  centre 
of  the  esplanade,  is  a  statue  in  bronze  in  honour 
of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  to  whose  enlightened  ad- 
ministration much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city  is 
ascribable.  Of  the  various  institutions  which  the 
city  owes  to  the  duke,  the  lyceum,  which  bears 
his  name,  founded  in  1817,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Its  organisation  has  been  modified  of 
late  years;  and  at  present  it  is  divided  into  the 
faculties  of  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  and  haa 
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nitached  to  it  a  fj^innasium  with  4,  and  a  primary 
Hohool  with  3  classes.  There  are  also  schools  for 
X\w  I'ducation  of  youni;  ladieft,  founded  in  1829  and 
iHoit ;  a  Jews'  school,  attended  by  about  400  pupils ; 
an  iiustitution  for  the  study  of  the  Jilastem  Ian- 
places;  schools  of  navigation  and  commerce;  and 
an  oq)han  school.  The  inhabs.,  as  in  other  com- 
mercial towns  that  have  had  a  rapid  rise,  are  a 
very  motley  nice,  consisting  of  Hussians,  Greeks, 
Jew.<^,  Poles,  Italians,  (icrmans,  and  French. 

In  1817,  a  ukase  conferred  on  Odessa,  for  a 
period  uf  30  years,  the  important  privilege  of  being 
n  free  ]K»rt;  and  her  commerce  has  since  rapidly 
increased.  Not  being  at  the  mouth  of  any  great 
river,  nor  having  any  considerable  manufactures, 
she  is  not  a  port  for  the  exportation  of  what  may 
be  called  articles  of  native  growth ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  her  convenient  situation,  excellent  ]x>rt-, 
and  privileges,  Odessa  is  the  emporium  where 
most  of  the  jirrxluce  of  Southern  Russia  destined 
for  foreign  countries  is  collected  for  exportation, 
and  where  most  of  the  foreign  articles  retjuired 
fi)r  home  consumption  are  primarily  imported. 
The  shallowness  of  the  water  at  Taganrog,  and 
the  short  peri(xl  during  which  the  sea  of  Azoff  is 
navigable,  tend  to  hinder  foreign  vessels  of  con- 
sitlerable  burden  from  entering  the  Strait  of  Yeni- 
kale,  and  fK'casion  the  shipment  of  a  considerable 
|)ortion  of  the  pitMluce  brought  down  the  Don  in 
lighters  to  (Jaffa  and  Odessa,  especially  the  latter. 
All  the  pro<{ucts  bnmght  down  the  bniestx,  the 
Bug,  and  the  Dniepr,  are  exported  from  Odessa ; 
but,  owing  to  the  dithcult  navigation  of  the  first 
and  last  mentioned  rivers,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  com  brought  to  Odessa  from  rodolia  and 
the  Ukraine,  is  conveyed  to  the  town  in  carts 
drawn  by  oxen.  However,  a  railway  connecting 
0<lcssa  with  Moscow  and  the  principal  towns  of 
Southeni  Kussia,  is  in  course  oi  const niction. 

Among  the  articles  of  exjwrt  from  Odessa,  com, 
es)>eciully  wheat,  occupies  a  high  rank ;  but  tallow 
is  also  a  most  im])ortant  article ;  and  next  to  it 
are  linseed,  wool,  iron,  hides,  copper,  wax,  caviar, 
f)otash.  beef,  furs,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  tar,  butter, 
and  isinglass.  'i*he  total  value  of  the  exports 
amounted  to  28,5*21,674  silver  roubles,  or  4,5 15,932/. 
in  18G0 ;  to  35,838,675  silver  roubles,  or  5,674,457/. 
in  1861 :  and  to  27,329,515  silver  roubles,  or 
4,327,174/.  in  1862. 

The  great  articles  of  import  into  Odessa  consist 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  products ; 
cottons,  silks,  wooUens,  and  other  manufactured 
gtKHls;  oils,  wines,  and  spirits;  spices  and  dye- 
><tuirs ;  cott4jn-twist  and  raw  cotton ;  lemon-Juice; 
tin  and  tin-plates;  cutler\',  timber  for  building 
and  firew(K>d.  The  total*  value  of  the  imports 
amounted  to  13,053,172  silver  roubles,  or  2,066,752/. 
in  1860;  to  12,566,631  silver  roubles,  or  1,989,717/. 
in  1861;  and  to  10,894,508  silver  roubles,  or 
1,724,964/.  in  1862. 

The  shipping  at  Odessa,  in  1862,  comprised 
1,066  vessels  of  177,709  lasts,  which  entered,  and 
1,069  vessels,  of  174,118  lasts,  which  cleared  the 
port.  About  1,000  ships  from  foreign  parts  enter 
and  leave  Odessa  in  ordinary  years.  Including 
Maltese  and  lonians,  above  300  ships  under  Eng- 
lL««h  culoun  have  arrived  in  the  port  in  a  single 
season ;  but  their  number  is  very  fluctuating, 
<lc]>cnding  essentially  on  the  state  of  the  corn 
trade. 

A  tribunal  of  commerce  was  established  at 
Odessa  in  1824,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
all  disputes  connected  with  trade.  There  is  no 
apfionl  from  its  dccLsiuns  except  to  the  senate. 

OI)i:Vl»OOK,  or  OUDEl*OUK,acityofnin- 
do.stan,<]>rov.  K.'ijpootana,  tbe  city  standing  in  a 
basin  surrounded  with  rugged  hills,  135  m.  SSW. 
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Ajmere,  and  165  NW.  Oojein;  lat.  34^  85'  X., 
long.  73^  44'  £.    It  has,  at  a  distance,  an  im- 
pa<iing  appearaiicG.    On  the  W.  it  skirts  a  Un^ 
lake,  the  palaces  and  garden  residences  oo  tb« 
brink  of  winch  are  all  of  marble,  with  sciditfares 
that  are  both  highly  finished  and  display  ciei- 
siderable  taste.    It  is  protected  frmn  inandatiua 
by  an  extensive  embankment  stretching  along 
tlie  lake.    Images,  toys,  and  other  articles  in 
marble,  are  sent  from  Odevpoor  into  the  nei^- 
bouring  provs.    The  rajahsKip,  or  principality,  nf 
which  this  city  is  the  cap.,  called  also  lleirar  cr 
Chittore,  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  Kajiyii>t 
states.     It  has  N.  Joudpoor;  £.  rhc  territone^  u( 
Kotah  and  Sindia ;  S.  many  small  principalitie>. 
incl.  Malwah,  and  W.  fr>arowy.     The  surface  is 
hilly  and  well  watered,  producing  Migar.  indipa. 
tobacco,  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.    Fuel  is  abuo- 
daiit;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  k«4 
and  sulphur,  the  last  mentioned  product  Uin;;. 
however,  of  inferior  quality.    The  pop.  coDaiii 
principally  of  Kajpoots,  Jauts,  Brahmins,  Bheek 
and  Meanas. 

Chittore,  the  ancient  cap.,  is  the  oolv  other 
town  in  this  princi{)ality  worth  notice.  'It  b^ «« 
the  summit  of  a  8car})ed*  rock,  68  ro.  £N£.  OiVr- 
poor.  Heber  (Journal,  274-284)  sa^-s,  *  It  k  4'ill 
what  would  be  called  in  England  a  tolerably 
la^re  market  town,  with  a  gomi  many  pagtidas 
and  a  meanly  built,  but  apparently  busy  baxaar.' 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  splendour  and 
riches,  and  has  many  interesting  Hindoo  temples, 
palaces,  and  other  buildings.  It  was  sereial  tunes 
taken  b^*  the  Mohammedans. 

ODIIIAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Englaal 
CO.  Southampton,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  21  m. 
NW.  Winchester,  and  40  m.  WSW.  Londi.n. 
Pop.  of  par.  2,833  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7A')« 
acres.  It  is  pleasantly  sit.  on  the  N.  side  of  a 
chalk  down,  and  comprises  a  principal  and  weU 
built  street,  met  by  tw^o  others  of  inferior  tiit. 
The  church,  a  large  brick  structure,  has  a  square 
tower  at  its  W.  end :  the  living  is  a  viean^.  in 
the  gift  of  the  chancellor  of  Salisbury  cathednL 
It  has,  also,  2  places  of  worship  for  dissenttrs. 
with  attached  Sunday  schools,  a  free  school  (-Tt 
20  boys  and  a  large  national  school,  and  alm^ 
house  for  12  poor  persons.  Odiham  has  a  ci«- 
siderable  retail  trade,  and  some  of  the  inhab.  are 
sup)x)rted  by  spinning  worsted  and  winding  silk. 
It  also  derives  some  advantages  from  its  rituatii'a 
on  the  Basingstoke  canaL  Petty  sessions  are 
held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling-place  at 
elections  for  the  N.  division  of  Hampshire.  Mar- 
kets on  Fridav ;  cattle  fairs,  March  23  and  July  M. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  remaiiff  d 
an  old  castle,  in  which  David  I.,  king  of  ScotLysd. 
was  imprisoned ;  and  close  to  the  town  is  a  ruia^ 
gate,  the  only  existing  portion  of  a  royal  pak^ 
Lilly,  tlie  celebrated  grammarian  and' first  mas- 
ter of  St,  Paul's  School,  London,  waa  a  natrr?  *■>( 
Odiham. 

OEDENBUKG  (Hnng.  Smm^,  an.  %n>- 
nium)f  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  capw  co.  of 
its  own  name;  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plam  nrar 
the  SW.  border  of  the  Keusiedl-lake,  49  m.  W. 
Baab.  and  37  m.  SSE.  Vienna,  on  the  railwar 
from  Vienna  to  N.  Kanisa.  Pop.  19,256  in  IHo7. 
The  town  is  generally  well  Doilt:  tbe  t(>wn- 
proper,  which  is  not  extensive,  is  regulariy  hid 
out,  and  tolerably  well  paved;  and  tbe  subons 
are  much  superior.  The  only  relic  of  its  anc»it 
fortifications  is  a  huge  watch  tower;  tbe  loftie;*  ia 
Hungary.  It  has  several  Rom.  Caih.  chorrhes. 
some  of  which  are  interesting  specimens  of  (n»tl  f 
architecture;  a  Calvinist  church ;  l>oniiiiicaB  ^-d 
UrsuUuc  convents;    I^m.  Cath.  and  Lathetaa 
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high  schools,  two  hospitals,  two  huge  barracks 
with  a  good  riding  school,  a  military  academy, 
and  theatre.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Calviniitt  church  for  Hungary 
heyond  the  Danube.  The  inhaba.  refine  sugar, 
weave  cotton  and  woollen  g^oods,  manufacture 
|iotash,  and  saltpetre ;  and  trade  in  wine  (grown 
m  the  vicinity),  com,  tobacco,  wax,  honey,  and 
cattle,  for  which  it  is  an  extensive  market.'  Nu- 
merous Koman  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
in  its  vicinity. 

OELANI),  an  bland  of  the  Baltic,  belonging 
to  Sweden,  near  its  S£.  extremity,  being  separated 
from  the  prov.  of  Calroar,  in  which  it  is  included, 
by  the  straits  of  Calmar,  a  channel  varying  from 
2  to  about  20  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  long  and 
narrow,  extending  between  lat.  56^  13  and 
67°  22'  N.,  and  long.  16°  20'  and  17©  10'.  Area, 
aao  sq.  m.  Pop.  38,140  in  1861.  The  W.  shore 
of  the  island  is  low,  the  E.  hilly ;  in  the  centre  is 
a  plateau,  elevated  about  150  ft.  above  the  sea, 

fnncipally  of  a  calcareous  or  sandy  formation, 
t  is  principally  appropriated  to  pasturage,  onl^  a 
t«mall  portion  of  the  land  round  the  coast  bemg 
under  culture.  Fishing  and  navigation  form  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  inhabs.,  who  send 
their  fish,  butter,  and  cattle  to  the  mainland, 
receiving  com  and  manufactured  goods  in  retum. 
The  forests  are  rather  extensive;  and  the  deer, 
roebuck,  and  wild  boar  are  pretty  abundant. 
About  300  bands  are  employed  in  an  alum  mine, 
the  produce  of  which  is  worth  60,000  dollars  a 
vear.  Borgholm,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  is 
its  chief  to^n  and  seat  of  commerce.  A  royal 
edict  of  1820  conferred  the  freedom  to  pursue  any 
trade  or  calling,  witliout  authority  from  any  guild 
or  company,  on  all  handicraftsmen  settling  in  this 
to^vn. 

OELS,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Breslau, 
cap.  circ,  and  principality  of  Gels ;  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  17  m. 
NE.  by  E.  Bresku.  Pop.  7,520  in  1861.  The 
town  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  merely 
enclosed  by  a  lofty  walL  It  has  a  large  ducal 
castle,  in  which  are  some  extensive  collections  in 
art  and  science,  several  churches  and  hospitals, 
a  theatre,  and  numerous  public  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics. 

OESF'L,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  belongin;^  to 
Itussia,  and  included  in  the  gov.  Livonia  or  Kiga, 
extending  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
principally  between  lat  58°  and  68°  40'  N.,  and 
long.  24°  40°  and  23°  E.  Area,  estimated  at 
1,150  sq.  m.  Pop.  including  the  inhabs.  of  the 
adjacent  islands  of  Moen  and  Kunoe,  46,200  in 
1858,  all  Esthonians  except  some  German  landed 
proprietors,  and  a  few  Swedes.  The  coasts  are 
bold ;  the  island  is  well  watered,  and  its  climate 
U  milder  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
1'he  soil  is  mostly  stony,  cddcareous,  or  loamy; 
but  with  manuring  it  becomes  tolerably  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  r}'e,  barley,  oats,  and  peas:  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forests.  Rearing  cattle  and  fishing  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  inhabs;  and  the  seal 
fisheries  are  of  some  importance.  Manufactures 
quite  insignificant.  People  all  Lutherans.  Arens- 
burg,  on  the  SE.  coast,  with  about  1,800  inhabs., 
'iR  a  bishop^s  see,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  Oesel. 

This  island  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
when  their  order  possessed  Livonia ;  it  afterwards 
belonged  to  Denmark  and  Sweden;  but  it  was 
ceded  to  Russia  with  the  rest  of  Livonia  in  1721. 

OFEX.    See  Buda. 

OFFENBACH,  a  to^vn  of  Central  Germany, 
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being  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Ilesse  Darmstadt,  prov.  Starken- 
berg,  on  the  Mayn,  5  m.  E.  by  S.  Frankfort,  an<l 
17  m.  N.  by  E.  Darmstadt,  on  a  branch  line  of 
the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Darmstadt.  Pop. 
17,600  in  1864.  The  town  is  weU  built,  and  has 
a  castle,  4  churches,  and  a  synagt^uc.  Its  manu- 
factures consist  of  silk  and  cotton  stockings; 
cotton  fabrics;  carriages,  and  other  vehicles; 
tobacco  and  snuff;  lacquered  iron  ware;  sealing 
wax,  jewellery,  toys,  umbrellas  and  parasols, 
carpeta,  and  other  woollen  fabrics.  Next  to 
Mayence  it  has  the  largest  general  trade  of  any 
town  in  the  grand  duchy.  Some  good  wine  is 
grown  in  its  environs. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  U.  Sutes  of  N.  America, 
being  at  present  by  far  the  most  important  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  situated  between 
lat.  38°  80'  and  42°  N.,  and  long.  80°  28'  and  84° 
42'  W.,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  magnificent 
river  Ohio,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  SE. 
and  S.  boundary,  separating  it  from  Virginia 
and  Kentucky;  on  the  £.  it  has  Pennsylvania, 
W.  Indiana,  and  N.  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie. 
Length  and  breadth,  about  200  m.  each.  Area 
39,964  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,339,502  m  1860.  Ohio  com- 
prises about  one-tnird  part  of  the  country,  sloping 
from  the  AUe^hanies  in  Pennfi^lvania  down  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  has  no  very  elevated  hill 
ranges,  but  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  table  land 
from  600  to  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  central 
portion  of  the  state  being  the  highest.  This,  also, 
which  is  its  least  fertile  portion,  is  in  parts  inter- 
spersed witli  swamps  and  marshes.  The  declivity 
towards  Lake  Erie  is  much  more  abrapt  than 
the  S.  slope  of  the  state,  and  the  country  is  hero 
also  in  parts  marshy ;  that  portion  of  the  surface 
which  declines  towards  the  Ohio,  and  is  the  most 
extensive,  is  diversified  with  hiUs  and  valleys; 
and,  on  tbe  whole,  nine-tenths  of  the  state  are 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  nearly  three-fourths 
being  pre-eminently  fertile.  The  hills  are  gene- 
rally cultivable  to  their  sumnuts,  and  the  river 
bottoms  are  exuberantly  productive.  In  the  8. 
and  SE.,  alon^  the  Ohio,  the  country  is  broken 
with  abropt  hills.  Next  to  the  Ohio,  the  chief 
rivers  are,  its  tributaries,  the  Scioto,  Miami,  and 
Mushingum,  and  the  Maunee,  Sandusky,  and 
Cuyahoga,  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Scioto, 
traversing  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  a  fine  navi- 
gable stream,  which  has  been  ascended  by  boats 
to  near  its  source,  where  it  is  separated  by  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Sandusky.  The  Mushingum, 
rising  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Cuyahoga,  is 
about  200  m.  in  length,  for  75  of  which  (from  the 
Ohio  to  Zanesville)  it  is  navigable  by  small  steam 
vessels,  and  for  1 10  m.  by  batteaux.  The  Miami 
is  navigable  for  75  m.,  and  the  Maunee  foi*  18  ro. ; 
but  most  of  the  rivers  flowing  N.  are  greatly  in- 
terrupted by  cataracts.  In  the  tract  between  the 
Scioto  and  Miami,  and  in  some  districts  along  the 
Ohio,  are  rich  and  extensive  prairies ;  but  origi- 
nally the  country*  was  almost  covered  with  noble 
forests  of  large  and  valuable  trees,  and  these  still 
remain  uncleared  in  the  N.  and  NW.  parts  of  the 
state.  The  geoloj^cal  formations  are  nearly  all 
secondary,  comprising  limestone,  lias,  salifeirous, 
and  ferriierous  rocks,  sandstone,  greywack^,  &c., 
in  horizontal  strata.  The  soil  is  generally  very 
productive.  In  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  S.  the 
climate  is  very  mild ;  but,  in  the  central  and  N. 
parts,  the  cold  of  winter  is  considerably  more  severe 
than  in  the  states  on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  same 
latitude ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  healrhv. 

In  1660  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
was  returned  at  1,193,898,422  dollars,  being  an 
increase  of  689,172,302  doUars,  or  136  per  cent. 
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over  the  year  1850.  Ohio  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
thickly  settled  countr}*  of  moderate-sized  freehold 
proi)ertie8 :  in  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  its  farms, 
tlieir  general  equality  in  point  of  size,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  poj).  over  the  whole  state,  Ohio 
bears  a  close  similarity  to  the  states  of  New  Eng- 
land. Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  to- 
bacco, orchard  fruits,  and  kitchen  vegetables,  are 
the  staple  products.  On  the  rich  aUuvial  soils, 
more  than  100  bushels  of  Indian  com  are  some- 
times produced  on  an  acre,  though  from  40  to  50 
bushels  is  considered  an  average  crop.  The  soil 
is,  in  general,  highly  suitable  for  wheat;  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  that  grain  is  raised  in  this  than 
in  any  other  state  of  the  Union ;  in  consequence, 
it  furnishes  large  quantities  of  Hour  for  exporta- 
tion. Hemp  is  grown  to  some  extent.  Tobacco 
of  the  finest  quahty  is  raised  £.  of  the  Mushingum 
river.  The  vine  and  mulberry  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  wine  and  silk  will,  perhaps,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  be  added  to  the  products  of  Ohio. 
Hdgs  form  one  of  the  staple  exports,  Cincinnati 
l)eing  the  principal  pork-market  of  the  union. 
I^rge  droves  of  fat  cattle  are  sent  every  autumn 
to  the  markets  of  the  £.  and  S.  The  stock  of 
isheep  is  the  largest  in  any  state  of  the  Union, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  excepted. 

Iron  ore  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  £.  part 
of  the  state,  where,  also/ bituminous  coal  is  found. 
Salt,  lime,  and  marble  are  the  other  chief  mineral 
products.  Some  of  the  salt  springs  on  the  Mush- 
ingum are  said  to  be  so  rich,  as  to  yield  1  lb.  of 
salt  per  gallon  of  brine. 

Ohio  takes  a  lead  among  the  W.  states  in  ma- 
nufacturing industry.  Cotton  yam,  cotton  and 
woollen  stulfs,  iron,  glass,  and  cabinet  wares,  paper, 
hats,  shoes,  linseed  and  castor  oils  are  the  princi- 
pal products.  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  Steuben ville, 
and  Chillicothe  are  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns.  Ship  and  steam-boat  building  are  impor- 
tant branches  of  industry.  The  sailing  vessels  are 
laden  at  spring  flood,  and  sent  down  the  rivers  to 
the  sea,  both  vessel  and  cargo  being  usually  dis- 
posed of  in  the  West  Indies  or  some  foreig^n  port. 
A  good  deal  of  timber  is  sawn  and  cut  in  this 
state ;  and  this,  with  flour,  com,  hemp,  flax,  cattle, 
beef,  pork,  tobacco,  smoked  venison,  hams,  and 
spirits,  are  the  principal  exports.  The  N.  and  £. 
counties  send  much  agricultural  produce  to  Mon- 
treal ;  and,  since  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  canals,  several  of  the  W.  and  S. 
COS.  have  an  active  trade  with  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Ohio  centres  in  New  Orleans. 

The  great  extent  of  her  canals,  and  other  in- 
ternal communications,  render  Ohio  in  this  re- 
spect a  rival  to  New  York.  The  Ohio  canal,  com- 
pleted in  1832,  is  307  m.  in  length,  extending 
from  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  to  Cleveland  on 
Lake  Erie,  directly  connecting  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
having  several  navigable  lateral  feeders  to  Colum- 
bus, Lancaster,  Zanesville,  &c.  The  Miami  canal, 
G5  m.  in  length,  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  was 
completed  in  1830;  'and  a  continuation  of  the  same 
to  meet  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal  (see  Indiana) 
is  in  progress.  The  Mahoning  and  Beaver,  having 
a  length  of  77  m.  within  the  state,  and  the  Sandv 
and  lleaver,  are  the  other  chief  canals.  The  raif- 
way  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie, 
about  220  m.  in  length,  is  the  principal  work  of 
its  kind ;  but  there  are  numerous  other  railways  in 
the  state,  their  entire  length  amounting  to  near 
1,000  m. 

Ohio  is  divided  into  73  counties ;  Cincinnati  is 
by  far  its  most  important  town,  but  Columbus  is 
its  cap.  and  seat  of  gov.,  and  the  general  assem- 
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bly  meets  there  annually  in  Dec  The  icpiceen. 
tatives,  101  in  number,  are  elected  onceayesr; 
and  the  36  senators  every  two  years.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  vested  in  all  white  inhaba.  of  thft  T. 
States,  above  the  age  of  21,  who  have  resided  in 
the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  elcctkni, 
and  who  have  paid  a  state  or  oo.  tax.  The  go- 
vernor is  chosen  for  two  years,  and  has  1,800  d'^U. 
a  year  salary.  There  are  courts  of  oommoo  pkas 
in  each  co. ;  and  a  supreme  court,  consisring  of  4 
judges,  who  have  3,000  doUs.  a  year  each.  Tbe 
ludges  are  elected  for  7  years  by  a  joint  ballot  uf 
both  houses  of  the  general  assembly. 

In  1790,  the  pop.  of  this  state  was  ooty  about 
3,000 ;  whereas  in  1840,  or  half  a  oentnry  after- 
wards, it  amounted  to  1,519,4(>7,  and  in  1860,  as 
already  stated,  to  2,339,502— a  rate  of  iooea^ 
quite  unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  unequalled  except  by  some  of  the  other  sutes 
of  this  valley.  This  extraordinary  increafie  has 
been  princiijally  brought  about  by  the  settlement 
of  immigrants  from  the  E.  states,  attracted  thither 
by  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  bat  partly  al<o 
by  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  Europe. 

The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  Ft«d>yterian.s 
Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Education  is  exten- 
sively diffused.  Ohio  university,  at  Athens,  and 
Miami  university,  at  Oxford,  are  the  high  ach<«U 
besides  which  there  are  superior  coU^es  at  C  io- 
cinnati,  Gambler,  Uadaon,  New  Athens,  Gianrille. 
and  other  places,  llie  total  public  debt  of  (»hio 
amounted  to  14,141,662  dollars  in  1864.  indading 
a  *  foreiipi  debt '  of  13,283,778  dollars,  the  gieater 
part  of  It  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest. 

This  territory  was  first  settled  in  1789;  in  l^^^'*, 
Indiana  was  separated  from  Ohio ;  and  tbe  latur 
was  erected  into  a  sUte  in  1802. 

Ohio,  a  river  of  the  United  SUtea.     Sec  Vis- 

818SIP1*!. 

OlILAU,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Bres- 
lau,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Oder,  17  m.  SE.  Ibeslaa. 
on  the  railway  from  Bresiau  to  Craoow.  P<<(v 
6,840  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  oaecftttc 
strongest  fortresses  of  Sdesia,  but  its  works  were, 
in  ^reat  part,  demolished  after  its  cession  to  Fns 
denck  the  Great  in  1741.  It  has  a  ro>al  palaoe. 
with  a  gallery  of  paintings,  several  Lutheran  aod 
Kom.  Cath.  churches,  a  hospital,  orphan  asrlani, 
workhouse,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cUaK 
A  good  deal  of  tobacco  is  grown  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

OISE,  a  d<$p.  of  France,  reg.  N.,  formeriy  com- 
prised in  tlie  lie  de  France;  between  lat«'4£r3rt 
and  490  46'  N.,  and  long.  1©  40'  and  3°  10*  I.; 
having  N.  the  de'p.  Somme,  £.  Aisne,  &  Scine-^- 
Mame  and  Seine-et-Oise,  and  W.  Eure  and  Setce 
Inferieure.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  63  m.;  Mxtngt 
breadth,  about  3d  m.  Area,  585,506  hectares^  Pof. 
401,417  in  1861.  Surface  gently  nndulatang.  A 
range  of  hi  lb  traverses  the  d^p.  dividing  the  batia 
of  the  Somme  from  that  of  the  Seine,  but  no  sum- 
mit rises  to  any  considerable  hcighL  PriDci^«I 
rivers,  the  Oise,  Terrein,  and  Epte,  all  of  whtA 
have  a  S.  direction.  The  Oise,  whence  the  Bame 
of  the  ddp.,  rises  in  the  Belgian  pror.  of  Hainanlc, 
near  the  frontier  of  Ardennes ;  and,  after  a  geae- 
rally  SVV.  course  of  about  190  m.,  thioagfa  the 
d<^ps.  Du  Nord,  Aisne,  Oise,  and  Seule-«t-Oi^e. 
joins  the  Seine  at  Conflans  St.  Honorien,  ab<»jt 
12  m.  NW.  Paris.  It  is  navigable  from  Chancy 
in  Aisne  to  its  month,  a  distance  of  75  m.  S<tfa« 
pools  and  manhes  exist  in  the  £.  aod  SE.  of  ihe 
d^p.  The  arable  lands  of  this  d^  an  estimated 
to  comprise  389,486  hectares;  meadows,  29,9:^7  h.: 
vineyards,  2,601  h.;  orchards  and  garden^  loJ^^ 
h. ;  forests,  80.678  h.;  and  heaths  and  waste,  15, 7u^ 
h.    The  number  of  huge  proi>ertie8  is  greater  thaa 
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in  most  d<<ps.  Soil  principally  caleareoua,  every- 
where requiring  manure :  agncultnre  is  consider- 
ably advanced,  and  is  improving.  Fallows  are 
decreasing,  and  agricultural  implements  are  piade 
more  effective.  More  com  is  grown  than  is  re- 
quired for  home  consumption;  it  is  principally 
oats  and  wheat.  Peas  and  beians  are  raised  in 
large  quantities  for  the  Paris  markets.  Pear  and 
apple  orchards  are  numerous,  and  a  great  deal  of 
cider  of  good  quality  is  made.  Some  wine  is 
grown,  but  of  indifferent  quality.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  b  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy ; 
and  the  fat  calves,  known  in  Paris  as  veuux  de 
Ptmtoiae,  are  from  this  d^p.  The  stock  of  homed 
cattle,  calves,  &c  is  estimated  at  about  96,500 
head,  and  that  of  sheep  at  538,000.  The  latter 
have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino, 
Southdown,  and  Leicester  breeds,  and  yield  an- 
nually about  800,000  kilog.  wooL  Butter  and 
cheese,  including  the  cheese  of  Songeons,  are  va- 
luable products.  Hogs  and  poultry  are  numerous. 
Mineral  products,  excepting  limestone,  are  few, 
and  of  httle  importance.  Oise  is  distinguished 
for  its  manufacturing  industry.  Woollen  fabrics, 
especially  at  Beauvais  and  Crevccour ;  table-linen, 
cotton  and  hempen  cloths,  woollen  and  cotton 
yam,  cotton  stockings,  lace,  metallic  and  glass 
wares,  and  fans,  horn,  wooden  and  ivory  articles  at 
Mem,  are  among  the  principal  goods  manufactured. 
This  d^.  is  divided  into  four  arronds. ;  chief  towns, 
Ikauvais,  the  cap.,  Clermont,  Compi^gne,  and 
Senlis. 

OLBERA  (an.  Ilipa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, prov.  Seville,  in  a  mountainous  district, 
48  m,  SE.  Se\-ille.  Pop.  5,840  in  1857.  The  town 
has  a  par.  church,  hospital,  three  decayed  convents, 
and  a  Moorish  castle;  the  view  from  the  last, 
over  a  great  extent  of  mountains,  intersected  by 
well  wooded  valleys.  A  few  oil-mills  are  esta^ 
bllshed  here ;  but  the  pop.  is  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied in  rearing  hogs  for  tne  Seville  market. 

OLDENBURG  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF),  a  state 
of  NW.  Germany,  consisting,  exclusive  of  some 

Portions  of  country  inclosed  by  the  duchy  of 
lolstein,  of  an  oblong-shaped  territory,  between 
kt,  520  SO'  and  53^  48'  N.,  and  bng.  7©  85'  and 
8°  50'  E. ;  having  N.  the  North  Sea,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  Hanoverian 
dom.,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  its  £.  frontier, 
where  it  adjoins  the  territory  of  Bremen.  Length, 
X.  to  S.,  80  m.;  breadth  varying  from  10  to  nearly 
50  m.  The  area  of  Oldenburg  embraces  2,417  sq. 
ro.  with  a  population,  accordmg  to  the  census  of 
Dec'  8,  1861,  of  295,242  inhabitants.  Of  these 
191,877  are  Lutherans ;  1,869  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  or  Calvinists,  25,916  *  United 
Evangelicals ' — these  mostly  in  the  separated  ter- 
ritory of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
— 72',939  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,497  Jews.  Ex- 
ceptionally, the  male  population  is  larger  than  the 
female,  the  former  amounting  to  148,618  and  the 
latter  to  146,592  souls.  Emigration  carried  off 
2,073  persons  in  the  year  1862.  The  increase  of 
population  amounted' to  10,016  in  the  course  of 
eight  years. 

The  natural  features  and  climate  of  this  duchy 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  It  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  except 
towards  the  S.,  where  are  some  hills,  though  none 
rises  above  300  or  400  ft.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Weser,  on  the  NE.  boundary,  its  tribu- 
taries the  Hunto,  Haase,  Leda,  and  Jahde.  There 
are  many  small  lakes,  the  principal  being  the 
Dmmmersee,  in  the  S.  The  coast  is  so  low  that 
dykes  are  necessary,  as  in  Holland  and  Friesland, 
to  prevent  inundations  of  the  sea.  Here,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  alluvial  and 
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rich ;  but  in  most  parts  of  the  grand  duchy  it  is 
either  marshy  or  sandy;  and  the  country  docs  not 
produce  sufficient  com  for  home  consumption,  the 
deficiencv  being  mostly  made  up  by  potatoes  and 
pulse,  "the  industry  of  the  inhab.  is,  however, 
principally  rural;  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  rape-seed, 
together  with  cattle,  horses,  salt  beef,  batter,  and 
bacon  are  the  chief  exports.  The  horses  and  cattle 
are  of  superior  breeds;  large  flocks  of  sheep  are 
pastured  on  the  heath  lands,  but  their  wool  is  of 
inferior  nuality.  In  this  district,  also,  a  good  many 
bees  are  kept.  Next  to  tillage  and  grazmg,  taking 
fish,  with  which  the  rivers  abound,  is  a  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  pop.  Timber,  fit  for  ship-building 
and  carpenter's  work,  grows  in  the  hilly  district  in 
the  S.  of  the  duchy,  where  the  forests  are  esti- 
mated to  cover  an  extent  of  nearly  170  sq.  m. ; 
but  in  other  parts  the  fuel  used  consists  almost 
wholly  of  turf,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the 
marshes.  Iron  is  the  only  other  mineral  product 
of  much  utility.  The  spinning  of  linen  yam,  and 
the  domestic  weaving  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs, 
are  the  chief  branches  of  manufacturing  industry ; 
but  these  are  pursued  only  as  auxiliary  occupa- 
tions by  the  agricultural  pop.  Though  the  coun- 
try produces  oily  seeds  and  animal  fat  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  neither  candles,  soap,  nor  oU 
are  made  to  any  extent,  all  being  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  to  which  the  raw  materials  are 
sent  Neither  is  the  trade  of  the  grand  duchy  at 
all  extensive ;  it  has  but  a  small  seafaring  pop., 
and  its  commerce  is  principally  confined  to  a  coast- 
ing traffic  with  the  neigh bounng  countries  of  Den- 
mark, Hanover,  Holland,  and  Lubeck. 

The  govemment  is  an  unlimited  monarehy,  ex- 
cept in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  taxes, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  landtag,  composed 
of  deputies  elected,  by  indirect  vote,  for  three 
years.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  grand 
duchj  (exclusive  of  Birkenfeld)  is  divided  into 
six  circles  and  twenty-eight  districts,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  judicial  courts.  The  court  of  chancery, 
and  other  high  courts  of  appeal,  are  in  Oldenburg 
or  Jever.  Total  public  revenue,  2,887,231  thaleis, 
or  358,084i!,  in  1862 :  and  expenditure  in  the  same 
period,  2,386,110  thalers,  or  357,9162.  The  public 
debt  amounted,  in  1862,  to  4,265,300  thalers,  or 
639,795i 

Oldenburg  holds  the  tenth  place  in  the  full  diet 
of  the  Germ.  Confed..  in  which  it  has  one  vote ; 
and  the  fifteenth  in  the  committee,  in  which  it  has 
a  vote  in  conjunction  with  Anhalt  and  Schwartz- 
burg.  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confed. 
consists  of  3,740  men.  The  house  of  Oldenbuig 
is  connected  with  the  reigning  families  of  Den- 
mark and  Russia.  The  duchy  was  erected  into  a 
sovereign  state  in  1773,  but  Birkenfeld  was  not 
united  to  it  till  1813. 

Oldenburg,  a  town  of  NW.  Germanv,  cap.  of 
the  above  grand  duchy,  and  residence  o{  its  sove- 
reign, circle  of  same  name,  on  the  Hunte,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Weser,  24  m.  WNW.  Bremen.  Pop. 
12,574  in  1861.  Oldenbuig  is  fortified,  and  di- 
vided into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  latter 
being  well  built  The  ducal  castle  is  an  imposing 
building,  with  a  fine  park.  The  chancery-chamber, 
and  other  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  govemment, 
St.  Lambert's  church,  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  Old- 
enburg are  interred,  some  other  places  of  worship, 
the  observatory,  and  the  barracks,  are  the  prin- 
cipal public  edifices.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  mili- 
tary school,  and  a  ducal  library  of  24,000  vols. 
Its  manufacturing  industry  is  quite  insignificant; 
but  it  has  some  trade  in  wool  and  timber. 

OLDHAM,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  town- 
ship of  England,  par.  of  Prestwich,  hund.  Salford, 
CO.  Lancaster,  near  the  source  of  the  Irk,  and  not 
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far  from  injunction  with  the  Medlock,  G^  m.  NE. 
Manchester,  and  192  m.  NXW.  London  by  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor. 
72,3na,  and  of  parL  bor.  94,344,  in  1861.  Area  of 
pari.  bor.  (which  includes  with  Oldham  the  town- 
siiips  of  Chadderton,  Crompton,  and  Roy  ton), 
11,180  acres.  The  town  has  entirely  risen  since 
17G0,  when  it  comprised  only  about  60  thatched 
tenements;  it  now  consists  of  many  .well-built 
Ftrcets,  extending  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  road 
from  Manchester  to  Leeds;  and  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  chief  thoroughfare  runs  from  G.  to  W.,  and 
is  cro!fsed  by  two  or  three  others  in  an  opposite 
direcliun.  The  princi|)al  edifices  are  the  town- 
hall,  in  the  Grecian  style,  a  theatre,  the  *  Terrace 
Buildings,'  comprising  a  public-room,  market- 
house,  a  public  library,  orlyceum,  opened  in  1856, 
and  a  large  gas  establishment.  The  parish  church 
is  a  modem  Gothic  structure,  completed  in  1830, 
at  a  cost  of  22,000/. ;  there  are  eight  other  churches, 
a  Uoman  Catholic  chapel,  and  17  places  of  wor- 
ship belong  to  different  denominations  of  dissen- 
ters, among  whom  Methodists  are  the  prevail- 
ing body.  Attached  to  the  churches  and  chapels 
arc  numerous  Sunday  schools.  The  town  has  a 
small  endowed  grammar  school,  and  a  large  blue- 
coat  school,  founded,  in  1807,  by  Mr.  Ueushaw, 
hat-manufacturer.  This  school,  however,  owing 
to  a  long  Chancery  suit  respecting  the  property,  ■ 
which  amounted  to  40,000/.,  was  not  opened  till 
1833.  The  school-house  is  at  Oldham-edge,  and 
the  establishment  supports,  clothes,  and  educates 
110  boys.  There  are  likewise  2  large  national 
schools,'  and  several  Lancastrian  as  well  as  infant 
schools,  wholly,  or  in  part,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  otner  public  institutions  consist  of  3 
benevolent  societies,  a  bible  and  tract  association, 
subscription  library',  lyceum  (with  schoob  and 
news-rooms),  and  2  mechanics*  institutes. 

Oldham  owes  its  present  importance  entirely  to 
the  cotton  manufacture,  of  which  it  was  early  a 
consideralde  seat.  In  1785  there  were  within  the 
chapelry  6  cotton  mills ;  but  such  and  so  rapid  has 
been  Uie  increase  of  the  manufacture  in  the  in- 
terval, that,  in  1862,  tliere  were  upwards  of  200 
mills,  employing  about  25,000  hands.  Hat- 
making  (once  the  staple  manufacture  of  Oldham) 
is  also  very  extensively  carried  on.  Mill  ma* 
chinery  is  made  at  the  Harford  works,  employing 
about  6,000  hands,  and  nearly  2,500  are  engaged 
iu  collieries  within  the  chapelry.  The  beds  vary 
from  3  to  5  ft.  in  thickness;  the  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  furnishes  the  chief  supplies  for  Man- 
chester, Ashton,  Kochdale,  and  other  manufacturing 
towns,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Oldham 
and  Kochdale  canals,  which  latter  also  communi- 
cates with  the  Ayr  and  Colder  Navigation.  The 
affairs  of  the  township  are  regulated  by  commis- 
sioners, according  to  an  act  pa^ed  in  1826.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  twice  a  week.  The  Reform  Act 
c(  )nferred  on  Oldham,  for  the  first  time,  the  privi  leges 
of  returning  2  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  electoral 
limits  comprise  with  the  township  three  outp-town- 
ships,  as  above-mentioned.  liegistered  electors, 
1,667  in  1865.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs,  May  2, 
July  8,  and  first  Wednesday  after  October  12. 

OLERON  (ISLE  OF), 'an  island  off  the  W. 
coast  of  France,  dt^p.  Charente-Inferieure,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  hit.  46°  N.,  long.  (P 
20'  W.,  7  m.  S.  the  Isle  of  R^  and  2  m.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  continent.  Area,  99  sq.  m. 
l»op.  18,178  in  1861.  The  ishmd  is  tolerably  fer- 
tile, producing  various  kinds  of  com,  timber,  red 
and  white  wines  (a  portion  of  which  is  converted 
into  brandy),  and  considerable  quantities  of  salt, 
from  salt-pans  along  the  coast,    Cliateau  d'Olciun, 
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the  cap.,  on  its  SE.  side,  is  a  fortified  town,  viih  t 
pop.  of  8,518  in  186L 

OLIVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  pro  v.  Valencia.  39 
m.  SSE.  Valencia,  and  218  m.  SE.  Madrid,  baUt 
amphitheatre-wise  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  1^  nufrura 
the  Mediterranean,  in  a  well  watered  and  produc- 
tive district.  Pop.  6,984  in  1857.  Ita  chief  public 
buildings  are  2  churches,  one  of  which  has  a  <xA- 
legiate  establishment,  a  hospital,  andent  pahue, 
and  2  prisons.  Its  manufactures  are  confined  tu 
hemp  and  linen  fabrics.  In  the  neighbouring  river 
MoHnet  are  found  fine  eels  and  leeches,  the  latt^rt 
of  which  are  exported  in  considerable  quantlues  to 
France. 

OLIVENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Estremi- 
dura,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  aboat 
6  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  14  m. 
SSW.  Badajos,  and  211  m.  WSW.  Madrid.  Pop. 
5,917  in  1857.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  wall^ 
and  strongly  fortified ;  it  has  7  par.  churcbcfs  7 
convents  (now  applied  to  secular  uses),  3  hospitals 
and  a  poor-house.  The  surrounding  countiv, 
though  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  produces  abun- 
dant crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  groin,  vrith 
pulse  and  wine ;  and  the  town  is  much  resotted  to 
by  traders  from  Alemtejo,  who  come  to  exchange 
manufactured  goods  for  farm  produce. 

Olivenza  belonged  to  Portugal  rill  180L  when 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain,  to  which  it  is  stiU  attadW, 
notwithstanding  the  order  for  its  restitution  by  ilie 
Congress^of  1815. 

OI^MUTZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  of  which  it  vas 
formerly  the  cap.,  one  of  the  strongeftt  forttessa 
of  the  Austrian  dom.,  cap.  circ  Olmiltz,  on  tbfi 
March,  40  m.  NE.  firilnn,  on  the  railway  frum 
Prague  to  Cracow.  Pop.  13.997  in  1857,  ex'cla5ir« 
of  a  garrison  of  6,000  men.  The  town  is  wdl  built, 
but  the  loftiness  of  its  buildings  darkens  thestrec^U 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  in  whiih 
its  founder,  Wenccslaus  HI.  ofBohemia,  is  boned: 
some  of  the  other  churches  also  dcser%-e  notice. 
The  archbishop^s  palace,  deanery,  town-hall,  thea- 
tre, arsenal,  barracks,  a  military  hospital,  a  hospiul 
for  lying-in  women  and  orphans,  and  a  large  con- 
ventual establishment  comprise  the  other  chi^ 
public  buildings.  OlmUts  is  the  seat  of  a  ooi- 
ventity,  founded  in  1581,  and  restored  in  1827.  It 
possesses  a  library  of  about  50,000  printed  vuU, 
and  many  hundred  MSS. ;  it  had  formerly  a  rich 
library  of  Slavonic  literature,  but  this . was  cairieJ 
away  by  the  Swedes,  and  lost  towards  the  end  of  htsi 
century.  The  town  has  also  a  gymnasium,  an 
episcopal  seminary,  an  academy  of  nobles,  a  mili- 
tary* school,  and  numerous  inferior  school^  and  u 
the  residence  of  the  high  military  authorities  and 
the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  fcur  the  diclf. 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  acd 
cotton  fabrics,  earthenware,  leather,  and  vinegar; 
and  an  active  transit  trade  with  the  neigbboarin^ 
Austrian  provs.,  Prussia  and  Poland,  especially  in 
cattle. 

OhnUtz  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  the  3>» 
years'  war,  and  was  besieged  ansuoc«^fiilIy  by 
IPrederick  the  Great  in  1758.  Lafayette  wad  cm- 
fined  here  in  1794. 

OLXEY,  a  market  town,  and  par.  of  Enghn*!. 
CO.  Buckingham,  hund.  Newport,  on  the  ^V.sibe 
of  the  Ouse,  16  m.  ENE.  BuddDgham,  and  50  m. 
N  W.  London.  Pop.  of  par.  2,»47  in  186L  Area 
of  par.  3,140  acres.  The  town  consifit«  ot  one  bug 
street,  lined  with  stone  houses.  The  diurch  i$  a 
laiige  Gothic  structure,  with  a  si^are  L85  ft  hi^ 
seen  from  a  great  distance :  the  hviug  is  aAicar:%;e 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The 
Baptists  and  Independents  have  their  re^iipective 
places  of  worship,  which,  as  well  as  the  church, 
nave  well-attended  Sunday  Khools.    Almshoasos 
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for  necessitoos  females  are  supported  at  the  sole 
expense  of  a  benevolent  Quaker  lady.  Lace- 
making  was  long  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabs.,  but  it  has  been  for  many  years  declining. 
More  recently  silk-weaving  and'  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery  were  attempted  on  a  small  scale,  but 
they  also  have  been  abandoned. 

Olney  derives  celebrity  from  its  having  been  for 
a  lengthened  period  the  residence  of  the  poel 
Cowper:  the  'substantial  brick-built  house  in 
which  he  resided  still  stands  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  the  art)our  in  which  he  studied  is 
in  excellent  preservationi  and  Is  an  object  of  great 
attraction.  The  latter  years  of  the  poet's  melan- 
choly existence  were  not,  however,  passed  here, 
but  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  though  the  vicarage  of  Olney  be  not 
worth  100/,  a  year,  it  has  been  held  bv  some  rather 
distinguished  persons,  including  lotoses  Brown, 
8cott.  the  Biblical  commentator,  and  Newton  the 
friend  of  Cowper. 

OLOXETZ,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia,  between 
the  60th  and  66th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  dOth  and 
42d  of  E.  long. ;  having  N.  and  NE.  the  gov.  Arch- 
angel, SE.  and  S.  Volr^a,  Novgorod,  and  Peters- 
buig,  and  W.  Lake  Ladoga  and  Finland.  Area 
(including  Lake  Onega)  estimated  at  62,400  sq.  m. 
Pop.  287^54  in  1858,  The  W.  part  of  this  gov. 
resembles  Finland,  in  being  alternately  mountain- 
ous and  marshy,  or  covered  with  lakes.  Of  the 
latter,  Onega  is  by  far  the  largest.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Onega,  by  which  the  lake  Latcha  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  White  Sea,  Vodla,  Svir,  and 
Suna.  For  23  weeks  in  the  year  the  mean  temp, 
is  below  329  Fah.,  and  mercurv  sometimes  freezes. 
Bleak  winds  are  constant,  Sut  the  countay  is 
tolerably  healthy.  Soil  thin,  stony,  and  not  very 
fertile.  Except  in  the  district  of  Kargopol,  into 
which  some  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
agriculture  is  very  backward.  The  produce  of  com 
is  estimated  at  269,000  chetwerts,  a  quantity  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  the  pop.  Tlie  peasantry 
are  supported  chiefly  on  turnips,  carrots,  and  other 
vegetables,  of  which  their  bread  partly  consists, 
and  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  fisheries. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  exportation,  but 
the  principal  source  of  wealth  consists  in  the  forests, 
which  are  of  great  extent,  those  belonging  to  the 
crown  covering  8,966,793  deciatines.  Pasturage 
is  not  abundant,  and  few  cattle  are  reared.  Mar- 
ble, granite,  serpentine,  and  alabaster  are  found ; 
and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  even  silver, 
though  they  are  but  little  wrought.  The  povertv 
of  the  countrv  obliges  many  of  the  inhabs.  to  emi- 
grate annuallv  into  the  adjacent  govs,  to  take 
charge  of  cattle  and  hew  millstones ;  and  in  sum- 
mer the  number  of  absentees  is  estimated  at  about 
a  third  part  of  the  entire  pop.  These  circumstances 
are  hostile  to  manufacturing  industr>*;  and,  ex- 
clusive of  the  imperial  cannon  foundry  at  Petro- 
savodsk,  it  has  only  a  few  tanneries  and  iron  forges. 
It  exports  raw  produce  to  Petersburg  and  Arch- 
angel; from  which  cities,  corn,  salt,  spirits,  and 
colonial  and  manufactured  goods  arc  imported. 
Oloiietz  is  under  the  same  military  jurisdiction  as 
Archangel.  Its  inhabs.  are  principally  of  the 
Greek  diurch,  and  subordinate  to  the  archbp.  of 
Novgorod. 

OLORON,  or  OLERON  (an.  Ilnro),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Basscs-Pyrdnees,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill  besirle  the  Oleron, 
across  which  it  communicates  with  the  town  of 
Sie.  Marie  by  a  loftj'  bridge,  13  m.  SW.  Pau. 
Pop.  9,362  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  court  of 
primary'  jurisdiction,  a  board  of  customs,  and  a 
chamber  of  manufactures,  with  manufiictures  of 
woollen  cloths,  yarn,  hosiery,  paper,  and  leather; 
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and  an  active  trade  in  French  and  Spanish  wool, 
sheep-skins,  Ja;n6o7M  de  Bayonne,  and  other  salro<l 
meats,  cattle,  and  timber.  It  is  the  general  dcpi»t 
for  the  timber  of  the  Pj-renees  destined  for  the 
dockvard  of  Bayonne. 

OllOT,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  near  the 
smaU  river  Fluvia,  63  m.  NNE.  Barcelona,  on  the 
railway  from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan.  Pop.  9,984 
in  1857.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built  on  level 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  volcanic  hills,  and 
has  several  squares  and  streets  adorned  with  foun- 
tains; its  public  buildings  consist  of  two  par. 
churches,  cavalry  barracks,  and  a  hospital.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton-cloths 
and  woollen  caps,  with  extensive  tanneries  and 
soap-factories,  and  some  paper-mills.  Well  at- 
tended markets  are  held  twice  a  week ;  and  Olot 
IS  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  of  Catalonia. 
Ite  neighbourhood  is  peculiarlv  interesting  to  geo- 
logists, on  account  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  with 
which  it  abounds,  scattered  over  a  tract  measuring 
about  15  m  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  6  m.  from 
E.  to  W.  Mr.  Lyell,  who  visited  it  iA  1830,  savs 
(Geology,  iv.  38-49),  *  There  are  about  14  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  the  v-icinity  of  Olot ;  and  the 
largest,  caUed  Santa  Margarita,  is  455  ft,  deep, 
and  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  These  volcanic 
rocks  also  have  often  a  cavernous  structure ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  same  hill,  adjoining  the  town, 
are  the  mouths  of  about  12  subterranean  caverns, 
here  caUed  bufadors.  In  1421  the  whole  of  Olot, 
except  a  single  house,  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake;  but  this  cahimity  may  perhaps  be 
ascnbed  more  to  the  cavernous  nature  of  the  sub- 
jacent rocks  than  to  the  extraordinary  violence  of 
the  movements  on  that  spot;  for  Catalonia  is 
beyond  the  hne  of  those  European  earthquakes 
which  have  within  the  period  of  history  destroyed 
towns  throughout  extensive  areas.' 

OMER  (Sr.),  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 
ddp.  I  as  de  Cahiis,  cap,  arrond.,  on  the  Aa,  and  at 
the  union  of  several  great  roads,  40  m.  N  W.  Arras, 
and  29  m.  E.  by  N.  Boulc^ne,  on  the  railway  from 
Calais  to  Lille.  Pop.  22,011  in  1861.  The  town 
is  parUy  built  on  a  hill,  but  principally  in  the  low 
and  marshy  plam  at  its  foot.  The  circ  of  its  ram- 
parts IS  about  24  m. ;  beyond  its  moats  and  glacis 
are  several  strong  and  extensive  outworks;  and 
from  the  town  bemp  half  surrounded  by  marehes, 
the  greater  part  of  its  vicinity  may  be  readily  laid 
under  water.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  regular, 
but  being  Uned  generaUy  with  mean-looking 
houses  of  yellow  brick,  it  has  a  duU  appearance. 
It  IS,  however,  well  furnished  with  public  foun- 
tams.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  edifice 
completed  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  373  ft.  in  length  in- 
ternally. In  it  are  several  colossal  statues,  a  fine 
painting  by  Rubens,  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Omer. 
The  abbejr  of  St.  Bertm,  in  which  the  last  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  died,  was  destroyed  during  the 
phrenzy  of  the  Revolution,  and  only  some  ruins 
of  its  church  exist.  The  college,  formerly  the 
Jesuits'  churoh ;  the  military  hospital,  occupying 
the  building  formerly  a  seininary  for  the  Engll««h 
and  Irish  Rom.  Catholic  cleigj';  the  town-hall, 
arsenal,  and  jjowder  magazines,  several  hospitals 
and  prisons,  the  theatre,  and  some  convents,  are 
the  other  principal  public  buildings.  The  ram- 
parts are  planted  with  elms,  and  form  fine  pn>me- 
nades ;  as  do  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  Neuf  Fosse', 
which  connects  St.  Omer  with  Aire,  and  the  Aa 
with  the  Lys.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  sub-prefecture, 
and  has  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  communal 
college,  and  a  public  library  of  16,000  vols.  It«j 
manufactures  consist  of  common  woollen  cloths. 
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AvooUen  yarn,  lace,  basket-work,  fishinir-neta,  soap, 
starch,  ^lue,  and  tobacco-pipes ;  it  has  also  many 
dtstiDenes,  breweries,  paper-mills,  and  taimeries, 
and  an  active  trade  in  com,  wine,  oils,  flax,  and 
coaL  Beyond  the  walls  are  2  suburbs,  the  inhabs. 
of  which  are  principally  gardeners.  Near  the 
town  is  a  lake,  on  which  are  some  curious  floating 
islands,  held  together  principally  by  the  trees 
which  grow  on  them,  and  affording  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattle. 

This  town  was  originally  called  Sithiu ;  it  took 
its  present  name  from  St.  Omer,  who  founded  its 
cathedral  about  645.  It  was  walled  at  the  end  of 
the  9th  century",  and  was  lon^  an  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  Buigundiana  and  French,  to 
whom  it  finally  fell  in  1677. 

ONATE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  prov.  Gui- 

Suscoa,  28  m.  KSE.  Bilbao,  and  194  m.  NN£. 
ladrid.  Pop.  4,812  in  1857.  llie  town  stands 
on  tlie  side  of  a  hill  in  the  valley  of  its  own  name, 
and  is  well  built  with  regular  streets,  most  of  them 
terminating  in  a  large  square,  which  has  a  remark- 
ably fine  toMHfi-hall,  a  par.  church,  with  a  tower 
190  ft.  high,  and  a  large  building  with  a  Doric 
portico,  formerly  used  as  a  convent  of  Jesuits :  in 
the  centre  of  Uie  square  is  an  elaborately  orna- 
mented fountain.  There  are  two  other  par. 
churches,  and  several  deserted  convents,  a  well 
supported  hospital,  and  a  college  of  handsome 
architecture,  attended  by  between  150  and  200 
students.  Iron  is  extensively  wrought  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  within  the  town  are 
iron-foundries  and  nail-factories.  The  surround- 
ing district  is  extremely  productive,  and  has  nume- 
rous mineral  springs  and  quarries  of  jasper  and 
limestone. 

ONEGA  (LAKE),  a  considerable  lake  of  Russia, 
being,  next  to  that  of  Ladoga,  the  largest  in 
Europe,  in  the  centre  of  the  gov.  of  Olonetz,  be- 
tween lat  60°  50'  and  62®  50'  N.,  and  long.  34©  20' 
and  36°  20'  E.  Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  130  m. ; 
breadth  varying  from  30  to  45  m.  Area  variously 
estimated  at  from  3,300  to  4,300  sq.  m.  It  receives 
numerous  rivers,  and  at  its  SW.  extremity  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Svir. 
Its  shores,  whidi  are  generally  rocky,  present  se- 
veral deep  bays  and  gulfs ;  and  there  are  nume- 
rous islands  near  its  N.  extremity.  Its  navigation 
is  impeded  by  sand-banks,  but  it  is  less  subject  to 
storms  than  Lake  Ladoga.  Principal  towns  on  its 
banks,  Petrozavodsk  and  Povienetz. 

ONTARIO  (LAKE),  the  smallest  and  most  east- 
erly of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  America,  in  the 
St.  Laurence  basin,  partly  belonging  to  Canada, 
and  partly  to  the  state  of  New  York  (U.  States) ; 
between  lat.  43^  10'  and  44^  N.,  and  the  76th  and 
80th  dogs,  of  W.  long.  It  is  of  an  elongated  oval 
shape ;  length,  W.  to  E.,  172  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
about  its  centre,  nearly  60  m.  Area,  estimated  at 
5,400  m.  Its  surface-level  is  about  334  ft  below 
that  of  Lake  Erie,  and  231  flU  above  the  tide-level 
in  the  St.  Laurence.  Its  depth  is  said  to  average 
490  ft. ;  but  in  some  places  it  is  upwards  of  600  ft. 
in  depth,  and  it  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole 
extent  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The  St, 
Laurence  (under  the  name  of  the  Niagara  river), 
enters  it  near  its  SW.,  and  leaves  it  at  its  NE. 
extremity,  where  it  is  much  encumbered  with 
small  islands.  I^e  Ontario  has  many  good  har- 
bours; and  as  it  never  freezes,  except  at  the  sides, 
where  the  water  is  shallow,  its  navigation  is  not 
interrupted  like  that  of  Lake  Eric.  It  is,  however, 
subject  to  violent  storms  and  heavy  swells.  Its 
banks  are  in  general  level,  and  mostly  covered 
with  wood,  though  now  varicfi^ated  with  partial 
and  increasing  cultivation.  Toronto,  Kingston, 
Newcastle,  and  Niagara,  are  the  principal  towns 
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on  the  British  side ;  and  Oswego,  Genessce,  and 
Sackett's  Harbour,  on  the  American  side.  This 
lake  receives  numerous  rivers,  including  the  Trent 
and  Humber  on  its  N.,  and  the  Black  River  and 
Genessee  on  its  E.  and  S.  shores.  It  commnnicates 
by  the  last-named  river,  and  by  the  Oswego  canal, 
with  the  Erie  canal,  and  consequently  with  the 
Hudson  and  N.  York ;  the  Niagara  river  and  the 
Welland  canal,  at  its  SE.  extremity,  unite  it 
with  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Rideau  canal  connect)  it 
with  the  St«  Lawrence  below  MontreaL  Nume- 
rous sailing  vessels  and  steamers  of  large  mze  navi- 
gate this  lake,  which  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce. 

ONTENIENTE  (an.  Fonlemenle),  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on  the  Clariano  (a  trib.  of 
the  Jucar),  85  m.  N.  by  W.  Alicante,  and  47  m. 
SSW.  Valencia.  Pop.  7,793  in  1857.  The  town 
is  tolerably  well  built,  with  a  fiine  central  square, 
and  several  wide  though  steep  streets ;  its  princi- 
pal public  buildings  being  three  par.  churches, 
five  decayed  convents,  a  hospital  and  coll^^  now 
partly  in  ruins.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  in- 
dustry, chiefly  exerted  in  weaving  linens  and 
woollen  fabrics;  besides  which  there  are  several 
fulling,  com,  oil,  and  paper-mill&  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  an  extensive  huertoj  or  irrigated  tract, 
which  is  very  productire.  A  great  iair  is  held 
here  in  November. 

OOCH,  a  town  of  NW.  Hindostan,  piov.  Mool- 
tan,  rajah^ip  of  Bhawulpoor,  in  a  fertile  plain  4 
m.  E.  the  Chenab  (an.  Acesma)^  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Garra,  or  united  Sntleje  and  Beas ; 
lat.  29®  11'  N.,  long.  7(P  W  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  25,000.  Ooch  is  formed  of  three  distinct  towns, 
a  few  hundred  yards  apart  from  each  other,  and 
each  has  been  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  brick, 
now  in  ruins.  It  is  a  mean  place :  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  covered  with  mats  as  a  protection 
from  the  sun.  It  is  highly  celebrated  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries  for  the  tombs  of  two  saints  of 
Bokhara  and  Bagdad.  These  are  handsome  edi- 
fices, about  500  years  old ;  but  an  inundation  of 
the  Acesines,  some  years  back,  swept  away  one 
half  of  the  principal  tomb,  with  a  part  of  the  town. 
Ooch  is  built  on  an  elevated  mound  of  day,  appa- 
rently composed  of  the  debris  of  former  hou:K8.  it 
being  a  place  of  high  antiquity. 

OOJEIN  (Hindoo  Uvoy^^  ^  Avtmti,  the 
Ozene  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplns),  a  city  of  Cen- 
tral India,  prov.  Malwah,  and  the  former  cap.  of 
Scindia's  dom.,  on  the  Siprah,  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Chumbul,  34  m.  N.  by  W.  Indore,  and  1<698  iL 
above  the  sea;  lat.  28o  11'  N.,  long.  75^  61' E. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  and 
fortified  with  a  stone  wall  and  towen.  Within 
this  space  is  some  waste  ground,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  thicklv  covered  with  build- 
mgs  and  very  populous,  l^be  streets  are  broad, 
airy,  paved,  and  clean ;  the  houses  of  brick  or 
wood,  and  tiled  or  terraced.  Four  mosques,  some 
mausoleums,  Scindia's  palace,  an  extensive  and 
commodious  edifice,  but  without  any  daim  to 
magnificence,  an  ancient  Hindoo  gate,  and  some 
Hindoo  pagodas,  are  the  prindpal  public  edifices. 
In  a  temple  to  Mahadeo  b  an  extzaordinair  sculp- 
tured image  of  the  bull  Nundi.  The  pop.  of  Oojein 
includes  a  great  many  Mohammedans,  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  trade.  The  imports  are  prin- 
cipally fine  white  cloths,  turbans,  and  dyed  goods ; 
European  and  Chinese  produce  fh»m  Sunt ;  asra- 
fcetida  from  Sinde ;  cotton,  coarse  cloths,  opium, 
and  other  drugs,  are  exported,  and  diamonds  in 
transit  from  Bundlecund  to  Surat* 

Ancient  Oojein,  which  stood  about  1  m.  north- 
ward, was  destroyed  at  an  uncertain  period  by 
some   physical   catastrophe.     On  dig^^ing  to  a 
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depth  of  15  or  18  ft.  brick  walls,  stone  pillars,  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  discovered,  frequently 
in  good  preservation.  Adjoining  these  subterra- 
nean ruins,  is  what  has  been  c^ed  the  Cave  of 
Bhirtery,  a  palace  now  in  great  part  buried  by  an 
arcumiilation  of  the  surrounding  earth,  but  of 
which  many  portions  remain  entire,  including  a 
long  gallery,  supported  by  pillars  curiously  embel- 
lished with  figures  in  relief.  Elsewhere  around 
Oojein.  there  are  various  temples,  worthy  of  no- 
tice; and  about  4  miles  N.  is  an  elegant  sum- 
mer palace,  cooled  by  artificial  cascades,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  but  little  injured  by 
tiire. 

OOSTERHOUT,  a  town  of  HoUand,  prov.  N. 
Brabant,  arrond.  Breda,  cap.  canton,  5  m.  NE. 
Breda.  Pop.  8,595  in  1861.  The  t«wn  has  nume- 
rous potteries  and  brick-kilns,  and  is  the  seat  of 
three  large  annual  fairs,  at  each  of  which  the  sale 
of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics  and  shoes  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  40,000  florins. 

OPLADEX,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Wipper,  r^.,  and  15  m.  SE.  DUsseldorf,  on  the 
railway  from  DUsseldorf  to  Elberfeld.  Pop.  1,937 
in  1861.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in 
manufactnres  of  woollen  cloth  and  cutlerv. 

OPORTO,  or  PORTO,  an  important  commer- 
cial citv  and  sea-port  of  Portugal,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  bouro,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth,  174  m. 
X.  by  £.  Lisbon,  with  which  it  is  connected  bv 
railway.  Pop.  81,340  in  1858.  The  town  has  4 
suburbs,  which,  with  the  city  itself,  cover  an  area 
of  about  2  sq.  m.  It  is  built  amphitheatre-wise, 
partly  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  2  hills,  but  partly 
also  on  a  plain  near  the  nver,  from  which  it  has 
a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance.  A  wall,  flanked 
at  intervals  with  towers,  encircles  the  town,  which 
is  further  protected  by  a  fort ;  but  these  fortifica- 
tions have  not  been  kept  in  good  repair,  owing  to 
the  city  being  naturally  secure  against  an  attack 
by  sea,  and  one  on  the  land  side  not  being  appre- 
hended. An  elevated  qtuiy  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  town :  it  has  on  one  side  a  row  of 
houses,  and  on  the  other  a  strong  stone  wall,  with 
rings  for  securing  vessels  during  the  heavy  swells 
of  the  river.  It  is  generally  well  built,  the  houses 
arc  all  white-washed,  and  though  it  has  many 
narrow  and  dirty  streets,  it  is  said  to  be  (which, 
however,  is  no  great  recommendation)  the  clean- 
est and  most  agreeable  town  in  PortugaL  From 
the  quay  rises  a  broad  weU-paved  street,  flagged 
on  both  sides,  and  leading  to  two  cross  streets  of 
equally  fine  proportions ;  but  the  streets  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  are  mostly  irregular,  contracted, 
steep,  and  dirty.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  city  the 
houses,  which  overhang  the  side  of  the  river,  are 
built  on  so  steep  an  acclivity  as  to  be  accessiUe 
only  by  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hills  are  several  fine  broad  streets,  lined  with 
good  houses,  with  gardens  attached,  occupied  by 
some  of  the  principal  merchants.  Oporto  has 
several  squares,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Frtt^a 
da  Constitution  and  the  Campo  da  Cordaria,  lined 
with  three  rows  of  trees,  and  much  frequented  as 
a  public  promenade.  There  are  9  parish  churches, 
and  a  great  manv  other  churches  and  chapels. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  1105,  is  a  large  and  fine 
though  rather  heavy  edifice :  the  church,  do$  Qe- 
riffOMf  has  the  highest  steeple  in  Portugal,  except 
that  of  Mafra :  the  rest  exhibit  no  features  worth 
notice.  There  are  also  17  convents,  now  unoccu- 
pied, or  applied  to  secular  uses.  The  other  public 
edifices  comprise  a  modem-built  episcopal  palace, 
a  town-hall  {aenado  da  Comarcti),  court-house, 
with  attached  prisons,  royal  hospital,  camqnoy  or 
pawnbroking  establishment,  and  a  ver^  pretty 
theatre,  with  extensive  warehouses  belonging  botli 
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to  the  Oporto  company  and  the  British  merchants. 
The  English  factory  is  a  handsome  building,  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  comprising  reading- 
rooms  and  ball-rooms,  and  a  residence  for  the 
British  consul.  Oporto  has  several  eiiitablishments 
for  public  instruction,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  academy  of  navigation  and  commerce,  the 
school  of  medicine  and  surgery  attached  to  the 
hospital  de  la  MisericordiOy  the  episcopal  seminary, 
school  for  foundlings,  and  4  colleges,  with  nume- 
rous schools  for  primary'  and  higher  instruction. 
It  has  a  large  tobacco  factory,  a  soap-boiling  esta- 
bli.shment.  with  roperies,  tanneries,  and  fabrics  of 
cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  wool :  besides  which  there 
are  ship-building  yards  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  merchant-vessels ;  but  in  none  of  these 
establishments  is  there  any  great  display  of  acti- 
vity. The  harbour  within  the  bar,  acrojts  the 
mouth  of  the  Douro,  can  only  be  entered,  at  least 
by  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  at  high  water ; 
and  it  is  rarely  practicable  at  any  period  of  the 
tide  for  any  vessel  drawing  more  than  16  ft.  On 
the  N.  side  the  entrance  is  the  castle  of  St.  Joao 
de  Foz,  near  which,  on  high  ground,  is  a  light- 
house, with  a  fixed  light  The  ordinary  rise  of 
spring  tides  is  from  10  to  12  ft.,  and  of  neaps 
from  6  to  8  ft  The  bar  being  liable,  from  the 
action  of  the  tides,  and  from  sudden  swellings 
and  freahei  in  the  river,  to  perpetual  alterations, 
should  never  be  attempted  by  any  vessel  without 
a  pilot 

The  swellings  or  freduij  now  alluded  to,  most 
commonlpr  occur  in  spring,  and  are  caused  by 
heavy  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
mountains.  The  rise  at  such  times  often  amounts 
to  40  ft ;  and  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the 
current  are  so  great  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  anchors  in  the  stream.  Fortunately,  a 
fresh  never  occurs  without  timely  warning,  and  it 
is  then  the  practice  to  moor  with  a  cable  made 
fast  to  stone  pillars  erected  on  the  quay  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but 
connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  are  the  towns  of 
Gaya  and  Yillanova,  which  may  be  considered  as 
suburbs  of  Oporto.  The  former  of  these  is  said  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gala:  more  east- 
ward is  Villanova,  inhabited  chiefly  by  coopers, 
porters,  and  other  labourers,  employed  by  the 
merchants ;  and  between  these  towns  are  immense 
vaults  or  warehouses  for  storing  wine  previously 
to  its  shipment 

Commerce.— Owing  to  her  situation  on  the 
Douro,  which  is  navigable  partly  by  barges  and 
partly  by  boats  about  100  m.  inland.  Oporto  is  the 
emporium  of  a  large  portion  of  Portugal,  and  en- 
joys a  pretty  extensive  commerce.  The  famous 
and  well-known  red  yrine  called  Port  is  produced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  about  50  m.  above 
Oporto,  and  has  derived  its  name  from  its  being 
exclusively  shipped  at  this  city.  The  exports  of 
port  which  is  the  great  article  of  trade,  have  varied 
during  the  last  10  years  from  about  20,000  to 
40,000  pipes.  England  is  by  far  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  port  The  high  discriminating  duties  on 
French  wine,  imposed  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  originally  introduced  port  into  the  British 
markets,  and  gave  it  a  preference,  to  which,  though 
an  excellent  wine,  it  had  no  natural  claim :  this 
preference  first  generated  and  its  long  continuance 
has  since  so  confirmed  the  taste  for  port  among 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  that  it  bids  fair 
to  maintain  its  ascendancy,  as  an  after-dinner 
wine,  notwithstanding  the  late  great  reduction  of 
the  duties. 

The  quantities  of  wine  exported  from  Oporto  to 
various  countries  in  each  of  the  years  1862  and 
1863  were  as  follows : — 
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Countrlc*  to  which  exported 


Great  Britain    . 

British  Poeaessions 
Bolgium    .        •        • 
Brazil        .        .        • 
Deumark  .        •        • 
France       .        .        • 
Hansc  Towns   . 
Holland    .        •        • 
Monte  Video     . 
Prussia      >        .        • 
Portuguese  Posaeesions 
UusRia       .        •        • 
Spain         .        • 
Sweden  and  Norway 
United  States  . 

Total 


18C3 

180.3 

PIpM 

Pipe* 

24,883 

80,044 

1,3&5 

564 

2 

2,078 

2,746 

190 

223 

20 

58 

560 

476 

69 

101 

15 

8 

3 

■253 

314 

50 

68 

1 

49 

139 

79 

150 

142 

29,711 

81,905 

Next  to  wine,  the  chief  articles  of  export  are  oil, 
oranges,  and  other  fruito;  wool,  refined  sugar, 
cream  of  tartar,  shumac,  leather,  and  cork.  The 
imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
ducts, principally  from  Brazil;  com,  rice,  beef, 
salt  fish,  and  other  articles  of  provision;  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  tin  plates  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  hemp,  flax,  and  deals  from  the  Baltic. 

The  climate  of  Oporto  is  damp  and  foggy  in 
winter,  less  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  than 
from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  momi- 
tains.  The  cold  is  severe  for  the  latitude,  though 
it  seldom  freezes;  and  in  summer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  would  be  intense,  if  not  moderated 
by  winds  blowing  regularlv  from  the  E.  in  the 
morning,  S.  at  noon,  and  SV,  at  night.  The  soil 
in  the  vicinity  is  not  fertile,  nor  is  Oporto  supplied 
with  provisions  from  its  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  there  are  many  beautiful  and  pleasant 
ganiens,  producing,  acco'rding  to  their  exposure 
or  elevation,  the  fruits  of  N.  or  S.  Europe.  The 
neighbouring  mountains  exhibit  many  traces  of 
metallic  ores ;  and  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
are  veins  of  copper  and  beds  of  coal. 

Oporto  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  earls  of  Portugal,  till  Alphonso  I.,  in  1174, 
wrest^  Lisbon  from  the  Almoraves,  and  made  it 
the  permanent  cap.  of  his  kingdom.  The  city 
received  many  important  privileges  from  John  II. 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  most  of 
them  were  vrithdrawn,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
surrection of  its  inhabitants,  in  1757.  In  1805  it 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French,  who  retained 
it  till  1809,  when  the  British  crossed  the  Douro, 
and  compelled  them  to  reUeat.  It  afterwards  be- 
came, in  1831-82,  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  and 
long  protracted  conflict  between  the  late  Don 
Pedro  and  his  brother  Miguel.  The  sie^  of 
Oporto  lasted  upwards  of  a  year,  during  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  town  was  battered 
down  by  Don  Pedro's  artillery,  a  great  deal  of 
property  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  Miguel's 
troops,  many  of  the  wine  stores  were  blown  up, 
and  several  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  were 
ruined  bv  the  annihilation  of  all  trade. 

OPPE'LN  (Slav.  Of^lie),  a  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  cap.  reg.  and  circ.  Oppeln,  on  the  Oder, 
51  m.  SE.  Breslau,  on  the  railwav  from  Breslau  to 
Cracow.  Pop.  10,223  in  1861.  The  town  is  walled, 
and  has,  in  general,  lofty  and  massive  houses, 
with  an  old  Gothic  cathedral,  several  other  Kom. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  various  schools, 
B  royal  salt  magazine,  and  several  good  hotels.  It 
is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  regency,  of  a 
board  of  taxation,  and  a  municipal  tribunal,  and 
hns  a  gymnasium,  and  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good. 

OPPIDO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Rcggio, 
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cap.  cant,  on  a  hill  close  to  Mount  A«preinont<*, 
and  14  m.  NE.  Reggio.  Pop.  6,210  in  18G2.  The 
old  town  of  Oppido,  supposed  by  Cluvenus  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mamertimm,  wa.4 
utterly  ruined  by  the  great  earthquake  of  l7f<X 
The  modem  tovm.  which  u  also  a  bbihop^s  see,  was 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former. 

Oppido  is  the  name  of  another  South  Italian 
town,  prov.  Potenza,  13  m.  NE.  Potenza.  I*op. 
3,537  in  1862. 

ORAN,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Algiers,  at 
the  l)ottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on  Uiih 
sides  a  small  river,  220  m.  W.  by  S.  Algiers,  lar, 
330  44'  20"  N.,  long.  (P  42'  13"  W.  Pop.,  inc. 
garrison,  35,307  in  1861.  Tlie  town  is  built  <»n 
the  declivity  and  near  the  foot  of  a  high  hilL, 
which  overlooks  it  from  the  N.  ond  NW.  On  thb» 
hill  are  castles  which  command  the  town  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Mera-el-Kebeer,  or  Great  Pon, 
on  the  other.  The  spring  which  supplies  the 
rivulet  rises  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  The 
latter,  which  flows  in  a  deep  winding  ravine  cros!ie<l 
by  two  bridges,  is  sufiiaently  powerful  to  turn 
several  mills,  and  no  doubt  occasioned  the  dty 
being  built  here  rather  than  at  ita  port,  Oraii 
was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  wh<» 
held  it  from  1516  to  1708,  and  again  from  1732  tu 
1791.  During  the  period  of  their  occupation,  they 
exi)ended  vast  sums  on  the  fortifications,  and 
adorned  it  with  several  fine  churches  and  other 
buildings.  It  was,  however,  a  very  coetly  appen- 
dage; for,  as  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  everything  re- 
quired for  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison,  couKisting 
generally  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  men,  had  to  be 
brought'from  Spain.  In  1790  it  suffered  very  ^- 
vcrely  from  an  earthquake;  and  the  Mooih,  t^ing 
advantage  of  this  catastrophe,  besieged  the  town, 
which  was  evacuated  by  the  S])aniards  in  th^ 
course  of  the  following  year.  At  the  period  of  its 
occupation  by  the  French  it  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme decay;  but  it  has  since  been  greatly  im- 
proved. The  fortifications  have  been  repaire^i 
and  strengthened ;  several  new  streets  have  been 
opened ;  and  the  place  has  assumed  a  cheerful 
European  a«pect«  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  situ- 
ations in  the  r^a^ncy. 

The  port  of  Oran,  at  Meis-el-Kebeer,  about  5  m. 
N.  from  the  town,  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  part 
of  the  coast.  It  is  fomied  by  a  neck  of  land 
which  advances  about  a  furlong  into  the  bar,  and 
secures  it  from  the  N.  and  KE.  winds.  It  ha^ 
deep  water,  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  it  is 
capable  of  accommodating  a  large  fleet.  The 
French  have  constructed,  with  great  labour,  a 
new  milita^  road  from  Oran  to  the  port;  and 
they  have,  also,  improved  and  strengthened  the 
castle  built  for  its  protection, 

ORANGE  (an.  Arausio)^  a  town  of  France,  dc  n. 
YaucluHe,  cap.  airond.,  on  the  Meyne,  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Rhone,  in  a  fine  plain  about  5  m.  £.  the 
latter  river,  and  12  m.  K.  Avignon,  on  the  Paris- 
Mediterranean  railway.  Pop.  10,007  in  1861.  The 
town  has  several  parish  cnurches,  a  Protestant 
church,  a  communal  collc^^  a  hospital,  and  many 
good  private  houses  and  public  fountains;  but 
the  widest  thoroughfare  being  only  12  or  IS  ft 
across,  scarcely  any  vehicles  enter  its  streets ;  and 
the  road  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  instead  of  passini^ 
through,  goes  round  the  town.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  handkerchiefs,  coloured  linens  called  ft»2at 
d*Oranffe,  serge,  and  silk  twist. 

Orange  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its  Roman 
antiquities.  The  principal  of  these  is  a  ^endid 
triumphal  arch,  situated  a  short  way  out  of  the 
town.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  structore 
was  erected  by  Marius ;  but  from  its  profusion  of 
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ornament  it  woald  seem  to  date  from  a  much  later 
period,  and  ia  probabl^r  not  prior  to  the  age  of 
Iladrian.  In  many  of  xto  details  it  presents  more 
of  the  Grecian  than  the  Roman  style  of  archi- 
tecture ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  inscription, 
its  date  is  irhoUy  conjecturaL  It  is  about  6  ft.  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  rather  more  in  height 
It  has  three  arched  passages,  the  central  and 
largest  of  which  is  28|  ft.  in  height.  The  arch- 
ways are  flanked  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  completely  covered  with 
groups  of  figures  and  other  sculptured  ornaments. 
This  monument  was  a  good  deal  injured  in  the 
middle  ages,  from  having  been  converted  into  a 
fortress ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been 
repaired  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  Extensive 
remains  of  a  theatre,  and  the  traces  of  several 
other  Roman  buildings,  also  exist  here. 

Orange  was  long  the  cap.  of  a  small  principality 
of  the  same  name,  that  gave  the  title  of  Orange 
to  the  family  which  now  occupies  the  thrones  of 
Holland  and  Nassau.  The  king  of  Holland,  how- 
ever, retains  merely  the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  town  and  principality  having  been  ceded  to 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  princi- 
pality, 12  m.  in  length  by  9  m.  in  breadth,  is  very 
pnxluctive  of  wine,  oil,  safTion,  madder,  fruits,  and 
aromatic  plants :  its  inhabs.  are  distinguished  by 
their  industrious  habits. 

OREBRO,  or  (EREBRO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  centre  of  the  oomitxy,  cap.  l&n  Orebro,  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  lake  Hielmar^  100  m.  W. 
Stockholm,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Stock- 
holm to  Goteboig.  Pop.  8,383  in  1861.  The 
houses  of  Orebro  are  built  chiefly  of  wood,  not 
merely  of  logs  clumsily  put  together,  as  is  the 
cose  m  Russia,  but  of  Ic^  covered  with  boards 
neativ  finished.  Their  exterior  planking  is  in- 
variably painted  a  deep  red  colour,  with  white 
doors  and  window  frames.  The  roofs  are  generallv 
covered  with  turf,  but  there  are  several  well-built 
brick  houses  stuccoed  white.  Streets  wide  and 
clean,  and  some  of  them  are  paved  with  granite. 
In  the  principal  church  is  a  monument  in  nonour 
of  Englehardt.  From  its  central  position,  Orebro 
has  been  sometimes  fhe  scat  of  the  Swedish  diet 
Tlie  inhabs.  manufacture  woollen  cloths  and  stock- 
ings, and  carry  en  an  active  trade  with  Stockholm 
hy  the  lake  Iljelmar,  the  canal  of  Arboga,  and  the 
lake  31«lar.  The  town  also  is  an  entrepot  for  the 
iron  cf  the  interior. 

Orkoon,  a  state  of  the  North  American  Union, 
at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  Union,  extending 
iKJtween  lat  42°  and  4\P  N.,  long.  108°  30'  and 
1240  40'  W.,  having  S.  CaUfomia,  N.  the  British 
NW.  territory  and  Utah,  E.  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, W.  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Queen  Charlotte 
S>imd ;  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Fuca  Strait  se- 
])arating  it  from  Vancouver  Island.  Area,  95,274 
M|.  m.  Pop.  62,465  in  1860.  By  the  treaty  of 
1 H46,  a  bountlary  line  was  fixed  between  Great 
Itritain  and  the  United  States;  that  portion  S.  of 
lat.  49^,  watered  by  the  Louver  Columbia,  and  its 
tributaries,  Lewis  and  Chirk  rivers,  and  the  Wil- 
lainctte,  being  given  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  country  N.  of  lat  49°,  including  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Columbia,  with  right  of  navigating 
the  Columbia  from  its  mouth,  and  the  whole 
basin  of  Eraser  river  to  Great  Britain.  Two 
mountainous  regions,  extending  from  N.  to  S., 
Eoparate  the  whole  country'  into  three  parallel 
rt'fi^ions.  That  nearest  the  ocean  is  fertile  land ; 
moHt  of  the  products  of  the  northern  United 
States,  except  maize,  growing  there;  the  hills 
are  covered  with  fcircsts  of  immense  trees,  and 
pniincs  are  numerous  and  extensive.    The  cli- 
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mate  is  moist  The  middle  region  is  drier  and 
less  fertile,  but  well  suited  for  grazing,  and  lai^e 
numbers  of  horses  are  reared  there  by  the  In- 
dians, llie  inner  region,  between  the  Blue  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  partly  desert,  Aion^  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  several  trading  stations ; 
the  principal  are  Astoria  and  Forts  Vancouver, 
Okanagan,  and  ColviUe,  on  the  Columbia,  and 
its  branches  in  the  United  States'  territory,  and 
Forts  Langle^,  Alexandria,  and  George,  on  the 
Frozer  river,  m  the  British  territory.  Oregon  was 
organised  as  a  territory  in  1848,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  Feb.  14, 1859.  It  sends 
one  mem.  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

OREL,  a  centfal  prov.  of  European  Russia,  to 
the  S.  of  Kalouga  and  Tula.  Area,  16,780  sq. 
m.  Pop.  1,532,034  in  1858.  Surface  undnlating  ; 
soil,  extremely  rich  and  fertile.  Principal  rivers, 
Desne,  an  aflSuent  of  the  Dniepr ;  Sosna,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Don ;  and  Oka,  an  affluent  of  the 
Wolga.  Forests  very  extensive,  occupying  nearly 
a  third  part  of  the  surface.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  dependence  of  the  inhabs.,  and  o^dng  to 
the  excellence  of  the  soil,  the  return,  notwith- 
standing the  bad  husbandry,  is  frequently  7,  and 
sometimes  10  times  the  seed.  Horticulture  is 
better  understood  than  in  most  parts  of  the  empire. 
Most  landowners  have  their  kitchen-gardens  and 
their  orchards,  in  which  they  raise  almost  alt 
the  culinary  vegetables  common  in  Rassia,  with 
apples,  cherries,  pears,  and  plums.  The  chase^ 
though  a  secondary  occupation,  is  very  generally 
foUowed,  especially  that  of  the  fox  and  hare. 
Birds,  especially  quails,  are  very  abundant  The 
breed  of  domestic  quadnipeds  is  better  and  moro 
attended  to  than  in  the  more  northerly  provinces ; 
the  hones,  which  are  very  superior,  are  suitable 
either  for  draught  or  the  saddle.  The  oxen  are 
of  large  size,  and  sheep  and  hogs  are  both  nu- 
merous. The  inhabs.  keep  large  quantities  of 
bees,  honey  being  generally  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sugar.  Manufactures,  except  distilleries,  which 
are  numerous  and  extensive,  have  made  little  pro- 
gress, the  country  people  supplying  themselve» 
directly  with  almost  everything  of  which  they 
make  any  use.  There  are,  however,  some  esta- 
blishments where  coarse  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
earthenwore,  cordage,  and  soap  are  produced,  and 
there  are  some  iron  works.  Agricultural  prmiuccy 
with  timber,  mats,  and  iron,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  Articles  of  foreign  pn)- 
duce  and  manufacture  ore  brought  from  Moscow. 

OuKL,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Oka,  where  it  receives  the 
Orlyk ;  lat  52©  57'  68"  N.,  long.  360  57  15"  E. 
Poi).  32,100  in  1859.  The  town  sUnds  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  country,  on  a  navigable  river, 
communicating,  partly  by  the  aid  of  canals,  with 
the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Black  Soa 
and  the  Caspian  on  the  other.  Orel  may  be 
reckoned  tlie  entrepot  of  the  commerce  between 
Russia,  Little  Russia,  and  the  Crimea,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  depot  for  com  both  of  its  own  and 
the  adjacent  fertUe  governments.  Tlie  prinei{)aL 
articles  of  commerce  are  com,  hemp,  tallow,  butter, 
bristles,  leather,  wax,  honey,  cloth,  and  cattle, 
which  its  merchants  chiefly  bey  in  the  southern 
provinces.  Immense  quantities  of  most  of  these 
articles  arc  shipped  upon  the  Oka,  partly  to  bo 
landed  at  Serpuchof  for  the  consumpticMi  of  Mos- 
cow, and  partly  to  be  forwarded  to  Petersburg. 
The  town  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  pupils,  and  a  gymnasium. 
It  has  also  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cot- 
ton, manufactures  of  cloth  and  coarse  linen,  with 
tanneries,  distilleries,  tallow-melting  houses,  and 
rui>c-workS|  and  is  the  scat  of  some  im|x>rtant  foua^ 
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It  Is  built  of  wood,  and  palisadoed,  and  the  inhab. 
are  distinguished  for  their  industry  and  wealth. 

OKENBOUKG,  a  very  extensive  jfoverament 
of  tlie  Russian  empire,  mostly  in  Europe,  but 
IMirtly  in  Asia,  lying  between  the  jfovemraents 
of  Astrakhan  on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Tobolsk  on 
the  K.,  and  having  Persia  on  the  N.,  and  the 
country  of  the  independent  Kirghises  on  the  S. 
An'a  estimated  at  l.*i«,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,03t>,581 
ill  1K.')8.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions 
by  the  Oural  Mountains,  and  the  river  Oural  has 
it8  source  and  termination  in  this  government. 
It  is  also  traversed  bv  the  Bicla  and  other  aftiuents 
of  tlie  Wolga,  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tlie 
ICm.sa.  Soil  various ;  in  part  mountainous,  in 
jiart  arid  saline  steppes,  but  the  larger  portion  is 
decidedly  fertile.  Forests  very  extensive.  Cli- 
mate in  extremes ;  being  excecduigly  hot  in 
summer,  and  pro{)ortionally  cold  in  winter,  par- 
ticularly to  the  E.  of  the  Oural  Mountains.  Not- 
withstanding the  backwardness  of  agriculture,  the 
]>r(Kluce  of  com  is  estimated  at  about  4,000.000 
chctwerts.  Tlie  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabs. 
consists  in  their  norscs,  cattle,  and  sheep;  of  all 
which,  but  esjiecially  the  first  two,  they  have 
vast  numbers.  The  river  Oural  teems  with  fish, 
which  arc  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  furmsh 
the  l)est  caviar.  Mines  important  and  valuable, 
yielding  some  gold,  with  large  quantities  of  iron 
and  copper,  in  the  working  of  which  many  in- 
dividuals are  employed.  A  manufactory  of  arms 
was  established  in  the  district  of  Troitsk,  in  this 
government,  by  workmen  from  Rhenish  Prussia. 
The  salt-mines  of  lletsk  furnish  annually  about 
.500,000  poods,  and  a  large  supply  is  obtained 
from  the  salt-lakes.  A  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on  witli  the  Kiighiscs  and  other  people  to 
the  S.  of  Orenbourg,  which  principally  centres  in 
the  town  of  that  name. 

Orenbourg,  the  principal  city  of  the  above 
government,  and  the  residence  of  the  military 
governor,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Oural.  Pop. 
20,676  in  1859.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  regu- 
larly fortified.  Principal  edifices,  cathedral  and 
custom-house.  In  1825  a  school  was  established 
here  for  the  special  use  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
the  study  of  their  language.  The  seat  of  the 
commerce  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article  is 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  in  a  vast  bazaar 
erected  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  and  protected 
by  a  camp  of  Cossacks. 

OUFORD  (formerly  Ore-ford),  a  decayed  bor., 
market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  bund.  Plomers- 
gate,  CO.  Suffolk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aide 
with  the  Ore;  16  m.  E.  by  N.  Ipswich,  and  80  m. 
J^Jii.  London.  Area  of  par.  2,740  acres.  Pop.  948 
in  1861.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  at  present,  having,  in  1359,  sent  3  ships 
and  62  men  to  Edward  III.  at  the  sie^  of  Calais. 
Its  decay  is  attributed  to  the  loss  of  its  port,  the 
sea  having  recuded  from  this  part  of  the  coast.  1 1  is 
now,  having  lost  its  privilege  of  sending  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  sunk  into  insignificance ;  though 
its  large  ancient  church,  decayed  town-hall,  as- 
sembly-house, and  fine  old  castle,  attest  its  former 
consequence.  Its  present  inhabs.  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  oyster-fisheries  in  the  neighbouring 
rivers.  Orford  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
but  has  received  several  royal  charters.  Its  corpo- 
rate oflicers  are  a  mayor,  8  portmen,  and  12  capital 
burgesses ;  but  it  was  considered  too  unimportant 
to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Mun;  Reform 
AcL  It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.  down  to  tlie  Reform  Act,  by 
which  it  was  disfranchised.  Sudbonie  Hall,  a  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  liertford,  is  about  I  m.  K£. 
ijrom  thfj  town« 
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ORIA  (an.  Hyrkt),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  pror. 
Lecce,  cap.  canton,  21  m.  E.  by  N.  Tanmto.  Pop. 
6,403  in  1862.  The  city  »  romantically  sitnated 
upon  three  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  plains.  The 
castle  and  cathedral  stand  boldly  on  the  highest 
points.    Oria  is  a  bishopric,  and  is  very  ancient. 

ORIHUELA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia, 
on  both  sides  the  S^ura,  crossed  here  by  two 
bridges,  14  m.  EXK.  Murcia,  and  98  m.  SSW. 
Valencia.  Pop.  9,933  in  1857.  The  city  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  bare  rocks,  near  the  head 
of  a  very  fruitfiil  vega  or  vale,  forming  a  oontinu- 
ntion  o^  the  huerta  of  Murcia.  The  streets  are 
broad,  but  not  paved;  and  there  is  not  a  single 
fountain  in  the  town.  Its  principal  buildings  are, 
a  cathedral  (with  an  attached  chapter  of  6  dig- 
nitaries and  17  canons),  5  par.  churches,  2  of  which 
are  in  the  suburbs,  and  5  dependent  cbnrches 
{anejos)f  2  hospitals,  a  foundling  asylum,  puUic 
granary,  and  cavalry  barracks.  The  inhabu  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  town  is  a  con- 
siderable mart  for  com  and  oil.  It  produces  linens 
and  hats,  and  has  numerous  tanneries,  com  and 
oil  mills,  soap-houses,  and  starch  manufactoriea. 
A  large  fair  is  held  in  October.  The  neighbouring 
huerta,  about  17  ra.  in  length  by  5  m.  in  breadth, 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility. 
According  to  a  modem  traveller,  *  Even  the  vale 
of  Murcia  yields  in  this  respect  to  that  of  Orihnela, 
because  the  latter  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  as  to  be  independent  of  rain.  Tlie  cy|K«i(ts 
sUver  elm,  and  pom^ranate  are  here  seen  mingled 
with  the  mulberry,  orange,  and  fig ;  and  here,  also, 
the  palm,  rising  m  rich  clusters,  lends  novelty  as 
well  as  beauty  to  the  enchanting  scene.'  The 
huerta  yields  also  very  plentiful  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  canary  seed,  hemp,  flax,  and  garden 
vegetables,  and  is  deservedly  called  the  '  ganlen 
of  Spain.' 

Orihuela,  the  an.  OrgefUf  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  prior  even  to  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom 
it  passed  successively  to  the  Romans,  Goths,  and 
Moors.  In  1057  it  was  made  the  cap.  <^  a  small 
kingdom  subordinate  to  the  caliphate  of  Coidova. 
In  1228  it  became  annexed  to  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Murcia,  and  finally,  in  1265,  fell  by  conquest 
into  the  hands  of  James  I.,  king  of  Aragon. 

ORINOCO,  a  large  river  of  S.  America,  in  Co- 
lumbia, first  described  by  Humboldt,  who  explored 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  1800-1802.  Its 
sources  lie  in  about  hit  3^80'  N.,  long.  64^  W.;  it 
has  a  circular  course  running  first  W.,  then  N., 
and  latterly  E.,  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Atlantic, 
oppoute  to  and  S.  of  Trinidad:  its  length,  in- 
cluding windings,  is  estimated  at  1,380  m.,  being 
nearly  eqtud  to  that  of  the  Danube.  In  laL  3^  lo' 
the  nver  mns  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  forming  a 
cataract  called  the  Randal  de  Guahariboes,  about 
50  m.  above  the  station  of  Esmeralda,  the  highest 
point  attained  by  Humboldt.  About  15  m.  below 
this  station  it  is'|oined  on  the  S.,  or  left  bank,  by 
the  Cassiquiari  nver  (*  two  or  throe  times  broadff 
than  the  Seine  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes'), 
which  unites  with  the  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of 
the  Amazon,  and  thus  connects  the  Orinoco  and 
the  latter  by  a  navigable  water  oommunicatioii. 
Its  course  from  this  point  is  WNW.  to  the  junction 
of  the  Guaviare,  afler  which  it  becomes  a  bfoad 
and  deep  river,  flowing  N.  by  £.  over  a  rocky  bed, 
in  which  are  the  two  large  cataracts  called  the 
RaudaUs^  or  rapids,  of  Maypures  and  Aturea,  ioin- 
uig  together  an  archipelago  of  islands,  whicA  fill 
the  bed  of  the  river  for  several  m.,  and  in  some 
places  do  not  leave  a  free  passage  of  20  («  30  ft. 
for  its  navigation,  though  its  breadth  at  this  point 
exceeds  8,000  ft.  (Humboldt's  Pers.  Narr,  v.  138.) 
About  50  m.  below  these  falls  the  Orinoco  reoeivea 
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from  the  W.  bank  the  waters  of  one  of  its  principal 
affluents,  the  Meta;  and  about  70  and  120  m. 
lower  BtiJl,  the  large  rivers  Arauca  and  Aptire.  At 
the  janction  of  the  Aptire,  where  the  rocky  country 
terminates,  the  main  stream  deflects  eastwards, 
and  runs  £.  by  N.  past  Angostura,  to  the  delta  at 
its  mouth,  the  only  considerable  affluents  in  this 
pirt  of  its  course  being  the  Caura  and  Caron}% 
joining  it  from  the  S.  The  delta  has  its  apex  about 
130  m.  from  the  sea :  the  S.,  or  principal  channel, 
called  Bocca  de  Naviasj  runs  eastwartl  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  divided  for  a  distance  of  about  46 
m.  into  two  channels,  by  the  island  of  Imataca, 
the  £.  end  of  which  is  about  85  m.  from  Point 
Barima,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  lat  S9  45' 
N.,  long.  609  W.  The  N.,  or  smaller,  channel 
divides  itself  into  a  number  of  branches,  called 
Boccas  chicas,  or  small  mouths :  most  of  them  are 
sufflciently  deep  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden ; 
but  they  cannot  be  navigated  without  the  aid  of 
tlie  neighbouring  Indians,  who  alone  are  acquainted 
with  the  deep  and  safe  channels  formed  in  the 
alluvial  soil  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
greatest  distance  between  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco 
IS  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  47  nautical  leagues, 
or  140  m. :  two  of  the  northern  mouths  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Paria. 

Tlie  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  are  very  numerous, 
many  of  them  contributing  an  immense  volume  of 
water  to  the  principal  river.  Those  on  the  W.  and 
N.  banks,  however,  are  the  only  rivers  available 
for  navigation,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  where  it  receives  Caura  and  Carony.  The 
(iuaviare,  which  is  supposed  to  connect  itself  with 
the  Rio  Negro  by  a  natural  channel,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  latter  river  is  connected  with  the  Ori- 
noco, appears  to  have  a  navigable  course  of  more 
than  200  m.  The  Meta  rises  in  the  Andes,  £.  of 
Bogota,  and  is  navigable  for  about  500  m.  The 
Apure  rises  in  the  Andes,  by  several  sources,  be- 
tween the  6th  and  8th  parallels  of  N.  lat ;  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  500  m.,  enters  a  low  and 
swampy  district,  through  which  it  forms  many 
different  channels,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  extensive  ttanoij  furnishing  very  rich  pasturage. 

The  tides  of  the  Orinoco,  at  the  lowest  season, 
in  March,  are  perceptible  as  far  as  Angostura, 
about  280  m.  from  Pt.  Barima ;  but  the  rise  is  not 
material  above  the  juncture  of  the  Carony,  alMut 
160  m.  from  the  mouth.  The  annual  swell  of  the 
Orinoco  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  Septem- 
ber, during  which  it  remauis  with  the  vast  body 
of  water  which  it  has  acquired  the  live  preceding 
months,  and  presents  an  astonishingly  grand 
spectacle.  At  the  distance  of  1,300  m.  from  the 
ocean,  the  rise  is  equal  to  13  fathoms.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  the  water  begins  to  fall,  im- 
perceptibly leaving  the  plains,  and  exposing  in  its 
bed  a  number  of  rocks  and  islands.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  February  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  con- 
tinues in  this  state  till  the  beginning  of  April. 
It  abounds  in  fish  of  various  descriptions.  Amphi- 
bious animals  are  also  found  in  great  numbers  on 
its  shores ;  caymans,  or  round-mouthed  crocodiles, 
are  met  with  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
river,  and  are,  not  without  justice,  an  object  of 
dread  to  the  natives.  Scorpions  and  mosquitoes 
are  stated,  likewise,  to  be  so  abundant  as  to  offer 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  European  travellers. 

OKISSA,  a  prov.  of  Hindostan,  wholly  included 
in  the  British  presid.  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  be- 
tween the  18th  and  23rd  degs.  of  N.  lat.  and  the 
8drd  and  87th  of  £.  long.,  having  X.  the  provs. 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  W.  Gundwanan,  S.  the  Goda- 
vm--,  and  E.  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Length,  NE.  to 
SW.,  about  400  m. ;  average  breadth,  70  m.  Area, 
28,000  sq.  m.    Orissa  Pniper  is  almost  wholly  in- 
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eluded  in  the  British  district  of  Cuttack.  The 
shore  of  Orissa  is  in  general  low  and  sandy ;  the 
interior  remains  in  a  very  wild  state,  being  c<im- 
posed  of  rugged  hUls  and  uninhabited  jungles, 
per\^aded  by  a  pestilential  atmosphere.  ITie  popu- 
lation consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  castes  con- 
sidered impure  by  other  Hindoos  ;  including 
Ooreos  and  other  hill  tribes,  quite  dbtinct  in 
language,  features,  and  manners  from  the  Hindoos 
of  the  plains.  Principal  towns,  Cuttack,  Jugger- 
nauth,  and  Balasore. 

Orissa  has  been  continually  subject  to  foreigners 
since  1558,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Afghans, 
In  1578  it  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire :  in 
1756  it  was  transferre<l  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  in 
1803-4  it  was  occupied  by  the  British. 

ORISTANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia, 
div.  Cagliari,  cap.  prefecture,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tirsi  (an.  Thirsus),  in  the  Bay  of  Oristano,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  island,  30  m.  NNW.  Cagliari. 
Pop.  6,216  in  1802.  The  town  stands  in  a  fertile, 
but  unhealthy  plain,  and  is  not  fortified.  Its 
steeples  and  turrets  give  it  a  tolerable  appearance 
from  the  sea ;  but  it  is  straggling,  unpaved,  and 
ill-supplied  with  water.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a 
spacious  edifice,  with  a  detached  octangular  belfry, 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  town. 
There  are  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a 
hospital,  a  Tridentine  seminary,  and  a  Piarist 
college.  The  Tirsi  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of 
3  arches. 

The  Bay  of  Oristano,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
5  m.  across,  affords  excellent  anchorage  during  the 
prevalence  of  winds  blowing  off  shore^  but  those 
from  the  W.  throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  E.  shore 
of  the  bay  is  shoal,  but  near  its  N.  side  vessels 
anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water.  Many  of  the 
inhabs.  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  snlt 
and  the  tunny  fisneiy  and  some  tolerable  wine  is 
grown  near  the  town.  Oristano  was  founded  about 
1070. 

ORIZABA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  province  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  a  vallev  remarkable  for  its  fertilitv,  70  m. 
WS W.  Vera  Cru'z,  and  140  m.  ESE.  Mexico.  Pop. 
between  8,000  and  10,000,  including  whites  and 
Indians.  It  is  laid  out  in  wide,  neat,  and  well 
paved  streets,  though  so  great  is  the  power  of 
vegetation  that  grass  grows  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  town.  Coarse  cloths  are  made  here  in  small 
quantities,  and  there  are  several  tanneries.  The 
valley  in  which  Orizaba  is  situated  is  well  clothed 
with  forest  trees,  above  which  rises  the  now  extinct 
and  snow-covered  volcano  of  Orizaba,  to  the  height 
of  17,380  ft.  above  the  Atlantic  The  neighbour- 
hood produces  nearly  all  the  tobacco  consumed  in 
Mexico,  and  within  the  town  is  a  large  govern- 
ment manufactorv  of  that  article. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  ISLi\NDS,  an 
archipelago  off  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland.  The^i^o 
islands,  which  are  most  probably  the  7'hule  of  tlie 
ancients,  lie  in  two  groups  to  the  N.  of  Scotland, 
and  form  betw^een  them  a  county.  The  Orkneys 
(Orcatie8)f  the  most  southerl}*^  group,  are  separated 
from  the  co.  of  Caithness  by  the  Pentland  Frith, 
about  6  m.  in  breadth.  ITiey  are  comprised  between 
the  parallel  of  680  44'  and  59©  24'  N.  lat,,  and  2° 
25'  and  3°  20'  W.  long.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
principal  islands;  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  l)eing 
decidedly  the  largest.  But,  including  the  smaller 
islands  (provincially  holmn)  and  islets,  the  total 
number  amounts  to  49,  of  which  22  are  uninha- 
bited. They  comprise  an  area  of  281,600  acres, 
and  had  a  pop.  of  32,395  in  1861. 

The  Shetland  or  Zetland  Isles,  the  most  north- 
erly group  (perhaps  the  Ultima  Tktde  of  the  an- 
cients), are  separated  from  the  Orkneys  by  a 
channel  48  m.  across,  and  lie  principallv'betwcen 
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the  parallels  of  5^  52'  and  6(P  60'  N.  lat,  and  80^ 
and  1°  40'  W.  lonp.  Including  isleta,  thev  num- 
ber 1 17,  of  which  87  are  uninhabited.  They  are 
about  twice  as  extensive  as  the  Orkneys,  their 
total  area  being  estimated  at  568,200  acres.  In 
1«G1  they  had  a  pop.  of  31,670. 

The  as|)cct  of  these  islands  is  pretty  similar,  but 
the  tShctland  group  is  the  more  wet  and  barren  of 
the  two.  'They  are  generally  fenced,  particularly 
on  tlic  Sv.  side*,  with  high,  black,  precipitous  cliffs, 
af^ainst  which  the  sea,  when  vexed  by  storms, 
<la.shcs  with  great  fury.  They  are  destitute  of 
hi<;h  mountains;  the  latitude  of  Mount  Hona,  in 
Sliftland,  the  highest,  not  exceeding  919  feet. 
Their  general  api^earanoe  is  that  of  dreary,  heathy 
wantes,  interspersed  with  rocks,  varied  sometimes 
with  swarai^s  and  lakes,  and,  in  a  few  places,  with 
beds  of  movable  sand.  In  some  parts,  however, 
j)articularly  in  Orkney,  the  land  is  abundantly 
fertile,  ])roducing  gocnl  cn)ps  of  com  and  luxuriant 
lierbage.  Some  of  the  islets,  or  holms,  appear  like 
gigantic  pillars,  ri^ng  i)eri>endicularly  from  the 
sra :  thej*e  are  the  resort  of  vast  numixjrH  of  sea- 
fowl;  and,  in  the  breeding  season,  hunting  for  eggs 
i\\u\  young  birds  forms  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  dangerous  eui])loyment8  of  the  natives. 
(  liniate  similar  to  that  of  the  outer  Hebrides, 
<xeei)t  that  the  days  are  a  little  longer  in  summer 
:jnd  shorter  in  winter.  During  the  latter,  the 
aurora  borealis  is  uncommonly  brilliant.  'The 
cultivated  lands  bear  tut  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  others,  being  supposed  not  to  exceed  25,000 
acres  in  Orkney,  and  22,000  in  Shetland.  Farms 
generally  very  small,  few  having  more  than  10 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  many  not  nearly  so  much. 
jVgriculture  is  considered,  particularly  in  Shetland, 
of  subordinate  importance,  and,  though  a  good 
tleal  improved,  is  still  very  backward.  In  Shet- 
land most  part  of  the  ground  is  turned  over  with 
the  spade,  but  in  Orkney  ploughs  arc  in  general 
use.  Oats  and  here  or  bigg  {Hordeum  hearattichon) 
arc  the  only  white  crops  cultivated ;  and,  except 
on  a  few  improved  farms,  they  follow  each  other 
alternately  as  long  as  the  land  will  bear  any  thing, 
wliich  it 'does  for  a  very  long  time  when  well 
manured  with  sea-weed.  The  barley  of  Orkney  is 
n  great  deal  more  abundant,  and  of  a  much  better 
quality  than  could  have  been  anticipated;  and, 
be>ides  supplying  the  home  demand,  considerable 
quantities  are  exported.  Potatoes  are  cultivated 
in  all  the  islands,  and  form  an  important  part  of 
the  food  of  the  people.  Turnips  have  also  been 
planted,  and  have  succeeded  very  well.  At  present 
no  trees  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  hardly  a  shrub 
is  to  be  met  with,  which  is  Uie  more  singular  as 
the  trunks  of  large  trees  are  not  unfrequently  found 
imbedded  in  moss  and  sand,  both  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  The  hardy,  spirited  little  horses,  known 
by  the  name  of  Shefiies,  are  bred  in  Shetland,  and 
are  exported  in  considerable  numbers.  The  stock 
kept  in  the  islands  is  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
12,000:  they  are  never  housed,  nor  receive  any 
food,  except  what  they  gather  for  themselves. 
Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  nro|>ortioned, 
active,  and  strong  for  their  size.  'The  horses  of 
Orkney  are  in  inferior  estimation.  Cattle  vciy 
small,  sometimes  not  weighing  more  than  from  35 
to  40  lbs.  a  quarter :  they  are  shaggy  and  not  well 
shaped;  but  they  are  hardy,  feed  easily,  and, 
when  fattened,  their  beef  is  fine  and  tender.  The 
stock  in  both  groups  of  islands  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  45,000  head.  The  native  sheep 
are  of  the  small  dun-faced  breed;  they  yield  short 
wool,  which,  though  generally  soft  and  fine,  is 
sometimes  as  hairy  as  that  of  a  goat.  Recenth' 
tho  Ijlack-faced  and  Cheviot  breeds,  and  even  pure 
Mcrijios,  have  been  introduced  into  Orkney  with 
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considerable  success.  The  vtock  in  both  groaps 
of  islands  is  believed  to  exceed  135,000.  A  small 
breed  of  swine  is  very  abundant :  they  roam  at 
huge,  and  are  not  a  little  destructive!  Kabbits 
are  abundant  in  both  sets  of  islands,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  Orkneys,  as  many  as  36,000  skins 
having  been  exported  in  a  single  season  from  the 
port  of  Stromncss.  Fowls  are  plentiful,  and  lai^ 
quantities  of  eggs  are  exported  from  Orkney.  The 
fisheries,  however,  in  Orkney,  as  well  as  Shetland, 
are  the  chief  object  of  pursuit.  The  islands  are 
periodically  visited  by  vast  shoals  of  herrings, 
while  the  surrounding  bays  and  seas  are  uniformly 
well  supplied  with  cod  and  other  species  of  white 
fish.  Brassay  Sound,  in  Shetland,  has  always 
been  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Dutch 
herring  fishers,  but  the  fishing  there  is  now  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  the  islanders.  Vessels  from 
British  ports  bound  for  the  N.  whale  fishery  mostly 
touch  at  Orkney  or  Shetland ;  and,  besid^  taking 
on  board  supplies  of  provisions,  usually  complete 
their  crews  with  seamen  belonging  to  the  islands, 
whom  they  put  on  shore  on  their  way  back.  Rye 
straw  grown  in  Orkney  has  been  found  peculiarly 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  straw^ 
used  in  Italian  plait;  and  the  manufacture  of  this 
straw  into  plait  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  good 
success.  Kelp,  tliough  comparatively  unprofitable, 
continues  to  be  extensively  produced.  Woollen 
stockings  and  gloves,  sometimes  of  extnuffdinary 
fineness,  are  exported  from  Shetland. 

The  people  of  these  remote  islands  b^ng  of 
Scandinavian  and  not  Celtic  origin,  neither  the 
Gaelic  dress  nor  language  has  ever  prevailed 
amongst  them.  All  of  them  now  speak  English ; 
but,  of  old,  Norse  was  the  prevalent  language. 
The  cottages  of  the  poorer  ranks  arc  in  general 
miserable  hovels,  affording  accommodation  in 
winter  to  cows  and  fowls,  as  well  as  to  the  family. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  or  exhaustion  of  moss,  the 
want  of  fuel  is  in  some  islands  very  severely  felt. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  inhabitants  are  de- 
cidedly better  off  than  those  of  the  Outer  Hebrides 
being  comparatively  industrious,  civiliaed,  and 
well  fed.  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  and  Lerwick  in 
Shetland — the  only  towns  of  consequence  in  the 
islands — ^liad,  in  1^61.  the  former  a  population  of 
2,444 ;  and  the  latter  3,061.  The  society  in  both 
is  good,  and  the  iiihabs.  hospitable. 

Shetland  and  some  parts  of  Orkney  suffer  mndi 
from  the  exaction  of  tithes.  They  are  not  only 
charged  upon  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  on  that 
of  the  fisheries ;  and,  being  generally  farmed,  they 
are  rigidly  collected,  are  productive  of  much  irrC- 
tation,  and  are  a  formidable  obstacle  to  impfove- 
ment.  The  feu  duties,  payable  to  the  crown,  or 
rather  to  its  donatoiy,  Lord  Zetland,  have  also 
contnbuted  materially  to  check  improvement. 
Marl,  though  neglected,  is  conomon  in  Okney. 
Lead  ore  also  has  been  met  with,  and  limestone 
is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

llie  Orkneys  are  divided  into  18,  and  the 
Shetlands  into  22  parishes.  They  send  I  mcfn.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  1865,  Orkney, 
457 ;  Shetland,  228 ;  making  together  a  consti- 
tuency of  685.  Inhabited  houses  in  both  islands, 
ll,58i  in  1861.  The  old  valued  rent  was  7,050iL 
The  new  valuation  of  Orkney  for  1864-65  was 
54,574^^and  for  Shetland  28,799^ 

ORLEANS  (an.  Genabum,  and  afterwards 
Aureliani),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  cap.  ddp.  Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  34  m. 
NE.  Blois,  and  68  m.  SSW.  Paris,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Poo.  60,798  in  1861. 
Tlie  environs  of  the  city,  though  ridi  and  highly 
cultivated,  are  lesa  agreeable  than  the  country* 
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round  Toure  or  BIoib.  The  city  itself  has  few 
good  streets,  but  there  is  one  spacious  and  ele- 
gant avenue,  terminating  in  a  noole  bridge.  The 
great  square  is  also  magnificenL     The   bridge 

across  the  Loire,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  in  1751,  is  354  yards  in  length,  and  has  9 
arches,  the  central  one  being  104  fu  in  width. 
On  either  side  the  river  are  spacious  quays ;  and 
from  the  bridge,  the  Rue  Royale,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest streets  in  France,  leads  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  Place  du  Martroy,    In   this  sqaare   is  the 
monument  erected  to  Joan  of  Arc,  consisting  of 
a  bronze  statue  of  that  heroine^  8  ft.  in  height,  on 
a  marble  pedestal,  upon  the  sides  of  which  are  4 
bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  representing  the  principal  ac- 
tions of  her  life.  A  few  remains  of  the  ancient  for- 
tifications of  Orleans  exist,  but  their  place  is  now 
principally  occupied  with  plantations  and  public 
walks,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  promenade  called  the 
MaU.    In  the  old  parts  of  the  cit^*^  the  houses  are 
chiefly  of  timber,  and  the  public  thorougli fares 
narrow,  dirty,  and  yrretchedly  paved ;  but  several 
new  and  tolerable  streets  have  been  opened  of 
late  years,  and  various  improvements  are  in  pro- 
gress.   The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
ctlitices  in  France,  is  in  a  great  measure  hidden  by 
the  surrounding  houses.    It  was  begun  in  the 
13th  century:  partly  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots, 
but  rebuilt  by  Henry  IV.     It  has  a  fine  western 
portal,  flanked  with  two  towers,  built  hy  Louis 
XV.  in  the  most  gorgeous  style.    At  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  an  elegant 
spire:  the  side  entrances,  the  lofty  vaults,  the 
high  altar,  and  the  car\ang  of  some  parts  of  the 
interior  also  possess  great  beauty,    borne  of  the 
other  churches  and  chapels  are  handsome;  but^ 
though  still  numerous,  several  of  them  have  been 
converted  into  warehouses.    The  old  town-hall, 
an  edifice  of  the  1 5th  century,  u  now  appropriated 
to  the  museum :  in  its  court^yard  is  an  old  tower, 
serving  to  support  a  telegraph.    The  Palace  of 
Justice,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  in  1821,  the 
theatre,  abattoir ^  prison,  laige  infantry  barracks, 
corn-hall,  in  tendency,  and  general  hospital  are 
the  other  principal  public  edifices.     There  are 
several  private  buildings,  curious  for  their  Gothic 
architecture  and  decorations;  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  are  the  houses  of  Agnes  Sorcl  and 
Francis  I.    The  city  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
suburbs,   and  its  vicinity  is  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous villas. 

Orleans  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  of  an  imperial 
court  for  the  d^ps.  Loire-et-cher,  Indre-et-Loire, 
and  Loiret;  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  court  of  assize,  the  forest  direc- 
tion for  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  a  conne'd  de  pnuT- 
hommeSf  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It  has  a 
Toytd  college ;  an  acaclemie  vniversitaire  (for  the  3 
ddps.  specified  above) ;  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  science,  beUes-lettresj  and  art ;  a  public  library 
of  25,000  vols. ;  a  museum,  with  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  paintings  of  the  French  school ;  cabinets 
of  natural  liistory ;  a  botanic  garden ;  courses  of 
medicine,  of  drawing,  architectare,  botany ;  ma- 
ternity and  Bible  societies;  schools  of  mutual 
instruction,  and  a  departmental  assurance  com- 
pany. Its  former  university,  founded  in  1512, 
had,  amongst  its  illustrious*  students,  De  Thou, 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  Theodore  Beza. 

Orleans  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  but  its 
trade  islcss  flourishing  than  before  the  Revolution. 
It  has  declined,  while  Havre  and  Paris  have  risen 
as  commercial  towns.  Its  manufactures  comprise 
fine  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  woollen  yam,  hosiery, 
cotton  yam,  refined  sugar,  vinegar,  and  wax 
candles ;  and,  besides  its  trade  in  these,  Orleans 
deals  extensively  in  com,  wines,  timber,  wool. 
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cheese,  and  colonial  produce.  It  has  a  largo 
general  fair  in  June,  which  lasts  15  days,  and  one 
in  Nov.,  lasting  8  days. 

D'Anville  has  shown  conclusively  that  Orleans 
occupies  the  site  of  the  an.  Genabum,  the  emj)o- 
rium  of  the  Comutes,  taken  and  burned  bv  Oesar. 
(Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  345.)  It  subsc- 
quentlv  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  was  unsuc- 
ce^fully  besieged  by  Attila  and  Odoacer.  It  be- 
came the  cap.  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
under  the  first  race  of  French  kings.  Since  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Valois,  in  the  14th  centurv,  it  has 
usually  given  the  title  of  duke  to  a  member  of  the 
royal  familv.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  in 
1428-29,  who  were  ultimately  obfigqd,  through  the 
efforts  of  Joan  of  Arc,  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 
In  16G3  it  was  besieged  by  the  Catholics;  and 
during  the  progress  of  this  siege  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  assassinated. 

ORMSKIKK,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, hund.  W.  Derbv,  co.  Lancaster,  11^  NNK. 


comprises  6  townships,  29,020  acres.  The  towi  is 
well-built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  consisting 
of  4  priiiciiml  streets,  meeting  each  other  at  riglit 
angles  in  a  large  market-place,  in  which  i»  the 
town-hall,  built  in  1779.  The  church  is  a  Uir};o 
edifice,  with  a  tower  and  stee])le,  detached  from 
each  other,  and  standing  side  bv  side :  the  living 
is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Derby,  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  out-townships  have  3  district  ch urch c?. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Uni- 
tarians have  places  of  worship ;  and  at  Scarisbrick 
is  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapeL  Attached  to  the  churches 
and  chapels  are  Sunday  schools.  A  grammar 
school,  endowed  in  1614,  is  supported  by  an  in- 
come of  about  140/. ;  and  there  are  3  infant  schools. 
The  other  charitable  institutions  consistof  Lathoro's 
almshouses  and  apprentice-fund,  3  benevolent  so- 
cieties, a  savings'  bank,  and  a  dispensary,  oi)enc(l 
in  1797.  The  principal  business  of  the*inhab.  is 
in  weaving  light  cottons  and  silks,  silk-winding, 
hat  and  m{)e-making.  Within  the  parish,  also, 
are  considerable  coal-mines,  the  produce  of  whicli 
is  sent  to  Liverpool  and  other  places  by  the  Dryliri 
Navigation,  and  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  oanal. 
which  passes  within  3  m.  of  the  town.  The  local 
government  of  Ormskirk  is  in  the  county  an<i 
manorial  police ;  and  courts-leets  are  held  by  tlie 
lord  of  the  manor  once  a  ^ear.  Pettv  sessions, 
also,  are  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling- 

K laces  at  elections  for  the  S.  division  of  I^ncashiru. 
larkets  on  Thursday;  largo  cattle-fairs,  Whit- 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  10th  Sept. 

About  3  m.  E.  Ormskirk  is  Latham  House,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Stanleys,  earls  of  Derby,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  siege  which  it  sustained  under  the 
Countess  of  Derby  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  17tU 
century :  it  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Skelraers- 
dale.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  town  in  IGAif 
between  the  royalists  and  parliamentarians,  when 
the  former  were  defeated  with  great  loss, 

OKMUZ  (an.  Ozyris)^  an  island  situated  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  lat.  27°  12'  N., 
long.  6QP  25'  £.,  about  1 2  m.  in  circ.  It  resembles, 
when  viewe<l  from  the  sea,  a  mass  of  rocks  and 
shells  violently  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  fort,  which  is  in  tole- 
rable repair,  is  built  on  a  narrow  projecting  neck  of 
land;  and  tlib,  with  a  ^vretched  suburb,  has  a 
pop.  of  not  more  than  500  persons.  The  remains 
of  aqueducts  and  walls,  on  a  plain  near  the  suburb^ 
mark  the  seat  of  the  former  capital.  The  harbour 
is  sheltered  on  tlirce  sides  by  land,  and  has  go<Hl 
anchorage  ground.    A  range  of  hil^  intersects  the 
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island  from  E.  to  W.;  and  the  rocks  consUt 
olraost  entirely  of  fine  crystallised  salt,  which 
mi^ht  be  expt^rted  in  unlimited  quantities.  The 
freolojpcal  formation  of  the  inland  indicates  the 
former  existence  of  volcanic  action,  and  sul- 
phur, iron,  and  copper  are  found  in  large  quan- 
tities, though  very  few  attempts  have  as  yet  been 
made  to  apply  thebe  mineral  riches  to  any  useful 
purpose. 

This  island,  at  present  so  inconsiderable,  enjoyed 
formerly  frre&t  celebrity  and  importance.  It  had, 
owing  to  Us  advantageous  situation,  become,  pre- 
viously to  the  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
KavSt,  a  great  emporium,  being  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  the  contiguous 
countries,  and  possessed  great  wealth,  population, 
and  prosperity.  It  was  taken  by  Albuquerque, 
the  Portuguese  Wceroy,  in  1615 ;  and  was  held  by 
the  Portuguese  till  1622,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
tlicm  by  Shah  Abbas,  assisted  by  an  English  fleet, 
Tlie  booty  acquired  by  the  captors  on  this  occasion 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  2  millions  sterling. 
Subsequently  the  trade  of  the  island  was  divert^ 
to  (jrombroon  and  other  places ;  and  this  once  rich 
and  flourishing  emporium  gradually  fell  into  a 
state  of  decay. 

ORNE,  a  dc^p.  of  France,  reg.  NW.,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  provs.  of  Normandv  and  Pefche ; 
between  lat.  48°  12'  and  48°  48'  N.,  and  long.  1® 
E.  and  1®  W.,  having  N.  the  d^yts,  Calvados  and 
Eure,  E.  tlie  latter  and  Eure-et- Loire,  S.  Sarthe 
and  Mayenne,  and  W.  Manche.  Length,  E.  to  W., 
^0  m. ;  breadth  variable.  Area,  609,729  hectares ; 
nop.  423,850  in  1861.  A  chain  of  hills  runs  E.  to 
W.  through  this  d(^p.,  separating  tlie  basins  of  the 
Ome  and  Seine  from  that  of  the  Loire ;  but  its 
summits  do  not  reach  a  height  of  more  than  from 
1,900  to  2,000  fu:  the  hills  are  mostly  covered 
M'ith  thick  woods.  Tlie  d^p  is  abundantly  wat«red. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Ome,  Dive,  and  Vie,  running 
N.,  and  the  Sarthe,  Mayenne,  and  Huine,  S.  The 
Ome,  whence  the  name  of  the  dep.,  has  its  source 
near  Siez,  and  flows  generally  N.  through  the 
dt^ps.  Orne  and  Calvados  to  the*  English  Channel ; 
which  it  enters,  after  an  entire  course  of  about  90 
m.,  16  m.  below  Caen,  from  which  city  it  is  navi- 
gable. Small  lakes  are  8up[x>sed  to  occupy  1,300 
hectares,  and  there  are  numerous  marshes.  The 
soil  is  various,  and  in  several  places  there  arc  dis- 
tinct traces  of  volcanic  action.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  backward  state.  On  the  small  farms,  which 
are  extremely  numerous,  spade  husbandry  is  Ycry 
general.  Except  oats,  not  enough  of  com  is  pro- 
duced for  home  consumption,  and  the  deficiency 
is,  in  part,  made  up  by  potatoes  and  buckwheat 
Hemp  and  flax  are  among  the  principal  products ; 
in  some  cantons  beet-root  for  sugar  is  grown. 
Large  quantities  of  cider  and  perr^'  are  made,  from 
a  portion  of  which  brandy  is  distilled.  The  best 
horses  of  Normandy  are  reared  in  this  ddp.  Cattle, 
liogA,  and  poultry  are  fattened  for  the  Paris  mar- 
ketii,  and  honey  is  an  important  product.  The 
sheep,  which  are  of  an  inferior  breed,  are  supposed 
to  yield  450,000  kilog.  wool  a  year.  Iron  mines 
arc  wrought  in  some  parts ;  manganese,  building 
and  other  stone,  and  porcelain  clay,  being  the 
other  principal  mineral  products.  Metallic  and 
linen  goods  are  those  chiefly  manufactured.  L'Aigle 
is  celebrated  throughout  France  for  its  needles  and 
pins,  copper  and  brass  wire.  The  coafse  linen  cloths 
made  at  Mort^igno  amount  annually  to  about 
12,000  pieces^  of  from  80  to  100  ells  each :  and  Aleii- 
^n  is  particularly  famous  for  a  fine  and  highly 

J  prized  species  of  lace,  termed  pointa  d'Alenfon. 
triuslins,  calicoes,  hair  cloths,  paper,  glass,  and 
bcet>-root  sugar  are  amnng  the  other  manufactures. 
Ome  is  divided  into  four  arrondisscments ;  chief 
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towns,  Alen^on,  the  cap.,  Aigentan,  Domfvoot,  tad 
Mortas^ne. 

ORONTES  (Arab.  El-Aaaay,  *  the  rebelfioos^), 
a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  which  rises  ia 
a  natural  rocky  basin  on  the  K  side  of  the  moian- 
tain  chain  of  And-Libanus,  near  the  village  of  £1- 
Ras,  within  the  pach.  of  Damascus,  about  50  m. 
N.  of  that  city.  It  rans  NNE.  as  far  as  the  lake 
Kadez,  through  which  it  flows,  and  then  take«  a 
NNW.  direction  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  £1- 
Ghab,  as  far  as  lat.  36<^  ly,  where  it  rec^ves  tlie 
waters  of  lake  Antakiah,  near  the  city  of  thst 
name  (the  ancient  Antioch\  and  then  suddenly 
deflects  westward,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Soveidia,  or  Sdeuaa,  after  a  (XHine  of  abiiut 
240  m.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar,  ovec  whic^  there  is 
from  3^  to  9  ft  water  during  wint er.  (Geog.  Jootil, 
viiL  230.)  *The  Orontes,  in  the  winter  aeosKjQ. 
inundates  a  part  of  the  low  grounds,  through  whi^^ 
it  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coarse,  thos  in- 
sulating the  villages  and  cutting  off  all  ccMnmii- 
nication  between  them,  except  by  boats.  In 
summer  the  inundation  subsides;  fnxt  the  Iakc» 
remain  half  dried  up,  and  give  birth  to  swanns  uf 
gnats  and  flies,  which,  coupled  with  the  exhak- 
tions  from  the  marshes,  obuge  the  inhabitants  ti> 
retire  into  the  mountains  with  their  catUe,  gomls 
and  chattcK'  (Robinson's  PaL  and  S^-ria,  iL  247.) 
This  river  is  not  navigable ;  '  and  the  rapiiUty  of 
the  stream  in  many  parts  of  its  coarse,  its  M^den 
and  numerous  windings,  its  frequent  ahollown.  its 
various  bridges,  and  Uie  many  changes  to  which 
it  is  subjected  in  the  vicissitiides  of  the  seasons 
appear  to  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  any  plan  k* 
making  it  navigable,  or  for  using  it  to  any  owsa- 
derable  extent  for  trading  puiposes.  In  fact,  the 
Orontes  is  scarcely  available  at  all,  even  fur  snail 
craft ;  and  to  reach  Antioch  in  a  steamer  would  t« 
a  work  of  consummate  difliculty,  and,  when  oocoin- 
plished,  by  no  means  wtrth  the  trouble  and  ex- 

fense  incurred.'  ^Bowring's  Stat,  of  Syria,  ps.  49.) 
ts  use,  therefore,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  irrif:^- 
tion  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  effect««i 
by  means  of  water-wheels  similar  to  those  deaaibevi 
m  the  article  Hamah. 

The  river  abounds  with  fish,  and  produces  a 
species  of  eels  much  in  request  with  the  Gredcs; 
they  are  salted  and  sent  in  every  direction  to  serve 
during  the  fasts  before  Easter.  They  are  said  to 
produce  60,000  piastres  a  year  tc  the  proprietofs  *^ 
the  mills  at  Antioch,  in  passing  throngh  which  tlwy 
are  taken.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes  has  uii 
several  occasions  been  visited  by  earthquakes,  the 
last  of  which,  in  January,  1837,  destroyed  several 
cities,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  thoussBii 
lives. 

ORTHEZ,  or  ORTHES,  a  town  of  France,  d^v. 
Bosses-Pyr^n^,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Gave  de  Pan. 
24  m.  NW.  Pan.  Pop.  6,724  in  1861.  The  town 
is  well  laid  out  and  built,  but  ill  supplied  with 
water.  1 1  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stulTsy  bfa^ 
and  iron  wire,  and  copper  wares,  and  on  cxt«<ir<ive 
trade  in  hams  of  a  superior  kind,  xeruxeAjambim* 
fie  Bayonne,  goose-feathers,  and  cattle.  It  suffez^ 
much  during  the  religious  wars.  One  c^f  its  g^- 
vemors,  a  viscount  d'Orthez,  is  famotis  fat  betn^c 
one  of  Uie  few  who  refused  to  carry  into  eftct  t&e 
orders  of  the  court  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. 

Near  this  town,  on  the  27th  Feb.,  1814,  iket 
Anglo-Spanish  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, defeated  a  French  force  under  Maraiuil 
Soult  The  action  was  well  contested:  the 
French  lost  nearly  4>000  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  and  the  allies  2,300. 

ORTONA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Centnl  Italy, 
prov.  Chieti,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Adriatic,  II 
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ENE.  Chicti  Pop.  11,862  in  1862.  Its  chief 
edifices  are  its  cathedral  aiid  other  charchca,  con- 
vontH,  ^c.,  and  a  palace,  once  the  winter  residence 
of  Ma^aret,  daughter  of  the  emp.  Charles  V.  1 1 
was  anciently  the  principal  port  and  naval  arsenal 
of  theFrentani  (Strabo,  v.  241 ;  Pliny,  iii.  11,  Ac), 
and  it  has  still  a  few  remains  of  antiquity ;  but  its 
harfooor  has  ceased  to  exist.  Vessels  anchor  in 
soft  jjrround  about  half  a  league  from  shore,  in 
from  10  t«  15  fathoms  water,  or  nearer  if  requisite, 
in  less  water;  but  the  station  is  exposed  to  N. 
and  K.  winds,  and  there  are  various  rocks  and 
ahallows. 

ORVIETO  (an.  Herbanum)^  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
Paglia  and  Chiane,  about  5  m.  from  their  union 
with  the  Tiber,  11  m.  N£.  the  Lake  of  Bolsena, 
and  69  m.  NNW.  Rome.  Pop.  12,955  in  1862. 
The  town  stands  on  an  isolated  and  scarped  tufa 
rock ;  and  is  clean,  well  built,  and  embellished  with 
fine  palaces.  Among  tlie  latter  are  the  bishop's 
palace;  the  Gualterio,  with  frescoes  by  Dome- 
nichino  and  Albano,  and  the  pakuzo  Petrangeli, 
with  paintings  by  Pietro  Perugino.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  1290,  is  a  remarkable  Gothic  edifice, 
very  rich  in  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  paintings,  and 
statuary,  with  a  large  and  handsome  circular 
window.  It  has  several  other  churches,  a  Jesuits' 
college,  and  a  large  well,  dug  by  order  of  Clement 
VII.,  which  is  shown  as  a  curiosity.  Various 
Etruscan  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here ; 
and  a  light  white  wine  is  grown  near  the  town, 
which  has  acquired  greater  celebrity  than  it  de- 
ser\'es.  The  inhab.  carry  on  some  trade  in  cattle, 
wine,  and  silk. 

081  MO  (an.  Auximum),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Ancona,  8^  m.  SSW.  the  city  of  that 
name.  Pop.  15,210  in  1862.  The  town  is  well 
built,  having  a  handsome  bishop's  palace,  a  ca- 
thedral, several  churches  and  convents,  and  a 
college.  In  antiquity  this  was  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Picenum.  It  was  included 
among  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  was  taken 
by  Belisarius  from  the  Goths,  after  an  obstinate 
defence. 

OSNABURG  (Germ.  Omabrttck),n  town  of  the 
kingd.  of  Hanover,  cap.  prov.  and  principality  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  Hase,  a  tributary  of  the  Ems, 
83  m.  W.  by  S.  Hanover,  on  the  railway  from 
Hanover  to  Emden.  Pop.  16,160  in  1861. '  Osna- 
burg  is  walled  and  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town.  The  palace,  the  town-house  (in  which  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  was  concluded  in  1648),  the 
court  of  justice,  and  the  cathedral  (in  which  some 
relics  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Chariemagne 
are  kept),  are  all  good  buildings ;  and  there  are  a 
great  many  good-looking  private  houses,  belonging 
to  merchants.  There  are  2  Lutheran  and  2  Rom. 
Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  orphan-house,  4 
hospitals,  a  workhouse,  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran 
gymnasium,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Osnabuig 
is'  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  from  being  in  the 
centre  of  a  country  where  great  quantities  of  the 
linen  cloths  termed  Osnaburgs  are  made,  and 
which  are  brought  thither  for  inspection,  stamping, 
and  sale.  But  it  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  its  trade  in  these  fabrics,  and  in  cattle,  to  its 
position  on  the  high  road  between  Bremen  and  the 
Lower  Rhine.  It  has,  also,  manufactories  of 
woollen  cloths,  tobacco,  chicory,  soap,  paper,  and 
leather.  No  court  has  been  kept  up  in  Osmaiburg 
since  the  time  of  Ernest  Augustus,  father  of 
George  I. ;  but  the  nobility  of  the  prov.  generally 
re:fide  here ;  and,  without  either  having  a  univer- 
sity, or  being  a  royal  residence,  it  is  in  some  degree 
celebrated  for  the  literature  and  polish  of  its  in- 
habs.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  R.  Catholic  bishop ;  and 
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its  civil  governor,  nominate<l  by  the  king  of 
Hanover,  is  called,  though  without  having  any 
ecclesiastical  duties  to  discharge,  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Osnabuig :  this  dignity  was  held  by  the 
second  son  of  George  III. 

OSSUNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
Seville,  42  m.  E.  SeviUe.  Pop.  15,130  in  1857. 
The  town  is  built  amphitheatre-wise  on  the  de- 
clivity  of  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stands 
the  par.  and  coilegiate  church.  It  has,  also,  four 
hospitals  and  two  sets  of  barracks.  Tlie  town 
formerly  possessed  a  university,  which  attained 
considerable  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Cervantes ; 
but  at  the  close  of  last  century  it  was  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  was  suppressed  in  1824.  Ossuna  is  neat 
and  pretty,  surrounded  by  orcharrls,  among  which 
are  some  fuie  public  walks ;  but  it  has  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  water.  The  climate  is  good  except 
in  summer,  when,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Solano^  or  E.  wind,  the  thermometer  often  rises  to 
111®  Fahr.  The  inhabs.  arc  principally  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  the  neighbourhood  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  productive 
grain  districts  of  Andalusia.  1 1  is,  also,  celebrated 
tor  its  capers,  large  quantities  of  which  are  pickled 
and  sent  to  Seville  and  Cadiz. 

OSTEND,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  canton,  on  the  shore  of  the 
North  Sea,  14  m.  W.  by  X.  Bruges,  27  m.  ENE. 
Dunkirk,  and  about  60  m.  E.  the  Nortli  Foreland, 
on  the  terminus  of  railwava  from  Antwerp  and 
Brussels.  Pop.  17,351  in*  1864.  The  town  is 
neatly  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a  livelv  a|>- 
pearance,  the  houses  being  painted  of  difiercnt 
colours.  It  is  also  a  favourite  watering-place  of  the 
Belgians,  and  is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the 
royal  family.  It  has  no  public  edifice  worth 
notice,  except  a  good  bathing-house,  with  reading- 
rooms,  on  the  Uvee,  a  sloping  glacis  of  stone-work, 
originally  erected  to  serve  as  a  dyke,  having  on 
its  summit  a  favourite  promenade.  Ostend  is 
strongly  fortified  by  ramparts,  a  broad  ditch,  and 
a  citadel;  but  it  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  which 
is  assigned  as  a  reason  fur  its  being  in  parts  rather 
dirty,  llie  interior  harbour,  which  is  large  and 
commodious,  is  bordered  by  a  broad  quay;  but 
ships  of  cbiisiderable  burden  can  only  enter  the 
port  at  high  water,  and  in  strong  off-shore  winds 
It  b  difficult  of  access.  There  are  2  lighthouses 
which,  when  brought  in  line,  mailc  the  channel 
that  leads  into  the  port.  The  exports  consist  of 
com,  clover  seed,  cattle,  and  other  farm  produce  ; 
and  the  imports  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products,  wines,  spices,  and  English  manufac- 
tured goods.  In  the  year  1868  there  entered  the 
port  1,038  vessels,  of  a  total  bnrthen  of  65,068 
tons,  and  there  cleared  1,085  vessels,  of  69,498 
tons  burthen.  There  are  daily  steamers  from 
Ostend  to  Calais,  as  well  as  to  London  and  other 
English  ports. 

The  cod  and  herring  fisheries,  especially  the 
former,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  Ostend.  Exclusive  of  its  trade,  Ostend  has 
some  sugar  and  salt  refineries,  and  sail-cloth,  soap, 
tobacco,  and  other  factories,  with  rope-walks, 
building-docks,  and  distilleries.  It  is  connected 
by  a  canal  and  railroad  with  Bruges,  and  by  tho 
great  Belgian  railroad  with  Antwerp  and  other 
cities  of  the  interior.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal 
and  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  residence  of  a 
militar}'  commandant. 

During  the  memorable  straggle  made  by  tho 
Dutch  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  despot-* 
ism  of  Old  Spain,  Ostend  sustained  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sieges  of  which  history  has  pre- 
served anv  account  It  continued  from  the  4th 
of  July,  1601,  to  the  28th  of  September,  1604, 
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"when  the  p^rrison  capitulated,  on  honourable 
terms,  to  the  ablest  or  the  SpaniBh  leaders,  the 
famous  Marquis  of  Spinola.  This  siege  is  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  the  contending  parties  the 
lives  of  nearlv  100,000  men. 

OSTERODE,  a  town  of  Central  Germany, 
kingd.  of  Hanover,  princip.  Grubenhagen,  on  the 
Nose,  a  tributary  of  the  Leine,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Harz.  49  m.  SSE.  Hanover,  on  the  railway  from 
Hanover  to  Leipzig.  Pop,  3,515  in  1861,  The 
town  is  walled,  and  has  several  churches,  a  hos- 
])ital,  and  a  gymnasium :  its  principal  public 
iMliticcs  are  the  roval  granaries,  which  supply 
about  56,000  sche^'el  of  com  annually  to  the 
miners  and  other  labourers  of  the  Harz.  Osterode 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
table  linens  and  long  cloths,  hats,  tobacco,  soap, 
'white  lead,  copper  and  wooden  articles,  with 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries. 

OSTIA,  a  decayed  town  and  sea-port  of  Italy, 
on  the  left  or  S.  arm  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  below 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches  to  inclose  the 
Isola  Sacra,  about  3  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  15  m. 
WSW.  Kome.  Pop.  1,200  in  1862.  The  town, 
which  is  now  all  but  uninhabitable  from  malaria, 
was  in  antiquity  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  was 
for  a  lengthened  period  the  sea-port  of  Rome ;  and 
was  founded  by  Ancus  Martius  with  that  view, 
who  is,  also,  said  to  have  constructed  the  salt- 
works in  its  vicinity. — *ln  ore  Tiberis  Ostia  urhs 
<xmdita,  aaUfue  circa  factte,*  (Livius  in  Anco,  lib. 
i.  cap.  33.)  In  the  course  of  time  Ostia  rose, 
with  the  rise  of  Rome,  to  be  a  place  of  great 
wealth,  population,  and  importance.  It  was  taken 
by  Marius,  who  appears  to  have  treated  it  with 
great  severity.  (Livii  Epit,  lib.  bcxix.)  But  it 
soon  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and  continued 
for  a  lengthened  period  to  engross  the  whole 
trade  of  Rome  carried  on  by  sea.  But  its  port 
had  never  been  good ;  and,  owing  to  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  mud  and  other  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  river,  it  ultimately  became  inac- 
cessible to  ships  of  considerable  burden,  who  were 
obliged  to  anchor  on  the  coast  in  an  exposed  and 
hazardous  situation.  Many  efforts  were  made  at 
different  periods  to  obviate  these  inconveniences, 
but  apparently  without  much  success;  and  at 
length  the  emperor  Claudius  determinetl  to  con- 
struct a  new  port  (Fortvs)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
N.  or  right  arm  of  the  Tiber.  This  harbour  was 
wholly  artificial,  and  was  formed  at  a  vast  expense 
by  moles  projecting  into  the  sea.  (Sucton.  in 
Claud.,  cap.  20 ;  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.)  The  port 
constructed  by  Claudius  was  repaired  by  Trajan ; 
but  the  same  circumstances  that  had  destroyed 
the  harbour  of  Ostia  very  soon  began  to  choke  up 
the  new  port;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  latter,  Trajan  judged  it  more  expedient 
to  construct  a  totally  new  harbour  at  CentumceUa, 
now  Civita  Yecchia,  though  the  latter  was  more 
than  double  the  distance  of  the  former  from 
Rome.  (Plinii  EpisU,  lib.  vi.  ep.  81,  and  art. 
CiviTA  Yecchia  in  this  work.)  The  harbour 
formed  by  Trajan  is  at  this  moment  the  best  by 
far  on  the  W.  coast  of  Central  Italy.  The  great 
works,  the  construction  of  which  is  described  by 
Pliny,  still  remain  entire,  and  evince  the  superior 
discernment  and  power  of  ita  illustrious  founder. 
The  port  of  Claudius,  as  well  as  Ostia  itself,  is  now 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  its 
harbour,  which,  according  to  Bergier  (Hist,  des 
(brands  Chemins,  ii.  356),  could  not  have  been 
executed  by  any  European  monarch,  is  a  shallow, 
noisome  pool :— 

'  Tantnm  orri  longinqua  valet  mutoro  vctustas.* 
OSTUNI,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Lecce, 
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cap.  canton,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  21  m. 
WNW.  Brindisi.  Pop.  14,769  in  18C2.  Oauni 
\&  a  bishop  s  see,  but  remarkable  for  little  more 
than  the  number  of  its  churches  and  convents. 
Its  climate  is  said  to  be  highly  salubrious. 

OSWEGO,  a  to\vn  and  pt>rt  of  entry  of  the  U. 
States  of  N.  America,  state  of  New  York,  cap.  co. 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river  and  canal, 
which  connect  the  lake  with  the  Erie  cauid, 
330  m.  NW.  New  York.  Pop.  16,800  in  IMH). 
The  town  stands  on  both  sides  the  Oswego  river, 
here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  700  ft.  in  length, 
and  is  laid  out  in  streets  100  ft.  wide,  running  at 
right  angles.  The  court-bouse,  the  Oswego  hotel, 
various  churches,  an  incorporated  academy,  two 
banks,  and  a  light-house,  are  the  principal  public 
buildings :  it  has  also  several  lai^e  grist  and  saw 
mills,  tamieries,  cotton  factories,  and  irod  works. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piens,  one  1.219, 
and  one  250  ft.  in  length,  projecting  from  each 
side,  the  opening  between  them  being  250  fL  in 
width.  Within  the  piers  are  from  10  to  20  fu 
water.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  large  pen- 
tagonal fortress  and  some  smaller  forta. 

Oswego  has  a  wet  basin  and  slips  for  the  repair 
of  large  vessels ;  and  is,  next  to  Sackett's  liar- 
bour,  the  best  port  on  the  American  side  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Its  situation  necessarily  renders  it  .i 
considerable  emporium,  and  it  already  commandit 
a  large  portion  of  the  trade  between  the  state  of 
New  York  and  Upper  Canada. 

OSWESTRY  (corrupted  from  OswaJdairet),  a 
municipal  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  bond,  of  its 
own  name,  co.  Salop,  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
16  m.  NW.  Shrewsbury,  and  191m.  NW.  London 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  5,414  in 
1861.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  soitoanded 
with  walls,  is  well-paved  and  lighted;  its  chief 
public  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  prison,  theatre, 
and  a  fine  old  church,  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
iNy-mantled  tower.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  Lord  Clivc.  The  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, Wesleyan  Methodists,  Welsh  Calvinists,  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  their  respective  places 
of  worship,  to  which  are  attached  Sunday  school^. 
furniMhing  religious  instruction  to  upwards  of  700 
children.  A  grammar  school  has  been  established 
here,  and  is  free  for  all  boys  bom  in  the  parish 
to  be  instructed  in  gnuxm[iatical  learning  m  the 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek  lang^uages.  Oswestn*. 
which  from  1461  to  1621  was  the  great  mart  for 
woollens  called  Welsh  webs,  has  still  a  few  manu- 
factures of  flannel  and  coarse  linen  cloth ;  bat  its 
principal  dependence  is  on  its  retail  trade  with  an 
extensive  agricultural  district.  The  bor.,  which 
received  its  first  charter  in  22  Richard  L,  is  divided, 
under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  into  2  wards,  and 
the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  5  other  alder- 
men, and  18  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder,  and  there  is  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  small  d^ts.  Oswestrv 
is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the  i«. 
division  of  Salop^  Races  are  held  near  the  town 
in  September.  Markets  on  Wednesday:  large 
cattle  fairs,  15th  March,  12th  May,  Wednesday 
before  24th  June,  15th  Aug.,  and  10th  Dec 

Oswaldstrte  (more  anciently  called  Maser6eld) 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Oswald, 
king  of  Northumbria,  killed  here  in  642,  and  sub- 
sequently canonised.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls 
by  Edward  II.,  in  1277,  and  became  highly  im- 
portant as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  prindpaiity  of 
Wales.  At  the  W.  end  of  tlie  town,  on  a  lofty 
hill,  are  some  remains  of  its  castle,  suj^xned  to 
have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest. 
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OTAIIEITE.    Sec  Polynesia. 

OTLlEY,  a  manufacturing  and  market  town, 

ar.,  and  township  of  England,  W.  riding  co. 
fork,  upper  div.  wap.  Skyrack,  on  the  Wharfe, 
9^  m.  NW.  Leeds,  on  the  Leeds  and  lliirsk  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  town  4,458,  and  of  par.  13,040  in 
18()1.  Area  of  par.,  comprising  12  townships, 
23,060  acres.  The  town,  though  small,  is  well- 
built,  and  delightfully  situated  in  a  picturesque 
river  valley.  The  church  is  large,  but  has  few 
remains  of  its  original  architecture.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Independents,  We8le5'an 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools.  A  grammar  school  was  founded  here  in 
Kill,  and  there  is  a  national  school  for  children 
of  both  sexes.  Otley  formcrl}'^  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  woollen  trade ;  but  it  has 
long  since  been  removed  to  situations  nearer  to 
the  coal  districts,  and  better  placed  for  inland 
navigation.  Withui  the  par.,  however,  are  cotton- 
mill^  w^ooUen-miUs,  and  worsted-mills,  chiefly  in 
the  townships  of  Grisley,  Yeadon,  and  Baw^en. 
Tanning  and  malting  are  carried  on  in  the  tovm 
to  a  coiufiderable  extent,  and  it  has  large  markets 
and  fairs  for  com  and  cattle,  besides  an  agricul- 
tural show  held  in  April.  The  archbishop  of 
York  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  holds  courts-baron 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Petty  and  quarter 
sessions  are  held  by  the  magistrates  under  the 
archbishop's  commission.  Markets  on  Friday: 
cattle  fairs,  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  and  ever^' 
fortnight  after  till  Whit-Sunday,  and  then  every 
3  weeks  till  1st  Aug. 

OTKANTO  (an.  Hydrtmtum)^  a  sea-port  town 
of  South  Italy,  near  its  S£.  extremity,  prov.  of  its 
own  name,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Strait  of  Otranto, 
close  to  the  point  of  Italy  nearest  to  the  Greek 
peninsula,  24  m.  S£.  Leece,  and  44  m.  WSW.  Cap6 
LingueUa,  in  Albania.  Pop.  1,833  in  1862.  The 
town  possesses  the  celebrated  '  Castle  of  Otranto,' 
with  the  name  of  which  every  lover  of  romance  is 
familiar.  The  castle,  however,  is  far  from  realis- 
ing the  expectations  created  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work  bearing  its  appellation.  It  is  now,  what  it 
ever  was,  the  citiidel  of  the  town,  a  fort  of  no  con- 
siderable extent  or  power,  but  not  entirely  defi- 
cient in  picturesque  beauty,  especially  on  the  land 
sitie.  Two  large  circular  towers  rise  from  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  trees  which  fill  the  town  ditch,  and 
among  which  a  very  high  palm  is  conspicuous. 
The  castle,  which  comprises  prisons,  stables,  a 
mill,  and  a  chapel,  was  built  by  Alphonso  of  Ara- 
gon,  who  otherwise  fortified  the  town,  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Turks.  Otranto  has  a  very  an- 
cient cathedral,  in  which  are  some  columns  taken 
from  a  temple  of  Miner\'a  in  the  vicinity ;  an 
archbishop's  palace,  and  a  few  Roman  antiquities. 
In  1480  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Turks. 
Under  Napoleon  L  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to 
Pouchd 

OTTAJANO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Naples,  at  the  E.  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  12  m. 
E.  Naples.  Pop.  20,397  in  1862.  The  town  has 
3  churches^  a  castle,  and  some  other  public  build- 
ings. Its  mhabe.  are  principally  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, having  but  little  taste  for  commerce. 
Several  antiquities  found  here  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  palace  anciently  belonging 
to  the  Octavian  family,  from  whom  Uie  town  is 
conjectured  to  have  derived  its  name. 

OTTEKY  ST.  MARY,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  its  own  name,  on 
the  Otter  (whence  it  derives  its  name),  11^  m.  E. 
by  N.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.  9,470  acres.  Pop.  of 
I»ar.  4,340  in  1861.  The  town  is  large,  but  irre- 
guUirly  built,  containing  many  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity ,*among  which  is  a  noose  fbrmerly  inhabited 
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by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  church  is  a  large 
and  curious  structure,  built  lilce  Exeter  cathcdnil, 
with  2  towers  opening  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  serving  as  transepts ;  a  ladye-chapel  occupies 
the  E.  end,  and  in  the  interior  is  a  fine  arched 
monument.  The  Independents  and  Wcsleyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  with  attached 
Sunday  schools.  A  grammar  school  was  fpunded 
here  by  Henry  VIII.  Two  day  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  and  an  iiifant  school  is  at- 
tended by  about  60  children.  Almshouses  arc 
established  here,  and  there  are  numerous  minor 
charities  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  within  the  par. 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  which  had  formerly  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  manufacture  of  serg^  and  coan<c 
woollen  cloths,  is  now  chiefly  supported  by  agri- 
culture and  retail  trade.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
hund.  are  held  here.  Markets  on  Tuesday ;  fairs, 
Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday,  Whit-Tuesday,  and 
Aug.  5,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

OUDE  (At/o(ihya)f  a  prov.  and  former  kingdom 
of  British  India,  between  the  26th  and  28th  dcgs. 
of  N.  lat,  and  the  79th  and  83d  of  E.  long.  It 
has  N.  Nepaul,  but  is  everywhere  else  surrounded 
by  the  territories  of  the  Bengal  and  Agra  prcsids., 
having  W.  tlie  provs.  Delhi  and  Agra,  S.  Alla- 
habad, and  E.  Bahar.  Area  estimated  at  about 
25.300  sq.  m.  The  country  is  an  extended  plain, 
bounded  northward  by  the  lower  Himalaya  ranges, 
and  W.  and  S.  by  the  Ganges,  being  well-watered 
by  several  tributaries  of  the  latter.  When  pro- 
perly cultivated,  the  soil  is  extremely  productive, 
yielding  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  other 
grains,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and  all  the  richest 
crops  raised  in  India.  From  Lucknow  to  Sandee 
the  country  is  populous  and  well  cultivated.  But 
Oude  was  for  a  lengthened  period  so  wretchedly 
mismanaged  by  its  native  authorities,  that,  from 
being  one  of  the  richest  states  of  Hindostan,  it 
had  become  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  miser- 
able, being  especially  distinguished  for  anarchy 
and  disorder.  Large  tracts  of  the  country  are  in 
jaghire,  or  feudally  conferred  for  military  ser^ace ; 
the  zemindan)  formerly  yielded  only  a  very  im- 
perfect obedience.  In  its  northern  and  eastern 
parts,  much  of  the  prov.  is  a  dense  marshy  forest, 
exposed  to  a  deadly  malaria.  Husbandry  insufii- 
ciently  conducted.  Oxen  are  exclusively  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  a  pair  averaging  in  price 
from  10  to  20  rupees.  Domestic  animals  are 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Manufactures  consist  of 
cotton  cloths,  coarse  woollen  blankets,  paper, 
glass-wares,  gunpowder,  firearms,  and  other  war- 
like weapons,  and  extracting  soda,  saltpetre,  and 
culinary  salt,  by  washing  the  soils  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  evaporating  the  saturated  liquids. 
Exports  salt  and  saltpetre.  Imports  iron,  soap, 
spices,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  gems,  and  European 
wares.  Commercial  transactions  are  conducted  at 
fairs  held  at  the  principal  marts.  In  the  southern 
districts  of  Oude,  the  climate  is  salubrious,  and 
longevity  is  common.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  throughout  Oude,  the  climate  is  diy,  and 
subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
thermometer  at  times  rising  to  112^,  and  again 
sinking  to  289  Fahr.  Winter,  from  November, 
till  February,  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  but  chilly; 
from  March  till  June  the  hot  season,  with  west- 
erly winds,  loaded  with  a  light  greyish  sand,  is 
sultry,  hot,  and  dry ;  or  at  times  an  east  wmd 
brings  noxious  vai^ursfrom  the  swamps  of  Bengal 
or  Assam.  The  mornings  and  evenings  of  this 
season  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant.  The  rain 
fall  is  varied  und  uncertain  m  quantity,  at  one 
time  commencing  in  the  middle  of  June  and  con- 
tinuing  till  October,  at  other  times  contiuuin«7 
only  two  months ;  some  years  30  inches  full,  and 
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in  other  years  80  inches.  The  zoology  comprises, 
the  ti^:cr,  wolf,  hyiena,  flying-fox,  reptiles,  binls, 
and  insects  of  many  lunds.  The  botany  is  rich 
and  varied. 

The  kingdom  of  Oadc  came  under  British  pro- 
tection in  the  year  1765,  and  in  18oG  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  British  provinces  in  India.  The 
annexation  caused  much  discontent  among  the 
population,  and  gave  rise,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
great  Indian  mutiny,  a  lai^  proportion  of  the 
Sepoys  of  Bengal  being  natives  of  Oude. 

OuDB,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  above  prov. 
and  kingdom,  of  which  it  was  the  former  can. ;  on 
the  Goggra,  74  m.  E.  Lucknow ;  lat.  26®  48'  N., 
long.  82^  4'  E.  The  town  extends  for  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  Fyzu>ad.  It  is  said  to  be  tolerably 
populous;  but,  except  along  the  river's  brink, con- 
sists wholly  of  ruins  and  jungle,  among  which 
are  the  remains  of  various  celebrated  Hindoo  tem- 
ples. Hindoo  pilgrims  still  visit  Oude;  and  did 
so  in  greater  numbers,  until  Aurungzebe  demo- 
lished most  of  their  places  of  resort.  A  mosque 
erected  bv  that  monarch,  and  2  tombs,  greatly 
venerated  by  Mohammedans,  are  now  the  princi- 
pal and  almost  sole  remaining  public  edifices. 

OUDENAKD,  or  AUDENAKD,  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  E.  Flanders,  cap.  arrond.  on  the 
Scheldt,  14  m.  SSW.  Ghent.  Pop.  8,540  in  1864. 
The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  one  of 
the  handsomest  town  halls  in  the  Netherlands, 
several  churches,  a  hospital,  2  orphan  asylums,  a 
convent,  a  college,  and  other  schools,  including 
one  for  spinning  yam.  It  has  some  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  with  breweries  and 
tanneries. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1708,  a  powerful  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Vendoroc,  was  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town,  and  obliged  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat,  by 
the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  IMncc  £!ugenc. 

OUNDLE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Northampton,  and  hund.  Polcbrook,  on  the 
Nen,  25  m.  NE.  Northampton,  67  m.  N.  bv  W. 
London  by  road,  and  97  m.  by  London  and  ^orth 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  2,450,  and  of 
par.  3,217  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  5,300  acres.  The 
town,  though  small,  is  neat  and  well  built,  having 
a  good  market-house.  The  church  is  large  and 
handsome,  with  a  square  tower,  having  octagonal 
turrets  at  the  angles,  and  surmounted  by  a  loftv 
spire.  A  grammar  school,  estabhshed  in  1544,  is 
attended  by  about  60  boys.  Two  charity  schools 
furnish  clothing  and  instruction  to  42  boys,  and 
a  national  school  is  attended  by  about  130  children 
of  both  sexes.  There  are  also  two  almshouses. 
Petty  sessions  fur  the  hund.  are  held  here  once  a 
fortnight.  Markets  on  Thursday ;  fairs,  Feb.  25, 
Whit-Mondav,  Aug.  21,  and  Oct,  12. 

OURAL,  or  YAIK,  the  Ithymnus  of  the  an- 
cients, a  large  river  of  the  Russian  empire.  It 
rises  in  the  Ouril  Mountains,  whence  its  name,  in 
the  district  of  Troitsk ;  and,  after  a  lengthened 
south-westerly  course  i)ast  Orsk,  Orenbourg,  and 
Ouralsk,  pours  its  waters  by  various  mouths  into 
tlie  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is 
shallow,  and  of  little  use  for  navigation,  but 
teems  with  fish,  which,  at  the  proper  8eaM)n,  afford 
a  rich  han'cst  to  the  Cossacks  of  the  OuraL  It  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire against  the  incursions  of  the  nomades  of  the 
Tartar  steppes. 

OuRAL,  or  Ural  Mountains,  «n  extensive 
mountain-chain,  extending,  including  its  subsi- 
diary portions,  nearly  under  the  same  parallel 
from  the  N.  border  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  shores 
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of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  from  about  the  4Atb  to 
about  the  69th  degree  of  N.  lat  It  form.s  ^m^z 
the  greater  part  of  its  coiirae.  the  bcwndan*  U- 
tween  Euro^  and  Asia.  'Where  highest,  it  attahip 
to  an  elevation  of  about  6,400  ft.  atx>ve  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  but  the  ascent  to  the  summit,  particu- 
larly on  the  European  side,  is  so  very  grwitui, 
that  its  height  does  not  appear  nearly  so  fcmt  a^ 
it  really  is.  Its  breadth  varies  from  1  to  5  p^ .;. 
miles.  It  is  very  productive  both  of  the  pn.'ciii'.s 
and  the  useful  metals,  being  estimated  to  afliri 
at  an  average,  about  340  poods  of  gold,  2iKi.<!  *\ 
do.  of  copper,  5,500,000  do.  of  forged,  aad8,J0U,u  ») 
do.  of  cast  iron. 

OURFA  (an.  Ede$aa  or  Calirrhoe)^  a  fortitiai 
city  of  Asia  Elinor,  pach.  Diarbekir,  81  m.  SW. 
the  city  of  that  name,  and  112  m.  NE.  Alepni-. 
Pop.  estimated  at  30,000,  3-4th8  of  whom  arc 
Turka  and  Araba,  and  the  rest  Armenians  and 
Jews.  It  occupies  the  slopes  of  two  hilU  in  th? 
valley  between  which  ia  a  fountain  and  large  ht^ia 
containing  a  number  of  fish  aocoonted  sacred  by 
the  inhabs.  The  houses  are  substantially  baCt  <>:' 
hewn  stone,  and  surmounted  by  terraces':  gatt«T< 
two  or  three  feet  in  width  run  through  the  mid>:l? 
of  the  streets,  and  on  each  aide  are  tolcnblT  clv.ji 
pavements.  Tlie  mosques,  which  are  numeiKUN 
have  all  lofty,  and  many  of  them  handsome  min^- 
rets ;  there  are  churches  also  for  the  adberentd  <>t 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  creeds.  The  bazaars  &r.* 
of  tolerable  size,  and  covered  in  from  the  weather, 
some  being  occupied  by  cloth  merchants,  uilter< 
bv  goldsmiths  and  other  artisans.  Ourfa  U  a 
place  of  considerable  industry:  large  quantities  <T 
cotton  fabrics  are  made  in  it :  its  gokUmiths'  vi^k 
and  morocco  leather  are  highly  esteemed,  and  t  >!e 
produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  e^iecially  whcsit 
and  barley,  is  sent  to  Aleppo  and  the  N.  of  S)*!!!. 
and,  by  way  of  Bir,  across  the  Enphrmte^  Th- 
general  trade  with  Aleppo  is  carried  on  ahmiss 
entirely  by  Turkish  and  Christian  merchants 

The  ancient  Kdetaa  was  for  a  lengthened  peri  ■! 
the  cap.  of  the  prov.  Osroene,  in  Mesopotamia.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  ciiii< 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  continued  an^ir 
his  successors  as  long  as  they  remained  possess  ^ 
of  S}Tia.  It  was  tuen  by  the  Arabs  daring  tV 
caliphate  of  Abubekr,  in  the  7th  century,  an*!, 
after  man}'  vicissitudes,  Selim  L  united  it,  in  Inj.'*, 
to  the  Ottoman  cmture. 

OUSE,  a  river  of^  England,  oo.  York,  one  (^  tl  ^ 
principal  afHuents  of  the  estuary  of  the  Hanil^f. 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  tht 
various  rivers  that  join  it  before  it  falls  into  Uiit 
great  estuary.  The  Swale,  the  remotest  brand)  i:' 
the  Ouse,  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  of  Sbur.- 
nor  Fell,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Wc?:- 
moreland,  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  the  pr^t 
central  range.  Pursuing  a  S£.  coarse,  the  Sv«if 
is  joined  a  little  below  lioroughbridge  by  Che  IV*- 
from  Askrig,  Middleham,  and  KipcMi.  A  littb 
lower  down,  the  united  river  takes  the  nanH^  it' 
the  Ouse,  and  flowing  past  York,  receives  at  1 1- 
wood  its  important  tributary,  the  Whaife,  whk  ii. 
flowing  through  Tadcaster,  has  its  sowre  mar 
AmdiJre.  From  Cawood  the  Ouse  flows  SE.  ^\'^^ 
many  windings,  to  Goole,  where  it  unite?  viii> 
Uic  Uumber,  receiving  the  Dorwent  from  the  N« 
and  the  Aire  and  Don  from  the  S.  The  Oo»  i-i 
itself  navigable  for  considerable  vessels  wsUr  s* 
York,  and  for  barges  to  Linton;  and  the  Ai:^- 
Don,  and  Derwent  have  be^n,  partly  by  impn'^'^ 
ments  in  their  channels,  and  partly  by  canals  rv-  - 
dered  navigable  to  a  great  distance,  'llie  <.Kk  iv 
in  fact,  connected  not  only  with  the  ports  ic  tk 
Ilurober,  but,  by  an  internal  iia\igatiiui,  «;ik 
Liverpool,  Loudon,  and  BriatoL 
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Exclusive  of  the  above,  another  river,  called  the 
Great  Ouse,  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  near  Brack- 
Icy  :  its  course  at  first  is  £.,  a  little  inclining  to 
the  N.,  through  Backs ;  it  then  passes  Olney  and 
Harrold,  and,  after  many  windings,  reaches  Bed- 
ford, where  it  becomes  navigable.  It  then  tra- 
verses the  cos.  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  XW.  comer  of  Norfolk,  falling  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Wash  at  King's  Lynn,  from  Huntingdon 
Sluice  to  Denver  Sluice,  a  distance  of  about  20  m. 
in  a  direct  line,  the  Ouse  is  now  called  the  New 
Bedford  river,  from  the  greater  part  of  its  water 
flowing  in  the  ^reat  channel  or  drain  of  that  name, 
dug  in  the  rcign  of  Charles  H.  The  principal 
affluents  of  the  Great  Ouse  are  the  Nen,  Cam, 
little  Ouse,  Lake,  Wisaey  or  Stoke,  and  Nar. 

OVERTON,  a  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint, 
hund.  Maylor,  on  the  Dee  (crossed  here  by  a  hand- 
some stoiie  bridge),  14  m.  S.  Chester,  and  158  m. 
NW.  London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  and  par.,  1,397  in 
1861.  The  town  is  sit.  on  rising  ground  above 
the  river,  and  is  on  the  whole  weU  built.  The 
church  is  a  venerable  structure,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated ;  and  in  the  churchyard  are  some  yews  which, 
for  size  and  beauty,  are  ranked  among  the  wonders 
of  the  principality.  The  town  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege, in  connection  with  Flint  and  6  other  towns, 
of  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  for  the  united  bora.  727  in  1865. 

0 VI EDO  (Ovetum),  an  ancient  city  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Asturias,  in  a  plain  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  small  rivers  Ovia  and  Nora,  60 
m.  N.  by  W.  Leon.  Pop.  14,166  in  1867.  Oviedo 
is  an  old-fashi«ned  city,  with  many  narrow  and 
irregular  streets;  but  it  has  several  good  squares, 
that  forming  the  market-place  being  large  and 
handsome.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  b^ 
a  magnificent  aqueduct  of  41  arches,  commum- 
cating  with  the  fountains  in  the  public  squares. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
the  collegiate  church,  and  3  par.  churches,  besides 
a  district  church,  3  hospitals,  and  4  coUeges.  The 
cathedral  (supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
8th  century)  is  a  large  structure  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Spain, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Toledo,  though  much 
smaller:  it  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  tower, 
and  at  the  W.  end  is  a  noble  open  porch.  It  con- 
tained manv  valuable  vases,  taken  away  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  1 1  has  also  a  large  mausoleum, 
in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  14  kings 
and  queens  of  Asturias.  The  university,  founded 
in  1580,  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a  large  library: 
the  university  buHdinga  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  town.  Oviedo  has  a  weekly  market  and  3 
annual  fairs;  but  its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood.  A  few  tanyards,  manufac- 
tories of  hats,  horn  combs,  and  metal  buttons  are 
established  here,  and  domestic  weaving  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  manufacture  of 
arms  was,  till  lately,  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment; but  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
abandoned. 

Oviedo  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about 
A.D.  759.  It  afterwards  became  a  place  of  refuge, 
during  the  persecutions  of  the  Moors,  for  great 
numl^rs  of  Christian  clergy,  and  hence  acquired 
tlie  name  Civitaa  Episcoporunu  The  pope  ui  901 
made  Oviedo  an  archbishop's  see ;  but  auerwards 
this  honour  was  transferred  to  St.  Jago,  since 
which  time  the  bishops  of  this  city  have  been 
merely  suffragans.  The  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity improved  the  condition  of  the  inhabs. ;  and 
for  upwards  of  160  years  Oviedo  was  a  popular 
resort  for  literary  men  and  others  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  eccle- 
siastical seminaries. 
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OWH^HEE.  See  Polynesia. 
OXFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  and  central  co.  of 
England,  of  a  verj'  irregular  shape,  bounded  S.  anil 
SW.  by  the  Thames,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
Berks,  and  having  W.  Gloucester,  N.  War^vick, 
NE.  Northampton,  and  £.  Buckingham.  Area, 
483,840  acres;  of  which  alwve  400,000  are  said  to 
be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  a  good 
deal  diversified.  The  S.  division  of  the  co.  is  tra- 
versed by  the  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  but  else- 
where it  is  mostlv  flat,  or  merely  undulating.  Soil 
various :  in  the  ^.  it  consists  olf  a  deep,  red,  fertile 
loam ;  in  the  middle  district  it  is  comparatively 
sandy,  gravelly,  and  poor ;  and  in  the  S.  thin  and 
chalky  soU  predominates.  The  co.  is  extremely 
well  watered;  for,  besides  being  bounded  for  a 
lengthened  distance  by  the  Thames,  it  is  traversed 
by  the  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Cherwell,  and  Thame. 
Oxford  is  principally  in  tillage ;  but  though  nume- 
rous improvements  have  been  effected  of  Uite  years, 
its  agriculture  is  far  fVom  being  in  a  very  advanceil 
state.  This  is  accounted  for  principally  from  the 
tenants  not  being  bound  to  follow  any  particular 
mode  of  husbandry,  and  not  being  restricted  in 
the  sowing  of  wheat,  so  that  the  land  is  frequently 
foul  and  overwrought.  There  is  ahio  in  many 
parts  a  great  want  of  drainage.  The  soil  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  barle}-,  which  is  the  principal 
crop ;  but  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  also  raised. 
Turnips  extensively  cultivated.  Dairy  husbandry 
is,  in  some  districts,  carried  on  upon  a  laige  scale ; 
and  the  sheep  stock  is  supposed  to  exceed  300,000 
head.  There  are  but  few  large  estates,  and  farms 
are  generally  small :  it  is  common  to  grant  leases 
for  7  and  14  years.  Manufactures  and  minerals  of 
no  importance.  Principal  town,  Oxford.  The  co. 
is  divided  into  14  hundreds  and  217  parishes.  It 
sends  9  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  3  for  the  co.,  2 
for  the  city,  and  2  for  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
and  1  each  for  the  bors.  of  Banbury  and  Wood- 
stock. Registered  electors  for  the  co.  5,798  in 
1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  36,034 
inhabited  houses,  and  170,944  inhabitants;  while 
in  1841  it  had  32,165  houses,  and  161,643  inhabi- 
tants. Gross  annual  value  of  real  property  as- 
sessed to  income  tax,  740,022/1  in  1857,  and 
818,9102.  in  1862. 

Oxford,  a  parL  bor.  and  city  of  England,  cap. 
of  the  above  co..  on  the  lefl  baiik  of  the  Isis,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Cherwell,  which  are  both 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  62  m.  WNW.  London 
by  road,  and  63^  ro.  bv  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  city,  27,660  in  i861.  The  city  stands  on 
a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  thickly  planted 
with  trees,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  above-mentioned  rivers:  it  has  an  imposing 
external  appearance  from  whatever  side  it  may  bo 
viewed;  but  more  especially  from  the  adjacent 
high  ^und  on  the  London  and  Abingdon  roads. 
The  Iligh  Street  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
not  only  for  its  width  and  regular  arrangement, 
but  for  the  beauty  and  ma^ificence  of  the  churches 
and  cellmate  edifices  linmg  it  on  both  sides :  the 
towers  of  Magdalen  and  All  Souls'  Colleges,  the 
noble  fronts  of  University  and  Queen's  Colleges, 
and  the  University  Church,  are  its  chief  and  most 
admire<l  features.  Three  other  streets  meet  it  at 
its  W.  end ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Com  Market, 
leads  northward  to  the  airy  suburb  of  St.  Giles's ; 
and  the  second  passes  ^uthward  by  the  town-hall, 
and  the  noble  building  of  Christ  Church,  towards 
Abingdon ;  while  the  third,  called  Queen  Street, 
runs  westward  in  continuation  of  High  Street,  into 
the  low  and  densely  peopled  pars,  of  St,  Ebbe  and 
St,  Thomas.  Parallel  to  and  N.  of  High  Street, 
is  another  fine,  though  not  long  line,  called  Broad 
Street,  in  which  are  Baliol,  Trinity,  and  Exeter 
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(,'<»llof;cs,  the  Ashmoloan  Bru.scum,  Clarerdon 
l:<H)mM,  and  the  Sheldoiiian  Theatre;  and  between 
Ili^li  Street  and  Broad  Street  is  an  oblong  space, 
occupied  by  a  quadrang^tilar  building,  forming  a 
h(»ll«)W  square,  round  which  are  the  academical 
*  j*ch(K»bi,'  the  upi^er  atorie:*  l»eiiig  occupied  by  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  Picture  (iallery.  Between 
tlic  schools  and  St.  Mary's  Church  is  the  Radcliffe 
Library,  a  circular  Grecian  cditice,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  and  contrasting  rather  strangely  with 
the  (lOthic  structures  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
St.  (iiles's  and  Beaumont  Streets  are  lined  with 
substantial  private  dwellings ;  besides  which,  St. 
John's  and  Worcester  Colleges,  and  the  Taylor- 
building,  a  laige  stnicture  of  Corinthian  architec- 
ture, dei»igncd  by  C.  R.  Cockerell,  greatly  contri- 
bute to  the  embellishment  of  this  part  of  Oxford. 

The  other  strecti?  are  mostly  narrow,  irregular, 
and  crooked.  Some  new  strectis  however,  with 
g(Mxl  substantial  houses,  an  entire  new  suburb, 
and  several  hundred  smaller  tenements,  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  60  years,  and  the  city 
has  thus  been  greatly  improved.  The  principal 
thoroughfares  are  well  paved,  cleaned,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  The 
police,  'a  very  efficient  body,  is  regulated  and 
maintained  by  the  university.  The  town-hall  is 
a  long  stone  building,  with  little  pretension  to 
architectural  elegance.  A  com  exchange  was 
erected  in  1862,  and  a  large  and  comn^odious 
M'ssions-house  stands  near  the  old  castle,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  gaol.  The  arrangje- 
nicnts  of  the  co.  prison  are  very  imperfect;  its 
si/e  does  not  admit  of  classiiication  or  solitary  con- 
iinemcnt  to  any  great  extent,  and  hard  labour  is 
only  partially  enforced.  There  is  likewise  a  large 
city  workhouse,  erected  18G2-63.  The  market- 
house  is  a  mcxlem  range  of  buildings,  entered 
fnira  the  High  Street,  and,  with  its  aisles,  arcades, 
and  shops,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments made  in  the  city.  Tlie  Kadcliffe  Infirmary 
erected  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  b^ 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  left  by  Dr.  Kadclifle,  is 
in  the  N.  suburb,  not  far  frr^m  the  obscr\'atoiy, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  foundersi.  It  is 
a  plain  stone  building,  within  a  spacious  enclo- 
sure, cai)able  of  accommodating  l)etwecn  150  and 
200  patients,  besides  medical  officers.  The  other 
principal  edifices,  exclusive  of  those  devoted  to 
))ublic  worship,  arc  the  house  of  industry,  a  large 
structure  near  the  infirmary,  built  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  poor  belonging  to  11  united  pars.,  and 
several  sets  of  almshouses. 

llie  city  is  divided  into  14  pars.,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  The  cathedral  church,  connected 
with  Christ  Church  College,  presents  the  styles  of 
different  ages,  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century: 
it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  measures, 
from  E.  to  W.,  164  ft. ;  the  length  of  the  transepts 
being  102  ft,  and  the  height,  from  the  floor  to  the 
niof,  42  ft  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepta  rises  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire 
146  ft.  in  height.  The  carvings  of  the  choir  are 
very  elaborate,  though  somewhat  heavy ;  and  in 
some  of  the  windows  are  fine  specimens  of  painted 
glass.  Unfortunately  it  is  so  hemmed  in  by  col- 
lege buildings  and  ganlcns,  that  no  view  of  the 
wliolc  can  well  be  obtained.  The  cathedral  esta- 
bli5>hment  is  identical  with  that  of  Christ  Church 
College;  and  the  sum  annually  divided  by  the 
dean  and  eight  canons  amounts  to  12,650/.,  be- 
f^ides  which,  each  has  a  handsome  residence.  St. 
l^Iary's  Church  (used  by  the  university  for  the 
acjidcmical  sermons  and  Bampton  lectures)  is  a 
line  structure,  in  tlie  perpendicular  style,  sur- 
mounted bv  an  elaborately  ornamented  tower  and 
spire,  180  ft.  high.    The  side  towards  the  High 


I  Street,  however,  is  dbifigured  by  an  incongruottt 
I  porch,  with  twisted  columns.  The  interior  is  haiul- 
'  somely  fitted  up.  It  is  likewise  a  fwir.  church,  the 
li\ing  bein^  in  the  gift  of  Oriel  College.  Carfax, 
or  St.  Martin's,  the  corporation  church,  facing  t'le 
W.  end  of  High  Street,  is  an  oblong  stone  buil'l- 
ing,  with  a  low  tower.  All  Sainta,  in  the  Hi^'h 
I  Street,  is  in  the  Grecian  style :  the  roof  is  cntinJy 
;  8upf)orted  on  the  side  walls^  and  the  whole  is  .sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  and  spire:  the  living  is  in 
the  gift  of  Lincoln  College.  St.  PeterV-m-ihe- 
Ea5t,  near  Queen's  College,  is  the  oldest  chuivh  Iq 
Oxford.  Its  original  portions  are  Norman ;  but  it 
has  had  many  introductions  and  alterations,  moj^tly 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  which  have  gn^atly 
altered  its  exterior  appearance.  The  interior  has 
been  restored,  so  as  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
onginal  building:  the  living  is  in  the  gift  of 
Mcrton  College.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  the  juuo- 
tion  of  the  corn-market  with  Broad  Street,  is  m 
the  decorated  style;  it  was  enlarged  in  1841  by 
the  addition  of  a  laiige  aisle  and  lofty  towir, 
erected  by  subscription,  in  commemoration  of  tlic 
martyrs,  Cranmer,  Hooper,  and  Ridley.  The  other 
churches  of  Oxford  deserve  no  particular  do?crii>- 
rion.  llie  Roman  Catholics  have  a  chapel ;  aii'i 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptist:?. 
Most  of  the  churches  have  their  attached  charity 
schools,  besides  which  there  are  Sunday  schixils 
attended  by  great  numbers  of  children  of  both 
sexes.  The  diocesan  national  schools  give  in- 
struction to  about  600  boys  and  300  girls,  and  a 
school  of  industry  is  attended  by  200  girls.  A 
few  schools,  abo,  arc  support«d  bv  dissenter:. 
Most  of  the  parishes  have  considerable  funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  aged  and  sick  poor ;  and  there  are 
diB))ensarie8,  lying-in  charities,  clothing  societies, 
and  provident  clubs,  to  aid  the  numerous  indigent 
persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

llie  glory  of  Oxford  consists  in  its  boildin.?? 
devoted  to  collegiate  education,  which  far  8nr[>a>:ii 
those  of  Cambridge  in  number  and  in  extent  and 
beauty.  Most  of  them  are  built  in  the  style  pecu- 
liar to  the  loth  and  16th  centuries;  bat  a  few, 
as  Queen's  and  Worcester  Colleges,  with  parts  of 
Christ  Church  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  partake 
more  of  the  Grecian  style,  introduced  late  in  the 
17th  century*.  They  are  chiefly  built  in  hollow 
squares,  round  which  are  the  membere*  nx»ros; 
and  the  quadrangles  of  Christ  Church,  All  Souls, 
Magdalen,  New,  and  Brasenose  Colleges  are  vcr>' 
large  and  imposing.  The  chapels,  hiuls,  libraries, 
and  gardens  of  these  establishments  arc  likcwiM* 
extremely  beautiful,  and  there  are  shady  prome- 
nades, such  as  the  Christ  Church  Meadows  and 
Magdalen  Walks,  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 

Oxford  in  a  very  great  degree  depends,  and  has 
during  many  centuries  depended,  for  its  prosperity 
on  the  University.  Till  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Western  nulway,  it  enjoy^  considerable 
advantages  from  being  on  the  great  roads  leading 
northwe^  to  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury,  antl 
westward  to  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  and'South 
Wales.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  coaches  u»cd 
daily  to  pass  through  the  town,  and  its  inns  were 
among  the  largest  m  England ;  but  this  source  o( 
wealth  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  University  the  railway  was,  for 
many  years,  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  city. 
There  are  no  manufactories;  and  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  supply  of  the  aca- 
demic inhab.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  caiial  na- 
vigation by  the  I  sis  to  London,  and  by  the  Oxfonl 
canal  northward,  which  channels  supply  it  with 
coal,  and  all  the  more  bulky  articles  of'domei>tic 
consumption.    It  is  also  themart  for  an  extensive 
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s^cnltaral  district,  and  its  weekly  corn-market  is 
one  of  the  loi^est  in  the  midland  counties. 

The  corporation  of  Oxford  claims  to  exist  by 
prescription,  but  it  has  also  received  many  charters, 
the  lost  of  which  was  granted  in  8  James  I.  It  is 
divided,  according  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
into  5  wards,  and  is  governed  Sy  a  mayor,  9 
aldermen,  and  30  councillors.  Corp.  revenue,  6,595t 
in  18C2,  no  part  of  which  was  derived  from  bor. 
rates.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  by 
the  recorder;  besides  which,  there  is  a  court  of 
hustings,  and  a  county  court.  The  assizes  for  the 
CO.  are  held  here :  the  quarter  sessions  take  place 
on  the  Mondays  after  Jan.  4,  April  6,  June  28, 
and  Oct.  18.  Tlie  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  is  a 
mngistrate  ex  officio  within  the  bor.,  and  exercises 
juriiidiction  over  the  town  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity. The  city  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  J. ;  the  right  of  elec- 
tion down  to  the  Reform  Act  having  been  in  the 
free  burgesses,  becoming  so  by  birth,  apprentice- 
ship, purchase,  or  gift.  The  limits  of  the  bor. 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  in- 
clude with  the  old  bor.  the  par.  of  St  Clement's 
and  a  part  of  Cowley  par.  E.  of  tlic  Cherwell. 
iicg.  electors  of  the  bor.,  2,985  in  18C5,  Oxfonl  is 
likewise  the  election  town  for  the  co.  Market  on 
Wedn.  and  Sat.,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter.  Fairs, 
llklay  3,  Moud.  after  SeptI  1,  and  Thurs.  before 
M  ichaelmas-dav. 

Oxford  (originally  called  Oxnaford,  or  Oxene- 
ford)  lays  claim  to  very  high  antiquity.  It  suf- 
fered much  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  aad 
was  the  residence  of  Canute,  and  of  his  son  Harold 
Ilarefoot.  William  the  Conqueror  stormed  the 
town  in  1067.  Soon  after,  the  castle  (remains  of 
which  are  still  existing)  was  built  by  Robert  de 
Oilgi,  one  of  the  Norman  barons.  Henry  I.  built 
a  palace  here,  which  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
regal  residence  during  several  successive  reigns; 
but  it  was  pulled  down  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses.  Oxford  had  a  share  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  a  council  held  in  it  in  1154.  The 
history  of  the  dty  is  henceforward  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  university,  which  now 
began  to  attain  a  high  celebrity.  Hot  disputes 
on  points  of  scholastic  doctrine  prevailed  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  ami  Edward  III.,  and  in 
t)io  middle  of  the  14th  century  a  large  body  of 
the  students  removed  to  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Pesdlence  at  the  same  time  made  great 
ravages;  the  city  was  almost  deserted,  and  the 
university  all  but  ruined.  The  introduction  of 
tlio  doctnnes  of  Wycliffe,  at  the  close  of  the  14th 
century",  occasioned  a  great  commotion  in  the 
academic  Ixxly;  tlie  city  suffered  much  during 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Oxford  was  again 
visited  bv  plague  in  the  rei^pi  of  Henry  VII. 
The  trouBles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  spo- 
liation of  the  academic  houses  by  Henry  YIIL, 
drove  many  of  the  students  from  their  habita- 
tions; but  that  monarch  may  be  said  to  have 
resuscitated  the  university  by  the  establishment 
of  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  as  well  as  by 
the  foundation  of  professorships  for  the  learned 
faculties.  The  forms  of  popery  were  restored 
under  Queen  Mar>',  and  dunngthis  period  Ox- 
ford acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  the 
martyrdoms  of  the  three  great  reformers,  Cran- 
mer,  Kidley,  and  Latimer,  in  1555-^6.  In  the 
followuig  reigns  the  city  and  university  gradually 
recovered  from  their  previous  depression,  and  the 
latter  received  from  James  I.  and  Cliarles  I.  many 
important  privileges,  Oxford  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  royalists  during  tlie  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  who  made  it  his  head-quarters  after 
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the  battle  of  Ed^ehill.  For  a  lengthened  period 
after  the  Revolution,  Oxford  was  attached  to  the 
party  of  the  Jacobites ;  and,  since  the  accession  of 
George  III.  down  to  tlie  present  time,  the  uni- 
versity has,  speaking  generally,  supported  what 
are  called  high  church  and  high  tory  principles. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY  OF).  This  cele- 
brated university  lays  claim  to  very  high  anti- 
quity, but  its  exact  origin  is  unknown.  Tradition 
has  assigned  its  foundation  to  King  Alfred,  about 
the  year  890,  and  University  College  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  nucleus  round  which,  in  the 
course  of  nine  centuries,  have  been  formed  the 
present  assemblage  of  colleges  and  halls.  Ox- 
ford was  known  as  a  school  of  ancient  learning 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
for  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  says  of  himself, 
that  *  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Oxford,  where  he 
made  greater  progress  in  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  rhetoric  of  Ci- 
cero.' (See  Couringius  de  Antiq.  Academ.  Diss., 
iiu  ch.  7.)  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  II., 
Oxford  appears  to  have  comprised  a  theological 
school  of  some  note,  and  civil  law  was  studied  in 
it  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
about  which  time  doctors  both  of  divinity  and 
law  were  first  created ;  but  it  is  not  designated 
as  an  university  till  the  3rd  John,  1201,  which  is 
of  earlier  date  than  the  application  of  the  terra 
either  to  Paris  or  Cambridge.  The  earliest  charter 
was  granted  by  John,  and  its  privileges  were  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  subsequent  monarchs,  the 
act  by  which  it  was  created  a  corporate  body,  by 
the  style  or  title  of  *  ^he  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,*  having 
been  passed  in  the  13th  Elizabeth,  1570.  The 
statutes,  however,  by  which  the  university  was 
long  either  nominally  or  really  governed,  were 
drawn  up  during  the  chancellorship  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  received  the  sanction  of  Charles  I.  in 
1636.  (Ant,  J^Wood's  Antiq.  of  Oxf.,  transL  by 
Gutch,  iU  403.)  The  university  was  sanctioned, 
also,  by  papal  authority,  and  Oxford  is  mentioned 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.  (a.d,  1311), 
with  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca. 

CoU^ate  foundations  date  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  University,  Baliol,  Merton,  and  Oriel 
Colleges  were  founded  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  number  of  cottegeg  or  endowed 
establishments,  however,  was  for  some  centuries 
small,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  haJh  or  mit^, 
in  which  the  students  lived,  chiefly  at  their  own 
expense,  uuder  the  supervision  of  a  tutor  or  prin- 
cipal. For  the  establishment  of  these  halls,  of 
which  there  were  about  300  in  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  the  agreeinent  of  a  number  of  students  to 
form  themselves  into  a  society,  under  a  doctor 
or  master  of  their  own  choice,  for  the  chancellor 
could  not  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  establishment. 
Pestilence,  civil  war,  the  decluie  of  the  scholastic 
phUosophyi^and  other  causes,  led  to  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  students,  in  conseauence  of 
which,  also,  the  halls  decreased  in  numner.  The 
Reformation  still  further  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
students,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  university  was  almost  entirely  deserted, 
and  the  halls  fell  to  decay ;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  to  the  secular  colleges  a  preponderating 
weight,  and  allowe<l  them  so  to  extend  their  cir- 
cuit, and  increase  their  numbers,  that  they  were 
subsequently  able  to  comprise  within  their  walls 
nearly  the  whole  academical  population,  though, 
previously  to  the  15th  eenturj',  these  endowed 
establishments  appear  to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  ad- 
mitted independent  members.    In  1546,  the  num- 
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ber  of  halls  had  fallen  to  only  eighty  and  Antony 
AV^ood  states  that  in  1551  the  ancient  halls  woe 
'  either  laid  waste,  or  had  become  the  receptacles 
of  poor  religious  people,  turned  out  of  theur  clois- 
ters.' Many  of  these  buildings  were  purchased 
by  the  coUcges,  which  were  thus  considerably 
extended,  and  began  to  provide  for  the  ac(x>n3- 
modation  of  members  not  on  the  foundation.  Six 
colleges  were  founded  in  the  16th  century*,  chietly 
on  the  sites  of  old  halls  or  deserted  houses. 
After  this  period,  one  fresh  college  (Wadham) 
was  founded,  and  three  out  of  the  eight  sur- 
viving halls  (namely,  Broadgates,  Gloucester,  and 
Ilert  Halls)  were  changed,  by  endowment,  into 
Pembroke,  Worcester,  and  Hertford  Colleges,  of 
which,  however,  the  last  is  now  extinct.  The 
Karl  of  Leice.ster,  chancellor  of  Oxford  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  obtained  from  the  imi ver- 
sify the  privilege  of  nominating  the  principals  of 
the  halls,  and  this  right,  which  was,  in  enect,  a 
veto  on  the  institution  of  new  halls,  was  vested 
by  statute  in  his  successors.  Of  the  five  still 
existing  halls,  Magdalen  and  St,  Mary's  are  the 
best  attended  by  students,  and  they  are  the  onl^ 
examples  in  the  country'  of  unendowed  academi- 
cal houses,  for  the  establishments  called  halb 
at  Cambridge  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  col- 
leges. In  uie  15th  century  an  enactment  was 
made  compelling  all  students  to  become  members 
of  some  college  or  hall ;  and  by  the  regulations  of 
Leicester  (which  were  confirmed  by  Laud),  it  was 
made  necessary  for  them  to  enter  under  a  par- 
ticular resident  tutor.  The  business  of  instruc- 
tion was  originally  carried  on  by  the  doctors  and 
masters  of  arts  (all  of  whom  had  the  liberty  of 
teaching),  or  else  by  the  salaried  professors  of 
tlie  university.  The  tutor,  therefore,  was  at  first 
rather  a  moral  guardian  than  a  professed  teacher, 
and  his  duties  did  not  consist  in  teaching  the 
sciences  constituting  the  irivium  and  quadrivium, 
but  in  imbuing  his  pupils  with  good  principles, 
instructing  them  in  the  rudiments  of  religion, 
especially  in  the  doctrines  of  the  39  articles,  and 
makmg  them  conform  generally  to  the  statutory 
regulations  of  the  university.  These  duties  the 
tutor  still  performs,  but  he  has,  also,  become  an 
acknowledged  teacher,  giving  daily  instruction 
in  language  and  science  to  those  under  his  chaige ; 
and  bye-statutes,  enacted  at  different  times,  have 
rendered  an  attendance  on  the  professors'  lectures 
merely  optional,  and  wholly  unnecessary  either 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  university  degrees,  or 
for  a  participation  in  academical  honours.  In- 
deed, only  a  minority  of  the  professors  now  give 
lectures,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  receive  little  atten- 
tion from  the  great  body  of  students. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  all  or  most  of  the 
colleges  and  halls  are  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 
Christ  Church,  New  College,  All  Souls,  Magdalen, 
and  Queen's  Colleges  are  very  large,  comprising 
several  quadrangles,  and  lay  claim  to  considerable 
architectural  elegance.  The  libraries  and  dining- 
haUs  of  these  establishments  are  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  rooms  within  the  coUeges  are  capable  of 
accommodating  several  hundr^  students.  Ox- 
fonl,  indeed,  from  the  great  number  of  its  fine 
academic  buildings,  has  a  very  imposing  appear- 
ance when  seen  either  near  or  at  a  distance,  and 
it  has  been  not  inappropriately  called  a  city  of 
palaces,  vying  in  external  and  internal  beauty 
with  the  finest  cities. 

Each  college,  as  in  Cambridge,  is  governed  by 
its  own  statutes ;  and  its  principal  or  head  must, 
in  most  cases,  be  in  orders,  as  a  living  commonly 
forms  the  chief  part  of  his  Bolatium,  The  direction 
of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  principal  and  senior 
fellows  (technically  colled  the  umority) ;  but  in 


mattexB  affecting  discipline  the  prindpil  is  the 
supreme  arbiter,  and  he  appoints  the  d^ns  tad 
tutors,  who  ate  immediately  responable  to  him  t\>r 
the  conduct  of  the  members  in  ttatu  pu^Eiari 
The  fellowships  and  scholarships  were  fonDerlr 
mostly  reserved  for  the  natives  of  certain  tovni 
and  counties,  or  for  those  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  certain  schools ;  so  that  birth  or  intestst, 
more  than  any  positive  aroonnt  of  scholanbip, 
procured  the  candidate's  election.     But  a  gn-at 
change  was  made  by  a  recent  statute  (17  and  18 
Vict),  by  which  the  fellowships  and  schoUr^hips 
have  been  either  wholly  or  in  part  thrown  open  to 
general  competition,  and  the  candidates  for  these 
usually  comprise  the  most  promising  students  </ 
the  University.    Most  of  the  colleges  have  ea-Ai- 
bitionertj  or  studoits,  receiving  annual  allowances 
from  charities  held  in  trust  bv  the  fellows,  by  dty 
companies,  trustees  of  schools,  and  other  bodi«s: 
and  at  Christ  Church  there  are  Bervitar^  an  inferit^r 
class  of  students,  somewhat  resembling  the  usan 
of  Cambridge. 

Before  the  year  1855,  no  person  could  be  a  rorai- 
ber  of  the  University  who  had  not  his  name  Ji\*yu 
the  books  of  some  college  or  academical  halL  Thi« 
restriction  was  done  away  with  by  t^ '  OxA'H 
University  Act'  of  1854,  by  which  members  uf 
convocation  were  permitted,  under  certain  co> 
ditions,  to  open  private  halls  for  the  receptioo  (f 
students.  But  very  few  have  hitherto  ayailed 
themselves  of  the  permission. 

ITie  corporation  of  every  college  except  two^ 
comprises  a  head,  fellows  and  scholars  in  various 
numbers,  and  a  few  other  members,  whose  nom- 
bers,  offices,  and  titles  differ  in  different  8odetic«. 
All  these  are  members  of  the  foundation,  and  w- 
ceive  stipends  from  the  corporate  revenakb  The 
two  exceptions  are  All  Souls  and  Christ  Chun  h. 
At  All  Souls  there  are  no  scholarv;  at  diri^t 
Church,  which  is  a  cathedral  establishnient  sj 
well  as  an  academical  institution,  there  is,  ^^- 
sides  the  dean,  a  capitular  body  of  canons,  whik 
those  who  answer  in  some  respects  to  feUims  sod 
scholars  are  called  senior  and  iunior  stwieo^ 
At  Mertou  the  scholars  are  called  postmasters, 
at  Magdalen  demies  (in  Latin  Semi^SodL) 

The  heads  of  colleges  have  not  all  the  nine 
title.  The  title  is  '  Master'  at  Univenity,  BaUiol, 
and  Pembroke  Colleges;  'Warden'  at  Men^cu 
New  College,  All  Souls,  and  Wadham ;  *  Rectur' 
at  Exeter  and  Lincoln ;  '  Provost '  at  Ontl, 
Queen's,  and  Worcester;  *  President'  at  Hs^- 
dalcn,  Corpus  Christi,  Trinity,  and  St.  Johns; 
'  Principal '  at  Brasenose  and  Jesus ;  and  <  Dean* 
at  Christ  Church. 

Ihe  head  and  fellows  in  every  collie  are  the 
governing  body,  except  at  Christ  Chonki,  where 
the  dean  and  canons  are  paramotint.  DtsdpliM 
over  the  junior  membos  of  each  society  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  head,  his  vicegerent,  and  certain 
officers  of  the  college,  who  are  conunonly  tp- 
pointed  from  the  fdlows.  Very  mxe  offcDcts 
are  dealt  with  by  the  head  and  YeUows  oooteaed 
in  a  solemn  meeting. 

In  almost  every  college  the  head  is  elected 
by  the  fellows.  But  the  dean  of  Christ  Cburtfa 
is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  provost  d 
Worcester  by  the  chancellor  of  the  nniversity. 
Headships  are  tenable  for  life. 

Fellows  and  scholars  are  mostly  elected  by  the 
head  and  fellows,  or  b^  the  head  and  oart^ 
fellows,  after  a  competitive  examination.  Fel- 
lowships, with  very  tew  exceptions^  are  raated 
by  marriage  and  by  ecclesiastical  prefenncot  tv 
accession  to  property  of  a  certain  amount.  Other- 
wise they  are  tenable  for  life.  ScholarsbxpR. 
since  the  O^tford  Univeisity  Act  of  1«M  (17 
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and  18  Vict  c.  81),  are  generally  tenable  for  fire 
years  only. 

There  are  at  Oxford  four  terms  in  each  year, 
two  of  which  (Michaelmas  and  Hilary  terms) 
last  nine,  and  two  others  (Easter  and  Trinity 
terras)  last  from  three  to  four  weeks  each.    By 
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htatuce,  however,  the  two  first  meutionoU  terras 
may  be  kept  by  six  weeks'  residence,  and  tlie  two 
latter  bv  three  weeks  each  ;  though  by  those  who 
have  taken  the  first  degree  in  arts,  or  have  passed 
the  examination  for  that  degree  (liaving  pre- 
viously resided  12  terms),  any  term  may  be  kept 
by  a  residence  of  three  weeks.  Twelve  terms, 
occnfiying  the  same  time  as  the  twelve  terms  at 
i  'ambVidge,  are  retjuired  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
fntm  all,  except  the  sons  of  British  and  Irish 
{leors,  baronets,  knights,  and  their  sons.  All 
sucli  student*,  if  matriculated  as  tuch,  and  not 
on  the  fuiradation  of  any  college,  may  be  admitted 
to  a  degree  after  eight  terms'  residence.  The 
examinations  for  this,  the  lowest  degree,  are  con- 
ducted in  a  large  9<}uare  building,  known  as  ^  the 
k;1ioo1s,'  and  consist  of  two  trials,  the  first,  or 
preliminary  examination,  called  the  little-goy  or 
TcgponmoMf  and  tiie  second  the  examination  for 
the  B.  A.  degree,  both  under  masters  of  arts  ap- 
TM  tin  ted  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors. 
There  are  seven  public  examiners  of  candidates 
for  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  three  examiners,  or 
masters  as  they  are  called,  of  the  little-go  schoola. 
The  little-go  examination,  which  commonly  takes 
place  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  term  from 
matriculation,  comprises  a  mere  grammatical 
and  elementary  examination,  offering  few  impedi- 
ments except  to  the  dullest  or  idlest  students. 
To  have  failed  in  this  examination  is,  in  Oxford 
phraseology,  said  to  have  been  plucked  \  and  three 
successive  failures  are  considered  as  tantamount 
to  a  disoualification  from  further  university  pur- 
suits. Ihe  next  examination,  or  that  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.,  is  the  last  to  which  the  student  is 
subject  during  his  probationary  residence:  the 
lowest  acquirements  for  the  degree  comprise  a 
knowledge  of  the  mdimeiits  of  religion,  sacred 
history,  the  doctrines  of  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
the  hunt  hunundorety  including,  at  least,  two 
works  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek  authors  ('usually 
llenxlotus  or  Thu<^dides,  with  a  few  Greek  plays, 
and  portions  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  with  Viigil  or 
Horace,)  with  a  fair  knowledge  either  of  Aldrich's 
I^gic  or  Euclid's  Elements.  For  honoms,  how- 
ever, a  very  extended  course  of  reading  is  neces- 
ary;  and  the  amount  of  historical  and  meta- 
physical knowledge  requisite  for  the  honourable 
dLntinction  of  a  Jirst-ckuu  man  is  so  great  as  to 
require  intense  labour  during  the  three  years'  pro- 
bation. The  highest  mathematical  degrees,  how- 
ever, may  be  generally  obtained  by  persons  of 
lc»s  attainments  thxm  the  wranglers  of  Cambridge. 
A  few  of  the  students  aim  at  distinction  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics;  and  there  are  occa- 
sional instances  of  men  having  attained  a  double 
jirst-clasSf  the  highest  honour  the  University  can 
bestow. 

The  annual  prizes  of  the  University,  which  are 
subjects  of  consid^able  competition  among  those 
in  statu  pupillarif  comprise  three  of  20/.  each, 
given  by  the  chancellor  for  the  best  compositions 
111  Latin  verse,  Latin  prose,  and  English  prose ; 
the  first  being  confined  to  under-graduates,  and 
the  others  to  those  who  have  exceeded  four,  but 
not  completed  seven  years.  Sir  Roger  Newdigate, 
in  1808,  left  property  for  an  annual  prize  for  Eng- 
lish verses  on  audent  sculpture,  painting,  or  archi- 
tecture, confined  to  under-graduates;  a  prize  of 
20  guineas  was  founded,  in  1825,  by  Dr.  Ellerton, 
for  the  best  English  essay,  by  bachelon  of  arts, 


on  the  doctrine  or  daties  of  religion;  and  two 
other  theological  prizes  of  30/.  each  were  founded 
by  Mrs.  Denyer,  in  1836,  for  the  best  discourses 
written  on  selected  subjects  by  clerical  members 
of  the  University  under  the  standing  of  10  years. 
Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  the  *  Arnold 
Historical  Essay'  prize,  established  1850;  the 
*  Stanhope  Historical  Essay'  prize,  established 
1855;  two  *  (Jai^jford '  prizes,  for  Greek  compo- 
sition, established  1856;  and  the  'Johnson  Me- 
morial' prize,  established  18G2.  The  principal 
university  scholarships  are  the  Vinerian  scholar- 
ship and  fellowship;  five  Craven  scholarships 
for  under-graduates;  four  scholarships  of  30/.  a 
year  each,  eiit4ibllHhe<l  by  Dean  Ireland,  and  tena- 
ble for  four  years ;  the  Boden  scholarships  for  the 
encouragement  of  Sanscrit  literature;  three  ma- 
thematical Bcholarshi{is  founded  in  1831;  the 
Kennicott  scholarships  for  proficients  in  the 
Hebrew  language;  the  Eldon  law  scholarship; 
the  Pusej^  and  Ellerton  scholarships;  the  Taylor 
scholarship,  for  modem  languages,  establisheil  in 
1857 ;  anit  the  Denver  and  Johnson  scholarshijis, 
established  1863.  ^fhese  prizes  and  scholarships 
are  contested  for  with  great  spirit.,  and  the  holders 
of  them  are  usually  among  the  ablest  of  those  in 
statu  pupillari,  Ihe  prize  compositions  are  in 
most  cases  recited  in  the  Academical  or  Sheldon 
theatre,  at  the  Commemoration  or  Act  held  in 
Trinity  Term  for  conferring  honorary  degrees. 
After  the  degree  of  B.  A.  has  been  taken,  there 
are  no  further  examinations  except  for  degrees 
in  medicine;  but  certain  exercises,  now  merely 
nominal,  are  performed  in  the  schools,  and  the 
candidate  must  have  had  his  name  on  the  books 
of  some  college  or  hall  for  a  certain  number  of 
terms,  during  some  of  which  also  he  must  reside 
in  OxfonL  Subjoined  is  a  summary  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  hooka  of  the  various  colleges  and  halls 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  term  in  1866 :— 


Mmnben  of 

Kdnbvnoo 

GOLLSOBS 

Um  Books 
117 

All  Souls     . 

101 

Balliol . 

236 

387 

Bnisenose    .       . 

298 

465 

Christ  Church     . 

fi78 

973 

Corpus  ChrlBti    . 

134 

318 

Exeter . 

379 

637 

Jesus    . 

89 

185 

Lincoln        • 

137 

215 

Magilalen    . 

166 

361 

Merton        • 

134 

214 

Now     . 

123 

213 

Oriel     . 

318 

418 

Fcmbroko    . 

149 

270 

Queen's 

165 

814' 

St.  John's    . 

268 

375 

Trinity 

230 

343 

University  .        • 

197 

318 

Wadhun      . 

199 

336 

Worcester    . 

180 

318 

IlATJil. 

Vagdalen     . 

167 

271 

New  Inn 

17 

46 

SL  Alban     . 

10 

47 

St.  Edmund 

41 

75 

St.  Mary      . 

44 

103 

Privats  Hall. 

Char&ley's    . 
Total      . 

1 

7 

4,236 

7,124 

As  several  members  of  the  University  have  their 
names  on  the  tx>ok8  of  more  than  one  society,  the  totals 
are  above  the  truth  by  25  or  30. 

There  were  Matricnlations  in  the  year  1865   .  624 
Degrees  conferred,  of  Masters  of  Arts,  in  the 

year  1865 343 

Do.  do.  of  Bachelors  of  Arts,  in  the  year  1865  297 
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The  expenses  of  academical  residence  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  taste  and  habit^}  of  the 
Ktudcnt;  but  alx)at  200t  a  year  may  be  assumed 
as  tlie  average  outgoings  of  the  more  economical 
commoners,  and  an  additional  expense  of  50/1  a 
year  is  incofred  by  those  who  engage  the  services 
of  a  private  tutor.  The  payments  to  the  college  for 
living  and  tuition  are  usually  called  batteUj  and 
in  the  case  of  commoners  range  from  70/.  to  90^ 
a  year;  but  thase  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen- 
commoners  arc  on  a  much  higher  scale,  and  their 
annual  expenses  are  consequently  much  greater. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  govenietl  bv  the 
Corjnt*  atatuiorum,  drawn  up  by  Archbisho])  Laud, 
m<xli(ied  by  the  *  Oxford  University  Act*  of  1854. 
The  highest  officer  is  the  chancellor,  anciently 
elected  for  three  years,  but  since  1434  for  life. 
This  office,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  high 
steward  or  seneschal,  is  little  more  than  an  ho- 
nurar}'  dignity  conferred  on  some  distinguished 
nobleman;  and  the  chancellor's  duties  are  ordi- 
narily performed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is,  in 
factj'the  supreme  executive  and  judicial  authonty 
resident  in  the  univcrHity.  He  Ls  annually  Belecte<l 
by  the  chancellor  from  the  heads  of  houses,  and 
n|«[)n>ved  by  convocation;  but  in  practice  the  office 
is  iield  for  4  years,  and  4  deputies  are  ap[)ointed, 
called 'pro-vice-chanccUors,  to  take  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  case  of  the  vice-chancellor's  absence 
or  illness.  The  proctors  (two  masters  of  arts,  of  at 
least  4  and  not  more  than  15  yeare'  standing)  are 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  and  discipline  of  the 
university ;  they  rank  next  to  the  vice-chancellor, 
and  have  an  extensive  police  jurisdiction  over  the 
town.  They  are  assisted  in  their  duties  by  four 
pro-proctors,  and  have  at  their  command  a  laige 
constabulary  force.  They  are  annually  nominated 
by  the  colleges,  each  college  taking  its  turn,  ac- 
c(>rding  to  a  cycle  fixed  by  the  statutes.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  university,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
is  transacted  by  the  doctors  and  masters  at  large, 
in  two  distinct  assemblies,  called  congrfgation  and 
convocation,  to  which  the  act  of  1H54  added  two 
other  bodies,  the  Hebdomadal  Council^  and  the 
Congregation  of  the  Univertitg,  The  ancient /Tcmse 
of  Congregation  consists  of  n^nts  either  nece^ 
ssary  or  o^  placitum,  including  resident  doctors, 
heads  of  houses,  professors  and  tutors  of  colleges, 
its  business  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  granting 
of  degrees  and  dispensations :  the  vice-chancellor 
lias  a  negative  on  its  proceedings,  and  the  proctors 
conjointhj  have  the  same  privilege.  Convocation 
is  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  university,  com- 
]>ri.>ting  all  doctors  and  masters  resident  or  not, 
wh({se  names  are  on  the  books  of  a  college  or  hall ; 
and  its  business  is  unlimited,  extending  to  all 
subjects  afl'cc-ting  the  credit,  interest,  and  welfare 
of  the  cor|K)ratc  body.  The  statutes,  however, 
cannot  be  altered,  nor  any  new  laws  be  enacted, 
before  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  hcbdo- 
tnadal  council  of  the  vice-chancellor,  proctors,  and 
heads  of  houses,  who,  if  they  approve  of  the  mea- 
sure, draw  up  the  terms  in  which  it  must  be  pro- 
mulgated in  convocation. 

The  public  professorships  of  Oxford  are  of  2 
clas.«es,  those  established  by  royal  foundation,  and 
those  supported  bv  private  endo'^vment.  The  regius- 
jirofcssorships  of  divinity,  civil  law,  medicine, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  were  founded  by  Henry  Vlll., 
and  canonries  in  Christ  Church  cathedral  are  at- 
tached to  the  chairs  of  divinity  and  Hebrew. 
(Jeorge  I.  also  founded  a  regius-professorship  of 
modem  history  in  1724,  which  was  confirmed  by 
(leoige  II.  in  1728.  There  is  also,  as  at  Cam- 
briilge,  a  Margaret-professor  of  divinity.  The  prin- 
cipal other  profe5sorHhi|>s  are  those  of  natural 
philosophy,  founded  by  ISir  W.  Sedlcy,  in  1618 ;  of 
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geometry  and  astronomy,  established  by  Sir  H. 
Sa^Tle ;  of  moral  philosophy,  by  Dr.  \Vhite,  in 
1621 ;  of  ancient  history,  by  W.  (3amden,  in  16^; 
of  anatomy,    in  1G26;  of  Arabic,  by  ^chUslKip 
Land,  in  1636 ;  of  botany,  in  1632 ;  of  poetiy,  in 
1708 ;  of  Anglo-Saxon,'in  1750 ;  ojf  common  Uv, 
by  Chas.  Viner,  in  1755;  of  clinical  medicbe  n 
1772 ;  of  anatomy,  practice  of  medicine,  and  ciic- 
mistry,  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  in  1803;  of  political  eo^ 
nomy,  in  1835^  of  Sanscrit,  by  Colonel  Boiif:i. 
in   1830;  of  international  law,  in   1854;  and  of 
zoology,  established  in  1861.    There  are  also  kc- 
tureslups  or  readerships  of  Arabic,  anatomy,  ex- 
perimental phil(»ophy,  mineralogy,  and  geo^ft^. 
The  lectures  are  dekvered  either  in  the  pabii:: 
schools,  or  m  the  Taylor  Institution,  erected  frotn 
funds  provided  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr. 
Michael  An|;elo  Taylor. 

The  pubhc  orator,  who  drivers  the  Oeweian 
oration  alternately  with  the  profesaor  of  poetry,  is 
chosen  by  convocation ;  and  his  offi<x  is  to  write 
public  letters  and  make  addresses  on  grand  ooca* 
sions  in  the  name  of  the  University.  The  axrhive* 
are  kept  by  a  re^strar,  elected  also  by  ooimii  v 
tion :  tills  office  was  first  established  in  1634.  Th.» 
Clarendon  press  is  superintended  by  delegates,  uf 
whom  the  vice-chancellor  and  proctcn^  form  3  es 
officio :  the  rest  are  heads  of  houses.  The  f>nf^i:t 
building,  opened  in  1829,  is  of  great  extent,  tbe 
bible  dei^artment  b  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  the 
editions  of  classical  and  other  works  printed  at  this 
establishment  are  celebrated  both  wi  beauty  aitii 
accuracy.  The  Bodleian  library,  founded  by  >ir 
Tliomas  Bodley,  is  the  property  of  the  umv«5»iiy, 
and  its  affairs  are  regulated  by  tlie  vice-chancelli'T. 
proctors,  and  the  five  regit  profesiort,  its  oSiccr* 
being  a  librarian,  2  under-hbrariansL  andsrv-(-n« 
assistants.  It  has  received  many  valuable  a  J .  - 
tions  from  the  libraries  of  Selden,  Archbishop  Lai.>U 
Bishop  Tanner,  Browne,  Willis,  Heame,  GMurh. 
and  Malone :  and  it  now  comprises,  exclusive  <•:' 
about  300,000  printed  books,  a  great  number  «i' 
valuable  MSS.  It  ia  entitled,  alsoi,  to  a  oufiv  uf 
all  new  works  published  in  the  United  Kinf^jm. 
The  former  KadcUffe  library,  founded  by  Dc  Rsi'.- 
cliffe,  1718,  and  erected  at  an  expenae  of  40,0iliti. 
is  at  present  used  as  a  reading-room  in  coimeeti<a 
with  the  Bodleian.  The  books  in  this  ooUecttc 
are  principally  on  medicine  and  natural  lustiry. 
An  obser\'ator)'  was  erected  in  1772,  out  of  tb«» 
funds  left  by  the  same  munificent  individual;  u  d 
the  obsen'er  (commonly  the  SaWlian  profeN^.r  >tf 
astronomy)  is  appointed  by  the  RaddiHe  trtt>tt«7. 
The  Ashmolean  Museum  was  built  in  ItVCv.  Pr 
the  accommodation  of  a  rich  collection  of  natnTol 
objects  and  articles  of  virth,  brought  together  1} 
Elias  Ashmole.  The  collection  tiere  is  sa{f  k^ 
mented  by  the  more  recent  one  of  the  Univeisirv 
Museum.  The  foundation  atone  of  the  latter  e-f'- 
fice  was  laid  in  1855,  and  it  was  opened  in  1  *<«'•"• 
It  contains  lecture  rooms,  work  rooms,  labcciton^ 
and  numerous  models  and  aids  f<»>  the  study  vf 
natural  science. 

The  University  of  Oxford  received,  in  1600.  ili' 
privilege  of  seniUng  2  representadves  to  the  IL  i<( 
C:  the  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  n-v- 
chancellor,  doctors,  and  other  members  o{  coau- 
cation,  of  whom  there  were  3,755  at  the  ckctk^a 
of  1865. 

OXUS  ^called  by  the  natives  Amoo  or  Jinoux'. 
a  river  of  Central  Asia,  flowing  westward  thn  &:ii 
the  territories  of  Budukshan,  Kunduz,  Boii^han^ 
and  Khiva,  into  the  Aral  Sea,  and  ext«4)din^  t'c- 
tween  long.  58*^  and  74^  E. :  estimatetl  Iru^K 
1,300  m.  This  great  river  was,  in  IJCJ-^,  tr»or>l  li' 
to  its  source  by  Lieut.  Wo«^I,  who  8<<opffaioeki  ii-  < 
it  ri<ies  in  the  mountaiu  lalie  of  Slr-i-kol,  Tit  bis 
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the  difltrictof  Pamir,  lat  87°  27'  N.,  long.  12P  40' E., 
at  an  elevation  of  15,600  ft.  above  Uie  sea.  (Wood's 
Journej  to  the  Oxus,  p.  354.)    Its  coarse  hence  is 
SW.  for  about  70  m.  to  Lanfl%r  Kish,  where  it 
turns  westward.     In  long.  71^  40'  it  passes  the 
ruby  mines  of  Budukshan,  near  the  town  of  Isk- 
hasm,  and  is  deflected  northward  by  a  laige  offset 
of  the  western  Himalaya  chain.    After  another 
turn  southward,  its   oourse  is  pretty  regularly 
WNW.  through  extensive  plains,  and  at  the  point 
where  Sir  A.  Bumes  crossed  it  on  his  way  to 
Bokhara,  he  found  it  to  be  upwaxds  of  600  yards 
in  width,  about  20  ft.  in  depth,  with  muddy  waters 
and  a  current  of  about  8^  m.  an  hour,  and  from 
Khaijoo  downwards,  for  300  m.,  it  is  made  avail- 
able   for   oommerrial   communication.    (Bumes' 
Travels,  ii  214,  and  Geog.  Journal,  iv.  309.)    The 
ri%'er  passes  about  20  m.  NE.  ELhiva,  which  is 
situated  in  a  verdant  plain,  irrigated  bv  numerous 
canals  supplied  from  its  waters.    It  forms  at  its 
mouth  a  pretty  extensive  delta,  the  apex  of  which 
is  about  50  m.  from  its  principal  and  only  navi- 
gable embouchure  in  the  Aral  Sea,  the  breadth  of 
coast  from  the  W.  to  the  £.  mouth  bein^  about  45 
m.    The  Oxus  has  numerous  tributaries,  few  of 
which,  however,  have  been  satisfactorily  explored. 
A  large  river,  called  the  Kokcha,  rises  in  the 
Hindoo-Roosh,  near  the  celebrated   lapis-lazuli 
mines  of  Budukshan,  and  flowing  N  W.,  joins  it  at 
Kilapack  on  the  S.  bank.    About  75  m.  lower  its 
waters  are  further  an^ented  by  the  Ghori,  an 
important  stream  rismg  in  the  Hindoo-Koofh, 
near  the  celebrated  pass  of  Bamian,  and  having  a 
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general  direction  northward,  passing  in  its  course 
the  large  cities  of  Ghori  and  Kunduss.  The  only 
other  ^uent  explored  bv  Europeans  is  the  Kulm, 
lo\ian^  the  Oxus  on  its  S.  side,  about  30  m.  below 
the  tributary  last  mentioned.  Several  tributaries 
flow  in  from  the  N.  bank,  bringing  considerable 
volumes  of  water;  but  their  extent  is  almost 
wholly  unknown.  The  Oxus  begins  to  rise  in  April, 
and  renuiins  full  till  July,  when  it  again  falls. 
When  at  its  height  it  inundates  the  plain  on  either 
side,  but  especially  on  the  right  bank,  the  extent 
of  the  floods  being  marked  by  a  belt  of  sedge  and 
weeds,  and  by  a  thick  jungle  of  dwarf  trees  and 
brushwood. 

The  Oxus,  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  Ar- 
axes  mentioned  bv  Herodotus  as  flowing  through 
the  territories  of  the  Maseagette  (i  201  -205,  iv.  11), 
was  supposed  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  fall  into 
the  Caspian ;  and  the  traces  of  a  valley,  nearly  re- 
sembling the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  have  induced  some 
modem  geographers  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  in 
the  course  of  ages  the  Oxus  formed  for  itself  a 
new  channel,  running  into  the  Aral  Sea.  But, 
however  confused  our  information  respecting  this 
river,  it  undoubtedly  formed  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  more  civilised  and  settled  nations  of  W. 
Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartary.  The 
Oxus  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  territories 
subdued  by  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  used,  at  a  very  early  period,  as  a 
channel  for  commercial  intercourse  between  India 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine. 
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PACIFIC  OCEAN  (THE),  a  vast  expanse  of 
water,  extendin^^  between  Asia  and  America 
(sometimes,  though  improperly,  called  the  South 
Sea),  and  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Its  extreme  S.  limit  is  the  Antarctic 
circle,  from  which  it  stretches  northward  through 
132  degrees  of  lat.  to  Behring's  Strait,  which 
sepiarate  it  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  measured  along  the  equa- 
tor, is  about  10,100  m.  Ita  shape  is  very  irr^^- 
lar;  but  it  becomes  gradually  narrower,  as  it 
extends  northward,  till  at  length  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
schatka  has  a  breadth  of  only  170  m.  The  Ameri- 
can coast  is  pretty  uniform,  though  high  and  bold, 
presenting  the  long  range  of  the  Andes  close  down 
to  the  shore.  Its  chief  indentations  are  the  Gulf 
of  California  and  Bay  of  Panama  *,  besides  which, 
at  the  N.  and  S.  extremities,  it  is  broken  and 
nigged,  forming  numerous  islands  and  flords,  simi- 
lar to  th(we  of  other  high  latitudes.  The  coast- 
line of  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  irregu- 
lar, formed  into  deep  bays,  and  subdivided  l)y 
groups  of  islands  into  separate  gulfs  or  seas,  as 
the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  separating  Kamtschatka  from 
Siberia,  the  channel  of  Tartary  dividing  Saghalien 
from  the  main  land,  and  the  Yellow  Sea  separating 
the  peninsula  of  Corea  from  China ;  besides  which 
numerous  straits  are  formed  between  the  islands 
of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  as  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
between  Sumatra  and  Java ;  the  Straits  of  Macas- 
sar, between  Borneo  and  Celebes ;  Torres  Straits, 
between  New  Guinea  and  Australia;  Bass's  Strait, 
between  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c. 
The  equator  divides  this  vast  expanse  of  water 
into  the  two  grand  portions  of  the  N.  and  S.  Pacific 
Oceans,  both  being  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
groups  of  small  coralline  and  volcanic  islands  with 
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which  they  are  studded,  and  which  constitute  a 
separate  portion  of  the  world,  entitled  Polynesia, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  particu- 
lars. These  numerous  islands  form  several  archi- 
pelagos, in  which  are  reefs  and  sandbanks,  that 
render  the  navigation  extremely  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. The  reefs  are  sometimes  of  great  extent, 
stretching  from  island  to  island,  upwmis  of  600  m. 
Earthquakes  are  felt  in  most  of  the  islands ;  and 
all  the  archipelagos  seem  to  be  the  seat  of  exten- 
sive volcanic  action.  (Lyell's  Geologj',  iii.  236-239.) 
The  general  motion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  from 
W.  to  L.,  or  from  the  coast  of  America  to  that  of 
Asia ;  and  this  movement  is  very  powerftd  in  the 
vast  and  uninterrupted  extent  of  its  waters,  though 
it  gradually  decreases  as  it  approaches  the  shores 
of  Asia,  while  its  temperature  increases :  its  ave- 
rage velocity  is  stated  by  Capt.  Bcechey  to  be 
about  28  m.  a  day.  (Geog.  Journal,  i.  210.)  Near 
Cape  Corrientes,  in  Colombia,  the  sea,  owing  to 
this  cause,  appears  to  flow  constantly  from  the 
land;  and  from  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  ships  are 
carried  with  great  celerity  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  returning,  however,  it  is  found  advisable  to 
take  a  course  N.  of  the  tropics,  in  order  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  variable  winds  and  polar 
currents,  as  well  as  of  a  counter-current,  which 
sets  eastward  in  about  lat.  10*^  N.  In  the  S. 
Pacific,  the  Polar  currents  bein^  less  interrupted 
by  land,  proceed  with  less  deviation  from  their 
general  course  than  those  in  the  N.  hemisphere ; 
and  carry  icebergs  nearer  to  the  tropical  regions 
than  is  usual  N.  of  the  equator.  The  equatorial 
current,  as  it  approaches  the  shores  of  Asia,  is  in- 
terrupted and  broken  by  the  vast  chain  of  islands, 
shoals,  and  submarine  banks,  which  stretch  from 
China  to  New  Zealand.    The  general  direction  is 
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chnn^ed  and  modified  by  the  form  of  these  land?, 
and  the  vast  mass  of  New  Holland  is  one  cause  of 
those  dangerous  currents  around  its  shores,  noticed 
by  Cook,  La  Pdrouse,  and  Flinders.  A  current, 
also,  sets  eastward  in  the  lat.  of  the  Japanese 
islands,  but  turns  northward  about  150  m.  from 
the  shore,  and  probably  joins  the  stream  that  runs 
NNK.  through  Behiing*s  Strait;  besides  which 
there  is  a  variable  current  on  the  £.  side  of  Aus- 
tralia, setting  southward  from  August  to  Aiml. 
and  northward  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
NE.  trade  wind  prevails  uninterruptedly  between 
lat.  6°  and  23°  W. ;  and,  with  the  current*,  enable 
vessels  to  sail  from  America  to  Asia  with  great 
rapidity,  and  almost  without  changing  the  sails. 
The  SE.  trade  wind,  which  is  not  met  with  near 
the  American  coast,  varies  in  its  extent  at  differ- 
ent seasons;  but  it  commonly  prevails  between 
the  equator  and  26^  S.,  so  that  the  r^on  of  calms 
in  the  Pacific  extends  over  only  5  degrees  of  lat., 
or  somewhat  less  than  in  the  Atlantic  In  this 
region,  however,  there  are  occasionally  severe 
storms,  attended  with  lightning  and  heavy  rain. 
( Bennett's  Whaling  Voyage,  L 1 90.)  These  winds 
are  still  stronger  in  tlie  numerous  straits  of  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  immediately  N.  of  Aus> 
tralia,  their  violence  becomes  extreme,  and  even 
dangerous.  The  attraction  of  great  masses  of 
heated  land  also  causes  local  variations  in  the 
wind,  as  is  the  case  in  New  Holland,  on  the  W. 
side  of  which  there  prevails  a  constant  W.  wind. 
Every  island  has,  likewise,  its  land  and  sea  breezes. 
In  lat.  40^,  on  both  sides  the  equator,  tempests 
and  variable  w^inds  prevail;  but  it  mav  be  re- 
marked generally,  that  N.  of  lat  40°  1^.,  winds 
from  W.  and  NW.  are  more  prevalent  than  any 
others,  whereas  in  the  regions  S.  of  the  trade 
winds,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  SW.,  and 
often  extremely  violent.  Winds  from  the  S.,  how- 
ever, are  found  along  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  may 
be  attributed  in  some  measure,  at  least,  to  the 
strength  of  the  polar  current  in  the  S.  hemisphere. 
They  are  generally  light,  though  steady ;  and  N. 
of  (Tuayaqidl  they  always  blow  from*  SSE.,  ex- 
tending westward  as  far  as  the  Galapagos. 

Vessels  in  sailing  northward  from  the  coast  of 
Cliili  are  favoured  l&th  by  wind  and  tide,  so  that 
they  may  safely  run  near  the  shore;  but  those 
going  in  the  contrary  direction  sail  south-wcst>- 
ward,  by  means  of  the  trade  winds,  till  they  arrive 
in  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  and  areobliged 
to  run  as  far  as  about  lat.  2S9  S.  before  they  can 
roach  a  port.  Navigators  traversing  the  ocean 
between  Asia  and  America  sail  westward  from 
Mexico,  touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
entering  the  Chinese  sea  between  the  islands  of 
Luzon  and  Formosa;  but  from  the  ports  of  S. 
America  the  ordinary  track  is  westwanl,  between 
the  Morquesas  and  Society  Islands,  bevond  which 
it  assumes  a  WNW.  direction,  and  joins  the  for- 
mer in  lat.  20°  N.,  and  long.  125©  E.  The  voyage 
from  Asia  to  America  is  effected  by  seeking  the 
region  of  the  variable  winds  N.  of*  lat.  30°,  and 
making  the  coast  of  California ;  but  from  Sydney 
the  course  is  pretty  direct  E.  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
America,  where  the  winds  and  currents  are  favour- 
able for  reaching  its  principal  porta.  One  track 
for  vessels  sailing  from  Sydney  to  India  is  through 
the  islands  N.  of  New  Guinea*;  the  other,  however, 
by  Bass's  Strait,  is  more  common,  and  is  the  only 
one  used  in  making  the  passage  from  India  to 
New  South  Wales. 

This  ocean,  which  received  ita  name  Pacific 
from  Magellan,  in  consequence  of  the  prosperous 
weather  which  he  met  while  navigating  its 
surface,  was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  was 
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the  existence  of  so  vast  an  ocean  at  all  mispected 
by  Europeans  till,  in  1513,  Vasco  de  Balboa  be- 
held it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  near  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.    Magellan  traversed  it  fmm 
America  to  Asia  in  1521,  and,  at  the  close  oC  the 
same  century,  Sir  Francis  Drake  explored  a  great 
portion  of  the  W.  coast  of  America,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  ocean  had  any  other 
communications  with  the  Atlantic  than  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  round  Cape  Horn.    The 
Pacific  was  pretty  extensively  explored  during  the 
18th  century ;  and  to  the  observationa  of  Behring. 
Anson,  Byron,  Bougainville,  Cook,  Vancouver, 
Broughton,  and  La  P^rouse,  the  world  was  in- 
debted for  the  grand  outlines  of  the  mapa  of  thU 
ocean.    These  navigators  have  been  aaoceeded  in 
the  present  century  by  Entiecasteaiuc,  Krusen- 
stem,    Beechy,    Fitziwy,    Bennett,   and    others 
Meanwhile  the  intercouive  of  the  ialandera  with 
Europeans,  and  the  efforts  of  European  misaon- 
aries,  have  introduced  among  some  of  them  the 
arts  of  civilised  life ;  trade  haa  gradually  extended 
itself  along  the  American  shore  aa  well  as^  in 
the  different  islands;  and  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  British  have  establiahed  nnmerDos 
flourishing  colonies. 

PADANG.    Sec  Sumatra. 

PADERBORN,  a  town  of  Prossian  Westphalia, 
reg.  Minden,  cap.  circ.,  at  the  source  of  the  Pader. 
a  tributary  of  the  Lippe ;  52  m.  ESE.  Monster,  nn 
the  railway  from  Cassel  to  Dortmund.  Pop.  1 2,27 1 
in  1861,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  992  men.  The 
town  is  walled,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a 
good  cathedral  and  several  other  R.  Cath.  charcho«. 
a  Lutheran  church,  synagogue,  gymnasiam,  epis- 
copal seminary,  female  teachers'  seminary,  and 
numerous  almshouses,  and  other  charities.  It  ha5 
a  few  manufactures  of  starch  and  leather,  bat  its 
trade  is  insignificant.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishofK- 
ric  by  Charlemagne,  who  is  said  to  ha^-e  made 
it  his  head-quarters  during  his  wan  with  tlie 
Saxons.  1 1  was  the  tempofary  residence  of  several 
succeeding  emperors,  and  the  palace  they  oocnpiod 
still  exists.  Paderfoom  was  subsequently  one  (<f 
the  Hanse  towns.  In  1622  it  was  taken  and  pil- 
laged by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  in  1802  it 
was  annexed  to  Prussis. 

PADIH  AM,  a  town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
par.  of  Whallcy,  co.  Lancestcr,  and  upper  div.  of 
hnnd.  Blackburn,  on  the  Calder,  a  tribataiy  of  the 
lUbble,  15^  m.  E.  Preston.  Area  of  township, 
1,700  acres:  pop.  5,91 1  in  1861.  The  town,  though 
small,  is  respectably  built,  and  has  an  appearance 
of  considerable  activity.  The  church,  subordinate 
to  that  of  Whalley,  was  rebuilt  in  1 766 ;  but  its 
old  tower,  built  at  the  clos«e  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, is  still  remaining.  The  W^esleyan  Methodists 
and  Unitarians  have  tiieir  respective  i^ccs  of  wor- 
ship; Sunday  schools  are  established.  Theinhab. 
arc  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods. '  A  market  once  held  here  has  been 
for  some  vears  discontinued.  Faire,  8th  Mav  and 
26th  Sept. 

PADSTOW  (corrupted  from  PahickOtmct),  a 
seaport,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  cu. 
Cornwall,  and  hund.  Pyder,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
axtuaiy  of  the  Camel,*  11  m.  NW.  Bodmin,  and 
220  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  3.27^ 
acres;  pop.  2,489  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is 
situated  in  a  richly  cultivated  vale,  sheltered  by 
bold  rocks  and  hills,  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  erection  of  new  houses ;  bat  the 
streets  are  inconveniently  narrow,  and  many  of  the 
buildings  are  antiquated.  The  church  is  in  the 
perpendjcular  style:  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  patronage  of  the  descendants  of  Dr.  Prideaus, 
the  learned  author  of  the  famous  historical  work 
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on  the  'Connection'  of  the  Old  and  NewTesto- 
mente,  a  native  of  the  town,  where  he  wa»  bom  in 
1648.  The  Wesleyaii  Methodi9t8  and  other  dift- 
sentere  have  also  places  of  wonihip,  and  there  are 
2  Sunday  school  s,  besides  a  small  endowed  na- 
tional scnooL  Facing  the  river  are  good  quays 
and  a  custom-house,  the  gross  amount  of  customs' 
dutv  in  1863  being  18SL  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  between  Stepper  Point,  on  the  W.,  and 
Pent  ire  Point,  on  the  E.,  close  to  the  former.  The 
passage  is  narrow,  and  rather  difficult,  especially 
with  NW.  winds :  it  has  from  13  to  18  ft.  water  at 
spring  ebbs.  Tliis  is  the  onlv  harbour  between 
the  Land's  End  and  Hartland  Wint 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Padstow  furnished  2 
ships  for  the  siege  of  Calais;  and  in  the  time  of 
Leland  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  In  Jan.  1864,  134  vessels  of  the 
aggregate  harden  of  12,606  tons  belonged  to  the 
port.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, but  the  charter  has  lapsed  by  desuetude. 

PADUA  (ItaL  Padova,  an.  Paiavium),  a  city  of 
Northern  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  in  a  low  and  rather  marshy  situation,  be- 
tween the  Brenta  and  Bacchiglione,  at  the  ter- 
naination  of  the  canal  of  Monselioe,  24  m.  W, 
Venice,  on  the  railway  from  Venice  to  Milan. 
Popw  63,584  in  1867.  the  city  is  of  a  trian^ar 
shape,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  a  broad  ditch, 
and  intersected  by  canals.  It  is  dull,  damp,  and 
gloomy,  having  numerous  narrow,  dirty,  monoto- 
nous streets,  boridered  by  arcades,  without  any  lead- 
ing thoroughfare ;  there  are  three  or  four  squares 
or  open  spaces,  which,  however,  are  all  of  very 
limited  dmiensions,  excepting  the  Prato  della 
Valle,  the  principal  public  promenade.  This, 
which  occupies  what  was  once  a  marsh,  bean  some 
resemblance  to  a  London  square ;  but  the  interior 
is  differently  laid  out,  being  surrounded  by  a  cir- 
cular stream  of  running  water,  the  banks  of  which 
are  frin^^ed  with  a  double  row  of  statues  represent- 
ing distmgiiisbed  natives  of  Padua.  The  houses, 
though  old,  are  generally  well  built  and  lofty. 
The  principal  public  buUdlngs  are  the  churches,  of 
whicn  there  are  said  to  be  nearly  100.  The  cathe- 
dral, a  laT|^  brick  edifice  of  Grecian  architecture, 
has  in  it  little  remarkable,  except  a  monument  to 
Petrareh,  his  |>ortrait,  and  some  Madonnas,  one  of 
which  is  by  Titian.  The  church  of  St.  Anthony, 
bq?un  in  1269  and  finished  in  1424,  826  ft.  in 
length  by  160  ft.  in  width,  is  a  vast  ugly  pile, 
exhibiting  7  domes,  a  small  octagonal  tower  above 
the  gable  of  the  front,  2  high  octagonal  towers, 
near  the  choir,  and  a  lofty  cone  in  the  centre  sur- 
mounted by  an  angel,  l^he  splendid  shrine  of  the 
saint,  with  mezzo-rt&efa  in  white  marble,  and  2 
fine  bronze  panels,  by  Riccio,  are  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  within.  The  church  of  8.  Gius- 
tina,  begun  and  finished  during  the  16th  century, 
U  partly  modelled  on  the  foregoing,  but  is  far 
handsomer.  It  is  of  brick,  367  ft.  in  length,  by 
252  ft.  in  the  transept,  and  82  fU  in  height  inside. 
It  was  built  from  a  design  by  Palladio ;  its  interior 
is  generally  admired.  Tbe*Benedictine  Abbey,  to 
which  this  church  was  attached,  is  now  converted 
into  a  barrack.  The  churches  of  the  Eremitani ; 
the  Annunziata,  with  some  fine  frescos  by  Giotto ; 
la  Madre  dolente ;  S.  Gaetano,  Ac,  have  all  valu- 
able works  of  art,  or  are  remarkable  for  their  archi- 
tecture. The  Palace  of  Justice,  or  town-hall,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  edifices  in  Padua :  it  has 
a  saloon,  276  ft.  in  length,  86  in  breadth,  and  76 
in  height,  being  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe  un- 
supported by  columns.  The  roof  is  of  dark  carved 
wood,  shaped  like  a  reversed  keel,  and  sustained 
by  a  number  of  iron  ties.  The  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  frescoes,  originally  the  work  of  Giotto. 


In  the  hall  is  a  monument  in  honour  of  Livy,  * 
native  of  Padua;  and  at  the  entrance  are  two 
basalt  st«tues,  brought  from  Egypt  by  Belzoni, 
who  also  belonged  to  the  city.  The  tower  of 
Ezzelin,  still  used  as  an  observatory,  the  theatre, 
the  museum  of  antiquities,  the  mayor's,  and  seve- 
ral other  oflScial  and  private  palaces,  the  cafi 
Pedroechif  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  several  good  hotels,  and  the 
university  buildings,  are  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  remaining  public  edifices. 

The  university  of  Padua,  founded  in  the  13th 
century,  was  in  the  height  of  its  popularity  during 
the  16th  and  16th  centuries,  when  it  was  not  only 
frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  but  even  b}'  some  from  Moham- 
medan countries.  Its  medical  school  was  parti- 
cularly celebrated.  Fallopius,  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente,  and  Morgagnl  have  been  among  its 
medical  teachen;  and  Galileo  and  Guglieunini 
among  its  professon  of  philosophy.  Dante,  Pet- 
rarch, and  Tasso  were  or  the  num\)er  of  its  pupils. 
Harvey  took  his  doctor's  degree  here  in  1602, 
Evelyn  also  studied  here  in  1646,  and  it  was  re- 
sorted to  by  many  other  distinguished  foreigners. 
Defects  of  discipline  and  the  quarrels  of  the  stu- 
dents seem  to  have  been  the  first  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  university,  which  has,  for  more  than 
a  centjiry,  been  in  a  languishing  state.  But  it  has 
still  to  boast  of  several  distinguished  professors, 
and  ranks  as  the  second  seminary  of  its  kind  in 
Italy,  that  of  Pa  via  being  the  first.  It  has  facul- 
ties of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy, 
and  36  professors,  with  between  400  and  600  stu- 
dents. It  is  governed  by  a  senate,  composed  of  a 
rector  and  12  other  individuals  chosen  from  its 
general  assembly;* which  includes,  with  the  di- 
rectors, deans,  and  professors,  all  the  doctors  who 
have  graduated  at  radua,  and  reside  in  the  city. 
The  university  library  comprises  about  90,000  vols., 
and  it  has  a  fine  botanic  garden,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Europe.  Padua  has  a  celebrated  society  of  arts 
and  sciences,  an  episcopal  seminary,  with  an  ex- 
tensive library,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey,  a  city  school,  2  |;ymnasia,  a  high 
female  school,  agricultural,  vetennazy,  and  various 
other  schools,  a  famous  chemical  laboratory  and 
cabinet  of  mineralogy',  and  several  libraries  and 
museums  of  the  arts.*  Among  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions are  a  civil  and  roilituy  hospital,  a  work- 
house, foundling  and  orphan  asylums. 

Padua  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  the 
council  and  superior  judicial  courts  for  the  deleg. 
It  has  been  celebrated,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  but  these  have 
greatly  declined  since  the  time  of  the  Venetian 
republic.  It  has  still,  however,  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  broad  silks^  silk  ribands  and  leather, 
and  an  extensive  trade  m  wine,  oil,  cattle,  gar- 
den v^etables.  The  fair  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
lasts  16  days,  from  June  13th,  renders  the  city  for 
a  time  a  scene  of  bustle  and  gaiety ;  and  the  in- 
habitants derive  some  benefit  from  Padua  being, 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  the  residence  of  the  Venetian 
nobiUt}^ 

The  city  is  very  ancient,  being  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Antenor,  after  the  siege  of  Troy: — 

*  Hlc  tsmen  ills  art)em  Patavi  aedesque  locavlt 
Tencrorum  et  genti  nomen  dedit.' 

iBneid,  i.  342. 

The  historian  Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua ;  and 
the  alleged  paiavimty  of  his  style  has  long  been  a 
topic  for  critical  discussion.  Padua  was  taken  by 
Akric,  Attila,  and  the  Lombards ;  but,  being  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne  to  something  like  its  former 
grandeur,  it  became,  under  his  successors,  flourisb- 
mg  and  independent.    In  1818  it  came  into  the 
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posseiwion  of  the  Carrara  family,  and  in  1405  was 
united  to  the  Venetian  territory.  Under  the 
French  it  waa  the  cap.  d^p.  Brenta. 

PAIMBCEUF,  a  nea-port  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Ix)ire  Inferieurc,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire,  22  m. 
direct  distance  W.  Nantes,  of  which  it  is  the  deep 
water  harbour.  Pop.  3,509  in  1861.  The  town 
con8i.<<ts  principally  of  one  good  street  fronting  the 
quays  which  border  the  river.  It  has  a  fine  mole 
200  ft  in  length,  a  school  of  navigation,  a  com- 
munal college,  and  court  of  primary  jurisdiction. 
Vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  trading  with  the 
port  of  Nantes  stop  here  to  load  or  unload  their 
cargoes, 

PAINSWICK,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  Bislev,  on  the  S.  de- 
clivity of  Sponebed  Hill,  6  m.  S.*Gloucester,  and 
90  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Area  of  par.  6,610  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.  8,229  in  1 86 1.  The  town  is  small  and 
irregularly  built,  the  streets  being  neither  paved 
nor  lighted.  The  church,  which  is  large,  has  at 
its  W.  end  a  fine  tower  and  spixe  174  It.  in  height, 
but  the  building  is  rendered  unsightly  by  the 
strange  admixture  of  Doric  and  Ionic  piUars,  with 
the  more  ancient  architecture  in  the  Gothic  style. 
There  are  also  places  of  worsliip  for  Dissenters, 
and  6  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  religious  instruc- 
tion to  about  500  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
town  has  an  endowed  free  school  for  26  boys,  be- 
sides which  3  subscription  schools,  and  an  infant 
school,  are  attended  by  800  children. 

PAISLEY,  a  parL  bor.,  market  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  co,  Renfrew,  partly  on 
rising  ground,  and  partlv  on  a  plain,  on  l>oth  sides 
the  White  Cart,  8  ro.  S.  Renirew  Ferrj',  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  8  m.  W.  by  S.  Glasgow,  on  the 
railway  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock.  Pop.  47,406 
in  1861.  The  town  with  its  suburbs  is  spread  over 
a  tract  of  ground  comprising  an  area  of  2^  sq.  m., 
but  the  boundary  of  the  parL  bor.  embraces  an  area 
of  about  6  sq.  m.  Its  main  street  runs  from  £.  to 
W.  for  nearly  2  m.,  and  forms  part  of  the  road  fri>m 
Glasgow  to  Iktth,  and  thn  towns  on  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire.  Another  long  line  of  road  passes  through 
it  from  N.  to  S.  That  part  which  lies  E.  of  the 
river  is  called  the  new  town,  the  first  houses  in 
this  important  addition  to  the  bor.  having  been 
erected  m  1 779.  But,  though  well  built,  Paisley 
is  not  80  handsome  as  some  of  the  larger  Scottish 
towns.  Of  late  years,  however,  its  appearance  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  substitndon  of 
numerous  substantial  houses  for  low  thatched  cot- 
tages. The  streets  are  generally  paved,  and  are 
lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  town  is  well  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Gleniffer  Braes,  by  means  of 
reservoirs  constnicted  under  an  act  pamed  in  1836, 
at  a  cost  of  60,OOOiL  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
some  elegant  villas  and  baronial  scata.  Among 
the  more  important  of  Che  public  edifices  is  that 
for  the  civil  business  of  the  town  and  county,  inch 
the  gaol  and  bridewell^  erected  in  1820,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  28,000^,  with  a  subsequent  addition  which 
cost  10,000^  The  original  parish  of  Paisley  has 
been  divided  into  four  distinct  parishes.  The 
Abbey  church,  which  is  a  collegiate  charge,  con« 
sists  of  the  nave  of  an  ancient  monaster}',  being, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  chapel,  and  a  N. 
transept  window,  the  only  portion  that  now 
remains  of  that  once  splendid  building.  The 
High  church,  on  an  emmence  in  the  old  town, 
or  *  the  borough,'  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  an 
elegant  building,  with  a  spire  160  ft  in  height. 
The  Free  church  has  9  places  of  worship,  but  none 
of  these  require  any  particular  notice,  except  the 
Free  High  church,  an  imposing  Gothic  Mbric 
The  episcopal  chapel  is  a  handsome  Gothic  buUd- 
iog,  and  one  of  the  Secession  churches  is  of 
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Grecian  architecture.  The  new  town  is  connected 
with  the  bor.  by  3  bridges,  and  the  river  is  also 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  Glasjgow,  Pusler,  and 
Ayr  and  Greenock  railways,  which  paasett  tlmNurh 
the  town.  There  are  barracks  in  one  of  the  saburhs 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  battalion  of  infantry. 
Here,  also,  is  a  theatre,  with  2  assembly  rooms, 
and  other  places  of  amusement.  In  184o  a  ceme- 
tery was  laid  out  on  rising  ground  to  the  W.  of 
the  town. 

In  aildition  to  the  churches  of  the  establishment 
and  the  Free  church,  there  are  many  Presbyterian 
dissenting  churches,  Baptist  places  of  worship, 
Methodist  chapels,  Independent  chapels,  and 
separate  churches  belonging  to  the  R,  Catholics 
Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  and  New  Jenisalemites. 
Paisley  has  also  a  seminary  for  theological  instruc- 
tion, connected  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  with  an  extensive  collection  of  tbeiilogical 
books.  The  grammar  school,  a  royal  foondation 
(though  the  endowments  have  nearly  disap- 
peared), established  by  James  VI.  in  1576,  and 
confirmed  by  subsequent  royal  deeds,  is  in  a  highly 
efiicient  state.  There  are,  ex.  Sunday  schools, 
about  50  schools  in  the  town  and  par.,  all  of  whkhf 
with  some  trifiing  exceptions,  are  unendowed. 
From  a  legacy  left  by  a  if  r.  Neilson,  of  Nether- 
common,  Paisley,  an  extensive  school-boose,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  town,  has  been  erecteit 
A  philosophical  institution  Was  founded  in  180^ 
in  which  courses  of  lectures  on  different  branches 
of  science  and  literature  are  delivered.  An 
Athenaeum,  instituted  in  1847,  has  a  news-room 
and  classes  for  modem  languages  and  music  An 
artisan's  institution,  similar  to  the  last,  was  also 
opened  in  1847.  Among  the  eminent  characters 
that  Paisley  has  produced  may  be  named  Alex- 
ander Wilson,  the  celebrated  American  ornitho- 
logist, and  Robert  Tannahill,  the  Scottish  poet. 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  author  of  various  theological 
works,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  ooUc^  of 
New  Jersey,  was  for  ten  yean  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  town. 

Manufactures. — Paisley  was  eariy  distinguished 
by  its  manufactures.  The  first  impulse  given  to 
this  department  was  by  pedlera  or  tzavellioi: 
merchants,  who,  soon  after  the  Union,  bought  the 
goods  made  here  and  sold  them  in  England.  X 
good  muiy  of  these  merchants  having  made  some 
money,  settled  in  the  town.  The  articles  then 
manufactured  were  striped  linen  cloths,  handker- 
chiefs, and  Bengals:  these  were  succeeded  by 
plain  lawns,  some  of  them  chequered  with  cotton, 
and  othen  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  4tf 
figures ;  and  by  linen  gause.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  town 
during  last  century  was  the  manufacture  of  fine 
linen  sewing  thread,  called  '  Ounce '  or  '  Ain'c  * 
thread.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the  annual 
value  of  this  article  was  estimated  at  about 
60,0002.;  but  it  has  since  been  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  the  employment  of  cotton  thread. 
This  change*  has  not,  however,  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  Paisley;  for  the  production  of  the 
latter  gives  employment  to  about  1,700  wwk- 
people.  Ill  1760  the  making  of  alk  gauxe  w«« 
fint  attempted,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Spital- 
fields ;  and  it  soon  attained  to  great  importanee, 
both  in  the  town  and  villages  rotindi,  to  the 
distance  of  20  m.  This  trade  afterwards  declined ; 
but  not  till  the  Spitalfields  manufactmen  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  market,  and  aome  of  them 
had  transferred  their  establishments  to  Paisley. 
It  has  again  partially  revived.  In  1785,  when 
the  silk  gauze  trade  experienced  a  teniporar>* 
intemiption,  many  of  the  principal  houses  in  the 
town  entered  into  the  muaiin  manufacture,  which 
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mse  to  a  ^at  height  of  prosperity.  But  with 
the  exception  of  fine  mushnis  embroidered  with 
fancy  needle-work,  this  branch  has  been  whoUy 
abandoned.  The  embroidery  is  executed  by 
females  in  th?  villages  in  Ayrahire  and  in  the  N.  of 
Ireland,  about  2,000  being  now  in  the  employment 
of  the  only  Paisley  hoose  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  shawl  manufacture,  introduced  in  1805,  is 
one  of  the  staple  branches  carried  on  in  Paldey. 
Imitation  shawls  of  all  kinds  have,  at  different 
times,  been  made  here, — such  as  Thibet  shawls, 
Cashmere  ditto,  and  Zebras,  the  last  being  ao 
called  from  tiieir  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  the 
zebra.  The  genuine  Cashmere  wool  is  imported 
for  making  the  Cashmere  shawls,  but  Australian 
and  fine  German  wools  are  also  used.  It  is  a 
curious  and  not  easily  explained  fact,  that  the 
yarn  is  generally  spun  in  France,  and  that  the 
attempts  to  produce  it  here  have  not  hitherto 
been  successful  Edinburgh  had  long  the  lead  in 
this  manufacture,  but  it  has  been  nearly  beat  out 
of  the  field;  and,  though  a  few  shawls  are  still 
made  in  Norwich,  Paisley  is  at  present  without  a 
British  rival  in  this  department  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  close  and  keen  competition  to  sustain 
with  the  Parisian  shawl  manufacturers,  who  have 
attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  art  Next  in 
im^rtance  to  the  imitation  Indian  shawls  are 
satm  and  woollen  shawls,  especially  the  latter,  in 
tartan  and  other  patterns.  A  similar  description 
of  woollen  shawls,  but  of  a  coarser  fabric  and  an 
inferior  dye,  are  made  at  Galashiels.  Cotton- 
crape  and  embroidered  shawls  are,  also,  produced, 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  this  is  the  rase 
with  the  elegant  shawl,  called  CheneilU  (cater- 
pillar) from  its  variegated  colour,  its  roughness, 
and  the  softness  of  its  feeL 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  printing  of 
thin  woollen  shawls,  with  motu$eiini»-de-laine, 
cottons,  and  silks,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
town,  and  is  now  become  of  primar}'  importance. 
Sdme  of  the  print-works  are  extensively  employed 
by  London  houses,  who  send  their  goods  here  to 
be  printed.  The  business  employs  in  the  town 
about  2,500  hands,  and  from  1,000  to  1,200  in  the 
country.  Until  recently  the  finest  woollen  cloths 
used  in  printing  were  all  brought  from  France, 
and  the  other  qualities  from  Bradford ;  but  latterly 
the  Paisley  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing doth  equal  to  that  formerly  imported; 
and  in  some  establishments  the  whole  process  of 
manufacturing,  from  the  carding  of  the  wool  to 
the  finish,  is  conducted  on  the  premises. 

All  the  trades  depending  on  and  subordinate  to 
the  shawl  manufacture  have  largely  increased,  es^ 
pecially  that  of  dyeing.  There  are  also  power- 
loom  factories  for  the  weaving  of  the  cottons  used 
in  printing ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  yam 
used  in  their  manufacture  is  all  imported. 

The  town  has  several  iron  and  brass  foundries; 
a  large  tan-work ;  laige  works  for  machinery,  and 
a  very  extensive  manufactor)*  of  agricultural  im- 
plements ;  soap-works ;  several  extensive  bleach- 
fields,  and  vanous  other  minor  branches  of  busi- 
ness, inc.  the  manufacture  of  fine  starch  from  sago. 
From  1825  to  1847  the  trade  of  Paisley  was  sub- 
ject to  great  vicissitudes,,  and  so  depressed  was  its 
situation  that,  in  1841-42,  no  fewer  than  14,921 
persons  were  at  one  time  in  the  receipt  of  charity. 
But  since  1847  there  has  been  a  very  material  im- 
provement Employment  has  been  steady  and 
fairly  remunerated.  Various  new  branches  of  in- 
dustr>'  have  been  opened,  and  the  pop.  is  not  so 
dependent  as  formerly  on  the  caprices  of  fashion. 

kenfrew,  or  Renfrew  Ferry,  3  m.  from  the  town, 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  port  of  Paisley ;  but  the 
White  Cart,  which  falls  into  the  Clyde,  8  m.  from 
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the  bor.,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  W.  of 
Renfrew,  is  navigable  to  Paisley  for  vessels  of  80 
tons.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river.  A  railway  has  been  opened 
between  the  town  and  Renfrew  Ferry.  A  railway 
from  Glasgow  passes  through  the  town,  where  it 
divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  going  to  Ayr, 
with  a  branch  by  Kilmarnock  to  the  Dumfries 
and  Carlisle  line,'  the  other  leading  to  Greenock. 
The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Johnston  canal,  opened 
in  1811,  commences  at  Port  Eglington,  near  Glas- 
gow, passes  Paisley,  and  terminates  at  Johnston, 
a  distance  of  11  m.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  produces  coal,  ironstone,  fire-clay,  and  potters' 
clay ;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  copperas,  alum,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in 
1832,  Paisley,  notwithstanding  its  wealth  and  im^ 

Eortance,  had  no  parliamentary  representative; 
ut  the  act  in  question  conferred  on  it  the  pnvilege 
of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
votera  1,349  in  1865.    The  bor.  is  govcnieil  by  a 

Srovost,  4  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  10  councillors, 
funicipal  revenue  628^  in  1863-64. 

Paisley  is  very  ancient,  and  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Vanduaria, 
In  1 164,  Walter,  son  of  Allan,  lord  high  steward 
of  Scotland,  founded  a  monastery  here,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  nave  and  its  collateral 
appendages,  now  used  as  the  parish  church.  This 
abbey,  the  precincts  of  which  were  enclosed  with 
a  wsll  about  1  m.  in  circ,  was  the  burial-place  of 
the  Stuart  familv  till  they  became  kings  of  Scot- 
land. At  the  lleformation,  this  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Hamil- 
ton, now  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Abcrconi, 
in  whose  possession  (with  a  slight  interruption)  it 
has  ever  since  remained.  Paisley,  in  1483,  was  re- 
gularly constituted  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
abbot.  The  *  Black  Book  of  Paisley '  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  simply  a  MS.  copy  of  Fordun's 
'  Scotichronicon.'  'ITie  * Chartulary  of  Paisley* 
was  printed  in  1832  by  the  Maitland  Club  of 
Glasgow.  Sir  William  Wallace  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  Elderslie,  about  2  miles  SW.  of  the 
town. 

PALEMBANG.    See  Sumatra. 

PALENCIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  k.  of  Leon,  cap. 
prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Carrion,  57  m.  SE. 
Leon,  and  118  m.  NNW.  Madrid.  Pop.  12,656  in 
1857«  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  ca- 
thedral (one  of  the  largest  Gothic  structures  in 
Spain),  5  parish  churches,  a  well-endowed  hospital, 
a  poor-house,  foundling  asylum,  and  the  bishop's 
padace.  Palencia  had  a  university  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  that  at  Salamanca ;  and  it  still 
possesses  a  superior  seminary,  with  about  60  stu- 
dents, of  grammar  and  phihisophy.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  goods,  blankets,  coverlets,  and 
serge,  which  meet  with  a  ready  sale  throughout 
Spain ;  and  of  hats  and  earthaiware,  with  tan- 
neries, drc. 

PALERMO  (an.  Panormus,  from  irar,  all,  and 
opMov,  a  station  for  ships,  from  the  numl^r  of 
vessels  that  frequented  its  port^,  the  cap.  city  and 
principal  sea-port  of  Sicily,  on  its  N.  coast,  towanls 
Its  W.  extrcmitv,  on  the  terminus  of  a  line  of 
railway  from  Messina.  Pop.  187,182  in  1862.  The 
city  b  built  along  the  SW.  side  of  an  extensive 
bay,  in  a  plain  which,  from  its  luxuriance,  and 
from  being  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three 
sides,  has  been  termed  the  '  golden  shell '  {canca 
tforo) .  In  front  of  the  city,  the  n umerous  steeples, 
cupolas,  and  towera  of  which  give  it  a  noble  ap- 
pearance from  the  sea,  is  the  Marina,  a  raised 
platform  or  terrace,  extending  above  1  m.  along 
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the  bay,  and  aboat  80  paces  in  breadth.  At  the  £. 
extremity  of  this  wdk  is  the  Flora,  a  public 
warden  laid  out  in  walks,  interspersed  with  statues, 
fountains,  and  summer-houses.  People  of  all 
ranks  are  admitted,  and  in  fine  evenings  it  appears 
the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  city.  Adjoining  the 
Flora  is  the  botanical  garden,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  is  a  building  similar  to  an  ancient  temple, 
in  which  botanical  lectures  are  delivered.  The 
garden  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  valuable  plants.  On  the  W.,  Palermo 
extends  to  the  foot  of  the  rockv  and  abrupt  moun- 
tain Pellcgrino,  but  on  the  E.  a  reach  of  well 
cultivated  grounds  ascends  gradually  to  Cape  Zaf- 
farana,  which  bounds  the  bay  on  that  side.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  of  little  or  no 
strength,  some  of  the  bastions  being  occupied  by 
gardens,  while  others  have  been  cut  away  to  in- 
crease the  breadth  of  the  Marina.  It  is,  however, 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  several  other  forts,  which 
are  tolerably  strong  towards  the  sea;  though  from 
being  much  scattered  they  would  require  a  large 
garrison,  and  could  not  hold  out  against  a  force 
investing  the  city  by  land. 

Palermo  is  regularly  built,  and,  if  better  finished, 
might  be  esteemed  an  elegant  city.  Two  large 
streets,  the  Cassaro  and  Stmda  Nuova,  each  up- 
wards of  a  mile  in  length,  intersect  each  other  at 
light  angles,  dividing  the  city  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  each  leading  to  one  olf  the  four  principal 
gates.  These  streets  are  well  paved  with  large  tiat 
blocks  of  lava,  and  are  faced  throughout  their 
whole  length  with  handsome  buildings.  The  cen- 
tral space  where  they  meet  is  an  octagon  {Piazza 
Ottangohza) ;  each  of  its  sides  consists  of  an 
editice  three  stories  in  height,  combining  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders ;  and  it  is  be- 
sides enriched  with  statues  and  fountains.  A 
ctnqhd'ail  of  similar  magnificence  to  that  enjoyed 
from  this  piazza  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  city  of  Eurojie. 

There  are  several  public  places  or  squares 
adorned  with  obelisks,  jets-d'eau,  and  sculpture, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  column  of  St,  Do- 
minic, and  the  superb  fountain  opposite  the  pre- 
torian  palace.  But  all  the  streets,  except  those 
above  named,  are  irr^ularly  laid  out,  narrow,  and 
ill  built.  The  houses  are  almost  all  high,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  balconies  with  iron  railings. 
These  projections  lessen  the  8>'Tnmetry  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, but  this  is  more  than  countervailed  by 
the  convenience  they  afford  of  enjoying  the  cool 
evening  breeze  in  so  warm  a  climate.  Almost 
ever}'  house  has  a  common  stair;  and  each  stor^ 
of  apartments  forms,  as  in  the  old  houses  of  Pans 
and  Edinburgh,  the  separate  residence  of  a  family. 
Several  of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  are  admired 
for  their  architecture,  but  their  interior  is  usually 
deformed  by  a  multiplicity  of  false  ornaments. 
Many  have  marble  columns,  either  in  front,  or  in 
the  large  court,  which  they  generally  inclose ;  but 
their  effect  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the  mean- 
ness of  the  adjoining  buildings.  Altogether  Pa- 
lermo presents  an  incon^uous  mixture  of  pomp 
and  poverty,  exemplified  in  noble  ranges  of  palaces 
disgraced  at  their  bases  by  shops  and  stalls,  and 
in  showy  equipages  parading  the  same  streets  with 
sturdy  mendicants  vociferously  demanding  food, 
or  sluggishly  taking  their  siesta  on  the  pavement. 
Swarms  of  priests,  nobles,  officers,  and  other 
loungers,  yawn  on  chairs  before  the  coffee-houses; 
and  artisans  of  every  kind  at  their  respective  em- 
ployments outside  their  shop  doors,  usurp  the  sides 
of  the  streets,  obliging  foot  passengers  to  walk  in 
the  centre  among  the  numerous  carriages.  The 
constant  calling  out  this  occasions  on  the  part  of 
the  coachmen,  added  to  tlie  hurry  of  busipess,  and 


the  groope  round  the  ice-water  stallB,  fotm  an 
animated  and  singular  if  not  a  pleasing  scene. 

llie  supply  of  water  is  peculiarly  abundant,  and 
most  of  the  houses  have  fountains,  even  in  their 
second  and  third  stories;  hence  the  city  is  in 
general  clean,  except  after  heavy  rains,  when,  from 
the  lowness  of  its  site,  it  becomes  extremely 
muddy,  and  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  movable 
iron  bridges  for  crossing  the  streets.  There  is  an 
excellent  supply  of  provisions  of  every  description, 
and  the  principal  streets  are  well  lighted.  The 
city,  excepting  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  port, 
where  malaria  is  generated  in  autumn,  is  healthy. 
The  temperature  of  winter  seldom  falls  below  50^ 
Fah.  In  summer,  however,  the  thermometer 
keeps  for  months  between  80*^  and  90^ ;  and  then 
the  inhab.  generally  shut  up  their  houses  and 
shops  a  little  before  noon,  keeping  them  shut  for 
3  or  4  hours,  an  interval  during  which  all  is  si- 
lence and  stagnation.  The  tirocco  is  very  op- 
pressive, but  fortunately  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Palermo  has  a  great  number  of  public  edifices 
and  institutions.  Convents  and  churches  are  \ax- 
ticularly  numerous ;  of  the  former  there  are  even 
said  to  be  nearly  70.  Most  of  the  churches  are 
sumptuous :  but  they  discover  no  taste,  and  offend 
the  eye  by  a  profusion  of  ornament.  A  striking 
monotony  reigns  in  thdr  construction,  being 
generally  built  with  an  elevated  fa9ade,  a  lai^e 
nave,  and  2  side  aisles,  bounded  by  lateral  chapels 
dedicated  to  various  saints,  and  decorated  with 
pillars,  paintings,  statues,  flowers  and  candelaljra. 
The  cathedral,  erected  about  1180,  by  Archbi&hop 
Waller,  an  Englishman,  is  externally  of  Grothic 
architecture ;  and,  though  not  in  the  best  taste, 
is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  12th 
century.  It  has,  however,  been  spoiled  by  the 
modem  addition  of  a  cupola;  and  its  interior  has 
been  somewhat  recently  altered  to  the  Greek  style. 
Within  are  many  fine  red  porphyry  sarcoph^ 
of  considerable  antiquity,  in  which  have  been  de- 
posited the  remains  of  different  sovereigns  of  the 
island,  including  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  Norman 
kingd.  of  Sicily,  and  the  emperor  Frederick  IL 
The  church  of  St.  Giuseppe,  also  on  the  Cassaro. 
is  profusely  and  richlv  ornamented,  and  has  some 
fine  columns  of  grey  Sicilian  marble,  nearly  60  ft. 
in  height.  The  royal  palace  is  a  spacious  boilding 
of  mixed  Arabic  and  Norman  architecture.  It 
has  a  gallery  with  some  good  paintingS)  and  a  neat 
armoury :  on  its  summit  is  the  observatory  erected 
in  1748,  whence  Piazzi  discovered  the  planet  Ceres. 
Attached  to  the  palace  is  the  beautiful  little 
church  of  SL  Peter,  which,  with  its  crypt  and 
superb  mosaics,  forms  one  of  the  mo^  complete 
specimens  of  Saracenic  magnificence  extant*  I'he 
square  in  front  has  a  statue  of  Philip  lY.  of  Sicily, 
surrounded  by  four  other  statues.  The  tribunal 
of  justice  and  the  custom-house  occupy  a  la^r^ 
edifice  on  the  Marina,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  abolished  in  1782.  The  public  prison, 
in  one  of  the  main  streets,  built  round  a  lai;^ 
court-yard,  though  well  supplied  with  water,  is 
dirty,  and  in  many  respects  badly  provided.  The 
Jesuits'  college,  a  magnifient  edifice  in  the  Cassaro, 
with  various  schools,  and  a  fine  library,  in  which 
the  Sicilian  parliament  formerly  held  their 
sittings;  the  university,  the  archbuhop's  palace, 
and  the  principal  government  pawn-  bank,  a  spa- 
cious building,  with  a  neat  portico,  are  among  the 
remaining  most  remarkable  edifices.  There  are 
several  theatres,  but  th<^  are  generally  fll  otm- 
structed,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
Naples,  Paris,  or  Londoiu 

At  the  N  W.  extremity  of  the  city  is  the  arsenal, 
from  which  a  fine  mole,  fuUy  one-fourth  m.  in 
length,  having  a  lighthouse  and  battery  at  its  ex- 
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tremity,  projects  S.  into  9  or  10  fathoms  water, 
forming  a  convenient  port,  capable  of  accommi>- 
dating  a  great  namber  of  vessels.  This  important 
work  cost  about  1,000,000/.  sterling ;  but  the  light- 
house, though  a  splendid  structure,  is  said  to  be 
very  ill  lighted.  Ships  that  do  not  mean  to  go 
within  the  mole  may  anchor  about  half  a  m.  from 
it,  in  from  16  to  23  fathoms.  There  is  an  inner 
ix>rt,  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  arsenal,  with  lar;^ 
naval  magazines.  There  is  also  a  small  cove  m 
front  of  the  town,  called  the  CcJafelice,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  two  ancient  harbours,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons. 
On  its  £.  side  is  the  pratique  office ;  the  lazaretto, 
a  dirty  and  inefficient  establishment,  is  in  a  rocky 
bav  at  the  back  of  the  mole. 

Few  indications  exist  of  the  ancient  splendour 
of  the  dty,  except  the  remains  of  a  naumachia, 
and  some  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre.  In  the 
senatorial  hall  are  preserved  fragments  of  various 
marbles ;  and  in  the  royal  palace  are  two  ancient 
bronze  rams,  brought  thither  from  Syracuse,  and 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Archimedes. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  Moorish  architecture;  the  principal  being  the 
Saracenic  fortress  of  Kuba,  now  used  as  cavalry 
barracks;  and  the  Ziza,  a  palace  erected  in  the 
9th  or  10th  century,  still  in  good  repair,  and  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  royal  residence.  Near  the  latter 
is  a  Capnchin  convent,  with  a  eadavery,  or  recep- 
tacle for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies.  A  ruyal 
residence,  in  the  Chinese  style,  stands  outside  the 
walls,  near  M.  Pellegrino ;  and  about  10  m.  £. 
Palermo,  near  the  bay,  is  La  Bagaria,  the  favourite 
residence  of  many  Sicilian  nobles.  Several  of  the 
villas  of  the  nobility  are  richly  adorned,  both  by 
nature  and  art. 

Palermo  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  pri- 
mate of  Sicily;  the  seat  of  an  iuteudant  and  council 
of  intendency ;  a  departmental  council ;  a  supreme 
court  of  justice,  with  14  judges;  a  civil  and  cri- 
minal court  for  the  intendency,  and  a  tribunal  of 
commerce.  It  has  a  university,  attended  by  about 
600  students,  comprising  several  eminent  names 
among  its  professors,  a  library  of  upwards  of  80,000 
vols.,  a  printing  press  and  several  museums.  Pa- 
lermo has  also  a  high  female  seminar}',  second  to 
that  of  Naples ;  a  college  of  nobles,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  and  many  inferior  schools ;  numerous 
charities,  including  2  luge  hospitals,  a  lunatic 
and  a  foundling  asylum,  houses  of  industry  for 
mendicants,  public  baths,  and  several  public  li- 
braries and  scientific  associations. 

Silk  manufactures  were  established  here  in  the 
11th  century,  and  they  still  form  the  chief  branch 
of  manufacturing  industry,  though  much  less  Nou- 
rishing than  formerly.  Cotton  fabrics  are  also 
produced,  with  oil-cloth  and  leather,  and  there  is 
a  glass  work,  the  only  one  in  Sicily.  The  tunny 
fishery  employs  from  900  to  1,000  boats,  and  3,500 
fishermen.  The  great  articles  of  export  are  shumac, 
fruits  of  various  sorts,  including  oranges  and  le- 
mons, wine,  manna,  and  brimstone.  1  he  imports 
consist  principally  of  su^ar  and  other  colonial 
products ;  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  woollen  fabrics ; 
earthenware,  hardware,  and  other  manufactured 
goods. 

Sicilian  writers  have  made  many  absurd  state- 
ments conoemii^  the  foundation  of  Palermo ;  but 
the  most  rational  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Thucydides  and  Polybius  is,  that  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians ;  the  beauty  of 
the  situation,  and  the  convenience  of  the  port, 
whence,  as  already  seen,  it  derived  its  name,  being 
powerful  inducements  to  a  trading  people,  to  make 
it  a  settlement  (Thucyd.,  lib.  vL ;  rolybius,  lib.  i. 
cap.  38.)    It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Cartha^ians,  who  mode  it  the  capital  of  their 
Sicilian  dominions.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  first  Punic  war  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  established  a  colony  in  it  (Strabo, 
lib.  vL),  conferred  on  it  various  privileges,  and 
allowed  it  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws*  In  a 
subse<^uent  a^e  the  Saracens  made  it  the  capital 
of  their  Sicilian  territories ;  and,  since  their  time, 
with  the  excepUon  of  some  short  intervals,  it  has 
been  the  capital  of  Sicily. 

PALESTINE.    See  Syria  and  Palestine. 

PALIIANPOOR,  a  fortified  town  of  Hmdoa- 
tan,  prov.  Gujrat,  88  m.  NNW.  Ahmedabad.  Lat. 
24°  ir  N. ;  long.  T29  20'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at 
40,000.  The  town  is  about  1^  m.  in  circ,  and  ia 
surrounded  b^  a  brick  wall  flanked  with  tower^i, 
the  gates  bemg  defended  by  outworks,  mounted 
with  small  cannon.  It  Is  of  considerable  political 
importance,  being  a  frontier  town  on  the  desert 
separating  Gujrat  from  Siude  and  Cutch,  and  on 
the  main  route  from  Kajpootana  southward. 

PALMA.    See  Majorca. 

PALM  AS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  which  see. 

PALME,  or  PALMI,  a  town  of  South  Italy, 
prov.  Reggio,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gioja,  21^ 
m.  NE.  Keggio.  Pop.  10,442  in  1862.  The  town 
was  partially  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
but  has  since  been  restored.  It  is  well  built ;  its 
streets  being  regular,  and  its  houses  mostly  of 
stone,  and  in  gcxKl  taste.  In  its  centre  is  an  ele- 
gantly sculptured  and  well  supplied  fountain.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  silken  and  woollen  fa- 
brics, and  trades  in  oil  and  liqueurs. 

PALMYRA  (the  Tadmor  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
which  name  it  has  always  been  designated  by  the 
Arabs),  a  celebrated  city  of  andquity,  and  the  cap. 
of  the  r^on  of  Palmyrene  in  Syria,  in  an  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  deserts  in  the  modem  pach.  of 
Damascus,  147  m.  SE.  Aleppo,  and  187  m.  SSW. 
Damascus ;  lat.  84©  29'  N.,  long.  38©  48'  E.  This 
once  famous  city  is  now  all  but  deserted,  not  having 
more  than  100  inhabs.,  and  it  deriveis  its  whole 
importance  from  its  classical  associations  and  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  These, 
which  stand  near  the  E.  declivity  of  a  mountain 
range  running  from  N.  to  S.,  occupy  a  space  of  * 
about  8  sq.  m.,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
ancient  city  extended  over  a  larger  area,  exclusive 
of  the  tombs  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  adjacent 
hills.  The  oasis,  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  is 
traversed  by  two  streams,  which,  though  hot  and 
sulphureous,  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  not 
disagreeable.  But  the  water  used  in  the  ancient 
city  was  of  the  best  quality,  being  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance  by  a  large  subterranean 
aqueduct,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains. 
The  first  view  of  the  city  is  described  by  all  tra- 
vellen)  as  extremely  magnificent.  *  On  opening 
upon  the  ruins,'  says  Captain  Mangles,  ^  as  seen 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs,  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole, 
presenting  altogether  a  most  imposing  sighL  It 
was  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  our  having 
travelled  through  a  wilderness  destitute  of  a  single 
•building,  from  which  we  suddenly  opened  on  these 
innumerable  columns  and  other  ruins,  the  snow- 
white  appearance  of  which,  contrasted  with  the 
yellow  sand,  produced  a  very  striking  effect.' 
(Irby  and  Mangles's  Travels,  p.  262.)  The  ruins 
are  not,  however,  to  be  compared,  as  respects  the 
size  of  the  gates,  columns,  and  temples,  with  those 
of  Baalbec  and  Thebes;  but  they  are  more  re- 
markable than  either  for  their  vast  extent,  and 
they  are  less  encumbered  with  modem  fabrics  than 
most  other  ancient  remains. 

The  ruins  now  extant  comprise  the  fragments 
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of  two  or  three  temples,  several  gateways  (one  of 
which  is  more  perfect  than  the  rest),  colonnades, 
and  sepulchres.  With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of 
these  ruins,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conjecture :  the 
tombs  are  evidently  the  oldest,  but  even  these  do 
not  date  as  far  back  as  the  Christian  era.  'Die 
other  buildings  are  considerably  more  recent,  and 
most  of  the  fine  and  expensive  edifices  appeicu*  to 
have  been  constructed  during  the  three  centuries 
ending  with  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

On  approaching  the  city  a  ruined  mosque,  built 
by  the  8aracens,  introduces  the  stranger  to  a  fine 
gateway,  having  a  lofty  central  arch,  flanked  by 
two  others  of  smaller  size,  which  lead  directly  to 
a  grand  avenue,  which,  from  the  remains,  must 
have  been  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  and  bordered  on 
either  side  by  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  of  which, 
however,  only  1 14  now  remain.  This  avenue  leads 
to  a  gateway,  beyond  which  are  ranges  of  pillars 
supporting  a  frieze  and  entablature,  supposed  by 
Mr.  Addison  to  be  the  ruins  of  two  noble  gateways, 
that  may  have  led  from  the  central  avenue  to 
other  colonnades  now  entirely  destroyed.  A  cir- 
cular colonnade,  of  which  eighteen  columns  only 
are  now  standing,  has  in  its  centre  a  small  but 
richly  omaqiented  building,  with  niches  for  sta- 
tues ;  and  immediately  beyond  it  are  the  prostrate 
remains  of  s  magnificent  building,  constructed  of 
a  species  of  marble  superior  to  that  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  ruins.  It  appears  to  have  comprised 
two  very  large  rooms;  but  whether  it  were  a 
temple  or  palace,  is  difficult  to  detennine.  By  far 
the  most  extensive  ruin,  however,  is  the  temple 
of  the  sun,  the  grand  entrance  to  which  was  sup- 
ported by  four  nnted  Ionic  pillars,  and  adorned 
with  rich  carvings  of  vine-leaves  and  clusters  of 
grapes  in  bold  and  spirited  relief,  beautifully  chi- 
selled. The  outer  precinct,  which  encloses  a  qua- 
drangular space  of  220  s(|.  yards,  b  formed  by  a 
lofty  wall,  adorned  with  pilasters  both  within  and 
without.  Inside  this  court  are  the  remains  of  two 
rows  of  noble  marble  pillars,  each  37  ft.  in  height, 
and  another  row  of  columns  60  ft.  in  height, 
appears  to  have  encircled  the  temple,  which,  how- 
ever, was  only  100  ft,  in  length  by  45  ft  in  breadth : 
it  has  since  been  converted  into*  a  mosque,  and  its 
interior  is  disfigured  by  passages  from  the  Koran 
written  round  the  walls. 

The  sepulchres,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  ruins,  occupy  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  surroundhi^  emuience,  some  presenting 
mere  heaps  of  rubbish ;  others  half  fallen,  exposing 
their  shattered  chambers ;  while  one  or  two  stiU 
exist  almost  entire.  They  are  built  in  the  shape 
of  square  towers,  from  3  to  4  stories  in  height, 
each  forming  a  sepulchral  chamber,  witJi  recesses 
divided  into  compartments  fur  the  reception  of  the 
bodies.  Some  of  the  chambers  are  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  sculptures  in  almost 
perfect  preservation,  executed  in  nigh  relief;  the 
walls  are  of  white  stucco,  and  the  ceiluigs  are  di- 
vided into  diamond-shaped  compartments,  deli- 
cately ornamented  with  white  stars  on  a  blue 
gnmnd :  over  the  doorways  are  tablets  with  in- 
scriptions both  in  Greek  and  Palmyrene.  A  few 
of  tne  streets  may  be  traced  with  some  difficulty, 
and  the  foundations  of  houses  are  distinguishable 
in  some  places ;  but  not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
old  walls  destroyed  by  Aurelian,  though  a  wall 
still  exists  tliat  has  been  made  of  materials  from 
the  sepulchres,  and  was  probably  erected  soon 
after  tne  demolition  of  the  older  fortifications. 
The  inscriptions  are  both  in  Greek  and  in  the  un- 
known Palmyrene  language ;  all  of  those  on  the 
columns  are  honorary,  generally  to  the  efiect, 
that  the  senate  and  people  inscribed  them  in  honour 
of  an  individual  whose  peiiigrcc  is  given  through 


several  generations.  The  in^criptiooi  on  the 
tombe  are  in  Greek,  and  tolerably  perfect  Fir- 
simile  copies  of  them  are  given  in  the  great  mxk 
of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins,  which  also  coo- 
tains  dbrawings  of  all  the  princqMd  taiiMiiy  of 
Palmyra. 

JJidorjf. — The  earliest  aooounts  of  the  exiitcDce 
of  Palmyra  are  derived  from  the  sacred  writings, 
which  state  that  '  Solomon  built  Tadmor  in  tjie 
wilderness  and  all  the  stone  cities  which  he  bailt 
in  Hamath'  (2  Chron.  viii  3, 4) ;  and  his  motive 
for  thus  founding  it  was,  according  to  Josediiis, 
*  because  in  that  place  were  fomitains  and  wells  of 
water.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Tadmor,  which  is 
still  prevalent  among  the  Syrians;  bat  the  Gic^ 
name  it  Palmyra.'    (Ant,  Jvd,,  L  viii.  ch.  6.) 

Plin^  has  noticed  the  dty,  and  the  peculisritiei 
in  its  situation  to  which  it  owed  its  rise  and  im- 
portance :  '  Palmyra  urb$  molnlig  sUm^  tiintitt  tafi 
et  amda  amctmU  ;  va$ia  undique  ambttu  artmu  m> 
cbuUt  agrot ;  ac  vtlut  territ  exempta  a  rermm  aotera, 
privata  aorte  inter  duo  inufteria  sttMma,  Ramamjnm 
Farthorumquef  et  prima  tn  diacanha  temper  tttrim- 
que  euro,'    (Hist,  Nat.,  lib.  v.  cap.  21.)    The  fa- 
tility  of  the  oasis  round  Palmyra  made  it  a  lait- 
able  situation  for  a  small  town ;  but  its  position  in 
other  resjiects  was  still  more  advantageous,  Cttiin 
its  being  the  resting-place  of  the  caravans  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  ^:reat  cities  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  Aleppo,  Damascns 
and  the  ])orts  on  the  Mediterranean.     Palmm 
thus  became  a  principal  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce between  the  Eastern  and  W^tem  wt»IJ» : 
and  to  this,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  wnlik 
and  importance  to  which  she  early  attained.  Beir^ 
situated  between  the  empires  of  Kome  and  Psr- 
thia,  it  was  an  object  or  great  importance  with 
the  Palmyrenians  to  preserve  a  strict  neatrslitv. 
and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them  both.    But 
after  the  victories  of  Trajan  had  established  the 
unquestionable  preponderance  of  the  Roman  ann^ 
Palmyra  became  a  dependency  of  Rome,  and  at- 
tained to  the  rank  of  a  colony.  '  It  was  during  that 
peaceful  period,  if  we  may  ju()ge  from  a  lew  re- 
maining inscriptions,  that  the  Palmyrenians  ask- 
structed  those  temples,  palaces,  and  porticoes  <f 
Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered  over 
an  extent  of  several  miles,  have  desen'ed  tk« 
curiosity  of  our  travellers.'    (Gibboo,  cap.  9.) 

The  most  splendid  period  of  the  hiatotT  of  Pal- 
mvrawas  that  which  immediately  preceded  ber 
fall.  Valerian,  emperor  of  Rome,  naving  bees 
made  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  Odeits- 
thus,  a  citizen  of  Palmyra,  who  had  attained  ta 
the  principal  direction  of  her  affain,  joined  the 
Roman  forces,  and  had  a  large  share  in  avengii^ 
the  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  He 
attacked  the  Persians,  drove  them  beyond  tba 
Euphrates,  penetrated  as  far  as  their  capital  dty 
Ctesiphon,  and  captured  the  treasures  and  wonea 
of  the  great  king.  For  these  aerrices,  the  scoste, 
with  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the  Koaian 
world,  conferred  on  Odenathns  the  title  of  Aii|r>»' 
tus,  and  associated  him  in  the  em|Nfe  with  (>sl* 
lienusL  These  honours,  however,  he  enjoyed  only 
for  a  brief  period,  being  soon  after  (a.i>.'263)  s»- 
saasinated  by  his  uef^ew.  The  vacant  thnac 
was  seized  by  his  voun^,  warlike,  and  beautifcl 
widow,  the  famous  2enobia,  who  broke  thealliscoe 
with  the  imbecile  Gallienus,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Augusta,  queen  of  the  Easu  11m  acr&«at» 
that  have  come  down  to  us  of  this  extrsosdioso' 
woman  are  so  very  flattering  that  we  may  not  uo- 
reasonably  suspect  them  of  being  exaggentel 
with  the  view,  perhaps,  ti  enhancing  the  merit  of 
her  coni|ueror  Aurelian.  But,  that  she  was  b%hly 
accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    '  Her  maiuy 
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imdentanding  was  strengthened  and  adorned  by 
study.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongnCi 
but  possessed,  in  equal  perfection,  the  Greek,  the 
Syriaci  and  the  £gyptian  languages.  She  had 
drawn  up^  for  her  owu  use,  an  epitome  of  Oriental 
history,  and  familiarly  compared  the  beauties  of 
Homer  and  Plato,  under  the  tuition  of  the  sub- 
lime Longinus.  The  success  of  Odenathus  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  her  incomparable 
prudence  and  fortitude.'    ^Gibbon.) 

Zenobia,  who  boasted  ot  being  the  descendant 
of  Cleopatra  and  the  Ptolemies,  sent,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  on  pretence  of  this  relation- 
ship, an  army  into  Egypt,  which  she  annexed  to 
her  dominions.  But  her  troops  were  unequal  to  a 
contest  with  the  disciplined  legions  of  Aurelian. 
After  being  defeated  in  two  great  battles,  Zenobia 
ahut  heraelf  up  in  Palm}^^.  But,  seeing  that  it 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  she  attempted 
to  make  her  escape;  and  being  intercepted  in  her 
flight,  the  city  soon  after  surrendered.  The  rictor 
BuUied  the  glory  of  his  conquest  by  ordering  the 
execution  of  Longinus,  author  of  the  famous  trea- 
tise on  the  '  Sublime,^  and  other  advisers  of  the  un- 
fortunate queen ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  city 
was  treated  with  great  lenity.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  it  was  understood  m  f^almyra 
that  the  emperor,  with  his  captive  princess,  had 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  the  citizens  rose  in  rebel- 
lion, and,  having  massacred  the  Roman  governor 
and  garrison,  proclaimed  their  independence.  The 
instant  Aurelian  heard  of  this  revolt,  he  at  once, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  be^an  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  hastened  to  the  ill-nited  city  with 
an  irresistible  force,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
vengeance.  The  sequel  may  be  learned  from  his 
own  words :  *  JHuluribus  non  pepercimus^  infante* 
oeeidimuB,  teneajugulavimus,  ruMticoM  interemimtts ; 
cui  terras,  cut  urbem  deinceps  relinquemita  f  Par- 
cendum  est  iu  qui  renuuueruni,*  (Flavins  Yoiiis- 
cus  in  Hist,  August.,  p.  218.)  At  the  same  time 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  rased  to  the  ground, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  *  the  seat  of  com- 
merce, of  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  gradually  sunk 
into  an  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and,  at 
length,  a  miserable  village.  Zenobia  herself  was 
taken  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Aurelian, 
who,  however,  behaved  towards  her  with  a  gene- 
rous clemency  seldom  exercised  bv  the  ancient 
conquerors,  and  presented  her  with  an  elegant 
villa  at  Tibur,  where  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly 
sunk  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters  married 
into  noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinct in  the  flfth  century.'  (Decline  and  Fall, 
ii.  44-4^.)  Palmyra  afterwards  fell  with  the  sur- 
rounding country  under  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans ;  but  history  is  entirely  silent  respecting 
the  causes  and  period  of  its  total  desolation. 

PAMIERS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ari^e,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Ari^ ;  11  m.  Foix.  Pop.  7,91])  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  situated,  and  is  generally 
well  built  and  laid  out  The  cathednd,  several 
other  churches,  the  bishop's  palace,  a  Carmelite 
convent,  the  court-house,  and  a  large  civil  hospi- 
tal, are  its  principal  buildings.  No  remuns  exist 
of  its  castle,  built  during  the  Crusades,  and  called 
ApameOf  from  the.  Syrian  town  of  that  name, 
whence,  by  corruption,  the  present  name  of  this 
town. 

PAMPELUNA,  or  PAMPLONA,  a  fortified 
city  of  Spain,  cap.  kingd.  of  Navarre,  on  a  hill 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Arga,  48  m.  S.  Bayonne, 
and  195  m.  NE.  Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Sa- 
ragossa  to  St.  Sebastian.  Pop.  22,702  in  1857. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  with 
bastions,'  but  derives  its  prindpal  defence  from 
two  castles,  one  within  and  the  other  outside  the 
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walls,  the  latter,  the  citadel,  being  situated  on  a 
rock  (of  which  the  only  accessible  part  is  covered 
by  a  morass),  and  encircled  by  a  deep  ditch.  The 
interior  of  the  town  comprises  several  wide  and 
straight  streets,  lined  on  both  sides  with  trottoira ; 
8  public  squares,  in  the  largest  of  which  buU- 
figtits  are  held ;  6  public  fountains,  supplied  with 
water  from  a  fine  aqueduct  3  m.  in  length ;  and 
the  Taeonera^  a  pubUc  walk.  Outside  tiie  walls 
are  8  other  planted  walks,  and  6  bridges  across 
the  river,  connecting  the  tovm  with  the  suburbs. 
The  houses  are  irregularly  built ;  and  the  public 
edifices,  which  comprise  a  cathedral,  four  parish 
churches,  two  palaces,  a  prison,  asylum,  and  small 
theatre,  are  more  remarkable  for  antiquity  than 
beauty. 

Pampeluna  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Pompey,  after  the  defeat  of  Sertorius,  and  called 
by  him  Pompeiopolis.  After  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  it  was  made  its  capital 
city,  and  sustained  several  sieves.  But  the  most 
memorable  event  connected  with  the  town  is  the 
contest  for  its  possession  between  the  English  and 
French  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war.  In 
June,  1813,  on  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  French 
army  from  Yittoria,  the  road  to  Pampeluna  was 
alone  open,  and  this  fortress  was  hastily  gar- 
risoned and  provisioned.  It  was  forthwith  in- 
vested by  the  British;  but  the  approach  of 
Marshal  Soult,  with  an  army,  towards  the  close 
of  July,  promised  it  an  early  deliverance.  It 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Pampeluna  that  the  ob- 
stinate conflicts  of  *thQ  27th  and  29Lh  July  took 
place ;  and  the  French  being  compelled  to  repass 
the  Pvrenees  with  great  loss,  Pampeluna  was 
cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  surrendered  on 
dlst  October 

PANAMA,  or  DARIEN  (ISTHMUS  OF),  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  con- 
tinents of  N.  and  S.  America,  forming  a  prov. 
of  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  between  the 
8th  and  10th  degs.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  77th  and 
81st  of  W.  long.,  having  E.  the  Colombian  prov. 
Choco,  W.  that  of  Veragua,  N.  the  Atlantic,  and 
S.  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  arc, 
the  convex  side  facing  the  N. ;  length,  W.  to  E. 
about  300  m. ;  general  breadth  about  ^  m.,  but, 
where  narrowest,  not  more  than  35  m.  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  Cordillera,  or  chain  of  the  Andes, 
is  here  interrupted  by  several  remarkable  breaks 
of  low  and  level  land,  through  which  a  line  of 
railway  has  been  laid.  The  isthmus  is  extremely 
well  watered,  and  though  without  any  river  of 
considerable  length,  several  of  its  streams  are 
partially  navigable.  The  dry  season  lasts  from 
Dec.  to' April,  and  the  wet  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  prodigious;  but  a 
very  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  throughout 
the  isthmus,  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season, 
of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has"  yet  been 
offered.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  rain  ceases  for 
five  or  six  days,  and  the  sun  shines  out  during 
the  whole  day  with  the  utmost  splendour,  nor 
is  any  instance  known  of  irregularity  in  the  re- 
currence of  this  singular  break  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  season.  (Geog.  Joum.,  i.  78.)  The 
temperature  and  salubrity  vary  greatly.  Porto 
Bello  is  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy 

? laces  in  the  world.  On  the  op^wsite  coast,  at 
*anama,  the  therm,  in  the  rainy  season  docs  not 
rise  higher  in  the  daytime  than  87^,  and  though 
at  other  times  it  is  very  sultry,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  unhealthy.  Rice,  maize,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
some  sugar,  are  cultivated.  Storax,  caoutchouc, 
various  dyeing  drugs,  and  the  finest  timber  trees, 
abound  in  the  forests. 
Near  Panama  is  a  oonaidenible  extent  of  cul- 
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tivated  land ;  but  round  Porto  Bello,  and  on  the 
K.  coast,  most  part  of  the  surface  is  uncultivated. 
Elsewhere,  the  landlords  keep  their  estates  chiefly 
in  grass;  few  of  the  inhabitmits  are  industrious, 
and  many,  indeed,  depend  almost  wholly  on  the 
chase.  Droves  of  wild  hogs,  deer,  and  a  variety 
of  other  wild  animals  are  met  with ;  monkeys  are 
frequently  used  as  food,  as  are  sharks  and  guanas. 
Horses  are  small,  but  hardy;  but  mules  are  the 
favourite  beasts  of  burden. 

Gold  was  formerly  obtained  in  the  isthmus, 
but  the  search  after  it  has  been  abandoned  for  a 
lengthened  period.  The  pearl  fisheiy,  also,  which 
used  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  has 
now  been  all  but  wholly  relinquished.  The  in- 
habitants, indeed,  are  strangers  to  enterpiise  and 
industry,  and  are  said  to  be  leas  advanced  in  civi- 
lisation than  their  neighbours. 

Fanage  acrotg  the  Inthmus. — The  road  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  become  of  immense 
importance  since  the  establisliment,  from  sea  to 
sea,  of  a  line  of  railway  opened  in  1864.  The 
railway,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  is  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Chas. 
T.  Bidwell,  British  vice-consul  at  Panama.  (The 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  London,  1865.)  *  The  total 
length  of  the  road  is  47  m.,  3,020  ft.  It  runs  on 
the  right  or  easterly  bank  of  the  Chagres,  as  far 
as  Barbacoes,  where  it  crosses  the  river  by  a 
bridge  625  ft.  in  length,  18  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
40  ft,  above  the  main  level  of  the  river.  This 
bridge  is  of  ^Tought  iron,  and  is  exactly  half  way 
lietween  Aspinwall  and  Panama ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  the  bridge  thrown  across  the 
Nile  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  is  also  ex- 
actly half  way— in  other  words,  both  the  great 
isthmus  trannits  are  intersected  at  half  their 
length  by  a  large  river.  The  Barbacoes  bridge 
is  c»f  6  spans,  built  of  boiler-iron,  with  a  top  and 
bottom  cord  2  fL  in  breadth  and  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness, joined  by  a  web  of  boiler-iron  9  ft,  in  height 
at  the  centre^  and  7  at  the  ends.  The  rails  are 
laid  on  iron  iloor  girders  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  supported  by  5  piers  and  2  abutments, 
26  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  in  thickness,  increasing  in 
the  proportion  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  down  to  their 
foundations,  which  are  constructed  of  piles  and 
concrete.  The  highest  point  of  the  line  is  37| 
m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  is  263  ft.  above  the 
mean  level  of  that  ocean.  The  maximum  grade 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  is  1  in  90 ;  on  the  Pacific 
descent  it  is  rather  more,  viz.  1  in  88.  Of  the 
road  23g  m.  are  level  and  28^  straight,  but  there 
are  8«me  very  abrupt  curves.  There  are  no  less 
than  134  culverts,  drains,  and  bridges  of  10  ft. 
and  under,  and  as  many  as  170  bridges  from  12  ft. 
span  to  625  ft.  span.  The  line  is  a  single  one, 
but  there  are  four  commodious  sidings,  one  at 
Gatun,  7^  m.  from  Aspinwall;  one  near  Barba- 
coes, 22  miles ;  one  at  Malachin,  30  m. ;  and  one 
at  the  summit,  37  m. 

A  substantial  telegraph  is  established  between 
Aspinwall  and  Panama.  There  are  26  posts  to  the 
mile,  constructed  in  the  following  manner: — A 
scantling,  four  inches  square  of  pitch-pine,  is  en- 
cased in  cement,  moulded  in  a  cylindrical  form, 
tapering  towards  the  top,  and  sunk  four  feet  in 
the  ground.  I  was  assured  that,  when  once  dry, 
these  posts  would  last  for  ages.  The  cost  of  each 
was  5  dollars,  about  1/.  sterling.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  hewn  stone  and  are  quite  an  orna- 
ment along  the  line.  The  total  expenditure  of 
the  Panama  Railway  Company  amounted  to 
7,407.553  dollars,  or  rather  more  than  1,500,000/. 
sterling,  which  is  nearly  82,000/.  per  mile,  an 
exptense,  by-t he-bye,  below  the  average  of  our 
English  lines,  which  is  34,638/.  per  mile.' 
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The  port  of  Chagres  is  within  the  raoath  of  tlie 
river  of  that  name,  in  lat.  9°  18'  6"  N.,  kmg.  79o 
59'  2"  W.  A  bar  at  the  month  of  the  river  has 
only  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  water,  though  within 
the' bar  the  river  deepens  to  from  4  to  6  fathonos. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bar  mi^t  be  deepesed 
without  much  difficulty,  and  a  canal  might  be 
cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  fine  bay  of  Maau- 
niUa  to  the  river,  from  which  it  is  only  3  m. 
distant.  A  short  while  ago  the  town  (if  so  it 
might  be  called)  was  a  mere  cluster  of  hata, 
unhealthy,  and  without  any  aocommodatioD  tbr 
pissen^ers.  But  having  become  one  of  the  start- 
mg  points  in  the  nearest  and  shortest  route  from 
the  £.  to  California,  it  has  been  greatly  impiored. 

Panama,  a  dty  and  sea-port  of  New  Gnnads. 
on  the  Pacific,  38  m.  SE.  Chagres.  Pop.  1»^ 
in  1860.  The  city  stands  on  a  rocky  peninwils, 
projecting  into  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  has  ta 
imposing  aspect  from  the  sea.  Its  streets  are  well 
ventilated,  and  it  is  cleaner  than  moat  Spaai&h 
American  cities.  It  is  encircled  by  irregular  aad 
not  very  strong  fortifications,  ccmstmctod  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  houses  are  partlv  of  wood, 
straw,  and  other  fragile  materials;  but  mar 
are  substantially  built  of  stone,  the  larger  haring 
court-yards,  or  patwt,  in  the  old  Spanish  style. 
Its  roadstead  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  wurld: 
there  are  a  number  of  islands  a  short  distance 
from  the  main  land,  which  afford  secure  an- 
chorage for  ships  of  an^  burden,  aixl  from  which 
supplies  of  provisions,  mduding  cxcelkot  vat<^, 
may  usually  be  obtained.  The  tid»  daily  ri^e 
and  fall  from  20  to  27  ft.,  so  that  it  b  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  the  repair  and  building  of  ships. 

Previously  to  1740,  when  the  trade  with  the 
Pacific  first  began  to  be  carried  oo  itrand  Caf>e 
Horn,  Panama  was  the  principal  entrepot  of  tnKie 
between  Europe  and  W.  America.  Frona  that 
period,  however,  it  fell  off,  and  its  decay  h&« 
been  peculiarly  rapid  since  the  independence  \i 
3.  America,  and  the  opening  of  the  other  ports 
of  the  Pacific  But,  dating  from  the  diaooverr  ii 
the  Califomian  gold  mines,  it  has  again  raiadir 
increased. 

Old  Panama,  founded  bv  the  Spaniards  in  1518, 
stood  about  3  m.  to  the  iL  of  the  pn>sent  town. 
It  was  destroyed  by  tlie  buccaneer  Moigac  in 
1670,  shortly  after  which  the  existing  dty  was 
commenced. 

PANIAN Y,  a  commercial  town  and  sea-port  <i 
British  India,  presid.  Madras,  prov.  Malabar,  oa 
the  Paniany  river,  38  m.  S.  Cabcnt.  It  has  nu- 
merous mceques,  being  principally  inhabited  by 
Moplays,  or  fishermen  of  Arabian  descent.  It  ex- 
ports teak,  cocoa-nuts,  iron,  and  rice ;  and  imparts 
wheat,  pulse,  sugar,  salt^  catechu,  and  spices ;  twt 
the  mouth  of  its  river  is  closed  by  a  bar  which 
only  admits  boats  of  small  burden. 

PAPA,  a  market  town  of  Hungaiy,  beyond  the 
Danube,  co.  Wesprim,  82  m.  SE.  Vienna.  Pefv 
12,045  in  1857.  The  town  was  fonnerlv  fortified, 
and  has  a  large  castle  belonging  to  the  'festerhazy 
family.  It  has  numerous  colle^ges;  Ham.  Caihl, 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  colleges ;  manufaecnrr* 
of  earthenware,  glass,  and  paper,  and  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

PAPAL  STATES  (THE),  STATES  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  or  POPEDOM,  an  indcnendent  odud- 
try  of  Europe,  occupying  part  of  Central  Italy, 
between  lat,  41®  and*4£^  N.,  and  long.  11°  and 
14^  E. ;  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  SW.. 
where  bounded  by  the  Tyrrhenian  8ea,  by  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Area,  4,891  square  miles,  with 
692,106  inhabitants,  according  to  the  oeosas  «/ 
1862. 

The  Tiber,  the  laigest  river  of  the  Papal  Sute^, 
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rises  At  St.  Albonigo  in  the  former  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  now  prov.  Forll,  and  runs  generally  S. 
or  SE.,  bat  with  a  very  tortuous  course,  to  within 
about  25  m.  NNE.  Rome,  whence  it  flows  mostly 
SSW.  to  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  15  m. 
below  Rome,  after  an  entire  course  of  about  200  m. 
Before  entering  the  sea  the  Tiber  divides  into  two 
arms,  enclosing  the  small  island  of  Itola  gacra. 
At  Rome  thcr greatest  breadth  of  the  Tiber  is  only 
about  400  ft.,  or  scarcely  one-third  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and 
nearly  approaching  that  of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  It 
is  justly  entitled  to  its  ancient  epithet^vtu,  being 
alm<Mt' constantly  loaded  vrith  yellow  mud,  from 
the  crumbling  and  disintegration  of  its  banks.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Topino,  Nar,  and  Teve- 
ronc  on  the  left  or  E.,  and  the  Chiana  on  the  right, 
bank.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  near  Perugia. 
Except  the  Tib<^,  no  river  of  any  consequence 
falLi  into  the  Mediterranean  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
Several  lakes  are  in  the  Papal  States,  as  those  of 
Bolsena  and  Bracciano. 

Gneiss  is  met  with  in  various  places  along  the 
coast.  Mountain  limestone  is  frequent,  and  indeed 
a  large  portion  uf  the  country  consists  of  calca- 
reous formations ;  but  the  region  round  the  cap.  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  abounds  with  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, as  sulphur  and  alum.  Rome  is  principally 
built  of  volcanic  tufa,  which  composes  tne  general 
soil  of  the  Campagna. 

The  Papal  States  are  situated  within  the  second 
Italian  region.  Vegeuition  is  scarcely  interrupted 
at  any  peritnl  of  the  year.  The  air  m  the  moun- 
tain districts  is  pure  and  salubrious;  but  the 
Campagna  di  Roma  and  the  Pontine  Marshes  are 
verv  unhealthy ;  the  latter  especially  are  subject  to 
malaria.  The  Camitagna,  in  antiquity,  was  bor- 
dered along  the  shore  bv  dense  forests;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  that  the  destruction  of  the  woods 
has  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  increase  of  malaria. 
*■  The  ancients,*  says  M.  Simond  (Tour  in  Italy, 
pp.  350-59^,  'planted  or  preser^'ed  these  woods 
under  an  idea,  probably  erroneous,  that  they 
screened  them  from  certain  winds  carrymg  noxious 
vapours;  but  though  mistaken  as  to  their  real 
mode  of  agency,  they  were  quite  right  in  sup- 
posing them  u'sefuL  To  the  destruction  of  the 
woods  the  increase  of  solstitial  fevers  has  been 
clearly  traced,  the  one  having  uniformly  followed 
the  other.  During  the  decline,  also,  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  Itoman  empire,  those  stupendous  aque- 
ducts, which  in  earlier  times  brought  whole  rivens 
to  Rome,  having  been  broken  and  overturned,  in 
some  places  poured  their  waters  over  the  land, 
which  became  a  maz«h;  and  the  population,  di- 
minbhed  by  wars,  was  further  ana  still  more 
reduced  by  pestilence.  The  country  became  more 
unhealthy  as  it  was  less  inhabited ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries  the  millions  of  ancient  Rome 
dwindled  down  to  80,000 ;  and  it  was  not  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  Leo  X.,  that  the 
scanty  pop.  grew  more  numerous.  Another  cause 
of  the  increase  of  malaria  is  that  sandy  ridge  gra- 
dually thrown  up  on  both  sides  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  for  many  leagues;  various  outlets,  natural 
and  artificial,  are  thus  choked  up ;  and  hence  the 
Pontine  marshes,  formerly  contined  to  a  narrow 
space  near  the  promontory  of  M.  Circello,  now 
extend  under  other  names  all  along  the  coast.' 

The  whole  of  tlie  Campagna  is  divided  into 
about  600  estates,  var^'ing  from  500  to  1,000  hec- 
tares and  upwards  each.  The  largest  of  these  vast 
estates,  which  are  mostly  held  in  mortmain,  be- 
longs to  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter.  The  value  of 
land  is  various ;  the  rent  in  the  Campagna  varies 
from  ^  to  4  scudi  per  hectare.  Be^-ond  the  ma- 
remme,  aa  the  pop.  increases  in  density,  the  rental 


rises  to  perhaps  20  scudi  per  hectare  for  land  on 
which  there  are  olive,  vuie,  or  mulberry  piauta- 
tions,  or  where  there  are  adjacent  markets  for  com. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  the  land  is 
rented  at  a  fixed  price,  it  readily  sells  for  40  years' 
purchase ;  while  lands  farmed  on  the  metayer 
principle  do  not  generally  sell,  owing  to  the 
greater  diffculty  of  coUectmg  the  rent,  for  more 
than  33  or  35  years'  purchase.  Lands  in  the  ma- 
remme  are  frequently  rented  by  middlemen,  who 
underlet  them  in  smaller  portions  to  the  actual 
cultivators.  But,  speaking  generally,  land  is  everv- 
where  held  under  the  metayer  system,  the  occupier 
paying  a  certain  proportion,  generally  a  half,  of 
the  produce  to  the  owner.  The  soU  ia  mostly 
fertile ;  but,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  oppresses  the  occupiers  with  inju- 
dicious taxes ;  the  want  of  capital,  skill,  industry, 
and  markets ;  the  ignorance  or  the  cultivators,  the 
number  of  holidays,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  me- 
tayer system,  agriculture  is  in  the  most  wretched 
state.  The  implements  of  husbandry  made  in 
the  country  are  as  rude  as  those  described  by 
Virgil;  and  heavy  custom-house  duties  prevent 
the  introduction  of  improved  implements  from 
abroad.    The  cultivated  part  of  the  maremme 

Eroduces  wheat,  maize,  beans,  and  vines ;  but  the 
mds  often  lie  fallow  for  from  3  to  7  years,  and 
not  1  acre  in  ()  is  under  the  plough  or  hoe.  In 
the  more  populous  and  best  cultivated  parts  there 
is  usually  an  annual  change  from  spring  grasses  to 
com  produce ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
r^on  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  Formerly  all  the 
farms  were  let  with  a  considerable  stock  of  horses 
and  cattle ;  but  the  preprietdts,  when  in  want  of 
money,  parted  with  them.  In  whatever  direction 
the  traveller  may  enter  the  Campagna  from  Rome, 
he  would  pass  over  at  least  from  20  to  30,  and  fre- 
quentlv  from  50  to  CO  m.,  without  meeting  with 
a  single  lield  cultivated  by  resident  inhabs.  In 
fact,  though  it  embrace  an  area  of  2,560,000  acres, 
it  is  not  supposed  to  have  a  resident  pop.  of  more 
than  16,000  or  18,000  inhab.,  mostly  wandering 
shepherds.  There  is  on  each  estate  a  caaak^  or 
large  building,  where  the  implements  of  husbandry 
are  kept ;  but  neither  bakehouses  nor  kitchen  gar- 
dens exist  throughout  the  whole  tract,  the  labourers 
being  whoUpr  supplied  at  a  few  scattered  depots 
with  provisions,  sent  thither  from  Rome.  The 
6he])herds  are  in  about  as  depressed  a  condition  as 
IK>ssible ;  thev  have  a  sickly,  cadaverous  appear- 
ance ;  their  clothing  consists  princijially  of  sheep- 
skins, worn  with  the  wool  outside ;  and  they  sleep 
either  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  or  in  some  of 
the  mins  with  which  the  country  is  strewed.  They 
are  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in  cattle  pastured  with 
tliose  of  the  farmer.  The  harvests  in  the  Cam- 
pagna are  reaped  by  peasants  from  distant  moun- 
tainous districts,  who  come  to  it  m  companies  of 
from  20  to  100  individiials.  Even  in  favourable 
seasons,  ^  or  ^  part  of  their  number  are  attacked 
by  fever;  and,  in  unhealthy  seasons,  the  proportion 
is  much  larger.  Many  die  in  the  hospitals  of 
Rome,  or  in  the  Campagna ;  others  perish  on  the 
road  home ;  and  others,  again,  return  condemned 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  a  prey  to  in- 
termittent fever,  or  other  diseases  brought  on  by 
the  climate ;  and  yet  such  is  the  poverty  of  the 
pop.  in  the  mountainous  districts,  that  the  chance 
of  realising  a  few  scudi  continually  tempts  new 
adventurers  to  undei^o  the  same  risks. 

In  order  to  arrest  the  depopulation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  1802,  laid  an  impost  of 
5  pauli  per  rubbio  on  the  uncultivated  land  imme- 
diately round  the  towns,  and  deducted  5  pauli  per 
rubbio  from  the  tax  on  cultivated  lands.  But 
this  attempt  to  extend  industry  by  fiscal  n^ula- 
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tions  necessarily  failed.  The  regulation,  which 
never  was  acted  upon,  speedily  became  obsolete  ; 
and  the  peasantry  of  the  Campagna  generally  re- 
main in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  French 
invasion. 

In  the  northern,  or  mountainotis,  TMUta  of  the 
Papal  States,  where  the  countnr  is  oivided  into 
small  farms,  and  rather  thickly  inhabited,  pease, 
beans,  and  kitchen  vegetables,  which  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry',  occupy 
most  part  of  the  land ;  the  remamder  being  appro- 
priated to  wheat  and  maize.  Little  skill  is  e^nncel1 
in  agriculture;  the  crops  being  i^nerally  raised 
only  for  the  supply  or  the  cultivaton,  no  one 
thinks  of  raising  those  products  for  which  his  land 
may  be  the  best  fitted,  till  after  he  has  provided 
an  adequate  supply  of  grain  or  other  produce  for 
the  use  of  his  ramily.  In  the  mountains  near 
Rome,  white  crops  are  taken  from  the  grounds,  for 
2  or  3  years  successively,  without  anv  manure 
being  applied  to  the  land ;  8  crop  of  wheat  may 
be  succeeded  by  maize  or  kidney  Deans  for  2  years; 
and  once  in  5  or  6  years,  a  crop  of  hemp  or  fla^ 
is,  perhaps,  raised.  The  grain  is  trodden  out  by 
horses,  and  winnowed  by  hand,  immediately  after 
harvest.  The  wages  of  a  man  in  harvest  time 
amount  to  about  2  pauls  a  day,  with  bread  and 
piquetUy  or  weak  wine;  hut  they  are  generally 
nigher  the  nearer  the  district  to  the  capital.^  The 
herdsmen  take  charge  of  the  cattle  belonging  to 
many  different  persons,  and  tend  them  on  the 
mountains,  night  and  day,  receiving  at  the  end  of 
the  season  payment  from  each  proprietor,  at  the 
rate  of  2  scud'i  per  iponth  for  every  score  of  cattle. 
Besides  bread  and  piquette^  the  food  of  the  pea- 
santry principally  consists  of  cheese  from  goats*  or 
ewes  milk,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  vegetables, 
and  polentOj  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding,  made  with 
maize  and  pulse. 

The  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated near  Terracina,  though  neither  be  grown  to 
any  great  extent.  Olive  ))lantation8  were  long 
among  the  most  productive  investments;  but  they 
are  now  less  so  than  those  of  the  white  mulberry. 
The  olive  is  abundant  in  the  S.  provs. ;  and  though 
the  Koman  oil  be  badly  made,  and  mostly  con- 
sumed at  home,  a  million  lbs.  have  occasionally 
been  exported  in  favourable  years.  Vineyards  are 
said  not  to  yield  returns  proportioned  to  the  out- 
lay. The  vine  is  tolerably  well  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Velletri,  the  plants  in  regular  lines 
being  tied  to  treillages  of  large  reeds;  but  the 
most  esteemed  growths  ate  the  light  white  mus- 
cadel  wines  of  Orvieto  and  Montefiascone,  near 
Yiterbo:  they  do  not,  however,  bear  transport 
well,  and  are  seldom  met  with  out  of  the  country. 
The  timber  of  the  dense  forests  in  the  deleg.  of 
Yiterbo  is  not  turned  to  much  account  from  the 
distance  of  markets,  and  is  cut  principally  for 
•melting  iron  ore  and  making  charcoal.  Cork 
trees  al^und  in  the  country  about  Yelletri. 

The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  almost  wholly 
conducted  by  Neapolitan  fishermen.  Mining  in- 
dustry is  aLso  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Iron  ore  is 
pretty  abundant  in  some  places,  but  only  a  few 
traces  of  other  metals  have  been  discovered. 
Lime,  building  stone,  potters'  clay,  variegated 
and  statuary  marbles,  fuller's  earth,  bitumen, 
naphtha,  and  coal  are  met  with;  but  the  last, 
though  under  the  French  it  was  raised  in  con- 
aidertible  quantities,  is  no  longer  made  use  of. 

Manufacture*,  though  in  the  most  depressed  and 
backwani  state,  serve  almost  entirely  for  home 
consumption.  Woollen  fabrics  are  the  principal, 
and  include  cloths,  cassimeres,  serges,  woollen 
caps,  blankets,  and  carpets.  Ilats,  silk  goods, 
leather  and  gloves  made  at  Kome,  are  among  the  J 
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most  prominent  manufactures.  Roman  moncal 
strings  enjoy  a  high  and  deserved  celebrity,  and 
are  exported  to  most  countries  of  Europe. 

Commerce, — Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of 
manufacturing  industry,  high  auties  are  levied  on 
manufactured  goods  when  imported.  Woolloi 
cloth,  woollen  and  cotton  fabncs,  and  cambrics, 
pay  100  BC :  dyed  or  stamped  cottons,  50  so. ;  and 
porcelain,  20  sc.  per  100  lbs.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  foreign  trade  is  Civita  Yecchia. 

In  the  year  1859  the  shipping  at  the  port  of 
Civita  Yecchia  consisted  of  1,861  vessels  which 
entered,  and  1,822  which  cleared,  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  308,410.  Of  this  number  only  54  vessels,  of 
9,869  tons,  were  under  the  British  fiag.  Since  the 
year  1859,  the  commerce  of  the  PapAl  States  has 
very  considerably  decreased,  both  as  regards  im* 

B>rt8  and  exports.    The  value  of  the  exports  of 
ritish  and  Irish  produce  shipped  to  Papal  porta 
on  the  Mediterranean  in  the  years  1861,  1862, 
and  1863,  was  as  follows : — 

British  Exports  to  Papal  ^     1M1  186S         IMS 

Porte  on  the  Mediterra- [  £82,667    £46,991    £S7,0OS 

During  the  year  1862  there  were'exported  from 
Rome  old  paintings  to  the  value  of  9,596  acudi, 
modem  paintings  to  the  value  of  119,537  scudi,  or 
about  25,000/. ;  ancient  sculpture  to  the  value  of 
532  scudi ;  and  modem  sculpture  to  the  vahie  of 
188,325  scudi. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Kudi  (crowns),  «  4s.  8|dL 
each,  and  divided  mto  10  paoli  and  100  bajocchL 
The  Roman  Ubbra  or  pound  of  12  onde  and  288 
danari  =  nearly  12  oz.  avoird.  The  barilt  of 
wine,  of  32  boccali,  and  128  fi^llete,  »  about  13 
galls. ;  the  barile  of  oil  contains  only  28  boocalL 
The  Roman  foot  «  11*7  Eng:.  inches ;  the  palmo 
of  architects  «  about  8|  inches;  the  Roman 
mile  =s  1628  Eng.  yards. 

The   Government  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  no 
one  being  eligible  to  fill  any  civil  office  who  baa 
not  attained  the  rank  of  abbot.    The  pope  enacts 
all  laws,  and  nominates  to  aU  clerical  aripointmentSw 
He  is  assisted,  however,  by  the  Hi^h  College  of 
Cardinals,  comprising  about  70  members ;  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  government  are  con- 
ducted each  by  Comgrtgatunu,  with  a  cardinal  at 
its  head.    Each  leg.  and  deleg  is  governed  by  a 
cardinal,  assisted  by  2  assessors,  and  a  council  of 
4  individuals  nominated  by  the  pope,  half  of  whom 
are  changed  every  5  years.    The  jurisdiction  of 
the  temporal  nobles  is  retained,  but  all  the  judicial 
offices  of  the  nobility  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  and  are  subject  to  the  general  laws.    In 
each  cap.  of  a  deleg.  there  is  a  tnbunal  of  primaiy 
jurisdiction,  which  also  decides  in  appeal  on  certain 
matters  that  first  come  before  the  district  officers. 
The  proceedings  in  these  courts  are  public,  but 
there  is  no  jury.    Every  town  has  its  own  juris- 
diction and  magistracy,  and  a  municipal  council 
of  from  18  to  48  mems.,  according  to  the  pop. 
The  laws  in  force  are  nominally  those  of  the 
Justinian  code;  but  the  pope  has  power  to  alter 
or  annul  any  previous  law,  and  the  provincial 
judges    have    extensive    discretionary    powers 
Criminal   proceedings  in  the  Papal  States  are 
very  dilatory;  and  in  all  cases  the  accused  is 
thro¥m  into  prison,  whence  there  is  no  liberatioQ 
on  bail.    Brigandage  is  less  frequent  than  for- 
merly; and  Uie  government  has  stationed  five 
military  posts  along  the  road  from  Yelletro  to 
Terracma,  for  the  protection  of  travellers.    Still, 
however,  the  police  and  the  law  are  equally  de- 
Active;  and  assassinations  and  other  Crimea  of 
violence  are  often  taking  place  without  the  perpe- 
trators being  ever  brought  to  justice. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  alienatioa  of 
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church  domains  was  confirmed ;  bnt  the  compen- 
aatioD  since  made  to  their  former  owners,  and  the 
restoration  of  suppressed  churches  and  conventSi 
have  cost  the  goremment  prodigious  sums.  There 
were,  in  the  city  of  Rome  alone,  in  the  year  1868, 
no  less  than  84  cardinals,  36  bishops,  1,457  priests, 
and  nearly  5,000  monks  and  nuns.  (See  Romb.) 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  superabundance  of 
priests,  instead  of  promoting  religion  and  mo- 
rality, is  a  principal  cause  of  their  low  state  in 
the  citv.  The  outward  deportment  of  the  papal 
court  u  however,  at  present,  highly  decorous. 
Those  times,  so  disastrous  and  disgraceful,  when 
the  popes  had  so  many  nephews,  and  those  nephews 
Nuilt  so  many  splendid  pvlaoes  and  villas,  called 
by  the  Romans,  in  derision,  *  miracles  of  St.  Peter,' 
are  now  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  Rome,  as 
the  times  when  horses  were  made  consuls,  and 
eunuchs  emperors. 

Edueaiion, — There  are,  besides  the  university, 
various  high  colleges  in  Rome,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Gregonan.  (See  Ro5IK.)  Secondary 
schools  exist  in  most  towns,  bnt  there  is  no  gene- 
ral  system  of  elementary  instruction,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  only  1  in  60  of  the  pop.  attend 
public  schools.  The  truth  is,  that  education  in  the 
Papal  States  is  in  the  most  degraded  state  imagin- 
able. It  is  wholly  in  the  hands  uf  the  clergy,  and 
is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  imbuing  the  pupils 
with  the  grossest  prejudices,  and  of  proscribuig 
every  study  or  pursuit  that  might  tend  to  expand 
or  enli^ten  their  minds,  or  make  them  acquamtcd 
with  their  rights  and  duties.  The  university  educa- 
tion, exceptmg,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  respects  medi- 
cine, is  altogether  contemptible.  Even  theolc^ 
U  not  efficiently  taught ;  and  philosophy ,  politics, 
and  political  economy  are  as  little  relished  in 
Rome  as  in  Morocco.  * 

The  censorship  of  the  press  b  severe  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  gazettes  insert  nothing  unap- 
proved by  the  censors.  The  journals,  of  which 
there  are  several,  devoted  to  Belles  Ijettresy  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  fine  arts,  being  under  a  less  severe 
surveillance,  occasionally  display  originality  and 
learning :  but  the  literature  of  the  Roman  States 
is,  like  their  government,  emasculated  and  im- 
becile. *  The  Eternal  City,*  says  an  English  tra- 
veller, 'pohibits  all  the  best  works  on  mental 
philosophy.  She  has  not  one  eminent  man  of 
science ;  and  if  she  had  a  Cuvicr,  or  a  Buckland, 
^he  would  not  permit  Uim  to  lecture  or  to  publish 
his  discoveries  to  the  world  till  they  had  been 
subjected  to  the  pruning  knife  of  some  ignorant 
censor,  llie  apathy  and  timidity,  the  dread  of 
independent  thinking  and  free  inquiry,  manifested 
by  the  papal  government,  seems,  however,  to 
admit  of  easy  explanation.  Its  dogmas,  its  rites, 
its  principle  of  action  were  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  12th  century.  It  does 
make  some  changes  silently',  by  dropping  a  few 
untenable  pretensions,  but  it  can  make  no  great 
and  mariccd  change  without  abandoning  its  pro- 
fessed character  of  being  the  depository  of  immu- 
table truth.  The  rulers  of  Rome,  therefore,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  raise  up  their  old  institutions 
to  the  level  of  modem  knowledge,  endeavour  to 
keep  down  this  knowledge  to  the  level  of  their 
institutions.  They  see  the  props  and  stays  of  their 
SA'stem  dropping  oflf,  and  one  source  of  influence 
failing  after  another,  and  their  prudence  counsels 
them  to  shut  out,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  light 
which  is  sapping  their  authority,  and  to  look  upon 
innovations,  even  of  the  most  lumnless  kind,  with 
suspicion.  They  are  religious  Caiueroativeam  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.' 

ChariiabU  Inttitutimui.'-The  Papal  States  are 
literally  overrun  with  all  kinds  of  clutritable  ituti- 


tuHoHs.  In  Rome,  especially,  the  sums  expended 
on  charitable  foundations  are,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  twice  as  large  as  in  Paris ;  so  that,  as 
Serristori  exclaims,  *  Davrebbe  credern  che  negli 
Stati  PoHtzfiei  t  molto  piu  in  Roma  mm  enstetae 
mendieitaj  But  nowhere  are  the  pernicious  con- 
se<)ucn(X8  of  indiscriminate  charity  better  exem- 
plified than  in  the  Roman  States,  wncre  mendicity, 
wretchedness,  and  want  prevail  to  a  frightful 
extent.  The  universality  of  beggary  removes  all 
sense  of  shame,  and  a  laige  proportion  of  the  pop. 
are  degraded  enough  to  prefer  subsisting  on  alms 
to  making  any  attempts  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

The  army^  in  1862,  consisted  of  abont  15,000 
men,  with  1,200  horses — a  force  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  The  principal  fortresses 
are  those  of  Rome,  Civita  Yeccnia,  and  Tcnracina. 

The  taxes  are  veiy  heavy,  and  are  imposed  in 
the  wont  possible  manner.  The  principal  consists 
of  a  land-tax :  heavy  duties  are  also  laid  on  most 
articles  consumed  in  towns  and  villages,  and  all 
sorts  of  grain,  except  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  oats, 
pay  a  heavy  tax  when  ^und  at  the  inill.  Salt, 
tobacco,  alum,  and  vitnol  are  monopolies  in  the 
hands  of  government.  The  customs*  duties  are, 
however,  on  the  whole,  the  most  oppressive  and 
injurious.  The  lottery",  also,  notwithstanding 
its  demoralising  influence,  is  a  fertile  source  of 
revenue. 

HUUny. — ^The  rise  of  the  Popedom  as  a  tem- 
poral power  dates  from  755,  when  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Franks,  invested  the  pope  with  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna;  to  which  Charlemagne  added  the 
provs.  of  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  Benevento  was 
given  to  the  jiope  by  the  emperor  Henry  111.  in 
1053,  and  in  1102  the  marchioness  Matilda,  of 
Tuscany,  bequeathed  to  the  holy  see  the  provs. 
forming  the  *  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.'  In  1297 
Forli  and  the  rest  of  Romagna,  and,  in  1864, 
Bologna,  became  portions  of  the  papal  dominion ; 
and,  at  the  end  or  the  14th  centur}',  the  pope  ac- 
quired full  jurisdiction  over  Rome  and  Sabina. 
Ferrara  was  acquired  in  1598,  Urbinoin  1626,  and 
Orvieto  in  1649. 

The  French  invaded  the  States  of  the  Church  in 
1797,  after  which  the  N.  legations  were  annexed 
to  the  CiHalpine  republic  In  1798  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  in  1810  Uio  whole  of  the 
Papal  States  were  included  in.  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  In  1815  most  part  of  the  pope's  former 
dominions  were  restored ;  but  the  events  of 
1859-61,  which  ^ve  rise  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy,  again  deprived  the  pontiff  of  the  most  valu- 
able provinces  under  his  rule,  including  the  vast 
districts  of  the  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the 
Marches.  The  territory  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
previous  to  1859,  embraced  an  area  of  17,218  Eng- 
lish sc|uara  miles,  with  8,124,668  inhabitants,  but 
has  since  been  reduced  to  4,891  English  square 
miles,  with  692,106  inhabitants.  Of  the  former 
twenty  *  legations '  and  *  delegations  *  into  which 
the  territory  was  divided,  only  5  remain,  namely, 
Rome  and  the  Comarca,  with  326,509  inhabitants; 
Viterbo,  with  128,324;  Civita  Yecchia,  with  20,701 ; 
Yelletri,  with  62,018 ;  and  Frosinone,  with  154,559 
inhabs.  The  city  of  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the 
papal  territory  were  occupied  by  French  troops  in 
1849,  which,  however,  were  withdravm  in  1865-4> 
(see  Italy),  according  to  a  convention  between 
king  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  and  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.  It  is  highly  probable  thai  before 
long  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States  will  come  to 
form  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

PAPUA,  or  NEW  GUINEA,  a  laige  island,  or 
rather  a  dense  cluster  of  uilands,  in  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago, third  division ;  between  the  equator  and 
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the  9th  dog.  of  S.  lat,  and  the  130th  and  150th 
degs.  of  £.  long.,  having  N.  and  E.  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  W.  and  SW.  the  sea  in  which  Gilolo, 
(^cram,  and  the  Aroo  l8les  are  situated,  and  S. 
Torres  Straitfl,  separating  it  from  Australia.  It  is 
indented  by  several  deep  bays,  but  its  coast-line  is 
in  many  parts  unknovrn,  and  its  interior  has  been 
but  little  explored.  The  coast,  viewed  from  the 
sea,  rises  gradually  into  hills  of  considerable 
elevation,  but  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  re- 
markable height.  The  whole  island,  being  covered 
with  palm  trees  and  timber  of  a  large  size,  little 
can  be  said  respecting  its  soil,  which,  however,  is 
presumed  to  be  fertile.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  two 
species  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  pine-apples,  and 
plantains  are  found  here :  nutmeg  trees  also  grow 
wild,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  produce 
gooil  spice.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  auadnipcds 
in  Papua,  except  dc^,  wild  cats,  and  nogs ;  and 
that  to  the  K.  of  Gilolo  no  homed  animals  of  any 
description  are  to  be  found.  The  woods  abound 
with  wild  hogs,  which  the  natives  kill  with  spears 
and  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  use  of  which  they 
are  very  expert.  Gold  is  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  The  natives  of  Papua  appear  to  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  races ;  those  in  the  W.  being 
identical  with  the  negroes  of  the  E.  Archipelago, 
while  the  inhabs.  of  the  E.  part  of  the  island  belong 
rather  to  the  snllow-complexioned  long-haired 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  (See  Polynesia.) 
The  Papuan  negroes,  of  whom  a  brief  notice  is 
given  in  the  art.  Akchipei^oo,  Eastern,  con- 
tinue, for  the  most  part,  in  their  original  state  of 
nakedness  and  barbarism,  devoid  of  homes  or  cloth- 
ing, and  subsisting  principally  on  the  precarioua 
produce  of  the  chase,  or  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  the  forests.  On  the  NW.  coast,  which 
has  been  the  most  frequently  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, the  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  raised  on 
posts,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  and 
among  the  Ultra-Gangetic  nations  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  These  tenements  accommodate  many 
families,  who  live  in  cabins  on  either  side  of  a  wide 
common  hall  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing. The  cabins  are  miserably  furnished ;  a  mat 
or  two,  a  fire-place,  an  earthen  pot,  with  perhaps  a 
china  plate  or  basin,  and  some  sago  flour.  As  they 
cook  in  each  cabin,  and  have  no  chimney,  the 
(imoke  issues  at  every  part  of  the  roof,  and  at  a 
distance  the  whole  building  seems  to  be  on  fire. 
Their  clothes  are  very  scanty,  but  they  contrive 
to  bedizen  themselvesso  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  European  oKser^-ers.  Their  hair  is  not  so  short, 
close,  and  woolly  as  that  of  the  Afirican  negro,  and 
they  wear  it  bu-nhcd  out  round  their  heads  to  the 
circumference  of  2^  and  3  ft.,  and,  to  make  it  more 
extensive,  comb  it  out  horizontally,  occasionally 
adorning  it  with  feathers. 

The  men  in  general  wear  a  portion  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  reaembling  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth,  fastened  round  the  middle ;  and  the 
women  use  blue  Surat  baftas  in  a  similar  manner. 
Boys  and  girls  go  entirely  naked  till  puberty.  All 
are  fond  of  glass  and  coloured  china  beads,  and 
wear  them  about  their  wrist.  The  women,  as  gene- 
rally happens  among  savages,  lead  a  laborious  life, 
and  are  often  seen  labouring  hard  in  fixing  posts 
in  the  ground  for  stages,  in  making  mats,  or  in 
forming  pieces  of  clay  into  earthen  pots,  while  the 
men  are  sauntering  about. 

In  the  interior  the  inhabs.  practise  gardening 
and  some  sort  of  agriculture,  supplying  the  inhabs. 
on  the  coast  with  food,  in  exchange  for  axes, 
knives,  and  other  coarse  cutlery.  The  natives  on 
the  coast  purchase  these  from  the  Malays  and  the 
Chinese,  particularly  the  latter,  from  whom  they 
also  buy  blue  and  red  clotlis.    In  exchange  the 
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Chinese  carry  back  missoy  bark,  slares,  ambenrris, 
sea  slug  (bicne  de  mrr),  tortoise-shell,  small  pearK 
birds  of  paradise,  and  many  other  species  of  dead 
birds,  which  the  Papuas  have  a  pazticolar  method 
of  dressing. 

The  Dutch  have  some  trade  with  Papna;  bat 
little  intercourse  takes  place  between  it  and  the 
British  settlements  in  Australia,  Singapore,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  East.  The  inhabs.  of  the  more 
westerly  islands  of  the  E.  Archipelago  bay  the 
Papuans  for  slaves ;  and  the  natives  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Papua  make  slaves  of  those  of  the  £.,  and 
sell  them  to  strangers.  With  a  similar  view,  they 
were  formerly,  and  still  are,  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  great  numbers,  and  make  war  on  the  inhalv.  of 
Gilolo,  Ceram,  Ambloo,  and  other  islands  still  far- 
ther W. 

The  Arabians,  in  their  early  Toyages,  appear  to 
have  come  into  contact  with  the  Papuans,  whom 
they  constantly  describe  as  cannibals.  Papoa  was 
discovered  by  Europeans  in  1511,  and  frequently 
resorted  to  by  the  Portuguese  during  the  l^ith 
century.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  wmtuir, 
Forrest,  McCluer,  and  other  British  nax-igaton  vi- 
sited it,  since  which  it  has  been  but  little  noticed. 

PARA,  formerly  called  Belem,  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  Brazil,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  a  considerable  river  with  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Toceantins,  or  Rio  Para,  on  its  S. 
side,  opposite  the  island  of  Joanes  or  Marajo,  esti- 
mated about  60  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  300  ro. 
WN  W.  Maranham ;  lat.  1°  30'  S.,  long.  4«o  22*  33" 
W.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000,  incl.  comparativelv 
few  negroes.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  u 
one  of  the  finest  Brazilian  dties,  its  streets  being 
straight^  and  the  houses  almost  all  of  stone,  and 
both  solid  and  el<^nt.  The  cathedral  and  go- 
vernor's palace  are  said  to  be  magnificent  edifices. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  but  only  two 
convents  appear  to  exist  at  present,  Uiat  of  the 
Mercenarios  having  been  conx'erted  into  barracks, 
and  the  Jesuits'  college  into  the  episcopal  palace 
and  seminary.  Para  has  a  iudicial  tribunal,  royal 
college,  botanic  garden,  hospital,  theatre,  and 
arsenal. 

The  harbour  is  confined,  and  is  said  to  be  dimin- 
ishing in  depth ;  Uie  approach  from  tbe  ocean  is 
also  rather  difiicnlt,  and  it  is  always  expedient  to 
take  on  board  a  pilot  at  the  mouth  of  the  estnarr. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cocoa,  of  which 
it  exports  above  35,000  bags ;  caoutchouc,  of  which 
it  is  the  principal  mart ;  vtith  isinglass,  rice,  drugs, 
and  cotton,  amounting  in  all  from  150,000/.  to 
1 70,000^  a  year.  The  sugar  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  bad,  the  soil  not  being  favourable  for 
the  cane.  The  communication  with  Great  Britain 
is  principally  with  Liverpool.  Ships  of  war  have 
been  built  here;  and  timber  nsed  to  be  exported 
to  Lisbon  for  the  use  of  the  arsenals.  The  climate 
of  Para  is  very  hot,  and  thunder  storms  occur 
almost  daily.  It  was  formerly  deemed  reiy  un- 
healthy, but  in  this  respect  it  haa  latterly  been 
materially  improved. 

PARAGUAY,  an  indep.  state  of  S.  America, 

{irincipally  between  the  21st  and  27th  dega.  of  S. 
at.,  and  the  54th  and  58th  of  W.  long. ;  having 
X.  and  E.  Brazil ;  SE.  and  S.  the  territory  of  La 
Plata;  and  W.  the  latter  repub.  and  Bolivia. 
Shape  nearly  oblong ;  length  N.  to  S.  about  460 
m.  Estimated  area,  73,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  1 ,337,431, 
acconling  to  an  enumeration  made  m  the  year 
1857.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  whites 
of  Spanish  descent,  native  Indians,  negroes,  and 
mixed  races  originating  from  the  foregoing,  those 
of  the  Indo-Spanish  descent  greatly  preponder- 
ating. Paraguay  is  an  inland  peninsula,  inclosed 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Parana  and  its  tributary  tfae  Va- 
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jaari,  and  W.  and  NW.  by  the  rivers  Faraway 
and  Blanco.  A  mountain  chain,  the  Sierra  Aroam- 
bahy,  entem  Paraguay  on  the  X.,  runs  through 
it,  near  its  centre,  to  near  lat.  26^,  and  then  divides 
into  two  branches,  inclosing  the  basin  of  the  Tibi- 

anari.  From  the  undivided  chain  many  rivers 
ow  on  either  side  to  join  the  Parana  or  Paraguay ; 
but  none  of  them  require  any  special  notice,  though 
in  the  rainy  season  they  are  all  swollen  so  as  to 
inundate  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  There 
is  but  one  lake,  that  of  Ypao,  worth  mention ;  ex- 
tensive manhes,  however,  abound  in  the  W.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  but  damp.  Paraguay,  in 
point  of  fertility,  forms  a  favourable  contrast  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Argentine  republic.  It 
is  well  wooiled,  and  diversified  with  undulating 
hills  and  verdant  vales.  Mr.  Robertson,  who  en- 
tered it  at  Neembucii,  states  (Letters  from  Para- 
guay, L  259),  *  I  was  glad  to  meet  with  much  more 
frequent  traces  of  cultivation  and  industry  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  solitary  tracts  over* which 
I  had  heretofore  sped  my  monotonous  way.  White- 
washed cottages  often  peeped  fVom  among  tlie 
trees,  and  around  them  were  considerable  fields  of 
the  cotton,  yucca,  and  tobacco  plants.  The  Indian 
com  and  sugar-cane  were  also  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farmhouses  of  a  better 
character  than  the  cottages;  and  there  was  abun- 
dance of  wood  and  of  the  prickly  pear.  With 
the  latter,  the  cultivated  country*,  as  well  as  the 
potreros  or  paddocks,  were  invariably  well  fenced.' 
Almost  half  the  entire  territory  is  national  pro- 
perty. It  consists  of  pasturage  lands  and  forests, 
which  have  never  been  granted  to  individuals,  the 
estates  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  and  other  religious 
corporations,  and  a  great  number  of  country  houses 
and  farming  establishments  confiscated  by  the  late 
dictator,  Francia.  Francia  paid  great  attention 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  to  rendering  the 
government  property  productive ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
created  a  bfanch  of  revenue  which,  aided  b^  time 
and  a  wbe  government,  may  be  found  sufficient  of 
itself  for  idl  the  wants  of  the  state.  He  let  a  part 
of  these  lands  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  and  for  an 
unlimited  period,  under  the  single  but  indefinite 
condition,  that  they  should  be  properly  cultivated, 
or  turned  into  pasturage.  On  other  parts  of  these 
lands  he  established  large  farms,  where  thousands 
of  cattle  and  horses  are  bred.  These  supply  the 
cavalry  with  horses,  and  the  troops  with  provisions, 
besides  which,  they  also  furnish  great  numbers 
of  oxen  for  the  consumption  of  the  capital.  For 
these  the  dictator  required  a  high  price,  and  would 
allow  no  one  to  undersell  him.  The  farming  esta- 
blishments were  otgects  of  peculiar  solicitude  to 
him,  and  every  month  the  master  herdsmen  were 
obliged  to  make  a  detailed  report  concerning  them. 
(Keuggcr  and  Longchamp's  Keign  of  Francia  in 
Parag.,  174-6.) 

The  arbitrary  measures  of  Francia  certainly  pro- 
duced a  salutary  result  on  farming  economy  at 
large  throughout  Paraguay.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  his  sway,  the  farmers  never  thought  of 
cultivating  any  article  beyond  tobacco,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  yucca-root ;  while  the  gathering  of  the 
roat^  or  Paraguay  tea  engrossed  almost  all  hands. 
In  1820,  an  extent  of  country,  80  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, was  devastated  by  locusts,  and  a  famine 
impend^  over  the  inhabs.  To  avert  this,  the  dic- 
tator compelled  the  proprietors  to  sow  a  second 
time  a  laiige  portion  of  the  land  which  had  been 
laid  waste,  and  the  harvest  that  followed  was  most 
abundant.  On  the  complete  success  of  this  ex- 
periment, Francia  determined  to  extend  his  mea- 
sures to  the  whole  country',  so  that,  ultimately, 
eveiy  farmer  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing 


himself  in  that  particular  branch  of  agriculture 
which  the  dictator  pointed  out.  By  these  violent 
regulations,  which  perhaps  were,  at  the  outset,  the 
best  suited  for  the  country,  a  total  change  in  its 
rural  economy  was  produced ;  it  is  no  longer  cus- 
tomar}'  to  import  common  necessaries  from  Bnenos 
Ayres  and  the  adjacent  provs.  The  migration  of 
the  rural  pop.  has  been  forbidden.  Rice,  maize, 
yucca,  kitchen  vegetables,  are  now  cultivated  on 
a  noore  extended  scale ;  and  the  growth  of  cotton, 
which  had  formerly  been  wholly  received  from 
Corrientes,  suffices  for  the  consumption.  The  breed- 
ing  of  horses  and  homed  cattle  has  been  equally 
encouraged ;  and  instead  of  receiving  cattle  from 
Entre-Rios,  as  preHously,  the  farmers  have  now 
a  surplus  stock.  The  prohibition  to  interfere  with 
the  forests,  and  the  total  suspension  of  the  inter- 
course between  Paraguay  and  other  countries,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  'pnuluce  these  results,  as 
they  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  all  the 
industry  which  used  to  be  applie<l  to  navioration, 
the  cutting  down  of  timber,  and  the  collection  of 
the  j^ba  mate. 

The  latter,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  the  leaf  of  the 
Hex  FarapuayennSf  an  evergreen  about  the  size  of 
an  orange-tree,  growing  wild  and  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  dense  foi^ests  in  the  N.  and  E.  provs., 
to  which  the  natives  resort  in  great  numbers  for 
its  collection.  It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  tho 
country  where  it  is  found ;  but  the  profits  derived 
from  the  article  are  ample,  Paraguav  tea  being 
in  as  general  demand  throughout  La  ^lata.  Chili, 
and  many  parts  of  Pern,  as  the  teas  of  China  are 
in  Europe.  Its  collection  is  undertaken  by  mer- 
chants in  Assumption,  who  each  employ  a  master- 
workman  or  abititachr,  and  from  about  20  to  60 
peons,  the  master  providing  axes,  knives,  tobacco, 
mules,  bulls  for  slaughter,  and  other  provisions, 
with  money  advanced  to  him  by  the  merchant. 
The  boughs  of  the  yerboy  with  the  leave^  attached, 
are  first  hewn  down  and  scorched;  the  leaves 
being  then  roughly  reroovetl,  and  dried  by  being 
placed  over  a  wide  arch  of  woodwork,  undemeath 
which  a  large  fire  is  kindled ;  and,  together  with 
the  small  twigs,  they  are  afterwards  ground  to 
powder  by  a  rude  wooden  mill.  The  tea  is  next 
weighed  and  stored  by  the  overseer,  who  pays  the 
peons  for  it.,  at  the  rate  of  2  rials  or  \t,  each  arroha 
of  25  lbs.  It  is  next  rammed  tightly  into  bags  of 
bull's  hide,  which  arc  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
contain  from  200  lbs.  to  220  lbs.  each,  and  in  this 
state  it  goes  to  market,  Mr.  Robertson  estimates 
that  for  six  months'  work  the  peon  may  obtain 
about  57/.  in  wages;  but  he  has  mn  in  debt  to  his 
master  perhaps  12/.  before  entering  the  woods,  and 
as  much  more  while  employed  there,  for  neither 
of  which  sums  he  has  got  half  the  value.  Of  the 
remaining  balance  of  83/1,  he  spends  perhaps  12/. 
iu  ornaments  for  his  horse,  5/.  more  in  ptersonal 
decorations,  and  the  rest  in  gambling,  to  which 
all  are  very  inuch  addicted.  *  In  a  month  the 
peon  re-sclls  his  horse- fumiture  and  personal  ap- 
parel; and  in  a  fortnight  after  that  he  is  left  with- 
out a  farthing;  and  m  a  week  more  he  is  to  be 
found  again  naked  in  the  yerbalcM,^  (Robertson's 
Letters,  i.  184-150.) 

ManufactureM  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  dictator's  prohibition  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  people  had  previously  imported  cotton,  woollen, 
and  almost  all  other  manufactured  goods;  and  there 
used  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a  good  workman  in 
Paraguay.  But  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  was 
excited,  not  only  by  necessity,  but  by  terror.  The 
dictator  caused  a  gibbet  to  be  erected,  and  threat- 
ened a  poor  shoemaker  to  hang  him  up,  because  he 
had  not  made  some  belts  of  the  size  he  required ; 
and  once  he  sentenced  an  unfortunate  smith  to 
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hard  labour,  because  he  had  improperly  placed  the 
9^ht  of  a  cannon.     (Ken^^^r,  dec.,  p.  50.) 

Franciai  next  to  personal  aggraodlBement,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  actuated  by  the  short-aighted 
]yo\\cy  of  wishing  to  render  I^aragaay  dependent 
solely  on  her  own  internal  resources,  and  wholly 
unconnected  in  any  way  with  any  other  S»  Ame- 
rican state.  Except  in  special  cases,  he  permitted 
no  ingress  or  egress  of  individuals  or  merchandise 
to  or  from  Paraguay.  While  Parapiay  remained  a 
Spanish  prov.,  the  yearly  value  of  its  exported  pro- 
duce fell  little  short  of  1,600,000  doU.  8,000,000 
lbs.  Paraguay  tea  were  annually  sent  to  Santa  Fd 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  benides  1,000,000  lbs.  tobacco, 
large  quantities  of  timber,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses, 
and  spirits.  But  the  only  trade,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  which  has  been  carried  on  of  late  yeais, 
was  on  account  of  the  government  The  total 
exports  from  Paraguay  to  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  1,7642.  in  1862,  and  the  impoits,  in 
the  same  year,  to  1,825JL  In  each  of  the  years, 
1859,  1860,  1861,  1863,  and  1864,  the  imports  as 
well  as  the  exports  were  niL 

The  government  of  Paraguay  is  nominally  re- 
publican. It  approached,  under  Francia,  as  near  to 
an  absolute  despotism  as  can  well  be  conceived,  the 
dictatorship  of  Sylla  in  ancient  Rome  being  the 
only  model  with  which  it  may  be  compared.  The 
state  has  a  so^tyled  congress  of  several  hundred 
members;  but  the  entire  power  is  centred  in  the 
dictator,  who  is  not  only  oummander-in-chief,  but 
head  of  the  church,  the  law,  and  every  other 
branch  of  the  administration.  The  country'  is 
divided  into  20  sections,  or  eommandancicu,  exclu- 
sive of  a  territory  in  the  SE.,  called  the  Missions, 
occupying  600  so.  leagues,  and  governed  by  a  spe- 
cial officer.  Besides  Assumption,  the  cap.,  there 
arc  but  4  towns  in  Paraguay,  the  other  collections 
of  houses  being  mere  villages.  Daring  the  reign 
of  Franda,  there  was  no  law  save  what  was  dic- 
tated by  the  caprice  of  the  dictator ;  and  his  pun- 
ishments were  as  barbarous  as  his  policy  was  ty- 
rannical and  oppressive.  The  military  force  m 
18G5— when  Paraguay  got  involved  in  war  with 
the  combined  powers  of  Brazils,  Uraguay,  and  the 
Argentine  republic — amounted  to  above  60,000 
men,  said  to  be  well-disciplined  and  warlike.  The 
amount  of  the  public  revenue  is  uncertain :  it  is 
derived  from  state  property,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  confiscated ;  tithes  in  kind  upon 
all  articles  of  produce,  the  right  to  levy  which  is 
sold  each  year  to  the  best  bidder;  taxes  upon 
shops  and  store-houses  in  the  cap.;  thedmit 
daubainey  or  right  to  the  property  of  all  foreigners 
dying  in  Paraguay;  fines,  postage,  sale,  stamp, 
and  commercial  dues.  The  principal  state  expen- 
diture is  for  war-stores,  and  the  support  of  the 
army.  There  is  no  public  debt  Public  education 
is  not  much  encouraged;  but  there  are  man^  pri- 
mary schools  for  male  children,  and,  acoordmg  to 
Keugger  and  Longchamps,  *  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
in  this  country,  where  no  printing-press  exists,  to 
find  a  man  who  cannot  read  and  write.' 

Paraguay  was  discovered,  in  1526,  b^  Sebastian 
Cabot  The  Jesuits  afterwards  established  many 
missions  in  the  S.  part  of  the  country ;  and  were 
supposed  to  have  effected  astonishing  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  natives ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  been  expelled  in  1768,  than 
the  fabric  they  bad  {>een  so  long  in  raising  fell 
straightway  to  pieces,  and  the  Indians  relapsed 
into  their  'former  barbarism.  In  1776  Paraguay 
became  a  prov.  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  1810,  the  Buenos  Ayres  revoludonarr  troops 
were  defeated  by  the  Paraguayans ;  but  the  latter 
soon  afterwards  deposed  their  governor,  and,  in 
1813,  proclaimed  Paraguay  a  republic  under  two 
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consuls.  In  1814,  the  second  consol,  Dr.  Fimda, 
found  means  to  get  himself  made  sole  dictator  for 
8  years,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  Vbat  tcnn,  for 
life.  In  1826,  Francia  declared  Paragnay  inde- 
pendent, and  its  independence  was  formally  lect^- 
nised  bv  the  emperor  of  Brazil  in  1827.  In  1H41, 
General  Lopez,  elected  {xeaideDt,  succeeded  t4> 
Francia;  and  he,  in  his  tarn,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Don  Francisco  Polano  Lopez,  in  1862.'  In 
1866,  as  already  stated,  Paraguay  became  involved 
in  war  with  Brazil,  Uraguay,  and  the  Ai^^entine 
Republic,  in  which  the  army,  under  F^esident 
Lopez,  displayed  a  high  degree  of  valour. 

PARAMARIBO.    See  Guiana  (Dutch). 

PARGA,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  Earr>. 
pean  Turkey,  in  Albania,  sanliak  Delvino,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fanar  (an. 
4cluT<m),  48  m.  SW.  Yannina,  and  13  m.  E.  Paxo ; 
lat  390  15'  45"  N.,  long.  20O  24'  E.  Popw  estimated 
at  4,000.  The  town  is  built  amphitheatrewise  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  rock,  snrrounded  on  three  sides 
bv  the  sea,  the  sommit  of  which  is  crowned  by  an 
almost  impregnable  fortress,  commanding  a  mt^i- 
ficent  view  of  the  sunroonding  o>ast  and  country. 
It  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and  has  a  doable 
harbour.  The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  dixty: 
it  has  no  public  building  of  importance,  and  many 
of  the  houses  are  in  ruins.  The  inbabe.  expMt  oil, 
tobacco,  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  some  tolerably 
good  wine,  all  being  the  produoe  of  the  ferdle 
and  well- watered  tracts  surrounding  the  town.  Sir 
J.  C.  Hobhouse  states  that  the  Paigiots  were 
among  the  worst  of  the  Albanians,  and  that  their 
connection  with  the  Christian  states  had  taught 
them  only  the  vices  of  civilisation  withoai  dimin- 
ishing their  ferocity.  (Albania  and  Turkey,  p.  169.) 
The  opinions  of  beneral  Campbell  and  Colond 
Leake  are  much  more  favourable ;  and  Colonel  de 
Bosset,  who  had  excellent  opportanities  of  esti- 
mating their  character,  pronounced  them  to  be 
spirited  and  independent,  though  at  the  same  time 
temperate,  docile,  and,  if  well  treated,  easy  of 
command.  The  Albanians,  however,  moetly  with- 
drew from  the  town  on  its  being  ceded  to  Ali 
Pacha,  and  the  present  inhaba.  are  principaUy 
Turks. 

Parga  is  hardly  mentioned  in  history  until  1401, 
when  it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Venice, 
which  continued  nearly  four  centuries,  until  the 
subversion  of  the  latter  in  1797.  Parga,  being  in- 
dependent of  Ali  Pacha,  tyrant  of  Albania,  afforded 
an  asylum  to  refugees  from  his  violence,  and  was 
the  seat  of  frequent  cabals  against  his  goyemment ; 
so  that  it  became  an  object  of  importance  for  him 
to  annex  it  to  his  dominions.  In  1814,  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Ali,  but  being  assisted  by  the  Britisfa  in 
Corfu,  Ali  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  sic^ge,  and 
the  Pargiots  had  reason  to  belieye  that  they  would 
be  incorporated  with  the  republic  of  the'  Ionian 
Islands.  The  British  government  did  not  how- 
ever, agree  to  this  arrangement :  they  felt  the  im- 
portance of  Paiga  to  Corfu;  but  the  dread  of  con- 
tinued dissensions  with  the  Albaniana  led  to  a 
negotiation  for  its  surrender,  on  Ali  paying  a  pecu- 
niary indemnity  to  such  of  the  inhabs.  as  should 
refuse  to  remain  after  a  change  of  government  In 
consequence  of  this  agreement  which  was  severely, 
and  perhaps  justh',  censured,  most  of  the  Paigxots 
withdrew  to  the 'Ionian  Islands;  and  Ali  had  to 
pay,  in  all,  about  200,0002.  b^  way  of  compensa- 
tion.   The  cession  took  place  m  1819. 

PARIS  (an.  Lutetm  or  LueaUck^,  a  oelebiated 
city  of  W.  Europe,  the  metropolis  of  France,  in 
the  d^p.  of  the  Seine,  of  which,  with  its  subaiiM, 
it  occupies  the  laigest  portion,  on  the  Seine,  about 
110  m.  (direct  dist)  from  iU  mouth,  210  m.  8SE. 
London,  and  169  m.  SS  W.  Bnusela ;  in  the  oentie 
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of  the  network  (reaeau)  of  French  railways.  Pop. 
1,500,129  at  the  census  of  1801,  and  calculated, 
from  the  return  of  births  and  deaths,  to  amount 
to  l.t{(i7,«4l  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1865. 

The  city  stands  in  a  plain,  surrounded  on 
several  sides,  but  especially  N.  and  NE.,  by  con- 
siderable eminences;  and  tlie  geological  consti- 
tution of  the  district  is  so  peculiar  that  the  French 
geologists  have  called  it  the  Paris  basin,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  English  have  called  the  ter- 
tiary formations  near  the  English  metropolis,  the 
London  basin.  Here  are  found  alternate  strata, 
abounding  with  marine  and  fre^^hwater  shells,  and 
containing  also  many  fussil  remains  of  extinct 
animals.  Gypsum  (known  in  England  as  ploMttr 
of  Parb)  is  found  in  large  quantities ;  and  S.  of 
the  Seine  is  quarried  good  building-stone,  of 
which,  indeed,  some  of  the  principal  edifices  of 
Paris  are  formed:  the  older  quarries,  all  of  which 
were  subterranean,  have  been  converted  into 
catacombs,  or  rei)ositories  for  the  bones  of  the 
dead,  removed  from  the  public  graves  that  once 
abounded,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  health  of 
the  city. 

Paris,  like  London,  is  situated  on  both  sides  a 
conj^idernble  river,  which  nms  through  it  from 
SE.  to  NW.,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  largest  is  on  the  N.  side;  the  mo:<t 
ancient  part  of  the  city  being,  however,  confined 
to  the  small  islands  within  the  channel  of  the 
river.  In  the  course  of  centuries  it  has  so  ex- 
tended itself,  that  it  nriw  occupies  an  area  of 
about  14  sq.  m.,  including  the  Champs  Elvs«k>s, 
and  other  open  spaces  at  its  \V.  extremity.  Many 
of  the  beH  street^)  are  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
the  open  spaces,  or  quays  along  its  banks,  present 
an  agreeable  feature  of  which  London  is  almost 
wholly  destitute.  A  few  of  the  streets  more 
recently  built  are  wide,  and  lined  on  each  side 
with  trettoirs ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  streets 
are  narrower,  and  less  regular,  than  those  of  the 
British  metmpolis.  ITie  style  of  building,  how- 
ever, in  the  best  streets,  is  probably  superior  to 
that  of  London.  *  The  houses  are  very  high,  and 
many  of  them  compri.se  7  stories,  including  the 
ground-floor;  for  there  are  no  naUi  storiea.  All 
the  tenements  have  rich  heavy  cornices  one  storj* 
below  the  n)of,  and  the  fronts  are  invariably 
c(»ated  with  plaster,  and  repainted  from  time  to 
time.  The  town  has,  therefore,  in  its  better  parts, 
a  gayer  and  handsomer  appearance  than  London ; 
but.' internally,  the  houses  (which  are  of  great 
extent,  inhabited  by  many  families,  and,  in  some 
cai«s,  formed  round* internal  courtyanls,  accessible 
by  porte-cocheres)  want  the  many  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  are  found  in  English  houses.' 
(Maclaren's  Notes,  p.  12.)  As  in  London,  the 
fashionable  part  of  I'aris  is  at  its  W.  end,  while 
the  districts  of  an  opposite  character  are  mostly 
in  the  E.  and  S.  The  boulevards,  a  succession  of 
open,  circular  roads,  similar  to  the '  Circular  Koad ' 
which  surrounds  Dublin,  encircle  the  more  densely 
peopled  portion  of  the  city.  They  occupj'  the 
site  of  the  old  fortifications  built  in  the  n.'ign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  are  from  60  to  70  yards  in  width, 
and,  being  planted  with  trees,  form  agreeable 
places  of  resort  for  all  cbisses  of  the  inhabs. 

The  city  was  originally  divided  into  4  quarters 
(quartiera)j  but  as  it  increased,  new  allotmentj^ 
became  necessary,  though  the  old  name  was  re- 
tained ;  and  hence  we  tind  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 80  quart ieiB.  For  electoral  and  municipal 
y  urfiose^,  however,  Paris  is  divided  into  20  arron- 
dissements,  each  comprising  4  quart  iers.  '  Paris,' 
observes  Sir  H.  Lytton  Bulwer  (France,  Social, 
Lit.  and  PoL,  it  44),  *  is  divided  into  quarters  tL> 
well  by  its  manners  as  it  laws ;  and  theee  UifTereiit 
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districts  differ  as  widely  one  from  the  other  in  the 
ideas,  habits,  and  a^tpearance  of  their  inhabs.  as 
in  the  height  and  M2e  of  their  buildings,  or  the 
width  and  cleanlmcss  of  their  streets.  The  Chaus- 
8^e  d' An  tin  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bourse, 
and  the  Palais  lioyal  is  the  district  of  bankers, 
stock-brokers,  generals  of  the  empire,  and  rich 
tradespeople ;  and  it  is  the  quarter  fullest  of  life, 
most  animated,  most  rife  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress, change,  luxur)%  and  elegance.  Here  are 
all  the  fine  buildings,  arcades,  and  shops,  and  here 
are  given  the  richest  and  most  splendid  balls. 
How  different  is  the  quartier  St.  Germain,  the 
district  of  the  long  and  silent  street,  of  the  meagre 
repast,  and  the  laige,  well-trimmed  garden,  of  the 
great  court-yanl,  of  the  broad  and  dark  staircase, 
inhabited  by  the  administrations  and  the  old 
nobility,  manifesting  no  signs  of  change,  no 
widening  of  streets,  no  piercing  of  arcades  or 
pas^iages :  it  hardly  pos>«esAes  a  restaurant  of  note, 
and  has  but  one  unfrequented  theatre.  Further 
E.,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Seine,  is  the  quartier 
of  the  students,  at  once  poor  and  popular,  in- 
habited by  those  eloquent  and  illustrious  pro- 
fessors who  pive  to  France  its  literary  glory. 
Then  there  is  the  Marais,  the  retreat  of  old- 
fashioned  judges  and  merchants,  where  the  man- 
ners have  been  changed  almost  as  littlo  as  the 
houses  by  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century: 
here  are  no  carringes,  no  equipages;  all  is  still 
and  silent ;  you  are  carried  back  to  the  customs 
of  the  grand  hotels  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
Then  there  is  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  the  resi- 
dence of  those  immense  masses  that  reigned  under 
Robespierre,  and  which  Napoleon,  after  Waterloo, 
refused  to  summon  to  his  assistance.  And  behold 
the  ancient  city  of  Paris  surrounded  by  the  Seine, 
and  tilled  by  a  vast  and  wretched  population; 
there,  proud  amidst  the  sordid  roofs  around  them, 
rise  the  splendid  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  that 
temple  of  the  12th  century,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
Madeleine,  has  not  been' surpassed  in  the  19th; 
there  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  antique  hospital  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus ;  and  there  is 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  sat  the  parliament  of 
Broussel,  remarkable  in  the  chn>nicle  of  De  Ketz.' 

Barrieret  and  liuuievards. — Paiis,  as  defined  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  of  an  irregular  oval 
shai>e.  its  greatest  length  from  NW.  to  SE.,  being 
4^  m.,  afid  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Barri6re 
de  la  Villette  northward  to  the  Barrifere  d'Enfcr 
southwanl  about  3J  m.  llie  barri^res  which  en- 
closed this  old  Paris  were  taken  away  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  the  confines  of  the  great  city  removed  to  the 
enclosure  of  the  new  fortificatiotis,  erected  under 
king  Louis  Philippe,  1840-41).  The  immenste 
changes  made  by  the  em^ieror  Napoleon  III.  in 
the  outer  aspect  of  Paris,  involving  the  destruction 
of  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  and  the  erection  of 
a  new  and  far  more  splendid  one  on  its  ruins,  are 
chiefly  marked  m  these  vast  thoroughfares,  which 
form  the  characteristic  feature  of  Paris,  known  as 
the  Boulevanls.  The  Boulevanls  owe  their  origin 
to  the  improvements  that  took  place  in  Paris  under 
Louis  XIV.,  when  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the 
city  were  destroyed  and  the  ditches  filled  up.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  the  king  determined  to 
form  a  wide  road  upon  the  side  of  the  northern 
ramparts,  and  plant  it  with  trees;  and,  in  1670, 
the  B<»ulevarfl,  or  bulwark,  from  the  Rue  St.  An- 
toine to  the  Rue  St.  Martin  was  opene<l  for  public 
use.  (iradually  this  tine  thoroughfare  became  ex- 
tended, but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Nnpoleon 
III.  that  the  girdle  of  boulevards,  surrounding  the 
immense  city  on  all  sides,  was  entirely  con^pleted. 

The  boulevard:-,  though  forming  one  uninler^ 
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nipted  load,  are  distinguished  by  yarioiu  names,  in 
the  different  sections.  The  principal  line  runs  from 
the  Bastille  to  the  Madeleine,  and  is  about  three 
miles  long.  The  Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  named 
after  the  well-known  dramatist,  comes  first.  The 
next,  the  Boulevard  des  Filles-du-Calvaire  is  called 
after  an  old  convent.  The  Boulevard  du  Temple 
has  recently  undergone  a  transformation.  The 
second-rate  theatres,  which  were  its  distinctive 
feature,  and  which  gained  for  it  the  title  of 
*  Boulevard  du  Crime,*  on  account  of  the  murders 
and  burglaries  which  were  represented  on  their 
boards,  have  disappeared  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  new  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene.  At  the 
end  of  this  boulevanl  is  the  Rue  du  Temple,  lead- 
ing to  the  Temple  and  H6tel-de-Ville  and  the 
Rue  du  Faubouig  du  Temple,  one  of  the  oldest 
streets  in  Paris.  Next  comes  the  Boulevard  St 
Martin,  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  the  new 
Caserne  du  Prince  Eugene,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Boule- 
vard de  Magenta.  A  little  beyond  is  the  hand- 
some fountam  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  with  spouts 
ing  lions  and  an  encircling  square.  The  rorte 
St,  Martin  marks  the  limit  of  the  boulevard.  It 
was  erected  in  1674  bv  the  city  of  Paris  in  honour 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Is  54  feet  high  by  54  wide. 
The  bass-reliefs  represent  the  capture  of  Besan^on, 
the  defeat  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  taking  of 
Limbouig,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Germans — 
all  achievements  of  the  *  Grand  Monarch,'  who  is 
portrayed  as  Hercules  with  a  long  peruke.  In 
1848,  there  was  desperate  fighting  at  this  spot. 
The  Boulevard  St  Denis,  the  shortest  of  the  whole 
aeries,  separates  the  Boulevards  Sebastnpol  and 
Strasboui^  and  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  Faubourg 
St  Denis.  It  was  along  the  latter  that  the  patron 
saint  of  Paris  took  his  celebrated  walk  with  his 
head  under  his  arm,  and  that  the  sovereigns  of 
France  used  to  pass  on  their  return  fh>m  being 
crowned  at  St  Denis.  Moving  westward  the 
boulevards  gradually  become  more  fashionable, 
both  in  the  character  of  the  shops  and  houses,  and 
of  the  people  who  traverse  them.  The  Boulevard 
Poissonni^re  exhibits  the  first  marked  indications 
of  the  change,  which  is  fully  developed  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  From  hence  to  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  are  to  be  found  the  richest  and  most 
brilliant  TnagtuinSf  the  finest  equipages,  and  the 
most  aristocratic  loungers.  The  Boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine,  still  further  west,  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegant  houses,  and  the  magnificent  edifice  from 
which  it  derives  its  title.  The  new  Boulevard 
Malcsherbes  here  branches  off  towards  the  Park  of 
Monceaux  and  the  exterior  boulevards  which  form 
a  second  circle  round  the  inner  ones. 

Primeiped  Streets^  Phxcts^and  Parks.—TYi^  lead- 
ing street  of  Paris,  corresponding  with  the  Strand 
or  Oxford  Street  of  London,  is  the  Rue  St  HononiS, 
running  westward  from  the  March^  des  Innocens, 
and  forming,  with  its  continuation,  the  Rue  Fau- 
bourg St  Honop^,  a  line  of  streets  very  nearly  2 
m.  in  length.  The  houses  in  this  faubourg  are 
large  and  handsome,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
hi^er  classes;  but  those  in  the  part  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  city  consist  principally  of  shops  and 
residences  of  persons  in  trade.  The  Rue  St  Ho- 
nor^ is  connected  eastward  with  the  Rue  St 
Antoine,  terminating  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
in  which  is  the  model  of  the  projected  Fontaine  de 
I'El^phante.  Tliese  streets  nearly  intersect  the 
capital  from  WNW.  to  ESE.,  and  the  continuous 
line  measured  from  the  Barri^  du  Route  west- 
ward to  the  Barri^ro  du  Trone  eastward,  is  ex- 
actly 5  m.  in  length.  From  N.  to  S.  runs  another 
and  almost  equally  important  avenue,  formed  N. 
of  the  Seine  by  the  Faubouig  and  Rue  St.  Martin, 


crossing  the  river  and  Isle  of  Paris  by  two 
bridges,  the  part  S.  of  the  river  consisting  tX  the 
Rue  and  Faubourje  St  Jacques,  terminating  in  the 
Barriere  d'Arceuil,  from  which  to  the  N.  end  of 
the  line  at  the  Banri^re  de  la  YiBette  is  a  distance 
of  8|  m.  The  Rue  St  Denis  runs  parallel  to  the 
Rue  St  Martin,  connecting  the  Pont-aa-Change 
with  the  N.  Boulevards  at  the  Porte  St  Denis; 
and  more  westward,  running  in  the  same  direction, 
are  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Rue  de  Caatiglione,  and 
Rue  de  la  Paix  connected  with  the  Place  VeDdome, 
the  Rue  de  Luxembourg,  and  the  Rues  Royaleaud 
Tronchet,  which  run  into  the  square  containing 
the  church  of  La  Madeleine.  These  again  are 
crossed  by  other  streets  running  from  W.  to  E., 
the  principal  being  the  Rue  St  Augustin«  which 
connects  the  Bourse  with  the  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
chins ;  and  opposite  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  is  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  a  noble  well-paved  stre<ft, 
bordered  on  its  N.  side  by  government  buildings 
and  fine  hotels :  it  is  about  |  m.  in  length,  and 
lined  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  colonnades 
The  chief  streets  S.  of  the  Seine  and  paraUel  to  iu 
banks  are  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  compri^ng 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  a  handsome  avenue  liuett 
with  sevend  laige  and  handsome  goveroment 
buildings,  the  Rue  St,  Dominique,  Rue  de  FUid- 
versit^,  and  Rue  de  Bourbon,  the  last  running  clo!ie 
to  and  in  a  line  with  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Some  of 
the  streets  at  the  E.  end  of  Paris  are  narrow  and 
irregularly  built,  although  vast  improvements  ha\-e 
been  made  even  in  this  district  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  immense  blocks  of  houses  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  new  and  larger  roada.  The 
Qnartier  Latin,  S.  of  the  Seine,  comprises  several 
coll^iate  edifices;  but  the  streets  are  confined. 
The  quarters  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Place  Yenddme, 
and  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  are  the  moat  favourable 
districts  N.  of  the  Seine ;  but  the  houses,  or  Adte/i, 
of  the  higher  classes  are  chiefly  in  the  Fauhou^ 
St  (tcrmain. 

Besides  the  streets  just  mentioned,  Paris  has 
about  a  hundred  squares,  or  place$,  the  principal  of 
which  are — 1.  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  an  opea 
space  W.  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  obelisk  brought  from  Luxor, 
in  F^gypt,  99  fl.  8  in.  in  height,  inc.  its  pedestal ; 
2.  the  Place  Yenddme,  an  octagon  sunounded  on 
three  sides  by  handsome  buildings,  with  Corin- 
thian fronts,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  noble 
column,  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Trajan  at 
Rome,  covered  with  bronze  castings,  representing 
the  achievements  of  the  sprand  army  in  1905,  and 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Napoleon ;  3.  the  Place 
des  Yictoires,  originally  fonned  in  1685,  and 
having  in  its  centre  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIY.  on  a  marble  pedestal,  with  hnrw  rrlitf  : 
4.  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  where  pobUc  executions 
were  formerly  carried  into  effect,  and  having  on 
one  side  the  Hotel  de  Yille;  5.  the  Parvw  ]Sotre 
Dame,  in  front  of  the  cathedral  of  that  name,  and 
having  on  its  S.  side  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  6.  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  in  the  Faubouif^  St  Antoine, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Bastille  destroyed  Hth 
July,  1789 :  in  its  centre  is  the  Colonne  de  Joillet 
a  laige  Composite  column,  erected  in  commono- 
ration  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  168  ft.  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Genius  uf 
France.  Paris  has  also  a  vast  numbo'  of  foantain?s 
communicating  by  pipes  with  the  Seine  and  the 
Canal  de  TOurcq :  some  of  them,  as  the  fountains 
of  S.  Sulpioe,  St  Eustache,  Grenelle,  the  Chateau 
d*Eau  in  the  Boulevard  de  Bond!,  and  that  in  the 
March^  des  Innocens,  are  worthy  of  notice  from 
their  architectural  beauty ;  though  the  supply  of 
water  from  them  is  not  only  insufficient,  but  of 
bad  qualit}'.    In  consequence  of  the  great  depth 
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to  which  the  cdUxUre  groatier  of  the  Paris  basin 
penetrates,  there  are  no  springs  in  the  city  itself, 
though  aqueducts  bring  pure  water  from  a  diHtance ; 
but  pipes,  leading  as  in  London  to  each  house, 
are  of  veiy  modem  date,  and  only  partially  intro- 
duced. 

Exclusiye  of  several  handsome  gates  and  bar- 
riers, Paris  has  four  splendid  triumphal  arches; 
those  of  St  Denis  and  bt.  Martin  in  the  K.  Boule- 
vards, erected  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  Arc 
du  Carrousel,  ft>rming  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  built  in  1806  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  Septimius  ^verus  at  Rome,  being 
60  ft.  in  width  by  45  ft.  in  height;  and  the  Arc 
de  TEtoile,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Avenue  de 
Neuilly,  commenced  bv  Napoleon  I.  in  1806,  and 
completed  by  Louis  Philippe.  The  latter  is  a 
most  magnificent  monument,  and  is,  iudeed,  by 
far  the  moAt  stupendous  structure  of  the  kind  ever 
erected,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  It 
consist  of  a  single  arch  96^  ft.  in  height,  48  ft. 
in  width,  and  73  fu  in  depth,  and  of  two  smaller 
transverse  arches ;  the  whole  stmcture  being  147 
ft  in  length  by  78  ft.  in  depth,  and  162^  ft.  in 
height.  It  stands  separate  from  any  other  build- 
ing, so  that  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  1 1 
has  numerous  colossal  groups  of  sculpture,  depict- 
ing most  of  the  great  battles  gained  by  the  French 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  effect  of  this 
prodigious  structure  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  is 
worthy  the  genius  and  magnificence  of  its  founder. 

Contiguous    to   the   Arc  de    TEtoile    is    the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  an   enclosed  space  of 
sixty-seven  acres,  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Le 
Notre  in  broad  walks  and  angular  beds,  and  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  vases  and  statues.    It  is 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians,  and  is  separated 
by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  from  the  Cliamps 
Klysees,  an  open  space  about  1,000  vds.  in  length 
by  400  yds.  in  breadth,  planted  by  Colbert  in  1670, 
with  pavilions  along  the  sides  provided  with  seats 
and  entertainments,    lliese  parks,  for  so  they  ma}' 
be  called,  constitute  with  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly 
the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris,  and,  like  it,  are  thronged 
on  Sundays  and  festival  days.    Nearlv  connected 
with  the  Champs  Elys^es  is  the  Bois  Je  Boulogne, 
an  equally  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisian  public 
Once  a  vast  and  dense  forest,  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  a 
well-stocked  game  preserve,  in  which  the  kings 
of  France  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting.    The 
plantations   suffered   from   the   Bevolution  and 
otherwise ;  but  the  first  Napoleon  repaired  much 
of  the  damage,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL 
tastefully  improved  the  park,  and  had  it  laid  out 
with  spacious  shady  avenaes,  winding  walks,  and 
artificial  lakes,  rendering  the  whole  a  scene  of 
exceeding  beauty  and  attraction.    The  larger  of 
the  two  Ukes  contains  two  islands.    Boats  ply  on 
these  lakes,  and  transport  the  visitor  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  or  to  the  Swiss  chalet  on  one  of  the 
islands.    The  margin  of  the  lakes  offers  an  agree- 
able prospect,  and  being  amply  furnished  with 
ecats,  is  much  frequented.    S.  of  the  Seine  is  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  an  oblong  space  bordered  b;^  a 
double  avenue  of  trees,  and  used  for  reviewing 
troops,  and  horse-racinff.    It  was  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  Fete  de  la  Federation,  14th  July, 
1790,  as  well  as  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  during  the 
100  days.    Several  minor  gardens  are  dispensed 
in  the  different  fauxbourgs ;  besides  which,  near 
the  E.  and  W.  suburbs  respectively,  are  the  Pare 
de  Yincennes,  about  2^  m.  in  length  by  2  m.  in 
breadth. 

Palaces  and  Government  Buildings, — Paris  con- 
tains several  palaces.  The  L^juvre  has  not  been 
the  residence  of  a  French  monarch  since  the 


minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  now  formed  into  a 
national  museum  and  picture  gallery.    The  Palais 
Hoyal,  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  the  favour- 
ite abode  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria,  con- 
sists partly  of  shops,  caf^,  restaurateurs,  and  esta- 
minetH,  crowded  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  by  al- 
most every  class  of  the  Parisians.    A  wing  of  the 
Palais  Roval  became  the  residence,  after  the  year 
1851,  of  Prince  Napoleon,  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.    The  Palais  du  Luxembou^,  built 
for  Marie  de  Medici,  widow  of  Henry  IV.,  was 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  mider 
_  king  Louis  Philippe,  but  has  since  been  chiefly  ap- 
prc  priated  as  a  museum  and  picture  gallery.    The 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  erected  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, on  the  site  of  a  manufactory  of  files,  (tuiles, 
whence  its  name),  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.    Additions  have  since 
been  made  to  it  by  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  Philippe, 
and,  most  of  all,  by  Napoleon  III.     Its  arcni- 
tecture  is  of  a  mixed  character ;  but  the  earlier 
parts  may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  re- 
vived Italian  style.    Wings  spread  from  the  main 
building  towards  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Louvre;  on  the  garden  side  are 
arcades  extending  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  at  uie  sides  of  which  are  nandsome 
pavilions  formed  into  state  apartments,  remark- 
able for  their  lof^y  windows,  flanked  by  Corinthian 
pilasters.    The  general  effect  is  extremely  grand, 
especially  on  the  garden  side;  but  its  grandeur 
results  more  from  its  great  length  and  the  variety 
of  outline  it  presents,  than  from  any  excellence 
or  congruity  in  the  details.    The  state-rooms  are 
on  the  first-floor,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  garden-front,  the  principal  being  the  Salle  du 
Conseil;  the  state  dining-room,  known  as  the 
Galerie  de  Diane,  from  which  other  rooms  lead  to 
a  vast  saloon,  and  state  ball-room  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  called  the  Salle   des  Man^haux, 
adorned  with  portraits  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  finest  rooms  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
palace,  was  formed  chiefly  by  Napoleon  I.,  and 
forms  a  wide  space,  separated  by  an  iron  railing 
from  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  usmI  for  the  in- 
spection and  review  of  the  troops  on  dutv  in 
Paris.    S.  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  the 'long 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  connecting  it  with  the 
Tuileries.    The  pictures  are  deposited  in  a  splendid 
range  of  rooms  'on  the  first  floor  facing  the  river, 
above  i  m.  in  length ;  but  nearly  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  which  forms  a  hollow  square, 
is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  museums  and 
galleries,  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed.    A 
portion  of  the  basement  story,  however,  in  the  S. 
wing,  is  divided  into  apartments  for  the  residence 
of  officers  and  attendants.     As  respects  its  ex- 
ternal architecture,  the  Louvre  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  stmctures  in  Europe.    Its  E.  /ront, 
facing  the  Place  de  Louvre,  consists  of  a  magni- 
ficent colonnade  formed  by  28  coupled  Corinthian 
columns,  rising  above  the  basement  story,  and 
surmounted  by  a  beautiful  com^ice  and  line  of 
balustrades.    The  S.,  or  river  front,  though  much 
less   ornamented,   is  still  extremely  handsome, 
being  faced  with  40  Corinthian  pilastew,  above 
which  rise  a  balustrade  and  central  pediment; 
the  N.  and  W.  fronts  are  quite  plain,  and  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  those  lust  described.    The 
internal  courtyard  of  the  Louvre  is  a  perfect 
square,  each  side  being  400  ft.  in  length.    The 
buildings  surrounding  it  are  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  orders,  highly  adorned  with  sculpture. 
The  Palais  Royal,  which  stands  to  the  N.  of  the 
mass  of  buildings  just  noticed,  has  towards  the 
Rue  St.  Honore'a  front  with  two  wings,  united  by 
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a  screen  which  encloses  a  courtyard  somewhat 
resembling  the  Horse  Gaarda  or  Admiralty  of 
London,  not  inelef^ant,  though  of  a  very  faulty 
style.  Round  the  oblong  space,  at  the  back  of  the 
palace,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  king  Louis 
Philippe,  erected  l&rge  houses  and  handsome 
colonnades,  occupied  by  jewellers,  tailors,  mar- 
chands-de-mode,  shoemakers,  printsellers,  restau- 
rants, and  keepers  of  caf^  estaminets,  or  smoking- 
rooms.  The  gardens  are  tastefully  laid  out,  the 
whole  being  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas. 
Uencc  the  Palais  Royal  is  the  perpetual  rendez- 
vous of  the  idle  and  curious,  as  well  as  of  the 
little  rentiers  of  the  capital.  The  Palais  du  Lux- 
embourg, where,  during  the  Republic,  the  Direc- 
tory held  its  sittings,  and  which,  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy,  was  used  by  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and,  aft€r  the  revolution  of  184^,  by  the 
*  Parliament  of  Workmen,'  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  is  a  stately  edifice,  facing  the 
Rue  du  Vaugirard,  with  two  wings,  connected  by 
a  screen  and  gateway;  being  remarkable  for 
strength  and  solidit}',  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions.  The  interior  comprises  several 
handsome  apartments,  the  most  interesting  behig 
the  Salles  des  Seances,  a  semicircular  chamber  of 
uo  great  size,  round  which  were  formerly  arranged 
chairs  for  peers  or  auvriersj  while  the  flat  side 
was  occupied  by  the  president's  seat  and  tables 
for  clerks.  The  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg, 
which  once  boasted  of  a  fine  collection  of  old  pic- 
tures, since  removed  to  the  Louvre,  is  now  appro- 
priated lo  the  reception  of  works  by  living  French 
artists.  The  gardens  behind  the  palace,  laid  out 
in  the  old  French  style,  have  a  sheet  of  water  in 
the  centre. 

Among  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
government  and  legislature,  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  now  the  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  It  was  erected  chiefly  by 
the  Prince  of  Cunde',  between  1722  and  1789,  and 
it  was  occupied  during  the  first  revolution  by  the 
Councilof  live  Hundred.  At  the  restfjration  of 
the  Bourbons  it  was  restored  to  the  Cond^  family, 
with  a  proviso  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
deputies  m  that  portion  of  the  building  previously 
occupied  by  the  council;  but  the  entire  palace 
was  subsequently  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  le- 
gislature. The  Corinthian  portico  fronting  the 
Pont  Louis  XVI.,  the  pediment  of  which  has 
been  completed  and  exposed  to  public  view,  is  of 
tine  piojiortions;  but,  when  compared  with  the 
building  to  which  it  is  the  entrance,  it  seems  much 
too  large,  and  leads  to  no  apartments  of  any  great 
size,  except  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  semicir- 
cular Tiwm  ornamented  with  20  Ionic  columns  of 
white  marble,  having  gilt  capitals.  The  presi- 
dent's chair  and  the  tribune  form  the  cen^  of  the 
axis  of  the  semicircle,  round  which  rise  succes- 
sively the  seats  and  desks  of  the  deputies  to  the 
height  of  the  basement  supporting  the  columns. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures  and  statues ; 
and  a  spacious  double  gallery,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 700  persons,  runs  it>und  the  semicircular 
part  of  the  chamber,  fitted  up  with  tribunes  for 
high  functionaries,  the  corps  diplomatique,  and 
seats  for  the  public.  The  library  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  long  and  handsome  gallery,  contains 
about  60,000  vols.,  chiefly  reports  and  law  books, 
both  French  and  £nglish,  including  also  a  few 
rare  MS8. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  du  Faubouig  St.  Ho- 
nor^ is  the  Palais  de  I'Elys^  National,  for  some 
time  occupied  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III., 
while  president  of  the  republic.  This  palace 
has  been  the  residence  of  a  great  variety  of  per- 
sona.   It  was  built,  in  1718,  by  Molet,  for  the 


Count  d'Evreux.  It  was  afterwards  bought  and 
occupied  by  Madame  de  Pompadour.  At  a  later 
|)eriod  it  became  the  property  and  residence  4.<f 
Murat;  and  on  his  departure  for  Naples  it  «&.« 
(X'casionally  occupied  by  Napoleon  I.,  who  wii 
much  attached  to  it^  Subsequently  it  was  inlia- 
bited  by  the  Duke  de  Berry.  It  contains  eivme 
magnificent  apartments.  In  one  of  these  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  I.  signed  his  last  abdication. 

Some  of  the  government  offices  are  extremely 
handsome  edifices,  especially  the  Hotel  des  Fi- 
nances, an  insulated  structure  of  vast  size  in  the 
Rue  Rivoli;  and  the  Hotel  du  Quai  d^Orray,  a 
noble  stone  building,  on  the  plan  of  the  Fam(>^ 
Palace  at  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  Paris,  comprising  about  800  rooms,  cUvided  into 
offices  for  the  Council  of   State,   the  Cour  des 
Comptes,  and  for  the  departments  of  the  Interiir 
and  Public  Instruction.     The  Hotel  des  Affaireit 
Etrang^res,  in  the  Rue  des  Capucines,  is  a  building 
of  considerable  extent,  but  with  few  pretension* 
to  architectural  elegance.    The  Hotel  des  Mon- 
naies,  or  Mint,  S.  of  the  Seine,  a  little  W.  of  the 
Pont  Neuf,  built  in  1771,  has  two  fjrontj,  the 
principal  of  which  facing  the  river,  has  a  length 
of  300,  with  a  height  of  78  ft.    All  the  operations 
of  coining  are  carried  on  within  this  building ;  and 
it  is  the  place  of  assav  for  all  gold  and  silver  arti- 
cles made  in  Paris,    in  one  of  the  apartments  is 
a  superb  collection  of  metlals  and  casts  belongiiiq; 
to  all  eras  of  French  history.    Among  other  build- 
ings nearly  or  more  remotely  connected  with  the 
government  of  Paris  are  the  following:    1.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville,  in  the  Place  of  the  same  nanus 
commenced  in  1549,  but  not  completed  till  l&kl, 
having  a  broad  front,  with   two   side  pa^-ilions, 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  two  gates 
leading  to  a  quadrangle,  in  which    is  a  b^>nze 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.     It  comprises  Kome  fine 
apartments,  particularly  the  Grand  Salle,  at  one 
of  the  windows  of  which  Lafayette,  in  1830,  in- 
troduced Louis  Philippe  to  the  popnlace  as  the 
best  of  republicans.    2.  The  Palais  de  Justice*  in 
the  Isle  du  Palais,  an  edifice  in  a  mixed  styl-.*^ 
erected  between  the  14th  and  18th  centurieC  on 
the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  structure:  in  the 
interior  a  central  staircase  leads  to  a  grand  aalooi:, 
called  the  Halle  des  Pas  Perdua,  which  compri>^.« 
apartments  for  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  Cour 
Royale,  and  Cour  d' Assize.    3.  The  Hotel  de  la 
Legion  d'Honnear,  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

Paris  has  a  great  number  of  prisons.  The 
model  prison,  or  Nouvelle  Force,  Rue  de  Mazas,  U 
on  a  large  scale,  and  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  cajT>'  out 
the  solitary  system  to  its  farthest  extent.  It  ha* 
1,260  cells :  and  its  arrangements,  in  regard  to  the 
security,  the  isolation,  and  the  surveillance  of  th« 
prisoners,  are  said  to  be  as  perfect  as  can  well  l*e 
desired.  Of  the  other  prisons  those  of  St.  Pelagic 
and  St.  Lazarc  are  the  most  extensive  and  b«^t 
managed.  The  prison  for  juvenile  offenders,  in 
the  Rue  dela  Roquette,  is  built  on  the  panoptiom 
principle.  The  Abbaye,  so  infamous  in  the  annals 
of  the  revolution  of  1789,  is  now  exclusively  em- 
ployed for  the  detention  of  military  offenders. 

BeHgiota  Edifice*,  —  The  sacred  buildings  «/ 
Paris,  like  those  devoted  to  secular  purptiscs 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  styles;  bat,  from  the 
close  of  the  Ifith  century  dowiiiwards,  the  Grecian 
has  prevailed,  llie  first  place,  however,  both  sa 
respects  antiquity  and  grandeur,  must  be  given 
to  the  Cath^iraie  de  Notre  Dame,  erected  between 
1010  and  1407:  it  is  a  cruciform  stmeture,  with 
an  octagonal  E.  end,  and  double  aisles  sunrcmiKi- 
ing  the  choir  and  nave ;  a  third  aisle  also  being 
occupied  by  a  series  of  seven  external  cbapeK 
At  the  VV.  end  are  two  lofty  towers,  erideotly 
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intended  to  have  been  the  bases  for  steeples ;  but 
the  tower  usually  seen  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  txanscpts  was  destroyed  during  the  Ke- 
volution.  The  length  of  the  church  externally 
is  442  ft,,  the  breadth  162  fu,  and  the  length  of 
transepts  352  ft. :  the  towers  are  235  feet  high. 
The  exterior,  though  not  without  beauty,  is  hea^y, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  steeples  and  pinnacles, 
vrhich  give  a  light  appearance  to  the  majority  of 
Gothic  buildings.  The  W.  front,  however,  with 
its  three  laige  gates  and  circular  window,  and  the 
noble  gateway  on  the  W.  side  of  the  church,  are 
highly  worthy  of  admiration.  The  inside  of  the 
church  has  a  vei>'  splendid  and  imposing  appear- 
ance, owin^  to  its  numerous  aisles  and  chai)els ; 
but  the  uniformity  of  effect  has  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  embellishmenta  of  the  choir,  which, 
though  in  themselves  beautiful,  are  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  church  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  built  about  50  years  after 
Notre  Dame,  is  cruciform,  with  a  circular  £.  end. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  old  building  has  gone 
to  decav;  and,  out  of  three  towers,  only  one  re- 
mains ;  but  the  interior  contains  some  good  modem 
decorations,  valuable  picturan,  and  old  monuments. 
1'here  are  6  other  churches,  either  wholly  or  in  part 
of  Gothic  architecture;  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  the  church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrob 
not  only  from  its  structure,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  signal  was  given  from  its  belfry,  on  the  23rd 
August.  1572,  for  the  detestable  massacre  of  St, 
Barthclemi.  Among  the  more  modem  churches 
in  the  Grecian  style,  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
is  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  now  called  the  Panthtkin 
in  the  quarter  of  the  university.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1764  by  Louis  XV.  The  portico  is 
composed  of  22  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  60  ft, 
in  height,  supporting  a  triangular  pediment  120 
ft,  broad  by  24  ft.  in  height,  in  which  is  a  sculp- 
tured composition,  by  David,  representing  the 
(lenius  of  France  (a  colossal  Bgure  14  ft,  high), 
surrounded  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation :  on 
the  frieze  beneath  is  inscribed  in  gold  letters — 

*AUX  GRANDS  BOaOIES,  LA  PATRIB  B£CX>MXOISaAirrE.' 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  Greek  or  equilateral 
cross,  the  exterior  having  no  windows,  and  being 
ornamented  only  by  a  fneax  and  cornice.  In  the 
interior  a  galler)'  and  colonnade  line  the  nave  and 
1  ransepts  on  both  sides,  forming  so  many  smaller 
naves  and  aisles.  Semicircular  windows  rise  above 
the  colonnades,  throwing  a  strong  light  into  all 
ports  of  the  building,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
cross  rises  a  dome  282  feet  in  height,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  encircled  by  a  Corinthian  pe- 
ristyle of  32  columns,  each  36  feet  high.  Ihe 
inside  is  empty,  without  any  embellishments, 
except  its  architectural  decorations,  but  enriched 
with  statues  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Lagrange, 
and  other  illustrious  individuals,  whose  remams 
have  been  deposited  in  the  spacious  vaults  be- 
neath the  pavement.  The  total  length  of  the 
Pantheon,  including  the  portico,  is  352  feet ;  in- 
terior length  from  £.  to  W.  295  feet ;  length  of 
transept  265  ft. ;  uniform  breadth  104  it.  On  the 
wbole^  this  church  is  a  work  of  great  merit :  the 
general  proportions  are  good,  and  there  is  much 
grace  and  elegance  in  the  outline,  as  well  as  gran- 
deur and  simplicity  in  the  design.  Among  the 
other  churches,  the  most  deserv^ly  celebrated  is 
the  Madeleine,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Rue  Royale, 
on  tlie  model  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  but 
laiger,  being  328  ft.  in  length  and  138  in  breadth, 
whUe  its  archetype  is  only  228  by  100  ft.  It 
is  altogether  a  veiy  noble  structure,  and  is  re- 
markable for  purity  and  elegance  of  dengn.  The 
church  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  opened  in  1844,  is 


one  of  the  finest  in  Paris.  It  is  a  parallelogram 
243  ft.  by  108  ft.  It  has  a  fine  portico,  and  two 
lofty  square  towers.  Paris  has,  in  all,  20  parish 
churches,  corresponding  with  the  arrondiAsementn, 
and  about  50  district  churches,  besides  others  un- 
attached, and  several  belonging  to  hospitals  and 
convents.  But  none  of  these,  except  that  attached 
to  the  Hopital  des  Invalides  (for  which  see  Iloa- 
pitals)j  requires  any  particular  description.  There 
are  aiso  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  comprising 
French  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Independentji ; 
besides  which  there  are  English  churches  and 
chapels,  American  chapels,  Jews'  synagogues,  and 
a  Greek  church;  but  none  of  them  have  any 
claims  to  architectural  beauty,  except  the  church 
of  the  Visitation,  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  the 
Gothic  church  belonging  to  the  British  embassy, 
in  the  Rue  d'Agucsseau.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Paris  comprise  an  archbishop,  12  vicars- 
general,  3  metropolitan  and  4  diocesan  officials,  16 
canons  of  Notre  Dome,  34  honorary  canons,  with 
cures  and  vicars  to  the  different  churches.  The 
Protestant  clergy  comprise  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
^nnist  pastors,  French  independent  ministers, 
with  sundr}'  English  episcopal  clergymen,  and 
several  ministers  of  other  denominations.  Paris 
still  comprises  several  convents  for  females,  but 
those  of  the  present  day  bear  but  a  very  slight 
resemblance  to  the  old  nunneries,  and  are  now 
little  more  than  religious  boarding  schools  for 
young  ladies,  or  lodging-houses  for  the  numerous 
Boeurs  de  chariti^  wno  devote  themselves  to  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  There  arc, 
also,  nnmerous  societies,  some  of  which  are  libe- 
rally supported,  for  the  promotion  of  religion  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  of  religious  education. 
Judging  from  the  statements  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent travellers,  it  would  seem,  whatever  may  be 
the  other  wants  of  the  French  capital,  that  an  in- 
crease of  church  accommodation  is  not  one  of 
them.  'Had  I  not  looked  into  the  almanack,' 
says  Mr.  Maclaren,  an  English  traveller  (Notes, 
p.  17),  *I  should  never  have  foi^d  out  which  day 
was  Sunday.  The  churches  are  open  everj'  day, 
and  of  course  afford  no  criterion.  The  shops  are 
open  too;  carts  and  carriages  are  plying  on  the 
streets,  and  placards  invite  you  to  vaudevilles  at 
the  theatres  and  ballets  at  the  opera.  Your  first 
impression  is,  that  Sunday  has  been  blotted  out 
of  the  French  calendar.  On  closer  inspection, 
you  discover  there  is  a  difference  between  this 
day  and  the  other  days  in  the  week,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  a  small  one.  In  makmg  a  cir- 
cuit about  12  o'clock  through  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Rue  dis 
la  Paix,  and  Rue  Rivoli,  I  found  about  1  shop  in 
20  shut  or  half  shut.  At  4  o'clock,  on  a  shorter 
tour,  I  found  about  half  of  them  shut,  and  at 
6  o'clock,  three-fourths.  The  thoroughfare  of  car- 
riages is  perhaps  also  rather  less,  and  that  of 
loaded  carts  decidedly  so.  Some  of  the  working 
classes,  I  understand,  rest  on  Sunday,  going  to 
church  perhaps  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  theatre  with  their  wives,  or  to  a  cheap 
caf(d,  and  playing  at  dominos.  On  Sunday- week 
I  went  to  the  once  celebrated  Cafd  de  Mille 
Colonnes,  (now  sunk  to  the  character  of  an  esta- 
minet,  or  smoking-house,)  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee. 
It  was  about  seven,  I  found  two  or  three  parties 
playing'  at  billiards,  and  a  score  of  little  groups, 
of  two,  or  three,  or  six  individuals,  busy  with 
dominos.  Two  of  the  parties  near  me  consisted 
each  of  a  man,  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Tb« 
greater  proportion,  however,  of  the  working 
classes  ply  their  labours  on  Sunday  till  diimer- 
time,  then  rest  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they 
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may  not  want  their  holiday,  go  beyond  the  bar- 
riers, where  wine  is  cheap,  and  spend  the  money  in 
drinking;  and  dancing.  The  over-rigid  observance 
of  the  Sunday  in  Sci^tland,  which  6omctime8  dis- 
gusts young  minds  with  religion  altogether,  is  a 
Ught  evil  when  ct>mpared  with  this,' 

CemeterUt.  —  The  Parisians  formerly  interred 
their  dead,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  along  the 
sides  of  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  city ;  but,  as 
the  pop.  increased,  and  its  boundaries  were  ex- 
tended, these  grave-yards  became  included  within 
its  precincts,  and  were  at  length  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  They  were,  however,  both 
few  and  small,  so  that  the  inhabs.  were  com- 
pelled to  have  recounie  to  other  modes  of  inter- 
ment, and,  accordingly,  lai^e  trenches  (similar 
to  those  opened  during  the  prevalence  6f  the 
plague  in  London)  were  dug  for  the  reception  of 
corpses  thrown  in  till  the  holes  were  filled,  when 
they  were  covered  over,  and  others  opened  close 
to  them.  This  disgusting  method  of  burying 
necessarily  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
cemeteries  extremely  unhealthy,  and  at  length 
government  interfered  to  prohibit  all  funerals 
within  the  town,  and  ordered  the  formation  of 
spacious  cemeteries  at  a  mile  distance  from  the 
city  walls,  at  the  same  time  directing  that  the 
bones  in  the  old  grave-yards  should  be  depo- 
sited in  the  subtermnean  quarries  or  catacombs, 
under  the  Quartier  St,  (lermain.  Paris  has  now 
six  large  and  well  laid-out  cemeteries,  similar 
in  many  respects  to  those  which  have  since  been 
formed  on  tne  same  model  near  London,  Liver- 
pool, L^ds,  and  other  large  towns  of  England. 
The  Pfere-la-Chaise,  outside  the  £.  barrier,  is  the 
finest  of  the  Parisian  cemeteries,  and  its  advan- 
tageous situation  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  num- 
ber, as  well  as  beauty,  of  its  monuments,  and 
the  celebritv  of  manv  of  those  whose  remains 
have  been  brought  thi^er,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  the  French  metropolis. 
The  catacombs  are  vei>'  extensive,  running  under 
about  one-third  part  of  Paris  S,  of  the  Seine: 
they  are  arranged  into  galleries  lined  with  piles 
of  bones,  and  the  entrance  is  near  the  Barri^  de 
TEufer,  but,  being  deemed  unsafe,  they  are  seldom 
shown  to  visitors. 

HoqntaU  and  BenevoUnt  Itutiiutioiu,  —  Hos- 
pitals for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  hospices  for 
the  aged,  intirm,  or  foundlings,  existed  in  Paris 
from  a  very  early  period ;  but  being  exclusively 
under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastics,  the  objects  of 
the  founders  were  often  grossly  perverted,  and  the 
revenues  of  these  establishments  applied  to  im- 
proper uses.  No  improvement  took  place  till  the 
Ke volution,  when,  by  a  decree  of  convention  in 
1793,  the  two  old  and  only  remaining  hospitals 
were  ordered  to  surrender  a  portion  of  tne  inmates 
of  their  crowded  and  unhealthy  wards  to  the  con- 
vents and  other  houses  that  had  become  national 
property.  An  administration,  consisting  of  a  ge- 
neral council  and  administrative  committee,  was 
formed  in  1801,  for  the  purpose  of  improvmg  the 
condition  of  the  public  charities  of  Paris :  a  tax 
of  8  per  cent,  on  the  sums  received  at  theatres 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement ;  a  tax  on 
cemeteries ;  a  portion  of  the  octrois  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  with  dues  from  the  Monte-de-Pi^td  being,  at 
the  same  time,  effected  for  their  support.  These 
institutions  have  since  increased  in  number  and 
magnitude  with  the  increasing  population  of  the 
city,  and,  in  1849,  some  further  measures  were 
taken  with  the  view  of  rendering  their  adminis- 
tration more  efiicient. 

Of  the  hospitals,  the  Hotel  Diea  is  entitled  to 
the  first  notice,  on  account  of  its  antiquity ;  for  it 
is  known  to  have  txisted  in  the  middle  of  tho 


l?th  century,  and,  even  at  that  eady  period,  to 
have  had  some  valuable  endowments.     It  was  en- 
larged between  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  I»iu» 
X\I.;  and,  since  the  Revolution,  the  buildinj^s 
have  been  so  much  improved  that  at  present  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  with  its  suoordinate  establishment  in 
the  Rue  de  Faubourg  SL  Antoine,  has  H50  beds:  the 
average  annual  number  of  patients  is  12,000 ;  the 
mortality  1  in  8.    It  is  in  every  respect  extremely 
well  appointed,  and  has  among  its  medical  cheers 
the  most  celebrated  phvsicians  and  suigecms  of 
Paris,  so  that  the  Hdtel  Dieu  may  be  oon5i<i«ed 
as  the  great  normal  hospital  of  France.     The  hos- 
pitals next  in  importance  are  those  ot  La  Pitie, 
La  Charity  St.  Antoine,  Beaujon,  des  Enfans  Ha- 
lades,  and  des  Yen^riens;  the  whole  number  c^ 
these    establishments    under  the  civil  adminis- 
tration amountinj^  to  16,  exclusive  of  3  military 
hospitals,  r^^lated  by  the  minister  of  war.  These 
hospitals,  however,  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, situated  in  close  neighbourhoods,  and  firoin 
the  antiquity  of  the  buildmgs,  iU-planned ;  but 
the  interior  management  is  extremely  good,  and 
may  bear  a  comparison  with   that  of  the  fin$t 
London  hospitals.    Among  the  hotwires,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Bicetre,  for  infirm  old  men,  the 
Soltp^tri^re,  for  aged  women,  two  hospices  dea  Id- 
curaoles,  and  1  for  orphans  and  fonndlinga.  There 
are  also  numerous  maisons  de  sanl^  in  and  about 
Paris,  which  receive  patients  at  certain  fixed  scales 
of  payment,  and  may  therefore  be  called  hospitals 
for  the  middle  classes.    A  great  number  of  minor 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor  are 
supported  by  private  subscription. 

Cr^hes,  or  public  nursenes,  havie  been  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  Paris.  In  these,  the 
infants  of  poor  women  engaged  in  factories  or 
other  out-of-doors  labour,  are  received  and  attended 
to.  The  women  deposit  their  infants  in  the  cr^he, 
in  the  morning  when  they  go  to  their  woric,  return 
to  suckle  them  at  certain  hours,  and  cany  them 
home  in  the  evening.  The  creches  are  oometimes 
wholly  supported  by  public  sabacriptions ;  but  oc- 
casionally those  who  carry  their  children  to  them 
contribute  small  sums  to  their  support. 

Of  all  the  establishments  in  the  French  capital 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
most  important,  both  on  account  of  the  grandeur 
of  its  buildings  and  the  benefits  which  it  confer* 
on  its  inmates,  is  the  Hdtel  des  InvoUdes,  intended 
for  the  support  of  disabled  offioen  and  soklien,  or 
those  who  have  been  in  active  service  upwards  of 
30  years.  The  edifice,  situated  at  the  S.  end  of 
an  avenue  leading  over  the  Pont  dea  InvalidM 
from  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  begun  in  1675,  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  a  distance  on  account  of 
its  gilded  dome,  lantern,  and  spire  riiang  to  a 
height  of  323  ft.  above  the  floor.  It  is  oompospd 
of  5  courts  of  equal  form  and  size,  snnoiuided  by 
buildings  5  stories  in  height,  and  covers  a  space  of 
nearly  7  acres ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  heavy 
biulding,  without  any  exterior  beauty.  The 
church  of  the  establishment  is  indebted  for  its 
noble  appearance  principally  to  its  mognifiopot 
dome  supported  by  20  pairs  of  Compodte  |Hllai», 
Besides  about  170  pensioned  ofiioers,  there  are  about 
3,000  sub-officers  and  privates,  who  are  boarded, 
lodged,  and  clothed,  and  receive  a  monthly  stipend 
varying  according  to  imnk.  The  donmtori«s  con- 
tain each  from  50  to  60  beds ;  besides  which  there 
are  la^  infirmaries  for  the  sick.  All,  except 
field-officers,  mess  at  public  tables,  and  all  wear 
the  same  uniform.  Their  only  duty  ia  to  mount 
guard  vrithin  the  precincts  of  the  hotel ;  and,  when 
the  sovereign  comes  within  its  walls,  they  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  euarding  hispenon.  On 
the  whole,  the  Hdtal  dea  invalides,  thouish  by  no 
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means  so  fine  a  building  as  Greenwich  Hospital,  | 
near  London,  is  entitled  to  rank  with  it  as  one  of ' 
the  grandest  national 'institutions  of  Europe.  The 
Hotel  des  Invalides  contains  the  remains  and  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  Napoleon  I. 

Qmmercial  E^tabtisknuntB.  —  Paris,  till  1826, 
though  abounding  with  fine  public  edifices,  had 
no  structore  specially  devoted  to  the  transacting 
of  commercial  nusiness.  The  merchants  previously 
met  in  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Palais  Royal;  but  the  inconvenience  to  which 
thev  were  snbject  led,  in  1808,  to  the  formation  of 
a  plan  for  constructing  an  exchange  sufficiently 
lai|^e  for  the  multifarious  business  of  so  great  a 
capitaL  The  form  of  the  Bourse,  which  stands  in 
a  spacious  square  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Rue  St. 
Augustin,  is  a  narallelogram,  212  ft.  in  length  by 
126  ft.  in  width,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  66 
Coriathian  columns.  The  Salle  de  la  Bourse,  or 
great  hall,  on  the  ground-fiuor  of  the  building, 
116  ft  in  length  bjr  76  ft.  in  breadth,  issurround«i 
by  aitades  of  Doric  architecture.  A  grand  stair- 
case iftads  to  a  spacious  gallery  supported  by 
Doric  columns,  and  to  the  hall  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce.  Corridors  run  round  both  the  upper 
and  lower  hall,  communicating  with  various  rooms 
demoted  to  commercial  purposes;  and  on  the 
whole  the  arrangements  are  of  the  most  complete 
description.  The  hours  for  transacting  busmess 
are  from  1  to  5,  but  the  galleries  and  corridors  are 
open  from  9  to  5.  The  fianque  de  France,  erected 
by  Mtnsard  in  1720,  possesses  little  architectural 
beauty.  The  present  establishment  was  founded 
in  lH)d,  and  received  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
issuing  notes  payable  to  bearer.  Its  capital  con- 
sists of  91,250,000  francs  in  shares  of  1,000  francs 
each.  The  notes  issued  are  for  500  and  100  francs. 
The  customary  rate  of  discount  varies  according 
to  drcumstances,  but  averages  4  per  cent;  the 
bank,  however,  discounts  no  bills  that  have  more 
than  three  months  to  run.  It  opens,  also,  comptes 
courants  with  all  requiring  them,  and  charges  no 
commission,  its  only  remuneration  for  such  tran- 
sactions arising  out  of  the  use  of  money  placed  in 
its  hands.  The  government  of  tlie  bank  is  vested 
in  a  council  of  20,  elected  by  the  200  lai^^est  pro- 
prietors; the  governor  and  deputy-governor  are 
appointed  by  the  president.  The  institution  is 
flourishing,  and  enjoj's  almost  unlimited  credit. 

JlforAete.— >The  public  establishments  connected 
with  wholesale  trade  are  called  halles,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Halle  au  BW,  or  com-morket,  a  cir- 
cular building  completed  in  1767.  The  Halle  aux 
Yins,  on  the  Quai  St.  Bernard,  S.  of  the  Seine,  near 
the  Jardin  National,  is  an  immense  indoeure,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  81,100  so.  yards,  walled  on  three  sides, 
and  fenced  towards  tne  quay  b^  an  iron  railing 
about  850  yards  in  length.  This  great  market  is 
divided  into  streets  odled  after  the  principal 
French  wines ;  there  are  seven  large  piles  of  build- 
ings, four  in  fn>nt  and  three  behind,  one  of  which  is 
fire-proof,  and  used  solely  as  a  store-house  for 
spirits.  The  warehouses  and  vaults  will  contain 
400,000  casks.  Wines  entering  this  depdt  are  not 
chaiged  with  the  octroi  till  taken  out  for  con- 
sumption; but  they  pay  one  fhuic  per  cask  for 
warehouse  room.  The  hall  is  open  from  6  to  6 
in  summer,  and  from  7  to  5  in  winter ;  and  the 
counting-houses  of  some  of  the  prindpal  wine 
merchants  are  within  the  premises.  The  other 
wholesale  markets  are  the  Halle  aux  Drape  and 
the  Halle  aux  Cuirs ;  the  Halle  aux  Yeaux,  near 
the  Quai  de  la  Toumelle,  being  now  exclusively 
used  by  the  chifTonnien  for  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  rags. 

Distinct  from  the  halles,  or  wholesale  markets, 
are  the  MorcAes,  or  ordinary  marketa,  although 


the  distinction  is  not  always  drawn,  some  of  the 
largest  retail  markets  being  also  called  halles. 
The  greatest  of  these,  and,  in  fact,  the  central 
market  of  Paris,  is  the  vast  structure  going  by  the 
name  of  the  Halles  Centrales,  composed  of  twelve 
pavilions,  and  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by 
a  boulevard  32  metres  in  width.  This  immense 
market  was  commenced  in  1851,  but  was  only 
partly  finished  in  the  summer  of  1866.  Besides 
these  Halles  Centrales,  Paris  has  above  80  mar- 
kets, the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Germain, 
opening  on  the  Rue  de  Seine,  and  constructeil 
from  the  designs  of  BlondeL  It  is  a  parallelogram, 
500  ft  in  length  by  480  ft  in  breadth.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  former  markets  is  the 
March^  des  Innocens,  in  the  centre  of  which,  as 
already  observed,  is  one  of  the  noblest  foun- 
tains in  the  capitaL  The  other  markets  are, 
generally  speaking,  commodious,  but  they  require 
no  particular  description.  Paris  has,  also,  five 
abattoirs  (built  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  Na^ 
poleon  I.,  9th  Feb.  1810),  where  the  animals  ne- 
cessary for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabs.  are 
killed.  The  abattoir  of  Montmartre  is  about  1 ,074 
ft  lung  and  884  ft  broad,  and  that  of  Mtoil- 
montant  is  nearly  as  large ;  the  other  three  (two 
of  which  are  S.  of  the  Seine)  are  inferior  both  in 
size  and  arrangement. 

Jnternai  Qmntmption, — ^All  estimates  respecting 
the  consumption  of  provisions  in  a  populous  city 
must,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  extremely 
vague ;  but  with  regard  to  Paris  there  is  less  un- 
certainty, owing  to  the  octrois,  or  duties,  levied 
on  most  articles  coming  across  the  barriers.  The 
following,  according  to  official  statistics,  were  the 
articles  of  food  consumed  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1863 : — wine,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors,  in  cask 
and  bottle,  3,434,000  hectolitres;  beef,  mutton, 
veal,  pork,  venison,  potted  meats,  123,643,359  kilo- 
grammes; cheese,  2,968,967  kilogrammes;  sea  fish 
to  the  value  of  11,880,672  fr.;  oysteis,  2,652,832  fr. ; 
fresh-water  fish,  1,480,390  fr.;  poultry  and  game, 
12,928,753  fr.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  esti- 
mate of  the  consumption  of  bread,  on  account  of 
the  permitted  exportation  of  wheat  into  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  whenever  the  price  outside  the 
barriers  exceeds  that  of  the  Halle  au  Bl^  but  the 
daily  consumption  of  flour  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  2,000  sacks.  Cattle,  sheep,  Ac  chiefly 
come  from  Normandy,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
Limousin. 

Among  other  articles  of  consumption,  the  to- 
bacco sold  in  Paris  amounts  to  about  800,000  kilog. 
Fuel,  which  is  here  one  of  the  most  costly  articles 
of  domestic  expenditure,  consists  principally  of 
wood;  but  considerable  quantities  of  coal  and 
charcoal  are  also  made  use  of. 

Jndughy,  Omnmerce,  and  TVocZe.— Paris,  besides 
being  the  political  cap.  of  France,  is  one  of  the 
chieiseats  of  the  national  industry  and  commerce. 
Many  branches  of  industry  are  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale;  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  greater  subdivision  of  employment,  the  greater 
command  of  scientific  assistance  and  of  skilled 
workmen,  being  more  than  sufficient  to  countervail 
the  higher  wages  and  heavier  expenses  in  other 
respects  attenmng  their  prosecution  in  so  great  a 
city.  Still,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  a  city 
like  Paris,  without  coal,  and  without  the  command 
of  water  power,  should  ever  be  able  to  oome  into 
successful  competition  with  such  places  as  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  or  Birmingham.  The  articles 
produced  in  Paris  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  those  of 
virth,  jewellery,  the  fine  arts,  or  those  immediately 
ministering  to  the  luxurious  wants  of  a  great  ca- 
pitaL In  all  these  a  great  increase  haa  taken 
place  within  the  last  20  yean.    Two  laige  mana- 
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facturlng  c^tabs.  belong  to  the  goveniment,  and, 
like  all  similar  e^tablislinients  are  carried  on  at  a 
loss.  One  of  ihewj,  the  Mnnufacture  Nationale  des 
Gobelins,  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  is 
carried  on,  having  originally  belonged  to  a  family 
of  the  name  of  (iobelin,  who  amassed  great  wealth 
as  dyers:  but  the  property  havnig changed  hands, 
it  was  converted  into  an  establi»bnient  for  weaving 
tapestry ;  and,  becoming  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  products,  was  purchased  by  Colbert  for  Louis 
XIV.  in  lGti2,  since  which  it  has  belonged  to  go- 
vernment. The  pieces  of  tapestry  are  most  ex- 
()uisitely  executed,  and  the  effect  of  some  of  them 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  oil  paintings. 
The  manufacture  of  a  single  piece  frequently  occu- 
pies three  or  four  yean,  costing  from  15,000  to 
18,000  francs.  Some  splendid  carpets  are  likewise 
manufactured  in  this  establishment.  Its  products 
are  chiefly  destined  for  the  (lalaces  and  public 
buildings,  or  for  presents  to  monarchs  and  dis- 
tinguished personages :  a  few  of  the  inferior  pieces 
of  tapestry  are  allowed  to  be  sold,  but  the  sale  of 
carpets  is  forbidden.  A  drawing  school  b  attached 
to  the  manufactory,  and  lectures  are  annually  de- 
livered by  the  most  celebrated  chemists  on  the 
chemical  principles  of  dyeing.  The  national  ma- 
nufactory of  tobacco  is  conducted  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  a.  handsome  modem  structure  on 
the  Quai  des  Invalides.  About  a  fifth  part  of  the 
entire  produce  of  tobacco  in  France  is  manafac- 
tured  in  this  establishment.  The  manufacture  of 
Sevres  porcelain,  though  about  6  m.  from  Paris, 
and  not  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  may  be 
noticed  in  this  place :  it  has  been  the  property  of 
the  state  since  1769.  Some  of  the  articles  fur- 
nished by  this  manufactory  bring  very  high  prices, 
and  are  esteemed  alike  for  elegance  of  form  and 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  paintings.  An 
exhibition  takes  place  in  September,  when  there 
is  an  extensive  show  of  foreign  china  and  earthen- 
ware, as  well  as  of  specimens  in  different  stages  of 
progress.  The  sale-ddpot,  in  Paris,  is  in  the  Rue 
Kivoli.  Among  the  other  manufactures  of  the 
cap.,  jewellery,  works  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
steel,  watchmaking,  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
products,  hats,  carpets,  artificial  flowers,  and  the 
compounding  of  all  kinds  of  bonbons  and  sweet- 
meats, furnish  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
persons;  besides  which,  Paris  has  woollen  factories, 
establishments  for  weaving  silk  shawls,  and  above 
20  factories  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods  of  cotton 
and  worsted.  The  manufacture  of  both  silk  and 
cotton  stockings  la  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  detailed 
census  of  the  industrial  population  in  the  years 
1860-63,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  French 
metropolis  contains  not  less  than  101,000  manu- 
facturing, or  industrial  establishments,  employ- 
ing 416,000  workmen.  The  classtficatiun  of  these 
establishments  shows  that  no  fewer  than  29,069 
are  devoted  to  feeding  Paris ;  5,878  to  building 
Paris:  23,800  to  clothing  Paris;  and  7,391  to 
furnishing  Paris.  Printmg  and  engraving  oc- 
cupy 2,759  establishments;  gold  and  jewel- 
lery, 8,199.  The  number  of  workmen  employed 
shows  that  in  Paris  the  great  principle  of  in- 
dustry, co-operation,  is  imperfectly  understood. 
There  are  very  few  large  establishments.  Each  of 
the  101,000  firms  employs  an  average  of  5  work- 
men. Only  7,492  employ  more  than  10  hands; 
81,480  employ  from  2  to  10;  and  62,199  employ 
but  a  single  hand,  or  none  out  of  the  famil  v.  The 
416,000  workpeople  are  divided  into  286,000  men, 
105,000  women,  and  25,000  children.  Of  these  87 
in  every  100  can  read  and  write;  12  in  every  100 
can  neither  read  nor  write;  and  those  who  can 


only  read  coont  as  1  in  100.  If  the  proportioo  of 
those  who  can  read  and  write  is  largo,  thert  t» 
neverthele.«s  the  grave  fact  that  50,UUU  w<»riiTnfn 
are  incapable  of  signing  their  namett.  The  day's 
work  is  less  than  12  hours  in  7,000  establinhment*; 
in  37,000  more  than  12  hours ;  and  in  20.04M)  th«^re 
U  no  fixed  limit.  The  wages  average  4f.  51c.  ]>er 
day.  This  was,  however,  in  1861,  when  the  cen-qi:* 
was  made ;  it  is  probable  that  in  186G  the  grrai 
development  of  industry  must  liave  raL«ed  ths 
average  to  5f.  a  day.  In  examining  the  questj<n 
of  wages  it  was  natdral  to  make  incpiiries  as  to 
the  periods  of  *  slack  work '  and  of  ab^dute  cessa- 
tion. The  result  proved  that  out  of  the  lOl.A^X 
establishments  64,000  continued  without  intemp- 
tion  throughout  the  year.  The  remaining  36,.mm) 
suffered  more  or  less  from  slack  work  and  no  vork 
at  alL  In  some  of  these  the  slack  season  endues 
from  two  to  four  months ;  but,  as  these  periodi  are 
r^ular  in  their  recurrence,  both  master  and  man 
can  provide  against  them. 

The  retail  trade  of  Paris  is  on  a  very  extmsive 
scale,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  9,0K)  re- 
tailers of  food  and  drink,  that  7.000  are  employed 
in  making  and  selling  articles  of  dress  or  orna- 
ments, and  about  1,000  in  keeping  hotels,  nstan- 
rants,  and  cafes. 

Bridget^  Qvajfs,  and  Navigation^^-Paxn  his  not, 
like  London,  a  deep  and  broad  river,  navigable  to 
the  citv  by  sea-borne  vessels  of  large  bunlei ;  but 
the  Seine  is,  notwithstanding,  a  striking  feat  ue  in 
Paris  on  account  of  its  bridges  and  quays,  as  well 
as  advantageous  from  its  extensive  boat-ua>'iga- 
tion.    It  enters  Paris  from  the  £S£^  about  3  m. 
below  its  junction  with  the  Mame,  at  Chareuon, 
and  in  its  course  forms  a  slight  curve  northwud, 
its  whole  length  from  the  £.  to  the  W.  extremity 
being  nearly  7  m.,  in  which  space  it  forms  8  isleiN 
the  smallest,  but  highest  up  the  stream  being  the 
Isle  Lou\'ier,  used  as  a  depot  for  wood-fuel,  the 
Isle  of  St.  Louis,  about  700  yards  in  length,  and 
the  Isle  du  Paliiis,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Luietia, 
about  5  furlongs  in  length  by  2  do.  in  breadth. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  more*  than  30  hridgesy  of 
which  some  are  on  the  suspension  plan,  some  of 
iron  and  stone,  one  of  wood,  and  the  rest  of  stone. 
The  most  notable  of  these  bridges  are  the  Font 
d'AusterlitK,  an  iron  bridge ;  the  Pont  Neuf,  which 
crosses  2  branches  of  the  Seine,  and  has  12  arcbeb ; 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  a  light  construction  of  ima ; 
the  Pont  Imperial,  a  well  constructed  stone  bridge 
of  5  arches ;  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  a  sttwe 
structure  of  5  flat  arches ;  and  the  Pont  de  Jena, 
constructed  of  flattened  elliptical  arches  and  ap- 
parent lightness.      The  islets  in  the  river  are 
connected  with  the  N.  and  S.  banks  l^  a  dozen 
bridges,  some  of  stone  and  others  of  wood,  i^i 
inferior  size  and  little  beauty.    The  banks  of  the 
Seine  are  not  blocked  up,  like  those  of  the  Thames, 
with  coal-wharfs,  warehouses,  and  irregularly  buUt 
houses,  running  close  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
but  have  fine  open  quays,  affording  nnintemipted 
walks,  extending  on  both  sides  the  river  from  one 
end  of  the  citv  to  the  other.     Wharfs  and  landing 
places  are  formed  in  different  parts,  paniculariy 
towards  the  £»  end  of  the  dty.    Dep6ts  for  lirt^ 
wood  are  to  be  found  along  the  river,  and  tm  all 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  boats  alcmg  the 
wharves  on  both  sides  the  Isle  du  Palais  furnish 
supplies  of  wood  and  charcoaL    The  navigation  of 
the  river  is  effected  by  large  boats  called  ooches 
d'eau,  by  barks,  and  by  steamers,  the  number  of 
which  18  progressively   increasing.      From  the 
higher  parts  of  the  river  about  11,000  boats  arrive 
every  year  with  fruit,  com  and  flour,  hay,  wine, 
paving-stones,  and  bricks,  besides   about  4,000 
barks  laden  with  timber,  charcoal,  and  fire-wood. 
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Rargcfi  of  from  40  to  60  tons  burden  come  from  ' 
Ikuuen  with  colonial  produce,  cotton  goodn,  cidor, ! 
salt,  and  foreign  com,  and  steamboats  ply  daily 
between  Kouen  ami  Paris,  and  others  during  sum- 
mer between  Paris  and  Montcreau. 

Canals,  Railway  and  Otnnibtuea, — The  canals 
N.  of  the  Seine  conflict  of  2  or  3  branches  connected 
with  an  undertaking  for  uniting  the  watenn  of  the 
Seine  and  Ourcq,  with  the  view  not  only  of  making 
an  inland  navigation,  but  also  of  supplving  the 
capital  with  water  of  better  quality  tLan  that 
of  the  Seine.  The  Canal  de  TOurcq  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Ourcq  about  28  m.  NE.  Paris,  and 
after  collecting  several  minor  streams  falls  into  a 
basin  in  the  N  E.  suburb  of  the  city,  from  which 
branch  several  canals  almost  encircle  the  N.  side 
of  Paris.  These  canals,  however,  are  less  use<l 
for  navigation  than  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water. 

Paris  is  the  centre  of  all  French  railways.  There 
are  8  great  lines  of  railway  terminating  in  the  city, 
and  the  Chemin  de  fer  do  ceinture,  or  girdle-  I 
railway,  connects  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
western  suburbs,  as  well  as  the  chief  lines  with 
each  other.  The  finest  station  is  that  of  the 
Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  a  palatial  building,  the 
facade  of  which  is  ornamented  by  a  profusion  of 
ittatuary.  The  Chemin  de  fer  de*  TOuest  has  two 
stations,  north  and  south  of  the  river :  this  system 
includes  the  two  linea  to  Versailles,  which  at 
times,  when  the  great  fountains  are  playing — 
always  on  Sundays — carry  nearly  100,000  travel- 
lers away  from  and  back  to  Paris. 

All  the  omnibuses  of  Paris  belong  to  one  great 
company.  In  the  year  IHM,  the  number  of  omni- 
buses in  Paris  was  329,  carrying  34,000,000  of  pas- 
sengers annually.  In  18ti4  the  com])any  employed 
in  the  20  arrondissements  o62  vehicles,  each  of 
wliich  conveyed  in  every  journey  an  average  of 
29  persons,  or  453  a  day,  which  made  for  the  5G2 
carriages  2.>4,586  dailv,*and  92,923,890  per  annum ; 
out  of  whom  53,814,768  ro<^  inside,  and  39,109,122 
outside.  jM|3  was  an  increase  of  nearlv  4,000,000 
on  the  I^B  of  18C3.  In  addition  to  the  d62  ve- 
hicles o^Nns,  there  were  48  in  the  environs,  and 
including  the  omnibuses  called  the  American,  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  number  of  passen- 
gero  was  99,228,313  annually,  or  271,858  daily. 
Each  of  the  Paris  omnibuses  traversed,  in  1864,  an 
average  distance  of  97  kilometres  (GO  miles)  a  day. 
The  vehicles  of  the  environs  ran  79  kilometres  a 
<lay.  The  number  of  horses  emploved  was  7,261 
dally,  of  which  6,831  were  for  Paris,  and  430  for 
ihe  neighbourhood. 

KattWuthmtnU  fur  Education, — The  university 
of  Paris,  which  appears  to  have  been  established 
early  in  the  Idth  century,  though  some  writers 
have  traced  its  antiquity  up  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
raagne,  compriacd,  before  the  revolution  of  1789, 
10  great  and  26  minor  colleges,  which  had  each 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  arts.  The 
professors  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  colleges 
rather  than  to  the  university  as  an  abstract  botty, 
and  the  number  of  students  living  in  the  colleges 
was  very  considerable.  Tlie  revenue  of  the  uni- 
versity arose  out  of  a  28th  part  of  the  rent  [mid  by 
the  farmer-general  of  the  royal  posts  and  mes»a- 
^eries,  whico,  with  the  students*  fees,  made  a  large 
income ;  and  the  extensive  buildings,  still  remain- 
ing, testify  the  importance  once  attached  to  these 
institutions,  at  the  same  time  that  the  literary 
annals  of  France  prove  that,  speaking  generally, 
the  various  functionaries  performed  their  duties 
pretty  efficiently.  At  the  Revolution,  however,  the 
colleges  were  abolished,  their  estates  contlscated, 
and  the  whole  establishment  was  remodelled. 
Further  alterationa  were  made  by  Napoleon  I.,  but 


the  present  system  dates  from  the  restoration  of 
tlie  iiourljons. 

The  University  of  Paris,  as  now  constituted,  is 
the  central  establishment  for  education  in  Fran(*e, 
and  has  under  its  direction  all  the  faculties,  col- 
leges, and  schools  of  the  country :  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  government  establishment,  since  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  is  ex~officio  rector. 
The  university  has  jurisdiction  over  the  tive  na- 
tional and  two  private  collcj^es  of  Paris,  the  col- 
lege of  Versailles,  and  other  institutions  and  pen- 
sions ¥rithin  certain  limits.  There  are  four  facul- 
ties for  higher  degrees,  granted  by  the  academic 
council ;  but  no  students  can  be  admitted  to  them 
without  having  previously  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  letters.  Professors  are  attached  to  each 
faculty,  and  deliver  gratuitous  courses  of  lectures, 
a  certain  attendance  on  which,  as  well  as  other 
exercu«e»,  is  necessary  for  obtaining  clegrees.  Can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  must 
produce  certificates  of  having  studied  at  least  one 
year  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  university,  in 
some  authorised  institution,  or  under  the  charge  of 
a  regular  tutor.  Examinations  are  publicly  held 
four  times  a  year  under  four  professors  appointed 
by  the  academic  council :  they  include  numerous 
oral  questions  on  philosophy,  literature,  history, 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  with  pafMtrt  for 
written  composition,  and  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  The  examination  of  each  can- 
didate must  last  1^  hour,  but  may  be  protracted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  professors.  All  the  higher 
d^p'ees  are  granted  only  afler  severe  trials,  and 
numerous  candidates  are  annually  rejected.  At 
the  end  of  each  academical  year,  in  Aui^ust,  a 
grand  distribution  of  prizes  takes  place  in  ttie  ] tub- 
lie  hall  of  the  Sorbonne  to  the  most  deserving 
pupils  of  these  colleges,  and  the  degree  of  emula- 
tion thus  excited  among  more  than  5,000  students 
is  immense.  The  minister  of  f)ublic  instruction 
presides  at  this  ceremony,  the  professors  deliver 
Latin  orations,  and  the  company  comprises  the  most 
distinguished  functionaries  and  literati  of  France. 

Paris,  besides  its  colleges,  has  numerous  insti- 
tutions and  pensions  for  boys,  with  corresponding 
institutions  and  pensions  for  girls.  The^  are 
similar  in  all  respects,  except  in  size ;  the  insti- 
tutions being  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  course  of 
study  more  general  and  more  advanced  in  them 
than  in  the  pensions.  The  conductors  of  these 
establishments  must  be  at  least  graduates  of 
letters,  and  are  bound  by  law  not  only  to  follow 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  university, 
but  to  send  their  pupils  daily  io  one  of  the  royal 
colleges  in  order  to  attend  the  professors'  lectures. 
It  is  their  duty,  also,  to  assist  them  in  their 
studies,  and  prepare  them  for  the  lessons  t<»  ho 
gone  through  in  the  public  class-rooms  of  the 
colleges.  AH  the  permanent  students  of  the 
colleges  wear  a  military-looking  uniform,  and  are 
summoned  to  their  duties  by  beat  of  drum.  There 
are  no  colleges  for  giris,  and  their  education  varies 
according  Vo  the  system  followed  in  each  par- 
ticular establishment :  the  mistresses,  however,  of 
the  different  schools  arc  obli«;ed  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation bclbre  persons  authonsed  by  the  university. 

Among  the  other  establishments  for  education, 
the  highest  is  the  College  of  France,  founded  by 
Francis  I.  in  1530,  and  augmented  at  different 
Tjeriods.  It  consists  of  professors  only,  called 
lecteur9^  among  which  are  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  Paris.  Their  lectures  are  gratuitous,  and  open 
to  evervbody.  The  museum  of  natural  history, 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  has  likewise  an  attached 
corps  of  13  professors,  who  deliver  courses  of 
lectures  on  different  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory, chemist r}',  and  agriculture.    These  lectures 
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are,  also,  perfectly  open  and  gratnitons;  as  are 
those  delivered  on  Onental  literature  at  the  Bib- 
lioth^ue  Nationale ;  on  painting,  and  aculpture, 
at  the  National  school  of  fine  art8 ;  and  on  various 
branches  of  practical  science  at  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  dee  Me'tiers,  One  of  the  best  of  the 
educational  institutions  to  which  the  Revolution 
^ave  rise  is  the  Ecolc  Polytechnique,  established 
in  I794-90f  for  the  promotion  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science  and  the  graphic  arts,  and 
the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  artillery,  engi- 
neering, and  mining  departments.  The  school  is 
under  ttie  control  of  the  minister  of  war;  but  the 
details  of  management  and  instruction  are  left  to 
a  general  council,  and  it  underwent  sundry  modi- 
fications in  1848.  The  most  distinguished  masters 
in  every  branch  of  science  are  appointed  by  go- 
vernment; and  no  students  are  admitted  without 
having  previously  undergone  an  examination,  to 
prove  their  competency  in  the  classics  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics.  The  pupils,  of  whom 
there  are  about  300,  study  two,  sometimes  three 
years;  and  no  one  can  enter  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  military  service  without  a  certibcate 
of  attendance  at  this  establishment.  There  are 
24  scholarships,  12  of  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
minister  of  war,  8  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
'and  4  of  the  minister  of  marine.  The  establish- 
ment is  supported  by  government :  but  the  pupils 
pay  an  annual  sum  for  board  and  lodging.  The 
mathematical  education  at  this  institution  is  ex- 
cellent, much  superior,  indeed,  to  what,  it  is  in 
most  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind.  An- 
other seminary  of  importance,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  Paris,  though  not  within  the  cap.,  is 
the  Maison  Koyide  of  St.  Denis,  established  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  furnishing  an  excellent  educa- 
tion to  between  600  and  700  young  ladies,  the 
daughters,  sisters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  of  whom  400  receive  their  in- 
struction gratuitously.  This  institution  is  ad- 
mirably conducted,  and  is  a  model  for  a  large  col- 
lege of  females ;  it  has,  also,  two  succureal  houses, 
in  which  400  pupils  are  gratuitously  instructed. 
There  are  also  several  normal  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools. 

From  statistical  accounts  published  by  the  go- 
vernment, it  appean  that  in  1864  there  were 
in  Paris  109  schools  for  boys,  containing  28,000 
pupils,  of  which  63  were  kept  by  lay  masten  and 
46  by  members  of  the  religious  confraternities; 
111  schools  for  girls,  with  about  27,000  pupils,  of 
which  57  were  managed  by  lay  mistresses  and 
54  by  sisters  of  the  religious  communities,  who 
devote  themselves  to  education;  84  infant  schools, 
with  15,000  children;  62  classes  of  male  adults; 
18  of  female  adults ;  49  ouvrieresor  workshops  for 
the  employment  of  poor  females ;  and  six  special 
schools  of  design  for  men,  and  nine  for  females. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  44  new  educa- 
tional establishments  authoriseil  during  the  year 
1864.  Of  these  there  were  11  for  males,  of 
which  six  were  directed  by  laymen  and  five  bv 
confraternities;  and  nine  for  females,  of  which 
six  by  lay  mistresses  and  three  by  the  commu- 
nities. These  are  maintained  out  of  the  annual 
funds  allotted  by  the  department  of  Public  In- 
struction, amounting  for  1864  to  over  4,000,000f., 
including  cost  of  instalment  and  repairs.  In  all 
there  were  over  60,000  boys  and  girls  receiving 
primary  instruction  in  1864.  One  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice  is  the  large  number  of  schools 
in  Paris  directed  by  the  religious  confraternities. 
Besides  these  establishments  supported  by  state 
funds,  the  city  of  Paris  pays  an  annual  sum  for 
the  maintenfmoe  of  nine  free  schoola  for  boys, 


I  seven  of  which  are  directed  by  the  Chiistia 

'  brethren ;  and  eight  for  girls,  all  directed  \n 

nuns;  so  that  Paris,  with  its  oniversity  and  ha 

normal  primary  schools,  counts  nearly  as  Duav 

oongregationist  as  lay  schools. 

LvUrary  Itutitutimu. — Among  the  manyduii- 
tered  and  private  literary  societies  of  Psii»,  tiw 
hi^est  plaice  is  due  to  the  Insritute,  the  fint  ttu- 
blishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    A  decree  of  tbe 
Convention,  in  1793,  annihilat«i  the  old  acadodo, 
including,  amonf  others,  the  Acaddmie  de»  In- 
scriptions et  des  Belles  Lettres,  the  most  ccWbiatfti 
academical  institution  that  ever  existed.    In  17^ 
however,  the  Inttitut  was  foniied«  with  the  vievof 
combining  the  literary  and  scientific  wctAemm 
into  one  body.    In  1803,  Napoleon  I.  divided  the 
Institute  into  four  classes ;  and,  in  1832,  a  tilth  vs8 
formed  of  moral  and  political  scipnoe.    The  titalar 
members,  of  whom  there  are  217,  receive  penaau 
from   government,  ranging  between  l^lM  sod 
1,500  fr.  a  year,  besides  t^om  there  are  45  Ace 
academicians,  31  associates,  and  219  coaesponding 
members^     The  magnificent  building  in  wluch 
this  learned  body  meets  is  on  the  Quai  Coati, 
near  the  Pont  Neuf :  it  was  built  at  the  ckne  of 
the  17th  oentur)',  after  the  designs  of  LeTaa.at 
an  expense  of  2,000,000  fr.,  left  by  Cardinal  Maii- 
rin,  who  intended  it  should  be  a  col^tgt  for  nadreA 
of  4  provinces  then  recently  annexed  to  the  crovn 
of  France.    The  principal  room  of  the  palace  (for- 
merl}r  used  as  a  church)  is  now  apptopriatcd  to 
the  sittings  of  the  different  classies,  and  fitted 
up  with  benches  forming  a  semicircle  facing  the 
president's  chair.     The   Mazarine   Ubrarv  oon- 
prises  160,000  printed  vols.,  with  4,500  *KS8.; 
and  the  more  recently  formed  library  of  the  lo»ti- 
tute  has  upwards  of  100,000  vols.,  duefiy  soentitic 
works.    At  one  end  of  this  libnaiy  is  Pipdle's 
celebrated  marble  statue  of  Voltaire.    The  intericr 
is  adorned  with  busts  and  bass-reliefe.  The  BoRia 
des  Longitudes  is  another  important  public  body, 
formed  m  1795,  for  the  discovery  <A  the  bek 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  kwigitade,  and  for  the 
geneiml  improvement  of  navigation :  its  meeting 
are  held  at  the  Ofctservatory  (near  the  Baniise 
d*Areeuil),  a  building  well  suited  for  astzonomicfll 
observations,  and  furnished  with  every  desGription 
of  philosophical  instruments,  and  a  good  lifanr}'  ^ 
scientific  woriu.    The  Bureau  produces  aonBslly 
the  celestial  almanack,  called  the  CoonaiassDce 
des  Temps,  for  the  use  of  navigators ;  and  anotlier 
work  of  a  more  general  character,  the  Annusiie 
du  Bureau  des  Longitudes.    The  Hoyal  Academr 
of  Medicine,  formed  in  1776,  and  restored  in  It^l^ 
is  charged  with  making  reports  to  government  on 
all  matters  of  public  healUi :  this  eetabHi^nicDt 
as  definitively  organised  in  1835,  consists  of  1'^ 
resident,  and  25  country  members,  with  22forapi 
associates.    The  following  are  amcMig  the  priaci^ 
learned  societies  of  Paris  su{^)orted  by  pri^'ate  ink- 
scription,  those  publishing  memoin  and  buUetiu 
of  their  proceedings  being  distinguiahed  bj  so 
asterisk: — 


Soci«i6  BntonohigiqTie  de 

France. 
8oci«t«  d'Hist.  SatanHe. 
Ath6n6e  NntionaledePiha 
•  Institat  Uistcniqae. 
Athtete  des  ArtSb 
Acad6mie  dai  Aits. 
Acadtede    de   lladiatric 

Pran^aisa. 
•8oci6t£  pour  llSDOoanci^ 

meni  de  rindustrie  N*- 

tionale. 

Libraries f  JlftcsewM,  and  Picture  GaBeria.^ 
Bv  far  the  most  celebrated  libraiy  of  Paris,  and  sae 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  wodd,  is 


•  Soci6C£  Nationale  des  An- 

tiquaires. 
Nationale  d'AgrtcoI- 

ture. 
Otelogique  de  France, 
de  OSographie. 
Gnunmaticale. 
Fbilomathiqoe. 
Pfailotechniquc. 
de  Statistlqoe  Univ. 
d'Horticalture. 
Asiatiqae. 
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the  Bibliothkiae  Imperial^.  This  vast  coUectioD 
of  books  is  deposited  in  the  old  Udtel  de  Nevers, 
a  long,  inelegant-looking  edifice  in  the  Rue  Kiche- 
lieu.  It  was  began  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  it  had 
70,000' vols, :  it  was  afterwards  greatlv  increased 
by  the  addition  of  M8S.  and  printed  i>ooks  from 
the  suppressed  convents;  and  it  is  said  to  com- 
prise at  present  above  800,000  books  and  pam- 
phlets, 80,000  MSS.,  100,000  medals,  1,600,000 
engravings,  and  300,000  maps  or  plans.  It  is 
open  from  10  till  3  daily  ^except  Sundays,  and 
daring  a  recess  of  six  weeks  in  September  and 
October),  and  every  facility  is  given  for  literary 
research,  except  that  the  books  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  building.  Among  the  libraries  attached 
to  pablic  establishments,  the  following  are  the 
largest : — ^That  of  St.  G^n^vi^ve,  comprising 
200,000  printed  vols,  and  80,000  MSS.;  the  two 
libraries  of  the  Institate,  consisting  togetlier  of 
260,000  vols,  and  4,500  MSS. ;  that  of  the  Arsenal, 
200,000  vols,  and  6,300  MSS. ;  that  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 50,000  vols. ;  that  of  the  Louvre,  formerly 
t^e  private  library  of  Louis  Philippe,  containing 
85,000  vola. ;  and  that  of  the  Biblioth^ue  de  la 
Yille,  60,000  vols.,  all  open  to  the  public 

Paris  has  also  several  valuable  museums,  be- 
longing either  to  the  government  or  the  university. 
The  museum  of  natural  history",  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  every 
institution  of  the  kind,  not  only  in  France  but 
elsewhere :  it  is  conducted  at  an  annual  expense 
of  300,000  ir.,  and  gives  employment  to  upwards 
of  160  persons.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  exclusive 
of  a  laige  collection  of  exotic  plants  from  all  cli- 
mates, compnses  buildings  fitted  up  as  dens  for 
carnivorous  animals,  with  menageries  for  foreign 
birds  and  beasts,  which  are  all  provided  with  habit- 
ations suitable  to  their  modes  of  life.  This  col- 
lection of  living  animals,  perhaps  the  largest  in 
Europe,  has  ennched  the  museum  with  many  new 
species,  and  enabled  zoologists  to  improve  the 
study  of  comparative  physiology.  Large  additions 
to  the  menagerie  have  recentlv  been  made,  and 
the  collection  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The 
total  expense  of  the  establishment  amounted  to 
582,380  frs.  in  the  year  1864.  The  amphitheatre 
of  anatomy  and  museum  of  natural  history  occupy 
a  large  space  at  the  end  of  the  garden:  on  the 
first  Boor  of  the  latter  is  a  supe^  collection  of 
reptiles  and  birds ;  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  r»»ption  of  mammalia,  birds,  insects,  and 
molluBca,  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Cuvier  (who  here  pursued  those  studies  that  have 
gained  him  an  imperishable  fame) ;  and  on  the 
third  story  is  arranged  a  general  herbal,  com- 
prising upwards  of  50,000  species,  besides  special 
collections  amassed  by  Tournefort,  Jassieu,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Decandollc,  the  entire  number  of  spe- 
cimens amounting  to  nearly  400,000.  Along  the 
E.  side  of  the  garaen  runs  a  long  gallery,  in  which 
is  deposited  a  noble  museum  of  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy, only  recently  formed,  and  even  now  second 
to  none  in  Europe.  The  museum  of  comparative 
anatomy  is  kept  in  a  detached  building  W .  of  the 
garden ;  and  the  number  of  preparations,  which 
hll  15  rooms,  considerably  exceeds  15,000.  The 
menagerie  is  open  every  day,  and  the  museums 
may  be  seen  by  tickets  twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  Paris  has  many  minor  collections  of  ana- 
tomy and  mineralogy,  attached  to  the  school  of 
medicine,  and  to  its*  numerous  literary  societies ; 
but  none  of  them  are  sufficiently  ext^sive  to  re- 
quire description.  The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
des  Metiers,  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  deserves  no- 
tice, however,  both  on  account  of  its  great  extent 
and  the  astonishing  variety  of  instruments  and 


machines,  specimens  of  manufacture,  and  models 
of  patents,  deposited  therein ;  in  fact,  this  gallery 
of  practical  science  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibitions  in  Paris ;  and  having  been  re-arranged 
and  catalogued,  may  now  be  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. It  is  open  during  two  days  in  the  week ; 
but  the  library  is  accessible  seven  or  eight  hours 
a  day. 

The  great  glory  of  Paris,  as  respects  the  fine  arts, 
is  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  comprising  a  most 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and 
statues.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  I.,  this  gallery  was  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  by  far  of  any  that  ever  existed,  having 
then  to  boast  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, and,  in  fact,  of  the  greater  part  of  continental 
Europe,  carried  off  by  the  conquering  legions  of 
France.  But  victory  having  deserted  uie  eagles  of 
Napoleon,  these  treasures  were  again  restored  to 
their  former  possessors,  and  the  Louvre  has  no 
longer  to  glory  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  and  other  matchless  productions.  Still, 
however,  the  collection  is  a  very  noble  one.  Eigh- 
teen large  halls,  on  the  ground-floor,  are  filled  with 
pieces  of  sculpture,  including  the  choicest  treasures 
of  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  many  works  that  once 
embellished  ancient  Rome.  Many  of  them  are  of 
great  value ;  among  them  the  '  Diane  k  la  Biche,^ 
standing  on  a  pedestal  adorned  with  most  exquisite 
bas-reliefs ;  a  statue  of  Mara,  supposed  to  have  been 
modelled  from  a  picture  by  Zeuxis,  once  in  the 
temple  of  Concord  at  Rome ;  the  celebrated  Fight- 
ing Gladiator,  by  Agasias  of  Ephesus :  the  Herma- 
phrodite of  the  VilU  Borghese ;  a  statue  of  Jason, 
erroneously  called  Cincinnatus;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent group*  of  Silenus  and  the  infant  Bacchus  dis- 
covered in  the  garden  of  Sallust  at  PompeiL  Five 
other  rooms  in  the  basement  story  are  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  works  by  modem  sculptors;  a 
large  apartment  was  filled  in  1830  with  a  collection 
of  Egvptian  antiquities,  and  a  large  gallenr  has 
since  been  opened,  called  the  Musee  de  la  Marine 
comprising  models  and  sections  of  vessels,  plans 
of  ports,  and  other  naval  curiosides.  The  picture 
galler}',  which  is  on  the  first  floor^  is  approached 
by  a  grand  staircase  painted  by  native  artists,  and 
comprises  a  suite  of  nine  apartments,  the  walls  of. 
which  are  lined  by  upwards  of  1,500  pictures  by 
artistes  belonging  to  the  French,  Flemish  and 
Dutch,  Italian  and  Spanish  schools.  Among  tlio 
pictures  of  the  French  school  are  15  admirable 
landscapes  by  Claude,  among  them  theweU-known 
*  Disembarkation  of  Cleopatra;'  16  compositions, 
chiefly  scriptural,  by  N.  Poussin,  among  which 
may  be  distmguished  an  *  Assumption '  and  *  Holy 
Family;'    and    17  beautifully  coloured    marine 

C tings  by  Vemet.  Among  the  Flemish  and 
sh  pictures,  which,  like  those  of  the  French 
school,  occupy  three  apartments,  the  most  distin- 
^ished  specimens  are  Gerard  Dow's  'Dropsical 
Woman ; '  several  pictures  by  the  Vandycks,  par- 
ticularly a  sketch  of  the  '  Dead  Saviour  in  tlie 
Virgin's  arms; '  14  fine  studies  by  Rembrandt,  in- 
duaing  his  '  Venus  and  Cupid ; '  and  38  picturps 
by  Rubens,  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  *  Flight 
into  Egypt,'  and  a  composition  known  to  con- 
noisseurs as  the '  Vierge  aux  Anges.'  The  schools 
of  Italy  and  Spain  occupy  the  three  remaining 
apartments,  which,  indeed,  contain  the  gems  of 
the  gallery.  The  following  have  been  specified 
as  those  more  particularly  entitled  to  notice:  — 
Raphael's  *  Belle  Jardini&e,'  and  Holy  Family, 
painted  for  Francis  I.,  who  paid  for  it  upwards  of 
45,000  francs;  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  portrait  of 
'Monalisa;'  Corrcggio's  group  of  *  Jupiter  and 
Antiope;'  Domenichino's  'St  Cecilia;'  Guido's 
'  Infant  Saviour  on  the  Virgin's  knee ; '  Guercino's 
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*  Ro|>entance  of  St.  Peter;'  a  magnificent  battle- 
piece,  and  the  'Witch  of  Endor/  by  Salvator 
ii08a,  Murillo'n '  Infant  Jcmih  ; '  and  £si>agoolctto'8 
•Adoration  of  the  Shcplierds.' 

Literuture  mid  reriodical  Press,  —  Paris  is  the 
great  centre  from  wliich  emanate  all  the  most 
important  publications  of  France,  and  in  which 
ccn^regate  all  the  moHt  di^stinguished  French 
writers.  The  increase  of  publications  appears 
to  have  been  regularly  ])rogrc»sive  from  1817. 
Within  the  last  2U  years  a  vast  number  of  import- 
ant and  valuable  new  works,  es[)eciaUy  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  science,  have  issueil  from  the 
French  press,  as  well  as  many  republications  of 
old  standard  works.  The  largest  of  these  under- 
takings are  mostly  conducted  at  the  expense  and 
rit^k,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  publishers,  on  a 
joint  stock  principle.  The  periixlical  press  of  Paris 
IS  politically  de[)endent;  but  it  is  well  con- 
ducted, and  has  great  influence.  The  '  Moniteur 
LTniversel'  is  the  official  morning  journal  of  the 
government.  The  Imprimerie  Irapt^riale,  or  Im- 
perial printing-office,  employs  about  500  work- 
men. The  ceutiorship  of  the  press,  which  was  early 
introduced,  and  was  exercised,  though  with  con- 
siderable indulgence,  down  to  the  revolution  of 
im\),  was  legally  aboliohed  after  the  revolution 
of  1830.  A  strict  8upervi»»ion  of  the  press,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  *  waniings'  and  fines,  and  the 
alisolute  power  of  government  to  suppress  all  hos- 
tile opinions,  was  re-iutroduced  at  the  accession 
of  Napoleon  III. 

Theatres  and  other  Amusements, — Paris  may  be 
regarded  as  the  dramatic  capital  of  Europe.  Every 
Parisian,  even  of  the  lowest  class,  esteems  himself, 
more  or  less,  a  critic  of  the  drama;  and  the  fond- 
ness for  this  species  of  entertainments  makes  the 
theatres  be  almost  nightly  crowded  to  excess. 
The  receipts  of  the  theatres  amount  to  about 
10,000,000  fr.  a  year,  of  which  a  tenth  goes  to  the 
8upix>rt  of  public  hospitals  and  charities.  The 
most  fashionable  spectacles  of  Paris  are  the  Italian 
and  French  operas.  The  former  of  these  is  con- 
Hued  to  the  representation  of  Italian  operas,  and 
its  administration  for  many  years  has  secured  an 
almost  unprecedented  amount  both  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  talent.  The  French  opera  house,  be- 
longing to  the  Acad^mie  Nationale  de  Musique,  is 
partly  supported  by  the  goverment;  the  operas 
arc  represented  by  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  the 
dancers  in  the  ballet  are  the  first  in  Eurojie,  and 
the  stage  mechanism  ia  brought  to  perfection. 
These  theatrea  are  supported  chiefiy  by  the  higher 
cla.s.ses,  and  as  fashionable  resorts  may  be  con- 
hidered  analogous  to  the  Italian  opera  houses  in 
London.  The  other  theatres,  most  of  which  are 
nightly  crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  middle  classes,  the  small  rentiers, 
and  wealthy  tradespeople.  Vaudevilles  and  mu- 
feical  farces  are  the  most  popular  entertainments ; 
but  among  the  lower  classes  frequenting  the  Porte 
^St.  Martin  and  Ambigu  Comiq^ue,  there  is  a 
marked  predilection  for  the  homble,  as  depicted 
by  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  other  authors.  The 
fcdlowing  is  a  liat  of  the  principal  theatres  iu 
Paris : — 


Op^ra,  or  Acad6mle  de  Mu- 

aiqne. 
Italian  Opera. 
TbOatro  Ir'ranfaia. 

Th64tre  de  I'Op^ra  Comique 
des  Yari6t6s. 
Lyrique. 
de  rAmbiguComiquc. 


Th£Atre  da  Cirque. 
„    du  Palais  Uoyal. 
do  la  Porte  St.  Martin. 
Gaiety, 
des    Folies   Drama- 

tlques. 
Im))6rial  du  ChAtelet 
(opened  1862). 
Gynmaae  Dramatique. 


It 
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The  theatres,  however,  are  by  no  means  the 
only  amusement  of  the  Parisians,  for  they  seem 


to  be  equally  attached  to  their  concerts,  ball*,  and 
guinguettes,  which  abound  in  every  part  of  the 
French  metropolis.  The  Concerts  Mussard  are  ni 
liigh  estimation,  and  those  in  the  Jardin  Turr, 
near  the  Porte  St,  Martin,  are  almost  equally 
celebrated.  The  bal  masqu^  of  the  opera  de- 
i'erves  notice  also,  as  being  the  nearest  approach 
made  bv  the  French  to  the  revelries  of  an  Italian 
caniivaL 

The  restaurants,  or  dining-hooses,  are  freqaentetl 
by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitant^,  female  as  well  a^ 
male.'  It  is  an  admitted  fact— ^however  it  mar 
be  accounted  for,  whether  it  originated  in  ad- 
vantageousne.ss  in  an  economical  (M)int  of  view,  in 
the  taste  of  the  people  for  society,  or  whatever  ebie 
— home,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  has 
but  few  charms  for  the  bulk  of  the  Pari!*iansv  who 
may  be  said  to  live  in  public,  dining  in  restaur- 
ants, spending  their  evenings  on  the  boulevards 
or  in  the  theatres  or  cafes,  and,  on  the  whole, 
preferring  an  out-door  to  an  in-door  life. 
At  the  principal  restaurants  the  bills  of  fare  in- 
clude hundreds  of  dishes,  and  the  charges  are 
necessarily  high;  but  at  many  houses  of  great 
respectability  dinners  may  be  had  for  two  or  three 
francs,  including  half  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire. 
Beaune  and  Pomard,  however,  are  the  wines 
commonly  drunk  by  persons  in  good  circum- 
stances. The  bouses  of  the  traiteora  are  fre- 
quented almost  exclusively  by  the  tradespeople 
and  lower  classes ;  but  tbey  also  supply  dinners 
to  people  at  their  own  houses  at  a  fixed  priee  for 
each  dish. 

Club-s  similar  to  those  of  London,  have  been  es- 
tablished within  the  last  few  years ;  the  largest  and 
most  respectable  is  the  Club  Anglais,  the  habitoal 
resort  of  the  leading  men  in  the  fashionable  and 
diplomatic  circles.  The  Jockey  Club  is  frequented 
by  sporting  men,  and  a  still  more  heterogeneous 
assemblage  may  be  found  at  the  Cerclc.  It  mav 
be  remarked  that  these  clubs  have  been  mncK 
more  numerously  attended  since  the  suppreffiitm 
of  the  salons  and  other  licensed  gambling-houses, 
which,  till  very  recently,  infested  the  metix>polis 
of  France. 

Local  Govemmjent. — Paris,  with  its  environs, 
forms  the  department  of  the  Seine,  of  which  the 
form  is  nearly  circular,  and  the  diameter  about  15 
m.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a  prefect,  mider  whom  are 
20  mayors,  one  for  eadi  ot  the  20  divisions  of  the 
town,  and  two  sub-prefects  for  the  country  QQV- 
ter.  The  following  tigures,  taken  from  the' official 
documents,  relate  to  the  budget  of  the  city  of 
Paris  for  1863.  The  octroi  produced  the  enormoos 
sum  of  82,646, 175f.,  whereas,  in  1844,  it  only  gave 
32,000,000f.  Taken  at  so  much  per  head,  it  costs 
eadi  inhabitant  of  Paris  about  50f.,  and  each  family 
from  200f.  to  250f.  To  the  produce  of  the  octroi 
should  be  added  140,7dOf.  for  tines  and  eeizure^, 
and  1, 723,561  f.  arising  from  the  duty  of  2c.  per 
cubic  metre  of  gas  consumed,  paid  by  the  Parisian 
company  in  lieu  of  octroi  duty.  The'total  reoeiptp, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  octroi  amounted  to  little 
short  of  85,000,000f.  Other  receipts  of  the  citv,  in 
1863,  were  7,500,000f.,  derived  from  public  sales  at 
the  halles  and  rent  of  stalls ;  514,324f.  from  the 
sewers ;  4,913,392f.  from  hydraulic  establishments; 
2,262,447f.  from  the  abattoirs ;  and  432,2d8f.  from 
the  entrepdts  of  wine  and  spirits.  A  grand  total 
of  123,598,080f.  of  ordinary  resources  was  realised 
in  1863,  whereas  those  of  1847  did  not  exceed 
43,000,0G0f. 

The  courts  of  Paris  are  less  comprehensive  than 
those  of  London,  their  jurisdiction  comprinng  on!  v 
the  cap.  and  several  adjoining  depts. ;  bat  m  all 
other  respects  Paris  is  as  much  the  common  centre 
of  pubUc  business  for  France,  as  London  is  for  Eng- 
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land.  The  Court  of  Caseation  is  the  sapremc  court 
of  appeal  from  all  the  tribunals  of  France,  and  the 
Cour  desComptes  bos  authority  to  examine  all  the 
public  accounts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Cour  Im- 
pcriale  confines  itself  to  the  trial  of  criminals  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Seine;  besides  which  there  is  a 
tribunal  de  premiere  instance.  Paris  is  likewise 
the  permanent  residence  of  the  sovereign,  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  legislaturCf  the  seat  of  all  the 
ministerial  bureaux,  and  of  the  public  offices  ge- 
nerally. It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-two  great 
military  divisions  of  France.  It  has  also  a  nume- 
rous corps  of  national  guards,  or  volunteers,  com- 
posed ot  twelve  legions,  comprising  about  30,0(K) 
men.  For  mercantile  purposes  it  has  a  chamber 
and  several  courts  of  commerce.  Finally,  it  is 
the  centre  of  almost  all  associations  for  public 
purposes. 

Public  Health, — Official  reports  show  that  the 
mortality  is  decreasing  in  Paris,  according  as  large 
sewers  are  constructed  and  wide  streets  run  through 
the  narrow  overcrowded  quarters  of  the  old  city. 
On  making  a  minute  search  into  the  records  of 
Paris,  it  has  been  discovered  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century,  from  the  year 
1709  to  1719,  under  Louis  XIV.,  the  mortality  was 
I  in  28 ;  and  under  Louis  XV„  from  17o-2  to*1762, 
it  was  still  1  in  SO  iuhabitantn.  From  1836  to 
1841  it  was  1  in  36;  in  1846, 1  in  37 ;  in  1851,  1 
in  38 ;  in  1856, 1  in  39 ;  and  in  1865  it  was  1  in 
40  inhabitants.  The  result  is  that  at  present  there 
are  4,762  less  deaths  in  Paris  than  there  were  in 
the  year  1841.  A  writer,  who  has  devoted  his  time 
to  statistics,  obscr\'es  that  the  wellbeing  of  the 
population  will  serve  for  the  measure  of  the  mor- 
tality, and  that  mortality  diminishes  sensibly  in 
every  country  where  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion is  improved.  It  is  to  be  remarked  with  re- 
spect to  the  recent  improvements  in  Paris,  that  of 
8,260  houses  taken  down  to  make  way  for  new 
streets  6,000  were  situate  in  parishes  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, contagious  diseases  committed  great  ravages. 
These  8,260  houses,  moreover,  have  been  replaced 
by  24,947  new  buildings  more  spacious  and  well 
calculated  to  diminish  mortality  among  the  occu- 
piers. Another  improvement  to  which  the  de- 
crease of  mortality  m  Paris  may  be  attributed  is 
the  number  of  public  gardens  opened  within  a  few 
years.  On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1853,  there  were 
only  540  acres  of  boulevards  and  public  gardens, 
planted  with  69,125  trees.  In  1865  there  were 
770  acres  open  to  the  public,  planted  with  158,460 
trees.  The  large  sewers  have  likewise  tended  to 
decrease  the  mortality.  In  1840  there  were  only 
86,230  yards  of  sewerage ;  in  1865  there  were  not 
less  than  100  miles  completed,  and  170  more  under 
construction. 

The  supply  of  fresh  water,  moreover,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  salubrity  of  a  town,  has  been  greatly 
increaseil  in  Paris.  In  1840  there  were  only 
65,000  cubic  metres  of  pure  water  distributed 
every  24  hours.  In  1865  there  were  136,834  dis- 
tributed, which  arc  to  be  increased  to  300,000 
cubic  metres  when  the  waters  of  the  Huys  shall 
have  been  brought  to  Paris,  w^hich  was  expected 
to  bo  accomplished  in  the  year  1866. 

Ilutury. — When  Gaul  was  invaded  by  Cassar, 
Parw,  then  called  Lutetia,  was  the  chief^  town  of 
the  Parisii,  a  Ilelgic  tribe,  and  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  province  of  Lugdu- 
nenwu  quarta  or  Senonia,  It  attained  no  import- 
ance, however,  till  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
when  it  took  the  name  of  Parisii,  and  became  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  It  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who,  in  his  3Iuo- 
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pogon^  terms  it  his  4>i^yi  XtvKtria,  Being  taken  by 
the  Franks,  under  Clovis,  in  494,  it  ^came  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  As  late  as  the  close 
of  the  9th  century,  the  walled  part  of  Paris  was 
still  limited  to  the  island  of  la  Cite,  though  con- 
siderable suburbs  were  extending  themselves  along 
l)oth  banks  of  the  Seine.  It  was  greatly  enlarged 
by  Louis  VI.  and  VII. ;  still  more  so  by  Philip 
Augustus;  and  after  the  battle  of  Poitier9,'in  1366, 
new  walls  were  raised  on  the  X.  side  of  the  Seine. 
The  treaty  of  Troves,  in  1420,  gave  Paris  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1436,  when 
it  was  recaptured  by  the  French,  and  the  Englii«h 
garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The  pop.  of  Paris,  in 
the  15th  century,  is  estimated  by  Dulaure  at 
150,000,  and  great  architectural  improvements  had 
been  gradually  taking  place ;  but  the  police  was 
so  bad,  that  both  life  and  property  were  insecure, 
and  morals  were  almost  at  their  lowest  i)os8ib1e 
ebb.  The  city  was  further  improved  by  Francis.l.. 
and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  greatly  enlarged 
by  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV.,  under  whoso 
reigns  the  entire  suburb  of  St.  Germains  was  re- 
built. In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century, 
Paris  was  the  scene  of  a  revolt  against  the  trYK)JM 
of  Henry  III.,  known  as  *  the  day  of  the  barricades.' 
It  was  held  by  the  Leaguers,  from  1585  to  1594, 
when  it  surrendered  to  Henry  IV.  The  palace  of 
the  Luxembourg  and  the  Palais  Hoyal  w^ere  built 
in  the  reign  of  LouLs  XIIL,  and  the  walls  were  so 
extended  as  to  include  nearly  the  whole  space 
within  the  present  boulevards;  but  the  police  w»s 
still  wretchedly  inefficient,  and  disonlers  were  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  particularly  in  the  turbu- 
lent quarter  of  the  university.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury, Paris  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  tumult 
of  the  FrondeuTS^  supported  by  the  inhabs.,  against 
the  French  and  Swiss  guards ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  disturbances,  the  city  still  increastvl; 
churches,  convents,  and  hospitals  were  built,  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  finished,  the  quays  an<l 
I  Doulevards  were  laid  out,  sewers  formed,  and  ot^ier 
improvements  effected  at  a  great  expense.  The 
most  memorable  scenes  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  from  the  destniction  of 
the  Bastile,  in  1789  to  the  assumption  of  imperial 
power  by  Napoleon,  were  enacted  in  the  me- 
tropolis, which  has  long  had  a  preponderating, 
though  not  always  a  beneficial,  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  Under  the  government  of 
Napoleon  I.  Paris  was  greatly  irapn.ved,  and 
many  of  those  scientific  and  other  establishments 
were  either  formed  or  remodelled,  which  have 
contributed  to  increase  its  litcrar>'  and  scientitic 
renown.  The  work  of  improvement  proceeded 
slowly  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.;  but,  since  the  revolution  of  1848, 
which  placed  Napoleon  III.  on  the  throne,  great 
activity  has  been  evinced  in  raiding  solid  as  well 
as  splendid  monuments,  and  entirely  altering  the 
old  form  and  aspect  of  the  city.  Indeed  there  is 
not  a  town  in  the  world  in  which  such  immense 
material  changes  have  taken  place  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  as  in  Paris  since  the  ac- 
cession of  Nafioleon  III.,  whose  admirers  are  fond 
of  repeating  that  *  he  found  it  a  city  of  bricks,  and 
left  it  a  city  of  marble." 

Parma,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  little  river  of  its  own 
name,  a  tributary  of  the  Po,  36  m.  SE.  Piacenza, 
and  33  m.  S\V.  Mantua,  on  the  railway  from 
Milan  to  Bologna.  Pop.  45,673  in  1862.  The 
city  b  surrounded  by  a  glacis,  which  forms  a 
favourite  public  promenade.  It  Is  well  built  and 
laid  out,  especially  its  principal  thoroughfare, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  Flaminian  way  (via 
Flaminia).    It  has  many  good  public  and  private 
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edifices ;  they  are  mostly,  however,  of  brick,  and 
none  is  remarkable  for  beauty;  many  of  them 
are,  also,  in  a  decaying  condition.  The  Famese 
palace,  though  an  immense  pile,  is  little  more 
than  half  the  original  design;  it  is  raised  on  open 
arcades,  and  partly  in  a  ruinoas  state.  In  the 
new  picture  galleiy  belonging  to  the  lattei*  are 
several  masterpieces  by  Corr^;q^o,  Parmegiano, 
Kaphael,  and  the  Carracci.  The  academy  has 
also  a  museum,  in  which  are  many  interesting 
antiquities  from  the  buried  city  of  Velleia  (18  m. 
8.  Piacenza),  and  an  extensive  and  well-arranged 
library.  Attached  to  the  palace  is  the  large 
Famese  theatre,  designed  by  Vignola  on  the 
model  of  the  ancient  theatres,*  300  fu  in  length, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  some  thousand 
persons.  It  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  is  well 
constructed  for  hearing;  but  it  has  been  long 
disused,  and  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  ruinous 
state.  Another,  but  smaller,  theatre  exists  on 
the  same  floor;  and  a  third  was  finished  in  1830. 

The  cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  11th  century, 
though  in  a  mixed  and  somi-barbarons  style,  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  magnificent  building;  its  fine 
dome  is  ornamented  with  one  of  the  lapt  and  most 
celebrated  productions  of  Correggio.  The  city  has 
a  great  number  of  other  churches,  several  of  which 
possess  some  fine  works  of  arts.  It  is  a  Inshop's 
see,  and  a  seat  of  the  high  court  of  revision  for 
the  province,  besides  several  inferior  courts ;  and 
was,  till  1802,  the  seat  of  a  university.  It  has 
now  a  superior  school  of  divinity,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  attended  by  about  420  students;  a 
collie  of  nobles,  founded  in  1600 ;  an  episcopal 
seminary,  some  inferior  schools,  and  several  hos- 
pitals and  other  charities.  The  principal  and 
most  extensive  establishment  in  the  city  is  the 
famous  printing  office  of  the  Bodoni,  established 
in  1 7&i) :  it  has  produced  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  t^^graohv,  especially  some  of  the  roost  splendid 
editions  ot  t^e  classics*  of  which  modem  Europe 
h»B  to  boast.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by 
a  conduit,  15  m.  in  length.  The  PeUazzo  Giar- 
dino  and  a  large  public  cemetery  are  situated 
without  the  walls.  Parma  has  some  silk  and 
other  fabrics ;  but  its  manufactures  and  commerce 
are  comparatively  insignificant. 

Parma  became  a  Roman  colony  A.u.a  569.  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Augustus;  and  was  colonised  anew  by  the 
latter,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Jtdia 
Augusta  Colonia,  It  was  anciently  much  cele- 
brated for  its  wool. 

*  VelloribOB  prlmis  Apulia,  Parma  secundla 
Nobilis.'  Martial. 

PARNASSUS,  a  mountain-chain  of  Greece, 
prov.  £.  Hellas,  and  nom.  Phocis,  famous  in 
Grecian  poetry  and  mythology,  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  especially  sacred 
to  Bacchus.  It  runs  from  WNW.  to  E8I^.,  form- 
ing the  connecting  link  between  Mount  Pindus 
and  Mount  Helicon;  but  the  only  part  of  it  that 
requires  any  particular  mention  is  its  culminating 
point  N.  ot  Delphi,  now  called  Lia/tura;  lat.  38<> 
31'  57"  N.,  long.  22°  88'  36"  E.  It  rises  8,068  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  being  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  would  have  been 
rather  an  uncomfortable  residence  for  the  Muses, 
who  inhabited  its  lower  regions,  especially  the 
laurel  groves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Castalian  foun- 
tain. Dr.  Clarke,  who  ascended  this  celebrated 
mountain,  describes  ^Travels,  vii.  261)  its  summit 
as  somewhat  resembhng  that  of  Cader  Idris  in  N. 
Wales ;  and  adds  that,  after  having  been  for  j^ears 
engaged  in  visiting  the  tops  of  mountains,  he  must 
stiB  confess  that  he  never  saw  anything  to  com- 
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pare  with  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Pirniin 
The  Gulf  of  Corinth  had  long  looked  like  an  onE- 
nary  lake,  and  it  was  now  reduced  to  s  pend. 
Northwards,  beyond  aU  the  plains  of  TbeaialT, 
appeared  Olympus,  with  ita  many  tops,  dad  ii 
shming  snow,  and  expanding  its  vast  bicadtk  dii- 
tinctly  to  view.    The  other  mountains  of  Greeee, 
like  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  a  rolling  ea]m.ix]rt 
in  vast  heaps  according  to  their  different  altitudes ; 
but  the  eye  ranged  over  every  one  of  them.   He- 
licon was  one  of  Uiese,  and  it  is  certainly  infcf>Y 
in  height  to  Parnassus.     One  of  the  princi|«l 
mountains  in  the  Morea,  now  called  TncaU,  Dot 
far  from  Patras,  made  a  great  figure  in  that  moan- 
tainous  territory ;  it  was  ooveied  with  snov,  eveQ 
the  lower  ridges  not  being  destitute  of  it    *  We 
looked  down  on  Achaia,  Aigolis,  Elis,  and  Ar- 
cadia, as  upon  a  modeL    The  higher  ngixm  of  the 
mountain  is  of  limestone,  bleak  and  destimte  d 
all  herbage,  except  a  few  alpine  plants.'    From 
the  sacred  town  and  temple  of  Delphi  the  mon- 
tain  appears  to  have  two  summits,  one  of  which 
was  sacred  to  Phcebus  and  one  to  Baochos. 

*  Pamassas  gemino  petit  Kthera  ooUe, 

Hons  PhoetK),  Bromioque  saoer.'    Lncaa,  t.  T1 


Running  down  the  cleft  between  these  rix> 
summits  is  the  famous  Foiu  CoMtaUuM,  the  genaine 
source  of  poetical  inspiration.  It  is  thus  allud(>d 
to  by  Virgil,  in  connection  with  the  neighbaariii^ 
mountain — 

*  Bed  me  Pamaari  deserta  per  aidoa  dalds 
Raptat  amor.    Jurat  ire  jngia,  qnft  nnlia  pcionm 
Castaliam  molli  devertltor  orbita  dlro.' 

Geoig.  UL  313. 

Even  at  present  it  is  by  no  means  unwotthT  its 
ancient  renown.  It  is  clear,  and  forms  an  excel- 
lent bewage.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with 
pendent  ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree. 
Higher  np  the  mountain  is  the  Corycian  csTe, 
which,  during  the  Persian  war,  afforded  a  tait 
retreat  to  the  less  adventurous  Grediu  after  the 
battle  of  ThermypolA.  (HextML,  viii  36.)  It  is 
described  by  Mr.  Kaikes,  the  first  modem  tnvelkr 
who  has  visited  it,  as  a  chamb^  330  fL  in  len|?th, 
and  nearly  2()0  fL  in  breadth,  with  a  roof  stwidHl 
with  stalactites.  Above  this  cave,  and  at  a  di^ 
tance  of  about  80  stadia  from  Delphi,  stood  th« 
town  of  Tithorea,  taken  and  burnt  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Vthtxa.  (See 
Delphi.) 

PAROS,  a  fionotts  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, group  of  the  central  Cydadea,  to  the  W. 
of  Naxos,  from  which  it  is  separated  Irr  a  strut, 
5  m.  across ;  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  moat  elersted 
point  in  the  island,  being  in  lat,  47^  2*  46"  X.. 
long.  260  1 1'  26"  E.  Po^  estimated  at  9,000.  The 
island  is  OA'al-shaped,  being  about  12  m.  in  Inph 
by  8  in  breadth.  Though  rogged  and  uneren.  it 
is,  speaking  generally,  extremely  fertile ;  and.  if 
well  cultivated,  would  support  four  or  five  times 
its  present  pop.  It  produces  considerable  qusa- 
tities  of  cotton,  with  com,  mne,  and  oiL  Pot 
Naussa,  on  the  NE.  coast  of  the  island,  is  oaetil 
the  best  harbours  in  the  archipelago,  and  was  leipd, 
in  1770,  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  RuMan  fleet 
Parecchia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Psn^ 
on  the  VV.  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  cajataL  It> 
harbour  is  open  to  the  W.,  and  theie  are  famt 
sunken  rocks  in  its  vicinity,  on  one  oi  whirh,  the 
Superbe,  a  French  line-of-battle  ship,  was  lost  in 
1833.  The  present  town  consists  <^  vatmn  bnoHS 
which,  however,  are  interesting,  from  their  chirtir 
consisting  of  fragments  of  the  oki  city,  mdodiiur 
portions  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  coianoa 
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The  eathednl  church  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
archipelago. 

Pares  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  beautiful 
snow-white  marblei  whence  Vii^  has  called  the 
island  m'veam  Paran,  (iEneid,  lii.  v.  126.)  The 
finest  of  the  ancient  statues,  including  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  the  Apollo  fielvidere,  and  the  Antinous, 
were  formed  out  of  this  material.  Indeed,  the 
best  sculptors  used  no  other,  *  cmnea  autem  tantum 
eandido  marmore  usi  mmi  a  Paro  huulaj  (Plin. 
Hist.  XaL)  The  Quarries  were  situated  about  4 
m.  from  the  cit^  or  Paros,  and  remain  exactly  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  ancients. 
Travellers  state  that  they  had  been*  wrought  with 
infinite  skill,  and  that  the  blocks  had  been  cut  out 
with  such  precision  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
waste. 

According  to  Thucydides  ^ib.  i.),  Paros  was 
originally  settled  by  PhoeniciansL  It  early  at- 
tained to  greAt  wealUi  and  consideration,  and 
efitabUshed  colonies  in  Tliasos  and  other  islands. 
During  the  first  Persian  war  it  sided  with  the 
Penians,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at 
Marathon,  the  city  of  Paros  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Miltiades.  Themistocles,  however, 
rendered  it  tributaiy  to  Athens.  It  produced 
several  distinguished  individuals,  among  whom 
may  be  specified  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of 
Iambics.  In  modem  times  the  only  event  of  im- 
portance connected  with  the  history  of  Paros  is 
the  discoveiy  of  the  *  Parian,  or  Arundelian 
Chronicle.'  This  is  a  chronological  account,  cut 
in  marble,  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history 
of  Greece  during  the  period  of  1318  years,  begin- 
ning with  Cecrops  and  ending  with*  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diognetus,  anno  264  B.C.  The  chronicle 
for  the  last  90  years  is,  however,  obliterated ;  and 
the  inscription  is  in  many  parts  a  good  deal 
defaced.  The  marble  slab  on  which  this  chronicle 
is  cut  was  purohased  on  the  spot,  in  1624,  for  the 
£arl  (^Arundel,  whence  it  is  now  frequently  called 
the  Arundelian  chronicle;  and  being  brought  to 
England  in  1627,  the  inscription  was  soon  after 
copied,  translated,  and  published  by  Seldon  and 
other  eminent  scholars.  Unfortunately  the  marble 
afterwards  met  with  the  most  barbarous  treatment^ 
having  been  broken,  and  a  part  of  it  employed,  as 
is  alleged,  to  repair  a  chimney  in  Arundel  House. 
The  portion  that  escaped  this  worse  than  Gothic 
usage  was  presented  m  1667  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
relics. 

For  a  lengthened  period  the  Parian  chronicle 
was  regarded  as  of  unquestionable  authority,  and 
was  referred  to  as  such  by  all  inquirers  into  ancient 
history.  In  1788,  however,  its  authenticity  was 
assailed,  in  a  singularly  clear,  able,  and  ingenious 
dissertation,  by  the  key.  John  Robertson,  who 
contended  that  it  was  altogether  spurious,  and  had 
been  fabricated  in  modem  times.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  this  dissertation  elicited  various  answers, 
by  Mr.  Hewlett;  Porson,  the  celebrated  Greek 
scholar;  Gough,  the  anriquary,  and  others;  and 
at  present  it  seems  to  be  generally  concluded  by 
the  ablest  critics  and  scholsrs,  that  the  objections 
of  Kobertson  have  t>een  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
and  that  there  is  no  good  or  sufficient  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  Panan  chronicle  was  really  com- 
piled about  264  years  b.  o. 

PAKS0N8T0WN,  or  BIRR,  an  inland  town 
of  Ireland,  King's  Co.,  on  the  confines  of  Tippe- 
rary,  on  the  Birr,  a  branch  of  the  Lesser  Broena, 
7^  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Shannon,  and 
62  m.  WSW.  DubUn.  Pop.  6,220  in  1861.  The 
town  has  a  large  square,  in  which  is  a  pillar  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Cul- 
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loden,  in  1746,  and  some  good  streets.  Its  public 
buildings  are  ihh  parish  church,  a  fine  K  Catholic 
chapel,  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Killaloe,  3 
meeting-houses  for  Independents,  1  for  Quakers, 
and  2  for  Methodists,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispen- 
sary, a  court-house,  and  a  brideweU.  Near  it  are 
large  barracks.  It  has  various  schools,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  manor-court,  general  sessions,  and 
petty  sessions.  It  is  also  a  constabulary  station, 
and  has  two  distilleries,  a  brewery,  aiid  an  ex- 
tensive retail  trade.  The  river  is  na\'igable  for 
2  m.  from  the  Shannon,  for  barges.  Markets  on 
Saturdays;  fairs,  Feb.  11,  May  5,  Aug.  25,  and 
Dec  10. 

Close  to  the  town  is  Birr  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Rosse,  the  head  of  the  noble  family  of 
Parsons,  whence  the  town  has  its  name.  The 
castle,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  has  been 
completely  modernised,  and  greatly  improved  by 
its  proprietor. 

PASCO,  or  CERRO  DI  PASCO,  the  principal 
mining  town  of  Peru,  dep.  Junin,  prov.  Huanaco, 
in  an  irregular  hollow  on  the  table  land  of  Bom- 
bon,  nearly  14,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  60  m.*  S.  by  W.  Huanaco.  Pop.  varying  at 
different  seasons  from  4,000  to  12,000.  It  is  a 
mean,  wretched  place,  which,  previously  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Peruvian  Mining  Company, 
in  1825,  had  not  a  house  with  a  chimney,  fire- 
place, or  glazed  window ;  and  even  now  its  dwell- 
ings are  principally  covered  with  thatch,  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  destructive  fires.  The  town — of 
which  the  very  adobes,  or  unburned  bricks,  partly 
used  in  some  of  the  houses,  contain  silver — is  so 
burrowed  under,  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  inadvertently  falling  into  old 
mines,  or  rather  pits,  sometimes  superficial,  some- 
times deep  and  fathomless,  and  half-filled  with 
water.  There  are  several  hundred  well-known 
mines,  from  which  silver  has  been  and  still  could 
be  extracted  in  laige  Quantities,  provided  a  perfect 
drainage  were  effected.  But  during  the  revolu- 
tion a  great  many  of  the  mines  were  allowed  to 
fill  up  with  water,  and  only  about  30  are  now 
wrought  for  eight  months  a  year.  These  mines 
have  the  advantage  of  being  near  a  coal  mine, 
which  has  of  late  vears  been  opened ;  but  turf 
and  timber  are  the  kinds  of  fuel  most  commonly 
used.  The  miners  choose  whether  they  will  be 
paid  in  money  or  a  proportion  of  the  or^  In  the 
former  case  they  get  four  reals,  or  2s.  a  day ;  but 
they  prefer  of  course  payment  in  ore,  if  the  mine 
be  productive;  and  sometimes  realise,  in  this 
way,  very  high  wages.  But  the  gambling  nature 
of  the  pursuit  has  the  worst  effect  on  all  parties 
engaged  in  it.  The  miners  are  almost  universally 
profligate,  and  involved  in  debt ;  and  but  few  of 
the  undertakers  have  made  fortunes. 

PAS-DE-CALAIS,  a  ddp.  of  France,  reg.  N., 
formerly  composed  in  the  provs.  of  Artois  and 
Picardy,  between  the  50th  and  51st  degs.  N.  lat., 
and  1°  85^  and  3°  10'  £.  long. ;  having  N£.  and 
£.  the  d^p.  Du  Nord,  S.  Somme,  W.  the  English 
Channel,  and  N.  the  Strait  of  Dover,  or  Pa^-dt- 
CadaiM,  whence  its  name.  Area,  660,563  hectares. 
Pop.  724,338  in  1861.  Thci^  are  several  chains 
of  hills,  but  none  of  any  considerable  height.  The 
Scarp,  Lys,  and  Aa,  rise  in  this  d^p. ;  besides 
which  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Liane,  Canche, 
and  Authic,  having  mostly  a  NW.  course.  Except 
about  Boulogne,  the  coasts  are  generally  low,  and 
in  some  places  bordered  with  sandy  downs,  which 
are,  however,  prevented  from  increasing  to  an 
inconvenient  extent  by  being  carefully  planted. 
The  soil  is,  for  the  most  psrt,  good;  and  agri- 
culture is,  on  the  whole,  well  conducted.  Of  the 
surface,  492,374  hectares  are  supposed  to  be  arable ; 
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46,210  in  pasture;  21,852  in  orcharda  and  gardens ; 
48,107  in  woods,  and  18,H45  in  heaths  and  wastes. 
Near  Houlopie,  farms  vary  in  sixc  from  85  to  250 
acres;  but,  in  general,  they  do  not  exceed  140 
acres.  Few  are  cultivated  by  the  proprietors, 
being  usually  let  to  farmers  who  pay  a  money 
rent,  and  are  also  charged  with  the  payment  of 
the  land-tax.  All  kinds  of  com,  but  principally 
wheat  and  maslin,  and  large  quantities  of  beans, 
pea.s  and  oleaginous  seeds,  are  raised,  and  a  good 
deal  of  lantl  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  beetroot. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  nearly  200,000  oxen  and 
cows,  and  300,000  sheep  in  the  de'p. ;  the  produce 
of  wool  averages  about  662,000  kilogr.  a  year. 
The  farmers,  though  not  prosperous,  are  contented 
with  their  condition ;  and  there  are  few  paupers  re- 
quiring permanent  relief.  Some  coal  is  met  with ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  that  made  use  of  in  the 
de'p.  is  bn)ught  from  Belgium,  and  wood  and  turf 
are  the  principal  species  of  fuel.  About  10,000,000 
kilogr.  of  beetroot  sugar  are  annually  made  in  this 
d^p.,  a  greater  quantity  than  in  any  other  French 
ddp.,  that  of  the  North  excepted.  Arras  is  famous 
for  lace  and  ginger- bread.  A  portion  o(  the  pop. 
of  Boulogne  and  Calais  is  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tulles;  in  the  arrond.  of  Bethune  many 
hundreds  are  employed  in  making  linen  stuflsand 
yam :  and  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yam 
are  pretty  general.  Spirits,  leather,  gunpowder, 
soap,  glass,  and  earthenwares  are  also  produced. 
Artesian  wells  (so  named  from  the  prov.  Artois) 
originated  in  this  de'p.  The  Pas-de-Calais  is  di- 
vide<l  into  6  arronds. ;  chief  towns.  Arras,  the  cap., 
Bethune,  Boulogne,  Montrens,  St,  Omer,  and  St. 
Pol.  Calais  and  Boulogne  are  the  principal  sea- 
ports, and  have  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and 
share  in  the  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  tisheries. 

PASSAU  (an.  Caatra  Batavia),  a  fortified  fron- 
tier city  of  Bavaria,  circ  Lower  Bavaria,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Danube,  where  it  is  ioined  by 
the  Inn,  and  also  by  the  small  river  Ilz,  68  m. 
KSE.  Katisbon,  on  the  railway  from  Katisbon  to 
Linz.  Pop.  13,360  in  1861.  Passau  consists  of 
the  city  proper,  built  in  the  angle  between  the  Da- 
nube and  Inn,  and  of  three  smaller  portions  be- 
yond the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Ilz,  the  latter 
l)eing  within  the  Austrian  dominions.  These 
different  parts  are  connected  by  bridges,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  and  are  further  de- 
fended by  two  citadels,  and  some  inferior  forts ; 
this  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
fortresHcs  in  the  line  of  the  Danube.  The  defile, 
in  which  the  town  is  situated,  is  highly  pictur- 
esque, and  it  has  a  striking  appearance  from  the 
river,  though  not  generally  well  built^  The  ca- 
thedral, however,  is  a  magnificent  modem  edifice, 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  several  of  the  other 
churches  are  handsome :  the  old  Jesuits'  college, 
now  a  lyceum,  the  bishop's  palace,  several  hos- 
pitals, an  orphan  asylum,  and  the  iM>8t  office  are 
the  other  principal  public  buildings.  On  a  hill, 
adjacent  to  the  Innstadt,  is  the  shrine  of  Miaria- 
hitj\  a  celebrated  place  of  Rom.  Cath.  pilgrimage. 
Passau  is  the  seat  of  circle,  police,  and  taxation 
boards,  and  has  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  school 
of  industry,  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco, 
and  pottery-ware,  docks  for  ship-building,  and 
an  active  trade  both  up  and  down  the  Danube. 

It  was  long  the  cap.  of  an  ecclesiastical  prin- 
cipality, secularised  m  1805.  Here,  in  1552,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  l^faurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ferdinand,  king 
of  the  Kumans,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  on  the  other,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  set 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  liberty,  and  to  allow 
the  Protestants  full  freedom  of  conscience. 

PATAGONIA,    an  extensive   country  of  S. 
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America,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  Oit 
continent  S.  of  lat,  38°  S.,  and  having  N.  the  ter- 
ritories of  La  Plata  and  Chili,  S.  the  Strait  of  Mi- 
gellan,   separating  it  from  Terra  del  Fuegn,  L 
the  Atlantic,  and  \V.  the  Pacific.    Little  is  known 
respecting  this  region  beyond  its  coast  outUoe. 
The  Andes  in  Patagonia  appear  to  consist  of  W. 
one  Cordillera,  the  mean  height  of  which  may  be 
estimated  at  3,000  ft ;  but  opposite  Chillne  then 
are  some  mountains  probably  from  5,000  to  6l0i'<i 
ft  in  height.     (Geog.  JourxL,  L   157.)    The  W. 
coast  is  abrupt,  very  much  broken,  and  t^kirted 
with  a  great  number  of  irregularly  shaped  rockr 
islands.     The  £.  coast  has  been  most  expkrHL 
The  surface  of  the  country  appears  to  rise  from  tbe 
Atlantic  to  the  Andes,  in  a  succeaaion  of  temee^. 
all  of  which  are  alike  arid  and  sterile,  the  uppff 
soil  consisting  chiefly  of  marine  gravelly  depoaK 
covered  with  coarse  wiry  grasa.     No  wood  is  «« 
larger  than  a  small  thorny  shmh,  fit  onlv  for  the 
purpose  of  fuel,  except  on  the  banks  of  a  few  of  tb« 
rivers  subject  to  inundation,  where  herbage  and 
some  trees  are  occasionally  found.     This  sienlitT 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  plain  conntiy  of 
ratagonia,  the  complete  similarity  of  whidu  in 
almost  every  part,  is  one  of  its  most  strikin*;  cha- 
racteristics.   It  is  stated,  however,  by  the  IntliAos 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary 
of  Patagonia,  that  near  the  Andes  wheat,  maiir. 
beans,  lentils,  and  pease  are  rai«>ed.    This  lattff 
region  is  not,  however,  placed  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  country  more  to  the  eastward, 
nor  is  it  sulpect  to  the  causes  which  mainly  occa- 
sion its  sterility. 

A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  Andes,  and 
the  country  immediately  E.  of  the  mountains  is 
thickly  wooded,  and  is  injured  by  too  mack  rair. 
This  results  from  the  moisture  "which  the  i5«c 
winds,  that  prevail  throughout  most  part  of  the 
I  year,  bring  with  them  from  the  Pacific  bcir.^ 
\  condensed  and  precipitated  ui  the  moantsiri 
'  and  immediately  adjacent  territory,  so  that  aft«r 
passing  these  r^ions  the  winds  are  quite  dn* :  anti 
E.  winds,  which  are  very  rare  in  Patagonia,  irr 
those  only  which  convey  any  moisture  ti)  the 
desert  E.of  the  Andes.  "Porphyrv,  basalt,  ^r  J- 
stone,  containing  numerous  organic  remaios  ao  1 
a  friable  rock,  greatly  resembling,  bat  not  i<Vo- 
tical  with,  chalk,  are  among  the  mineral  fonsA- 
tions  hitherto  remarked  as  the  most  prevalent  in 
V^  Patagonia.  The  zoology'  of  the  coantry  i^  ss 
limited  as  its  flora.  Guanacos  are  met  with 
sometimes  in  herds  of  sevcxal  hundreds,  and  tb»r 
enemy  the  puma,  and  a  small  kind  c^  fox,  it^ 
almost  the  only  other  wild  quadrupeds  at  tl 
abundant,  except  mice.  The  latter  areof  vasy 
species,  and  so  numerous  that,  aococding  to  3ir. 
Darwin,  Patagonia,  poor  as  she  is  in  some  n^ 
spects,  can,  perhaps,  boast  of  a  greater  stock  <^ 
small  rodentia  than  any  other  country  in  t^ 
world.  (Voyage  of  Adventurs  and  Beagle,  iii. 
215.)  The  condor  and  the  cassowary  are  inda«k  I 
among  the  few  species  of  binls.  The  reptile  aad 
insect  tribes  present  nothing  remarkable. 

The  Patagouian  Indiana  are  tall  and  halikr, 
and,  though  not  absolutely  gigantic,  they  nuy  N 
said,  after  rejecting  the  exaggerations  of  the  esnj 
and  the  contradictory  statements  of  later  travellers, 
to  be  the  tallest  people  of  whom  theie  are  aoy 
accounts,  the  average  height  of  the  men  lx4iv: 
probably  not  under  6  ft  Their  heads  and  f  ttturrs 
are  large,  but  their  hands  and  feet  small;  vd 
their  limbs  are  neither  so  muscular  nor  00  hof:*^ 
boned  as  their  height  and  apparent  stoutneiss  «-r>s)l  i 
induce  one  to  suppose.  Colour,  a  dark  ct'jfrr 
brown;  hair,  black,  lank,  and  coarse,  and  wd 
above  the  temples  by  a  fillet  of  plaited  or  twisted 
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sinews.  A  large  mantle  of  gaanaco  skins  loosely 
gathered  about  them  and  hanging  from  the 
.shoulders  to  the  ankles  is,  with  a  Kind  of  drawers 
and  loose  buskins,  almost  their  only  article  of  dress, 
and  adds  much  to  the  bulkiness  of  their  appear- 
ance. They  neither  pierce  the  nose  nor  lips,  but 
disfigure  themselves  greatly  with  paint  They 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  living  in  tents  formed  of  polei 
and  skins,  and  subsisting  on  the  fiesh  of  the  wild 
animals  they  catch.  Both  men  and  women  ride 
on  horseback,  and  are  often  furnished  with  saddles, 
bridles,  stirrups,  spurs,  and  Spanish  goods  of  various 
kinds,  which  the^  obtain  from  Valdivia  and  other 
places  in  S.  Chilu  Their  arms  consist  generally 
of  a  long  tapering  lance,  a  knife  or  scimitar,  if  one 
can  be  procured,  and  the  bola$,  a  missile  weapon 
of  a  singular  kind,  carried  in  the  girdle,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  round  stones,  oover^l  with  leather, 
each  weighing  about  a  pound.  These,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  two  ends  of  a  string,  about  8  ft.  in 
length,  used  as  a  sling,  one  stone  Ixiing  kept  in  the 
hand,  and  the  other  whirled  round  the  head  till  it 
is  supposed  to  have  acquired  suflScicnt  force,  when 
they  are  together  discharged  at  the  object.  The 
Patagonians  are  so  expert  at  the  management  of 
this  doub]e-heade<l  shot,  tliat  they  will  hit  a  mark 
not  bigger  than  a  shilling  with  both  the  stones  at 
a  distance  of  15  yards.  It  is  not  customary  with 
them,  however,  to  strike  either  the  guanaco  or  the 
ootrich  with  them,  but  to  discharge  them  so  that 
the  cord  comes  against  the  legs  of  the  ostrich,  or 
the  fore-legs  of  the  guanaco,  and  is  twisted  round 
them  by  the  force  and  swing  of  the  balls ;  so  that 
the  animal  being  unable  to  nm,  becomes  an  easy 
prey  to  the  hunters.  These  people  live  under 
various  petty  chiefs,  who,  however,  seem  to  possess 
but  little  authority. 

Patagonia  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1519. 
The  badness  of  its  harbours,  which  are  mostly 
dilBcult  and  dangerous  of  access,  and  afford  little 
or  no  securitv  for  vessels  above  the  size  of  a  brig, 
has  hindered  the  formation  of  any  European  set^ 
tlement,  except  at  Port  St.  Julian,  about  lat.  49° 
10'  S.,  and  long.  67®  40*  W.,  where  the  Spaniards 
settled  about  1779,  but  speedily  abandoned  the 
establishment.  A  few  expeditions  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  the  interior  in  the  last  century,  and 
more  recently  by  the  officers  of  British  ships  of 
war,  principidiv  up  the  larger  rivers;  but  the 
coasts  are  rarely  frequented  by  anv  other  than 
whaling  vessels,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  is 
not  such  OS  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  its  soon  emer- 
ging from  its  present  state  of  barbarism. 

PATMOS  (hod.  Patino),  a  small  island  of  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Sporades, 
celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  place  of 
^L  John's  exile  during  Domitian's  persecution ;  11 
m.  NW.  Lero,  and  20  m.  S.  the  W.  extremi^*-  of 
Samos;  its  chief  town  being  in  hit  87®  17'  2"  N., 
long.  2CO  35'  14"  E.  Pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  of 
ver>'  irr^ular  shape,  about  10  m.  in  length,  5  m. 
in  breadth,  and  28  m.  in  circ.  It  has  numerous 
harbours,  of  which  that  of  La  Scala,  on  the  £.  side, 
dee|)ly  indenting  the  island,  is  the  principal. 

Above  the  landing-place  is  a  small  village,  com- 
prising about  50  houses  and  shops.  On  the  ridge 
of  a  mountain,  overlooking  the  port,  is  the  cap.  of 
the  island,  comprising  about  400  substantial  stone 
houses :  its  streets,  however,  are  steep,  ill-paved, 
and  extremely  narrow,  few  being  more  than  8  ft 
wide.  The  monastery  of  St  John's,  on  a  moun- 
tain close  to  the  town  of  Patmos,  built  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  12Lh  centur>',  is  a  pretty  strong 
fortress,  and  commands  a  noble  and  extensive 
view  of  the  sea  and  surrounding  islands.  It  is 
j>coplc<l  by  about  30  monks,  and  has  an  attached 
church,  and  a  librar}*  containing  some  early  printed 
A'OL.  III. 
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books  and  numerous  MSS.  The  famous  grotto,  or 
cavern,  covered  by  a  chapel,  where  St  John  is  said 
to  have  written  the  apocalypse  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  situated  on  the  face  of  the  hill, 
about  half  way  between  the  town  and  the  port. 
Some  travellers  state  that  it  is  not  spacious  enough 
to  have  afforded  a  habitation  even  for  a  hermit; 
but  the  monks,  to  ouash  all  doubts  as  to  its  being 
really  the  retreat  oi  St  John,  show  the  crevices  m 
the  rock  through  which,  as  they  allege,  the  divine 
commands  were  communicatiMl  to  the  apostle. 
However,  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  apoodypee 
to  warrant  the  inference  that  it  was  wntten  in  a 
cave. 

The  island  produces  only  a  few  grapes,  and  is 
furnished  with  com  and  other  articles  of  subsistence 
from  the  Black  Sea,  Samos,  and  Smyrna.  The 
male  inhabitants  are  chiefly  seamen,  and  from  their 
extensive  intercourse  with  different  European  na- 
tions have  become  more  enlightened  than  tnc  gene- 
rality of  Greeks. 

PATNA,  a  city  of  British  India,  presid.  Bengal, 
prov.  Bahar,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  144  m.  ENE.  Benares,  and  about 
300  m.  NVV.  Calcutta,  on  the  railway  from  Cal- 
cutta to  BenaresL  Pop.  estimatetl  at  upwards  of 
300,000.  Within  the  walls  Patna  is  not  much 
more  than  1^  m.  in  length,  by  3-4ths  m.  in  average 
breadth ;  but,  including  its  straggling  suburbs,  it 
extends  for  9  m.  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
2  m.  inland.  The  town  itself  is  very  closelv  built, 
and  surrounded  with  fortifications  in  the  llindoo 
style*  which  are  now,  however,  completely  decayed. 
At  a  short  distance  it  has  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance, being  full  of  large  buildings,  with  remains 
of  old  waUs  and  towers,  and  bMtions  proiecting 
mto  the  river,  and  backed  by  irrcpilarly  elevated 
land.  It  has,  however,  but  one  wide  street  all  the 
other  thoroughfares  beuig  narrow,  crooked,  and 
mean.  The  houses  are  partly  built  of  brick,  and 
many  have  terraced  roofs  and  balconies ;  but  the 
greater  number  are  of  mud,  with  tiled  roofs.  E.  of 
the  city  is  a  Ibt^  suburb,  with  many  well-built 
storehouses,  and  m  the  same  direction  are  the  gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  palace  of  Jaffier  Khan,  two 
or  three  miles  in  circuit  The  suburb  of  Bankipoor, 
where  are  most  of  the  residences  of  the  government 
officials,  is  W.  of  the  city.  Here  is  also  a  remark- 
able e<Ufice  erected  during  the  governorship  of 
Warren  Hastings,  and  originally  intended  for  a 
grain  magazine,  but  now  v»ed  as  a  depot  for  mili- 
tary stores.  Patna  has  a  small  citadel,  but  there 
are  few  public  buildings  worth  notice ;  though  tlie 
Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Seiks,  and  other  sects 
have  many  religious  temples,  llie  Portuguese, 
inhab.  have  a  Rom.  Cath.  church ;  and  there  is  a 
British  semmary  with  about  100  pupils. 

But  though  Patna  be  the  seat  of  one  of  the  6 
courts  of  circuit  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  tlM) 
residence  of  a  zillah-jud|^,  a  collector,  a  commer- 
cial resident,  and  an  opium  agent,  it  has  but  few 
English  inhab.  The  city  is  not  celebrated  for  any 
particular  manufacture;  but  most  articles  of  fo- 
reign and  domestic  produce  may  be  procured  in  its 
ba»iara.  The  neighoouring  country  produces  the 
finest  opium  and  saltpetre,  and  great  quantities  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  sugar,  and  indigo.  Tlkc 
opium  and  saltpetre  are  monopolised  by  govern- 
ment, and  iMToduce  a  large  revenue ;  but  a  consi- 
derable trade  is  carried  on  in  the  other  articles.  It 
was  at  this  city  that  the  English  first  established 
a  factory  in  tlie  Eastern  provinces  of  Ilindostan ; 
and  it  is  indebted  to  the  European  trade  for  most 
part  of  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

PATRAS  (an.  PatnE)^  a  town  and  seaport  of 
Greece,  on  the  NNW.  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  on 
the  E^  side  of  the  gulf  of  its  own  name,  about  5  m« 
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S\V.  tlie  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  107  m.  W. 
by  N.  Athens.  Pop.  19,870  in  1861.  The  town 
is  built  amphithoatre-wifte  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
rising  from  the  shore,  which  has  at  its  summit  the 
acro|M>lis,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing coast  and  countiy.  The  fortifications  are  in 
good  repair,  and  have  been  recently  much  enlarged. 
The  interior  comprises  one  broad  and  well-built 
street,  with  numerous  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  lined 
with  wooden  tenements,  the  overhanging  eaves  of 
which  nearly  meet  over  the  street  The  Greeks 
have  a  few  good  houses,  but  those  of  the  European 
consuls  are  the  best.  Every  considerable  house  is 
surrounded  with  a  garden  well  stocked  with  oran^, 
lig,  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit  trees,  which  give 
the  town  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  conceal  the 
greater  part  of  the  poorer  habitations.  The  only 
]niblic  buildings  are  two  hospitals  and  several 
churches;  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  are 
but  inconsiderable. 

The  bay  in  front  of  the  town  bctn^  nnsafe, 
and  exposed  to  heavy  seas,  particularly  m  winter, 
vessels  go  a  little  farther  up  the  gulf,  where  the 
])ort  is  situated,  and  where  there  is  a  mole  for 
their  security.  Patras  has  a  pretty  extensive 
trade.  The  principal  exports  are  currants  (by  far 
the  most  important  article),  oil,  valonia,  wine,  raw 
silk  and  cotton,  wool,  skins,  and  wax.  The  im-* 
ports  here,  as  at  the  other  Greek  ports,  consist 
principally  of  colonial  produce,  manufactured  goods, 
salt  fish,  cordage,  hemp,  and  deals,  chiefly  from  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  Great  Britain,  Venice,  Trieste, 
Leghorn,  and  Marseilles. 

The  ancient  Patra  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founde<l  by  the  lonians.  Heredotus  enumerates 
it  among  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia  (i.  146).  Its 
inhabs.  took  an  active  part,  and  the  town  suffered 
greatly  in  the  Achaean  war.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  however,  it  was  raised  to  its  former 
flourishing  condition  by  Augustus,  who  made  it 
a  colony  by  establishing  in  it  some  of  his  veterans. 
In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  large  and  populous  town ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  it  was 
still  prosperous,  though  remarkable  for  the  dis< 
soluteness  of  its  inhabs.  (Pausanias,  Achaic.,  c  21.) 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  dukedom  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  in  1408  was  bought  by  the  Vene- 
tians, fn>m  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in 
1446.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Albanians  in  1770, 
and  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Ottomans  from 
1821  down  to  the  period  of  the  emancipation  of 
Greece. 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Basses-Pyi^nt^ 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Pan,  here  crossed  by 
a  fine  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  in  a  fertile 
though  marshy  plain,  58  m.  E.  bv  S.  Bayonne,  on 
the  railway  from  Bayonne  to  Tarbes,  Pop.  21,140 
in  1861.  The  townis  regularly  laid  out  and  well 
built,  consisting  prindpaUy  of  one  long  and  broad 
main  street.  It  has  several  squares,  or  open  spaces, 
and  is  environed  b^  public  walks.  Its  principal, 
and  by  far  the  most  interesting  edifice  ia  the  castle, 
in  which  Henry  IV.  first  saw  the  light  on  the  18th 
Dec,  1553 ;  it  was  founded  by  the  princes  of  Beam 
in  the  10th  century,  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
height  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  forms  an  irregu- 
lar collection  of  massive  towers,  having  a  fijie  ter- 
race on  the  side  fronting  the  river.  It  was  much 
injured  during  the  Revolution,  having  been  con- 
verted into  military  quarters;  but  it  has  since 
been  completely  repaired  and  renovated.  The 
chamber,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
IV.,  retains  its  ancient  portraits  and  furniture,  an^ 
the  tortoise-shell  cradle  of  the  king.  There  is  a 
marble  statue  of  Henry  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
castle,  and  another  statue  in  bronze  in  the  Place 
*  Imperiale,     The  other  principal  bnilctings  com- 
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prise  the  prefectmn,  hall  of  Justice,  college,  od 
one  or  two  hotels. 

Pau  has  a  royal  court  of  tribunals  of  primtry 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  boards  of  taxsti<n  ad 
forest  economy,  a  royal  college,  an  academe  nu- 
vermtairey  a  society  of  agriculture,  a  Khool  d 
design  and  gallery  of  paintinga,  and  a  pabuc 
library  of  18,000  vols.    Its  manufactures  inclode 
cotton  stuf&,  linen  cloths  or  toUea  de  Bean,  aad 
it  has  considerable  dyeing  estabhsbments  tatl 
tanneries :  it  has,  also,  a  trade  in  manDActare<l 
products,  and  in  wines,  Bayonne  hams,  and  sabtJ 
geese.    It  has  two  large  weekly  maikets,  and 
three  important  annual  fairs. 

Pau  has  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  oTbeiDe 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  the  &  oi 
France.  It  is  clean,  airy,  and  abounds  in  esfty 
convenience  and  in  moat  luxuries.  Itisagirat 
resort  for  strangers,  particnlarlv  English;  as^ 
excepting  Bayonne,  is  probably  the  most  de- 
sirable of  any 'of  the  towns  selected  by  forpi;?Kis 
as  a  residence.  Excellent  houses  are  to  be  <^ 
tained  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  th€  mas- 
kets  are  both  abundant  and  chcapi.  There  are  gf a^ 
rally  50  or  60  English  families  in  Pau  and  its  ncigti- 
bourhood,  and  the  number  is  upon  the  increue. 

Besides  Henry  IV.  Pau  has  produced  sfTenl 
distinguished  persons,  among  whom  mar  be 
specified  Marshal  Bemadotte,  king  of  Sutikn. 
and  Viscount  Orthez,  governor  ofBayonne,  wh-.t 
nobly  refused  to  execute  the  orders  issoed  br 
Charles  IX.  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Baithokimev. 

PAVIA  (an.  Tieinum)^  a  city  of  Nortbm 
Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Tidm>. 
19  m.  SSW.  Milan,  with  which  it  is  connected  tiy 
railway.  Pop.  25,006  in  1862.  The  city  iasar- 
round^  with  old  walls,  and  communicates  vitt.  a 
suburb  across  the  Tidno  by  a  bridge  of  senn 
arches,  constructed  in  1351.  This  stzuctnn.'. 
partly  of  stone,  but  principally  of  brick,  is  oo«  t^f 
the  most  singular  monuments  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury:  it  is  300  feet  in  length  by  12  in  breailtlu 
and  is  covered  with  a  curious  roof,  supported  >c 
100  pillars  of  rough  granite.  Pavia  is  a  mam- 
ficent  venerable  citv ;  but  its  bnilcUngs  and  it$ 
fame  belong  to  another  age,  and  it  has  long  b^n 
in  a  state  of  paralysis  and  decay.  FWm  tlv 
bridge,  the  Strada  Nnoca  or  Cbrao  extSKl> 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  to  a  snperi>  ^» 
b^un  under  the  vioeroyalty  of  Prince  Ea^w*. 
In  this  street  the  principal  palaces  of  the  Paiiiia 
nobility,  mouldering  and  dismantled,  are  mw^ 
with  shops,  churches,  colleges,  cafes,  tbeatirs. 
and  hospitals.  From  the  main  street  others  '>' 
greater  antiquity  brandi  off  at  right  angler,  ^^at 
terminating  in  piazxaa  opening  before  vast  S8>i 
cumbrous  palaces,  now  half  minous  and  cEsman- 
tled.  From  its  numerous  public  edifices,  Paria 
was  formerly  called  the  *City  of  a  honfani 
towers;'  but  these  are  now  greatly  dimini:^ 
It  has,  however,  a  ruined  castle,  once  the  ic^- 
dence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  sevsal  otbcz 
buildings  traced  up  to  the  time  of  the  LombarJs 
partictdarly  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  a  bar- 
iMirous  and  ^tesque  stvle.  The  ehnxdi  cS  Se% 
Pietro  m  (hdo  tfOro,  wliich  is  said,  thougli  tiQ 
doubtful  authority,  to  contain  the  remains  of  St 
Augustine,  and  wlhich  certunlr  oontains  those  of 
BoSthius,  is  in  the  same  eaj^y  and  mde^rrie: 
but  the  venerable  edifice  is  now  oonverted  iato  a 
granary  or  bam.  The  cathedral  has  Uttfe  thit 
IS  remarkable ;  it  was  b^gun  in  1485,  and  i$  ^ 
large  dimensions ;  but  it  yields  in  interest  U  !1k 
churches  of  the  Carmine*,  San  Francesca*  art 
S.  Salvador.  The  palace  of  Tbeodorie  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  popular  tumult  in  the  11th  ixtwy: 
and*  the  tower  in  which  Boifthios  was  opb^^ 
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and  wrote  his  famous  treatiBe,  De  Qmtolaikme 
JPhilotophia,  no  longer  existfl.  On  the  site  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  the  Malespina  palace,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  is  a  marble  monament  and  bust 
of  the  philosopher.  The  theatre  and  the  uni- 
venity  buildings  are  almost  the  only  other  struo- 
tnres  worth  notice ;  the  interior  of  the  former  is 
rendered  dark  and  gloomy  by  the  black  marble  of 
which  it  is  constructed,  and  the  latter  are  magni> 
ficent  rather  by  their  extent  than  by  any  merit 
in  their  aichitectuie. 

The  university  of  Pavia,  the  first  and  most 
frequented  in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
and  restonsd  bpr  Galeazzo  Yisoonti  in  the  14th 
century :  but  it  owes  its  present  form  and  insti- 
tutions to  the  empress,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
and  her  minister,  Count  Fizmian.  It  has  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  being  particu- 
larly celebrated  as  a  school  of  medicine.  It  has 
no  faculty  of  theology,  but  in  every  other  respect 
iU  consUtntion  is  similar  to  that  of  Padua.  It 
has  38  professors,  8  adjuncts,  and  11  assessors, 
and,  on  the  avenge,  from  1,200  to  1,500  students. 
Its  revenues  are  derived  principally  from  treasury 
grants,  legacies,  municipal  and  communsi  funds, 
and  fees  paid  by  students  on  obtaining  d^rees, 
which  last  average  about  150,000 /tre  a  year.  The 
professors  have  annual  salaries  of  from  8,000  to 
6,000  lire  (120/.  to  240L  sterUng),  and  enjoy,  by 
special  privilege,  the  distinction  of  personal  no- 
bility. Several  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
in  the  history  of  Italian  literature  and  science 
have  been  professors  in  this  university.  Among 
others  may  be  specified  Vesalius,  Cardan  (a  native 
of  the  city),  Spallanzani,  Volta,  Scarpa,  and  Tam- 
burini ;  and  it  has  still  to  boast  of  many  eminent 
teachers.  The  univeisit^r  has  an  extensive  library, 
a  fine  botanic  garden,  instituted  by  the  French, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  natural  history,  phy- 
sical and  anatomical  museums.  Students  are 
lodged  and  boarded  gratuitously,  in  three  colleges 
attached  to  the  university,  l^e  CoUegio  Caccia, 
founded  by  a  noble  family  of  Novarra,  receives 
thirty  boarders  from  that  city  and  district;  the 
CoB»po  Borromeo,  a  stately  and  venerable  ecUflce, 
founded  by  the  famous  Cardinal  Borromeo,  sup- 
ports thirty-six  students;  and  the  OolUgioGhiMlieri^ 
founded  by  Pope  PiusY.,  receives  sixty  students; 
but  the  gprcater  number  of  the  students  are  extra 
collegians.  Pavia  has  also  a  gymnasium,  a  high 
school  and  female  school,  two  hospitals,  numerous 
asylums,  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
deleg.,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It  has  some 
silk  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  with  Milan  and  the  cities  on 
the  Po.  It  IS  connected  with  Milan,  besides  the 
railway,  by  a  navigable  canal,  traversed  by  boats 
like  the  Dutch  treckschuyts^  A  good  deal  of  the 
cheese,  called  Parmesan,  *is  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. About  4  m.  N.  Pavia  is  the  celebrated 
Ccrtosa,  the  most  magnificent  of  Italian  monas- 
teries, founded  by  JohnGaleazzo  Yisconti  in  1396, 
and  dissolved,  and  in  part  stripped  by  the  French, 
in  1798. 

Ticinum,  which  was  an  important  city  under 
Augustus,  began  to  be  called  Papia  (whence  its 
present  name),  during  the  Gothic  dominion  in 
Italy.  In  modem  times  it  has  sustained  nume- 
rous sieges ;  but  it  is  principally  distinguished,  m 
an  historical  point  or  view,  by  the  great  battle 
that  took  place  in  its  vicinity  on  the  24th  of  Feb. 
1525,  between  the  French  army,  that  had  under- 
taken the  siege  of  Pavia,  under  Francis  I.,  and 
the  Imperialists,  under  the  viceroy  Lannoy.  The 
French  were  totally  defeated.  Francis,  who  fakd 
disphiyed  the  greatest  heroism,  and  the  King  of 
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Navarre,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  exclusive  of 
many  generals  and  persons  of  distinction,  between 
9,000  and  10,000  private  soldiers  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  French  army  was,  in  fact, 
entirely  destroyed;  and  there  was  c^uite  as  much 
of  truth  as  of  point  in  the  laconic  epistle  addrcs.sed 
by  Fruicts  to  his  mother  after  the  battl^-^*  Ma- 
dam, we  have  lost  all  except  our  honour.' 

PAXO  (an.  Pazos),  the  smallest  of  the  seven 
principal  Ionian  Islands,  forming  part  of  Uie  king- 
dom of  Greece,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  10  m.  S.  by  K. 
Corfu,  and  about  the  same  distance  W.  the  main 
land  of  Greece ;  its  N.  point  being  in  lat  39°  14' 
N.,  long.  20O  9'  £.  Area,  26  sq.  m.  Pop.  5,009 
in  1861.  The  island  is  oval-shaped,  and  ex- 
tremely mountainous ;  its  soil  being  stony,  and  so 
destitute  of  moisture,  that  in  summer  the  inhabs. 
are  obliged  to  procure  fresh  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  The  climate  is  extremely  mi  Id 
and  agreeable;  but  the  island  produces  little  else 
than  olives,  almonds,  and  vines,  the  quantity  of 
com  raised  being  altogether  insignificant.  Bdfules 
and  goats  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  fish  are  abundant  on  the  coast  Port  Gai, 
the  principal  port  on  its  £.  side,  affords  good  an- 
chorage for  a  few  vessels:  but  a  more  secure 
harbour  is  formed  by  the  channel  between  this  and 
the  neighbouring  islet  of  Antipaxo.  The  town 
has  a  pop.  of  4,000  persons,  but  in  appearance  is 
little  better  than  a  village. 

PAZ  (LA),  a  city  of  BoKvia,  cap.  ddp.  of  its 
own  name,  196  m.  NNVV.  Chuquisaca,  hit  170  30* 
N.,  long.  68°  25'  W.  Pop.  estim.  at  25,000.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
at  an  elevation  of  12,170  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Beni,  a 
principal  affluent  of  the  Amazon.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dralj  four  other  churdies,  several  conventual  es- 
tablishments, and  is  a  bishop*s  see,  with  very  con- 
siderable revenues.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
able trade  in  Paraguay  tea. 

La  Paz  was  founded  in  1548,  and  received  its 
name  in  commemoration  of  the  peace  that  ensued 
alter  the  defeat  of  Gronzalo  Pizarro  and  his  asso- 
ciates. It  suffered  considerably  a  few  years  ago, 
during  a  revolt  of  the  Indians,  but  still  ranks  as  a 
city  m  some  wealth  and  importance. 

PEEBLES,  an  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  having 
N.  Mid-Lothian,  E.  Selkirk,  S.  Dumfries,  and  W. 
Lanark.  Area  854  sq.  m.,  or  226,488  acres,  of 
which  a  comparatively  small  portion  only  is 
arable.  This  is  almost  wholly  a  pastoral  district ; 
the  surface  consisting  of  mountain,  moor,  and  bog, 
with  the  exemption  of  a  limited  extent  of  low, 
level  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  which 
rises  in  and  runs  through  the  co.  The  highest 
mountains  are  in  the  S.  part  of  the  oo.  adjoining 
Dumfriesshire,  where  the  Tweed  has  its  source. 
The  summit  of  Broadlaw  rises  2,741  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  this,  which  is  lUiout  100  ft. 
above  the  altitude  of  the  contiguous  summit  of 
HartfiU,  is  the  highest  elevation  m  Scotland,  S.  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  hills  are  generally  smooth, 
and  afford  good  sound  sheep  pasture.  In  the  low 
parts  of  the  co.  agriculture  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved; but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  that 
tiUage  had  been  too  much  extended  during  the  late 
war.  The  buildings  on  farms  of  any  importance 
have  been  entirely  renovated,  principally  witiiin 
the  last  30  years.  The  black-faced  breed  of  sheep 
were,  at  no  very  distant  epoch,  diffused  over  the 
whole  CO.,  to  the  exclusion  of  eveiy  other ;  but 
about  1795,  Cheviots  b^an  to  be  introduced ;  and 
their  numbers  have  since  so  rapidly  increased, 
that  even  in  the  parish  of  Tweeclsmuir,  which  is 
the  wildest  and  most  exposed,  there  are  now  3 
Cheviota  to  1  black-faced  sheep.    The  total  sheep- 
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Pti>ck  at  present  in  the  co.  may  be  estimated  at 
alM)ve  100,000.  Property  in  a  few  hands,  fanns 
being  very  large.  Neither  minerals  nor  manu- 
factures of  any  importance.  Peebles  is  divided 
into  16  parishes,  and  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
i\  Kcgistered  electors,  499  in  1865.  Peebles  is 
the  only  town  of  any  importance.  At  the  census 
of  IHGl^  the  CO.  had  1,982  inhabited  houses,  and 
11,408  inhabitants,  while,  in  1841,  this  co.  had 
2,118  iuhab.  houses  and  10,499  inhabs.  The  old 
valued  rent  was  4,328^,  the  new  valuation  for 
18G4-;5  was  98,169^ 

PKEBLK3,  a  royal  bor.  and  market  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Peebles,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and 
the  only  town,  romantically  situated  in  a  moun- 
tainous* pastoral  dintrict,  on  the  Tweed,  at  the 
point  where  it  is  joined  bv  the  Eddleston,  21^  m. 
S.  Kdinburgh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Caledonian  rail- 
May.  Pop.  2,045  in  1861.  Peebles  is  divided  by 
the'  Eddleston  into  the  old  and  new  towns.  The 
main  street  runs  £.  and  W.,  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Tweed.  The  houses  arc  un- 
usually substantial.  It  has  a  par.  church,  with  a 
liandsome  snire,  2  Presbyterian  dissenting  chapels, 
an  episcopal  chapel,  a  town-house,  and  gaol.  The 
grammar  school  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  is 
well  attended.  The  town  is  regarded  as  peculiarly 
salubrious,  and  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  as 
a  favourite  country  residence. 

Peebles  was  lon^  a  hunting  residence  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  particularly  of  Alexander  IIT.,  who 
founded  in  it  a  monastery  for  Ked  Friars,  in  1260, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  still  pretty  entire.  The 
l*oem  *  Peblis  to  the  Play '  was  written  by 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  Neidpath  Castle,  inhabited 
by  the  earls  of  March  till  1 778,  stands  on  a  rocky 
promontory  overhanging  the  Tweed,  ^  m.  W.  of 
the  town.  Mungo  Park,  the  traveller,  practised 
as  a  surgeon  in  Peebles  for  some  time  previously 
to  his  second  mission  (1805)  to  Africa.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  Peebles  was  united 
with  Falkirk,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark,  in  sending 
a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  it  was  then  merged 
in  the  co.  constituency. 

PEGU,  a  former  kmgdom  of  India-beyond-the- 
Brahmaputra,  forming  subsequently  the  S.  portion 
of  the  Birraese  empue,  and  annexed  to  Bridsh 
India  in  1853. 

Pegu,  a  decayed  city  of  British  Burmah,  and 
the  an.  cap.  of  the  above  kingdom,  on  the  Pegu 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Irrawadi,  60  m.  Rangoon. 
Lat.  170  40'  N.,  long.  96°  12'  E.  WhUe  it  re- 
mained the  cap.  of  an  indep.  state,  it  is  said  to 
have  had  a  pop.  of  150,000 ;  but  being  taken  in 
1757  by  the  Birmese  monarch,  Alompra,  he  raised 
most  oir  its  buildings  to  the  ground,  and  reduced 
its  inhab.  to  a  state  of  slavery.  At  present  it 
consists  of  only  two  streets,  one  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  leading  to  the  celebrated 
8hoe-madoo,  or  great  pagoda.  This,  the  most 
famous  edifice  in  the  former  Birman  empire, 
boasts  of  high  antiquity,  and  ia  raised  on  succes- 
sive terraces  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  religons 
structures  of  t^e  Mexicans,  as  described  b^  Hum- 
boldt. It  stands  on  an  apparently  artificial  hill, 
the  sides  of  which  are  sloped  into  two  terraces, 
and  ascended  by  steps  of  hewn  stone.  The  lower 
and  greater  terrace  forms  an  exact  parallelogram, 
and  IS  about  10  ft.  in  height;  the  upper  and 
smaller  terrace  is  of  similar  shape,  and  nses  about 
20  ft.  above  the  lower  terrace,  or  80  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  ground :  a  side  of  the  lower  terrace  is 
1,391  in  length,  and  of  the  upper,  684  ft  The 
earth  forming  the  terraces  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  diteh  which  formerly  surrounded 
the  city,  and  which  may  still  be  traced,  enclosing 
B  quadrangular  space  nearly  1^  nx  oa  each  aide. 
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The  brick  walls  sustaining  the  sides  of  the  tcr-» 
races  were  formerly  covered  with  plaster,  wrought 
into  various  figures,  but  they  are  now  in  a  ruinous 
state.  l*he  area  of  the  lower  terrace  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  decayed  building  bat  the 
upper  is  kept  free  from  filth,  and  is  in  tolerable 
order.  On  the  second  terrace  ia  the  pagoda,  a 
pr}Tamidal  building  of  brick  and  mortar,  without 
excavation  or  aperture  of  any  sort,  octagonal  at 
the  base,  each  side  measuring  162  ft.,  and  di- 
minishing in  breadth  abruptly  till  it  becomes  of 
a  spiral  ^rm.  Its  entire  height  firom  the  ground 
is  about  860  ft. ;  it  is  surrounded  by  two  rows  of 
small  spires,  a  great  variety  of  mouldings  and 
ornaments  in  stucco;  the  whole  being  crowned 
with  the  tee,  a  sort  of  umbrella  of  open  iron  work, 
gilt,  56  ft.  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  bells,  and  from  the  centre  of  which 
formerly  rose  a  rod  with  a  gilded  pennant, 

Pegu  has  several  other  temples,  but  they  are 
most^  in  ruins ;  and  the  site  or  the  ancient  city  is 
almost  wholly  under  water,  probably  from  neglect 
of  the  drains  and  sluices.  Mindjeree  Praw,  king  of 
Birmah,  in  1790,  endeavoured  to  restore  to  P^ju  a 
portion  of  its  former  importance,  by  transferring 
thither  the  provincial  government  from  Rangoon, 
but  he  did  not  succeed.  Zangnomang,  however, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  a  prosperous 
town,  and  adjacent  to  it,  for  many  miles,  is  a  suc- 
cession of  thriving  villages. 

PEKING  or  PEKIN  (Chin.  Pih-kmg,  meaning 
'  the  northern  capital*),  the  modem  metropolis  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  prov.  Pechelee,  in  a  vast  sandy 
plain,  between  the  Pei-Ho  (which  has  its  embou- 
chure in  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee)  and  its  important 
aflluent  the  Hoen-Ho,  within  about  5  or  6  m.  of 
each,  and  being  united  to  the  Pei-Ho  by  a  canal ; 
562  m.  N.  by  \V.  Nankm,  and  100  m.  WNW.  the 
Gulf  of  Pechelee,  in  the  Yellow  Sea;  lat.  (obser- 
vatory) 390  54'  18"  N.,  long.  116°  27'  45"  E.  No- 
thing certain  is  known  of  the  population,  except 
that  it  is  very  great :  some  wnteis  estimate  it  at 
two  millions,  and  others  at  three  millions;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  even  the  smallest  of  these 
estimates  is  beyond  the  mark,  and  that  probably  it 
does  much  exceed,  if  it  be  not  under,  1,500.000. 
A  lai;^  portion  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is 
occupied  by  gardens  and  enclosures ;  and  there  is 
no  heaping  up  of  one  family  above  another  as  in 
European  towns. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  prindpal  portions, 
exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  The  most  northerly  por- 
tion, which  is  nearly  a  perfect  square,  is  cadled 
nei-ichinff,  or  the  inner  city ;  it  contains  the  palace 
of  the  emperor  and  the  principal  govemnMnt 
officers,  and  is  mostly  occupied  hj  Hancfaooa, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  *  Imperial,*  and 
sometimes  the  *  Tartar  cit}'.'  The  other,  or  more 
southerly  portion,  denominated  the  iral-dkn^,  or 
outer  dty,  is  a  quadrilateral  rectangle,  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  Chinese,  and  is  at  onoe  the  seat  of  busi- 
ness and  the  residence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  Both  divisions  are  sonoimded  by 
wuls,  the  extent  of  which  nuy  be  about  18  m. 
The  walls  of  the  Chinese  dty  are  30  ft.  in  height, 
and  25  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  an<i  12  ft.  on  the  top, 
the  slope  being  moeUy  on  the  inner  side ;  bat  tho^ 
of  the  imperial  city  are  40  ft  in  height.  Square 
towers  project  ftom  the  outer  side  at  intervals  of 
about  70  yards  from  each  other,  and  each  of  the  16 
city  gates  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  nine  atones  in 
height,  with  port  holes  for  cannon. 

'fhe  principal  streets  are  of  great  width  and 
perfectljT  straight,  running  between  (^»ointe  gates 
m  the  divisions  of  the  dty  to  which  tney  respec- 
tively belong ;  those  in  the  northern  being,  for  the 
most  part,  better  built,  and  preferable  to  those  in 
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the  sonthcm  division.  The  other  streets,  however, 
are  very  narrow,  and  are,  in  fact,  mere  \knea 
branching  off  at  right  an^^les  from  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  It  is  singular,  that  though  the 
great  roads  leading  to  the  capital  be  pav^  with 
large  blocks  of  granite,  the  streets  are  not  paved, 
which  makes  them  dusty  and  disagreeable  in  hot 
and  dirty,  and,  in  parts,  all  but  impassable  in  wet 
weather.  The  houses,  which  rarely  exceed  a  story 
in  height,  are  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with 
tiles;  out  none  but  the  great  shops  have  either 
windows  or  openings  in  the  front  wall;  most  of 
them  have  a  sort  of  terrace,  with  a  raised  balcony 
or  parapet-wall,  on  which  are  placed  pots  of  flowers, 
shrubs,  or  stunted  trees.  The  bouses  in  the  smaller 
streets  or  lanes,  many  of  which  are  occupied  by 
public  functionaries,  are  very  similar  to  tnose  in 
the  larger  streets ;  and  the  regularity  with  which 
the  streets  intersect  each  other,  the  uniformity  in 
the  size  and  appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  towers,  spires,  domes,  and  even  of  chimneys 
(of  which  not  one  is  to  be  seen),  give  the  city  an 
extremely  monotonous  appearance,  resembling,  in 
fact,  a  vast  encampment. 

The  shops,  in  the  principal  streets,  make  an  os- 
tentations display  of  painting  and  gilding.  Sky- 
blue  and  green,  mixed  with  gold,  are  the  prevail- 
ing colours  upon  the  walls.  The  goods  are  not 
only  displayed  within,  but  exposed  in  heaps  in 
front  of  the  houses.  Before  these  are  generally 
erected  wooden  pillars,  whose  tops  are  much  higher 
than  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  bearing  inscriptions 
in  gilt  characters  describing  the  goods  to  be  sold, 
and  assuring  the  buyer  he  will  not  be  cheated.  To 
attract  more  notice  they  are  generally  hung  with 
various  coloured  flags,  streamers,  and  ribands,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  a  line  of  shipping, 
dressed  in  their  different  colours.  Lanterns  of 
horn,  muslin,  silk,  or  paper  are  arranged  before  the 
doors,  and  exhibit  such  variety  of  form,  that  the 
Chinese  appear  to  have  exhausted  on  them  all  the 
powers  of  imagination.  The  streets  are  peculiarly 
crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  trades 
that  ore  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  The  numerous 
movable  workshops  of  tinkers  and  barbers,  cobblers 
and  blacksmiths ;  the  tents  and  booths  where  tea, 
fruit,  rice,  and  other  eatables  are  exposed  to  sale; 
the  wares  and  merchandise  arrayed  before  the 
doors ;  the  troo])6  of  dromedaries  laden  with  coals 
from  Tartary ;  the  wheel-barrows  and  hand-carts 
stuffed  with  vegetables,  leave  in  the  broadest  streets 
only  a  very  narrow  space  imoccupied.  Room,  in- 
deed, is  scarcely  allowed  for  the  frequent  proces- 
sions of  men  iu'office,  with  their  numerous  retinues 
and  strange  insignia,  or  for  th6  pompous  trains 
which  attend  at  funerals  and  marriages.  With 
the  confused  voices  of  the  multitude  bupng  and 
selling  their  various  commodities,  are  mixed  the 
cries  of  jugglers,  conjurors,  fortune-tellers,  mounte- 
banks, quack-doctors,  comedians,  and  musicians. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  the  crowd  and 
bustle  are  wholly  oonflned  to  the  great  thorough- 
fares, the  cross  streets  and  lanes  being  perfectly 
still  and  quiet. 

At  the  four  points,  where  the  great  streets  inter- 
sect each  other,  are  singular  looking  erections, 
somewhat  resembling  triumphal  arches,  but,  in  fact, 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  de- 
served well  of  their  country,  or  who  had  attained 
an  unusual  longevity,  They  are  built  sometimes 
of  stone,  but  more  generally  of  wood,  and  consist 
invariably  of  a  large  central  gateway,  with  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side,  covered  with  a  narrow 
roof,  and  painted,  gilt,  and  varnished. 

The  northern  city,  which  comprises  the  residence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  principal  goyemment  offi- 
cers, consista  of  three  indosurea — ^an  outer,  a  middle, 


and  an  inner.  The  latter  contains  the  im]ieiial 
palace  and  the  houses  of  the  different  members  of 
the  Imperial  household,  the  second  is  chiefly  in- 
habited b3r  Chinese  merchants,  and  the  thinl,  or 
outermost  inclosure,  constitutes  the  open  dty.  Tho 
inner  portion,  or  that  comprising  the  imperial 
palace  and  its  dependencies,  including  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds,  occupies  an  oblong  space  about 
2^  m.  in  circuit.  This  sacred  inclosure,  or  *  for- 
bidden city,'  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  similar 
to  that  surrounding  the  city,  being,  like  it,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  faced  with  yellow  tiles.  Each 
side  of  the  wall  has  a  large  gate  surmounted  by  a 
tower ;  the  walks,  leading  to  the  principal  hi^s, 
being  paved  with  large  slabs  of  white  and  grey 
stone.  The  *  Meridian  gate,'  through  which  alone 
the  emperor  can  pass,  is  by  far  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  approaches  to  the  palace :  here  he  dis- 
tributes presents  to  foreign  ambassadors,  views  the 
captives  that  may  have  been  taken  by  his  armies, 
and  shows  himself  whenever  he  dispenses  mercy. 
In  the  Tae-ho-^nun,  or  '  gate  of  extensive  peace,' 
which  is  a  superb  building  of  white  marble,  110  ft. 
in  height,  the  emperor  receives  congratulatory' 
visits  of  ceremony  from  the  various  officers  of  hin 
court ;  but  by  far  the  most  sacred,  as  well  as  richest 
and  most  magnificent  portion  of  the  palace  is  the 
Kaen-Uing-Hongj  or  *  tranquil  palace  of  heaven,' 
the  emperor's  private  retreat,  which  none  may  ap- 
proach without  special  permission.  It  is  used  al^o 
as  a  cabinet,  where  the  great  officers  of  state  as- 
semble for  consultation,  and  where  candidates  for 
office  receive  their  appointments.  The  palace  of 
the  empress  is  also  very  extensive ;  and  beyond  it; 
b  a  gate  leading  to  the  imperial  flower-garden, 
laid  out  in  walks,  filled  with  pavilions,  temples, 
and  groves,  and  interspersed  with  canals,  foun- 
tains, lakes,  and  beds  of  flowers.  Near  the  era- 
press's  palace  is  a  library,  alleged,  by  the  Chiuesu,, 
to  comprise  a  collection  of  most  books  published  iu 
the  empire.  Within  the  precincts  also  is  a  temple, 
to  which  the  emperor  comes  on  certain  stated  oc- 
casions to  obtain  blessings  from  the  manes  of  his 
ancestors,  and  to  show  his  filial  piety.  Six  palace» 
are  occupied  by  the  princesses  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  other  ranges  of  building  constitute 
the  residences  of  the  emperor's  stewards ;  besides 
which  there  are  halls  for  councils  and  courts,  and 
a  large  printing  establishment.  (GutzlafT's  China 
Opened,  L  62,  63.) 

The  reader,  however,  would  form  a  very  inaccu- 
rate notion  of  these  buildings,  if  he  supposed  thoy 
bore  any  considerable  resemblance  to  Europcuu 
palaces,  or  that  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  at 
all  corresponded  with  their  imposing  names.  Tim 
truth  is,  tnat  there  is  but  little  of  pomp  or  splendour 
in  the  imperial  residence.  An  EngliMh  traveller. 
Sir  John  Barrow,  says,  *  The  buildings  that  com- 
pose the  palace,  and  the  furniture  within  them,  if 
we  except  the  painty  the  gilding,  and  the  vaniish, 
that  appear  on  the  houses  even  of  plebeians,  arc 
equally  void  of  unnecessary  and  expensive  orna- 
ments.^ Those  who  should  rely  on  tJie  florid  rela- 
tions, in  which  the  missionaries  and  some  tra- 
vellers have  indulged,  in  their  descriptions  of  tho 
palaces  of  Pekin  and  those  of  Yuen-min-vuen» 
would  experience,  on  visiting  them,  a  woful  di:^ 
appointment  These  buUdings,  like  the  common 
habitations  of  the  country,  are  all  modelled  after 
the  form  of  a  tent,  and  are  magnificent  only  by  a 
comparison  with  the  others,  and  by  their  number, 
which  is  sufiScient,  indeed,  to  form  a  town  of  them- 
selves. Their  walla  are  higher  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary houses,  their  wooden  columns  of  greater 
diameter,  their  roofi  are  immense,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  painting  and  gilding  may  be  bestowed 
00  the  different  parts;  but  none  of  them  exceeds 
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one  story  in  height,  and  they  are  Jambled  and  sar- 
roanded  with  mean  and  insignificant  hovels.  Some 
writer  has  observed,  that  the  king  of  England  is 
worse  lodged  at  St.  James's  Palace  than  any  other 
sovereign  in  Europe.  Were  I  to  compare  some  of 
the  imperial  palaces  in  China  to  any  roval  residence 
in  Europe,  it  would  certainly  be  St.  James's ;  but 
the  apartments,  the  furniture,  and  conveniences  of 
the  latter,  bad  as  thev  are,  infinitely  transcend  any 
of  those  in  China.  The  stone  or  clay  floors  are, 
indeed,  sometimes  covered  with  a  carpet  of  English 
broad-cloth,  and  the  walls  papered;  out  they  have 
no  glass  in  the  windows,  no  stoves,  fire-places,  or 
fire-grates  in  the  rooms ;  no  sofas,  bureaux,  chan- 
deliers, nor  looking-glasses ;  no  book-cases,  prints, 
nor  paintings.  They  have  neither  curtains  nor 
sheets  to  their  beds ;  a  bench  of  wood,  or  a  plat- 
form of  brick-work  is  raised  in  an  alcove,  on  wnich 
are  mats  or  stuffed  mattresses,  hard  pillows  or 
cushions,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  in- 
stead of  doors  they  have  usuallv  screens,  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  bamboo.  In  short,  the  wretched 
lodgings  of  the  state-officers  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  the  time  of  the  French  monarchy,  were 
princely  palaces  in  comparison  of  those  allotted  to 
the  first  ministers  of  the  emperor  of  China,  at  the 
capital  as  well  at  Yucn-min-ruen.' 

llie  second  inclosuie,  in  the  northern  city,  is 
called  Uwang-chingy  or  the  *  august  dty,'  about 
6  m.  in  circ.,  surrounded  by  walls  20  ft.  in  height, 
and  entered  by  4  large  and  8  smaller  gates.  This 
section  of  the'city  comprises  several  idol  temples, 
a  depository  of  military  stores,  extensive  public 
granaries,  and  a  military  seminary.  It  has  also 
an  artificial  mountain  in  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive park.  The  third  inclosure,  or  that  called  the 
*  imperial  city,'  contains  the  (^oes  of  the  6  su- 
perior tribunals  of  the  empire.  The  Russian  mis- 
sion, the  temple  of  Yvng-ho-Kung,  or  '  of  eternal 
peace,'  the  laigest  and  most  sacred  edifice  in  the 
city,  having  connected  with  it  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  lamas  for  the  service  of  Thibet. 
Ilere  also  is  the  national  college,  in  which  is  con- 
centrated all  the  leammg  and  literature  in  China. 
All  the  literati  of  the  empire,  all  the  colleges  and 
principal  schools,  ax«  subordinate  to  this  establish- 
ment, which  nominates  the  examiners  of  the  com- 
positions required  of  candidates  for  civil  offices. 
Alanchoo,  Cninese,  and  Russian  literature  meets 
here  with  equal  attention,  and  all  reli^ons  are 
sanctioned  within  its  precincts.  (GutzUtiTs  China 
Opened,  i.  65.)  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  Pckin,  the  cap.  of  the  most  exclusive  empire 
in  the  world,  should  comprise,  besides  its  nume- 
rous temples  and  pagodas,  a  magnificent  moenue,  a 
Greek  chua*h  and  convent,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel. 

'rhe  S.  division  of  the  dty  is  the  grand  emporium 
of  all  the  merchandise  brought  f(V  sale  from  other 
provs. ;  and  as  this  portion  is  not  subject,  like  the 
other,  to  the  rigour  of  military  discipline,  it  is  fre- 
quented by  those  who  are  in  scaicn  of  business, 
amusement,  or  repose.  Its  buildings  do  not,  how- 
ever, require  any  special  notice.  But  it  contains 
an  inclosure,  where  sacrifices  are  offered  up  to  the 
god  of  agriculture,  and  where  the  imposing  cere- 
mony of  the  emperor  holding  a  plough  annually 
takes  place. 

There  are  subuxiM  found  most  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  some  of  which  extend  more  than  a  mile  fh>m 
the  wall,  and  comprise  several  large  temples,  with 
a  few  other  public  buildings.  The  streets  are  not 
lighted  at  night.  Sir  John  Barrow  says  that  the 
crr>ss-lanes  were  generally  watered,  but  that  that 
did  not  appear  to  oe  the  case  in  the  main  streets. 
A  large  sheet  of  water,  comprising  several  acres, 
within  the  N.  division,  fumidhes  an  abundant  sup- 


ply to  that  part  of  the  dty,  and  to  the  palace ;  and 
a  small  stream,  which  runs  along  the  W.  will, 
supplies  that  neighbourhood.  There  are,  beadeii, 
numerous  wells ;  but  the  water  of  some  of  tbe»e  is 
nauseous,  and,  when  mixed  with  tea,  the  well  water 
is,  to  Europeans  at  least,  particularly  dis^niating. 
But  good  potable  water  ia  brought  from  beyond 
the  barriers. 

Although  Pekin  caimot  boast,  like  ancient  Rome 
or  modem  London,  of  the  conveniences  of  common 
sewers  to  carry  off  the  filth  and  dregs  that  rausX 
nec^sarily  accumulate  in  so  large  a  dt^,  it  enjors 
one  important  advantage  rarely  found  in  capitals 
out  of  England :  no  kind  of  filth  or  nastiness 
creating  offensive  smells,  ia  thrown  out  into  the 
streets,  a  piece  of  deanliness  that  perhape  may  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  scardtv  and  value  of 
manure  than  to  the  exertions  of  the  police  offioexv. 
Each  family  has  a  large  earthen  jar,  in  whidi  is 
carefully  collected  everything  that  ma^  be  uwd 
as  manure ;  when  the  jar  is  full  there  la  no  diffi- 
culty of  converting  its  contents  into  money,  or  of 
exchanging  them  for  vegetablea.  The  same  small 
boxed  carts,  with  one  wheel,  which  supply  the 
dty  with  vegetables,  invariably  return  to  t-he  gar- 
dens with  a  load  of  this  liquid  manure.  They  are 
generally  dragged  by  one  person  and  pushed  on 
by  another,  and  they  leave  upon  the  road  an  odour 
that  continues,  without  intermission,  for  many 
miles.  Thus,  thoufi[h  the  city  be  deared  of  its 
filth,  it  seldom  loses  its  firagrance.  In  fact,  a  con- 
stant disgusting  odour  remains  in  and  about  all 
the  houses  the  whole  day  long,  from  the  fennen- 
tation  of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  kept  above 
ground,  which  in  most  European  dtiea  are  carried 
off  in  drainsL  To  counteract  these  offensive  smells, 
they  make  use  of  a  variety  of  perfnmea^  and 
stronglv  scented  woods  and  oompoaitioaa. 

The  highest  dass  of  inhaba.  is  composed  of  the 
Manchoo  troops  and  officers,  moat  of  whom  are  in 
poor  circumstances,  though  a  few  possess  ocmsider- 
able  property.  Next  to  theae  ruik  the  Chinese 
merchants,  many  of  whom  are  extxemdv  wealthy ; 
and  below  these  are  the  artisans  and  other  la- 
bourers, most  of  whom  come  from  the  provinces 
to  procure  employment.  The  poor  are  employed 
in  cleaning  and  watering  the  streets  and  gardens, 
and  in  cultivating  the  ground ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  discouragement  of  pauperism,  and 
the  severity  of  the  police,  it  is  alleged  that  there 
are  in  Pekmg  many  thousand  persona,  who,  beiiv; 
without  emplo}*ment,  have  recourse  to  iobbei>' 
and  cheating.  The  cross  streets  are  shut,  and  the 
others  are  patiolled  at  night.  Hired  carriages 
and  sedan-chairs  are  common  in  all  the  pablk 
thoroughfares,  but  the  males  of  the  higher  classes 
almost  universally  ride  on  horseback,  though 
many  of  them  keep  their  private  carriages. 

Pdcing  is  indebted  for  its  importance  to  ita 
being  the  residence  of  the  emperor  and  the  seat  of 
government;  and  a  very  lai^  proportion  of  ita 
inhaba.  depend  for  subsistence  on  emp^oymoit  in 
one  or  other  of  the  departments  connected  with 
the  army,  the  administration,  or  the  court.  It  ia 
to  China  in  reopect  of  literature  what  Paris  and 
London  are  to  France  and  England.  The  printing 
and  bookselling  business  is  very  extensive.  A 
ereat  many  works,  especially  upcm  hiatory,  iasoe 
from  the  imperial  press,  and  are  sold  at  a  low  price 
to  the  booksellers.  It  is  not  diatinguisbed  by  any 
peculiar  manufactme,  unless  it  be  that  of  ooloored 
glass ;  nor  has  it  any  foreign  commerce  or  trade, 
other  than  that  directed  to  the  supply  of  ita  own 
wants.  This,  however,  is  necessarily  very  eon- 
siderable.  The  country  round  the  dty  bdn|^  sandy 
and  poor,  a  large  portion  of  its  supplies  are  broogfat 
from  a  distance,  partly  from  sea  by  the  Pd-ho, 
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but  principally  by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  £u-ho, 
which  connect  it  with  Nankin,  and  moat  of  the  £. 
provinces.  Mutton  and  beef,  however,  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  the  Manchoos,  are 
brought  principally  from  Mongolia.  The  Chinese 
prefer  pork ;  and  h<^,  consequently,  form  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  import.  Geese,  ducks,  and  chickens 
are  the  common  domestic  fowls,  and  in  winter  the 
shops  are  well  supplied  with  partridges,  pheasants, 
and  other  game. 

A  oonsiuenible  portion  of  the  taxes  imposed  on 
the  different  provinces  is  paid  in  kind ;  and  a  part 
of  the  rice  and  other  grain  so  collected,  being  sent 
by  canal  to  the  capital,  is  stored  in  public  gran- 
aries, whence  it  is  issued  to  the  troops,  and  others 
engaged  in  the  public  service.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  resource,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  supply  of  com  proves  deficient,  and  that  num- 
bers of  the  inhabs.  are  involved  in  the  greatest 
privations.  Tea,  of  exfeellent  quality,  is  the  com- 
mon beverage,  but  they  also  use  a  strong  spirit 
made  of  rice. 

The  Pei-ho  is  navi^ble  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden  to  Tiensing,  nearly  40  m.  from  its 
mouth ;  and  it  may  be  ascended  in  flat^bottomed 
boats  to  within  12* m.  or  20  m.  of  the  capitaL 

The  early  history  of  Peking  is  involvdd  in  ob- 
scurity, but  it  is  generally  regarded  by  native 
authorities  as  one  of  their  most  ancient  aties.  It 
is  clear,  however,  from  the  statements  of  Marco 
Polo,  who  describes  Peking  under  the  name  of 
Kambalu,  that  the  N.,  Imperial,  or  Tartar  city, 
was  either  built  or  restored  by  Kublai  Khan. 
Marco  Polo  describes  it,  as  it  now  exists,  as  hav- 
ing perfectly  straight  streets,  lined  on  each  side 
with  booths  and  wops.  The  Mongul  dvnasty, 
founded  by  Kublai,  continued  to  occupy  this  city 
till  it  was  expelled  from  China,  in  1367.  In  1421, 
the  third  emperor  of  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming 
transferred  his  residence  thither  from  Nankin, 
since  which  it  has  been  the  cap.  of  the  empire. 
Peking  had  to  surrender  to  an  allied  Anglo-French 
force  on  the  12th  of  October,  1860. 

PELEW  ISLANDS.  See  art.  Polthema  in 
this  Dictionaiy. 

PEMBROKE,  a  maiilime  co.  of  S.  Wales,  the 
most  westerly  in  the  principality  having  N.  St. 
<ieorge*s  Channel  and  the  co.  of  Cardigan,  £. 
the  latter  and  Caermarthen,  and  S.  and  W.  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  St  George's  Channel.  The 
coast  line  is  veiy  irregular,  being  deeply  indented 
with  arms  of  the  sea,  including  Milford  Haven 
and  St.  Bride's  Bay.  Area,  628  sq.  m.,  or  401,691 
acres.    In  the  N.  part  of  the  county  the  highest 

Coint  of  the  Prescelly  Mountains  rises  to  the 
eight  of  1,754  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but 
with  this  exception  the  surface  elsewhere  is  merely 
undulating.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cleddu,  Cleddy, 
and  other  streams,  and,  owmg  to  the  number  of 
its  deep  bays,  it  has,  in  most  parts,  every  con- 
venience for  water-carriage.  The  soil  is  various : 
in  the  S.  it  rests  on  a  limestone  and  sandstone 
bottom,  and  is,  speaking  generally,  very  fertile : 
elsewhere  the  sou  rests  mostly  on  a  slaty  rock, 
and,  though  not  so  fertile  as  tLe  other,  it  is  still, 
with  few  exceptions,  far  from  unproductive.  Prin- 
cipal crops,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Lime,  shelly- 
aaud,  or  marl  may  almost  everywhere  be  had; 
and,  in  fact,  were  this  co.  well  farmed,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  productive  districts  of  the 
empire;  but  we  regret  to  have  to  add  that  its 
agriculture  is  very  far  behind.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  drainage,  and  of  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops :  the  land  is  often  foul  and  exhausted ;  and 
the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  mode  of 
using  them,  are  alike  bad.  Latterly,  however, 
some  improvements  have  been  introduosd.  Leases 
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for  14  years  have  been  substituted  for  leases  for 
three  lives ;  and  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  the 
leases  for  the  preservation  of  over-cropping.  But 
a  vast  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  before  agri- 
culture in  this  and  the  adjoining  Welsh  cos. 
attains  to  even  a  medium  state  of  advancement. 
Owing  to  the  great  mildness  and  humidity  of  the 
climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  this  co.  is 
extremely  well  suited  for  grazing  and  dairyin<j: ; 
and  a  good  deal  is  done  in  &th  departments :  tlio 
cows  used  in  the  dairies  are  now  generally  a  cross 
with  the  Ayrshire  breed.  There  are  some  lar^c 
estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good 
deal  subdivided :  farms  are  of  all  sizes,  but  mostly 
rather  small.  The  modem  farmhouses  and  offices 
are  generally  good  and  commodious,  but  many 
are  still  very  inferior,  and  very  inconveniently 
situated.  Not  a  few  of  the  older  farmhouses  and 
many  of  the  cottages  have  mud  walls,  about  5  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  '  wattle-and-daub '  chimney, 
and  are  both  mean  and  miserable  dwellings.  How- 
ever, they  are  gradually  becoming  less  numerous, 
and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  at  no  distant  perioil 
wholly  extirpated.  Anthracite  coal,  slate,  and 
limestone  are  found  in  laige  quantities.  Manu- 
factures unimportant.  Princiiml  towns,  Pem- 
broke, Tenby,  Haverfordwest,  and  St  David's.  It 
is  divided  into  7  hundreds  and  148  parishes,  and 
returns  8  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  one  for  thci  co., 
and  one  each  for  the  Haverfordwest  and  the  Pem- 
broke districts  of  bora.  Kegistcrcd  electors  for 
the  CO.  3,797  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  tho 
CO.  hod  19,418  inhabited  houses  and  96,278  in- 
babitanU ;  while,  in  1841,  Pembroke  had  18,832 
inhab.  houses,  and  88,044  inhabs. 

Pembroke,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
sea-port  of  S.  Wales,  oo.  its  own  name,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  margin  of  Downpool,  a  creek 
on  the  S.  side  of  MUford  Haven,  29  m.  WSW, 
Caermarthen,  205  m.  W.  London  by  road,  and 
288  m.  by  Great  Western  and  South  Wales  mil- 
way.  Pop.  15,071  in  1861.  The  iovm  is  built  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  dividing  the  creek  into  2  branches, 
one  of  which  runs  on  the  N.  side,  while  tho 
smaller  branch  bends  southwiurd  under  the  suburb 
of  Monkton.  It  consists  of  one  long  street,  running 
along  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  on  which  are  sloping 
gardens ;  and,  thou|^h  it  is  the  co.  town,  its  small 
size  and  general  quietness  give  it  tho  appearance 
of  a  village.  The  public  buildings  comprise  a 
town-hall,  custom-house,  and  3  churches,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  suburbs.  St  Michael's,  at  the  K. 
end  of  the  town,  is  a  cruciform  structure  of  Nor- 
man architecture;  St  Mary's  is  in  the  pointed 
style,  and  somewhat  more  ornamental :  St  Nicho- 
las', the  parent  church,  is  in  the  W.  suburb  of 
Monkton.  There  are  several  places  of  worship  fur 
dissenters,  most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  churches, 
have  Sunday  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes. 
Pembroke  has  also  a  small  endowed  gramronr 
school.  On  a  high  and  rocky  eminence  W.  of  the 
town  is  the  castle,  an  octagonal  structure,  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  whicli,  on  account  both  of 
its  extent  and  beauty,  ranks  among  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  military  architecture  in 
the  principality :  it  was  built  in  the  11th  centurv, 
and  dismantled  in  1649,  after  a  brave  defence  ijy 
its  royalist  garrison.  The  keep  is  75  ft  high  to 
the  dome,  and  163  ft  in  circumference  at  its  base, 
the  mean  thickness  of  its  walls  being  14  ft  It 
consists  of  4  stories,  and  is  still  covered  in  with  a 
vaulted  stone  roof. 

About  a  m.  NW.  the  town,  and  within  St. 
Mary's  par.,  is  Paterchurch,  commonly  called 
Pembroke  or  Patcnlock,  from  the  government 
dockyard  transferred  thither  from  Milford  in 
1814.     It  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  the 
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houses  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  dock- 
yard. It  has  a  handsome  market-pUice  and  many 
good  shops,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  trades- 
men of  Pembroke.  The  dockyard  occupies  about 
88  acres  of  land,  and  is  one  of  the  fineHt  building- 
yards  in  the  kingdom,  capable  of  having  on  the 
stocks,  at  once,  a  dozen  firstrate  ships  and  several 
others  of  smaller  size.  There  is  alvo  a  dry  dock, 
fitted  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  A  number 
of  strong  fort«,  at  the  Blockhouse,  Thorn  Island, 
Dale  Point,  Hook  Point,  South  Stack  Rock,  Sco- 
verton,  and  Bulwell,  defend  the  dockyard,  and 
Kcveral  men-of-war  are  constantly  stationed  here. 
I'embroke  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  as  a  depot 
for  the  neighbouring  district.  Coal  ia  brought 
from  a  distance  of  alx)ut  6  m.  eastward,  and  bitu- 
minous coal  from  Swansea,  Llanelly,  Newport, 
ond  the  S.  coast  in  geneiaL  The  articles  of 
export  axe  confined  to  cattle,  com,  and  batter; 
the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption.  The  borough  of  Pembroke  was  in- 
corporated in  the  10  Henry  II. ;  and  is  divided 
into  two  wards,  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and 
18  councillors.  It  has  likewise  a  commission  of 
the  peace  under  a  recorder.  Pembroke  returns 
1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  in  connection  with  Tenby, 
Wiston  and  Milford.  Kegistered  electors  of  the 
united  bors.  1610  in  1865.  The  electoral  lunits 
of  the  bor.  were  left  untouched  by  the  Boundary 
Act^  It  is  also  one  of  the  polling  places  at 
elections  for  the  co.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs, 
April  12,  Trinity  Monday,  July  16,  Oct.  10,  and 
Nov.  30. 

PENKRIDGE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  E.  div.,  hund.  Cuttlestone, 
on  the  Penk  (a  tributary  of  the  Trent),  5  m.  S. 
Stafford.  Area  of  township,  14,500  acres.  Pop. 
2,510  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  very  ancient, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Pennocrucium  of 
the  Romans.  The  church,  formerly  cellmate,  is 
a  large  building,  in  the  early  English  style,  with 
a  square  tower :  the  living  is  a  curac>'  in  the  ^ft 
of  Lord  Lyttclton,  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptists  have  likewise  their  respective  places 
of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  There 
is  also  a  charity  school^  in  which  12  boys  and 
8  girls  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  instructed ;  and 
a  national  school,  established  in  1816,  furnishes 
instruction  to  about  200  children  of  both  sexes, 
petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here,  and 
Pciikridge  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections 
for  the  S.  div.  of  the  co.  It  is  also  the  chief  place 
of  a  poor-law  union^  comprising  21  pars.  Market 
disused ;  fairs,  April  80,  and  first  Monday  in  Sept., 
a  very  large  horse  fair. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  hirgest  and 
most  important  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
between  hit.  89°  40'  and  AKP  N.,  and  long.  749  40' 
and  80°  40'  W.;  having  NW.  Lake  Erie,  upon 
which  it  has  a  coast-line  of  50  m. ;  N.  and  NE. 
the  state  of  New  York ;  E.  New  Jersev ;  S.  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia ;  and  W.  Ohio.  It 
is  separated  from  N.  Jersey  by  the  Delaware 
River  and  the  u|)per  part  of  Delaware  Bay,  which 
also  unites  it  with  the  Atlantic  LengtJi,  E.  to 
W.,  800  ra. ;  average  breadth  nearly  150  m. ;  area, 
46,010  sq.m.  Pop.  2,906,115  in  1860.  The  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  occupy  all  the  central  part  of 
this  state,  xjovering,  with  their  ramifications,  more 
than  half  its  area.  The  W.  and  E.  parts  are 
comparatively  level,  the  W.  plain  being  by  far 
the  larger f  and  watered  b^  the  All^banv  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  as  the  E.  is  by  the 
Delaware  and  its  affluents  the  SchuyUdU,  Lehigh, 
&c.  The  centre  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  the 
6tts<quehannah.  This  river,  the  largest  of  those 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  in  the  U.  States,  rises  in 
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Oswpgo  Lake   (New  York),  near  the  sources  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  runs,  with  a  rery  tortuous 
course,  generally  southward,  tiU  it  falls  into  the 
bottom  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  lat.  39^  50'  N.,  long. 
76°  \V.,  after  an  entire  course  of  at  least  5<J0  m. 
It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  but  its  channel 
is  so  much  interrupted  that  it  is  but  litUe  avail- 
able for  navigation.    Most  of  the  other  rivens  in 
the  state  are  obstructed.    The  soil  in  the  E.  i^ 
partly  light  and  sandy,  but  in  the  interior  plains 
and  valleys  it  is  a  deep  rich  loam;  there  are  few 
absolutely  sterile  tracts,  and,  in  general,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  Union. 
The  climate  is  changeable,  «though,  upon  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  tem[ieratc  m 
the  U.  States.  The  season  of  frost  and  snow  seldom 
exceeds  three  months,  the  winter  commencing 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  December,  and  termi- 
nating from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March.    The 
heat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppressive,  except  in 
low  situations.    Near  the  sear-coast  the  tempera- 
ture of  winter  is  severe,  varying  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February  from  14<*  to  28°  Fah.    The 
elevated  parts  are  healthy,  but  the  climate  there 
is  a  compound  of  most  others.  Pennsylvania  yieltls 
all  the  fruits  and  products  of  Uie  X.  and  middle 
parts  of  the  Ufiion,  and  is  better  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  and  grape  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  other  states.     Most  of  the  finer 
fruits  of  temperate  climates  are  raised  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  the  cider  is  particulariy 
excellent.    Almost  every  variety  of  gtain  is  raised* 
but  wheat  is  the   staple,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
emphatically  a  wheat-growing  country.      Most 
branches  of  agriculture  are  in  a  comparatively  ad- 
vanced state.    Horses  and  cattle,  especlAlly  the 
former,  are  particularlv  good ;  and  this  is,  next  to 
N.  Yoric,  the  principal  wool-growing  state  of  the 
Union.   It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  mineral  wealth, 
possessing  vast  quantities  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 
Anthracite  coal  is  found  E.  of  the  AUeghanics  in 
fields  extending  altogether  over  a  vast  area ;  and, 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  still  more  valuable 
produce  has  been  discovered  in  mineral  oil,  or 
petroleum,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  now 
exported.     Though  the  methods  bv  which  it  is 
professed  to  discover  oil  in  Western  I'ennsyh'ania 
are  almost  endless,  from  the  divining  rod  even  to 
charms  and  oil-smellers,  yet  the  modns  openmdi, 
when  once  the  site  is  determined  on,  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  cases.    Over  the  spot  chosen  a  timber 
framework  is  erected  about  10  ft.  square  by  40  ft. 
high,  and  strongly  bolted  together.     A  grooved 
wheel  or  pulley  hangs  at  the  top,  and  a  windlass 
and  crank  are  at  the  base.    A  few  feet  from  the 
derrick  a  small  steam  engine  is  stationed  and  co- 
vered with  a  rough  boanl  shanty.    A  pitman-rod 
connects  the  crank  of  the  engine  with  one  end  of 
a  large  wooden  '  engine-bob,'  as  it  is  called  in  some 
of  our  mining  districts,  placed  midvray  between 
the  engine  and  derrick,  the  beam  being  pivoted  on 
its  centre  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground.    A  rope, 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam  nearest  the  der- 
rick, passes  over  the  pulley  already  mentioned, 
and  terminates  over  the  intended  hole.    A  cast- 
iron  pipe,  from  4 1  in.  to  5  in.  diameter,  is  driven 
into  the  surface  ground,  length  following  Imgth 
until  the  rock  is  reached.    The  earth  havtog  been 
removed  from  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  the  actual 

Srocess  of  boring  or  drilling  is  commenced.  Two 
nge  Hides  of  iron,  called  'jars,'  are  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  rope.  A  long  and  heavy  iroa  piK 
is  fixed  to  the  lower  link,  and  in  the  end  of  this  is 
screwed  the  drill,  or  punch,  a  chisel-ahapM  piece 
of  hardened  steel  about  8  in.  in  diameter  and  2  tt, 
to  8  fl.  long.  When  all  is  read^,  the  drill  and  its 
heavy  attachments  are  lowered  into  the  tube,  and 
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the  engine  is  set  in  motion.  With  every  elevation 
of  the  end  of  the  beam  the  drill  strikes  the  rock, 
the  heavy-  links  of  the  Mars'  sliding  into  each 
other,  and  preventing  a  jerldng  strain  on  the  rope. 
The  rock  as  it  is  pounded  mixes  in  a  pulverised 
condition  with  the  water  constantly  dropping  into 
the  hole,  and  after  a  short  time  the  drill  is  hoisted 
out,  and  the  '  sand-pump'  dropped  into  the  hole. 
This  is  a  copper  tube  about  5  ft.  long,  and  smaller 
than  the  drill,  having  a  valve  in  the  lower  end 
opening  inwards,  which,  when  the  tube  is  dropped 
into  the  hole,  the  slimy  fluid  enters,  and  is  hoisted 
out.  As  the  drill  is  chisel-shaped,  the  hole  made 
by  it  would  not  be  round,  so  a  contrivance  is  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  secure  that  end,  which  is  ac- 
complished in  part  by  the  borer,  who  sits  on  a  seat 
above  the  hole  holding  a  handle  fixed  to  the  rope, 
and  giving  the  latter  a  half  twist  at  every  blow. 
When  the  drilling  is  accomplished,  another  tool, 
called  a  'reamer,'  is  inserted,  whicli  makes  the 
hole  round  and  moderately  smooth.  When  the 
hole  gets  down  to  the  point  where  the  first  reliable 
indications  of  oil  are  reached,  the  contents  of  the 
sand-pumps  are  carefully  examined.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  geolc^ical  formation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  r^ion  are  three  strata  of  sand- 
stone, with  intervening  strata  of  soapstone  and 
shale.  Indications  of  oil  are  found  in  the  first  and 
second  sandstone,  but  the  principal  deposit  is  found 
in  the  third  layer,  at  depths  varj'ing  from  300  ft. 
to  800  ft.  Should  no  oil  be  found  in  the  third 
sandstone,  the  attempt  is  abandoned. 

The  well  having  been  bored  to  the  required  depth, 
it  is  tubed  by  an  iron  pipe,  with  a  valve  at  the 
lower  end  being  run  down  the  whole  depth  of  the 
hole,  the  necessary  length  being  obtained  by  screw- 
ing the  joints  together.  As  soon  as  tuBed,  and 
sometimes  before,  the  oil  and  gas,  should  it  be  a 
'  flowing  well,'  rush  out  with  great  force  and  con- 
siderable noise.  A  pipe  is  connected  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  oil  is  conducted 
into  an  immense  vat  holding  from  500  to  1,200 
barrels.  The  gas  escapes  into  the  air.  If  the  oil 
should  not  flow,  a  pump-box,  with  a  sucker-rod  of 
wood,  is  inserted  in  the  tube,  and  connected  with 
the  *  beam '  of  the  engine.  In  many  instances  oil, 
gas,  and  water  are  all  pumped  up  together,  and 
are  separated  by  a  simple  contrivance.  The  min- 
cled  lluids  and  gas  arc  pumped  into  a  small  barrel. 
The  oil  and  water  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
and  run  off  by  a  pipe  near  the  bottom  into  the 
large  vat,  where  another  separation  takes  place, 
the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  water  causing  it 
to  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  gas  escapes  by  a  small 
pipe  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  is  conducted  into 
the  furnace  of  the  engine,  where  it  bums  with  a 
tierce  and  steady  flame,  frequently  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  other  fucL 

Bituminous  coal  is  found  nearly  evcr}'where  W. 
of  the  mountains,  and  large  quantities  are  con- 
sumed at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  in  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron.  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs  to  the 
amount  of  about  1 ,200,000  bushels  a  vear.  Marble, 
limestone,  copper,  and  zinc  are  also  met  with. 
Manufactures  are  both  various  and  extensive. 
Pittsburg,  in  the  W.  part  of  this  state,  on  the 
Ohio,  is  the  Birmingham  of  the  Union;  besides 
ironmongery  of  every  description,  including  steam- 
engines  and  machinery,  cutlery,  nails,  and  stoves, 
it  has  numerous  other  manufactures.  Cotton  stuffs 
and  yam  are  extensively  produced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  ranks  next  to  Massachusetts,  as  a 
manufacturing  state.  The  principal  foreign  trade 
of  the  state  centres  in  Philadelphia;  but  it  is 
partly  also  carried  on  through  New  York,  Balti- 
more, and  New  Orleans,  so  tnat  its  total  amount 
cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 


Pennsylvania  has  a  very  extensive  system  of 
internal  communication  by  roads,  railways,  and 
canals.  The  New  York  and  Kric,  with  its  pro- 
longation, the  Athmtic  and  Great  Western  railway, 
cross  the  state  in  its  whole  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  a  dense  network  of  other  lines  extends 
in  all  directions.  The  so-called  '  oil  regions'  are 
served  by  a  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  railway,  and  the  immense  quantities  of 
petroleum  exportccl  from  this  district  give  rise  to 
a  vast  traffic,  lliere  are  also  numerous  canals,  in 
part  constructed  by  private  companies,  and  in  part 
by  the  state  government.  The  grand  canal  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of 
895  m.,  connects  the  Delaware  wirh  the  Ohio,  and 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Erie  canal  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  It  has,  with  its  various 
branches,  an  aggregate  length  of  590  m.,  and  has 
besides  two  railroads  connected  with  it,  one  82 
m.  in  length,  extending  from  Philadelphia  to  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  other,  36  m.  in  extent,  crossing 
the  Alleghanies,  and  uniting  the  E.  and  W.  divi- 
sions of  the  canal.  All  these  works  belong  to  the 
state,  the  total  expense  of  their  completion  having 
been  nearly  4,000,000/.  sterling.     The  principal 

frivate  imdertakings  are  the  Schuylkill  canal  from 
'hiladelphia  to  l*ort  Carbon,  108  m.  in  length, 
with  129  locks,  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  2,500,000 
dolls. ;  and  the  Lackawaxcn  canal,  25  m.  in  length, 
with  which  a  railroad  is  connected,  the  total  cost 
of  both  having  been  2,000,000  dolls.  The  coal 
districts  are  traversed  by  upwards  of  200  m.  of 
railroads. 

By  the  constitution  as  amended  in  1838,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly, 
con»isting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  mems.  of  the  latter,  of  whom  there  are 
100,  are  chosen  annually  in  each  co.  by  aU  the 
white  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  re- 
sided for  a  year  in  the  state,  and  for  10  days  im- 
mediately previous  to  election  in  the  co.  for  which 
they  offer  to  vote,  and  who  have  within  2  years 
poid  a  state  or  county  tax.  The  senators,  of  whom 
there  are  33,  are  chosen  for  3  years,  one-third  being 
elected  annually  at  the  time  of  the  election  for 
representatives.  The  general  assembly  meets 
every  year  in  January.  The  supreme  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  holds  office  fr»r 
3  years.  Judges  are  ap{x)inted  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  terms  varying 
from  5  to  15  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  10 
judicial  districts ;  llarrisburg  is  the  legislative  cap., 
but  Philadelphia  the  chief  city.  The  other  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  are  Lancaster,  Pittsburg, 
and  Reading.  The  state  militia  consists  of  all  free 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  between  18  and 
45.  Pennsylvania  has  a  university  and  13  col- 
leges, with  numerous  academies,  female  semi- 
naries, and  common  schools.  Total  public  revenue, 
6,503,327  dolls,  in  1863.  The  public  debt  amounted 
to  39,495,840  dolls,  on  the  30th  November,  1803, 
and  the  interest  of  the  debt,  in  1863,  was  2,0p7,377 
dollars. 

The  pop.  of  this  state  is  very  mixed,  including 
a  ^reat  number  of  Germans,  whose  ancestors  were 
onginaDy  attracted  thither  by  the  broad  principles 
of  toleration  laid  down  by  Penn.  Religious  creeds 
are  no  less  various ;  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Lu- 
therans, Baptists,  German  Reformed,  and  Friends 
are,  however,  the  prevailing  sects. 

Previously  to  its  conquest  by  the  English,  in 
1664,  this  territory  had  been  colonised  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  Swedes.  It  was  granted  by  charter 
to  William  Penn,  in  1680,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  him  in  the  following  yeac,  and  continued  after- 
wards a  proprietary  government.  Pennsylvania 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution:  the 
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declaration  of  independence  was  drawn  up  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

P£NRITH,  a  xnaiket  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cumberland,  ward  Leath,  in  a  valley  watered 
by  the  Eamont  and  Lowther,  which  unite  their 
Btreams  about  1  m.  below  the  town,  17  m.  SSE. 
Carlisle,  and  48  m.  N.  Lancaster,  and  282  m.  NWN. 
Ijondon,  by  London  and  North  Western  railway. 
Pop.  7,189  in  1861.  The  town,  which  mostly  con- 
sists of  a  principal  street  along  the  line  of  road 
from  Kendal  to  Carlisle,  is  clean  and  neat,  built 
chiefly  of  red  fteestone,  much  improved  of  late 
years.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  struc- 
ture, nearly  rebuilt  in  the  b^nninf^  of  last  century : 
on  its  walu  are  many  curious  old  mscriptions,  and 
in  the  churchyard  is  a  rude  monument  called  the 
Giant's  Tomb,  consisting  of  2  stone  pillars,  10  ft. 
high  and  18  ft.  apart.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  the  Secession  church  of  Scotland,  have  also 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  with  attached 
Sunday  schools.  A  finee  school  was  founded  here 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  are  several  charity 
schools.  On  an  eminence  W.  of  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  Penrith  Castle,  a  square  structure  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  fosse  and  rampart :  it  is  sup- 
E)8ed  to  have  been  built  during  the  wars  of  the 
oses,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Northwaid  is  an  excellent  enclosed 
racecourse,  on  which  races  take  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  The  inhabs.  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  linen-weaving ;  but  the 
town  has  auo  a  considerable  retail  trade,  and  large 
maricets.  Its  situation,  too,  on  the  great  road  to 
the  W.  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lakes,  occasions  a  large  influx  of  visitorB. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  a 
county  court  is  established  in  the  town.  Penrith 
is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the 
E.  division  of  the  co.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday:  fairs,  April  25th  and  26th,  Sept  27th, 
and  Nov.  11th,  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Penrith  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
often  suffered  in  the  border  wars.  There  are  some 
interesting  objects  in  its  '\Hcinity,  among  which 
may  be  spedned  Lowther  Castle,  a  magnificent 
modem  structure,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale; with  Brougham  Hall,  Eden  Hall,  Grey- 
stoke  and  Dacre  Castles,  the  Giant's  Cave,  King 
Arthur's  Kound  Table,  and  other  British  antiquities 
scattered  over  the  district. 

PENRYN,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  township  oi  England,  par.  of  St.  Gluvias,  co. 
Cornwall,  and  E.  div.  hund.  Kerrier,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  running 
into  Falmouth  harbour,  1^  m.  NW.  Falmouth  (of 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb),  and  78  m. 
SW.  Exeter.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor.  8,647  in  1861, 
and  of  par.  bor.  (which  includes  the  neighbouring 
bor.  of  Falmouth),  14,485.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  wide  street,  crossed  by  three  or 
four  others  of  inferior  size,  its  principal  buildings 
being  the  town-hall  (with  a  small  attached  gaol) 
and  a  custom-  bouse.  The  church  is  a  large  plain 
building :  the  living  is  a  curacy  subordinate  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Gluvias,  the  church  of  which  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have,  also,  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship,  and  there  are  three 
Sunday  schools.  The  principal  and  almost  only 
export  is  the  granite  which  is  quarried  on  the 
moors  a  few  miles  firom  the  town,  and  this  trade 
has  of  late  been  on  the  decline. 

The  bor.  of  Pennrn  was  incorporated  in  18th 
James  I.  Its  mun.  boundaries  were  considerablv 
enlarged  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  under  which 
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its  corporate  officers  consist  of  a  mayor,  3  otk«r 
aldermoi,  and  12  councillors.  Penrvn  has  leiit 
two  mems.  to.  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  <>! 
James  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Ke< 
form  Act  having  been  in  freeholders,  readout 
leaseholders  for  99  years,  and  honseholdoa,  &n«f 
a  residence  of  six  months.  The  Boundaxy  Act 
enlarged  the  electoral  limits  of  the  paiL  borl  ko  sa 
to  include  with  the  old  bor.  the  entire  pir.  of 
Falmouth,  with  portions  of  the  pars,  of  St  GIq- 
vias  and  Budock.  Bettered  electois,  881  in 
1865.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Fain,  Mav  12,  July  7,  and  Dec.  21. 

PENZA,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
between  520  48^  and  5(P  N.  lat.,  and  42<>  26'  scd 
4€9  41'  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  govemment  <£ 
Nijnii-Novgoroo,  E.  Simbink,  S.  SaratofT.  and  W. 
TambofT:  area,  14,850  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,8«^S^  ia 
1858.  Surface,  flat  or  feebly  undulating;  soil 
extremely  fertile;  climate,  nuld.  Rivers  nome- 
rous,  but  except  the  Sura  and  the  Mokcba,  af- 
fluents of  the  Wolga,  the  others  are  erf*  littk 
importance.  Produce  of  the  com  crcms  estimated 
at  from  9,000,000  to  10,000,000  cbetweru.  tif 
which  large  quantities  are  exported.  Consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
sheep,  and  horses,  particularly  the  latter.  FaR»u- 
very  extensive  and  valuable.  There  are  valuable 
iron  mines  near  Troitzk,  and  in  scone  parts  then 
are  quarries  of  mill-stones.  Large  quantitif?  t>f 
coarse  linen  and  wooUen  stuflSs  are  prepared  in 
the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  and  there  are 
besides  several  considerable  doth  mannfactc4i«s, 
with  tan-woxks,  soap-works,  glan-wocks,  and  inni- 
foundries. 

Pemza,  the  c^  of  the  above  government,  on 
its  SE.  frontier,  near  the  Sura;  Ut,  MP  U'X. 
long.  450  88'  E.  Pop.  25,182  in  1868.  Meet  *^ 
the  houses  and  government  offices  are  of  wood; 
but  the  cathedral,  a  huge  building,  and  some  d 
the  churches  are  oif  stone.  Tanning  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  soap  are  extensively  caixied  00,  sad 
it  has  a  considerable  commerce. 

PENZANCE,  a  mun.  bor.,  sea-port,  market 
town,  and  township  of  England,  par.  Madna. 
near  the  W.  extremity  of  co.  Coomwall,  and  on 
the  NW.  side  of  Mount's  Bav,  7  m.  E.  bv  X. 
Land's  End,  96  m.  WSW.  Exeter,  and  3^  in. 
WSW.  London  by  Great  Western  and  Corawall 
railway.  Pop.  9,414  in  1861.  The  town  coos^t^ 
chiefly  of  four  streets,  meeting  at  right  angk?  m 
the  market-place;  they  are  all  badly  paved, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  lined  with  mesan-lookinr; 
houses.     A    handsome    town-hall,    chnrehf  and 

E laces  of  worship  belong^ing  to  Methodists,  Vkt5- 
yterians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  tu 
chief  public  buildings.  It  has  a  firee  school,  thn-e 
Sunday  schools,  a  dispensary,  a  natural  hietmy 
society,  and  other  societies,  as  well  as  the  Tax- 
able museum,  belonging  to  the  geolofcical  tocktj 
of  Cornwall,  wliich  has  its  head-quartera  ia  tLis 
tovm.  Penzance  is  the  market  town  of  ao  ex- 
tensive district,  and  the  port  ttom  which  tk« 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  mines  and  flsherit^ 
IS  exported  in  comddenble  quantitiea.  Tin  ami 
copper  are  extensively  wrought  in  the  vicioitr. 
and  the  fishery  of  pilchards  is  carried  on  «iib 
great  activity.  The  gross  customs'  duties  receivfd 
at  this  port,  in  1868,  amounted  to  12,1 502.  Tbe 
harbour  is  not  suitable,  except  for  the  amsS<r 
class  of  vessels,  its  depth  at  high  water  fpnsis^ 
being  only  13  ft^  and  at  neaps  onlv  9  ft    Tbe 

f>ier  is  upwards  of  600  ft.  in  lenfftL,  havii^  s 
ighthouse  at  its  extremity.  On  the  1st  of  Jss. 
1864,  there  belonged  to  the  piort  18  sailing  ves- 
sels under  50,  and  78  above  60  tons,  besides  tiro 
steamers  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  216  tco^ 
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The  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  as 
well  as  beauty  of  the  surrounding  district,  render 
it  a  desirable  residence  for  invalids,  many  of 
whom  are  settled  here,  and  for  whose  accom- 
modation baths,  libraries,  and  boarding-houses 
have  been  established.  The  scenery  of  Mount's 
Bay  is  extremely  fine,  and  on  its  N£.  side  is 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  rock  of  conical  form, 
having  a  base  of  nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  and 
gradually  diminishing  to  the  summit,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  chapel,  its  tower  being  250  (L 
above  low-water  mark. 

The  bor.  of  Penzance  was  incorporated  in  the 
12  James  I.,  when  it  was  also  made  one  of  the 
coinage-towns  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  The 
Blunidpal  Reform  Act  considerably  enlaiged  its 
limits ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  divided  into 
2  wards,  its  municipal  officers  being  a  mayor,  5 
aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  has  a  commis- 
sion ot  the  peace,  under  a  recorder,  and  a  county 
court.  Petty  sessions  for  the  W.  division  of  the 
hund.  are  held  here,  and  Penzance  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  at  elections  for  the  W.  division  of 
Cornwall.  Among  other  distinguished  citizens, 
Penzance  has  to  boast  of  Sir  Humphxy  Davy,  bom 
here  on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.  He  also  re- 
ceived his  early  education,  and  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  surgeon  in  the  town.  Markets  on 
Thnrsoay  and  Saturday;  laige  fairs.  Thursday 
before  Advent,  and  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
for  cattle  and  farming  produce. 

PERIGUEUX  (an.  Vemtma),  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Dordogne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Isle, 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  68  m.  £NE. 
Bordeaux,  on  the  railw^  ih>m  Paris  to  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  19,140  in  1861.  Pchigueux  consists  of  the 
city  proper  and  Puy-St.-Front,  which,  previously 
to  1240,  formed  a  separate  town,  but  was  then  in- 
cluded within  the  walls.  The  old  ramparts  are 
now  laid  out  in  public  walks,  which  cive  P^rigueux 
a  prepossessing  appearance  from  without ;  out  in 
the  old  city  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  rendered 
gloomy  bv  the  laige,  lofty,  and  antique  buildings 
with  which  they  are  bordered.  The  quarter  termeid 
the  New  Town  is,  however,  much  more  pleasant, 
and  PcMgueux  has  the  advantage  of  many  planted 
promenades,  including  the  Cour»  de  Fourm^,  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  Umn,  and  an  elegant  public 
garden  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  a  wealUiy  citizen. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Front  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  France,  if  not  in  Christen- 
dom. It  appears  to  have  been  founded  towards 
the  end  of  the  4  th  century,  and  restored  about  the 
beginning  of  the  6th ;  and  portions  of  the  edifice 
are  stiU  supposed  to  date  from  these  remote  epochs. 
Its  architecture  is  partly  Roman  and  partly  Gothic, 
and,  though  it  have  little  el^ance  to  boast  of,  it 
is  aitogetner  a  bold  and  majestic  structure.  A 
church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
having  a  remarkable  piece  of  carving;  the  pre- 
fecture, town-hall,  hospital,  barracks,  and  a  hand- 
some theatre  are  the  other  principal  buildings. 
Pdrigneux  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  tribunals 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has 
a  communal  college,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  a  public  libraiv  of  16,000  vols., 
with  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen,  hosiery,  and 
liqueurs,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  poultry, 
game,  and  paie^-ia'Perigord,  Its  hog  market 
is  considered  the  largest  in  France. 

Here  are  several  Roman  antiquities,  including 
the  remains  of  a  more  extensive  amphitheatre 
than  that  of  Nimes.  The  town  continued  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  En^^Ush,  and  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Calvinists  during  the  religious  wars. 

PERM,  an  extensive  gov.  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, extending  from  the  5€th  to  the  62d  deg.  of 
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lat,  and  from  52^  to  64  deg.  E.  long.,  having  W. 
the  gov.  of  Viatka,  and  E.  that  of  Tobolsk.  It  is 
divided  by  the  Oural  chain  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, the  larger,  or  that  on  the  W.  side,  being  in 
Europe,  and  the  smaller,  or  that  on  the  K.  side,  in 
Asia.  Area,  58,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,046,572  in  1858. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  surrace  is  covered  with 
dense  forests.  The  W.  side  of  the  government  is 
traversed  bythe  Kama,  one  of  the  principal  afiln- 
enta  of  the  Wolga :  the  rivers  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Oural  mountains  fall  into  the  Obi.  The  climat« 
is  very  severe,  and  the  soil  beyond  the  60th  deg. 
of  lat  is  hardiv  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
mines  in  the  Oural  mountains  furnish  employ- 
ment to  about  100,000  workpeople,  and  yield  largo 
Quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt. 
*he  com  produced  in  the  government  is  insufii- 
cient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabs, 

Perm,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Kama,  at  the  junction  of  this  river 
with  the  Jaguschikha.  Pop.  18,185  in  1858.  Tlie 
town  is  built  entirelv  of  W(x>d,  and  is  the  seat  of 
an  arehbLshopric,  and  has  several  public  estabUsh- 
mentSb  The  inhaba.  are  principally  employed  in 
smelting  the  iron,  copper,  and  other  products,  of  the 
adjacent  mines. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a  dty  and  sea-port  of  Brazil, 
inferior  only  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Bahia  in  commer- 
cial importance,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Capabaribe,  210  m. 
N£.  Bahia.  Pop.  65,255  in  1862.  The  city  con- 
sists of  the  separate  towns  of  Olinda,  Recife,  Boa- 
Vista,  and  St  Antonio ;  the  first  of  which  is  on 
the  mainland,  and  the  others  lie  S.  from  it  on  a 
succession  of  low  sandy  banks,  separated  by  salt- 
water creeks  and  difierent  aims  of  the  river,  but 
connected  with  each  other  by  two  bridges.  Recife, 
or  Pemambuco  Proper,  the  most  southerly,  about 
4  m.  SW.  Olinda,  is  defended  by  the  principal  forts, 
and  comprises  the  dockyard  and  the  laiger  mer- 
chants' warehouses.  Most  of  its  streets  are  narrow ; 
ita  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  sometimes  from 
three  to  five  stories  in  height,  but  usually  less 
lofty.  Several  churches,  the  port  admiral's  resi- 
dence, and  the  custom-house  are  among  its  most 
conspicuous  public  buildings.  St.  Antonio,  the 
residence  of  the  greater  number  of  the  provincial 
authorities,  has  broad  streets  and  Ujfs^  houses,  the 
ground-floon  of  which  are  appropriated  to  shops, 
warehouses,  and  slables.  In  St.  Antonio  are  tno 
governor's  palace,  formerly  the  Jesuit's  convent ; 
the  treasury,  town-hall,  prison,  barracks,  several 
convents  and  churches  handsomely  decorated 
within,  and  several  good  squares ;  and  it  has  a 
gay  and  lively  appearance.  A  long  embankment 
connects  this  town  with  the  main  land.  Boa- 
Vista  Lb  extensive,  but  irregularly  laid  out ;  it  has 
one  handsome  street,  and  comprises  the  residences 
of  manv  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  city,  sur- 
rounded with  gvdens,  various  churches  an^  con- 
vents. Olinda  is  beautifully  situated  on  small 
hills,  the  sides  of  which  are  alternately  either 
broken  down  abruptly,  or  covered  with  a  most 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation;  amid  which  the 
white  cathedral,  the  convents  and  churches,  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  numerous  villas,  have  a  most 
picturesque  effect.  But  Olinda  is  in  a  state  of 
decay,  having  been  deserted  by  many  of  its  pop. 
for  Kecife  and  the  other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  harbour  of  Pemambuco  is  defended  from 
the  swell  of  the  ocean  by  an  extensive  reef  (re- 
eift) ;  which  continues  along  the  whole  coast 
from  Maranham,  at  a  variable  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  has  numberless  breaks,  through  which 
ships  approach  the  land.  The  reef,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  coral,  is  scarcely  16  ft  broad  at  top ;  it 
slopes  off  more  rapidly  than  the  Plymouth  break- 
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water,  to  a  great  depth  on  the  outside,  and  is  per- 
pendicular within  to  many  fathoms.  This  natu- 
ral breakwater  forms  the  harbour;  for  though,  at 
high  water,  the  waves  beat  over  it,  they  strike 
the  quays  and  buildings  of  the  town  with  dimi- 
nished force.  Along  the  sandy  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Olinda  and  Boa- Vista,  however,  which  is 
uncovered  by  the  reef,  the  surf  is  very  violent. 
The  harbour  consists  of  two  parts:  the  Poco, 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  400  tons  and  up- 
wards, entered  across  a  bar  on  which  there  are 
fnim  17  fL  to  30  ft.  water;  and  the  I^Iosqueiras, 
much  better  protected  than  the  former,  but  on  the 
bar  of  whicli  there  are  but  7  ft.  water  at  ebb  tide. 
The  harbour  b  defended  by  several  strong  mili- 
tary works,  the  principal  bang  the  stone  forts  of 
Do  Buraco  and  Do  Brum ;  and  has  at  its  entrance 
a  lighthouse  with  a  revolving  light.  The  exports 
consist  principally  of  cotton  to  the  extent  of  from 
20,000  to  25,000  bags  a  year ;  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  from  50,000  to  G0,000  tons  ;  and  hides  and  dye- 
woods.  At  an  average,  the  value  of  the  exports 
may  amount  to  from  1,200,000/.  to  1,400,000/1  a 
year.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which 
entered  the  port  in  the  year  l»G2-68  were  as  fol- 
lows, accordmg  to  British  consular  returns :— > 


FUgi 

No.  of 
Vc«hU 

Tou 

British  .... 
United  States .    . 
Argentine  .    .    . 
Aus^trian    .    .    . 
Boliariivn  .... 
Brazilian   •    •    . 
Danish  .    •    •    . 
French  .... 
Hambiirgnese     . 
Hanoverian    .    . 
Spanish.    •    •    • 
Dutch    .... 
Italian  .... 
Lubeck  .... 
Norwegian     •    . 
Uruguayan     .    . 
Portuguese     .    . 
Swedish      .    .    . 

Total    .    •    . 

167 

37 

3 

8 

1 

8 

7 

49 

10 

8 

40 
8 
6 
1 
8 
1 
55 
« 

69,953 

10,086 

560 

939 

349 

640 

1,254 

85,367 

1,761 

519 

7,029 

1,309 

1,091 

301 

1,007 

1.13 

13,624 

1,400 

402 

147,221 

Great  complaints  are  made  by  shipowners  and 
captains  of  the  exorbitant  chai^  to  which  all 
vessels  are  subject  at  the  port  of  Pemambuco. 
According  to  a  report  of  the  British  consul  (in 
*  Commercial  Reports'  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  between  July  Ist  and  Dec  81, 1864),  *  many 
commanders  leave  this  port  with  a  determination, 
loudly  expressed,  of  never  returning  to  it  if  they 
can  possibly  help  it.' 

There  is  an  important  line  of  railway  from  Per- 
nambuco  into  the  interior.  The  railway,  opened 
Nov.  30,  1862,  is  a  single  liiie,  commencing  at 
Kecife,  and  terminating  at  a  spot  near  the  river 
Una.  It  is  77^  Eng.  m.  in  extent,  and  is  the  first 
portion  of  a  projected  line  about  400  m.  in  length 
to  a  spot  above  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affbngo,  on  the 
river  Sao  Francisco.  The  railway  now  open  was 
constructed  chiefly  by  English  shareholders. 

PERNAU,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Russia, 
gov.  Livonia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pemau  with 
the  N.  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Pop.  6,800  in 
1858.  Pemau  comprises  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
and  two  suburbs ;  and  has  three  churches,  and  & 
J^tin  school.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  the  smaller 
class  of  vessels ;  those  of  larger  burden  having  to 
load  and  unload  in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage 
is  not  very  ^ood.  It  has  a  considerable  export  trade, 
especially  m  com,  hemp  and  flax,  and  hnseed. 
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PERONNE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dvp. 
Somme,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Somme,  29  m.  £.  Iiv 
N.  Amiens.  Pop.  4,44o  in  1861.  The  town  ba« 
a  handsome  town-hall,  a  Gothic  par.  church,  in 
which  one  of  the  Merovingian  kings  is  intem-i : 
but  the  edifice  possessing  the  greatest  intcre»t  is 
its  old  castle,  in  a  tower  of  which  Charles  the 
Simple  was  confined  by  a  count  of  Vermamii»is 
and  subsequently  Louis'XI.  by  Charles  the  Boiii. 
duke  of  Buii^nindy.  The  latter  circumstaua; 
forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in 
Scott's  novel  of  *  Quentin  Durward.' 

Peronne  has  been  frequently  besieged  bv  the 
Spaniards,  but  at  most  tiroes  unsnccessfull}*.  Vlow- 
ever,  it  was  stormed  by  British  troops,  with  littli> 
loss,  about  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  At 
the  castle  of  Applincourt,  near  Peronne,  the  famou^t 
*  league'  was  concluded,  in  1576,  between  Henry 
III.  and  the  Duke  de  Guise. 

PERPIGNAN,  a  strongly  fortified  town  cf 
France,  d^p.  Pyn^ncfes-Orientalea,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Tet,  where  it  is  joined  by  tho 
Basse,  80  m.  SW.  Montpellier,  on  the  railway  ovir 
the  Pyrenees  to  Barcelona.  Pop.  23,462  in  18til. 
The  town  is  built  partly  on  a  declivity,  and  partly 
in  the  plain  beneath;  and  is  separated  by  the 
Basse  from  lea  Blanquerie$f  or  the  new  town,  and 
by  the  Tet  from  a  suburb.  Each  river  b  cros-H-'l 
by  a  bridge,  that  across  the  Tet  consisting  of 
seven  arches.  The  fortifications  of  Perpignan 
have  been  improved  considerably  since  1815 ;  an«i 
it  is  now  one  of  the  best  fortified  towns  of  Franco. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls  of  brick  and  stoR<% 
flanked  by  several  bastions,  and  encircled  by 
ditches,  beyond  which  are  numerous  outworki^ 
It  is  further  defended  by  a  citadel,  with  a  douMti 
line  of  ramparts,  besides  outwoilcs;  withit)  whirh 
are  the  barracks  and  the  castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence successively  of  the  counts  of  Rouasillon  aiui 
of  the  kincs  of  Aragon  and  Majorca.  The  town 
is  not  well  built,  though  improving.  There  are  a 
few  good  streets  and  squares,  and  some  plearant 
public  promenades ;  but  the  public  thoroughfan*8 
generallv  are  fatiguing  to  pedestrians,  from  bcin:^ 
paved  with  small  round  stones.  The  cathedral  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  255  ft  in  length  by  64  fl.  in  breadth, 
and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  boldness  of  iL$ 
nave  and  vault ;  which  last  is  sustained  without 
the  aid  of  any  columns  rising  from  the  area  of  the 
building.  Tke  old  churoh  of  St.  John,  an  editK-c 
of  the  11th  century,  and  several  other  churches; 
the  Castillet,  a  defensive  work  of  uncertain  date, 
but  similar  to  structures  erected  by  the  Moozs  iu 
Spain;  the  town-hall,  mint,  arsenal  (formerly  a 
large  convent),  theatre,  hall  of  justice,  and  prison, 
are  the  other  chief  public  buildings.  Perpignau 
is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
lurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  boards  of  artil- 
lery, engineers,  and  customs.  It  has  a  communal 
college,  a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  library 
of  13,000  vols.,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  stulfi^ 
lace,  corks,  soap,  and  playing  cards,  and  is  an  ex- 
tensive entrepot  for  tne  wines,  brandies,  liqneuRs 
wool,  silk,  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  S.  of 
Frenoe. 

PERSEPOLIS  (the  Igtaihar  of  the  anc  Per* 
sians),  a  celebrated  city  of  antiouity,  and  during  a 
considerable  period  the  cap.  or  Persia,  and  R»i> 
dence  of  its  monarchs,  prov.  Farsistan,  in  a  fine 
plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  against  which  it 
abuts,  near  the  Araxes,  or  Bundemir^  80  m.  NK. 
Shiraz ;  lat.  290  69'  30"  X.,  long.  63<»  20'  E.  Tl:e 
city  appears  to  have  covered  a  lam  siuiace; 
bricks,  rragments  of  walls,  and  rubbish  oeing  found 
widely  scattered ;  but  the  only  extant  ruins  of  any 
interest  or  importance  are  those  of  a  vast  buildingi 
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or  rather  series  of  buildings,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  palace  of  Darius,  burned  by  Alexander  the 
CJreat, 

The  ruins  occupy  the  summit  of  a  platform 
about  1,430  ft.  in  length,  802  ft.  in  width  on  the 
S.,  and  926  ft  on  the  N.  side,  an^  about  60  ft.  in 
height,  formed  by  levelling  the  summit  of  a  marble 
rock.  This  platform  is  ascended  bv  eas^  flights 
of  steps,  cut  into  the  rock  on  its  W.  side,  and, 
vfhen  entire,  consisted  of  3  fronts  or  terraces,  the 
mountain  forming  its  £.  side.  The  ruins  consist 
of  the  remains  of  vast  portals  or  gateways  (one  of 
wliich  is  formed  of  two  enonnous  sphinxes),  pillars, 
and  walls,  on  which,  but  especially  on  the  sides  of 
the  staircases,  figures  are  cut  in  bauo  relievo^  which 
arc  liigbly  interesting  as  illustrating  the  costume 
and  armour  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Some  of  the 
remaining  columns  are  60  ft,  in  height,  and  though 
their  capitals  and  form  be  very  different  from  the 
classical  model,  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
many  of  the  sculptures  are  executed  with  infinite 
spirit.  Numerous  tombs  have  been  cut  into  the 
mountain,  on  which,  as  already  stated,  the  palace 
abuts.  The  roost  curious  portion  of  the  ruins  of 
this  vast  palace  consists  of  the  inscriptions  in 
arruw-hcaded  or  cuneiform  characters,  similar  to 
those  on  tlie  bricks  of  Babylon,  found  in  great 
profusion  on  most  parts  of  the  walla.  Very  di»- 
cordant  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  and  value  of  these  characters ; 
but  Dr.  Grotefend,  who  has  b«)towed  the  greatest 
pains  on  the  subject^  has  shown  that  the  cuneiform 
marks  are  real  alphabetical  letters ;  that  every  in- 
scription is  treble  (the  first  being  in  Zend,  and  the 
others  in  different  Persian  dialects) ;  that  the  in- 
scriptions are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right  \  and 
that  all  of  them  belong  to  the  period  between 
('yrus  and  Alexander.  Ilceren  considers  that 
these  characters  are  the  *A<ravpia  ypt^iiiara  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iv.  87). 

The  history  of  Persepolis  is.  for  the  most  part, 
hidden  in  omcurity ;  but  it  seems  to  be  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  this  city  is  identical  with  the  /«- 
takhar  of  Persian  historians,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  Jem$heed 
of  Oriental  writers  (whence  the  modem  name  of  the 
ruins  TaAhti-Jenuheed).  Herodotus,  Ctosias,  and 
the  older  Greek  writers  do  not  mention  it,  and  it 
may  not  then  have  been  a  permanent  royal  resi- 
dence. The  inscriptions,  however,  show  that  it 
must,  occasionally  at  least,  have  been  visited  by 
Darius,  and  the  several  monarchs  called  Xerxes. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  this  city  was  the 
residence  of  the  unfortunato  Darius  Codomannus, 
who,  with  his  court,  fled  from  it  after  his  defeat  at 
Arbcla  or  Guagamela  (anno  331  b.c.)  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  conqueror  soon  after  took  thecity, 
and  gave  it  up  to  military  execution.  Alexander 
liiraself  set  the  palace  on  fire,  under  circumstances 
which  have  been  accuratoly  as  well  as  admirably 
depicted  in  Dryden*s  noble  ode.  But  Arrian,  a 
far  less  questionable  authority,  has  given  a  very 
different  account  of  the  matter.  He  states  that 
Alexander  destroyed  this  palace  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Parmenio,  not  in  a  drunken  frolic,  but 
in  cold  blood,  and  on  principle,  in  retaliation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Greek  temples  by  the  Per> 
sians.  (Arrian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  18.)  From  the  few 
notices  that  now  exist,  it  appears  that  Istakhar 
was  an  important  city  under  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty. In  the  7th  century  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mohammedans,  who,  having  founded  Shiraz,  made 
it.  the  capital  of  Persia ;  and  Persepolis,  long  on 
the  decline,  rapidly  sunk  to  a  stato  of  total  decay, 
l^ersepolis  has  l)een  regarded  by  some  writers  as 
identical  whh  Pasargada:;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  from  the  statement  of  Arrian  (lib.  iii. 
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cap.  18),  that  the  palace  destroyed  by  Alexander 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

PEKSERIX,  a  considerable  town  of  Turkey  in 
£urope,'pach.  Albania,  sanjiak  Scutari,  near  the 
Drin,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  72  m.  ENE. 
Scutari.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000.  Its  inhabs. 
are  principally  Amaouts,  but  partly,  also,  Mo- 
hammedans, and  partly  Christians.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  Greek  bisnop,  and  of  a  military  go- 
vernor, who  occupies  a  fort  of  no  great  importance. 
Albania  is  said  to  be  principally  supplied  with 
fire-arms  from  its  factories. 

PERSIIOKE,  a  market  town  of  England,  co. 
Worcester,  hund.  its  ovm  name,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  navigable  river  Avon,  7  m.  SE.  Worcester, 
and  112  m.  NW.  London  by  West  Midland  rail- 
way. Pop.  2,905  in  1861.  The  town,  which  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length, 
is  well  built  and  paved,  having  many  respectable 
and  a  few  handsome  houses.  The  church  of  Holy- 
cross,  formerly  attached  to  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, of  which  there  are  still  some  remains,  is 
a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower.  That  of  St.  Andrew  is  small  and  mean 
looking;  both  livings  are  in  the  patronage  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  three  Sunday 
schools  and  a  national  schooL  Some  of  the  inhabs. 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings; 
but  the  to^Ti  depends  principally  on  its  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  The 
petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here;  and 
Fershore  is  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-law  union, 
comprising  40  pars.    It  is  also  one  of  the  polling- 

5 laces  at  elections  for  the  E.  div.  of  the  co. 
larkets  on  Tuesday ;  fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  June 
26,  and  last  Tuesday  in  October. 

PERSIA,  a  celebrated  and  very  extensive 
country  of  Central  Asia,  between  the  39th  and 
26th  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  the  44th  and  62nd  deg.  of  E. 
long,  ^he  political  boundaries  of  the  country 
have  varied  at  different  times  with  the  character 
or  exploits  of  its  monarchs;  sometimes  embracing 
Armenia  and  Georgia  on  the  W.,  Rh&rezra  and 
Bokhara  on  the  N.,  and  AflTghanistan  on  the  E. ; 
and  sometimes  being  reduced  to  less  than  its 
natural  limits.  The  latter  on  the  S.  are  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  SW. 
and  W.  the  Tigris;  on  the  N.  the  Aras,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  an  indefinite  line  in  the  desert,  that 
separates  Persian  Khorasan  from  the  territories  of 
Rharezm  or  Khiva,  stretehing  from  the  Attnick, 
which  falls  into  the  Caspian,  to  about  the  36  th 
d^.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  61st  deg.  of  E.  long ;  whence 
a  waving  and  undefined  line,  drawn  southwards, 
separates  the  Persian  territories  on  the  £.  from 
those  of  Caubul  and  Affghanistan.  At  present, 
however,  the  actual  limits  of  Persia  are  much 
more  circumscribed.  The  extensive  province  of 
Beloochistan,  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  quite  in- 
dependent. The  Turkish  territories  enmrace  a 
large  portion  of  countir  to  the  E.  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  the  country  of  Tafash,  to  the  S.  of  the  Aras, 
belongs  to  the  Russians.  But  still,  even  yeith 
these  deductions,  its  area  probably  exceeds  450,000 
sq.  m.;  though,  from  the  vast  extent  of  its 
deserts,  the  badness  of  the  government,  and  the 
want  of  industry,  the  pop.  does  not  probably 
exceed  8  or  10  millions. 

Name. — The  most  ancient  name  of  this  exten- 
sive region  is  that  of  Elam.  (Genesis  x.  22.)  The 
name  of  Persia,  by  which  it  was  afterwards  known 
in  Europe,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
of  the  province  of  Fartj  or  P/iors,  which  being 
changed  by  the  Greeks  to  n*/>(rt>,  was  applie<l  by 
them  to  thewhple  country.    This  designation  has 
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not,  however,  been  adopted  in  the  East;  the  Per- 
sians, both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  having 
Btyletl  their  country  Iran.  The  countries  occa- 
sionallv  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchs  beyond 
the  G&on,  or  Oxus,  have  usually  been  called 
Anirartj  or  Touran^  that  is,  beyond  Iran*  (Ancient 
Universal  History,  v.  49,  8vo.  ed.) 

Face  of  the  Qnattry, — ^Persia  may  be  considered 
as  an  elevated  plateau,  diverafied  b^  many  clus- 
ters of  hills,  chains  of  rocky  mountams,  extensive 
plains,  and  barren  deserts,  with  two  extensive  de- 
clivities, or  lower  tracts — one  along  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  banks  of  the  Shat-el- 
Arab,  and  the  other  along  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian. The  more  southerly  portion  of  the  former 
consists  of  a  succession  of  sandy  or  gravelly  plains, 
where  water  is  so  scanty  that  vegetation  is  only 
seen  in  patches,  where  a  well  or  rivulet  enables  the 
inhabs.  to  irrigate  some  portions  of  the  soil.  This 
region  is  called  by  the  natives  IhuhtUaan  and 
GurmsiTj  that  is,  the  hot  country;  and,  according 
to  Morier,  '  dreariness,  solitude,  and  heat '  are  its 
principal  characteristics :  but  in  the  province  of 
kusifltan,  to  the  E.  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  this  low 
tract  is  comparatively  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  its  upper  portion  is  naturally  very 
productive.  The  low  country  along  the  banks  of 
the  Caspian  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  is 
covered  with  forests  and  verdure :  it  unites  on  the 
E.  with  the  desert,  which  stretches  from  the  £. 
shore  of  that  sea  to  the  Tartarian  steppes. 

The  plateau,  or  elevated  space  wnich  lies  be- 
tween these  two  lower  slopes,  and  which  rests,  as 
it  were,  on  two  great  ranges  of  mountains,  may 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  3,500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  on  this  again  chains  of  mountains 
rear  themselves  to  various  altitudes,  seldom,  how- 
ever, exceeding  7,000  or  8,000  ft,  above  the  sea, 
and  iacluding  sometimes  between  their  ranges 
valleys  of  various  dimensions,  and  sometimes 
rather  appearing  as  islands  in  the  extensive  plain. 
The  most  striking  features  of  Persia  are  its  chains 
of  rocky  mountams ;  its  long  arid  valleys  without 
rivers;  and,  above  all,  its  vast  salt  or  sandy 
deserts^ 

Jtfcnentoans.— There  are  two  great  chains  of 
mountains,  which,  while  they  support  the  plateau 
of  Persia,  on  the  N.  and  S.,  seem  to  be  the  stocks 
from  whence  all  the  minor  ranges  proceed.  The 
roost  northerly  of  these,  striking  off  from  the  Cau- 
casus, crosses  the  Kur,  to  the  W.  of  the  plains  of 
Mogam,  and  from  Ardebeel  runs  parallel  with  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Asteiabad. 
It  thence  passes  in  an  E.  direction  to  Mushed,  and, 
stretching  S.  of  Balkh  to  tiie  Hindoo  Koosh,  is 
lost  in  the  range  of  the  Himalaya,  and  that  stu- 
pendous central  knot  of  mountains  where  the 
Lugest  rivers  of  Asia  take  their  rise. 

This  immense  chain,  in  its  extent  of  more  than 
20  degs.  long.,  sends  forth  everywhere  a  number 
of  branches,  which  in  some  places  sink  into  the 
plains  or  deserts  on  the  E.  of  Persia,  and  some- 
times connect  themselves  with  other  elevations 
Of  these,  the  Sahund  mountains,  striking  off  from 
the  lake  Urumeah  in  a  NE.  direction,  spread  them- 
selves over  Azerbijan,  and  connect  more  or  less 
with  the  spurs  and  branches  of  that  extensive 
aggregation  of  mountains  in  which  the  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  Zab,  and  other  large  rivers  have  their 
sources,  and  whence  they  derive  their  supplies. 
The  range  of  the  Taurus  may  be  considered  as  a 
great  branch  from  this  central  knot,  which,  spread- 
ing out  in  all  directions,  covers  the  pachalics  of 
Diarbekir,  Erzeroom,  Bayazi,  Van,  and  Koordis- 
tan,  with  pUes  of  immense  mountains.  These 
rise  to  a  great  height  between  the  lakes  Van  and 
Urumeah,  partiouarly  to  the  W.  of  the  latt«r, 


where  the  peaks  of  Jewar  are  supposed  to  atttb 
an  altitude  of  15,000  or  16,000  ft,  above  the  sea. 
From  this  mass  a  chain  of  mountains,  varying  in 
height  and  breadth,  runs  SE.  through  Koordistan, 
bounding  at  a  distance  the  valley  of  the  Tigris, 
forming  the  high  lands  of  Louristan  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Buchtiarees,  and  giving  birth  to  the 
riven  Kerah,  Karoon,  and  AbzooL    Alter  passing 
to  the  S.  of  Shiraz,  it  trends  still  more  to  the  K., 
and  following  at  uncertain  distanoea  the  line  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  cecasioa- 
ally  almost  disappearing,  joins  the  ranges  of  Be- 
loochistan  and  Mekran,  and  finally  sinks  into  the 
deserts  of  Sinde,  or  is  lost  in  the  high  grounds 
which  divexge  from  the  mountains  of  Affghanistan. 

From  these  two  ranges  may  be  traced  ever}' 
ridcpe  or  knot  of  mountains  that  cover  Persia  as 
with  a  network  of  rocky  lines ;  though  man  v  even 
of  those  which  attain  a  great  degree  of  altitude 
appear  almost  insulated.  Among  the  loftiest  peaks 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Demawend,  50  m.  NE. 
Tehran,  from  12,000  to  13,000  ft  above  the  sea ; 
Elwund,  near  Hamadan,  nearly  as  high ;  Sahund, 
near  Maragha;  and  the  Koh-i-Zerd,  near  Ispahan. 
These  mountains  include  among  them  an  intricate 
system  of  valleys  and  plains,  differing  in  sixe  and 
productiveness  according  to  their  nature  and  cli- 
mate. Wherever  water  abounds  they  are  fertile, 
but  moisture  is  the  boon  of  which  nature  is  least 
liberal  in  Persia :  except  in  some  happy  region^;, 
even  streamlets  are  rare,  and  of  its  few  rivers 
scarcely  any  are  navigable  beyond  a  short  distance 
from  their  mouths. 

Bivers, — ^Though  the  Tigris,  being  assip;ned  as 
one  of  the  natural  boundaries  of  Persia,  can. 
scarcely  be  set  down  as  a  Persian  river,  there 
are  many  large  streams  which  descend  from  the 
Persian  mountains  to  feed  it.  Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Karoon,  supposed  to  be  the  CSkxupea 
or  EuUbvm  of  Herodotus,  the  Ulai  of  sacred  writ. 
On  the  N.  the  Anas,  or  Araxes  of  classical  writers, 
though  a  boundary  line  of  the  present  Pends, 
derives  much  of  its  waters  from  Pendan  Kooniis- 
tan ;  and  the  salt  lake  of  Urumeah  receives  from 
the  same  hills,  and  from  the  Sahund  mountaina, 
a  number  of  streams.  The  prova.  bordering  the 
Caspian  are  as  remarkable  tor  their  moisture  ss 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  for  its  aridity;  bat  their 
rivers  are  chiefly  torrents,  sometimes  fiill  and 
foaming,  at  other  times  nearly  dry.  The  Kizzi- 
lozein,  which  rises  in  Ardelan^  and,  passing  by 
Miana,  falls  into  the  Caspian  m  the  province  of 
Ghilan ;  the  Herauz,  which  flows  through  Amol ; 
and  the  Tejen,  which  passes  bv  Saree,  both  in 
Mazunderan,  are  the  laigest  The  Attruck  and 
Goori^n,  both  considerable  streams,  falling  into 
the  SE.  comer  of  the  Caspian,  are  fed  firom  Uie  N. 
face  of  the  Elbruz  of  Astxabad.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of 
the  Kazoon  and  Euphrates,  there  is  not  foond  one 
river  navigable  more  than  a  few  miles  fhxm  the 
ocean ;  and,  in  fact,  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  shores 
of  Laristan  and  Kerman,  are  mere  toraents,  almost 
dry  during  the  long  period  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  heats. 

Lakes, — In  a  country  so  arid  there  can  be  bat 
few  sheets  of  standing  water,  and  those  which  do 
exist  are  chiefly  salt.  Of  these  the  lake  Urumeah, 
or  Shakee,  in  Azerbijan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Tur- 
key, 86  m.  W.  Tabreez,  is  the  most  remarkable, 
both  for  size  and  intensity  of  saltneas.  It  is  about 
800  m.  in  circumference,  and  has  several  tslandaw 
So  saturated  is  the  water  with  the  salt  it  holds  in 
solution,  that  immense  quantities  are  depoeired, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  pavement  under  the 
shallow  water  near  the  brink,  and  ils  afaaras  are 
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covered  with  saline  efflorescence.  Its  waterSf  like 
tha»e  of  the  sea,  appear  to  be  dark  blue,  streaked 
-with  p^reen,  and  are  pelladd  in  the  hi^h^t  degree. 
The  lake  of  Bakt^an,  near  Shiraz,  is  another  of 
these  sheets  of  salt  water,  bat  on  a  smaller  scale ; 
as  is  the  lake  Zuirah,  in  Seistan.  Excepting  small 
pools  among  the  mountains,  which  are  the  well- 
heads of  streams,  there  are  no  lakes  of  any  con- 
siderable size;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  beating  of  the  surf,  by  damming  up  the 
mouths  of  streams,  has  given  birth  to  some  ex- 
tensire  lagoons. 

Deserts, — Those  which  are  the  roost  striking  of 
its  physical  features,  Persia  shares  with  a  1^^ 
portion  of  Central  Asia  and  Africa :  they  consist 
of  salt  deserts,  called  by  the  natives  JTuoeer,  and 
sandy  wastes  called  Sahra,  The  great  Deria 
Kuveer,  or  salt  sea,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  prodigious 
dimensions,  and  may  be  said  to  be  to  Persia  what 
the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  to  Africa.  It  com- 
mences on  the  N.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  moun- 
tains, in  about  the  36th  deg.  N.  lat,  and,  uniting 
with  the  desert  of  Kerman,  extends  S.  to  about 
the  30th  deg. :  on  the  other  hand,  it  extends  firom 
about  the  6l6t  to  the  60th  deg.  of  long.,  oocupjing 
all  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 
It  has  a  few  oases,  or  cultivated  spots ;  but  they 
do  not  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  its  extent  The 
cultivated  portions  of  the  country  lie  round  the 
margin,  as  it  were,  of  this  vast  desert  plateau, 
principaUy  to  the  NW.,  W.,  and  SW.,  but  partly 
also,  as  already  seen,  to  the  N.,  along  the  Caspian. 
S.  of  the  desert  is  Beloochistan,  and  £.  Affghan- 
istan. 

The  nature  of  this  desert  varies  in  different 
places.    In  some  the  surface  is  dry,  and  even  pro- 
duces a  few  saligenouA  plants ;  in  others,  it  is  co- 
vered with  a  crackling  crust  of  earth,  white  with 
saline  efflorescence.     A  considerable  portion  is 
manhy;  and,  during  winter,  the  meltmg  of  the 
snow  and  the  increase  of  the  torrents  cause  an  ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  its  lower  parts,  which, 
bein^  evaporated  in  the  hot  months,  leaves  behind 
a  salme  incrustation  in  cakes  upon  a  bed  of  mud. 
In  extensive  tracts  sand  predominates,  either  in 
the  shape  of  level  plains  or  wave-like  hillocks, 
easily  drifted  by  the  wind,  and  sometimes  so  light 
and  impalpable  as  to  be  carried  to  a  vast  distance 
by  tempests.    In  some  places  the  pUun  surface  is 
broken  by  ridges  of  bare  black  rocks.    Nothing 
can  be  more  dreary  than  these  dbmal  wastes. 
When  the  traveller  has  advanced  some  distance 
into  them,  the  boundless  expanse  around,  blasted 
with  utter  barrenness  and  hoary  with  bitter  salt, 
glistening  and  baking  in  the  ray^  of  a  fervid  sun, 
only  broken  here  and  there  by  masses  of  dark 
rock,  distorted  by  the  powerful  refraction  into  a 
thousand  wild  and  varying  forms,  impress  him 
with  a  sense  of  desolation  t^t  cannot  be  described. 
ForestaamdAppearanceofikeCovntry, — ^Although 
the  greater  purt  of  Persia  is  bare  of  vegetation, 
there  are  a  few  tracts  exempted  from  this  sterility. 
Among  these  are  the  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Masun- 
deran,  and  Asterabad,  bordering  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  strip  of  low  land  constituting  these  provinces, 
with  the  N.  face  of  the  lofty  mountains  by  which 
it  is  overhung,  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oak,  elm,  be^,  sycamore,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit 
trees,  amongst  which  the  vine  grows  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance.  The  swamps  and  back  waters 
are  bordered  with  alders  of  magnificent  size,  and 
amongst  the  underwood  is  found  abundance  of 
box,  of  a  magnitude  unknown  in  Europe.    In  the 
S.  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  including  Persian 
Koordistan,  Louristan,  and  the  Buchtiaree  moun- 
tains, is  partially  covered,  and  in  many  places 
densely,  with  forests  of  oak,  which,  however,  does 


not  attain  any  great  size ;  and  parts  of  Kuzistan 
are  overrun  with  low  Jungle,  the  haunt  of  wild 
beasts.  The  district  of  Bebahan  is  rich  in  wood ; 
and  Kinneir  praises  highly  the  beauty  of  the 
finely-wooded  vale  of  Ram-Hormuz,  in  Upper 
Kuzistan.  But  except  in  those  districts,  which 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  even  to  the  inhabited 
portions  of  the  country,  its  appearance  is  dreary 
m  the  extreme,  and  lacks  almost  every  thing  that 

fives  interest  and  beauty  to  European  landwapes. 
t  has  no  green  plains  or  grassy  slopes,  no  parks 
nor  indosures,  no  hedges  nor  woods,  no  magnifi- 
cent seats  nor  comforuble-looking  cottages,  and, 
excepting  in  spring,  even  the  portions  cultivated 
round  the  villages  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  brown,  arid  expanse  that  everywhere 
meets  and  fktignes  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The 
towns  and  villages  consist  mostly  of  mud  houses, 
partly  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  many  of  ^em 
wholly  deserted;  the  roads  are  wholly  imprac- 
ticable for  carriages,  and  unsafe  even  for  horsemen. 
SiAl  and  Oftmaie.  — >  Lime  in  various  shapes 
abounds  everywhere,  and  being  mingled  in  the 
glens  and  valleys  with  the  remains  of  decayed 
ve^tables  and  other  detritus,  forms  a  loamy  soil 
of  mexhaustible  fertility.  Indurated  clay  is  often 
found  to  mingle  with  the  calcareous  matter.  Arti- 
ficial irrigation  is  here,  almost  everywhere,  essen- 
tial to  the  raising  of  crops.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
business  of  the  Persian  agriculturist ;  and  is  well 
understood,  having  been  practised  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  Wherever,  indeed,  it  is  neglected, 
the  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

The  climate  varies  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent in  different  provinces ;  and  the  statement  of 
the  Younger  Cyrus,  that  one  extremity  of  his 
father*s  dominions  stretched  into  those  climates 
that  were  uninhabitable  through  heat,  and  the 
other  into  those  uninhabitable  through  cold,  is 
nearer  the  troth  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
summer  heats  in  the  S.  provs.  are  aunost  insup- 
portable ;  while  the  cold  of  winter  in  those  of  the 
N.  rivals  that  of  Canada  or  Russia.  In  summer, 
however,  even  in  the  N.,  the  heat  is  so  great  that 
all  who  can  leave  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
plains  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  resort  to  temporary  lodgings  or  tents  in 
the  mountains.  In  the  low  provs.  on  the  Caspian, 
the  heat,  though  great  in  summer,  is  not  so  exces- 
sive as  in  the  S.,  partly  perhaps  from  the  evapora- 
tion that  takes  place,  as  well  as  from  the  breezes 
from  the  sea :  but  the  climate  is  here  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  in  the  end  of  autumn  putrid  and 
intermittent  fevers  prevail  to  a  great  degree. 

Minerah, — The  mineral  riches  of  Persia  are 
almost  wholly  unexplored,  iron,  copper,  and  lead 
are,  however,  known  to  abound  in  all  the  g^'eat 
mountain  ranges.  The  first  is  not  largely  pro- 
duced, and  much  of  the  required  supply  is  im- 
ported from  Russia.  Copper  has  been  worked  in 
several  places,  particularly  in  Khorasan  and  Azer- 
byan ;  but  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  has 
hitherto  prevented  much  progress  being  made  in 
such  undertakings.  Of  late,  however,  an  enter- 
prising native,  whose  mind  has  been  enlarged, 
and  his  knowledge  improved  by  a  residence  in 
England,  has  commenced  working  mines  in  Kara- 
dang  under  favourable  appearances  of  success; 
and,  from  the  connections  he  has  formed,  he  may 

eerhaps  escape  the  extortions  to  whidi  others  of 
is  oountrvmen  would  probably  be  exposed.  Tlie 
mines  of  Pars  and  Kerman  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  demand  for  lead,  though  some  is  dso  brought 
from  India.  Antimony  is  found,  but  is  little  used. 
Grold  and  silver  are  said  to  exist,  but  there  are  no 
mines  of  either  worth  notice.    The  turquoise  ia 
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almost  the  only  gem  found  in  Persia,  to  which 
it  is  peculiar,  the  mines  near  Ni«hapour  yielding 
t  hi.H  precious  stone  in  an  abundance  and  of  a  beauty' 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
found  disseminated  in  veins,  nodules,  and  irregular 
masses,  in  beds  of  porphyritic  conglomerates  or 
limestone  deeply  tinged  with  iron,  and  often  veined 
with  micaceous  iron  ore.  Garnets  are  also  found  in 
various  parts,  espcciall}"  near  Hamadan,  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  Hock  salt  is  very  abundant  all 
over  the  country ;  and  the  mines  of  Khameer  fur- 
nish abundant  supplies  of  sulphur,  w^hich  is  also 
found  in  other  places.  Coal  has  been  discovered 
in  Azerbijan,  and  naphtha  is  abundant,  cheap,  and 
useful. 

Vegetable  emd  Animal  Productions, — ^As  Persia 
embraces  a  variety  of  climates,  its  vegetable  pro- 
<Uictions  necessarilv  varj'  in  different  parts.     The 
climate  of  many  of  the  northern  provinces  resem- 
bles that  of  Europe,  so  that  most  European  fruits  and 
vcf?otnblcs  are  found  there  in  great  i)erfection  and 
abuijdance,  with  several  belonging  to  more  southern 
latitutles.     Tlie  forests  of  Eurof)ean  trees  that 
rover  the  Caspian  provs.,  and  the  woods  that  more 
thinly  cover  the  southern  mountains  of  Louristan 
and  the  IJuchtiarees,  have  already  been  noticed ; 
and  to  these  may  be  addetl  the  stately  chinar,  or 
Flatanus  orientalit^  the  Lombardy  poplar,  willow 
jujube  tree,  and,  in  the  warmer  parts,  the  cypress 
and  pinaster.     The  plains  are  covered  with  a 
stunted  and  prickly  herbage,  among  which  the 
camel-thorn,  wild  liquorice,  wild  rue,  and  many 
aromatic  plants,  are  conspicuous.    Among  the  rest, 
the  stalk  of  the  gum-ammoniac  rears  itself  on  most 
t)f  the  gravelly  plains  of  Irak  and  Khorasan,  drop- 
ping its  bitter  tears  upon  the  waste.    The  assafce- 
tida  plant  abounds  m  parts  of  Khorasan.    The 
orchards  of  Persia  are  rich  in  all  the  fruits  of 
Kurof)©:  cotton,  tobacco,  the  opium  poppy,  figs, 
vines,    and    the  mull)crry    abound    everywhere. 
The  Palma  Christi  (castor-oil  plant)  is  reared  for 
lamp-oil  in  the  warm  districts,  and  the  manna- 
bearing  tamarisk  is  found  in  many  low  moist  spots. 
Among  the  animals  are  found  most  species  com- 
mon to  Europe,  with  the  addition  of  the  camel, 
wild  ass,  wild  sheep  (or  argali), lions,  tigers  (rarely), 
Icoparils,  hunting  leopards,  tiger-cats,  lynxes,  and 
hyapnas.    There  are  many  celebrated  breeds  of 
horses,  of  which  those  of  the  Toorkman  plains  and 
the  Chaab  district  are  held  in  highest  repute.  Thcv 
iiave  been  a  good  deal  improved  by  crossing  with 
Arab  horses,  and  though  not  handsome,  at  least  in 
the  estimation  of  Englishmen,  have  great  strength, 
speed,  and  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  endur- 
ing fatigue.    The  Persians  are  extremely  fond  of, 
and  take  great  care  of  their  horses.    ITiey  are 
clothed  wiu  the  greatest  attention,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year ;  and  in  warm  weather  are 
put  into  the  stable  during  day,  and  taken  out  at 
night.    Next  to  camels  and  dromedaries,  mules 
arc  in  greatest  repute  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  form 
the  bulk  of  the  caravans  employed  in  transporting 
poods  from  one  part  of  the  ctjuntry  to  another. 
Tlierc  is  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  the  Caspian 
is  well  supplied  with  fish. 

Persia  is  not,  in  general,  much  infested  by  rep- 
tiles or  insects;  but  the  black  scorpion  and  large 
centipedes  are  met  with  in  various  parts,  and  the 
plains  in  some  places  swarm  in  summer  with  im- 
mense phalangii  and  enormous  spiders,  the  bite  of 
which  IS  venomous.  The  stories  of  the  poisonous 
bug  of  Miana  are  believed  to  be  grossly  exag- 
gerated ;  but  no  words  can  exag{;eratc  the  swarms 
of  gad-flics  and  other  stinging  insects  which  set 
upon  the  traveller  who  enters  the  jungles  of  Mazun- 
dcran  in  summer,  nor  the  clouds  of  musquitoes 
which  are  bred  in  its  swamiw  and  other  low  marshy 


parts  of  the  conntry.  Hosts  of  locusts,  too,  oc^ 
casionally  visit  the  land,  destroying  every  grt^a 
thing,  and  themselves  supplying  food  to  mymtb 
of  wildfowl. 

Tenures  of  Landj  and  Agriculture, — Property  in 
land  is  of  a  fourfold  description :  1st,  KhaUata,  or 
crown  lands;  which,  since  the  confiscations  of 
Nadir  Shah,  have  become  very  extensive;  2d, 
those  which  belong  to  private  indi^'iduals;  B«l« 
those  grante<i  to  charitable  or  religious  institu- 
tions; 4th,  those  granted  by  the  king  for  military 
service,  or  in  pa^^ment  of  salaries  or  annuities 
Persons  may  become  proprietors  of  land  by  in- 
heritance, by  purchase,  by  gift  from  the  crown,  or 
by  reclaiming  it  from  waste  by  producing  the 
means  of  irrigation.    In  any  of  these  cases,  ex- 
cept the  third,  the  proprietor  s  right  (he  not  being 
the  occupant)  amounts  to  the  privilege  of  exact- 
ing from  the  cultivator  a  tenth  part  of  the  pixv 
ducc.    In  the  third  case — that  of  being  an  a9>«ignfe 
of  crown  lands — he  may  exact  S-lOths,  which  in- 
clude all  government  dues,  and  what  he  can  ^^ct 
from  the  farmers.    If  the  assignment  be  on  the 
estate  of  another,  he  can  only  demand  2-lOtbs.  If 
the  proprietor  be  the  occupier  of  his  own  land,  he 
makes  what  bargain  he  pleases  with  his  cultiva- 
tors; but  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
husbandman  have  little  or  no  practical  influence. 
Almost  the  whole  expense  of  government  has  to 
be  defrayed  by  taxes  on  the  land,  the  amount  of 
which  is  perpetually  varying,  not  only  with  the 
necessities  of  the  government,  but  with  the  cha- 
racter and  dispositions  of  the  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.    The  state  of  the  countrj-  is  such 
that  the  cultivator  rarely  expects  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  his  labours.    His  lands  and  houses  are  liable  to 
be  plundered  by  the  retainexs  of  ever>'  petty  chief; 
ami  he  and  his  family  may,  in  an  instant,  be  di*- 
prived  of  all  their  little  capital,  and  reduced  to 
beggary  and  want*     Under  such  circumstances 
agriculture  must  necessarily  be  in  the  tnost  de- 
pressed possible  state.    No  improvement  is  ever 
dreamed  of;  only  the  most  easily  worked  portions 
of  the  soil  are  cultivated,  and  the  instruments  of 
husbandry  are  of  the  rudest  and  moet  primitive 
construction.     Such,  however,  is  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  that,  despite  the  want  of  skill  and  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  husbandman,  wherever  the 
means  of  imgation  can  be  commanded,  Arom  10  to 
20  returns  of  the  seed  are  said  (though  we  attai'h 
little  weight  to  such  statements)  to  be  nsnally 
reaped,  and  in  many  places  the  produce  reaches 
fifty  and  sixty  fold.    The  grains  chiefly  cnltivated 
are  wheat,  barlev,  maize,  and  rice,  the  latter  being 
most  abundant  m  the  low  and  well  watered  provs. 
of  Mazunderan  and  Ghilan.    Oats  are  very  httle, 
if  at  all,  raised.    In  the  greater  number  of  provs. 
there  are  two  sorts  of  cultivation,  wet  and  dry,  or 
by  means  of  irrigation  and  without  this  aasistanoe. 
In  the  former,  which  is  also  by  far  the  roost  exten- 
sive, the  ground  is  roughly  turned  up  by  a  wooden 
plough,  sometimes  slightly  shod  with  iron,  and 
drawn  generally  by  two  oxen ;  and  the  seed  being 
harrowed  in,  the  iields  of  each  individual  are  laid 
under  water  as  frequently  as  may  be  reqnixed,  or 
as  he  has  a  right  to;  for  the  water  of  each  stream 
is  portioned  out  by  time  into  shares,  which  are 
bought  and  sold  as  property.    The  water  is  derived 
either  from  natural  rivulets  or  from  under-ground 
canals,  constructed  with  great  skill,  and  carried  to 
a  great  distance.    These  are  the  property  of  those 
who  constnict  them ;  the  natural  streams  belong  to 
the  sovereign,  or  to  those  who  have  purchased  them, 
or  on  whom  they  may  have  been  bestowed.    All 
disputes  about  irrigation,  like  those  on  other  sulw 
jects,  are  settled  by  the  ketkboda  ^magistrate)  or 
elders  of  the  village.    The  dry  cultivation  ia  con- 
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ducted,  as  to  tillap^,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  the 
other,  but  the  grain  is  left  to  be  nourished  by  rain 
only;  so  that,  in  this  arid  country,  it  must  be 
confined  to  particular  spots  which  experience  or 
obser\'ation  have  pointed  out  as  fit  for  it-  Manure 
is  very  rarely  applied  to  corn-land.  Near  cities, 
the  melon,  cucumber,  and  vegetable  grounds  arc 
enriched  with  manure  from  the  soil  of  the  cara- 
vanserais, ^c. ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan 
pigeon  dung  is  so  highly  valued  in  the  culture  of 
the  fine  melons,  for  wiiich  that  district  is  cele- 
brated, that  pigeon-houses  arc  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  this  manure,  which  sells  at  an 
enormous  price;  but  these  are  almost  ihe  only 
instances  in  which  the  land  is  artificially  assisted. 
The  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  is  unknown  in  this 
as  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  fallows  appear 
to  be  the  only  means  resorted  to  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Land. 

Sheep,  particularly  the  large-tailed  variety,  are 
everywhere  very  abundant.  Their  flesh  is  almost 
the  only  meat  used  as  food,  exclusive  of  poultry 
and  game,  beef  not  bcmg  at  all  esteemed,  nor  of 
good  quality.  Sheep's  wool  is  universally  used 
for  clothing,  and  sheepskins,  with  the  wool  on,  for 
jackets  and  cloaks.  The  property  of  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Persia  consists  of  sheep,  with  cattle, 
horses,  camels,  and  asses,  in  large  flocks  and  herds. 
Wool  might  become  a  very  valuable  article  of 
export.  In  Kerman  they  have  a  breed  of  goats 
which  yield  a  down  not  much  inferior  to  the 
Cashmere  wool,  which  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased all  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country. 

JUanu/actures  are  chiefly  confined  to  articles  of 
home  consumption.  Till  lately  almost  all  the 
clothing  of  the  poorer  classes,  both  cotton  and 
w^oollen^  was  home-made,  but  for  some  years  past 
mo.«*t  of  the  coarse  chintz&s  and  printed  cottons  in 
use  have  been  supplied  from  England  and  Russia 
by  way  of  India,  Turkey,  and  the  Caspian.  Still 
a  great  deal  of  cotton  cloth  is  made,  both  plain 
and  printed,  some  of  which  goes  to  Kussia  and 
Turkey.  In  silk,  also,  a  good  deal  is  done ;  the 
fabrics  resembling  gros-de-Naples,  taffetas,  satins, 
velvets,  brocades,  and  handkerchiefs,  produced  at 
Cashan,  Yezd,  Mushed,  Astrabad,  Ispahan,  and 
many  other  places,  are  not  only  celebrated,  but  in 
request  for  export  to  Russia  and  Turkey,  as  well 
as  for  home  consumption.  Besides  these,  shawls 
arc  manufactured  at  Kerman,  of  the  wool  of  that 
country,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Cashmere,  and 
which,  though  deficient  in  softness  and  fineness, 
are  still  a  handsome  fabric,  and  in  great  request 
lM)th  for  home  use  and  exportation.  Car()ets  and 
felts  for  sitting  on  are  also  made  in  various  parts, 
the  best  of  the  former  being  produced  at  Herat, 
nnd  in  the  central  districts  of  Irak,  and  generally 
by  the  wandering  tribes.  The  best  are  made  in 
Khorasan,  but  they  are  chiefly  for  use  in  the  coun- 
try-, few  being  exported.  There  are  also  manu- 
factures of  arms,  swonls,  daggers,  guns,  and  of 
cutler}',  as  scissors  and  knifes.  The  former  are 
chiefly  made  at  Shiraz  and  Mushed;  the  guns  of 
Kerro'anshah  and  its  vicinity  are  highly  prized, 
and  the  cutlery  of  Ispahan  ;ind  Shiraz  has  ob- 
tained some  celel)rity  in  Persia,  but  the  knites 
and  scissora  of  Birmingliam  are  so  far  snperior 
in  cheapness  and  quality,  that  there  is  no  great 
demand  for  the  native  wares.  China  ware,  and 
all  superior  pottery,  is  imported ;  but  a  little  coarse 
gloss  is  manufactured  in  the  country'.  There  is 
als<^>  a  manufactory  of  leather  and  saddlery  at 
ilamadan. 

Commerce,  —  In  a  countrj'  where  there  are  no 
made  roads,  navigable  rivers,  or  canals,  and 
scarcely  any  sea-iK)rta  or  shipping,  and  where 
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there  is  but  little  security  for  property,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  there  can  be  no  commerce.  Yet, 
with  all  these  disadvantages,  Persia  has  a  good 
deal  of  trade,  and  there  is  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  commercial  spirit  among  its  inhabs.  The  means 
of  land-carriage,  as  over  most  of  the  E.,  is  by 
caravans  of  camels,  mules,  and  small  horses,  called 
yaboos,  for  there  is  not  a  wheel  carriage  in  the 
country.  The  two  latter  are  particularly  suited  to 
the  stony  roads  and  high  mountain  passes  which 
occur  in  almost  every  day's  journey ;  and  in  this 
way  is  brought  the  whole  merchandise  from  Bok- 
hara, Caubiil,  much  of  that  from  India,  and  from 
all  the  nearer  countries,  to  the  various  marts ;  the 
returns  being  transported  in  like  manner. 

The  only  seaports  are  Bushire,  Bundenbbas 
or  Gombroon,  Con^oon,  and   some  still  smaller 

f daces  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Euzellee,  Bal- 
roosh,  and  Asterabad,  upon  the  Caspian.  Of 
these  Bushire,  on  the  Gulf,  and  Balfroosh  and 
Euzellee,  on  the  Caspian,  are  the  most  con- 
siderable, the  former  being  the  mart  of  all  the 
trade  with  India,  and  the  two  latter  of  that  with 
Russia ;  and  from  these  the  communication  with 
the  interior  is  kept  up  by  caravans,  as  already 
mentioned. 

The  principal  trade  of  Persia  is  with  India, 
Turkey,  Russia,  Bokhara,  and  Affghanistan,  and 
of  late  direct  with  England.  From  the  first  the 
imports  are  chiefly  indigo,  chintzes,  muslins,  and 
calicoes,  gold  and  silver  brocades,  precious  stones, 
china,  and  earthenware.  Sugar  and  sugar-candy, 
cashmere  shawls,  iron,  lead,  copper  from  Turkey. 
European  goods  from  the  Levant,  and  specie.  From 
Russia  iron,  broadcloth,  coarse  and  fine  printed 
calicoes,  gold  lace,  and  metal  buttons;  trunks 
of  all  sizes,  tea*  coarse  cutler}',  leather  glass-ware, 
tea-urns,  and  copper  in  sheets,  quicksilver,  furs, 
]iaper,  and  cochineal.  From  Bokhara  black  lamb- 
skins, raw  hides,  dried  prunes,  rubies  and  other 
gems,  shawls,  china  ware,  camblet;  Indian  and 
Russian  ])roduce  by  that  route.  From  England 
broad  cloths  and  narrow  woollens  of  all  sorts, 
cotton  manufactures,  imitation  shawls,  jewellery, 
arms,  cutlery,  watches,  spectacles,  earthen  aiid 
glass-ware,  iron,  tin,  and  copper.  The  exiv>rts 
are  chiefly,  to  England,  silk,  gall-nuts,  a 'little 
wool,  madder,  jv'ellow  berries,  occasionally  a  few 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  specie,  to  be  con- 
verted into  bills  at  Constantinople.  To  India, 
specie,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  wine,  drugs,  dates, 
sulphur,  turquoises,  Kerman  shawls,  rose-water, 
swords,  horses,  greyhounds,  and  raw  sUk.  To 
Turkey,  grain,  raw  'silk,  tobacco  and  pipe-sticks, 
cotton,  lamb  and  fox  skins,  carpets,  silk  manufac- 
tures, cotton  do.,  salt,  sheep;  besides  foreign 
articles  in  transit  from  India  and  Bokhara.  To 
Bagdad  much  the  same  as  to  Turkey;  to  the 
Uzbecks  and  Turkmans,  Kerman  shawls  and 
woollens,  silk  stuffs,  gold  embroidery,  copper  ware 
from  Cashan ;  cotton  goods,  arms,  Ilamadan  leather, 
shoes  and  clothes,  turquoises,  sugar,  raw  an(l 
refined,  opium,  and  some  Indian  goods.  To  Arabia, 
wheat,  dates,  dried  fruits,  rose-water,  cloaks.  To 
Russia,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  rice,  grain,  timlicr, 
tobacco,  raw  hides,  lambskins,  fish,  gall-nuts, 
naphtha,  drugs,  turquoises,  Kerman  shawls,  silk 
and  cotton  goods. 

Silk  is  the  principal  article  which  Persia  has  to 
offer  as  an  export ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  this 
and  of  other  produce  which  she  sends  to  Europe 
is  small  compared  with  the  value  of  foreign  gnoils 
she  in  general  receives  annually  from  that  quarter, 
llie  balance  of  her  trade  witli  Europe  is,  therefore, 
very  much  against  her.  Mr.  Abbott,  British 
consul-general,  gives  the  following  estimate  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Persia  ((^ommerci»l 
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l{o])orts  reocivod  at  the  Foreign  Office  between 
July  1st,  18G3,  and  June  30th,  18G4)  :— 

Imports. 

Cotton  Manufnoturos  as  in  onlinary  Years,  £ 

nlwmt  .'»0.<»00  Paokaffr>s 1,240,000 

Ilotincd  Siitrar,  Tea,  (^loth,  ami  other  Euro- 
pean articles,  exclusive  of  those  of  Rustria  220,000 

EXPORTB. 

Filk.  sav  9,000  Packages     .    .    .    £3M,000 

Other  ^lirticlea ISa.OOO 

534,000 

Balance  atjainnt  Persia  in  ordinary  Years  in     

her  Tra.le  with  Euroiw £926,000 

This  statement  does  not  embrace  the  trade  car- 
ried on  in  the  cimntriea  of  Klioec,  Selmas,  Oroa- 
niieh,  Suldooz,  and  the  neighbouring?  districta  of 
Koordistan,  most  of  them  fine,  and  for  Persia  well 
inhabited  countries,  receiving  tlieir  supplies  of 
Euro}>can  gootls  direct  from  Constantinople,  and 
carrying  on  a  traffic  with  the  Kussian  poajesbions 
north  of  the  Arraa. 

AVii/jpin^^.— Scarcely  any  vessels  belong  to  Per- 
nian  owners.  The  trade  l)etween  India  and  the 
Gulf  is  carried  on  in  bottoms  belonging  to  In- 
dian, Arab,  or  Armenian  merchants  resident  at 
the  sea-ports ;  and  that  of  the  Cas})ian,  in  vessels 
from  Astrakhan,  As  the  Kussian  goveniment  dis- 
courages any  vessel  in  that  trade  which  is  not 
owned  by  one  of  their  own  subjects,  the  Persian 
or  Armenian  merchants  who  have  embarked  in  it 
generally  become  subjects  of  Russia,  which  leads 
to  their  ultimate  residence  in  Astrakhan.  There 
are,  however,  some  vessels,  of  from  60  to  150  tons, 
built  at  Euzellee. 

Money. — The  coins  chiefly  current  in  Persia  are 
bajoglees,  or  Persian  ducats;  sahebkerans,  com- 
monly called  koroonees,  a  silver  coin,  nine  of  which 
go  to  the  baioglee ;  and  coj)per  coins,  called  pool- 
c-siah,  or  black  money.  There  are  also  several 
pieces  of  one  or  more*  abbassecs  or  shahecs,  the 
abbassee  or  shahee  being  the  fourth  or  fifth  part 
of  a  koroonee ,  there  are  about  four  pool-e-siahs  in 
an  abbassee.  The  old  toman  of  gold,  and  real  or 
rupee  of  silver,  are  now  seldom  seen,  although  used 
at  times  in  calculation,  the  tom&n  being  equal  to 
10  koroonees,  or  8  reals.  Except  the  Kussian  or 
Austrian  ducat,  which  is  in  common  use,  there  is 
little  foreign  coin  now  current, 

liacea. — Population.— 'IlYi^  ancient  Persian  stock 
has  been  mucn  intermixed  in  the  course  of  ages 
by  the  settlement  of  other  races  in  the  country, 
especially  by  the  influx  of  Greeks  during  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
more  recently  by  that  of  Arabs  and  Turks.  Still, 
however,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
family  appear  to  be  pretty  well  preserved.  The 
complexion  is  fair  but  not  transparent,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  colour  in  the  cheek.  Hair  long, 
straight,  and  almost  always  jet-black ;  beard  abun- 
dant, bushy,  generally  black,  but  now  and  then 
with  a  reddish  tinge.  Features  regular  and  hand- 
some, though  generally  minute,  and,  excepting 
the  beard,  rather  efleminate.  Stature  little  short 
of  the  European  standard;  body  gracefully,  but 
not  very  strongly  formed,  being,  altogether,  less 
robust  than  that  of  the  European.  Though  early 
civilised,  they  have  made  no  considerable  progress 
in  art8,  science,  or  arms ;  and  though  remarkably 
clever,  and  not  deficient  in  bravery,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  establish  any  thuig  like  a  free 
system  of  government,  or  to  set  any  limits  to  the 
caprice  and  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  They  have 
occasionally  gained  some  advantages  over  other 
Asiatic  nations,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to 
oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  Europeans.  In 
antiquity  a  small  army  of  Greeks  overthrew  the 


Persian  empire  when  in  the  zenith  of  ita  pow^r ; 
and,  in  more  modem  times,  it  has  been  overrun  by 
the  Arabs,  and  even  the  Aflglians.  At  pTej»ent  it 
owes  its  existence  to  no  intrinsic  xngour  of  ita  own, 
but  merely  to  the  forbearance  and  jealousies  of  it? 
enemies.  *  The  Persians  have,  in  fact,  contributed 
nothing  to  the  improvement  or  cix-ilisatkHi  of 
mankind;  and,  excepting  Zoroaster,  have  not 
produced  a  single  benefactor  of  his  species  known 
to  histor>% 

At  present  the  pop.  of  Persia  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes,  the  fixed  and  the  no- 
madic. The  first  comprise  all  who  live  in  town* 
and  villages,  and  have  fixed  habitations;  the 
second  consists  of  the  various  tribes,  indigenous 
and  of  foreign  extraction,  who  lead  a  pastonil  and 
erratic  life,  having  no  regular  habitations.  But 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  may  more  cc>nve- 
nicntly  be  divided  into  four  classes:  first,  those 
who  are  attached  to  the  metrop<:)litan  and  pro- 
vincial courts,  including  the  functionaries  of  gi>- 
vemment  and  military ;  second,  inhab.  of  towns, 
comprising  merchants,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  with 
men  of  the  religious  orders,  of  business,  or  of 
learning;  third,  those  empUn^ed  in  agriculture; 
and  fourth,  the  tribes,  including  the  liflUats^  or 
HhjaU  (dwellers  in  tent^t),  or  nomades. 

The  ofl!icers  of  court  are  more  remarkable  for 
skill  in  business,  versatility,  politeness  and  cour- 
tesy, than  for  probity,  honest v,  or  good  principle*. 
Force<l,  in  self-defence,  to  dissemble  and  control 
their  feelings,  they  do  so  successfully,  and,  look- 
ing to  wealth  as'  the  best  means  of  purchasing 
favour  in  the  day  of  adversity,  as  well  as  of  en- 
jo}*ment  in  prosperity,  they  stick  at  no  means  by 
which  it  may  be  acquired.  Accordingly,  they 
become,  in  geneml,  greaX  intriguers ;  and  are  at 
once  deceitful,  sensual,  venal,  treacherous,  and, 
when  they  dare,  arrogant  and  overbearing.  Mi- 
nisters of  state  are  generally  selected  from  among 
the  men  of  business  or  meczas,  who,  though  leiwt 
arrogant  than  the  nobles,  are  equally  corrupt  and 
immoral :  they  do  not  assume  so  much  state  as 
military  chiefs,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  roll  of 
paper  stuck  in  their  girdle,  instead  of  a  sword  c»r 
dagger.  One  remarkable  class  of  amrt  depcn> 
dants  are  the  royal  gbolatmis,  or  body-guards,  the 
confidential  and  devoted  guardians  of  the  mo> 
narch*8  person ;  whence  the  name  gholaum,  or 
slave.  They  are  usually  either  Georgian  captives 
or  sons  of  respectable  families;  and  lesemhle 
somewhat  the  mmaquetaires  of  the  oM  French 
government.  Tliey  arc  employed  in  lucrative  and 
confidential  services,  and  the  dtuation  is  much 
sought  after;  but  their  tyranny  and  disaolut^ 
ness  know  no  limits,  and  the  arrival  of  agholanm- 
e-shah  in  a  district  creates  a  sensation  not  unlike 
the  attack  of  a  pestilence. 

The  townspeople,  akehertes,  as  they  are  called, 
are  a  mingled  race  of  all  those  which  have  ever 
conaucred  or  had  intercourse  with  Persia,  grafted 
on  die  original  stock — Turks,  Tartars,  Arabs,  Ar- 
menians, Geoigians.  They  are  a  more  industrious 
and  less  depraved  class  than  the  first ;  but  being 
nurtured  in  falsehood  and  deceit,' they  are  ade{)(9 
in  these  vices,  being  at  the  same  time,  however, 
cheerful,  polite,  sociable,  kind  jnasters,  and  good 
servants.  The  merchants  are  numerous  and  dTten 
wealthy,  and,  having  more  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  arc  usually  of  more  cultivated  and  en- 
larged minds  than  others  of  their  countrymen. 
Tlie  shopkeepers  are,  of  couise,  a  grade  lovk-er. 

llie  ecclesiastical  body,  which  is  also  numerous. 
is,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  more  vemaikalde 
for  hypocrisy  and  profligacy  than  for  piety  and 
morality;  original  nig,  most  probably,  in  the 
want  of  a  suitable  provision  to  live  on,  and  the 
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consoqaent  necessity  of  practising  fraud  and  im- 

(M):iiti0D. 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  those  on  whom 
the  tyranny  of  their  nilers  falls  most  heavily,  yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  exhibit  much  misery. 
They  are  themselves,  as  well  as  their  wives  and 
children,  for  the  most  part  sufficiently,  though 
poorly,  clad,  and  have  abundance  of  wholesome, 
though  coarse,  food,  as  wheat  or  barley  bread, 
clieese,  sour  milk,  rice,  Ac.  Extortion  and 
tyranny  are  met,  as  usual,  by  cunning  and  deceit, 
and  as  the  peasantry'  are  active  and  intelligent, 
they  contrive  to  avoid  being  completely  fleeced. 

The  fourth  class  is  an  interesting  and  extensive 
one.     It  consists  not  only  of  the  native  nomades 
of  Persia,  who  occupied  the  south-western  and 
southern  ranges  of  mountains  long  before  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  but  of  all  those  of  no- 
xna<lic  origin  who  came  with   the  various  con- 
querors that  have  ovemin  the  country  since  that 
era,  as  the  Arabs,  (ihiznavedes,  Seljook  Toork- 
mans,   Moguls,  Toorks,  and  Uzbecks.     But  the 
j^reater  numljcr  consists  of  those  of  Arab  and 
Turkish  origin,  particularly  the  latter.    It  may  be 
Tomarked,  as  a  singular  anomaly,  that  these  no- 
madic tribes  supply  not  only  the  princijml  mili- 
tary force  of  the  country,  but,  as  a  consequence, 
pr»bably,  its  only  hereditary  aristocracy,    and, 
generally,  its  sovereign  himself.    Of  these  tribes, 
a  fKJTtion  is  always  approximating  more  nearly  to 
the  habits  of  fixed  life;  but  the  greater  part  by 
far  are  strictly  noma<]ic,  living  m  tents,  which 
they  shift  from  place  to  place,  according  as  lack 
of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  change  of 
season,  suggests.     In  these  their  wealth  consists; 
and  though  many  of  them  cultivate  a  little  grain, 
they  live  by  the  'sale  of  the  snrplus  of  their  stock, 
ancl  by  their  produce  in  milk,  wool,  and  flesh. 
Their  character  and  habits  are  everywhere  much 
the  same.     Being  iK>or,  they  are  frugal  and  abste- 
mious ;  and,  unaccustomed  to  more  civilised  man- 
ners, they  are  rude  and  blunt,  fond  of  independ- 
ence, ami  passionately  fond  of  martial  exercises, 
of  the  chase  and  war.    They  are  predatorv  both 
frr>m  inclination  and  education;  but  hospitable,  and 
comparatively  honest  when  their  faith  is  pledged, 
and  brave.    Their  chiefs,  seen  among  their  own 
people  and  in  their  own  countr}',  appear  to  great 
advantage,  as  frank,  liberal,  and  generous,  though 
hasty  and  passionate;    at  court  they  are  con- 
strained to  assume  somewhat  of  the  manners  of 
the  place,  and  do  not  shine  so  much  as  at  home. 

The  Koonls  come  under  the  denomination  of 
the  *  tribes,'  though  less  erratic  in  their  habits. 
Thev  claim  a  high  descent;  some  pretending  to 
be  tbe  <lescendants  of  the  genii  of  the  air  by  ter- 
restrial women,  and  others  the  progeny  of  certain 
jMTSons  saved  from  the  tyranny  of  Zohauk.  But 
their  antiquity  is  unquestionable,  and,  probably, 
they  may  be  descendants  of  the  Caiduchii  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon. 

The  Toorkman  tribes,  inhabiting  the  desert  on 
the  N.  of  Khorasan,  are  likewise  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  Eelleats  of  I*ersia.  They  are  wholly 
ad<Hcted  to  robl)ery  and  pillage,  their  chief  (k:cu- 
pation  being  that  of  making  plundering  parties, 
which  destroy  whole  villages,  carry  off  the  inhabs. 
into  slavery,  and  their  cattle  and  property.  But 
to  enumerate,  far  more  to  describe,  the  various 
nomades  of  Persia  would  greatly  surpass  our 
limits:  and  we  must  refer  our  readers,  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  to  works  where  it  is  treated  of 
at  a  greater  length. 

National  Character. — In  general  it  may  be  said 
of  the  Persians,  that  they  *are  handsome,  active, 
and  robust,  of  lively  imagination,  quick  apprc- 
lieniiion,  and  ngrccablc  and  prepossessing  man- 


ners.   As  a  nation  they  may  be  termed  brave ; 
though  the  valour  they  have 'displayed,  like  that 
of  every  other  people  in  a  similar  state  of  society, 
has,  in  a  great  degree,  depended  on  the  character 
of  their  leaders  and  tlie  nature  of  the  objects  for 
which  they  have  fought'      (Malcolm's  Hist,  of 
Persia,  ii.  t)3^.)     Unhappily,  however,  their  vices 
are    far   more    prominent    than    their   virtues. 
Though  the  despotism  to  which  they  are  subject 
be  similar  to  that  which  weighs  down  all  the 
Eastern  nations,  they  have  a  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive character.     As  compared  with  the  Turks, 
they  are  not  unlike  what  the  Irish  are  as  com- 
pared with  the  English  or   the  Scotch,  being 
gayer,  livelier,  more  active,  more  versatile,  and 
less  to  be  dei)ended  on.    Though  easily  inflamed 
into  passion, and,  when  under  its  influence,  abusive 
in  the  highest  degree,  they  are,  speaking  gene- 
rally, courteous,  afl'ablc,  and  polite.    They  flatter 
with  equal  skill  and  profusion  of  compliments. 
Their  language   is  extravagantly  hyperbolical ; 
and  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  their  character,  would 
suppose  them  ready  to  devote  their  fortune  and 
life  to  his  service.     A  foreigner,  therefore,  on  his 
first  arrival,  can  hardly  avoid  receiving  the  mi»st 
favourable  impression  of  their  friendly  disposition. 
A  longer  acquaintance,  however,  proves  that  their 
flattery  is  nothing  Ui  their  insincerity.    However 
it  may  be  accounted  for,  whether  it  be  ascribed  to 
the  des[)otic  nature  of  their  government  and  the 
frequency  of  revolutions,  the  influence  of  their 
religion,  or  whatever  cause,  idl   travellers    are 
agreed  that  the  Persians  have  reduced  dissimu- 
lation and  falsehood  to  a  system,  and  have  prac- 
tised them  so  long  and  so  universally,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  them,  even  if  they  intended 
it,  to  speak  the  truth.    Their  whole  conduct  is  a 
tissue  of  fraud  and  artifice ;  and  they  rarely  think 
of  fair  dealing  till  they  find  they  have  to  do  with 
one  who  sees  through  their  impostures.    *  There 
is  no  deceit,  degradation,  or  crime  to  which  they 
will  not  stoop  tor  gain ;  and  their  habits  of  false- 
hood are  so  mveterate,  that  untruths  flow,  as  it 
were,  si)ontaneously    from    their   tongue,    even 
without  any  apparent  motive.'     (Eraser's  Kho- 
rasan, p.  174.)     Mr.  Kinneir's  estimate  of  their 
character  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unfavourable. 
*  They  are,' says  he, 'haughty  to  their  inferiore, 
obsecjuious  to  their  superiora,  cruel,  vindictive, 
treacherous  and  avaricious,  without  faith,  friend- 
ship, gratitude,  or  honour.'      (Memoir,   p.  *22.) 
Presents,  a  necessary  instrument  of  business  over 
all  the  East,  are  expected  in  Persia  with  peculiar 
avidity.    Without  presents  no  inferior  can  ap- 
proach a  superior,  or  any  individual  ask  a  favour 
from  another;  and  the  donation,  being  supiwsed 
to  confer  honour,  is  made  in  the  most  public 
place  and  manner  possible.    They  are  said  to  be, 
with  few  exceptions,    incorrigible    spendthrifts : 
their  dress,  horses,  and  harems  are  generally  ar- 
ranged on  a  scale  exceeding  their  means,  and  in- 
tended for  ostentation;    and   the  difficulties   in 
which  they  are  thus  involved  make  them  resort  to 
any  expedient,  however  mean  and  discreditable 
for  raising  money. 

These  statements  must,  however,  be  understood 
as  applying  more  particuhurly  to  the  sedentary 
pop.,  and  especially  to  the  inhabs.  of  cities  and 
U)wn8.  *  The  Eelleata  have  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  their  condition ;  are  sincere,  hospitable,  and 
brave;  but  rude,  violent,  and  rapacious.  They 
are  not  in  need  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  and, 
therefore,  not  much  in  the  habit  of  practising 
them ;  but,  if  they  have  fewer  vices  than  the 
citizens  of  Persia,  it  is  evidently  the  absence  of 
temptation,  and  the  ignorance  of  luxury  and 
refinement,  which  give  them  all  the  superiority 
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they  boast;  for  it  is  remarked  that  they  never 
settle  in  towns,  or  enter  them  as  visitors,  without 
exccedin/j  the  inhabs.  in  every  species  of  profli- 
gacy.'    (Malcolm.) 

'  The  natives  of  Persia  do  not  recline  on  cushions, 
in  the  luxurious  manner  of  the  Turks ;  but  sit  in 
an  erect  posture  on  thick  felt,  called  a  numud. 
They  have  seldom,  if  ever,  fires  in  their  apart- 
ments, even  in  the  coldest  season,  and,  in  order  to 
be  warm,  fold  themselves  in   a  fur  pelisse  on  a 
Ixirminee,  which  is  a  handsome  robe  of  crimson 
cloth,  lined  with  shawls  or  velvet.    Like  other 
Oriental  nations,  they  rise   with  the  sun;  and 
having  dressed  and  said  their  prayers,  take  a  cup 
of  coflee,  or,  perhaps,  some  fruit.    They  then  enter 
upon  the  business  of  the  day,  if  they  have  any ; 
and,  if  not,  smoke  and  converse  until  about  11 
o'clock,  at  which  time  they  usually  have  their 
breakfast,  and  then  retire  into  the  harem.    Here 
they  remain  until  about  3  o'clock,  when  thev 
return  to  the  hall,  see  company,  and  finish  their 
business;   for  with  these  people  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  are  discu^ed  and  transacted  in 
public.     Detween  9  and  10,  the  dinner,  or  princi- 
pal meal,  is  served  up.    This  chiefly  consists  of 
piUawSf  and  of  mutton  and  fowl,  dressed  in  various 
ways ;  of  which,  however,  they  eat  but  moderately. 
Wme  they  never  taste  before  company ;  although, 
in  private,  they  are  the  most  notorious  drunkards, 
and  invariabl}'  drink  before  they  eat.    They  are 
passionately  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoke 
almost  incessantly  from  the  moment  they  rise 
until  it  is  time  for  them  to  retire  to  rest :  it  con- 
stitutes, indeed,  the  principal  source  of  amusement 
to  a  man  of  fortune;  and  were  it  not  for  his 
calcarij  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  he  would 
spend  his  time.    In  this  respect,  indeed,  there 
scorns  to  be  something  peculiarly  inconsistent  in 
the  character  of  the  Persian.    When  without  an 
inducement  to  exertion,  he  resigns  himself  en- 
tirely to  luxury  and  ease ;  and  the  same  person  who, 
with  his  calcan  in  his  mouth,  would  appear  to 
jiass  the  day  in  a  state  of  stupor,  when  roused 
into  action,  and  mounted  on  his  horse,  will  ride 
for  days  and  nights  without  intermission.    Hunt- 
ing and  hawking,  as  well  as  various  gymnastic 
cxerci&es,  are  favourite  amusements  of  the  Persians, 
I>y  these  means  their  bodies  become  hardened 
and  active ;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  ride  from 
their  youth,  they  manage  their  horses  with  great 
boldness  and  address.    They  frequently  use  the 
warm  bath,"  but  seldom  change  their  linen.' 
{Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  245.) 

The  Persian  females,  at  least  those  of  the  se- 
dentary part  of  tlie  pop.,  are  for  the  most  part 
closely  concealed.  The  wives  of  the  great  pass 
their  time  in  visiting  their  friends,  and  amusing 
tliemselves  with  diversions  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other, and  with  intrigues.  The  bath  is,  however, 
the  principal  scene  or  their  enjoyment  and  relax- 
ation, where,  secure  from  interruption,  they  give 
full  scope  to  merriment  and  scandal.  They  differ 
equally  from  us  in  their  notions  of  beauty  and  of 
taste.  Large,  soft,  and  languishing  black  eyes 
constitute,  in  their  opinion,  the  perfection  of 
beauty.  But  they  disfigure  their  natural  charms 
by  painting  their  faces,  and  sometimes  also  by 
tattoouig  their  skins  of  various  colours,  while  con- 
stant smoking  spoils  their  teeth  and  mouths. 
Many  of  the  women  of  Shiraz  and  other  cities  are 
as  fair  as  those  of  Europe ;  but  they  want,  owing 
to  their  confinement,  the  bloom  so  essential,  in 
our  estimation,  to  female  loveliness.  The  Persian 
ladies  would  seem  to  be  totally  devoid  of  delicacy 
and  refinement  *  Their  language,'  says  Mr.  Scott 
Waring,  *  is  often  gross  and  disgusting,  nor  do 
they  foci  more  hesitation  in  Expressing  themselves 
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before  men  than  they  would  before  their  fcniale 
a^pociates.    Their  terms  of  abuse  and  repT!<ich 
are  indelicate  to  the  utmost  degree.     I  will  roit 
di.'igust  the  reader  by  noticing  any  of  them ;  bat 
I  may  safely  avow,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  lan- 
guage to  express,  or  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
more  indecent  or  grosser  images.    When  tbty 
leave  the  house,  they  put  on  a  cloak  which  de- 
scends from  their  head  to  their  feet,  and  their 
faces  are  carefully  veiled,  holes  only  being  left 
for  the  eyes.     It  is  curious  to  see  a  number  of  tall 
and  elegantly   formed    figures  walking   in  the 
streets,  and  presenting  nothing  to  your  view  but 
a  pair  of  sparkUng  black  eyes,  which  aeem  to 
enjoy  the  curiosity  they  excite.    The  veil  appears 
to  be  essential  to  their  virtue ;  for  so  long  as  they 
conceal  their  face,  they  care  not  how  much  they 
expose  the  rest  of  their  person.'    Like  the  Mo- 
hammedans, the  Persians  are  restricted  to  four 
legitimate  wives,  but  they  may  have  as  many 
concubines  as  they  please,  the  latter  being  ac- 
quired by  purchase  or  hire.    Few,  however,  unless 
they  belong  to  the  richer  classes,  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  plurality  of  vrives,  or  keep  concubines. 
Marriages  are  usually  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour, and  often  entail  a  ruinoos  expense  on  the 
parties. 

There  are  no  existing  data  on  which  to  found 
anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  population.  Pinkerton  supposed  it  might 
amount  to  about  10  millions,  which  Sir  John 
Malcolm  thinks  may  be  a  pretty  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Another  writer  (Fraser) 
has  set  down  the  fixed  population  at  about  7  mil- 
lions, and  the  migratory  population  at  ftom  two 
to  three  millions,  thus  approaching  to  Pinkerton's 
estimate.  But  besides  the  loss  of  territory  which 
Persia  has  since  suffered  from  her  wars  with 
Russia,  a  great  depopulation  has  taken  place 
within  the  hust  ten  years,  from  plague,  famine, 
and  various  prevailing  maladies;  and  there  is 
reason,  besides,  to  beheve  that  this  estimate  of 
the  migratory  pop.  was  much  beyond  the  mark. 
so  that  it  is  probable  the  pop.  of  the  countries 
subject  to  the  shah  does  not  exceed  8,  and  is  cer- 
tainly under  10  millions. 

Government, — The  government  of  Persia,  like 
thalt  of  most  Eastern  countries,  is,  in  principle  at 
least,  an  absolute  despotism.  The  shah  is  re- 
garded OS  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  and.  as 
such,  is  entitled  to  implicit  obedience.  His  word 
is  law ;  he  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects;  and  the  first  man  in 
the  empire  may,  at  his  command,  be  instantly 
stripped  of  all  his  dignities,  bastinadoed,  or 
strangled,  the  only  control  on  his  actions  being 
the  risk  of  provoking  rebellion  or  assassination. 
The  two  principal  mmisters  are  the  grand  vizier, 
or  Vizier  Azem,  and  the  lord  high-treasurer,  or 
Ameen  a  Doulah,  llie  former  superintends  every 
thing  connected  with  foreign  relations,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign,  commands  the 
armies;  while  the  latter,  who  is  subordinate  to 
the  other,  superintends  the  internal  arrangements, 
and  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  whole 
executive  government  is  in  the  hands  of  these 
two  functionaries,  whose  authority,  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  power,  is  as  absolute  as  that  of 
their  master ;  but  their  greatness,  being  built  on 
the  favour  of  a  tyrant,  is  of  the  most  unstable 
kind,  and  they  are  very  often  precipitated  bvm 
their  slippery  elevation. 

The  duties  of  a  monoreh,  who  either  regards 
his  own  safety  or  the  well-being  of  his  people, 
are  numerous  and  weighty.  One  of  the  mo^ 
important  is  the  distribution  of  in.stice«  The 
Mohammedan  law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  is 
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founded  on  the  precepto  of  the  Koran  and  the  oral 
commentaries  and  saying  of  the  Prophet's  imme- 
diate successoTSw  Thia  is  called  the  Sherrahy  or 
written  law,  and  is  the  rule  in  all  repcular  courts, 
where  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  such  as 
Mooshteheds,  preside.  But  there  is  also  the  t/r/', 
or  customary  law,  administered  hy  secular  magis- 
trates, hainnff  the  king  as  their  head.  It  is  more 
arbitrary,  and  the  judgments  of  the  king  and  his 
lieutenants  are  more  summary,  than  those  of  the 
other  aourt,  and  enforced  with  greater  vigour. 
But  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  superior  function- 
aries, and  the  power  of  life  and  death  rests  with 
his  majesty,  who  seldom  delegates  it,  except  to 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  or  to  governors  of  remote 
provinces.  Theft  is  always  punished  with  extreme 
severity, 

Tho  system  of  civil  government  is  simple. 
Each  province,  or  important  district  of  a  province, 
including  some  large  city,  has  a  Beglerbrg,  or 
gr>vemor,  usually  a  prince  of  the  blood  or  noble- 
man of  rank,  who  appoints  his  lieutenants,  or 
Jlakima^  over  the  districts  and  subdivisions ;  and 
each  \'illage  has  its  Ketkhodahf  or  magistrate, 
generally  one  of  the  elders  or  more  respectable 
inhabitants,  who  is  the  oigan  by  which  communi- 
cation is  kept  up  with  government  There  are 
also  governors  of  cities  and  towns,  Daroghaa,  or 
lieutenants  of  police,  and  Kehrentertt  or  chief 
magistrates  of  cities,  in  which  each  muhtdth,  or 
parish,  has  its  ketkhodah,  or  head,  who  are  in 
general  practically  chosen  by  the  people,  and  who 
look  to  the  kelounlee  as  their  head. 

The  bc^lerbegs,  like  thc^  Turkish  pachas,  are, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  cited  to 
court,  where,  admitting  their  conduct  to  have 
been  ever  so  irreproachable,  persons  are  not  want- 
ing to  accuse  them  of  injustice  and  mal-adminis- 
tmtion;  and  unless  the  demands  and  avarice  of 
tlic  court  be  completely  gratiticd,  their  eyes  are 
put  out,  and  their  pfojHjrty  confiscated.  Con- 
scious, therefore,  of  tlic  necessity  of  amassing  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  U)  answer  the  rapacity 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  aware,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  provided  the  money  be  forth- 
coming, no  inquiry  will  be  made  respecting  the 
manner  in  (?hich  it  has  been  acquired,  the  same 
m<xlc  is  applied  by  the  beglcrbegs  to  the  hakims 
and  other  subordinate  authorities ;  who,  in  turn, 
oppress  tho  heads  of  villages  and  the  cultivators, 
so  that  the  land  becomes  the  prey  of  a  subordin- 
ation of  vultures,  and  venality  and  ejctortion  per- 
vade every  class  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage. 
(Kinneir's  Blemoir,  p.  31.)  But  the  principal  evil 
under  which  the  country  labours  consists  in  the 
perpetual  insurrections  and  the  sudden  changes  of 
sovereigns  and  dynasties.  The  insecurity,  devas- 
tation, and  proscriptions,  to  which  this  state  of 
things  has  led,  have  necessarily  gone  far  to  ex- 
tinguish all  industry,  and  many  provinces  that 
were  formerly  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated 
are  now  all  but  deserts.  It  has,  also,  prevented 
any  idea  of  stability  being  associated  with  theex- 
istmg  state  of  thiifgs ;  and  has  made  change,  and 
the  insecurity  and  falseliood  inseparable  from  it, 
almost  a  necessary  state  of  existence. 

The  revenue  of  the  shah  has  been  variously 
estimated,  but  does  not  probably  amount  to  more 
than  l,oOO,OOOi  or  2,000,000^:  As  already  stated, 
it  is  principally  derived  from  taxes  on  land  and 
farms,  capitation  taxes,  duties  on  im{X)rts  and  ex- 
ports, ana  tributes  paid  by  the  nomadic  tribes. 

ReiiffUm, — The  Persians  are  Mohammedans  of 
the  sect  called  Schiites,  or  Sheahs,  or  of  those  who 
lo«)k  upon  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  I*rophet,  as 
his  legitimate  successor.  They  repudiate  the  fiiBt 
three  caliphs,  Abubekr,  Omarj  and  Othmon,  and 


their  successors,  as  usurpers  of  the  rj.q:ht  cf  their 
patron  Ali,  holding  that  of  his  sons  Hassan  and 
Ilosscin  to  the  caliphat  as  indefeasible,  and  ac- 
knowledging their  12  immediate  descendants  as 
the  12  high  priestit,  or  imams,  of  their  religion ; 
the  last  or  whom,  Imaum  Mehdee,  they  consider 
as  still  alive,  though  (ghaib)  concealed  for  a  time, 
so  that  no  other  can  exercise  the  office.  Tliis 
doctrine  is  quite  opposed  to  that  of  the  Turks, 
who  belong  to  the  sect  of  Sunnites,  and  between 
whom  and  the  Persians  the  most  rancorous  and 
irreconcilable  animosity  exists  as  to  religious  doc- 
trines. 

The  priesthood  consists  of  many  orders,  of  which 
the  Mooshtehed  is  now  the  chief.  There  are  sel- 
dom above  four  or  five  of  this  dignity,  and  these 
are  elected  as  much  by  the  public  voice  as  by  that 
of  their  brother  mooshteheds,  by  whom  they  must 
be  declared,  for  the  shah  has  no  voice  in  their  a\>- 
pointment.  The  Sheikh-ul-lslam,  or  niler  of  the 
faith,  is  next  in  rank,  but  he  receivc-s  his  appoint- 
ment and  a  salary  from  the  shah,  and  there  is 
one  in  all  large  towns.  In  every  mosque  of  con- 
sequence, and  at  every  considerable  shrine  or  placo 
of  pilgrimage,  there  are  at  least  three  regular  ec- 
clesiastical officers :  the  Mooturclle,  who  manages 
its  temporal  affairs;  the  Muezzin,  or  crcgce  to 
prayers ;  and  the  Mollah,  who  conducts  the  cere- 
moniaL  If  the  establishment  be  rich,  there  nro 
several  mollahs,  from  among  whom  are  selected  a 
peesh  numdzy  who  recites  the  prayers  and  goes 
through  the  motions  and  gcnufiexions  to  guide 
the  congregation.  They  also  preach  occasionally 
sermons  from  texts  of  the  Koran.  Of  all  these, 
except  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  the  income  and 
means  of  life  depend  chiefly  on  the  celebritv  <»f 
the  individual  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  religious 
sanctity ;  so  that  there  are  no  means  of  estimating 
tlie  income  of  individuals :  but  most  mosques  and 
shrines  have  large  property  in  land  and  village?!, 
the  gift  of  the  crown  or  of  pious  individuals,  antl 
out  of  this  the  priesthood  attached  resixjctively  to 
each  is  maintained.  Besides  those  above  enume- 
rated, there  arc  in  every  city,  and  in  every  semi- 
nary of  learning,  a  crowd  of  mollahs  who'live  by 
their  wits,  waiting  for  the  chance  of  emplojoneni, 
but  ha^'ing  little  of  the  priest  but  the  name. 
They  practise  astrology,  write  letters  and  contracts 
for  those  who  cannot  do  it  for  themselves,  and  de- 
scend to  all  manner  of  meanness  and  vice  for  a 
livelihood. 

The  Persians,  though  there  are  many  enthu- 
siasts and  bigots  amongst  them,  are  not  generally 
intolerant :  they  listen  without  anger  to  the  pri>- 
fessions  or  arguments  of  those  who  hold  a  different 
belief,  and  do  not  allow  this  circumstance  to  cause 
any  interruption  of  social  intercourse,  llie  only 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  Gucbres,  or  fire  wor- 
shippers, who  are  probably  rendered  odious  to  the 
modem  rulers  of  Persia  by  connecting  mth  tluir 
faith  an  attachment  to  its  ancient  laws  and  politi- 
cal system.  This  unfortunate  race  is  now  olraost 
entirely  extirpoted,  only  a  small  remnant  beuig 
found  m  Yezd,  and  other  cities  of  Kerman.  In- 
difference, scepticism,  and  free-thinking  arc,  how- 
ever, making  a  rapid  progress.  This  last,  which 
may  be  identified  with  what  is  called  SoofTeeism, 
extends  ever>'  day.  There  is,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
a  religious  and  a  sceptical  SoofTeeism ;  the  former 
is  a  sort  of  a  mystical  or  fanatical  aspiration  after 
the  mysteries  of  divine  love,  but  without  laying 
any  or  much  stress  on  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Koran ;  the  latter  is  of  a  bolder  character,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  the  European  notions  of  frec- 
thinking :  its  votaries  affect  no  particular  re8{)ect 
for  religion,  but  are  a  species  of  metaphysical 
deists,  regarding  the  Koran  merely  as  an  elegant 
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water,  to  a  pprcat  depth  on  tlie  outside,  and  is  per- 
pendicular within  to  many  fathoms.  This  natu- 
ral breakwater  forms  the  harbour;  for  though,  at 
higli  water,  the  waves  beat  over  it,  they  strike 
the  quays  and  buildings  of  the  town  with  dimi- 
nished force.  Along  the  sandy  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Olinda  and  Boa- Vista,  however,  which  is 
uncovered  by  the  reef,  the  surf  is  very  violent. 
The  hurbour  consists  of  two  parts:  the  Poco, 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  400  tons  and  up- 
wards, entered  across  a  bar  on  which  there  are 
fnim  17  ft  to  30  fL  water;  and  the  Mosqueiras, 
much  better  protected  than  the  former,  but  on  the 
bar  of  which  there  are  but  7  ft.  water  at  ebb  tide. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  strong  mili- 
tary works,  the  principal  being  the  stone  forts  of 
Do  Buraco  and  Do  Brum ;  and  has  at  its  entrance 
a  lighthouse  with  a  revolving  light.  The  exports 
consist  principally  of  cotton  to  the  extent  of  from 
20,000  to  25,000  bags  a  year ;  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  ;  and  hides  and  dye- 
wiKxls.  At  an  average,  the  value  of  the  exports 
may  amount  to  from  1,200,000/.  to  1,400,000/.  a 
year.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which 
entered  the  port  in  the  year  l«62-68  were  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  British  consular  returns : — 


FUgf 

No.  of 

VmmU 

Ton* 

British  .... 
United  States.    . 
Argentine  .    .    . 
Austrian    .    .    . 
Belgian  .... 
Brazilian    •    .    . 
Danish  .    •    •     . 
French  .... 
Homburgneso     . 
Hanoverian    .    . 
Spanish.    .    •    • 
Dutch    .... 
Italian  .    •    .    • 
Lubcck  .... 
Norwegian     .    . 
Uruguayan     .    . 
Portuguese     .    . 
Swedish      •    .    . 

Total     .    .    . 

167 

37 

2 

8 

1 

a 

7 

49 

10 

8 

40 

8 

6 

1 

8 

1 

&5 

6 

69,953 

10,085 

660 

939 

349 

640 

1,254 

85,3(57 

1,761 

M9 

7,029 

1,309 

1,091 

301 

1,007 

133 

13,524 

1,400 

402 

147,221 

Great  complaints  are  made  by  shipowners  and 
capUins  of  the  exorbitant  chai^  to  which  all 
vessels  are  subject  at  the  port  of  Pemambuco. 
According  to  a  report  of  the  British  consul  (in 
♦Commercial  Reports'  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  between  July  Ist  and  Dec.  31,  1864),  *  many 
commanders  leave  this  port  with  a  determination, 
loudly  expressed,  of  never  returning  to  it  if  they 
can  possibly  help  it.' 

There  is  an  important  line  of  railway  from  Per- 
nambuco  into  the  interior.  The  railway,  opened 
Nov.  30,  1862,  is  a  single  line,  commencing  at 
Kecife,  and  terminating  at  a  spot  near  the  ri^-er 
Una.  It  is  774  Eng.  m.  in  extent,  and  is  the  first 
portion  of  a  projected  line  about  400  m.  in  length 
to  a  spot  above  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affon9o,  on  the 
river  SSo  Francisco.  The  railway  now  open  was 
constructed  chiefly  by  English  shareholders. 

PERNAU,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Russia, 
gov.  Livonia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pemau  with 
the  N.  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Pop.  6,800  in 
1858.  Pemau  comprises  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
and  two  suburbs ;  and  has  three  churches,  and  a 
I^itin  school.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  can  only  be  crr^ssed  by  the  smaller 
class  of  vessels ;  those  of  larger  burden  having  to 
load  and  unload  in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage 
is  not  very  ^ood.  It  has  a  considerable  export  trade, 
especially  m  com,  hemp  and  flax,  and  hnseeid. 
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PERONNE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  (l«i>. 
Somme,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Somme,  29  m.  E.  \>y 
N.  Amiens.  Pop.  4,44o  in  1861.  The  town  Las 
a  handsome  town-hall,  a  Gothic  par.  church,  in 
which  one  of  the  Merovingian  kings  is  interre-i ; 
but  the  edifice  possessing  the  greate:!*t  intcre:*t  i^ 
its  old  castle,  in  a  tower  of  which  Charles  the 
Simple  was  confined  by  a  count  of  Vermand<ils 
and  subsequently  Louis  XI.  by  Charles  the  Utyhl, 
duke  of  Bur]g^undy.  The  latter  circumstan^H; 
forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in 
Scott's  novel  of  *  Quentin  Durwaxd.' 

Peronne  has  been  frequently  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  at  most  times  unsuccessfully.  How- 
ever, it  was  stormed  by  British  troops,  with  little 
loss,  about  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  At 
the  castle  of  Applincourt,  near  Peronne,  the  fam<MU 
Meague'  was  concluded,  in  1676,  between  Henry 
III.  and  the  Duke  de  Guise. 

PERPKiNAN,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Pyn^ncfes-Orientales,  of  which  it  U 
the  cap.,  on  the  Tet,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Basse,  80  m.  SW.  MontpeUier,  on  the  railway  over 
the  Pyrenees  to  Barcelona.  Pop.  23,462  in  18<H. 
The  town  is  built  partly  on  a  declivity,  and  partly 
in  the  plain  beneath;  and  is  separated  by  the 
Basse  from  Um  BlanquerieSf  or  the  new  town,  and 
by  the  Tet  from  a  suburb.  Each  river  b  crosi^cd 
by  a  bridge,  that  across  the  Tet  consisting  of 
seven  arches.  The  fortifications  of  Pcrpignan 
have  been  improved  considerably  since  1815 ;  and 
it  is  now  one  of  the  best  fortified  towns  of  Frsnco. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls  of  brick  and  stone, 
flanked  by  several  bastions,  and  encircled  by 
ditches,  beyond  which  are  numerous  outworksi. 
It  is  further  defended  by  a  citadel,  with  a  double 
line  of  ramparts,  besides  outwories ;  withih  whiih 
are  the  barracks  and  the  castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence sucoeasivelv  of  the  counts  of  Rou^dUon  and 
of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Majorca.  The  town 
is  not  well  Duilt,  though  improving.  There  are  a 
few  good  streets  and  squares,  and  some  pleasiant 
public  promenades ;  but  the  public  thoroughfari\s 
generallv  are  fatiguing  to  pedestrians,  from  beiii;^ 
paved  with  small  round  stones.  The  cathedral  i<» 
a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  255  ft.  in  length  by  64  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  boldness  of  its 
nave  and  vault ;  which  last  is  sustained  without 
the  aid  of  anv  columns  rising  from  the  area  of  the 
building.  The  old  churoh  of  SL  John,  an  edith-e 
of  the  11th  century,  and  several  other  churches; 
the  Castillet,  a  defensive  woric  of  uncertain  date, 
but  similar  to  structures  erected  by  the  Moors  in 
Spain ;  the  town-hall,  mint,  arsenal  (formerly  a 
large  convent),  theatre,  hall  of  justice,  and  prison, 
are  the  other  chief  public  buildings.  Pcrpignaii 
is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
furisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  boards  of  arttf- 
lery,  engineers,  and  customs.  It  has  a  communal 
collie,  a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  lilnvry 
of  13,000  vols.,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  stofTs 
lace,  corks,  soap,  and  playing  cards,  and  is  an  ex- 
tensive entrepot  for  the  wines,  brandies,  liqueurs^ 
wool,  sUk,  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  S.  of 
Frence. 

PERSEPOLIS  (the  Islakhar  of  the  anc.  Per- 
sians), a  celebrated  city  of  antiouity,  and  during  a 
considerable  period  the  cap.  or  Persia,  and  resi- 
dence of  its  monarchs,  prov.  Farsistan,  in  a  fine 
plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  against  which  it 
abuts,  near  the  Araxes,  or  Bundemirf  30  m.  NK. 
Shiraz ;  lat.  2fP  69'  30"  N.,  long.  630  20'  E.  The 
city  appears  to  have  covered  a  large  surface; 
bricks,  rragmenta  of  waUs,  and  rubbish  being  found 
widely  scattered ;  but  the  only  extant  roins  of  any 
interest  or  importance  are  those  of  a  vast  buikUngi 
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or  rather  series  of  buildings,  sapposed  to  have  been 
the  palace  of  Darius,  burned  by  Alexander  the 
(Jreat. 

The  ruins  occupy  the  summit  of  a  platform 
about  1,430  ft  in  length,  802  fl.  in  width  on  the 
S.,  and  926  ft.  on  the  N.  side,  and  about  50  fU  in 
hcu^ht,  formed  by  levelling  the  summit  of  a  marble 
rock.  This  platform  is  ascended  bv  easy  flights 
of  steps,  cut  into  the  rock  on  its  Vv.  sfdc,  and, 
when  entire,  consisted  of  3  ftonts  or  terrace^  the 
mountain  forming  its  £.  side.  The  ruins  consist 
of  the  remains  of  vast  portals  or  gateways  (one  of 
which  is  formed  of  two  enormous  sphinxes),  pillars, 
and  walls,  on  which,  but  especially  on  the  sides  of 
the  Ntaircases,  figures  are  cut  in  basmt  relievo^  which 
arc  highly  interesting  as  illustrating  the  costume 
and  armour  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Some  of  the 
remaining  columns  are  60  ft.  in  height,  and  thoueh 
their  capitals  and  form  be  very  different  from  the 
classical  model,  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
many  of  the  sculptures  are  executed  with  infinite 
spirit.  Numerous  tombs  have  been  cut  into  the 
niotmtain,  on  which,  as  already  stated,  the  palace 
abuts.  The  most  curious  portion  of  the  ruins  of 
this  vast  palace  consists  of  the  inscriptions  in 
arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  characters,  similar  to 
thoiie  on  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  found  in  great 
profusion  on  most  parts  of  the  walk.  Very  dis- 
cordant opinions  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  and  value  of  these  characters ; 
but  Dr.  Grotefend,  who  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
p&ins  on  the  subject,  has  shown  that  the  cuneiform 
marks  are  real  alphabetical  letters ;  that  every  in- 
Fcription  is  treble  (the  first  being  in  Zend,  and  the 
others  in  different  Persian  dialects) ;  that  the  in- 
scriptions are  to  be  read  from  left  to  riff  hi;  and 
that  all  of  them  belong  to  the  period  between 
iJ^-rus  and  Alexander.  Ilccren  considers  that 
these  characters  are  the  'Ao-o-vpia  ypdniiara  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iv.  87). 

The  history  of  Persepolis  is,  for  the  most  part, 
hidden  in  olracurity ;  but  it  seems  to  be  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  this  city  is  identical  with  the  7«- 
UtiAar  of  Persian  historians,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  Jemaheed 
of  Oriental  writers  ^whence  the  modem  name  of  the 
ruins  Takhii-Jemsheed).  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and 
the  older  Greek  writers  do  not  mention  it,  and  it 
may  not  then  have  been  a  permanent  royal  resi- 
dence. The  inscriptions,  however,  show  that  it 
must,  occasionally  at  least,  have  been  visited  by 
Darius,  and  the  several  monarchs  called  Xerxes. 
It  Lh,  at  all  events,  certain  that  this  city  was  the 
residence  of  the  unfortunate  Darius  Codomannus, 
M'ho,  with  his  court,  tied  from  it  after  his  defeat  at 
Arbela  or  Guagamela  (anno  331  b.c.)  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  conqueror  soon  after  took  the-city, 
and  gave  it  up  to  military  execution.  Alexander 
himself  set  the  palace  on  fire,  under  circumstances 
which  have  been  accurately  as  well  as  admirably 
depicted  in  Dryden's  noble  ode.  But  Arrian,  a 
far  less  questionable  authority,  has  given  a  very 
different  account  of  the  matter.  He  states  that 
Alexander  destroyed  this  palace  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Parmenio,  not  in  a  drunken  frolic,  but 
in  cold  blood,  and  on  principle,  in  retaliation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Greek  temples  by  the  Per- 
sians. (Arrian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  18.)  From  the  few 
notices  that  now  exist,  it  appears  that  Istakhar 
was  an  important  city  under  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty. In  the  7th  century  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mohammedans,  who,  having  founded  Shiraz,  made 
it  the  capital  of  Persia;  and  Persepolis,  long  on 
the  decline,  rapidly  sunk  to  a  state  of  total  decay. 
I'ersepolis  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as 
identical  whh  Pasargados;  and  it  maybe  fairly 
inferred,  from  tho  statement  of  Arrian  (lib.  iii. 
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cap.  18),  that  the  palace  destroyed  by  Alexander 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

PERSE  RIX,  a  considerable  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,' pach.  Albania,  sanjiak  Scutari,  near  tho 
Drin,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  72  m.  ENE. 
Scutari  Pop.  estunated  at  10,000.  Its  inhabs. 
are  principally  Aniaouts,  but  partly,  also.  Mo* 
hammedans,  and  partly  Christians.  It  is  tho 
residence  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  of  a  military  go- 
vernor, who  occupies  a  fort  of  no  great  importance. 
Albania  is  said  to  bo  principally  supplied  with 
fire-arms  from  its  factories. 

PERSHORE,  a  market  town  of  Enghind,  co. 
Worcester,  hund.  its  own  name,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  navigable  river  Avon,  7  m.  SE.  Worcester, 
and  112  m.  NW.  London  by  West  Midland  raU- 
way.  Pop.  2,905  in  1861.  The  town,  which  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length, 
is  well  built  and  paved,  having  many  respectable 
and  a  few  handsome  houses.  The  church  of  Holy- 
cross,  formerly  attached  to  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, of  which  there  arc  still  some  remains,  is 
a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower.  That  of  St.  Andrew  is  small  and  mean 
looking;  both  livings  are  in  the  patronage  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.  The  Wcsleyaii 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  threo  Sunday 
schools  and  a  national  schooL  Some  of  the  inhabs. 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings; 
but  the  town  depends  principally  on  its  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  The 
petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  arc  held  here;  and 
Pershore  is  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-law  union, 
comprising  40  pars.    It  is  also  one  of  the  polling- 

S laces  at  elections  for  the  E.  div.  of  the  co. 
larkets  on  Tuesday ;  fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  June 
26,  and  last  Tuesday  in  October. 

PERSIA,  a  celebrated  and  very  extensive 
country  of  Central  Asia,  between  the  39th  and 
26th  dec.  N.  lat.,  and  the  44th  and  62nd  deg.  of  E. 
long.  The  political  boundaries  of  the  country 
have  varied  at  different  times  with  the  character 
or  exploits  of  its  monarchs;  sometimes  embracing 
Armenia  and  Georgia  on  the  W.,  Kh&rezm  and 
Bokhara  on  the  N.,  and  Affghanistan  on  the  £. ; 
and  sometimes  being  reduced  to  less  than  its 
natural  limits.  The  latter  on  the  S.  are  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  SW. 
and  W.  tbe  Tigris;  on  the  N.  the  Aras,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  an  indefinite  line  in  the  desert,  that 
separates  Persian  Khorasan  from  the  territories  of 
Kharezm  or  Khiva,  stretching  from  the  Attmck, 
which  falls  into  the  Caspian,  to  about  the  36th 
deg.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  61st  deg.  of  E.  long ;  whence 
a  waving  and  undefined  line,  drawn  southwards, 
separates  the  Persian  territories  on  the  £.  from 
those  of  Caubul  and  Affghanistan.  At  present, 
however,  the  actual  limits  of  Persia  are  much 
more  circumscribed.  The  extensive  province  of 
Beloochistan,  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  quit«  in- 
dependent. The  Turkish  territories  embrace  a 
large  portion  of  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  the  oountiy  of  Talash,  to  the  S.  of  the  Aras, 
belongs  to  tbe  Russians.  But  still,  even  with 
these  deductions,  its  area  probably  exceeds  460,000 
sq.  m.;  though,  from  the  vast  extent  of  its 
deserts,  the  badness  of  the  government,  and  the 
want  of  industry,  the  pop.  does  not  probably 
exceed  8  or  10  nullions. 

Name, — The  most  ancient  name  of  this  exten- 
sive region  is  that  of  Elam,  (Genesis  x.  22.)  The 
name  of  Persia,  by  which  it  was  afterwards  known 
in  Europe,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
of  the  province  of  Fca-8,  or  Phars,  which  being 
changed  by  tho  Greeks  to  n</jirK,  was  applie<l  by 
them  to  thewUole  country.    This  designation  has 
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cxqaislUs  rolish  for  poetical  compositionA :  from 
the  men  of  letters  to  the  lowest  groom  they  recite 

fassagcfl  from  their  heroic  poet»,  or  chant  odes  of 
Infiz ;  and  if  one  should  find  fault  with  a  tent 
pitcher^  the  other  probably  replies  with  a  stanza 
from  Uudiki,  or  a  moral  apothcf^m  fnim  Saadi. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  moral  lessons  in- 
culcated by  their  fKiets,  and  learned  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  admired  by  the  people,  should  be 
wholly  inoperative  in  practice,  tne  Persians  being 
certainly  as  corrupt,  sensiial,  and  immoral  as  any 
)>eople  of  Asia. 

Their  poetry  may  be  divided  into  epic  and  nar- 
rative, moral  and  Ivric.  Of  (he  first  class  Fer- 
dousi  is  the  faUicr,  though  Dukeekec  did  comiwse 
about  1,000  verses  of  the  Shabnameh,  in  which 
the  former  is  also  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Asidi.  Next  to  Fenlousi  ranks  Nizami,  who 
ct>m|^K>sed  a  poetic  life  of  Alexander  the  (ireat; 
but  this,  like  the  YusseefT  and  Zuleika  of  J  ami, 
an<ithcr  on  the  same  subject  by  Fcrdousi,  the 
Leila  and  Mignoon  of  Ilatihe ;  Khoosroo,  Shireeu, 
and  others,  recited  with  rapture  all  over  Persia, 
are,  in  fact,  poetic  romances,  called  Musnavees. 

Of  the  didactic  poets  the  chief,  without  question, 
is  Saadi,  whose  Goolist&n  and  Bostam  abound  in 
beautiful  maxims  and  fine  moral  precepts.  Sheikh 
8aadi  was  bom  at  Sheraz  (a.d.  1194),  and  in  his 
youth  was  a  great  traveller.  While  in  Syria  he 
was  taken  by  the  Cnisadcrs,  and  actually  com- 
pelled to  labour  as  a  slave  at  the  fortifications  of 
rri|)olL  From  this  condition  he  was  relieved  by 
a  merchant  of  Alep}X),  who  not  only  paid  ten 
crowns  for  his  ransom,  but  gave  him  his  daughter 
with  100  crowns  for  her  dowrv.  The  lady,  however, 
proved  a  shrew,  and  Saadi,  m  several  parts  of  his 
works,  gives  vent  to  the  chagrin  caused  by  this 
marriage.  Among  other  taunts  she  is  said  to  have 
reproached  him  with  having  been  bought  from 
the  Christians  by  her  father  for  ten  croinis :  '  Yes,' 
replied  the  unhappy  niomlist  with  a  sigh,  <  and  he 
sold  me  to  you  for  a  hundred.'  He  died  in  his 
native  city  at  the  extreme  age  of  120  lunar,  or 
IIG  solar  years;  and  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  place  of  his  birth — a  small  mosque-like 
edifice,  within  an  enclosure,  in  which  are  some  fine 
old  fir  trees  and  some  cypresses. 

In  the  mystic  and  lyrical  strain  there  is  none 
who  can  come  into  competition  with  Hafiz,  to 
whom  also  Sliiraz  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth. 
He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Tamerlane  or  Timour 
Hoc,  who,  when  he  came  after  the  defeat  of  Shah 
lUansora  to  the  place  where  the  poet  dwelt,  desired 
to  see  and  converse  with  him.  With  feigned  or 
real  displeasure,  the  conqueror  demanded  to  know 
how  he  dared  to  dbpose  of  his  two  noble  cities  of 
Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  which,  in  a  beautiful 
stanza,  he  declared  he  would  give  for  a  mole  on 
the  cheek  of  his  mistress :  '  Can  the  gifts  of  Hafiz 
ever  impoverish  Timour  ?  *  was  the  reply,  which 
changed  the  monarch's  wTath  into  admiration,  and 
clicite<i  reward  instead  of  punishment.  The  poetry 
of  Hafiz  is  considered  b}'  Persian  scholars  as  of  a 
singularly  original  character — simple  and  un- 
affected, yet  possessing  a  wild  and  peculiar  sub- 
limity. Like  most  lyrical  effusions,  his  odes  will 
not  brook  translation,  so  that  his  beauties  can 
never  be  comprehended  by  the  mere  English 
reader.  In  his  own  country,  however,  he  is  fully 
a))preciated ;  and  perhaps  no  ^t  of  any  country 
ever  attained  greater  ix>pulanty  among  those  f(ir 
whom  he  wrote  than  the  khan^eh  of  Shiraz.  His 
mortal  remains  rest  near  the  city  whose  praises  he 
has  celebrated,  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Saadi, 
and  near  his  favourite  stream  of  Koknabad.  The 
tomb  is  in  a  small  enclosure,  whither  the  people 
of  the  place  resort  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  the 
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old  cypresses,  recite  the  odes  of  their  iavoinit<> 
bard,  and  draw  omens  from  the  pages  uf  his 
works. 

Next  to  Hafiz,  in  celebrity,  has  been  placed 
Abdul  Kahmnn  «7anie,  a  famous  doctor  of  bw!>^ 
and  no  less  famous  sooffec,  whose  Ditram,  or  col- 
lection of  odes,  is  in  high  estimation  with  the  «h 
thusiasts  of  his  sect.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  Uxni 
equal  to  his  poetic  genius. 

To  these  already  mentioned  might  be  adiltd 
many  names  scarcely  less  celebrated,  whofc  workh 
it  would  require  too  much  space  to  particiilan<»^ 
or  describe.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  xhui 
their  perusal  would  give  an^  pleasure  to  Eutvptaii 
readers.  They  contain,  it  is  true,  many  beauiiful 
thoughts,  and  their  diction  is  frequently  eufilit'- 
nious  and  exfiressive ;  but  they  have  the  Aicr:  <ii 
most  Eastern  works,  that  is,  of  bein^  diifigurLil 
by  the  wildest  extravagance  and  bomltast,  and  ly 
an  endless  repetition  of  metaphors  and  similes. 

History, — Modem  Persia  comprises  the  countjv-i 
known  in  antiquity  by  the  names  of  Mtdia,  Su- 
matuty  Caramaniaf  Hyrcanioj  and  Penda  Profjir. 
Its  ancient  history  is  intimately  connected  «ith 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  more  modem  timt-^ 
it  has  been  the  theatre  of  endless  ci\'il  wai^  rr^ 
volutions,  and  changes  devoid  of  all  interest  to 
foreigners.  Towards  the  end  <^  the  ll)th  century, 
however,  order  was  restored,  and  Pensia  rose  u< 
distinction  under  the  government  of  Shah  Abb^s 
suraamed  the  Great,  who  defeated  the  Turks  ta 
several  battles,  taking  from  them  the  city  <<( 
Taurus  and  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  Onniiz 
from  the  Portuguese.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants;  and.  in  1727.  t)'e 
country  w^as  overmn  by  the  Aff^^ans.  At  lea^ih 
the  famous  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  a  brigand  chirf. 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Nuiiir 
Shah,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his  vu-- 
tories  and  his  ferocity.  Nadir  being  assassinatei!. 
in  1743,  his  death  was  followed  by  a  Itrng-i^m- 
tinucd  civil  war.  After  a  vast  deal'  of  blood  lia<l 
been  spilt,  the  eunuch  Mehemet  Khau  suoceevta:, 
by  his  superior  ability  and  good  fortune,  in  c»u- 
blishing  his  authority  over  most  of  the  provincvsi 
now  comprised  in  Persia;  and  transmittod  his 
authority  to  his  nephew  Futteh  All  Sbah. 

This  prince  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
Russia,  who  stript  nim  of  a  lai^ge  territory  in  Ar- 
menia, and  obliged  him  to  pay  2,500,0<Kk.  as  An 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  sWhad  been  put  to  in 
the  contest.  Futteh  All  kept  an  enormous  harem ; 
and  it  was  his  practice  to  disperse  his  sons  ovtr 
the  empire,  as  governors  of  provinces  and  towit!<. 
of  which,  speaking  generally,  they  were  th«- 
scourges.  On  the  death  of  Futteh,  in  ItOo,  las 
grandson,  Mohammed,  son  of  the  prince  ruysL 
Abbas  Mirza,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  terms  <  f 
his  grandfather's  will.  A  few  of  his  uncles,  wli<> 
were  reckoned  most  dangerous,  were  deprived  uf 
sight;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  succession  was  cn- 
usuallv  tranquil  and  bloodless  Uia  nnsuocf^vl 
expedition  against  Herat  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  ^bilt 
Mohammed  ruled  from  1835  till  1848,  and  wa^ 
succeeded,  in  the  latter  year,  bv  his  son  Na^iruM 
din  Shah,  described  by  one  of  the  most  recn^t 
writers  on  Persia,  Mr.  Eastwick  (Journal  in 
Persia,  London.  1864),  as  an  intelligent  prince, 
with  a '  mild,  good-humoured  expreflsion.* 

PERSIAN  GULF,  an  extensive  arm  li  \hp 
Indian  Ocean,  separating  Persia  from  Arabia,  \t' 
tween  the  24th  and  30th  degs.  N.  Ut^  and  the 
47lh  and  67th  £.  long.,  uniting  with  the  Indiu. 
Ocean  by  the  strait,  about  32  m.  across.  I>etiiv<4 
Cape  Musseldom  (lat,  26°  19'  X.,  loiifr.  5t>=  o*J  I-  • 
and  the  o]){K0ite  coast.    This  gulf  haa  ^ome«  V^ 
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of  an  oval  shape,  extcndinf^  about  550  m.  NW. 
aiid  8E.,  witti  an  average  breadth  of  about  160  m. ; 
but  towards  its  8E.  eud  it  is  upwards  of  220  m.  in 
ividth,  though  it  soon  afterwards,  on  taking  its 
northern  bend,  previously  to  its  junction  with  the 
oceau,  becomes  much  narrower.  It  receives  at  its 
KW.  end  the  united  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  about  70  m.  below  Bussorah ;  but  it  has  few 
or  no  other  affluents  of  anv  importance.  These 
streams,  however,  assisted  in  some  measure  also 
by  the  shape  of  the  gulf  itself,  tend  to  diminish 
the  height  of  the  tides,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  in  the  Red  Sea.  (Traill's  Pbys.  (ieog.,  p.  116.) 
Tiie  climate  round  the  shores  ef  this  gulf  is  ex- 
tremely hot ;  and  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  NW,  winds,  the  thermometer  in  some  parts 
stands  at  a  higher  elevation  than  in  almost  any 
other  locality  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  small  Islands,  and  the 
number  and  extent  of  its  reefs,  the  navigation  of 
this  sea,  especially  along  the  coast  of  Jurabia,  is 
liazardous.  ditlicult,  and  tedious :  it  is  less  encum- 
bered along  the  Persian  coast.  The  trade  carried 
on  in  the  iM>rts,  on  or  connected  with  the  gulf,  is 
very  considerable,  Buasorah  is  tlie  principal  inlet 
througli  which  Indian  and  other  Eastern  products 
find  their  way  into  the  Turkish  empire;  and  I^- 
shire,  in  the  rersian  territory,  is  the  chief  entre- 
[)6t  of  the  trade  between  Umt  countrv  and  Bombay, 
w^hence  it  receives  the  products  of  ICurope,  China, 
and  the  E.  Archipelago.  The  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, that  attaches  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  its  pearl 
llsher}'^,  on  which  indeed  the  inhab.  of  the  S.  coast 
mainly  depend,  as  the  land  produces  only  a  few 
dates,  and  b  insufficient  to  support  the  pop.  (For 
details  as  to  these  fisheries,  see  the  article  Bahrein 
Lsi^NDS;  and  see  also  Bussorah  and  Bushire, 
in  this  L)ict«)  This  sea  was  surveyed  between 
1821  and  1828;  but,  although  much  infonnation 
has  come  to  us  through  charts  and  memoirs  in  the 
(reog.  Journal  (vols.  v.  and  viii.),  we  are  far  from 
j^KMsejssing  any  satbfactory  information  respecting 
it.s  islands,  wliich  are,  in  all  probability,  more  nu- 
merous and  important  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.  The  ancient  importance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  principally  owing  to  its  connection  with 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  its  commercial 
intcrcoiursc  with  India.  Were  the  scheme  for  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  to  succeed,  this 
sea  might  again  become,  as  it  was  during  a  certain 
period  of  antiquity,  a  thoroughfare  for  the  com- 
merce between  the  E.  and  W.  worlds;  but  the 
advantages  in  this  respect  enjoyed  by  the  route 
by  the  Ued  Sea  and  through  £g}'pt  are  so  very 
superior,  that  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  continue 
to  engross  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  trade 
not  carried  on  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  at  all 
times  a  favourite  resort  of  pirates.  At  present, 
however,  they  arc,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions 
of  the  British  government,  nearly  extirpated. 

I^ERTH,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
cos.  of  Scotland,  nearlv  in  the  centre  of  that  part 
of  the  U.  Kingdom,  but  communicating  by  the 
Frith  of  Tay  with  the  German  Ocean,  having  N. 
the  COS.  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  E.  Forfar,  S. 
Fife  (from  which  it  is  mostly  separated  by  the 
Frith  of  Tay),  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  the  Fnth  of 
Forth,  and  Stirling,  and  VV^.  Dumbart^jn  and  Ar- 
gyle.  Exclusive  of  a  small  detached  portion  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  it  is  of  a  compact  circular  form. 
Area,  2,835  sq.  m.,  or  1,814,063  acres,  of  which 
32,000  are  water.  Thb  great  co.  comprises  within 
itself  almost  all  that  is  peculiar  to  or  characterbtic 
of  Scotland ;  having  every  variety  of  surface  and 
s<iil,  from  rugged,  sterile  mountains,  to  low,  level, 
fertile  vales.    Its  lakes  and  river^i  ar^  also  on  a 


grand  and  varied  scale ;  and  its  climate  is  as  differ- 
ent as  its  surface,  being  severe  in  the  more  ele- 
vated, and  mild  and  early  in  the  lower  districtM. 
The  contrast  in  the  inhabs.  is  equally  great ;  the 
Celt  being  found  on  the  mountains  and  the  Saxon 
on  the  plains,  and  each  differing  widely  from  the 
other  in  language,  dress,  and  manners.'  Perth  is 
naturally  divided  into  highlands  and  lowlands: 
all  the  country,  including  the  Ochill  and  Sidlaw 
hills,  from  its  S.  frontier  to  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians, bein^  included  in  the  lowlands,  and  the 
remainder  m  the  highlands.  The  part  of  the 
Grampian  chain  in  this  co.  comprises  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Scotland,  among  which  may 
be  specified,  Ben  Lawers,  3,945 ;  Ben  Marc,  3,944; 
Ben  Gloc;  8,690;  Schichallion,  3,550;  Ben 
Achougie,  3,028;  and  Ben  Ledi,  2,863  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Besides  the  mountains  and 
hilly  districts,  there  are  very  extensive,  though 
progressivelv  diminishing,  tracts  of  moor,  moss, 
and  bog.  There  is,  also,  a  large  extent  of  natural 
wood  and  plantations.  The  latter  were  much 
extended  by  the  operations  of  the  late  Duke 
of  AthoU,  who  planted  above  15,000  acres.  But 
notwithstanding  these  dc<luctions,  the  cultivated 
Und  is  estimated  at  from  630,000  to  660,000  acrei^, 
or  at  about  a  third  part  of  the  entire  surface.  The 
most  valuable  tract  of  lowland  is  denominated  the 
Carse  of  GowTie,  being  the  district  bounded  by  the 
Tay  on  the  S.  and  W.,  the  Sidlaw  hills  on  the  N., 
and  Forfarshire  on  the  E.  Its  soil  is  mostly  a 
deep  rich  clay  loam ;  and,  in  point  of  fertilitv,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  any  land  in 'the 
kingdom.  The  lower  part  of  Stratlieam,  from 
Forteviot  to  the  confluence  of  the  Earn  and  Tay, 
consists  of  a  similar  soil,  and  is  hardly  less  fertile. 
Exclusive  of  these  and  the  low  lands  along  the 
Tay,  above  Perth,  there  are  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Teith,  Forth,  and  other  rivers,  extensive  tracts  c»f 
carse  land,  antl  of  sandy,  gravelly  loam.  Light 
gravelly  soil  is,  indeed,  predominant  in  Perth- 
shire. There  are  some  ver>'  large  estates;  but 
there  is,  also,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  smaller 
class  of  pr(»]>rietor8.  Arable  farms  vary  in  size, 
from  60  to  500  acres.  The  same  plan  that  formerly 
prevailed  in  Argyle  of  holding  lands  in  common, 
prevailed  throughout  the  highlands  of  Perthshire ; 
but  examples  of  it  are,  at  present,  rarer  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  Farms  in  tlie  lower 
districts  are  universally  let  on  lease,  generally  for 
nineteen  years;  large 'stock  farms  are  also  let  on 
lease ;  but  some  of  the  small  highland  occupiers 
hold  from  year  to  year.  Buildings  and  other  ac- 
commodations of  the  farmers,  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, are  for  the  most  part  substantial  and 
excellent;  but  in  some  of  the  highland  districts 
they  are  still,  in  many  instances,  b^and  deficient. 
'Wheat  and  beans,  of  excellent  quality,  are  the 
prime  articles  of  cultivation  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
Stratheam,  parts  of  Strathmore,  and  the  vallev  of 
the  Forth  and  Teith.  In  the  midland  districts, 
barley,  and,  in  the  higher,  oats  are  the  principal 
crops.  Potatoes  everywhere  cultivated,  lai^ely 
consumed,  and  recently  ex(x>rted  in  large  qimn- 
tities  to  the  London  market.  Turnip  culture  ex- 
tensively prosecuted.  Considerable  quantities  of 
fruit,  as  apples  and  peare,  are  produced  in  the 
vales,  particulariy  in  Gowrie.  Breeds  of  cattle 
various,  but  none  peculiar  to  the  country;  the 
stock  differs  with  the  varying  quality  of  the  land 
on  which  it  is  pastured.  Number  of  sheep  vastly 
increased  within  the  hist  40  years,  and  the  Cheviot 
breed  now  generally  diffused.  The  sheep  hus- 
bandry is  daily  gainmg  ground,  and  the  breed  of 
cattle  has  been  improved  both  in  size  andeariiiicss 
of  maturitv.  Roads  signally  improved ;  as  raucli 
so,  certainly,  as  in  any  other  Scotch  co.    Coal  is 
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found  in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  contiguous  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  limestone  and  freestone  arc 
generally  diftu5«ed. 

The  linen  and  cotton  manufacture  has  been  in- 
troduced, ]>articularly  into  the  city  of  Perth,  but 
neither  has  had  much  success;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  Perthshire  may  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tially agricultural  district :  the  prof^ress  of  agri- 
culture during  the  present  centurj'  has  been  most 
satLsfnctory.  Waste  ground  has  been  planted  and 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  roads  are  in  a 
sui)erior  condition,  and  new  ones  have  been  con- 
structed. Farm  steadings  were  formerly  covered 
with  thatch,  and  indifferent  in  building  and  ac- 
commodation :  but  they  are  now  all  slated,  well 
built,  and  adapted  for  every  necessary  purpose. 
Wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  artificial  grasses 
are  cultivated  in  a  much  greater  breadth.  More 
manure  is  laid  on  the  soil,  and  it  is  ameliorated 
by  fences,  cleaning,  and  draining.  Horses  and 
harness,  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  all  the  implements  of  huslmndry  are  much 
improved.  Principal  rivers,  Tay,  Forth,  Earn, 
Tcith,  Lyon,  Garr>',  and  Tummel.  FLsheries  on 
the  Tay  about  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom. 
Perth  IS  divided  into  80  j>arishes,  and  returns  2 
meras.  to  the  H.  of  C,  1  lor  the  co.  and  1  for  the 
city  of  Perth.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  3,447 
in  1805.  Some  parishes  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
CO.  are  joined,  for  election  purjwses,  with  the  cos. 
of  Kinross  and  Clackmannan ;  and  the  bor.  of  Cul- 
ross  unites  with  that  of  Inverkeithing,  Dmiferm- 
line,  and  others  in  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  Principal  towns,  Perth,  Crieff,  and  Dumblane. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  2*2,035  inha- 
bited houses,  with  133,500  inhabitants;  while,  in 
1841,  Perthshire  had  28,933  inhabited  houses,  and 
137,390  inhabitants.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
28.330/.,  and  the  new  valuation  for  1864-65  was 
74(),000/. 

Pektii,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay, 
33  m.  N.  by  W.  Edinburgh,  on  the  vScottish  Central 
railway.  Pop.  25,250  in  1861.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded, except  on  the  line  of  the  Tay,  with  gently 
rising,  verdant,  or  richly  wooded  hills.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  handsome  bridge  of  9  arches,  880  fU 
in  length  Tbuilt  by  Smeaton  in  1771,  at  an  expense 
of  26,632/.),  with  the  village  of  Bridgend,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tay.  The  main  street  runs  N. 
and  S.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river ;  and  it  and 
the  other  streets  are  for  the  most  i^rt  straight,  and 
connect  with  each  other  at  right  angles.  Many 
of  the  more  modem  streets  and  crescents  are  of 
freestone,  and  alttigether  the  town  is  remarkably 
neat,  clean,  and  well-built,  and  has  a  substantial, 
wealthy  api)earance.  The  inhab.  are  well  sup- 
])lied  with  water,  raised  by  a  steam-engine  from 
the  river  into  a  reservoir,  whence  it  is  conducted 
in  pipes  through  the  streets.  North  and  south  of 
tlie  town  are  the  two  large  public  greens,  called 
the  North  and  South  Inches,  inc.  about  170  acres. 
The  former,  which  is  flanked  on  the  W.  by  Athole 
Crescent  and  Kose  Terrace,  has  the  race-course ; 
the  latter  is  surrounded  by  statel}'  trees  and  ele- 
gant villas. 

In  addition  to  the  gas  and  water-works,  the 
public  edifices  are  the  co.  building  and  gaol,  of 
Grecian  architecture,  fronting  the  nver,  erected  in 
1819.  at  a  cost  of  32,000/. ;  the  church  of  St.  John, 
a  building  of  ver^'  ancient  but  unascertained  date, 
surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  spire  of  wood  covered 
with  lead,  and  divided  into  three  places  of  worship, 
a]>pronriated  to  three  distinct  jjarishes;  St.  Paul's 
cliurch,  built  in  1807,  at  an  expense  of  7,000/.; 
the  academy,  aho  erected  in  1807,  at  a  cost  of 


6,000/.;  Innaiic  asylum;  the  theatre;  barracks : 
Marshall's  monument  (built  in  commemoration  of 
a  late  lord  provost),  containing  the  public  lUirar\' 
and  the  museum  of  the  Perth  Antiquarian  Society: 
the  new  city  hall,  96  ft  by  68  ft.,  and  the  old  t<m  ii 
hall.  A  little  way  S.  from  the  town,  an  exten^i\  e 
military  prison,  capable  of  accommodating  7,< '») 
captives,  was  conetnictetl,  in  1812,  at  an  ex^H•n^c 
of  130,000/. ;  but  it  has  since  been  converted  into 
the  central  and  model  prison  for  Scotland. 

The  town  has  several  parochial  and  Free  church(-s 
in  one  of  which  the  service  is  performed  in'  (iacli.-. 
There  are  also  several  United  Presbyterian  cha|vN, 
compriidng  the  United  Secession,  the  <^>riginal  Se- 
ce<iers,  and  the  Relief,  now  all  mejx^  iu  t^e  same 
general  body;  with  chapels  belonging res|M»ctivrly 
to  the  Independents,  Baptists,  Meth<xiists,  Glasidii-s, 
Scotch  Episcopalians,  and  R.  Catholics.  Amon<; 
the  most  conspicuous  religious  edifices  is  the  new 
cathedral,  called  St.  Ninians,  in  the  decoratcnl  stylo 
of  the  14th  century.  It  is  the  principal  ecch-hi- 
astical  edifice  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  communion 
in  Scotland. 

The  grammar  school  of  Perth  was  at  an  early 
period  the  most  celebrated  in  Scotland,  being  at- 
tended by  pupils  from  every  quarter  of  the  kin;j- 
dom.  It  was  the  first  seminary  in  Scotland  in 
which  Hebrew  was  taught.  (M'Cne's  Life  of  Knox, 
ii.  14-16.)  Its  eminence  may  be  said  still  to  con- 
tinue. The  academy,  which  embraces  the  m<i^t 
ample  course  of  instruction,  scientific,  literary,  and 
commercial,  was  founded  in  1760;  its  first  rvctur, 
Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  afterwards  of  Aberdeen.  i> 
well  known  by  his  able  work  on*  The  Xaiion.il 
Debt.*  These  2  seminaries  arc  endowed ;  and  there 
are  besides  about  28  other  schools,  of  which  6  an; 
endowed ;  in  addition  to  which  a  large  seminan' 
has  been  erected,  partly  by  public  subscription, 
and  partly  by  a  grant  Irom  government,  for  the 
education  of  400  poor  children.  Perth  has  nume- 
rous public  libraries,  one  of  which  contains  6.0011 
vols.;  and  a  literary  and  antiquarian  society. 
Printing  and  the  publishing  of  literary  works  were 
at  one  time  carried  on  here  to  a  greater  ext4?nt 
than  in  anv  town  of  a  similar  size  in  Scotland, 
perhaps  in  the  empire.  This  branch  has  now,  how- 
ever, materially  declined. 

About  60  years  ago,  Perth  had  An  exten.Mvo 
trade  in  gloves,  those  made  here  having  a  prefer- 
ence throughout  the  kingdom.  Latterly,  however, 
Dundee  has  quite  superseded  Perth  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  consequence,  the  business!  of  tannin;;, 
which  principally  depended  on  the  glove  trade, 
has  greatly  declined.  The  manufactures  consist  at 
present  principally  of  coloured  cottons,  especially 
for  umbrellas.  A  great  quantity  of  handkerchiefs, 
checked  and  striped  ginghams,  imitation  Indiii 
shawls,  scarfs,  and  trimmings,  are  also  woven.  The 
aggregate  number  of  weavers  is  about  1,600,  some 
of  whom  are  employed  by  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
houses.  There  are  in  the  town  several  breweries, 
com-milLs,  and  iron-foundries.  The  salmon  fishe- 
ries on  the  Tay,  belonging  to  the  citv,  bring  a  rent 
of  1,200/.  per  annum.  The  quantity  of  salmon, 
inc.  grilses,  bhipped  and  sent  by  rail  from  Penh  fur 
London,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  About  4,5<>0 
boxes,  or  225  tons  a  vear. 

The  Tay  is  navigable,  at  high  water,  to  Perth 
for  vessels  dra^ving  14  ft.  water;  but  the  na\nga- 
tion  was  formerly  much  obstructed,  and  a  great 
de^  was  required'  to  be  done  for  its  improvement. 
In  this  view  an  act  was  obtained  in  1834  for  deep- 
ening the  bed  of  the  river,  and  forming  a  new  har- 
bour and  wet  dock,  and  the  works  have  been  ex- 
ecuted with  much  advantage  to  the  iuivi^tii»n. 
There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  Ist  of  Januan*. 
1864,  8  sailing  vessels  under  and  49  above  50  Urns 
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burthen,  besides  one  steamer  of  51  tons.  The 
ex()ortA  cuudUt  chiefly  of  manufactuied  good*, 
com,  salmon,  and  potatoes,  large  quantities  of  the 
latter  being  shipped  for  London.  The  gro^s  amount 
of  customs  duty  received  was  15,582/.  in  1803. 

Perth  is  very  ancient,  and  some  authorities  refer 
its  origin  to  the  Komans.  It  was  a  bor.  at  least  as 
early  as  IIOO.  Its  church  being  consecrated  to 
t)<ihn  the  liaptist.  it  was  long  called  St.  Johnstoun. 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Perth  was  the 
capital  of  Scotland;  and  from  its  central  situation 
it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  that  distinction.  The  kings  were 
crowned  at  Scone,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  city,  and 
had  a  residence  in  the  town.  The  *  Parliament 
House '  of  Perth  remained  standing  till  1818,  when 
it  was  pulled  down.  Scone  Palace,  long  a  royal 
residence,  has  been  rebuilt  by  its  owner,  Karl 
Alanstield,  and  is  now  a  splendid  modem  mansion.  ' 
The  famous  stone,  reckoned  the  palladium  of  Scot- 
land, on  which  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned, 
was  transferred  from  Duustafifnagc,  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, ti)  Scone,  whence  it  was  removed  by  Edward 
I.,  in  12%,  to  Westminster  Abbey;  since  which  it 
has  been  enclosed  within  the  frame-work  of  the 
regal  chair  on  which  the  Britinh  sovereigns  have 
Iieen  crowned  since  Edward  II.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  four  monasteries  in  Perth  (ex.  one  in 
Scone),  two  nunneries,  and  eight  cha|)els.  But  the 
violence  of  the  Presbyterians  at  the  Keformation 
may  be  said  not  to  have  left  a  relic  of  these  build- 
ing}».  Here,  in  1437,  James  I.  was  asi^assinated  in 
the  Blackfrixu^'  Monastery.  And  here,  in  August, 
1«(K).  (towrie  House  was  the  scene  of  that  most 
mysterious  incident  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  en- 
titled  the  Goicrie  cmupiracy;  of  which,  if  not  the 
ci>ntriver8,  Earl  (iownc  and  his  brother  were,  at  all 
events,  the  victims.  The  house  was  pulled  down 
about  oO  years  since,  to  make  room  for  the  county 
building^<,  which  occupy  its  site.  Perth  is  aaso- 
ciated  with  many  other  important  events  in  Scot- 
tish history;  in  1644,  it  was  taken  by  Montrose, 
after  bis  victory  at  Tippermuir,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; in  lt>51  it  capitulated  to  Cn>mwell;  and  it 
was  occupied  by  the  insurgents  in  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745. 

At  Kuthven  Castle,  now  called  Huntingtower, 
2.  m.  W.  Perth,  took  place,  in  1582,  the  singular 
occurrence  in  the  history'  of  James  VI.,  called  the 
Jiaid  of  BuUiveru 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  Perth  was 
united  with  four  other  bors.  in  sending  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C. ;  but  that  act  conferred  on  it  the  im- 
iHirtant  privilege  of  returning  a  representative  for 
Itself.  Kegistered  voters,  1,168  in  18G5.  Perth 
is  an  opulent  bor.;  the  corporation  revenue  for 
lHt;3-64  amounted  to  7,523/.  Perth,  though  it 
never  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  called  a  city ;  and, 
in  the  rolls  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  it  held  rank 
next  to  Edinburgh.  Its  chief  magistrate  has  the 
title  of  lord  provost.  It  has,  also,  a  dean  of  guild, 
ranking  next  to  the  lord  provost,  as  a  councillor, 
but  not  as  a  magistrate;  4  bailies,  a  treasurer, 
anil  19  other  ordinary  members  of  council. 

The  situation  of  Perth  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Scotland.  Close  to  the  city,  on  the  E.,  is  the  hill 
of  Kimioul;  the  summit  of  which,  of  easy  access, 
commands  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  that  is  any- 
where to  be  met  with.  Towards  the  S.  and  E,  is 
the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Tay  and  Earn ;  to  the  W.  is  a  finely  variegated 
countz^',  and  to  the  N.  the  prospect  is  bounded  by 
the  stony  girdle  of  the  Grampians.  The  country 
round  Perth  is  amongst  the  most  fertile  in  Scotland. 

PEKU,  a  country  of  S.  America,  formerly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  Spanish 
crown.    It  then  included  the  modern  republic  of 


Bolivia  (S.  or  Upper  Pem);  but  at  present  the 
tenn  is  restricted  to  the  republic  of  N.  <jr  Lower 
Peru,  lying  chirtly  between  lat,  3°  and  21°  S.,  and 
long.  0*5°  and  81*^'  W.;  having  N.  the  Columbian 
republic  of  Ecuador,  E.  Brazil,  SE.  and  S.  Ikdivia, 
and  W.  the  Pacitic.  Extreme  length,  SSE.  to 
NNW., about  1.500  m.;  breadth  varjing  from  40 
to  600  m.  The  area  is  e.stiniated  at  508,98()  m].  m. 
It  is  divided  into  10  pn)vs.;  and  its  ]K)pulation, 
according  to  a  rough  enumeration  made  in  1860, 
amounts  to  2,865,000,  the  greater  part  of  them  de- 
scendants of  Spanish  settlers,  mixed  with  native^. 

l*hyncal  Geography. — ^The  country  is  naturally 
divided  into  3  regions :  that  between  the  coast  and 
the  Andes ;  that  occupied  bv  the  latter ;  and  the 
region  ¥^,  of  the  Andes,  forming  a  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon.  All  these  divisions  differ  widely 
in  their  physical  character.  The  coast  region  from 
Tumbez,  on  the  N.  frontier  to  the  river  l^ieche,  is 
mostly  a  desert ;  and  wherever,  in  fact,  the  coa>t 
region  is  not  traversed  by  streams,  or  \s  unsuscep- 
tible of  irrigation,  it  consists  principally  of  arid 
sandy  wastes,  and  is  in  the  last  degree  barren, 
llie  Andes  and  their  ramifications  have  been 
roughly  estimated  to  cover,  in  Peru,  an  extent  of 
200,000  sq.  m.  They  consist  here,  as  in  Bolivia, 
of  two  main  chains,  or  Cordilleras,  connected  in 
various  parts  by  cross  ranges,  ami  inclosing  several 
extensive  and  lofty  valleys.  Konnd  Cuzco  is  a 
vast  knot  of  mountains,  occupying  about  three 
times  the  extent  of  Switzerland;  and  round  Pa^co, 
in  lat,  13^  S.,  is  another  knot  surrounding  the  plain 
of  Ik>mbon,  13,500  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  in 
which  are  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco. 
The  Pemvian  Andes  arc  not  in  general  so  elevated 
as  the  Ik>livian,  though  many  of  their  peakx  rise 
far  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  loftiest 
summits  are  towards  the  S.,  where  the  Nevado  de 
Chuquilmmba  (about  lat.  15°)  reaches  to  21,000  ft. 
in  height ;  and  several  other  mountains  surround- 
ing the  valley  of  Desaguadero,  which  belongs 
partly  to  Peru,  approach  this  elevation. 

In  Bolivia  the  E.,  but  in  Pera  the  W.,  Cordillera 
is  the  highest.  At  the  mountain-knot  of  Pasco, 
the  Andes  separate  into  the  3  collateral  chains, 
wliich,  proceeding  N.,  separate  the  basins  of  the 
Maranon,  Iluallaga,  and  Ucayale.  The  last  range 
of  the  Andes  to  the  E.,  in  Peru,  extends  betwci-n 
the  6th  and  15th  parallels  of  lat.,  at  a  distance 
varying  between  200  and  400  m.  from  the  Pacific, 
and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Ucayale  from  tliosc 
of  the  Yavari,  Bcni,  and  other  affluents  of  the 
Amazon. 

The  space  enclosed  between  the  gigantic  ridges 
of  the  E.  and  W.  Cordillera,  called  the  Sierra,  is 
partly  occupied  by  mountains  and  naked  rocks, 
partly  by  table-lands  yielding  short  fine  gras.-, 
and  extensive  hilly  pasture-ground,  very  like,  in 
general  outline,  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
though  destitute  of  heath,  and  partly  by  extensive 
and  fertile  valleys,  that  once  supported  a  much 
larger  amount  of  (population.  The  third  region,  or 
country  E.  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  very  little  known : 
it  is  mostly  covered  by  all  but  interminable  forests; 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
belong  to  Pem,  since  onh*  a  few  R.  Cath.  missions 
are  hero  and  there  scattered  over  its  surface,  the 
rest  of  the  country'  being  in  Uie  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  native  Indians. 

Pem  gives  birth  to  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  world.  The  Tunguragua,  generally  regardcnl 
as  the  proper  source  of  the  Maranon  or  Amazon, 
and  its  vast  confluents  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayale 
(the  latter  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  the  Apuri'mac 
and  Paro),  have  their  sources  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
W.Cordillera,  between  lOJ  and  16°  S.  lat.:  anc» 
pursue,  though  with  many  wmdings,  a  northerly 
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course  till  thcv  Icare  the  countiy.  Thcac  great 
riverM  arc  mucitly  navigable ;  and,  with  the  asebt- 
ance  of  steam-navigation,  will  no  doubt,  at  some 
future  period)  carry  the  riches  of  this  remote  region 
across  the  continent  to  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
The  great  lake  of  Titicaca  is  mostly  in  Peru; 
but,  excepting  it,  there  is  no  other  large  lake. 
There  are,  however,  some  smaller  lakes,  one  of 
which,  the  lake  of  Llauricocha,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  gives  birth  to  the  Tunguragua. 

The  coast  is  throughout  nigged  and  lofty.  In 
the  N.  provs.  some  miles  of  a  loose  sandy  desert 
intervene  in  a  few  places  between  the  high  lands 
and  tbe  ocean ;  but  in  general  the  cliffs  approach 
clone  to  the  shore,  which  has  not,  perhaps,  in  an 
extent  of  1,600  m.,  a  dozen  secure  harbours.  The 
l)CHt  are  those  of  Callao,  Payta,  Sechura,  Salina, 
l*i»co,  iKlay,  Iquiqua,  and  a  few  others.  Truxillo 
and  Lambaqcque  have  only  open  roadsteads.  The 
water  being  almost  uniformly  deep,  vessels  are 
obliged  to  approach  within  ^  m.  of  the  shore,  be- 
fore they  can  anchor;  and  the  nrodigious  swell 
which  rolls  in  unbroken  from  the  Pacinc  occasions 
a  heavy  and  dangerous  surf.  The  operation  of 
landing  is.  except  in  a  few  places,  at  once  difficult 
and  hazardous :  it  is  effected  by  means  of  halaoMj 
or  platforms  raised  on  inflateil  sKins,  and  differing 
in  shape  in  different  parts  of  the  coast.  The  halMa 
U8cd  by  Captain  Hall  off  MoUendo,  was  *  made  of 
two  entire  seal -skins  inflated,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  connected  by  cross  pieces  of  wood  and  strong 
lasliings  of  tliongs;  over  all  a  platform  of  cane 
nintii  forms  a  sort  of  deck,  about  4  ft.  in  width  and 
C  or  8  ft  in  length.  At  one  end  the  person  who 
manages  the  balMa  kneels  down,  and  by  means  of 
a  double-bladed  paddle,  which  he  holds  by  the 
middle,  and  strikes  alteniatcly  on  each  side,  moves 
it  Kwiftly  along;  the  passengers  or  goods  being 
placed  on  the  platform  behind  him.  AH  the  goods 
which  go  to  the  interior,  at  this  part  of  the  coast, 
are  landed  in  this  manner.  The  great  bars  of 
silver,  and  the  bags  of  dollars,  also,  which  ore 
8hip|)ed  in  return  for  the  merchandise  landed,  pass 
through  the  suif  on  these  tender,  though  secure, 
conveyances.'     (Hall's  S.  America,  L  205,  206.) 

Climate, — ^The  year  mav  be  divided  into  two 
Bciisons,  the  wet  and  the  arv.  From  June  to  Oc- 
tober, the  coast  lands  in  all  the  S.  and  central 
pntvB,  are  covered  during  the  night  and  morning 
with  a  dense  fog,  the  only  moisture  supplied  by 
nature  to  this  part  of  the  country.  These  fogis 
diminish  as  we  proceed  N.,  and  in  the  N.  prov.  of 
IMura,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  dry  atmosphere, 
rains  occasionally  occur;  and  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  arenalet,  or  arid  sands,  are  speedily 
clothed  with  the  most  exuberant  vegetation. 
While,  however,  the  dry  season  prevails  on  the 
coast,  and  especially  from  Jan.  to  March,  heavy 
rains  fall  in  the  mountains,  frequently  accom- 
panied with  thunder,  which  never  occurs  along  the 
coast.  The  cxtenwve  valleys  between  the  Cor- 
dilleras, such  as  that  of  Ciizco,  10,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  enioy  an  admirable  climate ; 
and  though  between  the  tropics  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  elevation,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
hcM  climates  of  the  temperate  zone,  with  but  few 
of  their  disadvantages.  Beyond  this,  and  at  the 
level  of  about  14,000  ft,  commences  the  limit  of 
pcri)etual  snow.  Even  in  the  coast  region  the 
temperature  is  not  so  high  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  latitude,  cooling  8.  winds  being  uniformly 
prevalent,  and  the  sea-breezes  by  day  alternating 
witli  others  blowing  from  the  land  at  night  The 
mean  temp,  of  the  year  in  Lima  is  about  70^  Fahr. 
Wheat  and  other  Eun)pean  cerealia,  though  but 
little  cultivated,  succeed  admirably  in  the  elevated 
valleys  of  the  bierra ;  potatoes  thrive  beat  at  an  | 


elevation  of  from  11,000  io  13,000  tL  The  own- 
try  is,  on  the  whole,  salubrious.  Colics,  biUu-js 
and  inflammatory  diseases,  small-pox,  and  hydr^ 
phobia  are  common ;  but  in  Lima  and  many  otbf  r 
parts  of  the  countiy,  individuals  frequently  live 
to  an  advanced  age! 

Peru  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
country  to  the  tremendous  visitation  of  earth- 
quakes. Shocks  are  felt  every  year;  and  they 
occasionally  become  so  violent  as  to  be  prudnctivc 
of  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Tbe  earth- 
quake which  occurred  in  1746  swallowed  up  tbe 
entire  sea-port  town  of  Callao,  and  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  citv  of  Lima.  The  yean  16H7, 
1806,  and  1828  were,'  also,  distinguished  by  the 
occurrence  of  severe  and  most  destructive  shocks. 

Mmeralt  and  Mines. — Peru,  like  Mexico,  is  fa- 
mous for  her  mineral  products;  and  for  a  Ion;; 
time  the  world  was  accustomed  to  associate  h«r 
name  with  the  almost  unlimited  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver.  But,  though  the  most  exag;:^- 
rated  notions  of  the  value  and  importance  of  tb^ 
Peruvian  mines  were  long  prevalent,  th<^  have 
no  doubt  furnished  vast  supplies  of  the  |ffecioij» 
metals.  The  famous  mine  of  Potoo,  in  Bolivij. 
or  Upper  Peru,  was  discovered  by  accident  in 
1545 :  It  produced,  for  a  lengthened  soies  of  years 
vast  quantities  of  silver;  but  it  is  now  compara- 
tively neglected,  and  is  suppcned  to  be  nearly 
exhausted.  The  greater  number,  aa  well  as  the 
most  productive  of  the  mines  that  are  at  present 
wrought,  are  situated  in  the  Cexro  de  Pasco,  in  the 
ddp.  of  Junin.  They  were,  like  Potosi,  acciden- 
tallv  discovered  in  1630. 

l^he  produce  of  the  Peruvian,  like  that  of  tbe 
Mexican,  mines  has  materially  declined  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  stiu^c. 
Humboldt,  who  had  the  best  means  of  oUaiiiia;; 
accurate  information,  estimated  the  annual  valuta 
of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  Peru,  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  present  oentnrv.  at  6!240,0iH> 
doUa  (1,248,000^)  «It  may  be  affirmed,'  s-iv:. 
Mr.  Cocks,  British  consul  at  Islay,  Pern  (C4«ni- 
mcrcial  Reports  received  at  the  Foreign  C^ce  Iv- 
tween  July  1st,  1863,  and  June  30cfa,  IStAU  '  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  whoh-  v( 
Peru  is  one  vast  mine,  of  which  the  hand  of  ni:ui 
hitherto  has  only  scratched  the  surface.  Tbe  m<«>t 
important  silver  mines  known  are  met  with  in 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Hualgayoc,  Puno,  liDantaja^'«, 
Castro- Veriyna,  San  Juan  de  Lucanaaw  CaiiJ(»iiia. 
Huallanca,  and  Queropalca  (the  two  last  in  tbo 
province  of  Huamalies.)  From  the  first  aiv  ex- 
tracted annually  more  than  800,000  marks,  fn^ 
the  second  about  36,000,  from  the  third  40jt^i. 
and  from  San  Juan  de  Lucanas  about  3,000.    Tie 

fold  mines  most  worthy  of  mention  exist  in  Pata^:. 
luailluro  (province  of  Condesuyos),  the  i«t»Tin«^* 
of  Jarapaca,  Santa  Tomas  (proi'ince  of  Chach^- 
poyas),  Cerro  Blanco  (near  Nasca),  and  in  r!»r 
ravine  of  Chaparra.  The  vmMnpg  of  gUd  are  li 
Chuquibamba  (province  of  Huamabis),  the  riv^^ 
Chinchipe  (Borja),  which  is  at  preiieiit  in  th^ 
power  of  the  savages,  and  in  many  other  pazti  uf 
the  3/ontoHa,— above  all,  in  Canvaya.* 

HuancaveUca  has  one  of  the  richest  qaicknlrer 
mines  in  the  world,  one  portion  of  which  (8t  Bar- 
bara) furnished  5,000  quintals  a  year  oi  quick- 
silver for  two  centuries.  It  is  said  that  the  bkl&I 
might  be  procured  here  at  an  expense  of  66  dolK 
the  quintal;  though  quicksilver  is  so  scarce  ia 
Peru  as  to  cost  from  200  to  220  dolls.  }ier  quintaL 
Exclusive  of  the  above,  Vem  produces  iii«u  ci**^ 
per,  tin,  coal,  and  saltpetre.  The  latter,  under  tbe 
name  of  nitrate  of  soda,  has,  inrithiu  the  last  fe« 
years,  become  an  im^wrtant  article  of  exp>irt 
Vegetable  products  arc  iiumerous.    Si^ar,  ricr. 
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tobacco,  3rai!n9|  sweet  potatoes,  and  cocoa  are  raised 
in  the  warmest  situations ;  the  vine,  wheat,  and 
quinoa  {Qtenopodium  quiruxx)  are  planted  in  colder 
places,  and  ix>tatoes  on  the  highest  caltivate<i 
f^rounds.  The  grapes  are  well  tiayoured,  but  the 
wine  made  from  them  is  inferior.  The  sugar  cane 
is  mostly  the  creolc  species.  Three  sorts  of  maize 
are  ctdtiyated,  and  Uiis  grain,  which  forms  the 
principal  farinaceous  food  of  the  modem  inhabs., 
ap{iear8  to  haye  been  also  the  principal  formerly 
in  use  among  the  Indians,  large  quantities  haying 
1)een  discoyered  in  subterranean  granaries,  where 
it  had  probably  remained  from  a  period  preyiously 
to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Cotton  is  grown  in  al- 
most eyery  part  of  Peru,  and  the  Peruyian  ranks 
immediately  after  the  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian 
cotton  in  the  English  markets.  Except  in  the 
proy.  Piuia,  it  is  all  short  stapled.  The  culture  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  it  may  now  be  considered 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country.  Lucerne 
is  a  good  deal  grown  for  proyender :  it  reaches  the 
height  of  3  ft,,  and  is  cut  flye  times  a  year.  Culi- 
nary yegetables  abound ;  beans,  with  potatoes, 
forming  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes  in 
the  uplands.  Oliyes  succeed  well  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  oil  is  extensiyely  produced,  but  it  is 
inferior  to  that  of  France  or  Italy.  Plantain, 
luinanas,  guayas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  nectarines,  plums,  and  others 
common  to  Europe,  are  found  in  great  profusion. 
Bark,  and  numerous  medicinal  plants,  with  cedar, 
ebony,  mahogany,  walnut,  and  other  yaluable 
timber  trees  abound  in  the  forests.  The  valuable 
and  well-known  drug  called  Peruyian  bark  con- 
8ists  of  the  rind  of  the  Cinchona  lanci/olia,  oblongi- 
folia,  cordifoita,  &c,  and  is,  consequently,  of  seve- 
ral varieties.  The  genus  cinchona  is  supposed  to 
ho  confined  to  the  ^dean  ranges  between  lat  10^ 
N.  and  22<^  S.,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly  to  the 
licight  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  provs.  of 
I»xa,  Ecuador,  and  Uuanuco  are  those  in  which 
the  bark  is  principally  obtained;  and  during  a 
lengthened  period  after  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe,  in  1640,  it  was  called  Loxa  bark,  from  the 
former  of  these  provs.  Its  collection  begins  in 
May  and  continues  till  November.  The  trees  are 
cut' down  dose  to  the  root;  the  stems  are  then 
divided  into  pieces  of  uniform  length ;  and  about 
three  or  four  days  afterwards  the  bark  is  taken  oflT 
in  broad  stripes.  The  price  which  the  article 
fetches  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
dried,  which  is  effected  by  exposing  the  bark  with 
the  least  possible  delay  to  a  hot  sun,  which  makes 
the  pieces  roll  up  and  sometimes  form  a  solid 
cylinder,  without  any  cavity  in  the  centre.  It  is 
afterwanls  carefully  packed  in  bales  of  4  or  5  arro- 
bas  each,  and  exported  in  chests  closely  covered 
with  skins.  (Poeppig,  Com.  to  Bot..  Mag.,  L  249). 
(.'oca,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Erythroxylon  coco,  is 
largely  used  by  the  Peruvians  for  chewing,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  betel  in  the  East  Poeppig 
says  that  indulgence  in  its  use  brings  on  a  gloompr 
kind  of  mania ;  but  other  authorities  deny  that  it 
has  any  such  effect. 

AgAcidture,  which  was  never  in  a  prosperous 
state,  has,  like  every  other  branch  of  industry, 
been  greatly  neglected  since  the  revolution.  Dr. 
Smith  (Peru  as  It  is,  ii.  40-46)  gives  an  account 
of  the  agriculture  of  a  district  between  the  Cor- 
dilleras, which  he  says  may  serve  for  that  of  the 
Sierra  generally.  *  The  agriculture  of  Huanuco, 
though  alluring  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  tra- 
veller, who  only  glances  at  its  rich  and  waving 
fields  of  maize,  inclosed  within  tapias  or  fences  of 
mud,  and  hedges  of  the  Indian  fig  and  aloe  or 
maguey  plants,  is  in  every  way  defective.  The 
fields  owe  their  luxuriance  to  nature  rather  than 


man,  except  in  the  single  advantage  of  water, 
which  he  often  directs  and  supplies  to  thcni. 
Manure  Is  a  thing  never  thought  of,  and  tlic  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  of  the  rudest  kinti 
The  plough,  slight  and  single-handed,  is  con- 
structed merely  of  wood,  and  without  a  mould- 
board.  The  ploughshare  is  a  thick  iron  blade  (or, 
where  iron  is  not  at  hand,  a  piece  of  hard  iron- 
wood),  only  tied,  when  required  for  use,  by  a  piece 
of  thon^,  or  lasso,  on  the  .point  of  the  plough, 
which  divides  the  earth  very  superficially.  Har- 
rows they  have,  properly  speaking,  none;  but 
sometimes  use,  instead,  large  clumsy  rakes,  or  a 
green  bough  dragged  over  the  sown  ground,  with 
a  weight  upon  it  to  make  it  scratch  the  soil. 
Instead  of  the  roller,  they  break  down  the  earth 
intended  for  cane-plants,  after  it  has  got  eight  or 
ten  ploughings  and  cross-ploughings,  with  the 
heel  of  a  short-handed  hoe.  For  smoothing  down 
the  clods  of  earth,  some  Indians  use  a  soft,  flat, 
round  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cheese, 
which  has  had  a  hole  beaten  through  its  centre 
b^  dint  of  blovrs  with  a  harder  and  pointed  stone. 
To  the  stone  thus  perforated  they  fix  a  long 
handle ;  and  as  they  swing  it  about  they  do  great 
execution  in  the  work  of  cuspiando  or  tield  level- 
ling. Lucerne,  or  alfalfa^  is  cut  down,  and  used 
green,  cattle  and  working  oxen  for  the  plough 
and  sugar-mills  being  fed  on  it;  yet  the  scythe 
is  not  in  use  among  the  great  planters,  who  find 
it  necessary  to  keep  two  or  three  individuals  at 
the  sickle  to  cut  down  food  for  herds,  which,  in 
the  da^'time,  are  fed  on  irrigated  pastures,  but  at 
night  in  corrals  or  pens.  The  inhabs.  are  accus- 
tomed to  break  up  potatoe  g^unds  on  the  face 
of  steeps  with  deep  narrow  spades  having  long 
handles.  In  the  same  manner  the  soil  is  turned 
up  by  those  who  have  neither  plough  nor  oxen, 
but  who  ^et  sow  maize  on  the  temperate  flats  on 
the  hill  sides.  People  thus  circumstanced  make 
holes  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick, 
where  they  bury  the  seed.  The  Indian  sows  the 
white  grained  maize  in  preference  to  the  yellow, 
as  he  considers  that,  when  toasted,  it  makes  the 
best  '.concha,*  or  substitute  for  bread;  and  that 
when  boiled  it  makes  the  best  '  faofe '  or  simply 
boiled  maize :  it  has  moreover  the  credit  of  making 
the  most  savoury  chica  or  beer,  which  they  home- 
brew whenever  thejr  have  a  little  surplus  grain. 
They  also  make  a  kmd  of  beer  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  maize  stalks  compressed  between 
small  rollers  of  wood  turned  by  the  hand.  Dry 
maize  leaves  and  stubble  are  most  used  in  the 
foddering  of  cattle.  The  sugar  mills  in  the  valley 
of  Huanuco  are  mostly  made  of  wood,  and  wrought 
by  oxen.  On  the  lai^r  estates  small  brass  rollers 
are  used ;  but  water-power  is  not  thought  of,  tlie 
proprietors  adhering  to  the  old  practice  of  work- 
ing with  oxen  day  and  night  throughout  the 
year,  barring  accidents,  and  feasts,  and  holidays.' 

The  wild  animals  include  the  puma,  or  American 
lion ;  the  uturuncu  {FeVu  onaa,  L.),  a  kind  of  tiger 
cat;  the  acumari  {Urnts  Americ,  L.),  a  blacic 
bear  inhabiting  the  mountains ;  the  anasj  or  skunk ; 
great  numbers  of  deer,  wDd  boars,  and  armadillos, 
which  are  objects  of  the  chase ;  and  several  va- 
rieties of  animals,  as  the  llama,  alpaca,  gnanaco, 
and  vicuna,  used,  especially  the  llama,  by  the 
native  Peruvians,  previously  to  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, as  beasts  of  burden.  Four  varieties  of  the 
condor  are  included  among  the  native  birds.  Alli- 
gators arc  met  with  in  the  rivers ;  but  neither  the 
reptile  nor  the  insect  tribes  appear  to  infest  Peru 
so  much  as  the  country  around  Guayaquil  and 
some  other  regions  within  the  tropics. 

Of  the  foreign  quadrupeds  acclimated  in  Peni, 
sheep  appear  to  have  succeeded  best.    They  have 
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increasod  in  an  amazinpf  dofrroe  on  the  great 
cnranions  or  pastures  of  tlie  Andef,  at  an  elevation 
of  ri.OOO  or  14,000  ft.  alM)ve  the  sea.     Few  slieep 
are  bred  on  the  coast ;  but,  durin/ii^  certain  months, 
laifje  flocks  are  driven  from  the  interior,  and  fat- 
tened for  the  Lima  market.     Many  of  the  ewes 
are  in  lamb,  and  the  common  bargain  between 
the  drover  and  the  farmer  is  to  give  the  lambs 
f»»r  the  pasturage,  the  farmer  calculating  on  re- 
ceiving 150  lambs  for  every  100  ewes.     Besides 
this  increase,  which  is  greater  than  in  England, 
tlie  ewes  l>ear  twice  a  year,  generally  in  June  and 
l)cc.     Little  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to 
breeding;  she^p,  so  as  to  improve  the  wool ;  but  as 
tlic  lattet  is  now  becoming  an  increasing  article 
of  export,  more  care  will  doubtless  be  bestowed 
on  this  object.     The   largest  quantities  of  wool 
exported  are  from  L'^lay,  and  are  chielly  produced 
in  the  neiglibourliood  of  Lampa,  Puno,  and  Cuzco. 
It  is  s«)ft  and  similar  in  appearance  to  English 
wool;  but,  being  badly  cleaned,  it  does  bring  but 
a  low  price;  that  from  the  mountains  between 
Lima  and  Pasco,   being  better  cleaned,  usually 
brin^rs  Id.  per  lb.  additional.    The  wool  pr(Mluce<l 
on  the  coast  is  of  very  inferior  quality.     Vicuna 
wtK)l  is  ex|>orted,  but  only  in  small  quantities. 
In  the  high  region,  cattle,  horses,  and  asses  are 
of  a  stunted  size ;  but  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
coast  they  are  large,  spirited,  and  showy. 

Tlie  cattle  of  l*eru  are  not  so  large  as  those 
of  Lincolnshire ;  but,  at  an  average,  they  are  as 
large  as  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish  cattle  : 
when  fed  on  lucerne,  the  meat  is  well  flavoured, 
fat,  and  juicy,  and  the  l>ones  very  small.  The 
black  cattle  of  the  Sierra  do  not  agree  with  the 
climate  of  the  cd^t,  and  when  brought  there 
speedily  die.  Ordinary  horses  and  mules  fetch 
from  4o  to  50  dolls,  each.  Piura  is  noted  for  its 
excellent  breed  of  the  latter,  and  many  mules  are 
taken  tiience  to  Truxillo  and  Lima,  where  they 
sometimes  fetch  25«)  dolls,  each.  The  same  prov. 
is  also  famous  for  its  goats.  A  g<KKl  many' pigs 
are  reared  in  Peru;  they  are  considered  lit  for 
market  at  from  10  to  IG  months  old,  when  they 
sell  at  from  (i  to  9  dolls,  each,  if  of  a  good  breed. 

The  fwpulation  consists  principally  of  native  In- 
dians, Spaniards,  negroes,  and  the  races  of  mixed 
origin  derived  from  the  foregoing;  but  of  the 
number  of  each  there  is  no  authentic  estimate. 
The  accounts  of  the  Indians  given  by  recent  tra- 
vellers are  in  many  respects  conflicting.  They  are 
generally  represented  as  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
civilisation,  without  any  desire  for  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  civilised  life,  immersed  in 
sloth  and  apathy,  from  which  they  can  rarely  be 
n)used,  except  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  to  excess  in  ardent  spirits,  of  which 
they  are  excessively  fond.  Their  habitations  are 
miserable  hovels,  destitute  of  every  convenience 
or  accommodation,  and  disgustingly  filthy.  Their 
dress  is  poor  and  mean,  and  their  food  coarse  and 
scanty.  Their  religion  is  still  tainted  with  the 
superstition  of  their  forefathers ;  but  they  arc  great 
observers  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  and  spend  large  sums  in  masses  and 
processions ;  a  species  of  profusion  to  which  they 
are  excited  and  encouraged  by  their  priests,  who 
profit  by  it.  The  oppressions  to  which  they  have 
since  been  subject  in  recent  times  have  probably 
sunk  them  to  a  lower  point  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion than  they  formerly  occupied ;  and,  no  doubt, 
it  would  be  possible,  were  proper  care  taken,  ma- 
terially to  improve  their  habits  and  condition.  A 
good  deal,  ttx),  of  their  apathy  and  little  progress 
in  arts  and  industry',  must  be  ascribed  to  the  phy- 
sical circumstances  under  which  they  have  been 
placed — the  miUhiess  of  the  climate  and  the  fer- 


tility of  the  soil,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  by  di- 
minishing their  wants,  and,  on  the  other,  by  en- 
abling them  to  supply  those  which  they  do  ifsti 
with  comparatively  little  exertion,  take  away  and 
greatly  weaken  some  of  the  most  powerful  m«>- 
tivei«  that  prompt  to  labour  and  invention. 

The  principal  burden  to  which  the  Indians  were 
subject,  under  the  Spanish  government,  was  that 
of  the  witte,  or  compulsory  labour  in  the  mines. 
All  male  Indians,  from  18  to  50  years  of  age,  were 
compelled,  during  a  certain  specified  period,  to  un- 
dergo this  servitude.  Its  severity  bad,  however, 
been  materially  abated  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  it  was  then  entirely  suppressed. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  very  backward  state, 
though  manv  of  the  natives  evince  considerable 
ingenuity,  in  Tarma  they  make  ponehot^  or  loo«€ 
cloaks  of  great  beauty  and  fineness,  and  on  the 
colder  table  lands  warmer  and  coarser  blankets 
and  ponchos.  In  the  valleys,  goat  skins  are  made 
into  cordovans,  cow-hides  into  saddle-bags,  and 
travelling  cases  for  bed  and  bedding,  and  mats  for 
carpeting  from  rushes.  Cordage  for  packing  Is 
manufactured  from  the  maguey  in  Piura;  and  at 
Guamanga  is  made  the  fine  filigree  silver  work, 
for  which  inland  Peru  is  celebrated.  But,  in  gene- 
ral, the  manufactures  of  Europe  have,  in  the  lar^'er 
towns,  supersedetl  those  of  the  natives,  and  are 
supplied  to  Peru  in  exchange  for  raw  produce. 

Trade,  —  Bullion  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  the  articles  exported  from  Peru.  Amon^ 
the  other  articles  arc  alpaca,  vicuna,  and  sheq/s 
wool,  saltpetre,  Jesuits'  bark,  copper  ore,  hides, 
cotton,  chinchilla  skins,  and  guano.  The  latter 
is  found  in  large  quantities  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Peru,  but  it  is  principallv  brought  from 
some  small  islands  opposite  to  ^isco,  where  it 
is  found  in  immense  quantities.  The  stock  in 
Chincha,  one  of  the  islands  referre«l  to,  was  re- 
cently estimated  at  about  17,000,000  tons,  and 
that  in  the  whole  group  at  about  40,000.000  tons. 
Being  within  the  rainless  region  i>f  Peru,  the 
guano  of  these  deposits  is  much  superior  to  that 
which  has  been  found  on  the  Chilian  coast,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Africa.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports,  at  the  various  ports  of  Peru,  was  as  fol- 
lows in  the  year  18r»2 : — 


Pom 

Impom  In  1S63 

Dollar* 

£ 

Iquiqne  .    .    . 

l,54^),O0O 

300.000 

Arica .... 

4,(X)0,O0<) 

800,000 

Islay  .... 

2,.'>00.()00 

600.000 

Callao     .    .    . 

18,0(H).()iX) 

8,600  .JHH) 

Huanchoco .     . 

&O().000 

100,«X»0 

Hon  Jo86 .    .    . 

20l),000 

40.000 

Payta      .    .    . 
Total      .     . 

400,000 
27,11)0,000 

SO.fiOO 

6,420,000 

The  value  of  the  exports,  in  the  same  year,  was 
as  follows : — 


PorU 

Export*  tn  1869 

DoIUr* 

M 

Iqniqtic  .    .    . 

3,0<X>,000 

600,000 

Arica .... 

3.000,000 

600,000 

Is^lay  .... 

3,000,000 

600,000 

Callao      .     .    . 

22,800,000 

4,560,000 

Hnanchaco .    . 

AOO.OOO 

100,000 

SAnJ086      .    . 

200.fX)0 

40.000 

Payta     .    .    . 
Total      .    . 

400,000 

80.000 

32,900,000 

6,480,000 

The  remains  of  the  Incas'  road,  extending 
through  the  centre  of  Peru  from  Qmto  to  Cuzco, 
a  distance  of  1,500  m.,  may,  according  to  Hum- 
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lioldt,  bo  compared  with  the  finest  Koman  roads ; 
though,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Peruvians 
were  ignorant  of  the  arch,  and  that  their  brifljfes 
were  made  of  ozicr  ropes,  this  statement  will 
probably  appear  a  little  extravagant.  Various 
)>aAscs  were  also  cut  in  the  steep  acclivities  of 
the  Andes  by  the  Peruvians  before  the  Spanish 
conquest.  Ijie  roads  laid  down  by  the  European 
Tna8ti>rB  of  the  country  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  foregoing.  They  consist,  indeed,  with  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  only 
(»f  foot  tracks  for  horses  or  raule^n,  and  goods  are 
chiefly  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  the  latter. 

(Juremmeni, — The  government  is  popular  and 
repn*sentative,  the  sovereignty,  in  theor)'  at  least, 
cmannting  from  the  people.  I'eru  has  a  senate  or 
chanilmr  of  deputies,  consisting  of  an  uncertain 
numl)er  of  members,  which  delegates  the  executive 
p»»wcr  to  the  other  high  authorities  of  the  state. 
The  prenident  of  the  republic  is  elected  for  the 
term  of  six  years.  The  chamber  of  deputies  con- 
i^ists  of  representatives  elected  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  provs.  and  parishes.  The  parochial 
doctoral  colleges  consist  of  nil  the  citizens  resi- 
dent in  a  par.,  for  every  200  of  whom  an  elector  is 
nominated ;  and  in  every  village  with  an  amount 
of  pop.  entitling  it  to  name  an  elector,  a  muni- 
cipal body  is  established,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  departmental  juntas.  The  electoral 
colleges  of  provs.  are  composed  of  parochial  elec- 
tors constituted  according  to  law,  who  elect  deps. 
to  congress  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  20,000 
inhabs.  The  prov.,  however,  in  which  the  whole 
IH)p.  does  not  come  up  to  10,000,  mav  nevertheless 
send  a  deputy.  The  government  oi  every  dep.  is 
vented  in  a  prefect,  that  of  a  prov.  in  a  sub- 
prefeci,  that  of  a  district  in  a  governor,  and  that 
of  every  town  or  Indian  village  in  an  alcalde,  who 
is  entruhted  with  the  command  of  the  local  police. 
To  fill  the  foregoing  appointments,  it  is  required 
that  the  candidate  should  be  an  active  and  ap- 
])roved  citizen  above  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
prefects  are  charged  with  the  economical  admi- 
nistration of  their  respective  deps.,  but  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  course  of 
popular  elections,  or  the  functions  of  departmental 
juntas.  The  latter  are  bodies  sitting  m  the  cap. 
of  each  dep.,  composed  of  two  mems.  from  each 
prov.,  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mems. 
of  the  senate,  and  whose  functions  include  the 
nsriCAsing  of  taxes,  examining  the  accounts,  and 
determining  the  military  force,  of  the  dep. 

Justice^  in  all  the  deps.,  is  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  republic;  and  in  every  town  are  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  whose  business  is  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  termination  without 
a  formal  lawsuit,  few  suits  being,  in  fact,  ad- 
mitted without  some  preliminary  attempt  at  set- 
tlement In  some  provs.  the  functions  of  the 
judge  are  exercised  by  the  sub-prefect.  Justice 
is  not  said  to  be  positively  corrupt,  but  the  law 
being  ill  understooii  by  many  judicial  function- 
aries, civil  suits  especially  have  been  frequently 
decided  on  erroneous  principles.  Few  of  tne  mu- 
nicipalities have  revenues  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sufficient  police :  the  latter  b  said 
to  be  better  In  Junin  than  in  the  other  deps. 
The  prov.  prisons  are  bad  ond  insecure.  Every 
one  enjoys  the  right  of  citizenship,  excepting 
vagrants,  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  those  who, 
without  cause,  abandon  their  wives,  or  are  di- 
vorced on  account  of  misconduct. 

The  state  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
I*cru  having  been  the  country  in  which  the  direct 
influence  of  Spain  was  perhaps  more  felt  than  in 
any  other  of  her  transatlantic  possessions,  a  great 
deal  of  intolerance  was  formerly  shown  towards 


individuals  of  a  different  creed,  thongh  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  ha^  disappeared  since 
the  establishment  of  the  republic.  Lima  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  holds  the  chief  eccle- 
siastical authority.  The  Jesuits  in  the  17th 
century,  and  afterwards  the  Franciscan  monks, 
esublished  various  Indian  missions  in  the  E. 
parts  of  the  country.  But  these  have  almost  all 
gone  to  decay ;  and  the  former  missionary  college 
of  Ooopa,  about  12  m.  SE.  Tarma,  suppressed  at 
the  revolution,  but  afterwards  restored,  is  by  no 
means  flourishing,  and  many  Indians  of  the  in- 
terior are  relapsing  into  paganism.  The  clergy 
are  said  to  be  careless  or  their  duties,  and  lax 
in  their  morals.  The  Indians  and  curates  are 
often  chattering  and  driving  hard  bargains  in 
relation  to  first  fruits  {tor  tithes  are  collected  by 
the  state),  marriages,  burials,  and  religious  fes- 
tivals, which  latter  are  closely  interwoven  with 
the  entire  social  system  of  the  country. 

Schools  for  reading,  on  the  Lancastrian  plan, 
are  common  in  the  capital,  and  exist  in  the  larger 
provincial  towns,  and  all  the  white  children  are 
taught  the  elements  of  instruction.  Lima  has  a 
university  and  several  other  colleges;  but  the 
former  has  seldom  more  than  50  student^  and 
the  latter  establishments  have  mostly  dwindled 
into  insignificance.  Superior  education  is  con- 
tined  to  a  very  few  among  the  whites,  and  orna- 
mental almost  universally  takes  precedence  of 
useful  instruction  :  the  negroes  and  Indians  have 
rareljr  an^'  education  except  what  is  necessarily 
acquired  m  the  ordinary  intereourse  between  man 
and  man.  There  are  some  good  libraries  in  the 
cap.,  and  a  medical  college ;  but  medical  science 
generally  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  rural 
districts  especially,  what  is  called  medicine  is 
the  grossest  quackery,  and  other  branches  of  ge- 
neral science  are  not  in  a  much  better  condition. 
There  are  few  hospitals  or  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions, such  foundations  having  been  mostly  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay. 

The  constitution  provides  that  a  national  militia 
shall  be  raised  throughout  the  country;  but  in 
most  of  the  provs.  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
except  in  name.  The  standing  army  in  18G4 
numbered  16,008  men,  including  6,408  genadarme* ; 
while  the  navy,  in  the  same  year,  consisted  of  I 
steam  frigate,  5  steamers,  and  1  brig,  armed,  in 
the  aggregate,  with  60  guns.  The  public  revenue 
amounted  to  4,289,293/.  in  the  year  1864 ;  nearly 
three-fourths  of  this  comparatively  lai^ge  sum  wm 
derived  from  the  sale  of  guano,  'fhe  public  debt, 
in  1864,  amounted  to  11,691,7522. 

History. — When  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  arrived  in  Peru,  in  1532,  they  found 
that  country  under  the  dominion  of  the  Incas,  who, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  had 
held  the  sovereignty  about  four  centuries.  The 
first  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  had  either  immigrated 
from  some  distant  country,  or  been  a  person  of 
very  superior  acquirements.  He  pretended  that 
his  sister,  Ocollo,  whom  he  married,  and  himself 
were  children  of  the  sun,  and  that  they  were  sent 
to  instruct  the  rude  and  barbarous  natives  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  in  arts  and  civilisation.  He 
made  Cuzco  the  cap.  of  his  dominions ;  and,  having 
erected  a  temple  to  the  sun  in  that  city,  appointed 
12  virgins  of  the  blooil  royal  to  act  as  priestesses 
to  the  divinity,  and  became  both  the  highpricst 
and  lawgiver  of  his  people.  The  government  and 
manners  of  the  Peruvians  were,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Mexicans,  mild  in  the  extreme.  Still, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  the  attendants 
of  the  Incas  were  sacrificed  on  their  death,  and 
interred  with  them,  that  they  might  appear  in  the 
next  world  with  their  former  dignity,  and  be  served 
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with  the  same  respect.  The  remains  of  tho  roads, 
aqueducts,  palaces,  temples,  and  other  structures 
scattered  over  the  couutrv,  attest  the  advanced 
fttatc  of  civilisation  at  which  the  Peruvians,  as 
compared  with  most  other  Americans,  had  arrived. 
The  empire  of  the  Incas  fell  an  easy  conquest  to 
Pizarro  and  his  bloodtliirsty  comrades.  It  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  till  1821, 
wlien  Lima,  having  submitted  to  a  Chilian  army 
under  San  Martin,  its  independence  was  declared 
on  the  28th  of  July.  Since  that  time  Peru  has 
l>een,  like  the  other  old  Spanish  colonies,  involved 
in  all  but  perpetuallv  occurring  vicissitudes. 

PKKUGIA  (an.  Perusia),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  railway 
between  Home  and  Florence,  about  equidistant 
from  the  Meditermnean  and  Adriatic,  and  85  m. 
N.  Roipe.  Pop.  41,850  in  18G2.  The  town  stands 
on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill,  700  or  800 
ft.  in  height*  It  is  fortified,  though  not  strongly, 
l>eing  defended,  exclusive  of  its  walls,  by  a  castle, 
erected  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1543.  It' is  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  but  well  built,  and  has  several  public 
buildings  and  remains  of  antiquity  that  arc  worth 
notice.  The  cathedral  is  a  laige  Grothic  edifice, 
which  would  be  handsome,  were  it  not  so  parti- 
coloured. Like  many  of  the  other  churches,  it  is 
rich  in  works  of  art,  having  paintings  by  Barrocci, 
Guido,  and  Perugino,  exclusive  of  four  famous 
pictures  by  Raphael — the  Annunciation,  Circum- 
cision, Assumption,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
The  churches  of  St.  Dominico  and  St.  Francisco 
are  interesting,  the  last  being  a  very  handsome 
BfKJcimen  of  early  Italian  architecture.  The  jpa- 
iuzzo  pubbiico  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic.  Among  the  antiquities  are  an  arch,  re- 
]H)rted  to  have  Ixjen  built  by  Augustus;  and  a  cir- 
cular building,  still  tolerably  perfect,  of  Roman 
origin.  There  are  numerous  public  fountains,  one 
of  which,  in  the  principal  square,  has  been  orna- 
mented with  bass-reliefs  and  statues  by  Amolfo  da 
Lapo.  Perugia  has  a  university,  with  about  200 
students,  several  academies,  numerous  convents, 
two  theatres,  a  bull-ring,  and  an  admirable  ground 
for  playing  jmUom,  The  city  is  a  bishop's  see,  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primaJry  jurisdiction,  and  a 
board  of  police.  It  has  manufactures  of  carpets, 
silk  goods,  prepared  skins,  hats,  cream  of  tartar, 
soap,  and  wax  candles,  and  some  trade  in  wines, 
oil.  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Penigia  is  scarcely  infenor  in  antiquity  to  Cor- 
tona,  and  was  its  equal  in  rank  among  the  cities 
of  Ktruria.  Antony  having  shut  himself  up  in 
the  city,  it  was  taken,  after  a  stubborn  resistance, 
by  Octavius  Ca>sar,  who  dismissed  Antony;  but 
the  city  was  hardly  dealt  with,  more,  as  Yelleius 
says,  through  the  irritation  of  the  soldiers  than 
the  inclination  of  the  general,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  74.) 
It  was  annexed  to  the  papal  dominion  by  Julius 
IL,  in  1512.  The  famous  painter,  Vanucci,  sur- 
named  Perugino,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 

PESARO  (an.  Pimurum)^  a  coast  town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  prov.  Pesaro  c  tJrbino,  on  the  Toglia, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Adriatic,  20  m.  N.  by  E. 
Urbino,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to  Ancona. 
Pop.  19,883  in  1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
fortifications,  and  is  well  built.  The  streets  are 
clean  and  airy,  and  it  has  in  general  a  neater  ap- 
pearance than  most  towns  of  Italy.  Its  markets 
place  is  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  and  a  marble 
statue  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Being  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  it  has  its  cathedral,  and  the  usual  com- 
plement of  churches  and  conventa.  It  has  no 
harbour,  but  merely  an  open  roadstead.  Some  of 
the  churches  are  remarkable  for  their  paintings,  as 
arc  several  of  the  houses  of  the  higher  ranks.  The 
palace  of  the  former  dukes  of  Urbino  is  now  occu- 
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pied  bv  the  governor  of  the  province.  There  are 
many  handsome  private  residences,  2  hospitals  a 
foundling  asylum,  and  a  good  theatre.  The  aquc^- 
duct,  which  conveys  wat«r  to  different  parts  of 
the  town,  is  supposed  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans, 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge  and 
theatre.  Silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  glara  bottles,  and 
cream  of  tartar  are  produced  on  a  small  scale :  but 
the  inhabs.  are  princiiMilly  employed  in  the  trailc 
in  agricultural  produce,  the  surrounding  countn-, 
which  is  rich  and  well-cultivated,  producing  the 
best  figs  in  I  taly,  with  wine,  olives,  and  silk.  There 
are  several  handsome  villas  in  the  vicinity,  one  of 
which  was  occupied  in  1818-19,  by  Queen'Caroline 
of  England. 

Piuturum  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  is  noticed 
by  Catullus, 

«—  '  moribonda  aede  Pisanxi.'       Cartu.  83. 

But  the  defects  in  ita  climate,  which  made  it  l« 
so  characterised,  have  been  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent obviated  by  the  drainage  of  some  adjacent 
marshes.  The  famous  musical  composer,  Rc«sini, 
was  a  native  of,  and  resident  in,  this  town. 

PESHAWER  (the  'Advanced  Post*),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Affghanistan,  cap.  of  a  prindpality 
of  the  same  name,  which  for  some  time  belongtHl 
to  Runjeet  Singh.  It  stands  in  a  nearly  circuLir 
plain,  about  85  m.  in  diameter,  and  watered  by 
many  branches  of  the  Caubul  river,  140  m,  K  bV 
S.  Caubul,  and  236  m.  NW.  Lahore ;  lat.  34^  b" 
N.,  long.  71°  13'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,0iH). 
The  city  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  and  is  upwards 
of  5  m.  in  drc  The  houses  are  mostly  built  nf 
unburn  t  brick,  inclosed  in  wooden  frames,  and  are 
commonly  three  stories  high,  the  lower  story  being 
usually  occupied  by  sho]*.  The  streets,  though 
narrow,  are  paved,  and  have  a  kennel  in  the  middle. 
Two  or  three  brooks  run  through  the  town,  skinetl 
with  willows  and  mulberrj'-trees,  and  crossed  by 
bridges.  There  are  many  mosques,  but  no  public 
building  to  deserve  notice.  Many  of  the  houm-s 
in  the  city  are  untenanted  and  in  ruins ;  in  the 
plain  numerous  villages  are  deserted. 

Peshawer  is  well  situated  for  trade,  and  should 
the  Indus  come  to  be  extensively  navigated  by 
British  vessels,  Peshawer  would  meet  likely  be- 
come a  considerable  entrepot  for  the  tnule  between 
India  and  Affghanistan,  Khorasan,  and  the  coun- 
tries N.  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  mixed,  but  principally  of  Indian  origin, 
and  occupied  in  commerce,  llie  shops  are  well 
supplied  with  fruits  and  other  provisions,  saddlerv, 
boots  and  shoes,  woollens,  hardware,  books,  and 
other  manufactured  goods. 

The  city  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  founded  by  Acbar ;  but  the  district  of  Pe- 
shawer is  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  the  10th 
century;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  should 
have  taken  its  name  from  a  city  already  existing:, 
than  the  reverse.  Peshawer  was,  however,  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  by  Acbar,  in  the  lOt'h 
centurv. 

PESTH,  a  city  of  Hungarv,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Danube,  13o  m.  ES£.  Vienna,  immediately 
opposite  to  Buda,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
magnificent  suspension  bridge,  on  the  railway  from 
Vienna  to  Tcmesvar.  Pop.  136,566  in  1860,  exel. 
of  garrison.  The  city  stands  on  level  |^und. 
and  being  almost  wholly  of  modem  date,  is  much 
more  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built  than 
Buda.  The  streets,  which  are  mostly  wide  and 
straight,  are  paved  and  partially  fumiahed  with 
trottoirs,  some  of  them  being,  in  the  splendour  of 
their  shops  and  their  elaborately  painted  signs 
little  inferior  to  those  of  Vienna.  'T^e  squares  are 
generall}'  very  well  built;  but  liom  the  want  of 
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some  obfect  in  the  centre,  they  look  bare  and  de- 
serted ;  oesidefl  affording  room  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  those  beape  of  sand  with  which  the  city  is 
infested,  bat  which  miffht  be  prevented  by  planting 
round  the  outskirts.  The  growth  of  Pesth  within 
the  last  few-  years  has  been  most  rapid.  Along 
the  river-side,  which  formerly  was  nothing  but  a 
marsh,  is  now  a  wide  quay,  partially  paved  and 
walled  in,  and  lined  for  several  miles  by  a  suc- 
cession of  handsome  buildings.  Near  the  centre 
of  these  are  the  new  theatre  and  RedouteH'taalf 
or  public  baU-Toom ;  and  at  one  end,  ornamented 
with  a  portico  like  the  last-named  edifice,  is  tlie 
national  casino,  established  by  Count  Szechenyi. 
It  is  open  to  strangers,  who  maj^  use  it  during 
their  stay  in  Pesth,  and  its  readmg-room  is  fur- 
nished with  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  Europe.  A  part  of  the  establishment  is  appro- 
priated as  a  casino  for  tradesmen,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  is  a  very  fine  ball-room.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  edifices  is  tlic 
NengebaUde,  in  the  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt,  be|pin 
by  Joseph  II.  in  1786,  a  structure  of  immense  size, 
4  stories  in  height,  ranged  round  4  spacious  areas, 
and  used  as  a  barrack  and  artillery  depot.  Pesth 
has  onl^  a  small  number  of  churches  in  proportion 
to  its  size  and  pop.,  and  none  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  architectural  beauty.  Service  is 
performed  in  them  according  to  the  United  Greek, 
K.  Catholic,  Dissenting  Greek,  Lutheran,  and  Cal- 
viiiistic  rituals,  and  in  the  German,  Hungarian, 
Slavonic,  and  Greek  lan^ages.  There  are  also 
several  synagogues.  Besides  the  laige  theatre  on 
the  quay,  an  elegant  national  theatre,  destined 
w)le]y  for  Hungarian  performances,  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  diet.  The 
grenadiers'  barracks,  county  hall,  Jesuit  college, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  hospitals,  are  worth  notice. 
Pesth  has  many  noble  palaces  and  other  private 
residences,  and  excellent  hotels  and  coffee-nouses. 

The  city  is  distinguished  by  its  establishments 
devoted  to  the  higher  branches  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion. Its  university,  established  at  Tyniau  in 
1633,  and  transferred  thither  from  Buda  by  Joseph 
II.,  in  1784,  is  the  only  one  in  Hungary,  and  one 
of  the  roost  richly  endowed  in  Europe.  The  in- 
struction IS  entirely  gratuitous;  it  has  about  50 
professors,  an  obsen^atory  on  the  Blocksber^  in 
l^uda,  a  huge  botanic  garden,  a  veterinarv  hospital, 
and  about  1,000  students.  The  National  Museum, 
founded  in  1802,  has  a  fine  library,  rich  in  Hun- 
garian MSS. ;  a  complete  collection  of  Hungarian 
coins  from  the  10th  century ;  collections  of  mine- 
rals, fossils,  antiquities  (principally  Koman,  and 
others,  found  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania :  his- 
torical relics  and  specimens  of  manufactures.  The 
Hungarian  academy  of  sciences,  originally  founded 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Magyar  language,  has 
received  many  munificent  donations,  and  has  an 
income  of  about  2,0002.  a  year.  It  publishes  trans- 
actions, and  gives  annual  prizes  for  the  best  works 
in  Hungarian.  Pesth  has,  also,  a  gymnasium, 
Kom.  Cath.  and  Lutheran  seminaries,  an  English 
conventual  school  for  noble  ladies  (Englisch  I  raii- 
lemgtift)f  a  teachers'  seminary,  many  primary,  and 
Greek,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  schools.  The  chief 
judicial  tribunals  are  the  Curia  Regia,  or  Royal 
Table,  and  the  Sepiemviral  Taftly  so  termed  because 
it  originally  consisted  of  7  members,  but  was  ex- 
tendi so  as  to  include  the  palatine,  4  prelates,  9 
magnates,  and  7  other  nobles.  There  are  various 
charitable  institutions.  Several  newspapers  are 
published  in  the  Hungarian  language.  Though 
near  the  extreme  veige  of  European  civilisation 
towards  the  E.,  Pesth  has  all  the  appearance  and 
conveniences  of  a  city  of  W.  Europe,  The  greatest 
variety  of  costume  may  be  seen  in  Pesth,  espe- 
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cially  at  the  four  great  annual  fairs,  which  are 
attended  by  at  least  20,000  strangers,  many  of  them 
from  very  distant  parts.  The  business  transacted 
at  these  fairs  is  very  extensive. 

Ppsth  manufactures  silk  and  woollen  fabrics, 
leather,  straw  hats,  oil,  and  tobacco ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal manufacture  is  that  of  meerschaum  pipe- 
bowls.  These,  which  consist  of  the  species  of 
earth  called  kaf-kil,  dug  in  the  Crimea,  are  first 
rudely  fashioned  in  Constantinople,  but  are  finished 
for  the  German  markets  in  Pesth.  They  are  thence 
convened  to  Vienna,  and  ultimatelv  to  the  fairs  of 
Leipsic  and  Frankfort,  where  the  best  fetch  from 
3/.  to  5/.,  and  even  IL  sterling.  A  considerable 
intercourse  is  kept  up  between  Pesth  and  Buda. 
The  amusements  of  tx)th  cities  differ  little  from 
those  of  the  German  capitals.  The  theatres,  coffee- 
houses, and  public  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  favourite  pUces  of  resort.  Immediately 
beyond  the  barriers  of  Pesth  is  the  Rdkas  Mezo,  a 
Wde  plain  on  which  the  diets  of  Hungary  were 
held  for  many  centuries,  and  on  a  part  of  which 
horse-races,  somewhat  after  the  English  fashion, 
are  held  yearly  in  May  or  June. 

Pesth  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Tramacmeum  of  the  Romans,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
a  town  was  afterguards  built  by  Arpad.  Bela  IV., 
in  the  13th  century,  surrounded  the  town  with 
walls,  and  it  subsequentlv  rose  to  considerable 
commercial  importance.  It  was  held  by  the  Turks 
1 60  years.  The  present  town,  one  of  the  best  built 
and  handsomest  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  may 
be  said  to  have  wholly  grown  up  since  the  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa.  It  suffered  severely  in  1838 
from  an  inundation  of  the  Danube,  which  destroyed 
1,200  houses  in  the  older  part  of  the  city. 

PETERBOROUGH,  an  episcopal  city  and  pari 
bor.  of  England,  in  liberty  of  its  own  name,  co. 
Northampton,  on  Uie  navigable  river  Nen,  37  m. 
NE.  Northampton,  and  76  m.  N.  by  E.  London, 
on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop  of  city, 
11,735  in  1861.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes 
the  entire  par.  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  the 
Minster  precincts).  1,430  acres.  The  dty  consists 
of  several  streets  close  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  river, 
regularly  laid  out,  well-paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  the  houses  generally  being  well-built,  and 
some  of  recent  erection.  The  principal  public 
building  is  the  cathedral,  formerly  attached  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  founded  here  in  870,  and 
regarded  at  the  Dissolution  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  abbeys  in  the  kingdom.  1 1  is  a  regular 
cniciform  structure  of  Norman  and  early  English 
architecture,  erected  during  the  12th  century. 
The  dimensions  of  the  interior  are,  length  476  ftl; 
breadth  of  nave  and  aisles,  78  ft. ;  breadth,  in- 
cluding the  great  transept,  203  fl.;  breadth  of 
transepts,  69  ft. ;  height  of  ceiling,  78  ft. ;  ditto  of 
lantern,  135  ft,;  length  of  the  W.  front  156  ft; 
height  of  the  central  tower,  150  ft.  A  tower 
and  spire  once  stood  over  the  NW.  transept; 
but  the  latter  has  been  taken  down.  The  a{y- 
proach  to  the  cathedral  has  a  very  monastic  ap- 

Eearance.  Passing  under  a  Norman  gate,  with 
iter  additions,  a  court  is  entered,  the  right  side 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  domestic  buildings  of 
the  abbey,  and  at  the  end  is  the  noble  front  of 
the  church,  consisting  of  three  fine  early  Eng- 
lish arches:  but  their  beautv  is  much  impaired 
by  the  small  chapel  or  poren,  which,  in  another 
place,  would  have  been  very  beautifuL  The  E. 
end  is  circular,  and  the  aisles  are  made  out 
square  by  perpendicular  additions.  The  choir  has 
a  handsome  stone  screen,  which  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  one  of  wood.  The  nave  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  that  description  of  Norman  woi^  which 
hasita  piers  composed  of  shafts.    There  are  few 
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monuments,  shrines,  or  chantry  chapeb,  tlic' par- 
liamentary troops  having  phmdered  the  church  of 
most  of  its  ornaments  of  this  description.  Ca- 
therine of  Aragon  and  Mary  queen  of  Scotland 
were  interred  here ;  but  their  graves  are  not  marked 
by  any  sepulchral  monument.  The  remains  of  the 
monastic  buildings  in  the  court  fronting  the  cathe- 
dral are  of  varied  style,  but  present,  on  the  whole, 
a  vahiable  8|)ecinien  of  bold  outline,  both  of  plan 
and  elevation.  The  cathedral  corporation  consists 
of  the  dean  and  ax  prebendaries,  who  divide 
among  them  a  nett  revenue  of  5,118/L :  there  are 
also  four  minor  canons  and  a  precentor.  Peter- 
borough was  erected  into  a  bishop's  see  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  diocese  now  comprises  the  cos.  of 
Northampton,  Rutland,  and  Leicester. 

The  par.  church  is  a  spacious  building,  lately 
rcmcKlelled,  and  put  in  repair:  the  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop.  The  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
also  their  resjiective  places  of  worship,  and  there 
are  Sunday  schot)ls  attended  by  upwards  of  200 
children  of  Ijoth  sexes.  The  cathedral  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  Ls  attended  by 
about  30  l)oys,  and  endowed  with  3  scholarships 
and  a  fellowship  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Tlicre  are  2  charity  schools  for  boys,  and  a  national 
8ch(H>l  is  attended  by  about  300  tniys  and  120 
girls.  There  are  numerous  other  charities,  includ- 
ing a  pretty  large  infirmary  and  a  dispeusar>'. 
The  town-hall  is  a  small  but  neat  structure,  the 
area  beneath  being  used  as  a  market-place.  The 
com  exchange,  a  substantial  building,  was  erected 
in  1848. 

The  trade  of  Peterborough  arises  chiefly  from 
the  transit  of  com  and  malt^  large  quantities  of 
whicli  are  brought  down  the  Nen  from  the  inte- 
rior :  it  also  im|)orts  coal,  timber,  bricks,  stone,  and 
other  goods.  The  city  has  much  profited  by  the 
erection  of  a  vast  central  station  of  the  Great 
Isorthera  railway,  with  extensive  locomotive 
works.  Peterborough  is  not  incorporated,  but 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
whose  steward  holds  a  court  for  the  trial  of  civil 
actions  within  the  city.  Quarter  se'^sions  are 
likewise  held  here  for  the  liberty  of  Peterborough, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  polling  places  at  elections  for 
the  N.  division  of  the  co.  Peterborough  has  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  1  Ed- 
ward VI.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  lie- 
form  Act  being  in  the  inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act,  so  as  to  include  with  the  old  bor.  the  re- 
mainder of  the  par.,  and  the  extra-parochial  pre- 
cincts of  Uie  cathedral  Registered  electors,  640 
in  1863.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs,  July  1  and 
Oct,  1,  chiefly  for  cattle. 

PETERHEAD,  a  pari,  and  mim.  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  on  the  point  of  a 
flat,  Tocky  promontory,  projecting  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  27  m.  NNE.  Aberdeen,  being  the  most 
easterly  point  of  land  in  Scotland.  Pop.  7,541  in 
1861.  Peterhead  was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony 
by  the  family  of  Keith,  earls  marischal,  on  whose 
estate  it  was  built  in  1593.  On  the  attainder  of 
that  family,  it  was  purchased  by  the  York  Build- 
ings' Com|)any,  who  sold  it  to  the  governors  of 
the  Merchant  Maidens'  IIosi)ital  of  Edinbturgh, 
who  are  now  the  superiors  of  the  town,  and  have 
always  been  its  patrons.  It  did  not,  however, 
attain  to  any  distinction  till  about  1770,  soon  af^er 
which  the  famous  engineer,  Smeaton,  was  em- 
ployed to  construct  a  harbour  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
promontory  on  which  the  town  is  built.  This 
harbour,  though  on  a  small  scale,  was  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the 
advantage  that  would  result,  not  merdy  to  the 
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town  itself,  but  to  the  shipping  employed  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Scotland,  from  the  improvement  of  th« 
harbour.      In  consequence  measures  have  bH;n 
undertaken  and  carried  into  effect  daring  the  pre- 
sent century  for  excavating  the  rocks  that  ob- 
structed the  S.  harbour,  and  for  constructing  a 
new  and  extensive  harbour  and  graving  dock  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula.    These  great  works 
have  been  completed,  at  an  expense  of  above 
30,000/.,  and  Peterhead  has,  in  consequence,  been 
rendered  one  of  the  best  hajixHirs  on  the  E.  ctmst 
of  Scotland.    The  area  of  tlie  S.  harbour  is  6tV 
and  that  of  the  N.  nearly  11  acres.    They  are 
formed  by  strong  moles  projecting  into  the  sea. 

The  streets  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  the 
town  is  supplied  with  excellent  water,  brou:;ht 
from  a  distance  of  above  2^  m..  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  town-house,  with  a  handsome 
spire  125  ft.  in  height,  and  the  par.  church,  a 
building  118  ft.  in  height.  A  handsome  cross 
consisting  of  a  Tuscan  pillar  of  granite,  surmounted 
by  the  arins  of  the  earl  marischal,  was  erected  in 
1832.  The  town  has  a  fine  church,  an  episco{id 
chapel,  with  chapels  for  the  Associated  Dissenter*, 
Independents,  and  Methodists.  It  has  also  a 
scientific  association,  a  news'  room,  a  valuable 
museum,  2  public  libraries,  4  branch  banks,  and 
various  friendlv  societies.  There  are  mineral 
springs  within  tKe  bor.  that  used  to  be  a  good  deal 
resorted  to,  but  they  are  now  comparatively  neg- 
lected. Except  rope-making  and  ship-building. 
Peteriiead  has  no  manufactures.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  16  sail- 
ing vessels  under  50,  and  53  above  50  tons.  The 
inhab.  early  engaged  in  the  N.  Sea  whale-fisher}% 
and  carried  it  on  for  a  lengthened  period  with 
great  vigour  and  success.  It  is  also,  next  to 
Wick,  the  most  important  station  for  the  herring 
fishery.  The  cod  or  white  fishery  is  also  pnise- 
cuted'to  a  considerable  extent.  The  products  of 
the  fishery  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports from  the  port ;  but,  exclusive  of  these,  very 
considerable  quantities  of  com,  butter,  and  otb<^ 
agricultural  products,  are  exported.  Great  quan- 
tities of  granite  are  also  occasionally  exponed. 
The  gross  amount  of  customs'  revenue,  in  1863, 
was  2,236/. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Peterhead  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in 
conjunction  with  the  bors.  of  Elgin,  Banff,  Culleu, 
Inverury,  and  Kintore.  R<^istered  electors  in  the 
united  bors.,  1,000  in  1865.  The  bor.  has  12  coun- 
cillors. 

PETER-LE-PORT  (ST.).    See  Guerxset. 

PETERSBURG,  a  ^vemm.  of  Russia  in  En- 
rope,  being  that  in  which  the  ca[x  is  situated,  be- 
tween 68«>  and  60©  30'  N.  hiL,  and  280  and  34°  E. 
long. ;  having  N.  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  gov,  of 
Wyborg,  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  gov.  of  Olonetz ; 
E.  and  SE.  Novgorod ;  S.  Pakof ;  and  W.  the  Lake 
Peipus,  and  tlie  gov.  ReveL  Area,  estimated  at 
15,000  8(1.  m.  Pop.  1,083,091  in  1868.  The 
country  is  generally  flat ;  but  in  the  N.  and  SE. 
are  a  few  undulating  hills.  The  general  slope  is 
towards  the  N\V. :  all  the  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Neva,  flow  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or 
Lake  Ladoga.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and 
thin;  and  the  climate  damp,  severe,  and  un- 
healthy. At  an  average,  frost  prevails,  m<»«  or 
less,  for  160  days  in  the  year.  Kye,  barley,  oats, 
and  some  wheat  are  grown,  but  the  climate  is  un- 
favourable to  the  culture  of  com ;  and  neariy  2-3d.i 
of  the  prov.  is  covered  with  wrood,  marshes,  and 
lakes.  Timber,  indeed,  forms  the  chief  source  of 
wealth,  deals  and  masts  being  the  great  artielf;! 
of  export,  and  the  villa^rs  aubsisiing  chiefly  by 
making  wood-work  of  different  kinds.    The  t»de 
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M  limited,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  capital.  The 
be:«t  a^cultnrista  are  (xermau  coIouisUs  who  raise 
flax,  hemp,  and,  above  all,  kitchen  vegetables,  for 
the  supply  of  the  capital.  Russians  form  the 
majority  of  the  inhabs. ;  the  remainder  being  com- 
]X)t^ed  of  Finns,  Carelians,  IJore,  and  Germans, 
most  of  whom  are  LuUierons.  This  gov.  is  divided 
into  9  districts ;  Petersburg,  the  cap.,  is  the  only 
place  of  importance. 

Petersburg,  the  modem  metropolis  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Europe,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  (vulf  of  Fin- 
laud,  where  it  receives  the  river  Neva,  by  which 
the  city  is  intersected,  and  at  the  terminus  of 
lines  of  railway  from  Moscow  and  Warsaw.  Pop. 
5j0,341  in  I808.  The  city,  which  is  of  a  circular 
form,  stands  partly  on  the  main  land,  on  the  8. 
side  of  the  Neva,  and  partly  on  islands  formed 
by  its  branches.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Peter 
the  Great.,  by  whom  its  foundations  were  laid  in 
1 703.  At  first  all  the  public  buildings  and  houses 
were  of  wood,  and  were  huddled  together  without 
regard  either  to  regularity  or  convenience.  But 
brick  and  stone  buildings  were  soon  after  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  streeta  were  laid  out  on  a  regular 
plan,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Thi^ 
was  greatlv  facilitated  by  the  ravages  of  destruc- 
tive fires  in  1736  and  1737,  which  having  de- 
stroyed some  thousands  of  the  old  houses,  enabled 
government  to  lay  down  judicious  regulations  for 
their  reconstruction.  The  empress  KlizalH:tli  did 
much  Ut  improve  the  city ;  but  it  is  chioiiy  in- 
debted for  its  r^ularity,  beauty,  and  magniticence 
to  the  empress  Catharine  II.  Under  this  princess 
the  principal  channel  of  the  Neva  was  faced  by 
noble  granite  quays;  several  new  streets  and 
canals  were  ofiened  \  and  seven  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  and  monuments  were  either  rebuilt  on 
an  improved  plan,  or  constructed  of  wood.  The 
late  and  present  emperors  liave  also  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  efforts  to  improve  and  em- 
bellish the  city.  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  unmatched  for  the  width  and  regularity 
of  its  streets,  the  length  and  magniticence  of  its 
quays,  and  the  elegance  of  its  squares  and  public 
buildings. 

Among  the  latter,  which  are  principally  situ- 
ated on  uie  quays  bordering  the  main  channel  of 
the  Neva,  and  m  the  street  entitled  the  Nefski 
I'erspective,  may  be  specified  the  Winter  l*alace, 
or  ordinary  residence  of  the  emperor,  a  vast  but 
heaxy  building.  It  communicates  by  a  gallery 
with  the  Hermitage,  another  {lalace,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Catharine  II. :  the  latter  has  attached  to 
it  the  court  theatre,  and  contains  a  noble  picture- 
gallery,  a  valuable  library,  and  an  extraordinary 
rich  collection  of  engraved  stones  and  jewels. 
There  are  also  the  Marble  Palace,  the  Palace  of 
Anitchkoff,  formerly  occupied  bv  the  reigning 
monarch,  the  Taurida  Palace,  built  by  Catharine 
II.  for  her  favourite  Potemkin.  The  admiralty, 
an  immense  brick  building,  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  city ;  it  contains  storehouses,  docks  for  the 
construction  of  men-of-war,  and  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  objects  connected  with  navigation 
and  natural  history.  The  high  gilt  tower  of  the 
admiralty,  erected*  by  the  empress  Anne  in  173-1, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objecta  in  approaching 
Petereburg.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  hotel  of  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  accounted 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city ;  the  exchange ;  the 
palace  of  the  senate ;  the  hotel  de  Tetat  majovy  a 
magnificent  building ;  the  barracks  for  the  guards ; 
the  new  theatre;  the  exchange  bank;  imperial 
library ;  foundling  hospital ;  and  hotel  of  the  land 
cadets.  The  citadel,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
but  since  reconstructed,  stands  on  an  island  in  the 


centre  of  the  city.  It  is  a  regular  hexagon,  and 
has  a  tower  360  ft.  in  height.  Among  the  churches 
may  be  specified  the  cathedral  of  our  Lady  of 
Ka:»n,  consecrated  in  1811.  It  is  built  on  the 
model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  omamcnta  of  the  capital  The  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1712;  it  is  of  large  dimensions,  but  it 
derives  its  principal  interest  from  its  containing 
the  tombs  of  all  the  Russian  sovereigns,  from  its 
illustrious  founder  down  to  the  late  emperor,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Peter  II.,  interred  at 
Moscow.  The  church  of  the  convent  of  St.  Alex- 
ander Nefitki,  at  the  end  of  the  magnificent 
street  to  which  it  has  given  it.s  name,  occupies  the 
third  rank  among  the  churches  of  Russia.  The 
mausoleum  of  the  saint  is  of  solid  silver ;  several 
distinguished  persons  are  interred  in  the  church; 
and  there  is  attached  to  it  a  grammar  school  on 
a  very  large  scale,  having  generally  about  800 
pupils.  The  cathedral  0?  St.  Isaac  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  churches  in  the  city. 

Petersburg  contains  some  noble  monuments :  at 
the  head  of  these  may  be  placed  the  magnificent 
eauestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  by  Falconet. 
The  monarch  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of 
mounting  a  precipice,  the  summit  of  which  he 
has  nearly  attained.    His  bead  is  uncovered  and 
crowned  with  laurel ;  he  wears  a  loose  vest,  in  the 
Asiatic  style,  with  half  boots,  and  sits  on  a  housing 
of  bear-skin;  the  right  hand  is  stretche<l  out,  aa 
in  the  act  of  giving  benediction  to  his  people,  and 
the  left  holds  the  reins.    The  design  is  masterly, 
and  the  attitude  bold  and  s]>irited.    The  horse  is 
springing  u[H)n  the  hind  legs,  and  the  tail,  which 
is  full  and  flowing,  appears  slightlv  to  touch  a 
serpent,  artfully  contrived  to  n»mt  In  supporting 
the  vast  weight.    The  contrast  between  the  com- 
posure of  Peter  and  the  fire  of  the  horse,  ea^^cr  to 
press  forward,  is  very  striking.    The  simplicity  of 
the  inscription  corresponds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
design — Petko  Primo,  Catharina   Secunda, 
1782.    The  pedestal  on  which  this  noble  statue  ia 
erected  is  a  gigantic  rough  block  of  granite.    It 
was  found  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  its  conveyance  thither  was  a  work  of 
extraordinary  difficulty.    The  column  erected  in 
honour  of  the  ero])eror  Alexander  I.  is  one  of  tho 
finest  of  its  kind.    It  is  150  ft.  in  height;  the 
I)edestal  is  of  granite  and  bronze ;  the  shaft  of  the 
column  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite, 
84  ft.  in  length  and  14  ft,  in  diameter,     lliis, 
which  is  the  largest  monolith  in  the  world,  was 
cut  from  the  quarries  of  P}'terlar,  in  Finland, 
several  m.  from  Petersburg.    The  column  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  capital  and  a  small  dome  in  bronze, 
on  which  Is  placed  a  statue  emblematical  of  reli- 
gion.   The  cottage  occupied  by  Peter  the  Great 
during  the  foundation  of  Petersburg  is  still  pre- 
served.   It  is  built  of  wood,  painted  in  the  Dutch 
style,  and  is  not  20  ft.  high. 

Petersburg  has  a  great  variety  of  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  literature.  Tlie 
university,  founded  in  1819,  has  already  attained 
to  considerable  distinction,  and  has  nearly  1,000 
pupils  and  90  professors.  The  Medico-chirurgical 
(tcademt/  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  re- 
organised by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  for  the 
instruction  of  medical  men,  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion ;  two  hoitpitals,  on  a  lar^  scale,  are  attached 
to  it ;  the  instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  may  amount  to  520.  A  sum  of  386/290 
roubles  a  year  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
this  establisliment.  The  education  is  good  and 
the  examination  strict.  Among  the  other  educa- 
tional institutions  may  be  specified  the  military 
schools  (see  art,  Russia)  ;  the  theological  aca- 
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demy;  the  school  for  training  and  instructing:; 
Bchoolmasten ;  the  Oriental  institution,  founded 
in  1823;  the  school  of  commerce  and  navigation ; 
the  technological  institution ;  the  Protestant 
school  of  St  Peter,  at  which  above  500  children 
of  lM)th  sexes  are  c<lucated;  two  gymnasiums  or 
colleges;  the  schools  of  Sendluoi  and  St«  Cath- 
erine, for  the  instruction  of  nearly  700  young 
ladies ;  the  military  orphan  school ;  the  grammar 
BchfHjl  of  St,  Alexander  Nefski,  already  alluded  to, 
and  a  number  of  others.  Petersburg  has  some 
noble  libraries,  and  scientific  and  literary  collec- 
tions. ITie  imperial  library,  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  world,  c^mtains  about  44o,000 
printed  vols,  and  2n,()(M)  MSS.  The  academy  of 
sciences,  foiuided  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1724,  has 
long  occupied  a  distinguisherl  place  among  such 
boihes.  It  contains  a  valuable  library,  an  Asiatic 
museum,  with  cabinets  of  medals  and  natural 
history.  It  is  als<.>  furnished  with  an  observatory, 
whence  the  Russian  geographers  reckon  their  first 
meridian.  The  Imperial  Russian  academv  and 
the  academy  of  fine  arts  are  celebrated  all  over 
Europe :  at)d  there  are  a  great  number  of  similar 
institutions.  The  botanic  garden  is  extensive, 
and  has  a  valuable  collection  of  exotics. 

The  hospitals  are  numerous  and  well  endowed. 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  foundling  hospital, 
founded  by  Catharine  II.,  and  much  improved 
and  enlarged  by  the  empress  Maria  Foedorouna. 
The  establishment^  costs  about  1,000,000  roubles  a 
year.  The  city  hospital  and  the  imperial  ho»- 
pital,  for  sick  ])oor,  are  both  on  a  large  scale. 
There  is  also  an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  and  a  blind  asylum. 

The  Nex-a  is  deep,  rapid,  and  its  waters  as  clear 
as  crystal.  The  main  stream,  which  is  broader 
than  the  Thames  at  I^ndon  Bridge,  is  crossed  by 
8  bridges,  and  its  branches  by  8  others.  These 
arc  all  of  boats,  and  are  removed  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  before  the  river  is  frozen  over.  But 
there  are  a  great  number  of  otlier  bridges  joining 
the  various  portions  of  the  city :  some  of  these 
are  of  iron,  some  granite,  others  wood,  and  others 
suvspension  bridges.  The  granite  quay,  along  the 
S.  side  of  the  Neva,  is  a  stupendous  work,  above 
3  m.  in  length.  The  S.  side  of  the  to%*Ti  is  inter- 
sected bv  canal  %  of  which  the  Fontanka  ia  the 
finest,  Ifhe  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  paved 
with  stone;  a  few,  however,  are  floored  with  logs 
of  timber,  and  some  macadamised.  The  foot 
pavements  are  generally  good ;  but  the  carriage 
ways,  in  wet  weather,  l)ecome  very  dirty.  Many 
of  the  brick  houses  nre  stuccoed  and  painted, 
so  as  to  have  the  a))pearance  of  stone ;  but  the 
number  of  genuine  stone  houses  is  very  limited 
indeed,  and  wooden  houses  predominate.  The 
better  class  of  houses  are  covered  with  iron  or 
copfier,  and  the  inferior  with  tiles,  Tlie  prin- 
cipal houses  have  arched  door-ways,  imder  which 
carriages  enter,  and  spacious  court-yards. 

Owing  to  the  barren  nature  of  the  soil  round 
the  city,  most  part  of  the  provisions  required  for 
its  consumption  have  to  be  brought  from  a  great 
distance  by  canal  or  by  sledges.  An  extraor- 
dinary market  for  butchers'  meat,  game,  and  fish, 
is  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast,  enduig  the 
28th  Dec  (O.S.),  at  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabs.  supply  themselves  with  provisions  for 
the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The  carcasses  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
fowls,  brought  to  this  market,  are  all  frozen; 
the  smaller  animals  arc  piled  up  in  pyramids, 
but  the  larger  ones,  which  are  skinned,  and  set 
on  their  legs  in  rows,  alongside  each  other,  have  a 
phastJy  and  frightful  ap|>earance  to  persons  not 
familiar  with  such  exhibitions.     They  are  cut 


in  pieces  with  hatchets,  and  when  carried  hone 
are  preserved  in  snow    cellars,  of  which  each 
house  has  one.    Previously  to  its  being  dreswd. 
the  frozen  meat  is  thawed  in  cold  water,  bat 
it  loees  much  of  its  flavour,  and  all  familiff  y< 
condition  use  fresh  killed  meat    The  length  and 
severity  of  the  winter   necessarily   occasions  a 
great  demand  for  fueL    This  consists  partly  nf 
coal  from  England,  but  chiefly  of  wood,  and  as 
the  neighbourhood  does  not  afford  a  sufficient 
supply,  vast  quantities  are  brought  from  the  in- 
terior.   The  barges,  too,  which  arrive  fnnn  the 
latt«r,  are  almost  all  broken  up,  and  used  either  as 
timber  in  the  construction  of  hoosea,  or  as  fire- 
wood.    Flour  and  billet  magazines  have  been 
erected  by  government  for  the  aocommodatioa 
of  the  poor  in  scarce  and  severe  seasonal 

Some  manufacturing  establishments  are  carried 
on  upon  account  of  the  crown,  but  the  great* 
number  belong  to  private  individuals.  Amons: 
those  belonging  to  the  crown  are  manofactunrs 
of  gunpowder,  tapestry,  and  porcelain,  and  a 
cannon  foundry.  Among  the  private  maoufao- 
tures  are  those  of  silka,  cottons,  sail-cloth,  wool- 
lens, paper,  leather,  stuffs,  tobacco,  wax-cUitb, 
soaps,  and  types:  there  are  extensive  glass- wtAa 
at  Oserski,  near  the  city;  and  there  are  great 
numbers  of  watchmakers  and  jewellers,  d^rh- 
makers,  mathematical  and  musical  instzument- 
makers. 

Petersbni]^  has  the  most  extensive  forei^  trade 
of  any  city  m  the  N.  of  Europe.  This  ari^  not 
BO  much  from  its  great  pop.  as  from  its  beuig  the 
only  great  maritime  inlet  on  the  Galf  of  Finlaoi 
and  from  its  vast  and  various  commumcatioO'* 
with  the  interior.  By  means  partly  of  canaX  tut 
principally  of  rivers,  Petersburg  is  connected  with 
the  Caspian  Sea,  goods  being  conveyed  item  th^ 
latter  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of  1,434  ddl.  wiit- 
out  once  landing  them.  The  iron  and  (un  of 
Siberia  and  the  teas  of  China  are  received  at 
Petersburg  in  the  same  way;  but,  owing  U*  the 
great  distance  of  these  countries,  and  the  sht<n 
period  during  which  the  rivers  and  canals  are  rj- 
vigable,  they  take  years  in  their  transit  by  water. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  less  bulky  and  mor^ 
valuable  species  of  goods  arc  also  brought  to  the 
city  during  the  winter  upon  the  ice  in  sledgi-^ 

I'he  principal  article  of  export  is  tallow ;  aivL 
next  to  it,  are  hemp  and  flax,  iron,  copper,  graiu. 
particidarly  wheat-,  timber,  potashee,  canvas  ani 
coarse  linen ;  linseed  and  hempseed ;  linisevd 
and  hcmpseed  oils ;  furs,  hides,  leather,  bristles 
fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  skins;  cordafpe,  caviar?, 
wax,  isinglass,  and  tar.  The  princtpad  impiVti 
are  sugar  and  other  colonial  products;  cottnu 
yam,  raw  cotton,  and  cotton  stuffs;  dye  stuf*. 
wines,  silks,  woollens,  hardware,  linen,  salt,  leal 
tin  and  coal.  The  total  value  of  the  uD(*(«t.^ 
was  80,352,272  roubles,  or  12,722,443t  in  1J*>': 
84,950,084  rouble^  or  13,450.423/.  in  1861 ;  aod 
64,972,817  roubles,  or  10.287,362/.  in  1862.  Tl^ 
total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  49,8!*6y.v^' 
roubles,  or  7,900.288/1  in  1860;  to  42,179.5*- » 
roubles,  or  6,678,600^1  in  1861;  and  to  47,4#M»>» 
roubles,  or  7,512,625/.  in  1863. 

Though  well  situated  for  commerce,  the  poi^ititn 
of  the  city  is,  in  moat  other  respecta,  far  from  pf*!. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  ia  low  and  swan:(y. 
and  the  surrotmding  country  partakes  of  the  ssta^. 
character,  and  is  covered  w*ith  forests.  Ki»  one 
less  bold  and  enterprising  than  Peter  the  <*R4t 
would  have  dreamed  of  building  a  large  city  in 
such  a  situation,  and  no  one.  with  less  gigantic 
means  at  his  disposal  would  have  been  able  t» 
carry  such  a  project  into  effect  But  no^  art  t-ai 
e^'er  ovexcomo  the  defects  inherent  in  itssllnaucc 
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The  climate  is  severe,  foggy,  wet,  and  yariable  in 
an  unusual  d^ree.  The  sub-suil  is  so  very  porous 
and  saturated  with  water,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  excavate  a  cellar  any  where  in  the  city, 
and  there  is  the  gr^test  difficulty  in  constructing 
sewers  to  carry  off  filth  and  other  impurities. 
But  the  great  drawback  on  Petersburg  consists 
in  its  little  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
and  the  river,  and  its  consequent  exposure  to  the 
most  dreadful  inundations.  These  are  generally 
occasioned  by  a  W.  or  2S\V.  wind,  accumulating 
the  water  of  the  gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  preventing  the  free  exit  of  the  latter.  The 
years  1726.  175*2,  1777,  and  1824  have  been  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  these  inundations.  The 
last  of  these  visitations  was  the  most  appalling 
and  destructive.  The  whole  dty  was  laid  under 
water;  above  8,000  individuals  perished,  and  pro- 
perty to  a  vast  amount  was  destroyed. 

The  amusements  of  Petersburg  are  modified  by 
the  religion  and  the  climate.  There  arc  six  theatres, 
and  plays  are  acted  in  Russian,  German,  French, 
and  sometimes  English.  The  actors  are  all  paid 
by  government,  and  do  not,  in  any  degree,  depend 
on-  their  audiences.  The  personnel  of  the  theatres 
comprises  about  1,200  individuals.  During  winter 
the  national  amusements  are  sledge-driving  and 
sliding  down  artificial  elevations,  similar  to  those 
called  in  Paris  the  Montagnes  Rusks,  All  classes 
use  the  vapour  bath :  the  public  baths  in  the  city 
are  estimated  at  about  850.  Tlie  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Petersburg  being  flat  and  marshy,  i 
presents  few  niral  beauties.  The  imperial  family 
have  country  r^idences  at  Oraniembaum,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  Rammanoi  Osteof,  I'eterhof, 
Czarkoselo,  and  other  places.  Czarkoselo,  situated 
on  the  Neva,  about  16  m.  from  Petersburg,  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  inasmuch  as  it 
stands  on  an  eminence  rising  220  ft.  above  the 
river;  Paulosk,  in  the  vicinity  of  Czarkoselo,  Ls 
also  considerably  elevated. 

The  palace  of  Czarkoselo  is  reckoned  the  finest 
summer  residence  belonging  to  the  Russian  nion- 
archs.  The  town,  though  small,  is  handsome 
and  improving.  It  lias  a  lyceum,  with  14  pro- 
fessors, a  forest  school,  and  is  the  cap.  of  a  circ. 
Paulosk  has  also  a  pretty  little  town  dependent  on 
it.  These  have  alwavs  been  favourite  resorts  of 
the  citizens  of  Petersburg;  and  have  become  still 
more  so  through  a  railway — the  first  of  the  kind 
constructed  in  the  empire — having  been  opened 
between  them  and  the  capitaL 

PBTER8BUKO,  a  town  and  river-port  of  the 
United  States  of  X.  America,  state  of  Virginia, 
on  the  Appomattax,  a  trib.  of  the  James  Kiver, 
21  m.  S.  by  E.  Richmond.  Pop.  18,270  in  1860. 
The  town,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1815,  after  an 
extensive  fire,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  comprises 
man^'  handsome  houses,  with  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  including  a  masonic  hall.  Its 
inhab.  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  fiour, 
and  tobacco;  and  it  has  pretty  extensive  manu- 
factures. The  falls  of  the  river,  close  to  the  town, 
furnish  ample  water-power,  and  it  has  many 
cotton-mills,  fiour-mills,  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
tanneries,  oil-mills,  ^c  The  river  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  7  ft.  water ; 
but  large  ships  unload  at  City  Point,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

PETERSFIELD,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Southampton,  and  bund. 
Finch-dean,  near  the  Loddon,  15  m.  NNEl.  Ports^ 
mouth,  on  the  London  and  South  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes  with  the 
old  bor.  the  tithing  of  sheet,  the  several  i)ars.  of 
Buriton,  Lyp,  and  Froxtield,  8  tithings  belonging 
to  the  par.  of  East  Meon  and  the  par.  uf  Steep, 
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with  the  exception  of  2  tithings),  5,655  in  1861. 
Pcterstield  is  a  small,  clean,  country  town,  its  prin- 
cipal street  crossing  the  Portsmouth  and  I^ndon 
road,  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  church  is  a 
laige  brick  structure,  wim  a  low,  square  tower. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  with  attached 
Sunday  schools.  The  endowed  charity  8ch(x>l, 
called  Churcher's  College,  was  founded  in  1722, 
and  furnishes  clothing  and  food,  with  general  and 
mathematical  instruction,  to  10  or  12  boys.  The 
bor.  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Eli^ibeLh, 
and  is  governed  by  a  titular  mayor  and  common 
council,  chosen  annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  It  returned  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  being  in  the 
freeholders  in  jc^eneral  within  the  bor.,  though,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  has  been  for  many  years  a  close 
bor.  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
Reform  Act  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mems.,  and 
the  Boundary  Act  enlai^d  the  electoral  limits, 
so  as  to  include  with  the  old  bor.  the  additional 
pars,  and  tithings  mentioned  above.  Registered 
electors  816  in  I860.    It  is  also  one  of  the  polling 

S laces  at  elections  for  the  N.  div.  of  Hampshire, 
larkets  on  Saturday,  and  fortnightly  cattle  fairs 
on  alteniate  Wednesdays;  other  fairs,  Mar.  5, 
July  10,  and  Dec.  11,  for  sheep  and  horses. 

PETERWARDEIN,  or  PKTER-VARA,  the 
cap.  iovin  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  a  scarf>ed  rock,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Danube,  opp<^ite  Neusatz;  46  m.  NW.  Belgratle. 
Pop.  8,695  m  1857,  exclusive  of  garrison,  which 
is  usually  about  3,000  strong,  though  there  are 
barracks  adapted  for  10,000.  Peterwardein  has 
several  churches  and  schools  <^n(l  communicates 
with  Neusatz  by  a  bridge  of  boats  defended  by  a 
strong  tete  du  jxmt  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
general  commandant  of  the  Slavonian  military 
frontier  and  several  subordinate  militarv  author- 
ities. It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Acumincum^  and  derives  its  present  name 
fmm  Peter  the  Permit,  who  marshalled  here  the 
soldiers  of  the  first  crusade. 

PETHERTON,  NORTH,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  its  own 
name,  7^  m.  NE.  Taunton.  Area  of  par.  11,080 
acres.  Pop.  3,943  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
one  long  street,  in  which  are  many  well-built 
houses  and  a  spacious  market-place.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  are,  the  par.  church,  a  handsome 
edifice,  a  chapel-of-ease,  and  an  endowe<l  school 
for  20  boys.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in 
retail  trade  and  agriculture.  A  large  corn  market 
was  formerly  held  here ;  but  it  has  long  since  de- 
clined in  favour  of  that  held  at  Bridgcwater. 
Fairs,  May  1  and  the  Monday  before  Nov.  13. 

PETRA,  a  once  famous  but  now  deserted  city 
of  Arabia  Petnea,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nabatheans, 
nearly  half  way  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  (an.  ./Elanitictis  Sinus)  and  the  Dead 
Sea ;  in  about  lat.  d(P  15'  N.,  long.  35°  35'  E.  It 
is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hor,  in  a  fissure  or  chasm,  about  1^  m.  in  length 
by  ^  m.  in  breadth,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
precipitous  and  mostly  inaccessible  rocks,  except 
on  the  E.,  where  the  rivulet  escapes,  and  where 
it  is  entered  by  a  gorge,  which  hanlly  affords 
room  enough  for  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast. 
The  statement  of  Pliny  is  as  correct  as  it  is 
brief: — ^  Nabatai  oppidum  includunt  Fetram  nomine 
in  convalle,  paulo  minus  II.  mUL  passuum  ampli- 
tttdiniSf  circumdatum  numtibuSf  tTMccessis^  amnt 
interfiuenU\  (Hist.  Nat,  lib.  vi.  cap.  32.)  Its 
name  of  Uirpa  a  Eockf  which  afterwards  became 
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that  of  the  surrounding  country,  has  been  ob- 
%'iou9]y  derived  from  ito  situation.  It  has  been 
long  dcRorted,  and  its  very  site  had  become  a 
ninttor  of  doubt  and  conjecture.  But  in  1812  it 
was  visited  by  Burckhardt ;  and  it  has  since  been 
explored  by  Captains  Irbv  and  Mangles,  M.  de 
Laborde,  Lord  Lmdsay,  Mr.  Kobinson,  and  other 
travellers.  Altogether  its  position  and  ruins  are 
roost  extraordinary;  and  show,  not  leas  con- 
cluHivelv  than  those  of  Palmyra,  the  wealth  and 
civilination  of  which  the  commerce  of  the  ancient 
world  was  the  prolitic  source.  The  city,  of  which 
there  are  some  magnificent  relics,  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  entire  extent  of  the  chasm.  The 
rocks,  also,  with  which  it  is  siurrounded,  with 
those  along  the  gorge  by  which  it  is  entered,  are 
almost  all  hollowed  out  and  cut  into  tombs,  tem- 
]>les,  and  other  public  and  private  structures,  of 
extraordinary  magnificence,  iiichiding  a  hirgc 
theatre.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  have  the  habitations 
of  men  and  their  final  resting-places  been  brought 
into  such  immeiliate  contact  as  at  Petra.  Even 
the  approaches  to  the  theatre  are  lined  with 
tombs.  The  ruins,  though  many  of  them  are 
doubtless  of  great  antiquity,  appear  principally  to 
belong  to  the  Homan  period ;  and  the  only  in- 
scription found  among  them  is  in  Latin  of  the  age 
of  Adrian  or  Antoninus  Pius. 

Petra,  from  its  great  natural  strength  and  its 
position,  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  serv'e  as  a 
safe  and  convenient  entrepot  for  the  extensive 
caravan  trade  carried  on  between  Phcenicia  and 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  products 
native  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  those  brought  to  its 

I  torts  from  India  and  Africa,  were  conveyed  to 
*etra,  partly  bv  caravans  which  performed  the 
entire  joumej'  by  land,  and  partly  by  caravans 
from  yKlana,  at  the  head  of  the  vKlanitic  Gulf, 
to  which  they  were  sometimes  conveyed  by  sea. 
There  was,  also,  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  a  caravan 
route  from  the  im}K)rtant  emporium  of  (ierrha,  on 
tlie  W.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Petra.  Ac- 
cording to  Plinj',  it  had  a  direct  communication 
with  Palmyra.  *  (Hist.  Nat.,  vbi  supra.)  It  was 
the  wealth  resulting  from  this  extensive  tnule 
tliat  filled  the  rocky  girdle  of  the  city  with  a  rich, 
a  refined,  aufl  an  enterprising  population,  and 
gave  them  abmidance,  though  in  the  middle  of 
vast  dei«erts. 

The  historj'  of  Petra  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity. There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  identical  with  the  Selah  and  Jokthecl  of  the 
Bible.  (2  Kings,  chap.  xiv.  v.  7.)  The  reports 
of  its  riches  haWng  excited  the  cufudity  of  Anti- 
gonus,  general  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  king 
of  S\nia,  he  made  two  efibrts  to  effect  its  subju- 
gat  ion.  But,  in  both  instances,  he  was  defeated, 
though  his  forces  in  the  second  expedition  were 
cr>ramanded  by  his  son  Demetrius,  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  the  besieging  of  cities.  (Diodorus, 
lib.  xix.  §§  95,  97  and  98.)  I'etra  appears  to 
have  preser\'ed  its  independence  down  to  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  when  it  submitted  to  his  vic- 
torious arms.  (Dion  Cassios,  lib.  Ixviii.  cap.  14.) 
It  would  seem,  from  inscriptions  on  coins  still 
extant,  that  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  had 
conferred  his  name  on  Petra.  But  from  that 
epoch  it  is  no  more  heard  of  in  histoi^'.  The 
commerce  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  was 
gradually  diverted  into  other  channels;  and  it 
has  now  nothhig  to  interest  save  its  wonderful 
ruins. 

PKTWORTFI,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, rajw  of  Arundel,  co.  Sussex,  hund.  Rother- 
bridgc,  t>ii  Anm,  13  m,  NXE.  Cliichester,  and 
42  m.  S\V.  Ixindon.  Area  of  par.  6,110  acres: 
l)op.  3,308  in  18G1.    Tlie  streets  are  very  irregu- 
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lar,  but  there  are  many  wdl-built  and  ^sse 
handsome   houses,   betiides   a  fine  maiket  and 
sessions  house  near  the  centre  of  the  town.   Tlte 
church,  a  neat  stone  edifice,  has  a  souare  Umet: 
the  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  eari  «f 
Egremon  t,  the  lord  of  the  manor.    The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  also  places  d 
worship,  and  there  are  yarioos  Sunday  ecbooU 
and  a  national  school,  almshouaes,  a  hocpitaL 
and  a  house  of  correction  on  the  plan  of  Hovard. 
A  considerable  retail  trade  is  carried  on  for  the 
supply  of  the  neighbouring  gentry ;  but  most  of 
the   inhabs.   are  engaged   in   agricultore.    The 
Epiphany  and  Easter-Kiuartcr  sessions  for  the  W. 
div.  of  Sussex  are  held  here,  and  petty  sessioiu  m 
alternate   Saturdays.    Petworth    ia   one  of  tlie 
polling-places  at  elections  for  the  W.  div.  of  tht 
CO.    Markets  on  Saturday :  faio,  Holy  Thondar, 
July  29,  and  Oct  2. 

Close  to  the  town  is  Petworth  House,  the  wat 
of  the  earl  of  Egremont.  whidi,  both  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  exterior  and  the  sumptuouanesa  of  it« 
internal  fittings,  ma^  vie  with  the  finest  mansioft^ 
of  the  English  nobility:  the  paric,  which  is  in- 
closed by  a  wall,  12  m.  in  circ,  is  beautifiilly  lai>i 
out,  and*  commands  many  picturesque  aa  well  ^ 
extensive  views. 

PEZENAS  (an.  Piseena),  a  town  of  Fnmoc. 
de'p.  Ilcrault,  caf>.  cant.,  near  the  junction  of  tb^ 
Ilerault  and  Peine,  24  m.  WSW.  Montpelli.^. 
P(»p.  7,204  in  18C1.  The  town  is  finely  situated, 
and  its  old  castle  commands  a  magnificent  )>n»^ 
pect.  Several  of  its  streets  are  wide  and  Imt'. 
with  good  houses.  It  has  a  handsome  par. chonb. 
and  had  formerly  many  conventual  churches  -.  Ua 
one  of  these  has  been  converted  into  a  distillerv. 
another  into  an  hotel,  and  a  third  into  a  theatre. 
Pezcnas  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  and  chamber  at 
commerce,  and  a  comm.  colL  It  has  manufaciar'^ 
of  woollens,  cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  and  licv'niv 
;  But  it  is  princii>ally  celebrated  for  the  gr?ai  fair 
'  held  here  in  September,  which  is  attended  hy 
'  dealers  from  all  jiarts  of  the  S.  of  France.  A 
great  deal  of  business  is  then  transacted  in  vkk^I 
woollens,  cottons,  and  other  fabrics. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  second  citr,  and  f..r- 
merly  the  cap.  of  the  U.  States  of  1^.  Amei:<^ 
state  Pcnnsvlvauia,  between  the  Delaware  ami 
Schuvlkill,  about  6  m.  above  their  confluence.  ^'> 
m.  SVV^  New  York,  and  123  m.  NE.  Wanhinj,-?.*. 
Pop.  562.629  in  1800.  and  340,045  in  IKjO.  The 
city,  which  is  about  4  m.  in  length  N.  to  S.,  l*y 
about  2  m.  in  breadth,  is  diWded  into  square  oim- 
partments  by  wide  and  well-paved  streets  crcwsng 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  light4ad  with  i^, 
and  drained  by  sewers,  which  discharge  themseh-c r 
into  the  Delaware.  It  is  also  admintbly  8up|>lirJ 
with  water  from  the  Schuylkill,  by  means  of  MtjLt 
vary  extensive  dams  and  rescrvoire  erected  at  Fair- 
mount,  near  the  city,  at  an  expense  of  432..' I  :f 
dollars.  There  is  a  great  air  of  neatness,  and  4 
almost  peculiar  cleanness  about  the  city ;  but  the 
extreme  regularity  of  the  streets  is  tiresome.  Tl  e 
steps  of  the  outer  stairs  of  a  great  part  of  the 
houses  are  of  white  marble,  and  the  taf»  of  tbe 
outer  railings  of  brass.  The  streets  are  geoeraUt' 
shaded  with  trees,  a  very  desirable  Inxury  in  thi? 
hot  climate.  The  public  buildings^  which  arp 
generally  constructed  of  white  marble,  are  am^'iu: 
the  most  elegant  in  the  U.  States.  The  I'nitt-d 
States  bank,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Paithen«w>; 
the  Pennsylvanian  bank;  the  mint  of  tbe  U.  Suces 
a  handsome  edifice,  with  Ionic  porticos,  62  ft.  lO 
length  on  each  front;  the  exchange,  oinanM>ote«i 
Willi  (lorinthian  columns,  and  comprising  a  !*paci*>«< 
hall  and  news-room;  the  p<«t  office;  tbe  GinrJ 
bank;  Girard  college,  a  noble  structoie,  entiKly 
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sonroundod  with  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  co- 
lumns ;  and  masonic  hall,  are  the  buildings  most 
remarkable  for  beauty ;  but  the  most  interesting 
is  the  state  house,  whence  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence waa  promulgated,  on  the  4th  July, 
1776. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  churches  and 
places  of  public  worship,  including  two  synagogues. 
The  U.  States  arsenal ;  the  state  penitentiary,  on 
the  panopticon  principle;  the  county  prison,  a 
massive  granite  building  in  the  castellated  Gothic 
style,  with  upwards  of  400  ceUs ;  and  the  debtors' 
prison,  demand  notice.  The  Schuylkill  is  here 
cnissed  by  two  wooden  bridges ;  one  of  which  has 
an  entire  length  of  1,130  ft. ;  the  other  is  a  single 
arch,  and  probably  the  widest  existing,  its  span 
being  324  ft.  Philadelphia  is  remarkable  for  tlie 
number  and  excellence  of  its  benevolent  institu- 
tions. On  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  is  the  alms- 
house, consisting  of  four  distinct  ranges  of  building, 
comprising  nearly  4,000  rooms.  The  Pennsylvania 
hospital,  established  in  17.i2,  is  one  of  the  first 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  buildings  from  E.  to  \V.  is  278  ft. ; 
and  detached  from  the  hospital  is  another  building 
of  three  stories,  calculated  to  accommodate  nume- 
rous patients.  There  are  belonging  to  the  hospital 
a  valuable  anatomical  museum  and  a  library.  In 
1817  a  handsome  building  was  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  VVe!)t's  painting  of '  Christ  Healing 
the  Sick,'  which  is  a  valuable  source  of  income  to 
the  hospital.  The  U.  States  marine  asylum,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  400  men ;  Wills*  hoHi>ital; 
and  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  Magdalen,  and  ori)han  asylums, 
are  established  upon  a  most  liberal  scale.  The 
academies  and  learned  institutions  are  equally  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  university  of  Pennyslvania,  founded  in 
1755,  occupies  a  large  edifice  originally  built  for 
the  president  of  the  U.  States.  It  has  facultiivs 
of  arts,  meflicine,  natural  science  and  law,  vvith  an 
attached  junior  academy  and  charity  schooL  It 
has  an  excellent  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a 
considerable  library'.  The  universitv  is  chietly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  medical  school,  lliere  are  here 
two  other  medical  colleges,  attended  by  alK)ut  200 
students.  The  Philadelphia  library,  which  origi- 
nated with  Dr.  Franklin,  an<l  was  incorporated  in 
1742,  occupies  an  elegant  edltice,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  statue  of  Franklin  in  white  marble.  There 
are  belonging  to  it  a  museum,  a  philosophical  &\y- 
paratus,  the  Philadelphia  library  and  the  Loganian 
library,  which  together  have  about  22,000  vols. 
The  American  Philosophical  Society,  established 
here  in  1769,  has  a  library  of  9,000  vols.  The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture 
was  instituted  in  1785,  and  has  a  library,  a  cabinet 
of  minerals,  and  a  reiiositorj'  for  agricultural  im- 
plements. The  oldest  seminary  in  Fetnisylvania 
IS  that  incorporated  by  William  Penn,  under  the 
title  of  Friends'  Public  Scliools.  It  has  consider- 
able funds,  and  sup|)orts  a  numl)er  of  schools, 
which  give  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  and  exjjeri- 
roen tal  philosophy.  The  astronom ical  observatory 
in  the  city  belongs  to  this  institution,  and  it  has 
an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus.  The  Athe- 
nseum,  incorporated  in  1815,  has  a  library-  of  5,000 
vols.,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  medals,  and  upcm 
its  tables  are  to  be  found  the  principal  newspaper 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  a  numerous 
collection  of  American  and  Euroi)ean  magazines. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  a  good 
cabinet  and  a  library  of  5,000  vols ;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society  and  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute have  both  published  valuable  transactions. 
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There  are  several  good  theatres  and  excellent 
market^houses :  the  markets  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
supplied  of  any  in  the  U.  States. 

Philadelphia  is  distinguished  also  as  a  manufac- 
turing city,  ha\'ing  shot,  nail,  cotton,  paper,  rope, 
and  glass  manufactories,  with  numerous  printing- 
offices,  marble  works,  tanneries,  breweries,  and 
distilleries;  and  is  inferior  only  to  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  Boston  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  a  double  port :  that  on 
the  Schuylkill,  being  the  shallowest,  is  the  grand 
depot  for  the  vast  quantities  of  coal  brought  from 
the  interior;  while  the  other,  on  the  Delaware, 
having  water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  mer- 
chantmen close  by  the  quays,  is  exclusively  re- 
sorted to  by  the  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
The  city  communicates  by  numemus  canals  and 
railroads  with  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Mississii)pil  The  value  <if 
the  imports  from  foreign  countries  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  10  to  13  million  dollars  a  year ;  but 
the  principal  business  of  the  port  is  its  coasting 
trade  with  New  York,  Ualtimore,  Pohton,  and 
other  American  cities,  which  she  supplies  with 
various  desi*riptions  of  manufactured  goods,  flour, 
and  provisions.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the 
total  value  of  the  foreign  exports  ami  imports 
(from  a  return  of  Mr.  Kortright,  British  consul)  at 
the  i>ort  of  Philadeliihia,  in  each  of  the  years 
1853  to  18G3. 


Yemrt 

Ex|ioru 

Im  porta 

Dollan 

1 
Doll  an 

1853 

6,.Vi7,99«] 

18,S;U.410 

iK/il 

10,10i,n6 

2I,i{.V.),8lK5 

1H.V) 

6,274, :«8 

15,:>n9.!»:i5 

1h;,6 

7,14I,JK8 

1(;..'.8:.,«;k.'> 

1h:>7 

7,i:r.,l.'i6 

17,8;.().«;:k) 

IS/jfl 

5,9K7,'i.'.l 

l-J,8yo,:i69 

iH-'-g 

/i,2U8,095 

1.5,0(>:J,7«9 

1«(J() 

1  ,H:i\K'2^C, 

14,:.:51,.'i:,2 

iKfil 

10,-217, u:]H 

8,09  i.u;  I 

18»i2 

ll,.'.lH,«)7t) 

8,:vi7,97r. 

1K63 

10,R-.'H,}«>8 

6,209,:..)0 

There  entered  the  port  of  Thiladelphia,  in  the 
year  IH&2,  555  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  171,882 
tons.  Of  these,  406  vessels,  of  181,127  tons,  were 
American,  and  149  vessels,  of  40,755  tons,  were 
foreigp. 

For  mmiicipal  purposes,  Philadelphia  is  divided 
into  six  wards  or  districts,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  recorder,  lifteen  aldermen,  and  a  select 
and  common  council,  annually  chosen  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  mayor's  court  has  the  same  jurisdictirui 
as  the  county  courts  or  quarter  sessions.  The  city 
sends  seven  representauves  and  two  senators  to 
the  state  legislature. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  in 
1682.  The  first  congress  of  the  Union  was  held 
here  in  1774,  and  in  1776  the  Dcrlaration  of  In- 
de|)endence  issued  from  its  press.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  British  in  1777  and  1778.  It  continued 
from  the  last-mentioned  year  down  to  1800  to  be 
the  cap.  of  the  Union. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands 
of  the  lilastem  Archipelago,  principally  included 
in  its  5th  division,  forming,  Cului  excepted,  the 
most  valuable  colonial  possession  still  belonging 
to  Spain,  between  the  oth  and  20th  deg.  N.  lat., 
and  the  117th  and  124th  deg.  E.  long.,  having  N. 
the  Baliutang  Channel,  which  divides  it  fn>m  the 
Batanes  and  Basher  Islands:  E.  t)ie  Pacific 
Ocean;  S.  the  Strait  of  Basilan,  separating  it 
from  the  Sooloo  Archipelago  to  the  E. of  Borneo; 
and  VV.  the  Chinese  Sea.  Aggregate  area,  in- 
cluding Palawan,  134, 1 1 5  sq.  m.    Of  these  islands, 
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ten  are  large,  and  the  Tc»t  of  very  inferior  size, 
their  extent  and  pop.  being  estimated  aa  fol- 
lows : — 


Iflandi  and  PtotIucm 


Arm  in 
Sq  MUct 


Luzon  (18  provg.) 
''Mindoro 
Panay  (3  provg.) 
Isla  de  Negros    . 
-  Zebre  .... 
Layte  .... 
Sainar 
LMatibate 
Palawan        .        .        .        , 
Map:indaDao  (2prorEi.) 
Smaller  Islands,  including ) 
the  Islas  de  Colamianes   j 

Total  of  30  Provs. 


I>€,604 
4,155 
4,.'>16 
8,774 
2,162 
4,198 
5,470 
1,215 
?,.')/)« 

36,637  ? 

8,826 


PopalMion 


2,264.807 

20,632 

406,030 

3.'),6-i2 

250,817 

92,165 

99,635 

2,310 

11,097 

74,560 

15,000? 


134,115        3,500,000 


According  to  other  estimates,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  is  above  four  millions. 

Luzon,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and  that 
which  is  best  known  to  Europeans,  is  of  extremely 
irregular  shape,  but  may  be  described  as  a  long 
and  narrow  island,  running  N.  and  5.,  with  a 
peninsula  (called  Camarines)  stretching  out  at  its 
SE.  side,  its  length  from  Point  Cabicunga  north- 
ward, to  Point  Calaan  southward,  being  about 
450  m.,  and  its  breadth  ranging  from  10  to  nearly 
140  m.  The  coast  generally  is  rocky,  and  in- 
dented with  numerous  bays  and  gulfs ;  on  the  E. 
side  is  the  Seno  de  Lamon,  a  deep  narrow  inlet, 
nearly  separating  the  peninsula  of  Camarines 
from  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  on  the  W.  side  are 
the  Gulf  of  Lingayen,  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  the 
Ensenada  de  Balayan,  and  the  Seno  de  Kagay.  A 
large  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains ;  and  N.  of  Manilla  the  chains  are  divided 
by  the  Cagayan,  the  largest  river  of  the  island, 
into  two  nearly  parallel  ranges,  called  Sierra 
Madra  and  Sierra  de  los  Caravallos,  that  termi- 
nate respectively  in  the  I'oints  Cabicunga  and  St 
Vincent,  the  extreme  N.  points  of  the  island. 
The  latter  range  is  the  most  elevated ;  but  even 
its  highest  peaks  do  not  rise  more  than  6,000  ft, 
above  the  sea,  S.  of  Manilla  the  chain  may  be 
traced  into  the  peninsula  of  Camarines,  a  large 
portion  of  which  it  covers,  and  finally  terminates 
in  the  Punta  Calaan.  llie  plain  of  Pampanza 
N.  of  the  city  of  Manilla,  extends  northward 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  ridge  of  rather  lofty  hills:  it 
is  about  90  m.  in  length  by  about  30  m.  in 
breadth,  and  being  watered  by  a  river  falling  into 
the  Bay  of  Manilhi,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is 
covered  with  plantations,  and  densely  peopled. 
S.  of  Manilla  is  the  Lacuna  de  Bahia,  about  20 
m.  in  length  and  10  m.  m  breadth,  the  waters  of 
which  are  conveyed  into  the  Bay  of  Manilla  by  a 
wide  and  pretty  deep  stream,  the  Pasig,  flowing 
through  the  cap.  A  few  miles  further  S.  is  the 
Laguna  de  Taal,  which  communicates  with  the 
Senada  de  Balayan,  by;  the  short  but  deep  river 
Bonbon ;  it  is  nearly  circular,  being  about  11m. 
in  diameter,  and  contains  the  island  of  Taal,  in 
which  is  a  volcano,  with  two  active  craters. 
About  20  m.  E.  is  another  volcano ;  and  more  to 
the  S.,  in  the  peninsula  of  Camarines,  are  ten 
volcanoes,  one  of  which  has  frequent  eruptions: 
in  fact,  throughout  Luzon  and  most  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  igneous  formations  have  been  fomid  m 
constant  connection  with  the  primitive  rocks ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the}'  form  a  part  of  the 
great  volcanic  baud  extending  from  Kamtschatka, 
through  Japan  and  Formosa  into  Borneo,  Java, 
and  Sumatra.    Gold,  iron,  and  copper  have  been 


found  in  the  mountains  of  Luzon,  and  rock-salt  is 
so  abundant  in  some  parts  as  to  be  an  article  of 
export.  Luzon  is  separated  from  Mindoro  by  the 
strait  of  that  name,  about  5  m.  broad,  and  from 
Samar  by  the  Embocadero  de  San  Bernardino,  the 
common  passage  for  vessels  navigating  the  Pacific 
on  their  way  to  China. 

The  Bisayan  group,  which  lies  SW,  and  S.  of 
the  great  island  last  mentioned,  comprises  about 
eight  or  nine  considerable  islands,  the  mo^t 
westerly  of  which  is  Mindoro,  and  that  most  east- 
ward Samar.  With  the  exception  of  Panar,  which 
is  triangular,  these  islands  are  generally  long  and 
narrow;  Mindoro,  Negros,  Samar,  and  Masbate 
are  very  mountainous,  and  only  moderately  pro- 
ductive ;  but  Panay  and  Zebre  contain  much  good 
level  land,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  im- 
portant islands  of  the  Philinpine  group.  The 
Palawan,  the  extreme  W.  island  of  the  Philip- 
pines, extends  from  NE.  to  SW.  about  2.50  ro., 
with  a  breadth  of  not  more  than  one-tenth  its 
length  :  it  is  reported  to  be  extremely  mountain- 
ous ;  but  the  greater  part  is  inhabited  by  savages, 
and  it  has  been  little  visited  by  Europeansw  A 
small  portion  only  at  its  N.  extremity  belongs  to 
Spain. 

Magindanao,  or  Mindanao,  the  lai^gest  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  after  Luzon,  is  of  very  irregidar 
shape,  having  a  peninsula  stretching  1.30  m.  from 
the  main  part  of  tlie  island  :  length  from  N.  to  S. 
about  320  m. :  average  breadth,  exclusive  of  the 
peninsula,  95  m.  Dampier  and  Forest  are  the 
principal  authorities  from  whom  we  derive  any 
knowledge  of  this  still  imperfectly  known  island. 
In  the  interior,  near  the  Bay  of  Illano,  is  a  con- 
siderable lake,  which,  according  to  Forest,  is  bc>- 
tweeii  15  and  20  m.  in  width.  The  £.  coast  is 
mountainous,  and  numberless  hills  occur  in  the 
VV.  and  S.  districts,  which  are  generally  well 
covered  with  timber;  large  tracts,  however,  are 
found  in  some  parts  quite  destitute  of  trees,  and 
covered,  like  the  savannahs  of  America,  with 
long,  rank  grass.  So  large  an  island  must  nec^- 
sarily  have  large  rivers ;  but  only  two  of  them  are 
known,  one  on  the  N.  side,  flowing  into  the  Bay 
of  Butnan,  and  another,  called  the  Pelang>%  flow- 
ing westward  into  the  Bay  of  Ilhino,  opposite  the 
island  of  Bunwat.  The  Spanish  settlements, 
chiefly  on  the  N.  side,  form  two  provinces  in  the 
capitanata  of  the  Philippines.  The  interior  is 
inhabited  by  Horafonu^  who  are  treated  as 
slaves  bv  the  Malays  occupying  all  the  S.  coast ; 
they  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  a  native 
sultan. 

The  climate  of  the  Philippines,  owing  to  tb^ 
extent,  is  more  variable  than  in  the  other  groups 
of  islands  lying  so  near  the  equator.  In  and 
about  Manilla,  the  district  usuallv  vinted  by 
Europeans,  the  mean  temperature  ot  the  hot  sea- 
son (from  August  to  October)  may  average  about 
82^,  and  that  of  the  cold  season,  nsually  pre- 
ceding the  rains,  about  70^  Fah.  The  year,  as  in 
other  tropical  countries,  is  divided  into  a  wet  and 
dry  season,  here  depending  on  the  monsoons :  the 
former  lasts  from  May  till  the  commencement  of 
November,  and  the  latter  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  In  the  SW.  monsoon  immense  qoantities 
of  water  fall,  and  the  rain  frequently  lasts  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  without  mtermissioD.  A 
large  part  of  Luzon  is  within  the  region  of  the 
typhoons^  which  are  as  formidable  as  the  tornadoes 
or  the  W.  Indira :  they  last  from  May  to  Decem- 
ber, but  seldom  continue  more  than  six  or  eight 
hours  at  a  time.  In  Luzon  the  inliabs.  suffer 
from  agues  and  dysentery,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  extent  of  marshy  and  low  grounds  iniin- 
oated  during  the  rainy  months,  and  exhaling 
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pestilentinl  vapoars  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
(Meyen,  Keise  um  die  Erdc,  ii.  281.) 

The  agricultural  product*  of  the    Philippine 
Islands  include  rice,  millet,  and  maize,  sugar, 
indigo,  hemp,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton,  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles  of  inferior  import- 
ance ;  but  with  the  modes  of  culture  we  are  little 
acquainted,  though  the  Chinese  implements  are 
generally  used  in  husbandly.     Kice  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  pop.,  and  hence  is  raised  in  large 
quantities  throughout  the  group,  the  marshy  na- 
ture of  the  country  in  many  parts  being  favourable 
to  its  cultivation.    In  other  districts,  however,  up- 
land rice  is  cultivated.    The  sugar-cane  is  raised 
on  the  great  plain  of  Pampanza  and  in  the  island 
of  Panay:  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sugar  is 
defective,  but  the  sugar  is  excellent ;  its  culture  is 
also  rapidly  extending,  and  it  now  forms  by  far  the 
most  important  article  of  export  from  tlio  Philip- 
pines.  Tobacco  grows  well,  and  might  be  produced 
on  a  very  extensive  scale;  but  its  growth  is  limited, 
from  tlie  manufacture  of  clears,  in  which  form 
alone  tobacco  is  exported,  being  a  government 
monopolv.    Indigo,  also,  is  pretty  extensively  cul- 
tivate<l,  but  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  BcngaL 
Sapan  wood  constitutes  the  chief  timber  of  the 
hilly  districts,  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  China.    The  coffee-plant  was  introduced  by  the 
Spaiiianls  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
grows  wUd  on  the  VV.  side  of  Luzon,  though  not 
in  the  other  islands.    The  coffee  exported  from 
Manilla  is  almost  wholly  procured  from  these  wild 
plants  and  is  alleged  to*  be  almost  equal  to  that  of 
IJourbon  or  the  Mauritius.   The  banana  is  found  on 
nearly  all  the  islands,  and  hemp  is  produced  very 
abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manilla,  as 
well  as  in  Panay  and  Zebre,  furnishing  materials 
both  for  cordage  and  a  strong  coarse  cloth  woven 
by  the  Malays.    Excellent  sago  grows  in  most 
parts  of  Luzon,  and  tlie  cocoa-nut,  which  was  in- 
troduced from  Guatemala,  is  very  abundant,  and 
superior  in  quality  even  to  that  of  Peru.     The 
slirub-cotton  {Gossypium  herbaeeum)  thrives  well; 
but,  ow'ms  to  some  imperfection  in  the  mode  of 
breaking  the  pod,  the  cotton  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and  little  is  exported.      Cinnamon,  the    betel- 
pepper,  and  the  clove-tree  are  found  wild  in  many 
uf  the  islands,  and  the  bread-fruit,  mango,  and 
shaddock  are  raised  very  abundantly  and  with 
little  labour.    The  other  fruit-trees  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  of  very  indifferent  quality.    The  moun- 
tains produce  excellent  timber  for  building  both 
houses  and  ships ;  and  the  bamboos,  used  in  the 
construction  of^  the  houses  of  the  Malays,  are  very 
long,  some  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.    The 
fauna  of  the  Philippines  comprises  buffaloes  of 
uncommon  size  and  strength,  a  small,  but  hardy, 
breed  of  horses,  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  goats, 
pigs,  and  a  few  sheep,  with  immense  numbers  of 
ducks  and  fowls  both  wild  and  domestic.    Land- 
tortoises  are  plentiful  in  most  of  the  islands,  and 
their  shells  constitute  an  important  article  among 
the  exports.    There  are  no  beasts  of  prey;  but 
cajnnans  are  found  in  most  of  the  riven  and  lakes, 
and  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  Laguna  de 
Bahia.     Among  the  birds  may  be  noticed  the 
swallows  which  supply  the  edible  nests.     Fish 
abound  on  the  coasts,  and  the  native  fishermen  are 
equally  expert  with  the  other  islandeis  of  the  K. 
Archipelago.    Pearl-oysters  also  arc  found  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  shells  axe  exported  to  China. 
The  sea-slug,  or  holothuriay  is  also  an  important 
article  of  commerce.- 

Manufacture*  are  of  very  little  importance.  The 
plaiting  of  straw  and  chips  of  wood  into  hats, 
cigar-cases  and  matting  is  carried  on  pretty  exten- 
sively, and  the  hats  arc  highly  prized  by  the 


Spaniards.  Domestic  weaving  occupies  most  of 
the  females ;  and  -cotton  cloth  was,  till  recently,  an 
arlicle  of  export  to  lilexico.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  earthenware  are  made  in  Luzon,  but  of 
verv  inferior  quality  to  that  of  China.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  cigars  is  a  ^vemment  monopoly ;  the 
royal  manufactory  at  Manilla  employs  about  2,000 
persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  females. 

Commerce, — Considering  the  great  fertility  and 
varied  productions  of  the  Philippines,  and  their 
peculuuriy  favourable  situation  for  carrying  on 
commerce,  the  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
very  limited.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
hemp,  tobacco,  gum,  and  coffee ;  and  the  principal 
imports,  cotton  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
The  total  value  of  the  different  articles  of  export 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the  years  1862 
and  1863,  was  as  follows : — 


Export!  to  th*  Unitad  Klagdom 


CuRjiiaLlgnea  .       . 
Coffee       .... 
Copper,  Part  Wrought    . 
Qum,  Copal 

„      Mastic     .        .        . 
Hemp,  Hough  or  Undressed 
Hides,  not  Tanned  . 
ImVigo       .... 
Mother-of-Pearl  Shells,  Bough 
Sapan  Wood     .        . 
Sugar,  Unrefined 
Tobacco,  Manufactured,  and 

Cigars   .... 
Tortoise«hcIl  or  Turtlesbell, 

Unmanufacturod  . 
All  other  Articles    . 

Total     . 


1803 

18S5 

£ 

£ 

2,598 

— 

13,460 

18,693 

— 

1,116 

A75 

20,(K>6 

6,144 

3,976 

225,414 

418.316 

2,2*20 

2,749 

73,961 

11,638 

7,606 

10,150 

1,383 

5,585 

834,406 

837,418 

81,749 

34,983 

4,679 

1,342 

fi,67l 

25,626 

708,866 

1,392,198 

The  imports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  from,  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
same  two  years,  were  as  follows :— 


ImporU  ttnm  th*  Unttwi  Kingdom 

1663 

1663 

Apparel  and  Haberdashery     . 

£ 

4,988 

£ 

8,653 

Coals,  Cinders,  and  Culm 

11,573 

3,289 

Copper,  Wrought  and  Un-) 
wrought        ..." 

4,429 

9,184 

Cotton  Yam    .... 

8.254 

10,930 

Cottons,  entered  by  the  Tazd 

294,610 

851,091 

„     at  Value      . 

12,!)65 

9,130 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain    . 

8,515 

8,174 

Glass  Manufactures 

4,506 

3,100 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery,  un> ) 
enumerated  .        .        .         ' 

7,922 

18,784 

Iron,  Wrought  tuid  Unwronght 

11,388 

23,548 

Leather,  Wrought  and  Un-  ) 
wrought        ... 

1,068 

1,256 

Linens,  entered  by  the  Yard  . 

16,263 

35,394 

Machinery :  Steam  Engines    . 

2,752 

11,621 

All  other  Sorts    . 

17,488 

14,455 

Umbrellas  and  Paraaols  . 

11,248 

6,163 

Woollena,    entered    by   the) 

Yard,  including  those  for- 

7,830 

11,304 

merly  entered  by  the  Piece 

All  other  Articles    . 
Total     . 

82,758 

41,787 

458,404 

556,868 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  islands  centres  almost 
entirely  in  Manilla.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  port  in 
the  Philippines  to  which  either  Spanish  ships  to 
or  from  Europe  and  foreign  vessels  generally  are 
allowed  to  trade ;  but  Spanish  vessels  trading  with 
China  and  Singapore  may  proceed  to  the  outports 
of  Pangasinau,  ilvers,  and  other  places,  to  taike 
on  board  their  outward-bound  cargoes. 

The  population  of  the  Philippines  is  extremely 
mixed;  and,  independently  of  foreign  settlers, 
the  natives  consist  of  a  great  number  of  distinct 
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tril)es,  partly  of  Malay,  partly  of  Papuan  origio, 
and  hpeakiii^  several  distinct  Ian gua^ea  or  dialect*. 
S<ime  of  the  natives  still  adhere  to  tlic  iK»lytheL«*ni 
they  pmfessed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards; 
but  a  large  pn>iK»rtion  have  been  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  which,  indeed,  is  the  common  bond 
between  them  and  their  new  master:*,  and  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  whirli  the  latter  have  so  long  l>een 
able  to  maintain  their  asi-endancy.  The  natives 
are  said  to  1k'  the  most  active,  bold,  and  energetic 
of  any  belonging  to  the  E.  ArchijK'lago.  *  These 
j»eople,'  savH  M.  de  la  Perouse,  *  appear  in  no  re- 
h|>ect  inferior  to  those  of  Europe.  They  cultivate 
tiie  earth  like  men  of  understanding;  are  car- 
penters, joiners,  smiths,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  ma- 
sons, dc.  1  liave  walked  through  their  villages, 
and  found  them  kind,  hosf)i table,  and  communica- 
tive ;  and  though  the  Spaniards  syieak  of  them  and 
treat  them  with  contempt.  I  perceived  that  the 
vices  with  which  they  are  charged,  ought  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  colonial  government.  (Voyage, 
chap.  15.)  The  jieople  here  described,  however, 
are  the  Malays,  who  have  pretty  generally  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  Spaniards,  bv 
whom  they  are  treated  as  free  subjects,  and  al- 
loweil  to  be  proprietor*  of  land :  the  Papuans,  who 
rhielly  occupy  the  higher  parts  of  the  coVintiy  and 
less  frequented  islands,  are  miserable  savages,  iii- 
capable  of  civilisation,  and  avoiding  all  communi- 
cation with  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  population 
comprises  European  and  Creole  Spaniards,  Spanish 
and  Indian  mestizos,  Mohammetlans  from  the  E. 
Indies,  and  Chinese.  The  Spaniards,  however,  do 
not  excei'd  4,000  or  .3.000. 

The  sent  of'  povemment  is  at  INLinilla,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ca]>tain-general  of  the  Philippines ; 
but  there  are  lieutenant-governors  in  the  most  im- 
]x»rtant  of  the  other  islands,  and  alcaldes  in  each  of 
the  pn>v8.,  which  also  are  subdivided  into  pueblos, 
having  their  separate  intendants.  The  revenues  of 
the  Philii)pines  are  principally  derived  from  cut 
valorem  duties  on  im[H*rts  and  exports,  and  from  a 
capitation  tax,  and  the  tobacco  mono]>oly.  Foreign 
commodities,  imi)orte<l  in  foreign  vessels,  pay  14 
per  cent.,  and  in  national  ve-sscls  from  7  to  9  per 
cent, ;  but  there  are  s<jme  exceptions,  and  wines  of 
all  sorts,  except  Champagne,  pay  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,,  according  as  they  are  brought  in  native 
or  foreign  lM)ttoma.  Spanish  pro<lucts,  imjwrted 
by  Spanish  vessels,  pay  3,  and  by  ftireign  vessels,  8, 
per  cent.  Exjx>rts  (in  which  are  comprised  com- 
modities produced  in  the  island,  and  imports  from 
foreign  countries  for  consumption)  pay  from  1  to 
1^  \yeT  cent,  ad  raJoreni,  by  Spanish,  but  from  2  to 
3  by  foreign  ships.  Tobacco,  however,  and  hempen 
rope,  made  at  Manilla,  may  be  exjMirted  free  of 
duty.  Sfvaniards  may  exjwrt  rice  free  of  duty, 
but'foreigners  are  chafed  4^  per  cent.  The  capi- 
tation tax,  or  aimual  tribute,  is  charged  at  certain 
rates  on  all  the  inhabs.  except  £un>pean  mestizos. 
The  Chinese,  who  constitute  the  chief  portion  of 
the  shopkeepers,  traders,  mechanics,  coolies,  and 
household  ser\*ants  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
paying  rates,  varying  from  12  doll.  6  rs.  to  120  dolL 
6  rs.,  to  which  they  are  subiect  from  the  age  of  16 
to  60 :  but  no  Chinese  is  allowed  to  settle  on  the 
islands  after  the  age  of  40  years.  Chinese  and 
Indian  mestizos  pay  1  doll.  3  ib.  annually,  firom 
the  time  of  puberty  till  death,  and  Indians  of  both 
sexes  pay  5  rs.  6  gr.  each,  during  the  same  period. 
The  army  consists  of  about  7,000  men,  of  whom 
only  700  are  S^ianiards,  and  the  rest  Malays.  The 
cavalry  ore  chiefly  European  ;  but  the  Malays  are 
said  to  be  good  soldiers,  and  occupy  moat  of  the 
fortresses  in  Luzon. 

The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
1521,  but  were  not  claimed  by  the  Spanish  till 
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1565,  soon  after  which  ManilUi  was  constituted  the 
cap.  of  their  possessions  in  this  part  ci  the  world. 
The  islands  received  their  present  appellation  in 
honour  of  Philip  II.,  when  king  of  Spain.  The 
Dutch  and  Chinese  tried  to  make  settlements  here 
in  the  17th  century,  though  witboat  success,  owing 
to  the  determined  and  jealous  oppontion  of  the 
S{»aiiiards  In  17G2.  Manilla  was  taken  by  the 
English,  who  gave  it  back  to  Spain  in  17r»4 ;  since 
which  they  have  held  it  without  interraptit>n.  llie 
government,  however,  is  inefficient  and  unable  to 
protect  the  islanders  from  the  ravages  of  the  So<>luo 
and  other  pirates,  who  capture  vessels,  plunder 
villages,  massacre  or  enslave  the  inhabe*,  and 
commit  other  enormities  with  impunity. 

PIACEXZA  (an.  Placentia),  a  city  of  N.  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Emilian  Way, 
near  the  Po,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Trebbia, 
37  miles  WNW.  Parma,  and  37  miles  SK.  Milan, 
on  the  railway  from  Parma  to  Milan.  Pop. 
30,9G7  in  1862.  The  city  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  now  partly  converted 
into  public  promenades.  Its  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  especially  the  principal,  called  the 
Stradone^  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
1  taly ;  but  they  are  dull  and  deserted.  The 
houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  princi{ial  Mjnare  i< 
mostly  surrounded  with  old  and  mean  buihlings 
but  includes  the  town  house,  with  the  prison,  an 
antique  structure,  with  fine  (.rothic  tracery- work ; 
the  governor's  palace,  an  old  building,  with  new 
front,  raised  by  the  French ;  and  a  large  chorch : 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  are  the  bronze  eques- 
trian statues  of  Alexander  Famese  and  his  son. 
The  Famese  f)alace,  an  unfinbihed  edifice  of  sin- 
gular architecture,  designed  by  Vignola.  is  cim- 
verted  into  a  barrack;  its  walls  were  formerly 
adorned  with  the  works  of  KaphaeL,  CorreRin*^ 
and  Parmegiano ;  but  these  were  mostly  removed 
when  the  last  Duke  of  Parma  changed  his  brick 
palace  of  Piacenza  for  the  throne  of  Naples. 
Piacenza  abounds  with  churches.  The  cathe<iral 
is  a  heav\'-l<H)king  building  of  the  12th  centur>' ; 
but  its  cupola  is  ornamented  with  fine  frescoes  by 
(iuerciuo  and  Franccschini;  and  it  has  an  altar- 
piece  of  high  merit  by  Proccaccino,  with  other 
{laintings  by  that  artist,  the  Caracci,  and  Parme- 
giano. Many  of  the  other  churches,  also,  boa>t 
of  fine  paintings ;  but  that  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Augustine  convent,  an  elegant  structure  by 
Vignola,  has  been  converted  into  a  granary.  The 
city  has  a  theatre,  a  public  librar>'  with  30,<Khi 
vofs.,  and  two  orphan  asylums.  IJPiaccnza  is  a 
bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal, 
two  inferior  tribunals,  an  episcopal  seminaiy,  with 
about  200  students,  schools  of  the  fine  arts,  archi- 
tecture, and  a  high  school  for  young  ladies.  It 
has  a  few  raannfactures  of  silk  twi#t,  woollen 
stuffs,  stockings,  hats,  and  earthenware:  but  its 
chief  trade  is  m  agri(niltural  produce.  It  has  a 
large  fair  in  April. 

When  colonised  by  the  Romans,  anno  b.  c  219, 
Placentia  was  the  most  important  and  strongest 
city  in  Cispadine  Gaul ;  and  it  afforded  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  Romans,  after  the  unfortunate  battles 
of  the  Ticinua  and  Trebbia.  Its  fine  amphitheatre, 
beyond  the  walls,  was  destroyed  in  the  war  Iks 
tween  Otho  and  YitelUiu.  Piacenza,  with  its  ter- 
ritory, was  taken  possession  of  by  Pope  Juliiui  II., 
and  given  by  Paul  III.  to  L.  Famese.  It  has  since 
mosUy  followed  the  fortunes  of  Parma.  Pope  Gre- 
gory 5C.,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  PaUavicini,  and  Landi 
were  among  the  remaikable  natives  of  this  city. 

PIAZZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  bland  of  Sicily,  near 
its  centre,  prov.  Caltanisetta,  18  m.  ESE.  dty  of 
that  name.  Pop.  14,551  in  18G2.  The  dt^  ia 
buUt  upon  an  isolated  eminence.  There  is  nothing 
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remarkable  in  its  buildings;  but  it  is  admired  for 
the  richness  of  its  territory,  and  the  great  beauty 
of  the  contiguous  country.  The  chiesa  madre^  a 
good  church,  several  convents,  and  a  college,  are 
the  principal  edifices.  It  is  a  bishop's  see ;  but^ 
from  the  little  attention  paid  to  it  by  classical 
writers,  and  the  absence  of  any  vestige  of  anti- 
quity, it  was  evidently  a  place  of  consequence  in 
early  times. 

PICARDY,  one  of  the  former  provs.  of  France, 
now  subdivided  among  the  deps.  Aisne,  Somme, 
Pas-de-Calais,  Ardennes,  and  Oise. 

PICKERING,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, N.  riding  co.  York,  W.  div.  of  wap.  Pickering- 
Lvthe,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Egton  Moors,  18  m. 
SVV.  Whitbv,  and  23  m.  NE.  York.  Area  of  par., 
including  d  townships,  82,700  acres.  Pop.  of 
township,  3,399  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on 
a  gentle  eminence  near  a  small  tributary  of  the 
DejTwent,  is  old  and  straggling.  Near  its  W.  ex- 
tremity are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  in  which  Ricliard 
II.  was  confined  after  his  deposition,  and  prior  to 
his  final  removal  to  Pontefract.  The  church  is  a 
fine  old  building,  with  a  lofty  spire :  the  living  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  York.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other 
dissenters  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are 
various  Sunday  schools  and  a  well-endowed  cha- 
rity school  for  150  children  of  Iwth  sexes.  The 
to%vn  sent  two  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  23  Edw.  I. ; 
but  the  privilege  was  discontinued  in  the  same 
reign,  and  has  not  Ijcen  restored.  It  belongs  to 
the  duchy  of  I^ncaster,  and  comprises  in  its  juris- 
diction several  neighlwuring  villages,  the  whole 
forming  what  is  called  *  the  Honour  of  Pickering.' 
A  railway,  24  m.  in  length,  connects  the  town 
with  Whitby,  A  manor-court  is  held  here  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  40«.,  and  petty  sessions  are  held'  on  alter- 
nate Mondays.  Markets  on  Monday:  fairs  the 
Mondays  before  Feb.  14,  July  6,  and  Oct.  11, 
chiefiv  for  cattle. 

PIERRE  (ST.).    See  Martinique. 

PILLAU,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  at  the  point  of  a  tongue 
of  land,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  opening  from  the 
Baltic  into  the  large  maritime  inlet,  called  the 
Frische  Hafl".  Pop.  3.077  in  1861,  exclusive  of 
garrison  of  775  men.  Pillau  has  a  goo<l  port,  but 
the  water  is  rather  shallow,  not  exceeding  11  or 
12  ft.  in  depth,  so  that  vessels  of  lai^e  burden 
must  anchor  outside  the  bar.  A  lighthouse,  having 
the  lantern  elevated  90  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  been  erected  on  the  8.  side  of  the  town, 
contiguous  to  the  port ;  lat.  64°  38'  4"  N.,  long. 
19°  54'  E.  Pillau  is  properly  the  sea-port  of 
Konigsberg  and  Elbing,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
largely  frequented  by  shipping. 

PILSEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circ.  Pilsen, 
on  the  Beraun,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe ;  53  m.  S\V. 
by  W.  Prague,  on  the  railway  from  Prague  to 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  14,720  in  1857.  Pilsen  is  one 
of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  has 
a  fine  Gothic  par.  church  and  town-hall,  a  gym- 
nasium, military  and  other  schools.  Its  manu- 
factures of  woollen  goods  are  fiourishing,  and  it 
has  others  of  Morocco  leather,  iron  and  horn 
wares,  and  alum.  Being  on  the  high  route  from 
Prague  to  S.  and  Central  Germany,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable transit  trade ;  and  a  laige  annual  fair  is 
also  held,  attended  by  traders  from  every  part  of 
Bohemia. 

PINEROLO  (Fr.  PigneroC),  a  town  of  North 
Italv,  prov.  Turin,  on  the  Clu^ne,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  21  m.  SVV.  Turin.  Pop.  15,464  in 
1802.  The  town  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength ; 
but,  on  its  cession  to  Savoy  in  1713,  its  fortifica- 
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tions  were  blown  up  by  the  French,  and  at  pro- 
sent  it  is  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  wall.  It  is 
neither  re^larly  nor  well  built,  but  contains  a 
spacious  place  of  arms,  with  a  handsome  hospital 
and  cavalry  barracks.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and 
numerous  convents.  The  manufactures  comprise 
coarse  woollens,  silk,  t^ist,  paper,  and  leather; 
and  the  inhabs.  have  a  considerable  trade  in  these 
articles,  and  in  com,  wine,  spirits,  and  fire-wood. 
PISA  (an.  PiAe),  a  famous  city  of  Central 
Italy,  the  cap.  of  one  of  its  most  celebrated  re- 
publics, and  now  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  in  a  fertile,  though  rather  marshy,  plain  on 
the  Amo,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth ;  13  m.  NNE. 
Leghorn,  60  m.  W.  Florence,  and  12  m.  SW. 
Lucca,  on  the  railway  from  Leghorn  to  Florence. 
Pop.  49,181  in  1862.  The  walls  of  the  city  are 
nearly  5  m.  in  circuit.  In  the  days  of  its  pros- 
peritv  it  was  celebrated  for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications,  its  patrician  towers,  its  profusion  of 
marble,  and  its  grave  magnificence ;  but  it  is  now 
only  *  the  shell  of  a  great  city.*  (Addison.)  Its 
ancient  gravity  has  degenerate<i  into  dulness ;  its 
towers,  however,  though  no  longer  a  mark  of 
nobility,  may  be  traced  in  its  modernised  houses ; 
and  it  can  still  boast  of  many  marble  edifices,  and 
of  one  of  the  finest  marble  bridges  in  F>uro[)c.  Its 
streets,  though  crooked,  are  wide,  and  paved,  as 
in  Florence,  with  large  flag  stones ;  the  river  is 
embanke<i  with  stone  quays;  and  a  street,  the 
Litnff-Amo,  which  extends  along  both  ite  banks, 
has  a  majestic  appearance.  Some  of  the  houses 
have  curious  old  fronts,  and  one  street  is  wholly 
bordered  with  arcades.  In  a  large  grass-grown 
square,  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  city,  are  4  remark- 
able buildings — the  cathedral,  baptistery,  leaning 
tower,  and  Campo  Santo,  all  built  of  the  same 
marble,  all  varieties  of  the  same  architecture,  and 
all  venerable  with  years.  The  cathedral  is  an 
edifice  of  the  11th  century,  and  principally  inter- 
esting as  a  specimen  of  the  style  then  prevalent 
in  Italy.  Its  length  is  297  ft.,  breadth  108  ft.; 
and  it  has  a  front  127  ft.  in  height.  Internally  it 
is  divided  into  5  au^les  by  68  msulated  columns  of 
Corinthian  or  Composite  architecture,  and  4  piers 
support  an  elliptical  cupola.  There  are  some 
beautiful  altars,  3  magnificent  bronze  doors  with 
sculptures  in  relief  by  John  of  Bologna,  and  many 
fine  paintings  and  bass-reliefs  by  some  of  the  firnt 
Italian  masters.  Among  the  80  other  churches 
are  many  which  can  boast  of  rare  works  of  art. 
The  baptistery,  opposite  the  cathedral,  was  built 
between  1152  and  1154,  when  Pisa  was  so  popu- 
lous and  rich,  that  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
one  florin  from  each  familv  is  said  to  have  sufiiced 
to  gay  for  its  erection.  I'his  building  is  an  im- 
mense polygon,  above  160  ft.  in  diameter  and  176 
in  height,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  a  cone 
terminated  by  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  exterior  is  of  marble,  and 
the  interior  u  handsome ;  but  the  building  Ls  not 
altogether  well  proportioned.  The  famous  Cam- 
panile, or  Leaning  Tower,  is  an  edifice  of  little 
actual  beauty,  but  rendered  extraordinarj'  by  its 
inclination  from  the  perpendicular.  It  was  begun 
about  1 174,  but  not  finished  till  the  middle  of  the 
14th  centurv:  it  consists  of  2  concentric  walls, 
each  2  ft.  thick,  the  diameter  of  the  circular  well 
in  the  centre  being  22  ft :  it  is  8  stories,  or  190  ft, 
in  height,  with  outside  galleries  projecting  7  ft. 
The  topmost  story  overhangs  the  base  on  one  side 
about  15  ft.;  and  to  a  spectator  looking  down 
from  the  top,  the  effect  is  terrific;  though,  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  still  10  ft,  within  the  base,  it 
is  perfectly  safe.  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
aliKe  extensive  and  beautiful.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  inclination  is  not  acci- 
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dental  but  intentional,  and  that  it  was  so  con- 
structed originally ;  but  the  more  probable  opinion 
Heems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  smking 
of  the  foundation.  The  oljservatorv  and  baptistery' 
have  also  a  slight  inclination,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  same  cause. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful edifice  at  Pisa,  and  unique  in  its  kind.  It 
is  an  oblong  or  rhomt)oidal  court,  383  fL  in 
length,  by  127  ft,  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  ar- 
cades of  white  marble,  adorned  with  ancient 
EtriLscan,  Greek,  and  Koman  bass-reliefs,  bust«, 
and  other  sculptures ;  and  the  walls  covered  with 
fresco-paintings,  by  the  earliest  Italian  masters. 
In  its  centre  is  an  enormous  mound  of  earth,  said 
to  have  been  brought  thither  fmm  Palestine 
during  the  Crusades,  and  formerly  used  as  a  burial 
ground.  Pisa  has  a  grand  ducal  residence,  and 
^cveral  other  palaces,  which,  with  the  nobilities' 
chil>-house  and  bank,  are  fine  buildings:  the  3 
bridges  are  handsome ;  and  the  hos])itals,  theatre, 
and  modem  aqueduct,  4  m.  in  length,  are  well 
adapted  to  their  purix>ses.  Various  remains  of 
antiquity  exist,  as  those  of  the  aqueduct  of  Cal- 
dacolli,  of  the  hypocausium,  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  by  isero,  but  es|)ecially  a  ntdatorium, 
or  vapour-bath,  near  the  Lucca  gate.  About 
8^  m.  distant,  on  the  Lucca  road,  are  the  Bagni  di 
Pisa,  supposed  to  bo  the  baths  mentioned  by 
Strain)  and  Pliny,  and  still  frequented  by  numerous 
visitors. 

Pisa  has  a  university,  formerly  among  the  most 
clebrated  in  Italy,  and  remarkable  for  its  tolerance ; 
its  degrees,  except  in  divinity  and  canon  law, 
being  attainable  by  persons  of  all  creeds.  Its  li- 
brary comprises  55,000  vols. ;  and  attached  to  it 
are  the  Ferdinand  college,  a  fine  botanic  garden, 
cabinet  of  natural  histor}',  chemical  laboratoi^', 
and  observatory'.  This  university  was  one  of  the 
first  to  revive  the  study  of  the  civil  law ;  though 
there  is  no  good  foundation  for  the  common  stoi^' 
that  this  revival  was  a  consequence  of  the  Pisans 
having  found  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  among  the 
spoils  of  Amalii,  sacked  by  them  in  1140.  The 
university  has  had  many  illustrious  names  in  the 
roll  of  her  professors,  including,  among  others, 
Galileo,  Toricelli,  Kedi,  Malpighi,  Thomas  Demp- 
ster, Borelli,  CasteUi,  and  Gronovius.  Besides  the 
university,  Pisa  has  an  episcopal  seminary,  with 
about  80  students,  several  conventual  female 
schools,  normal  and  Lancastrian  schools;  and  is 
an  archbishop's  see.  Its  manufactures,  which  are 
unimportant,  consist  chiefly  of  soap,  white  lead, 
vitriol,  glass,  and  a  few  other  articles ;  and  its  trade 
has  sunk  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  that  of  Leg- 
liom.  The  city  is  connected  by  navigable  canals 
both  with  Leghorn  and  the  Serchio ;  but  it  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  no  vestige  can  now  be  found  of  its 
ancient  port  or  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
though,  in  the  13th  century,  it  accommodated 
large  fleets.  This  singular  result  is  supposed  to 
have  been  broi  ght  about  by  a  change  in  tlie  course 
and  embouchure  of  the  Amo. 

Most  writers  attribute  the  foundation  of  this 
city  to  colonists  from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus 
soon  after  the  Trojan  war. 

*  Alpheee  ab  origine  Piss, 

Urbs  Etnisca  solo.'       ^neid,  lib.  x.  v.  179. 

It  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  its  port  was,  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  an  important  naval  station.  It 
did  not,  however,  attain  to  any  great  distinction 
till  the  10th  century,  when  it  took  the  lead  among 
the  commercial  republics  of  Italy.  In  the  11  tn 
century,  its  fleet  of  galleys  maintained  a  supe- 
riority in  the  Mediterranean,  commanding  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cornea,  and  Barbary, 
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and  asflif^ting  the  French  in  the  Crusades.  Bat.  in 
the  13th  century,  a  struggle  commenced  %kith 
(venoa,  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  ended  in 
the  total  ruin  of  the  Pisana.  The  latter  were  de- 
feated near  the  island  of  Mdoria,  in  1284.  in  a 
great  naval  engagement  by  the  Genoese,  with  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet,  and  above 
IC,()00  men  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  I^isa  sub- 
sequently became  the  prey  of  various  petty  t}Tanu, 
and  was  finally  united  to  Florence  in  1406. 

Galileo,  so  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  wfr- 
tronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  and  for  the  per- 
Bocution  to  which  they  exposed  him,  was  a  native  of 
Pisa.    He  was  bom  on  the  loth  Febroarv,  1 564. 

PISTOJA  (an.  Ptstoria),  a  city  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Florence,  on  the  Ombrone,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arno,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  20  m. 
NW.  Florence,  on  the  railway  from  Florence  to 
Leghorn.  Pop.  11,887  in  1862.  The  city  is  be- 
tween 2  and  3  m.  in  circuit ;  is  surrounded*  by  old 
walls  said  to  have  been  originally  constructed  by 
Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  LomlMird  kings,  and  is 
further  defended  by  a  citadel  built  in  1252.  It  is 
clean,  handsome,  and  well  built,  with  iinusually 
broad  streets,  and  many  curious  and  splendid 
edifices;  but,  like  many  other  Italian  towns^  is 
dull,  monotonous,  and  silent.  Its  cathedral  ifs  :n 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  that  of  Pi^^a  and 
that  of  Lucca,  but  inferior  to  either :  it  has,  how- 
ever, some  interesting  monuments.  The  bap- 
tistery, constructed  by  Andrea  Pisano,  in  13.'J7.  » 
a  small  and  handsome  octagonal  Gothic  edifice. 
Several  of  the  inferior  churches  are  remarkable  for 
their  style  of  architecture  or  works  of  art ;  and  the 
court-house  is  a  fine  old  building.  Instead  of  the 
suppressed  Jesuits'  college,  there  is  a  seminaiy  for 
priests ;  and  a  large  hospital  is  kept  in  good  oitler. 
Pistoja  has  a  well-supplied  martcet,  a  museum, 
two  small  public  libraries,  a  large  theatre,  assenably 
rooms,  and  a  race-ground.  Provisions  are  cheap 
and  good;  the  climate  is  cool  and  healthy ;  and 
the  city  is  the  residence  of  many  noble  and  re- 
spectable families.  The  manufactures,  which  are 
on  a  small  scale,  include  silk  twist,  straw  hat^s 
paper,  musket  barrels,  cutlery,  nails,  and  iron-wire; 
and  near  the  city  are  some  tolerably  extensive 
iron-works. 

Pistoja  is  with  Prato  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  an 
episcopal  college,  a  superior  private  lyceum.  with 
normal,  girls^  Lancastrian,  and  vaiious  inferior 
schools.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  cap.  of  a 
republic,  which  became  subject  to  Florence  about 
the  same  time  as  Pisa. 

PITCAIRN\S  ISLAND.    See  Poltwksia. 

PllTEN  WEEM,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  26^  m.  NE.  by  N.  £dinbur|rh. 
Pop.  1,671  in  1861.  It  was  created  a  bor.  in  1537, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  antiquity  and  decay.  In 
addition  to  the  parish  church,  ttie  £pisco|)aliana 
and  the  relief  Synod  have  each  a  cbapeL  Pitteii- 
weem  has  a  small  harbour;  but  the  only  business 
connected  with  it  is  that  of  fishing  to*  a  limited 
extent.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
Augustine  Friars.  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury-, 

'  The  scourge  of  impoflton,  the  terror  of  quacks,* 

was  bom  here  in  1721. 

Pittenweem  unites  with  St.  Andrew's,  the  two 
Anstmthers,  Crail,  Cupar,  and  Kilrenny,  in  send- 
ing 1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  elect4>re 
in  the  bor.,  78  in  1865.    Number  of  connciUors,  24. 

PITTSBURG,  a  dty  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  state  Pennsylvania,  on  a  triangular  piece 
of  land  between  the  Alleghany  and  Monongabela, 
where  those  rivers  meet  to  form  the  Ohio,  264  m. 
W.  by  K.  Philadelphia,  and  258  m.  NE.  Oncin- 
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natL  Pop.  of  Pittaburg  proper,  49,220  in  1860; 
but  if  including  the  town  of  AUef^hanVf  N.  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  the  rifling  bor.  of  Birmingham, 
S.  of  the  Monongahela,  and  other  suburbs,  the 
pop.  amounted  to  120,000  in  1800.  The  city  is  of 
a  triangular  shape,  compactly  and  in  some  parts 
handsomely  bailt,  though  the  smoke  of  the  dif- 
ferent works  has  given  to  the  houses  a  blackened 
and  rather  gloomy  appearance :  water  is  supplied 
from  the  Alleghany  by  means  of  a  powerful  steam 
engine.  The  public  buildings  include  numerous 
churches,  an  exchange,  mansion-house,  state 
penitentiary,  different  banking  establishments, 
the  western  university  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Alle- 
ghany arsenal  (occupying,  with  Its  magazines  and 
barracks,  an  area  or  81  acres),  and  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  Pittsbu^  high  school,  two  theolo- 
gical academies,  and  a  public  library. 

Pittsburg  is  admirably  situated  for  manufac- 
tures and  commerce:  it  has  an  all  but  unlimited 
command  of  inland  navigation,  and  is  connected 
not  only  with  Xew  Orleans  and  the  various  pi»rts 
on  the  Mis^iissippi,  and  ita  tributary  streams,  but 
also,  by  means  of  canals  and  railways,  with  the 
Great  Lakes  and  with  Philadelphia,  and  other 
parts  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Union.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  its  advantageous  geographical  position,  it 
has  the  command  of  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
cfytd  and  iron.  In  consequence  it  has  become  a 
principal  seat  of  American  manufactures,  espe- 
cially of  thoee  of  hardware  and  glass.  There  are 
about  20  rolling  mills  in  Pittsburg,  with  a  great 
many  foundries,  consuming  about  100,000  tons  a 
year' of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Here, 
also,  are  very  extensive  glass  works,  with  works 
for  the  production  of  steam-engines  and  other 
descriptions  of  machinery',  cotton  factories,  nail 
works,  and  earthenware  works.  Though  Pitts- 
burg be  above  2,000  m.  from  the  sea,  ship-build- 
ing, especially  of  steamers  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Ohio,  MLviissippi,  and  their  connected  streams, 
is  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale ;  and  most 
part  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  steamers  built 
at  New  Orleans,  and  other  ports  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  produceu  here.  It  may,  also, 
be  aiKrmed,  that,  notwithstanding  their  rapid  m- 
crcAHc,  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Pitts- 
burg are  yet  only  in  their  infancy,  and  that  they 
must  necess^arily  continue  to  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  population  of  the  vast  coun- 
tries of  which  the  town  is  a  princi()al  workshop 
and  emporium.  The  inhabs.,  who  are  a  mixture 
of  all  nations,  Germans,  Irish,  English,  Scotch, 
and  French,  are  industrious,  frugal,  economical, 
and  without  show.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
American  spirit  of  enterprise  predominates. 

Pittsburg  derives  its  name  from  Fort  Pitt,  a 
fortress  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  city  bv  the 
British  previously  to  1700,  and  round  which  a 
town  Ijegan,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  grow  up. 
But  it  did  not  make  much  progress  till  1795, 
since  which  it  has  steadily  and  ru|)idly  advanced 
in  industry,  wealth,  and  population.  In  1755, 
a  British  and  Colonial  force,  under  General  Brad- 
dock,  sustained  a  total  defeat  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  this  city. 

PLASENCIA,  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  in  Es- 
tremadura,  on  a  peninsula  almost  surrounded  by 
the  Jcrtes,  a  trib.  of  the  Tagus  (crossed  here  by 
three  bridges),  102  m.  N.  by  E.  Badajoz,  and  120 
m.  W.  by  S.  Madrid.  Pop.  6,844  in  1857.  The 
city  stands  in  a  plain,  encircled  N.  and  E.  by  high 
mountains,  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  entered 
by  six  gates,  and  has  several  pretty  wide,  level, 
and  well-paved  streets,  with  7  par.  churches,  a 
cathedra],  an  episcopal  palace,  5  hospitals,  a  fine 
old  aqueduct  of  80  arches,  which  conveys  water 
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to  the  town,  and  a  private  collection  of  anti- 
quities. The  cathedral,  a  modern  (vothic  struc- 
ture, is  not  completed:  the  chapter  includes  a 
bishop,  8  dignitaries,  and  24  canons.  The  manu- 
factures comprise  leather,  hats,  woollen,  linen, 
and  hempen  cloths,  and  the  surrounding  plain,  or 
puerta,  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  large  quan- 
tities of  grain,  fruits,  and  oil 

Plasencia,  though  not  the  Amhracia  of  the 
Romans,  is  proved,  by  the  numerous  antiquities 
found  in  it,  to  be  of  remote  origin.  The  iircsent 
city,  however,  was  built  near  the  end  of  the  1 2th 
centur\',  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile.  It  was  for- 
merly possessed  by  its  own  lords,  and  gave  title 
to  a  duchy,  but,  in  1448,  it  was  united  to  tlio 
crown  of  Castile. 

PLASSEY,  a  village  of  Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly 
river,  80  m.  N.  Calcutta,  and  30  m.  S.  Moor.^lie- 
dabaiL  This  village  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
Indian  history,  for  its  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  great  victory  gained  by  Lord  (then  Colonel) 
Clive,  on  the  2dd  of  June,  1757,  over  Suraja 
Dowla,  Boubahdar  of  BengaL  Clive's  army  con- 
v<<isted  of  only  900  Europeans,  2,100  8ciM)ys,  and 
100  Topasses ;  yet,  with  this  small  force,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  tlie  soubahdar's  army,  of 
50,000  foot  and  18,000  horse,  supported  by  a 
formidable  toain  of  artillery.  Clive  knew  that  the 
native  troops  had  no  confidence  in  their  general, 
and,  in  fact,  they  instantly  gave  way,  so  that  the 
victory  was  at  once  complete,  and  easily  won. 
The  result  of  this  contest  threw  Bengal  into  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  laid  tho 
foundations  of  the  British  empire  in  India. 

PLATA,  LA  (REPUBLIC  OF),  or  ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC,  an  indepeiident  state,  or 
rather  confederation  of  st^ites,  in  S.  America, 
extending  between  the  22nd  and  4l8t  degs.  of 
S.  lat.  and  the  54th  and  72d  of  W.  long.,  having 
N.  Bolivia;  E.  I*araguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Banda 
Oriental,  fn>ra  all  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Uruguay  rivers;  S.  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Patagonia;  and  W.  Chili 
and  Bolivia.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  esti- 
mated at  720,000  sq.  m.  The  }.K)pulation,  aft«r 
a  rough  enumeration  of  the  year  1855,  is  divided 
as  follows  between  the  fourteen  provinces : — 


ProTlDcet 


Littoral  or  Rivemie-- 

BiunoB-Ayres        .        .        .        . 

Siinta-F6 

Entre  Hioa 

Corricntes 

Provinces  contigaons  to  the  Andes — 

Rioja 

Catamarca    ..... 

Ban  Juan 

Mendoza 

Central  Provinces — 

Ck>rdoba 

San  Luis 

Santiago 

Incuman 

Northern— 

Salta      ...... 

Injuy 

Total 


PopyUitton 


8f>0,000 
40,000 
80,(M)0 
85,000 


34,500 
60,000 

ea.ooo 

60,000 


IJW.WlO 
S'i.'WO 
80,000 
88,500 

66,600 
83,'JOO 


1,171,800 


On  the  W.  this  territory  is  bounded  by  the 
great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  and  the  NW.'prov. 
of  Salta  is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  as  are 
extensive  portions  of  the  adjacent  provs.  of  Ca- 
tamarca and  Tucuman.  Some  points  of  the  Des- 
poblado  chain  in  Salta  rise  probably  to  the  height 
of  13,000  ft« ;  and  in  Cordova  are  isolated  chains, 
which  anywhere  but  in  the  nciglibourhoo<.l  of  the 
Andes  would  be  called  mountains.     Still  five- 
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sixths  of  the  country  consist  of  plains,  several  of 
which  are  of  vast  extent.  But  notwithstanding^ 
its  freedom  fntm  mountains,  and  the  numl)or  and 
magnitude  of  its  rivers,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
fertile  rejjjion,  and  a  lar^e  proix^rtion  of  its  sur- 
face seems  condemned  to  per|)etual  sterilitv.  In 
tlie  N.  is  the  S.  portion  of  the  iumiense  tract 
known  hy  the  name  of  the  Gran  Chacoy  a  vast 
plain,  occupying  the  whole  trian^ilar  space  be- 
tween Bolivia  on  the  X.  and  the  ^;at  rivers 
Paraguay  on  the  E..  and  Salado  on  tlie  W.  This 
immense  i)lain,  which  covers  from  110,000  to 
120.iMjOsq.  m.,  is  in  the  X.  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests ;  but  its  nitire  S.  portion,  between  the 
Vermejo  and  Salado,  is  a  sandy,  arid,  and  un- 
inhabitable desert.  This,  also,  is  the  character 
of  the  extensive  tract  iMitwcen  the  Salado  and 
the  Hio  Dolce;  and  W.  from  the  latter,  as  far 
an  the  Sierra  Vela-^co,  in  about  the  C8th  (U^.  of 
W.  loijfj^.,  extends  the  great  salt  desert  of  SaUnas, 
in  great  part  covered  with  saline  efflorescence, 
and  extremely  hot.  The  great  southern  plain,  or 
that  which  extends  over  the  whole  ctmntry  S. 
of  the  3v3rd  deg.  of  lat.,  is,  fortunately,  of  a  very 
different  character.  This  vast  tract,  which  in- 
ciutles  an  area  of  above  30(»,()00  sq.  ra.,  is  called 
the  Fampa».  It  may,  taking  its  vast  size  into 
account,  be  regarded  almost  as  a  dead  level,  its 
b1o|)c  towanls  the  E.  being  gradual  and  imi>er- 
ceptible.  It  is  interspersed  with  innumerable 
lakes,  but  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  rivers  by 
which  they  are  fed,  are  brackish,  the  soil  through 
which  they  flow  being  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt.  Perfectly  fresh  and  potable  water  is,  how- 
ever, found  at  the  depth  of  from  20  to  50  ft. 
Substantially,  however,  the  Pampas  are  divided 
into  several'region:*,  ditlering  in  climate  and  pro- 
duce, though  under  the  same  lat.  *  On  leaving 
Buenos  Ayres,'  says  a  traveller  (Head's  Journeys 
across  the'  Pampas),  *  the  lirst  of  these  regions 
is  covered  for  180  ra.  witli  clover  and  thistles 
alternately;  the  2nd  region,  which  extends  for 
4o0  ra.,  produces  long  grass;  and  the  3rd,  which 
reaches  the  l>ase  of  the  Cordillera,  is  a  grove  of 
low  trees  and  shrubs.  The  2nd  and  3rd  of 
these  regions  have  nearly  the  same  appearance 
throughout  the  year,  for  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  evei^^recns,  and  tlie  immense  plain  of  grass 
only  changes  its  colour  from  gjeen  U)  brown ;  but 
tlie  1st  region  varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  winter 
the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large  and  luxuriant, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  the 
rough  appearance  of  a  tumi|)  field.  The  clover 
in  this  season  b  extremely  rich  and  strong ;  and 
the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty 
on  such  pasture  is  very  beautiful.  In  spring,  the 
clover  has  vanished,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles 
have  extended  along  the  ground,  and  the  country' 
still  h)oks  like  a  rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less 
than  a  month  the  whole  region  becomes  a  luxu- 
riant wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  sud- 
denly shot  up  to  a  height  of  10  or  11  ft,,  and  are 
all  in  full  bloom.  The  path  is  hemmed  in  on 
both  sides ;  the  view  is  comparatively  obstructed ; 
not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  stems  of  tlie 
thistles  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong, 
that,  independent  of  the  prickles  with  which 
they  are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier. The  sudden  growth  of  these  plants  is  quite 
astonishing  ;  and  though  it  would  be  an  unusual 
misfortune  in  military  history,  yet  it  is  really 
possible  that  an  invading  army,  unacquainted 
with  the  countr\',  might  be  imprisoned  by  these 
thistles  l>efore  it  has  had  time  to  escape  from 
them.  The  summer  is  not  over  before  the  scene 
undergoes    another    rapid   change:  the   thistles 
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suddenly  lose  their  sap  and  verdure,  their  heads 
droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade,  the  stems  be- 
come black  and  dead,  and  they  remain  rattling 
with  the  breeze  one  against  another  until  the 
violence  of  the  pampero,  or  hurricane,  levels  them 
with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidly  decompcjse 
and  disap{>ear;  the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the 
scene  Ls  again  verdant.  The  vast  region  c»f  graas 
in  the  Pampas  for  450  m.  is  without  a  weed,  and 
the  region  of  wood  is  equally  extraordinary.  The 
trees  are  not  crowded,  but  in  their  growth  such 
beautiful  order  is  observed,  that  one  may  gallop 
between  them  in  every  direction.  The  whole 
country  is  in  such  beautiful  order,  that  if  cities 
and  millions  of  inhabitants  could  suddenly  lie 
planted  at  proper  intervals  and  situations,  the 
Iieofjle  would  luive  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive 
out  their  cattle  to  graze,  and,  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation,  to  plough  whatever  quantity  of 
ground  their  wants  may  require. 

'  The  climate  of  the  Pampas  is  subject  to  a  great 
difference  of  temperature  in  wint«r  and  summer, 
though  the  changes  are  very  regular.  The  winter 
is  about  as  cold  as  our  month  of  November,  and 
the  ground  at  sunrise  is  always  covered  with  white 
frost,  but  the  ice  is  seldom  more  than  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  thick.  In  summer  the  sun  is  oppressively 
hot.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Mendoza,  San  Luis,  and  Buenos  A^nres, 
which  are  all  nearly  under  the  same  laU,  is  vcr^*^ 
great :  in  the  two  former,  or  in  the  regions  of  wood 
and  grass,  the  air  is  extremely  dry;  thc^re  is  no 
dew  at  night ;  in  the  hottest  weather  there  is  ap- 
parently very  little  perspiration,  and  the  dead  ani- 
mals lie  on  the  plain  dned  up  in  their  skins.  But 
in  the  prov.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  in  the  region  of 
thistles  and  clover,  vegetation  clearly  announces 
the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  dead  animals 
on  the  plain  are  ui  a  rapid  stat«  of  putrefaction. 
On  arriving  at  Buenos  Ajtcs,  the  walls  of  the 
houses  are  so  damp  that  it  is  cheerless  to  enter 
them ;  and  sugar,  as  also  all  deliquescent  salts,  are 
there  found  nearly  dissolved.  This  dampness,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  be  unhealthy.  The  S. 
part  of  the  Pampas  is  inhabited  by  Indians,  who 
have  no  flxed  abode,  but  wander*  from  place  to 
place  as  the  herbage  around  them  becomes  con- 
sumed by  their  cattle.  The  N.  part  and  the  rest 
of  the  provs.  of  La  Plata  are  inhabited  by  a  few 
straggling  indi\'iduals,  and  a  few  small  gitmi^  of 
people,  who  live  together  only  because  they  were 
bom  together.  The  travelling  acrc^s  the  Pampas 
is  really  a  very  astonishing  effort.  The  country 
has  no  road  but  a  track  which  is  constantly  changed. 
The  huts,  termed  posts,  are  at  different* distances, 
but,  upon  an  average,  about  20  m.  from  each  other ; 
and,  in  travelling  with  carriages,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  send  a  roan  before  to  request  the  gancho*  to 
collect  their  horses.  The  country  is  intersected 
with  streams,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  with  ptKKttam 
(marshes),  &c.,  through  which  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  drive.  In  one  instance,  the  carriage, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  eoes  through  a  lake,  which 
of  course  is  not 'deep.  The  banks  of  the  rirolets 
are  often  very  precipitous,  and  I  constantly  re- 
marked that  we  drove  over  and  through  places 
which,  in  Europe,  any  military  officer  would,  I 
believe,  without  hesitation,  report  as  impassaUe, 
The  most  independent  way  of  travelluig  is,  how- 
ever, on  horseback,  without  baggage,  and  without 
an  attendant.  In  this  case  the  traveller  has  to 
saddle  his  own  horse,  and  to  sleep  at  night  upon 
the  ground  on  Us  saddle;  and  as  he  is  unable  to 
cany  any  provisions,  he  must  throw  himself  com- 

Sletely  on  the  feeble  resources  of  the  countiy,  aad 
ve  on  little  else  than  beef  and  water.' 
Many  of  the  minor  pliuus  are  of  a  vexy  different 
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character  from  either  this  or  the  Gran  Chaco;  and 
some,  a8  those  of  Tucuman,  yield  corn  and  maize, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane,  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  The  provs.  of  Coniova  and  Salta  arc 
alao  in  parts  very  fertile.  In  general,  the  NVV. 
provs.  are  the  most  productive  of  grain,  while  the 
£.  provinces,  or  those  between  the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay,  and  the  SE.  provinces,  abound  most  in 
cattle,  and  furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Buena<«  A\Tes. 

The  ^Vigentine  Republic,  excepting  a  small  por- 
tion towards  its  S.  extremity,  watered  by  the  Kio 
Colorado  and  a  few  smaller  rivera,  is  wholly  com- 

frised  in  the  basin  of  the  Plata.  (Sec  next  art.) 
ts  vast  branches  supply  the  most  extensive  means 
of  internal  communication.  Many  large  rivers 
water  the  great  plains ;  but  several  of  these  l(>.>*e 
themselves  in  the  considerable  lakes  previously 
noticed,  without  finding  their  way  U)  the  sea.  The 
(iriucipal  of  these  is  the  Kio  Dolce,  which  inter- 
aectit  the  prt)vlnces  of  Tucuman  and  Santiago,  and 
falls  into  the  lake  de  lot  Foronpos^  or  great  salt 
lake,  35  m.  in  length,  by  20  m.  in  breadth.  The 
largest  lago<jn  is  that  of  Vbera,  in  Corrientes,  which 
extends  over  1,000  s^.  m.,  and  supplies  four  con- 
hideruble  riven.  It  is  probable  that  the  Parana 
formerly  took  its  couixe  through  this  lake :  at  pre- 
sent no  stream  runs  into  it,  and  it  is  sup{X)sed  to  de- 
rive its  waters  through  some  underground  drainage. 
Geoioffy  and  Minerals, — The  NK.  and  SW.  shores 
of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  present  the  greatest  contrast 
in  their  geological  features.  The  N.  shore  is  ele- 
vated, and,  like  the  islands  in  the  river's  be<l  above 
liueuos  Ayres,  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
clay-slate ;  while,  on  the  S.  side,  every  trace  of 
rock  is  entirely  lost,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  in- 
land not  even  the  smallest  pebble  is  to  be  met 
with.  The  whole  of  the  vast  level  forming  the 
Pampas  appears  to  be  one  immense  bed  of  alluvial 
sand,  quietly  deposited,  during  the  lapse  of  ages, 
in  what  was  anciently  a  gidf  of  the  Atlantic,  of 
which  the  estuary  of  the  Plata  is  now  the  only 
remaining  portion.  The  same  process  appears  to 
be  at  present  going  on  here  aL<o:  this  estuary 
which,  in  the  16th  century,  is  reported  to  have 
lx>en  deep  enough  for  ships  of  any  burden,  is  gra- 
dually silting  up,  and  probably,  at  some  future  ^ 
]K>ri<Hl,  instead  of  discharging  itself  by  a  wide . 
mouth  as  at  present,  the  Plata  wUl  enter  the  ocean 
by  a  delta,  like  the  Amazon,  the  Ganges,  or  the 
Nile.  In  the  alluvium  of  the  Pampas,  vast  Quan- 
tities of  marine  shells,  and  the  remains  of  the 
Megatherium  d^xUdon  have  been  found ;  and,  ac- 
ct>rdiug  to  Mr.  Dam'in,  its  whole  area  is  one  %vide 
sei>ulclire  for  extinct  quadrupeds.  (Voyage  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle,  iii.  155;  Parish's  Buenos 
Ayres,  164, 165.) 

The  precious  metals,  with  copper,  lead,  and  iron, 
are  found  in  diflercnt  parts  ot  the  country;  but, 
s{)eaking  generally,  its  mineral  riches  have  been 
yety  imperfectly  explored,  (iold  and  silver  have, 
however,  been  obtained  in  considerable  quantities, 
in  various  districts  in  the  NW.  and  VV.  provinces 
connected  with  the  Andes,  especially  at  tamatina, 
in  Kioja,  where  the  ores  of  silver  arc  said  to  be 
very  rich.  Humboldt  estimated  the  total  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  mines  and  wash- 
ings in  the  captain-generalship  of  Buenoe  A>'Tes, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  at 
nearly  5,000,000  dolls,  a  year.  Iron  is  also  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the  Chaco,  in  extensive  veins, 
intermixed  with  small  proportions  of  nickel  and 
cobalt ;  and  Sir  VV.  Parish  considers  it  extremely 
prribable  that  the  immense  mass  of  metal  presented 
by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  and  considered  me- 
teoric, is  rather  a  production  of  the  soil.  (Bueiios 
Ayres,  258-263.) 


Salt  is  the  most  abundant  mineral,  and  exists 
in  a  state  of  eftiorcscence  over  the  surface  of  im- 
mense tracts,  in  a  multitude  of  brackish  springs 
and  pools,  and  in  mines  of  rock  salt.  Epsom  and 
Glauber  salts,  limestone,  gypsum,  alum,  mineral 
pitch,  and  an  abundance  of  sulphur,  are  to  be  met 
with  along  the  Cordillera,  besides  bituminous  shale, 
with  appearances  of  coal  in  many  places;  and 
there  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  the  extreme 
SVV.  angle  of  the  country. 

The  vegetalde  products  in  the  X.  provinces  in- 
clude most  of  those  which  flourish  t>etween  the 
tropics ;  while  in  the  S.  they  are  in  general  similar 
to  those  of  S.  Euro|)e.  But  even  as  far  S.  as  Oir- 
rientcs,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  cane,  indigo, 
and  many  other  articles  of  primary  importance  in 
the  markets  of  Kunipe,  may  be  produced  to  almost 
any  extent;  and  a  large  extent  of  country'  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  other  grains.  Wheat,  which,  till  of  late,  was 
little  cultivated,  has  now  become  an  article  of  ex- 
IK)rt,  But  the  implements  and  processes  of  agri- 
culture are  still  in  the  rudest  state. 

The  immense  tract  annually  inundated  by  the 
Plata,  now  wholly  in  a  state  of  nature,  might,  it 
is  said,  be  made  available  for  the  culture  of  rice  on 
a  most  extensive  scale*  The  inhabs.  of  Arauco,  a 
department  of  La  Kioja,  arc  principally  employed 
in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  make  annually  from 
8.000  to  10,000  small  barrels  of  a  strong  sweet 
wme,  which  is  sent  to  C<trdova  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  A  good  deal  of  strong  and 
full-bodi<^  w^ine  and  brandy  is  also  sent  from 
Mcndoza  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  demand  for  sugar  in  the  inland  provs.  is 
not  sufficient  tr>  induce  the  coimtry  people  to  at^ 
tend  much  to  the  cane ;  but  tobacco'is  largely  culti- 
vated, and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  adjacent  provs. 
Catamarca  supplies  all  the  surrounding  states  with 
cotton  of  a  superior  quality,  for  their  domestic 
manufactures;  and  ex{x)rts  large  quantities  of  red 
pepijer  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  cactus,  which  feeds 
the  cochineal  ins^^ct,  grows  in  Santiago,  Salta, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  \V.,  and  to  an  unusual  size; 
and  from  the  first-named  prov.  from  8,000  to 
10,000  lbs.  a  year  of  C(x:luneal  were  formerly  sent 
to  Chili  and  Peru.  Aloes  are  equally  abundant, 
and  fn)m  their  macerated  fibres  the  Indians  of  the 
Chaco  make  yam,  roijes,  fishing-nets,  and  a  variety 
of  bags  and  pouches,  fur  which  there  is  always  a 
demand  among  their  more  civilised  neighbours : 
these  articles  are  dyed  in  indelible  colours,  pre- 
pared by  tlie  Indians  from  native  plants.  The 
cocoa  plant  {Erythroxyhm  peruvianum),  which, 
when  mixed  with  lime,  fonns  a  stimulant  chewed 
bv  the  Peruvian,  as  the  betel  in  S.  Asia,  grows 
plentifully  in  Salta.  Bonpland  found  3  new  species 
of  indigo  in  Corrientes ;  madder  Ls  indigenous  in 
several  places ;  and  on  one  s[)ecic8  of  shrub  a  small 
insect  called  the  clavUlo  is  found,  which  afibnls  a 
most  beautiful  green  dye.  The  E.  flanks  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  banks  of  the  W.  aflluents  of  the 
Paraguay,  are  covered  with  dense  forests ;  which 
are  however,  for  the  most  part,  useless,  being  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  Plata  and  sea-ports  of 
the  republic.  The  trees  are  mostly  of  the  mimosa 
family ;  and,  from  the  fruit  of  the  algaroba,  mixed 
with  maize,  the  Indians  make  cakes;  and,  by  fer- 
mentation, produce  their  c/rtca,  a  strong  intoxicat- 
ing spirit,  in  very  general  use.  The  quinquina,  or 
Peruvian  bark  tree,  various  palms,  and  the  ytrba- 
matCj  or  Paraguay  tea,  are  indigenous  in  Salta. 
Fi^,  oranges,  peaches,  walnuts,  apples,  and  other 
fruits,  have  been  intixxluced  by  Europeans,  and 
flourish  with  great  luxuriance  in  many  of  the 
central  and  S.  provs. ;  the  want  of  pop.  being,  for 
the  most  part,  the  only  great  drawback  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  vast  natural  resoaroes  of  the 
countiy.  But  the  chief  source  of  wealth  b  in  the 
immense  herds  of  homed  cattle  which  wander  over 
the  widely-extended  plains  of  the  Pampas.  For- 
merly, the  greater  number  of  these  were  unappro- 
priated, like  the  land  they  roamed  oyer,  and  were 
kuaoed  and  destroyed  at  pleasure  for  their  hides  or 
fat,  though  sometimes,  also,  fur  their  flesh,  and 
s(»metimes  for  their  tongues  onlv,  the  rest  of  the 
body  being  left  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  But 
the  Pampas  are  no  longer  unappropriated;  a 
lai^e  part  has  been  carefully  measured  by  the 
government  officers,  and  allot te<l  to  individuals, 
the  extent  and  boundaries  of  whose  etianciasj  or 
estates,  are  duly  registered.  Ever}'  animal  a  year 
old  is  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  owner,  and 
that  mark,  being  registered  by  the  authorities, 
entitles  him  to  claim  liis  property  wherever  found. 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  tfie  suigle  prov.  of 
Buenos  Ayros,  there  are  from  3  to  4  million  head 
of  cattle.  '  Hundreds  of  thousands  have,  on  some 
occasions,  pcrinhed  through  inundation  and  drought 
without  sensibly  affecting  the  supply  for  the 
market.  In  Entre  Rios,  before  the  revolution, 
*  an  estate  of  3  leagues  in  length,  by  2^  in  breadth, 
that  is  1*2^  sq.  leagues,  might  have  had  upon  it 
generally  about  8,000  head  of  homed  cattle,  and 
15,000  horses.  The  price  of  it,  with  stock,  might 
be— homed  cattle  at  2m,  eachs=800^;  the  horses 
at  6(L  each  B  375/.,  and  fixtures  10021;  cost, 
therefore,  of  stock  and  fixtures,  1,275/.,  leaving 
the  estate  of  37^  sq.  m.  as  a  bonus  to  the  pur- 
chaser.' (Robertson^  Letters  on  Paraguay,  ii. 
216,  216.) 

Cattle- rearing  estates  are  frequently  of  vast  size; 
and  Candioti,  probably  the  largest  landowner  of 
I^  Plata,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Robertson,  to  have  been 
the  proprietor  of  300  sq.  leagues  of  territory,  with 
250.000  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  300,000  horses 
and  mules.  The  annual  increase  upon  a  well- 
regulated  estancia  varies  from  30  to  40  per  cent,, 
which  yields  an  enormous  profit  to  the  proprietor, 
whose  expenses  are  comparatively  trifling.  And 
since  the  revolution,  which  has  thrown  open  the 
trade  of  S.  America,  the  cattle,  which  were  pre- 
viously not  worth  more  than  ds.  of  4s.  a  head,  are 
now  worth  20s.,  and  for  these  20s.  the  farmer  can 
buy  double  the  quantity  both  of  necessaries  and 
luxuries  (his  own  commodity  of  catUc  always  ex- 
cepted), which  he  could  procure  for  them  before. 
The  egtancieros  of  iSanta  F^  were  formerly  among 
the  richest  in  the  viceroyalty,  and  furnished  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  50,000  mules  yearly 
sent  to  Salta  for  the  ser>-ice  of  Peru :  but  the  stop- 
page of  the  trade  with  the  latter  country  and  Pa- 
raguay, and  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  have  im- 
poverished and  depopulated  that  province.  The 
mules  were  commonly  sent,  when  two  or  three 
years  old,  to  a  periodical  fair,  near  Salta,  to  which 
the  j>urchaser8  from  Peru  repaired,  and  bought 
them  in  droves,  at  the  rate  of  from  14  to  16  dol- 
lars each.  The  struggle  for  independence  stopped 
this  traffic;  for  Pern  being  to  tlie  last  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  royalists,  all  intercourse  with  Salta 
was  long  cut  off,  and,  not  having  been  renewed  to 
any  great  extent,  the  breeding  of  mules  has  de- 
clined in  La  Plata. 

The  horses  of  the  Pampas  are  similar  to  the 
common  Spanish  horse,  and  of  all  colours :  like  the 
cattle,  the  original  stock  was  introduced  from 
Europe.  They  wander  wild  in  immense  herds, 
being  caught  indiscriminately  by  the  gauchos, 
whenever  they  are  required.  Though  as  service- 
able to  the  gaucho  as  to  the  Arab,  the  former, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  animal  being  raised  with- 
out any  attention  on  his  part,  cares  very  little  for 
liis  horse;  he  goads  it  in  the  most  unmerciful 
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manner,  and  when  it  drops  with  fatigoe,  be  forth- 
with lassoes  and  mounts  another,  aljandomiig 
the  exhausted  horse  to  the  wild  animaUs.  lUar» 
are  better  treated  by  the  Spaniards :  but,  among 
the  Indians,  mares*  flesh  is  the  ordinary  anim^ 
food.  It  may  be  supposed  that  mutton  ii^  neither 
ver>'  excellent  nor  dear  in  this  country,  »nce.  by 
an  old  royal  edict,  the  inhabs.  were  fo^^idden  to 
drive  sheep  aKve  into  the  brick-kilns  for  fueL  The 
wool,  also,  a  few  years  ago,  was  hardly  worth  the 
ex))ensc  of  cleaning,  but  it  has  latterly  much  im- 
proved in  quality.  Still,  however,  the  breed  of 
sheep,  like  that  of  goats  and  hogs.  Is  very  in- 
ferior. The  singular  animal,  the  eoj/p<m,  which 
furnishes  the  skins  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  nutria,  is  abundant  in  Buenos  A}*t«s  it» 
skins  forming  a  principal  article  of  export :  the 
chinchilla  also  abounds  in  various  districts.  Along 
the  Andes  are  found  guanacoe;  Uamas.  and  vicun- 
nas.  Wild  boars,  deer,  with  iaguars  immas,  and 
armadillos,  are  also  met  with.  The  biscacha,  a 
rodent  quadruped,  which  makes  travelling  over  the 
Pampas  dangerous  from  its  numerous  burrowingis 
is  very  abundant;  and  condors,  vultures,  and  nu- 
merous birds  of  rich  plumage,  inhabit  the  country. 
Its  greatest  pests  are  giant  ants,  locust^  immense 
bugs,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insect  tribes. 

The  gaucho$,  or  native  peons,  are  the  deM^nd- 
ants  of  European  colonists,  and  many-  of  them 
have  sprung  from  the  best  families  of  Spain. 
They  are  at  once  the  most  active  and  the  mot-r 
indolent  of  human  beings;  living,  when  not  on 
horseback  (wliich  they  generally  are)  in  the 
radest  manner  in  mud  huts.  They  are  with- 
out agriculture,  subsisting  almost  wholly  on  the 
flesh  of  oxen  and  game  of  various  kinds,  which 
they  catch  by  means  of  two  singular  weaixMis.  in 
the  use  of  which  they  are  extremely  dexterou.<s 
the  lauo  and  the  boiat.  The  former,  used  by  mo«t 
natives  of  La  Plata  and  Chili,  is  a  strong  platted 
thong  of  green  hide,  about  40fL  in  length,  with  an 
iron  ring  at  one  end  forming  a  running  noose,  the 
other  end  being  fixed  by  the  peon  on  horseback  to 
his  saddle-girth.  The  gaucho,  when  about  to  seize 
an  animal,  whirls  the  no<»e  with  a  portion  of  the 
thong  horizontaUy  round  his  head.,  holing  the 
rest  of  the  lasso  coiled  up  in  bis  left  hand ;  and,  when 
near  enough  to  the  object,  at  a  precise  point  of  its 
rotation,  flings  ofl'the  noose,  which  seldom  or  never 
fails  to  secure  the  animaL  If  a  horse,  it  invariably 
falls  over  the  neck ;  if  an  ox,  over  the  horns.  As 
soon  as  the  rider  has  succeeded  in  his  aim.  he  sud- 
denly turns  his  horse,  which  sets  its  legs  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resist  successfully  the  pull  of  the  entrapped 
animal.  The  dexterity  evinced  in  this  operation, 
and  the  certainty  with  which  an  animal  nmnini: 
at  full  speed,  is  caught,  are  very  striking.  The 
b{^cu,  used  also  by  the  Indians,  is  briefly  described 
in  the  art  Patagonia. 

The  Indians  are  of  Arancanian  origin,  living, 
like  the  gauch(w,  chiefly  on  horseback,  but  panly 
in  movable  tents  made  of  hides.  To  their  main 
food,  the  fiesh  of  mares  and  colts,  if  they  add  any- 
thing it  is  maize,  obtained  from  the  Spaniards  in 
exchange  for  salt,  cattle,  and  blankets  made  by 
their  women.  They  live  together  in  diflfweDt 
tribes,  each  govemed  by  a  cadqae.  Some  are 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  the  greater  part  are 
bitterly  hostile ;  and  the  two  races  maintain  against 
each  other  an  exterminating  Varfare.  A  few  In- 
dians are  employed  by  the  whites  in  agricultnrr ; 
receiving  in  payment  for  their  services  some  ctiar^^ 
woollen  cloths,'  beads,  baubles,  and  a  few  otbt^ 
articles  of  dress;  but,  in  general,  the  indenendent 
tribes,  wearing  only  a  poncho^  or  short  doax,  boot^ 
of  colt-skin,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  maoa- 
foicture,  place  little  value  on  European  goods. 
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NumerouB  settlements  were  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Missionesi  SE.  of 
Conrientes,  and  civilisation  is  said  to  have  made 
some  progress  among  the  Indians  of  this  (jaarteT ; 
bat  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1767, 
they  speedilv  lapsed  into  their  previous  barbarism. 

La  Plata  has  scarcely  any  manufactures.  Pon- 
chos, saddle-cloths,  and  blankets  are  made  by  the 
Indian  women,  and  sold  in  great  numbers  to  the 
people  of  Tucuman  and  Safta.  Cordova  is  the 
principal  manufacturing  town;  but  the  above  kind 
of  goods  and  merocco  leather,  with  wooden  bowls 
and  dishes,  comprise  almost  all  the  articlei«  made 
there.  The  foreign  imports  conabt  principally  of 
European  goods  for  the  white  colonists;  mostly 
from  Great  Britain.  'The  gaucho,'  sa^'s  a  tra- 
veller, is  eveiywhere  clothed  in  British  mtmu- 
facturea.  Take  his  whole  equipment — examine 
everything  about  him — and  what  is  there  (not  of 
raw  hide)  that  is  not  British  ?  If  his  wife  has  a 
gown,  ten  to  one  it  is  made  at  Manchester :  the 
camp  kettle  in  which  he  cooks  his  food,  the  earth- 
enware he  eats  from,  the  knife,  spun,  bit,  are  all 
imported  from  England.'  The  foreign  trade  of 
the  republic  ia  increasing ;  it  almoet  wholly  centres 
in  Buenos  Ayres  (which  see). 

Education,  as  may  be  supposed,  b  not  very 
flourishing  in  the  provinces;  but  in  the  chief 
towns  it  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  so  backward  as  in 
some  other  parts  (^  S.  America.  Cordova  has  a 
university,  and  Buenos  Ayres  a  good  public  li- 
brary. Newspapers  are  published  in  several  towns, 
and  the  press  is  quite  free. 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  bears  date  May 
15,  1853.  By  its  provisions  the  executive  power 
is  left  to  a  president  elected  for  six  years  bv  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fourteen  provinces,  133  m  num- 
ber ;  whUe  the  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by 
a  senate  and  a  house  of  deputies,  the  former  num- 
bering 80,  and  the  latter  54  members.  A  vice- 
president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  president,  assists  in  the  discharge 
of  the  executive.  The  president  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil, 
military,  and  judicial  offices;  but  he  and  his  mi- 
nisters are  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  liable  to 
impeachment  before  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
representatives. 

In  the  budget  for  the  rear  1863,  the  public 
income  was  estimated  at  ^7,030,000  piastres,  or 
750,2582.,  and  the  expenditure  at  89,456,381  pi- 
astres, or  771,176/..  leaving  a  deficit  of  2,426,381 
piastres,  or  20,9 18Z.,  to  be  covered  by  taxes  on 
various  articles  of  consumption.  The  public  debt 
amounted  to  3,185,(X)02.  in  1863,  the  greater  part 
of  it  being  the  result  of  two  British  loans.  The 
army,  at  the  commencement  of  1864,  consisted  of 
10,700  men,  and  the  navy  of  seven  steamers  and 
ten  sailing  vessels. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  in  1517,  and 
Hcttled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1553.  It  was  long 
dependent  on  Peru ;  but,  in  1778,  was  erected  into 
a  viceroyalty,  comprising,  together  with  La  Plata, 
I^olivja,'  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  The  English 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  this  country  in 
1807.  In  1810  the  struggle  began  between  the 
inhabs.  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Spain,  which  termi- 
nated, in  1816,  in  the  independence  of  the  former. 
The  first  congress  met  at  Tucuman,  but  the  federal 
cap.  was  soon  transferred  to  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1827  a  war  broke  out  between  the  republic  and 
Brazil,  respecting  the  possession  of  Uruguay  (Ban- 
fla  Oriental),  esta'blisned  as  an  independent  state 
in  1828 ;  and  subsecjuently  La  Plata  became  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  both  Bolivia  and  France. 
These  wars  contributed  to  retard  the  march  of  her 
prosperitv;  but,  with  all  her  accumulated  diiScul- 
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ties,  La  Plata  has  made  great  strides  towards  de- 
veloping her  abundant  natural  resources,  so  as  to 
become  a  comparatively  flourishing  country. 

PLATA  (RIO  DE  LA),  [River  of  Silver),  a  large 
river  of  S.  America,  draimng  with  its  numerous 
aflluents  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  La  Plata, 
Banda  Oriental,  and  Para^ay,  with  smaller  por- 
tions of  Bolivia  and  BraziL  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  important  branches,  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  width,  be- 
comes a  ver}'  large  estuary,  entering  the  S.  Atlantu: 
Ocean  between  Punta  Negra  (lat,  34°  55'  8.,  long. 
550  5'  W.)  on  the  NE.,  and  Cape  St.  Antonio  (lat, 
360  21'  S.,  long.  56°  42'  W.)  on  the  SW, ;  having 
on  its  N.  bank  the  city  and  port  of  Monte  Video 
and  the  colony  of  San  Sacramento,  while  on  the 
opposite  side,  124  ro.  from  its  mouth,  is  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  baiiin  of  this  great  river  is  estimated 
to  occupy  about  1,250,000  sq.  m.,  being  inferior  in 
extent  only  to  those  of  the  Amazon  and  MiHsia- 
sippi.  Its  fen^h,  from  the  source  of  the  Paraguay 
to  Its  mouth,  IS  about  2,450  m. 

The  longest  and  most  direct  river,  and  that  of 
the  largest  volume,  belonging  to  this  great  water 
system,  is  the  Paraguay,  which,  on  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Parana  at  Corrientes  (27^  20'  S.  lat), 
assumes  the  name  of  that  branch.  It  has  ita 
sources  between  lat  13^  and  14^  S.,  in  the  low 
ranges  connecting  the  great  mountains  of  Peru 
and  Brazil,  which  constitute  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  those  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Many  navigable  streams  join 
it  from  the  E.  as  it  passes  through  Brazil;  but 
those  on  the  W.  side,  though  not  so  numerous,  are 
much  more  extensive.  Between  the  17th  and 
19th  degs.  of  S.  lat.  occurs  that  wide  region  of 
swamps  called  the  Lake  of  Xarayes,  which,  during 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the  nver,  is  flooded 
so  extensively  as  to  form  a  great  inland  sea, 
stretching  from  E.  to  W.  between  200  and  300  m., 
and  from  K.  to  S.  upwards  of  100  m.,  with  a  depth 
of  10  or  12  ft.  At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season, 
these  waters  are  carried  oflT  by  the  Paraguay, 
which  is  navigable  from  this  point  to  its  mouth 
for  vessels  of  40  or  50  tons,  a  direct  distance  of 
1,200  m.  The  other  western  atfluenta  are  the  Pil- 
comayo  and  Vermdo,  which  fall  into  it  between 
Assumption  and  Corrientes,  both  having  their 
sources  in  Bolivia,  and  flowing  SE.  through  the 
great  chaco,  or  desert.  The  Pilcomayo,  after  a 
course  of  1,000  m.,  enters  the  main  stream  by  two 
branches,  about  60  m.  apart:  it  is  shallow,  and 
not  navigable  even  by  canoes.  The  Yermejo, 
which  falu  into  the  main  river  about  135  m.  below 
that  last  mentioned,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Andes,  and  is  navigable  for  large  boats  through 
the  whole  of  the  level  country'  for  nearly  700  m. 

The  Parana  (which  joins  the  Paraguay  at  Cor- 
rientes, and  gives  its  own  name  to  its  lower  part) 
rises  in  the  table-land  of  Brazil,  in  lat  21^  S., 
hardly  120  m.  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
flows  S.  and  then  curx-es  westward,  separating 
Brazil  from  Paraguay,  and,  lower  down,  divides 
the  latter  country  from  the  states  of  La  Plata.  It 
has  numerous  aflfuenta,  but  though  the  main  stream 
be  upwards  of  1,000  m.  in  length,  it  is  not  navi- 
gable for  more  than  100  m.,  owing  to  the  «a/tr>s,  or 
falls,  the  lowest  of  which,  close  to  the  island  of 
Ajjipe,  is  in  lat  27©  26'  S.,  long.  56®  47'  W.  From 
this  point  the  river  at  once  becomes  navigable  for 
vessels  of  800  tons.  The  most  important  fall, 
however,  is  considerably  higher  up  the  stream,  in 
lat  230  30'  S.,  being  upward  of  50  ft.  in  height 
From  Corrientes,  the  uniied  river,  now  from  1^  m. 
to  2  m.  in  width,  flows  through  a  vast  channel, 
much  broken  by  ialands,  overrun  with  trees,  and 
subject  to  inundation.     The   only  considerable 
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trib.  of  the  Parana  below  Corrientee  is  the  Salado, 
which  liaen  in  the  £.  C-ordillera  of  the  AndeSf  and, 
after  a  dcvioii»  course  thruufi^h  the  mountains,  runs 
sou th-<>ast ward  through  the  Pampas,  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  river,  near  Santa  F^,  in  lat.  31^ 
40'  S.     Here  the  Parana  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  formed  by  pretty  lari^e  ishinds,  becoming 
more  frequent  lower  down  the  stream,  which  at 
length  opens  into  the  estuary  of  La  Plata,  by  a  long 
narrow  delta,  having  two  principal  branches.  The 
depth  at  the  mouth  is  seldom  less  than  2  fathoms, 
tipd  there  is  an  uninterrupted  navigation  through- 
out the  year  for  vessels  of  800  tons  from  Assump- 
tion, upwards  of  800  m.  from  the  mouth.    It  has 
t)een  estimated,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  that  *  the  river, 
at  its  source,  has  only  a  fall  of  1  ft.  ^r  mile,  and 
much  less  lower  down  in  its  course ;  indeed,  a  rise 
of  7  ft.  at  Buenos  Ayres  may  be  perceived  180 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Parana.    But  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  we  met  during  our  de- 
scent very  few  vessels.    One  of  the  best  gifts  of 
nature  seems  here  wilfully  thrown  away,  so  grand 
a  channel  of  communication  being  left  nearly  un- 
occupied :  a  river  in  which  ships  might  navigate 
from  a  temperate  country,  as  surprisingly  abun- 
dant in  some  productions  as  destitute  of  others,  to 
another,  possessing  a  tropical  climate,  and  a  soil, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  fertility  in  any  part  of  the 
world.    IIow  different  would  have  been  the  aspect 
of  this  country  if   English    instead  of  Spanish 
colonists  had,  by  good  fi>rt4me,  first  sailed  up  this 
splendid  river !  *     (Voyage  of  the  Adv.  and  Beagle, 
iii.  164.)    The  inundations  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  bear  a  close  analogy  to  tliose  of  the  Nile. 
•  Both  rivers,'  says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish, '  rise  in 
the  torrid  zone,  nearly  at  the  same  duttanoe  from 
the  equator ;    and  both,   though    holding  their 
courses  towards  opposite  poles,  disembogue  by 
deltas  in  about  the  same  lat. :  both  are  navigable 
for  very  long  distances,  and  both  have  their  i^)eri- 
odical  risings  bursting  over  their  natural  bounds, 
and  inundating  immense  tracts  of  country.'    The 
Parana  bcghis  to  rise  about  the  end  of  Dcc.^  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  m  the 
S.  tropic,  and  increases  gradually  till  April,  when 
it  begins  to  fall  somewhat  more  rapidly  till  the 
l)eginning  of  July  i  a  second  rising,  called  rtrpuntey 
w  occasioned  by  the  winter  lains  8.  of  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  but  it  seldom  overflows  the  banks. 

The  ordinary  average  of  the  increase  below  Cor- 
rientes  is  12  h.;  but  at  Assumption,  where  the 
river  is  more  confined,  the  rise  is  said  to  be  some- 
times as  much  as  5  or  G  fathoms.  Occasionally, 
however,  these  floods  are  much  higher,  penetra- 
ting into  the  Jungles  of  the  interior,  and  drowning 
numbers  of  wild  animals,  the  carcasses  of  which 
poison  the  air  for  months  afterwards.  The  river 
at  these  times  is  exceedingly  turbid,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  vegetable  substances  and  mud 
brought  down  by  it :  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in 
the  higher  and  narrower  parts  at  first  prevents 
their  dei)osition ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  lower 
lands,  or  pampas,  they  are  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  countr}',  forming  a  grey  slimy  soil,  which 
increases  vegetation  m  a  surprisinjr  degree.  The 
extent  of  ground  thus  covered  dunng  the  inunda- 
tions is  estimated  at  80,000  sq.  m. 

The  Uruguay,  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
lestuary  of  La  Plata,  takes  its  name  from  the 
numerous  falls  and  rapids  which  mark  its  course. 
It  is  upwarils  of  800  m.  in  length,  ri»ng  in  lat. 
27°  30 ,  on  the  Sierra  de  S.  Catherina,  in  the  prov. 
of  that  name,  only  about  75  m.  W.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Its  course  is  at  first  nearly  due  W,,  but  is 
afterwards  turned  southward  by  a  mountain  range, 
separating  it  from  the  Piurano.  It  receives  several 
important  affluents,  of  which  the  Negro,  the  prin- 


cipal river  of  Banda  Oriental,  is  the  chief.  It 
joins  the  lestuary  of  La  Plata  about  50  m.  below 
the  junction  of  the  latter;  and  its  clear  blue 
waters  may  be  distinguished  from  the  muddy 
stream  of  the  Parana  for  miles  alter  their  junc- 
tion. The  country  through  which  the  Un^aay 
flows  is  of  a  very  uneven  and  rocky  diaxacter ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  navigation  is  Ixoken  by 
many  reefs  and  falls,  only  passable  during  tbe 
periodical  floods.  Of  these,  the  lowest  are  the 
Saltofl  Grande  and  Chico,  in  lat.  BV>  Sff,  about 
190  m.  above  its  mouth. 

The  flostuaiy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the  redpieiit 
of  these  great  rivers,  is  about  1^  m.  in  length, 
its  breadth  at  the  mouth  being  about  130  m^ 
though  it  gradually  becomes  nanxywer,  till,  op- 
posite Buenos  A}Tes.  it  has  a  width  of  only  29  m. 
The  coast  on  the  N.  side  is  in  general  high  and 
rocky;  whereas  on  the  opposite  side  the  shomt 
are  low,  extending  inwards  in  immense  pampas. 
The  depth  of  the  river  increases  towajKb  the 
mouth,  where   it  Averages  10  fathoms;  but  at 
Monte  Video  it  scafcely  exceeds  8  fathoms,  and 
gradually  lessens,  so  that  vessels  drawing  mi»rr> 
than  16  ft.  water  cannot  ascend  above  Buentx 
Ayres.    £.  of  Monte  Video  is  an  immense  bank  of 
sand  and  shells,  called  the  English  Bank ;  be^i^ide* 
which  there  are  many  other  sand-banks,  covered 
when  the  river  is  low  with  only  about  8  ft.  water, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Ortiz,  is  in  some  parts 
between  11  and  12  m.  in  width.    The  cumnits 
arc  extremely  irregular,  both  in  rate  and  direction, 
a  consequence  of  the  immense  volume  of  wat«<r 
brought  down  at  certain  seasons  by  the  Parana,  as 
well  as  of  the  influence  of  the  winds  at  the  mcMith 
of  the  river:  indeed,  this  variability  of  the  wimlii 
and  currents  constitutes  one  of  tlie  chief  difh- 
culties  in  navigating  the   Plata,  which,  on  this 
account,  has  l£»}n  termed  *El  Jnfieno  dc  h* 
MarinerogJ' 

In  calm  weather  the  currents  are  generallT  rerv- 
slack,  and  almost  as  regular  as  tides,  sett  in  c:  ii;> 
and  down  the  river  alternately.  The  effect  pT>^ 
duccd  by  the  pampero$j  or  SW.  gale^,  so  calle*! 
from  their  blowing  over  the  pampas  S.  of  Buen<c» 
Ayres,  is  remarkable  from  the  singular  fl  net  na- 
tions in  the  depth  of  the  water  before  and  after 
their  occurrence,  the  river  being  always  hijK'her 
than  usual  when  they  begin;  whereaa,  after  thvy 
have  continued  for  a  few  hours,  the  water  is  ft^m^l 
out  to  sea,  so  that  the  sand-banks  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and,  on  some  occasions,  even  the  anchi^r- 
mg  grounds  have  been  laid  bare !  The  ti<l<^  are 
so  much  disturbed,  and,  as  it  were,  hidden  by  the 
currents,  that  it  has  been  affirmed  they  have  co 
existence ;  but,  according  to  the  *  American  Ovi^t 
Pilot,'  they  are  clearly  discernible  in  calm  weather, 
though  their  rise  seldom  exceeds  6  ft  ( Americaa 
Coast  Pilot} 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which,  with  its  affloeTits 
furnishes  an  internal  navigation  of  many  thuu^.-m«i 
miles,  must  of  course,  even  in  its  present  n>>c- 
lected  state,  have  a  considerable  commeive,  <>f 
which  BuKNos  At  res  and  Moxtb  Vir>M>  arp  i^"- 
great  entrepottj  and  to  which  the  reader  is  ref<rrr€*d 
for  further  details.  The  ri\'er  trade,  however.  i> 
far  less  extensive  at  present  than  is  generally  m)  re- 
posed ;  the  intercourse  with  Chili  and  Peru  h'svin^ 
greatly  decreased  since  the  estabUshment  of  imJ^- 
pendence  at  Buenos  AjTes,  and  that  with  Psr:i- 
guay  having  been  all  but  annihilated  by  the 
exclusive  and  despotic  policy  adopted  by  its 
late  dictator.  Dr.  Franaa.  Ilie  nver  is*  pre- 
eminently well-adapted  for  steam  nav^tino.  an  i. 
under  more  happy  circumstances,  might  bcoioc 
the  medium  of  a  trade  inferior  only  to  that  U  Ute 
Ganges  and  the  Mississippi. 


PLATJEA 

PLAT^Af  ft  considenble  city  of  ancient  Greece, 
now  wholly  in  ruins,  in  Boeotia,  at  the  N.  foot  of 
Mount  Cithsron,  about  7  m.  SW.  Thebes.  This 
town  has  acquired  renown  from  its  havin^j^  ^ven 
its  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicmity, 
on  the  22d  September,  anno  479  b.c:.,  between  the 
combined  Greek  forces  under  Pausanias,  and  the 
Persian  army  under  Mardonius,  generalissimo  of 
the  forces  leH;  by  Xerxes  in  Greece.  The  Grecians 
gained  a  most  complete  victory.  Mardonius  was 
killed  in  the  action ;  and  the  camp  to  which  the 
fugitives  retreated  having  been  forced,  a  prodigious 
slaughter  took  place.  In  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  about  40,000  horse,  who  escaped  under  Artaba- 
zns,  the  entire  Persian  army,  said  to  have  been 
nearly  300,000  strong,  was  aU  but  entirely  anni- 
hilate {Herod.,  liD.  ix.  cap.  69.)  The  victori- 
ous Greeks,  besidi»  securing  the  independence  of 
their  country,  found  an  immense  booty  in  the 
camp  of  the  Persians.  A  tenth  part  of  the  spoil 
was  given  to  Pausanias,  the  general,  whose  great 
talents  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
day  ;  and  another  tenth  was  set  apart  as  offerings 
to  the  gods.  From  the  produce  of  the  latter  was 
presented  to  the  shrine  or  Delphi  a  golden  tripod, 
supported  on  a  brazen  pUlar  formed  of  three  ser- 
pents twisted  together.  And  it  is  a  singular  and 
curious  fact,  that  this  identical  pillar,  ha\'ingbeen 
carried  to  Constantinople,  still  exists  in  the  Hip- 
podrome of  that  city  I  (Herod.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  80 ; 
and  the  arts.  Constantinoplk  and  Dblfhi,  in 
this  work.) 

Notwithstanding  the  services  the  Platasans  had 
rendered  to  the  commoh  cause  in  this  great  strug- 
gle, their  city  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  imtto 
374  B.a,  taken  and  rased  by  the  Spsirtans.  But 
she  was  afterwards  restored,  and  her  walls  rebuilt, 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  The  existing  remains 
of  the  city  date  from  the  sra  of  that  conqueror. 

PLAUEN,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  circ 
Zurichau,  cap.  districts  Plauen  and  Pausa;  on  the 
White  Elster,  58  m.  S.  by  W.  Leipsic,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Leipzig  to  Nuremberg.  Pop.  16,166  in 
1861.  The  town  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  walled, 
and  has  several  churches  and  hospitals,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  royal  castle.  It  is  a  thriving  place, 
with  manufactures  of  linens,  and  cotton  good»  and 
yam;  it  has  also  considerable  markets  for  wool. 
Pearls  are  occasionally  found  in  this  part  of  the 
river,  and  there  is  a  royal  pearl  fishery  at  Oelsnitz, 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

PLYMOUTH  and  DEVONPORT,  two  pari 
bors.  and  sea-port  towns  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
and  hund.  Koborough,  forming  together  the  prin- 
cipal naval  port  of  Great  Britain  after  Portsmouth, 
at  the  l)ottom  or  N.  end  of  Plymouth  Sound,  on  a 
kind  of  rocky  promontory,  between  the  Tamar  and 
Plym,  36  m.  8  W.  Exeter,  and  246  m.  W.  by  S.  Lon- 
don by  Great  Western  and  South  Devon  railway. 
I'op.  of  parL  and  mun.  bor.  Plymouth,  62,599  m 
1861 ;  ]K>p.  of  mun.  bor.  Devonport,  50,440,  and  of 
parL  bor.  Devonport,  64,783  in  1861.  The  towns  are 
built  on  rather  unequal  ground ;  Plymouth  being 
on  the  K.,  and  Devonport  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
space  (3  m.  broad)  between  the  two  rivers:  the 
medial  suburb  of  Stonehouse  connects  the  two 
towns.  Plymouth  is  old  and  irregularly  laid  out ; 
several  of  its  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-built,  a  few 
aim  being  steep.  Many  improvements,  however, 
have  been  made  withinthe  last  few  years,  and  it 
has  now  several  handsome  streets  and  good  squares, 
lined  with  substantial  stone  houses.  Devonport, 
formerly  called  Dock,  may  be  said  to  be  the  new 
town  of  Plymouth,  having  been  almost  entirely 
built  since  1760 :  most  of  its  streets  are  straight 
and  wide,  and  the  older  houses  are  being  ^aduallv 
replaced  by  handsomer  and  more  substantial  build- 
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ings.  Its  wide  handsome  streets,  which  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  paved  with  limestone 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  tovms  are 
well  lighted  with  gas,  and  water  is  abundantly 
supplieid  to  Plymouth  by  the  corporation,  and  to 
Devonport  by  a  joint  stock  company. 

The  princi^  public  buildings  of  Plymouth  are, 
a  modem  guildhall,  with  a  small  attached  bor. 
gaol;  an  exchange,  and  custom-house ;  a  very  ele- 
gant edifice,  called  the  Athenseum,  belonging  to 
the  Plymouth  Literary  Institution;  a  public 
library ;  and  a  spendid  hotel  and  theatre  built  by 
the  corporation,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  40,0002^ 
The  portion  of  the  latter  building  forming  the 
theatre  and  assembly  rooms  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1868,  but  has  since  been 
rebuilt.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  Royal  Union  Baths,  and  a  plain  stone  struc- 
ture called  the  Freemasons*  Hall.  There  are  also 
a  new  and  extensive  market-place,  formed  at  an 
expense  of  more  than^  10,000/. ;  and  several  bar- 
racks, hospitals,  and  prisons  belonging  to  govern- 
ment. The  Naval  Hospital,  at  Stonehouse,  is  of 
great  extent,  and  admirably  arranged ;  and  oppo- 
site to  the  water-entry  of  this  hospital  is  the  Royal 
Militery  Hospital,  with  an  arcade  of  41  arclies, 
supporting  a  terrace,  and  covered  promenade  be- 
low :  there  is,  also,  a  large  militar}'  prison  al  Mill- 
bay,  capable  of  accommodating  neariy  3,000  per- 
sons. One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Ply- 
mouth is  its  citadel,  erected  on  a  commanding 
eminence  in  1670 :  it  has  five  bastions,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  deep  ditch  and  counter- 
scarp :  the  interior  comprises  a  governor's  house, 
residences  for  numerous  militery  oflficers,  and  ex- 
tensive barracks.  The  victualling  office,  erected 
at  Duval's  or  Devil's  Point,  S.  of  Stonehouse,  is 
of  laige  size,  and  replete  with  every  convenience. 
W.  of^the  ciUdel  is  the  elevated  walk  called  the 
Hoe,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound 
and  the  surrounding  country,  including  Mount 
E<igcumbe,  with  the  Cornish  hills  in  the  W.,  the 
high  land  of  Dartmoor  in  the  N.,  and  Saltram, 
ite  neighbourhood,  and  distant  torrs  in  the  NE. 

Pljnnouth  has  several  good  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices. St.  Andrew's  church,  erected  at  difierent 
periods  between  the  12th  and  15th  centuries,  is  a 
larse  and  rather  handsome  stmcture,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower;  its  interior  comprises  accommo- 
dation for  2,500  persons,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  ele- 
gantly arranged.  Charles's  church,  built  towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  named  after 
King  Charles  I.,  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  square 
tower  surmounted  by  a  light  steeple.  There  are 
several  other  churches  and  chapels-of-ease.  besides 
the  chapel  in  the  citedel,  and  tne  mariners'  church, 
called  Trinity  Church,  as  well  as  some  Baptist 
chapels,  and  othera  belonging  to  the  sect  denomi- 
nated '  Plymouth  Brethren.'  The  Wesleyan,  Asso- 
ciated, and  Bryanite  Methodists,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  and  Unitarians,  have  also  chapels ; 
and  there  is  a  meeting-house  for  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  synagogue.  Five  Sunday  schools  are 
atteched  to  the  Esteblished  Church,  and  religious 
instraction  is  furnished  by  the  DisBcnters  to  many 
hundred  children  of  both  sexes.  A  grammar 
school,  in  ^  the  patronage  of  the  corporation,  is  at- 
tended by  from  20  to  30  boys ;  and  another  school, 
formerly  proprietor}'',  furnishes  a  good  general  edu- 
cation to  about  50  boys.  There  is, likewise,  an 
endowed  charity  school  for  80  children  of  each 
sex.  Dame  Rogers's  charity  gives  clothing  and 
instmction  to  52  fipirls,  and  a  Lancastrian  school  is 
attended  by  176  ooys  and  120  girls.  An  orphan 
asylum  was  established  some  years  ago ;  and  there 
are  4  sets  of  almshouses,  besides  the  *  South  Devon 
and  East  Cornwall  Hospital,'  and '  Public  Dispen- 
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fary/  for  providing  the  poor  with  gratuitous  me- 
dical aid;  and  other  benevolent  and  rellgiouii  in- 
Rtitutions  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
'ITie  literary  cstablishnients  comprise  the  Ply- 
mouth Institution,  or  Athen»um,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  science  and  literature ;  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  a  public  library 
with  6,000  vols. ;  a  medical  library,  cstablbhed  in 
1794 ;  a  law  librai>%  established  in  1815 ;  a  theolo- 
gical library ;  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 
^  Devonport,  unlike  Plymouth,  is  a  regularly  for- 
tified town,  surrounded  by  lines  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  but  since  much  improved. 
It  is  also  defended  by  the  fortress  of  Mount  Wise, 
between  the  town  and  the  harbour  on  the  S.,  and 
by  a  fort  on  Mount  Pleasant  to  the  N.,  and  a  bat^ 
ten'  at  Obelisk  Point  on  the  peninsida  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  several  of  the  adjacent 
heights  command  the  town,  it  could  not  oppose 
any  effectual  resistance  to  an  army  attacking  it  by 
land ;  but  it  is  quite  secure  from  any  attack  by  sea. 
Close  to  the  fort  of  Mount  Wise  is  the  govdnor's 
house,  a  handsome  stone  building,  fronted  by  a 
parade,  forming  a  favourite  promenade:  on  its 
N.  side  is  the  port-admiral's  house,  a  modem,  capa- 
cious stone  building.  A  town-hall  has  been  erected, 
and  other  edifices  for  various  purposes  have  been 
built  since  the  grant  of  the  charter  in  1888.  Op- 
posite the  town-hall  (which  is  a  neat  Doric  struc- 
ture) stands  a  fluted  column,  erected  in  1847,  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the  naming  of  Devonport, 
in  1824 :  its  summit  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbour  and  surrounding  scenery.  There  are  11 
churches,  and  numerous  dissenting  chapels, belong- 
ing to  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, and  Unitarians,  with  attached  Sunday  schools. 
There  are  also  several  endowed  and  subscription 
schools,  furnishing  instruction  to  nearly  5,000 
rhildreu  of  both  sexes.  A  public  dispensary  and 
savings  bank  have  also  been  established.  Devon- 
port,  however,  is  mainly  dependent  on  its  dock<^ 
^ard,  which,  indeed,  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  united  town. 

Plymouth  has  been,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
the  second  naval  harbour  of  Great  Britain.  The 
dockyard  at  Devonport,  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  yVilliam  III.,  is  one  of  the  finest  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  extends  along  the  shore 
of  llamoaze  3,600  ft«,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of 
1,300  fit.,  including  an  area  of  75  acres:  the  en- 
trance on  the  land  side  is  from  Fore  Street,  one  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Devonport^  The 
basin  of  the  dock  is  only  250  ft  in  length,  and 
180  ft.  in  width;  but  the  excellence  of  Hamoaze 
as  a  natural  harbour  renders  a  larger  basin  of  less 
importance.  The  wharf-wall  extends  along  the 
shore,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  largest  ships  of  the  line  to  come  close  up  to 
the  principal  jetties  to  take  in  stores. 

Tne  dockyard  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  canal  (similar  to  that  in  Portsmouth), 
which  furnishes  easy  access  for  boats  to  the  store- 
houses,^ roperies,  and  smithies.  In  the  N.  half, 
and  facing  the  harbour,  are  dry  docks  for  ships  of 
120  guns,  with  jetties  for  their  accommodation 
after  having  been  undocked.  A  fine  double  dock, 
for  ships  of  74  guns,  communicates  directly  with 
the  harbour,  and  a  smaller  dock  opens  into  the 
older  basin,  in  addition  to  which  a  capacious  new 
basin  is  now  being  formed  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
yard.  The  roofs  of  the  docks  are  extraordinary 
specimens  of  architectural  skUl,  each  being  formed 
of  a  single  arch,  unsupported  either  by  buttress  or 
pillars.  Workdiops  and  sheds  are  erected  in  va- 
rious parts,  and  a  quadrangular  range  of  fire-proof 
stone  buildings  comprises  magazines  of  stores, 


sails,  and  rigging.  At  the  N.  end,  also,  is  a  range 
of  handsome  houses,  with  attached  gardens,  form- 
ing the  residence  of  the  principal  oflRoeis.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  yard  are  building  slips  fw  large  ves- 
sels, and  others  for  those  of  inferior  size :  near  theae 
is  a  building  in  which  planks  are  steamed,  when 
required  to  receive  any  particular  curvatuie ;  and 
in  this  part,  also,  are  extensive  Umber-berths, 
sawpits,  and  mastr-hotiscs,  besides  a  laige  pond 
in  which  masts  and  yards  are  kept  soaked  to  pre- 
vent their  cracking  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
blacksmiths'  shop,  about  200  ft.  square,  comprises 
many  forges.  Anchors  are  made  in  it  of  the 
laxgest  size.  The  ropery,  which  is  the  finest  in 
the  kingdom,  comprises  2  ranges  of  building,  each 
1,200  ft.  in  length,  and  8  stories  in  height,  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  as  a  security  against 
fire :  contiguous  to  them  is  the  hemp-magazine. 
In  this  part  of  the  yard,  also,  is  the  model-lofV,  in 
which  are  the  patterns  of  the  various  parts  of  ships 
ordered  to  be  constructed  by  the  Admiralty.  The 
gun-wharf,  or  arsenal,  separated  from  the  dock- 
yard by  North  Comer  Street,  includes  within  the 
walls  i^ut  4|  acres :  it  has  two  principal  ware- 
houses for  muskets,  pistols,  and  other  nnall  arms, 
with  sheds  for  gun  carriages,  a  powder  magazine, 
and  a  cooperage.  A  great  number  of  men  are  era- 
pl(^ed  in  the  dififerent  deparbnents  of  the  dock- 
yard, especially  during  war,  or  when  a  fleet  has  to 
be  fitted  out ;  and  the  scale  on  which  the  various 
operations  are  conducted,  the  diventty  of  the  em- 
ployments, the  perfection  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  activitv  prevalent  throughout  the  establish- 
ment, are  all  objects  of  admiration.  But  no  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  in  uniform,  or  is  not  well  known 
to  the  authorities,  is  allowed  to  enter  the  dock- 
yard, unless  by  special  permission. 

The  harbtntr  of  Plymouth  is  double,  being  formed 
by  the  testuaries  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar,  <mening 
into  the  N£.  and  N  W.  angles  of  Plymouth  Sound ; 
theiestuary  of  the  llym  forms  the  Catwater,  a  con- 
venient and  capacious  harbour  for  merchant  ves- 
sels ;  and  that  of  the  Tamar  expands  into  the 
noble  road  or  harbour  of  Hamoaze,  about  4  m.  in 
length,  by  about  ^m.  in  width:  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely land-lockeid,  and  has  moorings  for  100  sail 
of  the  line,  with  secure  anchoring-ground  for  a 
still  laiger  number :  its  avera^  depth  is  9  fathoms 
at  ebb  tide,  and  the  laiigest  ships  float  close  to  the 
quays.  Subordinate  to  the  hariwur  of  Catwat«r 
is  Suttou-pool,  a  small  tide-basin,  to  the  £.  of  the 
citadel,  surrounded  by  quays  for  the  convenience 
of  colliers,  coasting  vessMs,  and  fishing  smacks,  by 
which  it  b  almost  exclusively  frequented.  In 
Mill-bay,  also,  to  the  W.  of  Plymouth,  a  pier  has 
been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
laigest  steamers  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Spring 
tides  rise  from  15  to  18  ft,  and  nerae  firom  6  ft.  to 
8ft. 

The  bay  ox  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Plymouth 
Sound,  into  which  thtsse  harbours  open,* is  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships  Uiat  have 
been  refitted  in  the  dockyards,  and  as  a  safe 
asylum  for  all  sorts  of  ships  in  stormy  weather. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  swell  thrown  in 
from  the  S.,  it  was  formerly  a  very  unsafe  place 
for  anchonng;  and,  to  obviate  tliismconTenlence, 
a  stupendous  breakwater,  or  mole  (similar  to  that  of 
Cheibouig,  and,  still  more,  to  that  of  Civita  Tec- 
chia,  constmcted  by  the  emperor  Trajan),  has  been 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  stretching  in  a 
line,  straight  in  the  middle  but  inclined  inwards 
at  either  extremity,  between  Cawsand  Bay  on  the 
one  side  and  Bo^n^md  Bay  on  the  other.  The 
material  consists  of  rough  cubical  blocks,  each 
weighing  from  14  to  2  tons  and  upwards.  The 
top  of  the  breakwater  presents  a  flat  anifiaoei 
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abont  ten  yardB  in  width,  whence  it  slopes  on 
both  sides  to  the  bottom,  the  principal  slope  being 
on  the  side  next  the  sea.  A  lighthouse  is  erected 
on  its  W.  extremity. 

This  great  undertaking  has  cost  a  veiv  large 
sum,  but  the  important  object  in  view  in  Its  con- 
struction has  been  completely  attained.  Tt^at 
part  of  the  Sound  within  the  breakwater  has  been 
rendered  one  of  the  very  best  roadsteads  in  the 
world :  it  is  accessible  on  either  side,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  admit  the  largest  fleets,  which 
ride  under  cover  of  this  immense  biuwark  during  the 
stormiest  weather  in  perfect  safety.  The  Eddystone 
lighthouse  stands  about  14  m.  Sl  by  W.  theoreak- 
water,  and  is  an  important  appendage  to  the 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  would,  but  for 
this  beacon,  be  comparatively  dangerous,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  hidden  rucks  un  which  it  is  placerl. 
Within  the  breakwater,  and  opposite  to  and 
commanding  the  entrance  to  Hamoaze,  is  St. 
Nicholas  Island,  which  has  been  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  constitutes,  with  the  redoubt,  at  Staddon 
height,  above  Bovisand  quay  (near  which  is 
formedithe  reservoir  for  suppfying  II.  M's  ships 
with  water),  the  principal  defence  of  the  town 
and  harbour  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  Hamoaze 
is  bounded  on  the  S.,  directly  opposite  Devonport, 
by  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
toe  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Edgcumbe.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  Hamoaze,  and  on  its  W.  side,  is 
the  town  of  Saltash.  A  splendid  bridge,  known 
as  Brunei's  Albert  Brid^,  unites  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall:  it  is  constructed  of  two 
spans  of  455  feet  each,  and  stands  100  feet  above 
high  water  mark. 

In  Catwater  harbour  there  are  wet  and  dry 
docks,  formerly  suited  to  the  construction  of 
74-gun  ships ;  but  for  many  years  they  have  been 
used  exclusively  for  merchant^vessels.  On  the 
£.  side  of  the  Catwater  are  the  villages  of  Oreston 
and  Tumchapel,  mostly  occupied  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  dockyardis  or  otherwise  connected 
wi2i  the  trade  of  the  port.  In  this  direction,  also, 
are  the  finely  situated  villages  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Hooe.  Mount  Batten,  at  the  8W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Catwater,  opposite  Sutton-pool,  is 
a  very  picturesque  object.  It  is  surmounted  by 
an  ancient  castle. 

The  trade  of  Plymouth  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance: the  gross  customs*  duties  amounted 
to  181,1902.  ui  1863.  There  belonged  to  the  port 
on  the  1st  Jan.,  1864,  233  sailing  vessels  under  50, 
and  214  above  50  tons,  besides  12  steamers,  of  an 
aggregate  burthen  of  409  tons.  A  large  part  of 
the  tnde  of  the  town  depends  on  the  dockyard. 
Steamers  touch  here  daily,  on  their  passage  be- 
tween London,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Southampton. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Plymouth 
comprise  a  very  extensive  sail-cloth  factory,  a 
sugar-refinery,  glass-house,  starch-factory,  and  a 
soap-boiling  establishment.  The  communication 
with  the  country  E.  of  the  Plym  is  effected  hy^  an 
iron  bridge  of  five  arches,  raised  on  granite  piers, 
built  at  Uie  sole  expense  of  the  late  Eari  of  Mor- 
ley.  Plymouth  is  united  by  railway  with  Exeter, 
BriJftol,  and  the  metropolis. 

Plymouth  was  incorporated  in  13  Henry  YI. 
Its  present  municipal  officers  are  a  mayor,  11 
aldermen,  and  86  councillors,  the  borough  being 
divided  into  six  wards.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  under  a  recorder;  and  there  is  also  a 
borough  court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  and  a 
county  court.  Devonport  has  also  been  made  a 
corporate  town,  and  divided  into  wards ;  its  muni- 
cipal officers  being  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cillors. It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
recorder.    Plymouth  has  regularly  sent  2  mems. 
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to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but 
it  occasionally  exercised  the  firanchise  al  an 
earlier  period.  The  electoral  boundaries  were 
enlaived  by  the  Keform  Act,  so  as  to  include  with 
the  old  bor.  a  small  portion  of  land  NE.  the  town 
on  the  Exeter  road.  Keg.  electors,  2,913  in  1865. 
The  Keform  Act  constituted  Devonport  a  pari, 
bor.,  and  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  returning 
2  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  electoral  limits 
comprise  the  par.  of  Stoke-Dameiell  and  township 
of  Stonehouse.  Kegistered  clectom,  2,826  in  1865. 
Markets,  in  Plymouth,  on  Monday,  Thunday, 
and  Saturday;  in  Devonport,  on  Tuesday,  Thure- 
day,  and  Saturday;  both  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  kind  of^provisions. 

Plymouth,  originally  called  Tamoorwerth,  and 
afterwards  Sutton  (or  South  Town),  received  ita 
present  name  at  the  period  of  its  incorporation,  in 
the  reign  of  Henipr  VI.  The  town  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  wealth  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  greatly  benefited  by  a  supply  of  good  water, 
conveyed  by  a  channd,  24  m.  in  length,  from 
Dartmoor,  planned  by  the  famous  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  a  native  of  the  town.  During  the  same 
reign,  Plymouth  Sound  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  fieet  opposed  to  the  ArmatUi,  and  also  of  the 
fleet  sent  against  Cadiz.  The  town  suffered 
greatly,  on  three  occasions,  from  the  plague, 
which,  in  1626,  carried  off  2,000  persons.  During 
the  parliamentary  wars  it  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  ])arliament,  and  was  besieged  by  Prince 
Maurice  and  the  royalists,  though  without  success. 

Devonport,  as  is  already  stated,  is  (juite  a  mo<lem 
town,  which  owes  its  rise  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
importance  of  the  dockyard  during  tlie  American 
and  French  wars.  Stonehouse,  which  connects 
Plymouth  with  Devonport,  is  still  more  modem, 
and  has  been  whoUy  built  within  the  present 
century. 

Plymouth,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  the  U. 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name, 
35  m.  SE.  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  7,290  in  1860.  The  town  has  a 
court-house,  gaol,  bank,  and  several  churches, 
and  some  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  iron-works, 
and  miUs,  the  machinery  of  which  is  impelled  by 
a  rivulet  intersecting  the  town.  The  harbour, 
though  spacious,  is  so  shallow  that  ve^s  draw- 
ing more  than  10  or  11  ft.  water  most  partly 
umoad  at  a  distance  from  the  wharfs.  Plymouth 
is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England,  its  founda- 
tions having  been  laid  in  1620. 

PLYMFfON  EARLE,  or  PLYMPTON  MAU- 
RICE, a  decayed  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  bund,  its  own  name,  4k  m. 
E.  Plymouth.  Area  of  borough  and  parish,  which 
are  co-extensive,  170  acres.  Pop.  900  in  1861, 
and  933  in  1841.  The  town  comprises  two  streets 
disposed  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T. ;  and  it  has 
an  old  guildhall,  under  which  is  held  the  corn- 
market.  The  church  is  smaU,  and  the  living  is 
a  curacy  subordinate  to  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Plympton  St.  Mary.  The  WesleyMMethodists 
and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  N.  of 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  magnificent 
castle,  occupjring  nearly  2  acres  of  ground :  it 
was  built  by  Richard  de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, to  whom  the  town  was  granted,  with  *  the 
honour  of  Plympton,'  by  Henry  I.  Plympt^m 
Earle  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription,  but 
received  a  royal  charter  in  the  13th  Edward  III. 
It  was  one  of  the  stannary  towns ;  but  for  many 
years  it  has  been  in  a  decaying  condition,  and 
the  bor  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  included  in  the  pro^isionB  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act.     But,  decayed  as  it  is,  it  sent  2 
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mem9.  to  the  H.  of  C,  with  some  interraptiona, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  Reform 
Act,  hy  which  it  was  disfranchised.  Markets  on 
Saturday ;  fairs  f(»r  cattle  and  woollen  cloth,  Feb. 
26,  April  6,  Aug.  12,  and  Oct,  28. 

POCKLINGTON,  a  market  town,  par.,  and 
township  of  England,  £.  riding  co.  Yorx,  Wilton 
Beacon,  div.  of  wap.  Harthill,  on  a  small  trib.  of 
the  Derwent,  12^  m.  E.  by  S.  York.  Area  of  par., 
including  4  tov^Tinhips,  4,380  acres.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 2,071  in  1861.  It  is  a  good  county  town; 
and  the  market-place,  though  small,  is  conve- 
niently arranged.  The  church,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  a  laige  cruciform  structure,  with  a 
handsome  tower  at  its  W.  end,  and  a  chancel  con- 
taining S4ime  carved  stalls :  the  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  York.  A  free  grammar 
school  was  founded  here  in  152C,  and  endowed  with 
lands  that  now  yield  upwards  of  1,000^  a  3'ear: 
the  master  is  appointed  by  the  master  and  fellows 
of  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge.  A  national 
school  also  was  established  in  1819.  It  has  no 
manufactures,  but  a  considerable  trade  has  grown 
up,  chiefly  in  com,  flour,  timber,  coal,  and  general 
goocls,  since  the  completion  of  the  canal  from  E. 
Cottingwith  on  the  Derwent,  to  Street  Bridge, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Markets  on  Satur- 
day: fairs  for  horses,  March  7,  May  6,  Aug.  5, 
and  Noy.  8.  Great  show  of  horses,  Feb.  24  and 
Dec.  17. 

PODOLIA,  a  government  of  Rassia  in  Europe, 
chiefly  between  Uie  48th  and  50th  degs.  of  N.  lat, 
and  the  26th  and  81st  degs.  of  E.  long.;  having 
N.  Volhynia,  NE.  Kiev,  SE.  Khereon,  S W.  Bessa- 
rabia, and  NW.  Galicia.  Len^h,  NW.  to  SE., 
240  m.  Area,  15,200  so.  m.  Pop.  1,748,466  in 
1858,  principally  Poles,  bnt  includmg  some  Rus- 
sians, and  about  150,000  Jews.  The  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  flat,  but  a  low  branch  of  the 
Caqmthians  extends  through  it  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection. The  general  slope  is  towards  the  SE. 
Principal  rivers,  Bug  and  Dniestr,  which  last  forms 
the  S\V.  boundary.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
mild  enough  for  the  vine  and  mulberry  to  ffourish 
in  the  open  air.  Soil  stony,  but  in  general  ver^- 
fertile,  and  Podolia  formerly  ranked  among  the 
most  valuable  provs.  of  Poland,  as  it  now  does  of 
the  Russian  empire.  Com  is  produced  in  abun- 
dance ;  the  produce  exceeding  the  home  consump- 
tion by  one-third.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  beans, 
and  various  fruits  are  ^wn.  The  culture  of  the 
Tine,  though  on  the  increase,  is  not  of  any  im- 
portance; and  orchard  and  garden  husbandry  is 
conducted  in  a  negligent  manner.  Pastures  luxu- 
riant Cattle-rearing  is  an  important  business; 
and  man}'  head  of  cattle  are  sent  into  Germany, 
where  they  are  much  prized  for  their  beauty  and 
excellence.  The  sheep  yield  but  indifferent  wooL 
A  good  many  hogs  are  kept,  as  well  as  poultry  and 
bees.  The  forests  are  estimated  to  cover  991,442 
deeiatinetf  or  nearly  8  million  acres,  only  a  small 

}>roportion  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown.  Game 
s  scarce,  but  the  fisheries  are  highl}"  productive. 
Saltpetre,  lime,  and  alabaster  are  the  principal 
mineral  products.  Manufactures  are  quite  insig- 
nificant ;  except  distilleries,  there  are  only  a  few 
woollen  cloth,  leather,  potash,  and  saltpetre  fac- 
tories. The  trade,  which  consists  mostly  of  the 
export  of  grain  to  Odessa,  and  cattle  to*  Galicia 
and  Germany,  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
Podolia  is  divided  into  12  districts;  its  cap.  is 
Kaminietz.  It  is  one  of  the  10  governments  pri- 
vileged with  respect  to  its  judiciiQ  administration 
and  the  distillation  of  spirits ;  it  is  subordinate  to 
the  government  of  Kiev,  both  as  to  military  affairs 
and  public  Jnstmction.  Most  of  its  inhabe.  belong 
-to  the  Greek  Church. 
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P(xlo1ia  was  long  governed  by  its  own  princes; 
but,  in  1569,  it  was  united  to  Poland,  who  erected  it 
into  the  two  voivodes  of  Podolia  and  Biaczlaw. 
It  has  belonged  to  Russia  since  1793. 

POITIERS,  or  POICTIERS  (an.  £tmomiM,and 
afterwards  Pictam),  a  city  of  France,  d^  Vienne, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  on  the  Claim,  a  tributary 
of  the  Vienne,  68  m.  SSE.  Tours,  and  78  m.  NE. 
by  E.  La  Rochelle,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  La 
R'ochelle.  Pop.  30,563  in  1861.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls,  flanked  with  towers.  Few 
French  cities  occupy  a  greater  extent  of  ground, 
but  a  large  space  within  the  walls  consists  of  fields 
and  gardens.  The  streets  are  inconveniently  steep, 
ill-paved,  and  gloomy,  and  the  city  generally  is 
ill-Duilt,  its  houses  being  without  either  taste  or 
dignity.  It  has  but  one  good  square,  the  Plate 
Jmptnalej  in  which  was  formerly  a  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  PreWously  to  the  Revolution,  few  town.s  in 
France  had  so  many  churches;  and  though  much 
diminished,  many  of  them  still  exist;  but  there 
are  few  other  public  edifices  worth  notice.  The 
cathedral  is  a  laige,  though  rather  low  Gotliic 
edifice,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heniy  II.  of 
England.  The  church  of  Su  Radegonde  n  much 
more  ancient,  being  said  t«  owe  its  origin  to  the 
wife  of  Clotaire,  in  587.  The  ciypt  containing  her 
tomb,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  original 
edifice,  are  still  extant,  bnt  the  rest  of  the  building 
mostly  dates  from  the  11th  century.  The  church 
of  Notre  Dame  is  very  handsome,  and  teyenl  of 
the  other  churches  have  some  curious  tomba  and 
monuments.  The  hall  of  justice,  public  library, 
with  12,000  vols.,  bishop's  palace,  theatre,  cavaJry 
barracks,  and  baths,  are  the  other  most  conspicuous 
buildings.  Poitiers  is  the  seat  of  a  loyal  court,  of 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
university  academy,  faculty  of  law,  and  royal  col- 
Icj^e;  and  has  societies  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
sciences,  a  departmental  nuisenr  ground  and  bo- 
tanic garden.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose 
diocese  comprises  the  d^ps.  Vienne  and  Deux 
Sevres.  Its  manufactures  though  not  extensive, 
comprise  vexy  various  articles,  as  coarse  wwiUen 
cloths,  blanlieting,  hosiery,  cotton  netting,  lace, 
hats,  prepared  sheep-skins,  and  gooee-down.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
and  six  annual  fairs. 

Poitiers  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
GauL  The  vestiges  of  a  Roman  palace,  an  aque- 
duct^ and  an  amphitheatre,  are  still  visible.  l*he 
Saracens  were  totally  defeated  in  782  by  Charles 
Martel,  in  a  great  battle  between  this  city  9fid 
Tours.  But  Poitiers  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
signal  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  19th 
Sept.  1356,  6y  an  English  army,  commanded  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  over  a  vastly  superior 
French  force  commanded  by  king  John.  The 
French  army  was  wboUy  dispersed ;  and,  besides 
many  thousand  common  soldiers,  a  vast  number 
of  persons  of  distinction  were  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners, the  king  and  one  of  his  sons  being  among 
the  latter. 

POITOU,  the  name  of  an  extensive  prov.  of 
France,  previously  to  the  Revolution:  it  is  now 
distributed  among  the  departments  of  Vienne, 
beux  S^vre8,  and  Vend^ 

POLA,  in  antiquity,  a  splendid  city,  bat  now  a 
poor,  decayed  sea-port  town  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, gov.  Trieste,  on  the  W.  side,  and  near  the  8. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria ;  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay 'of  the  same  name.  Pop.  8.624  in  1857. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  walla  flanked  with 
towers  constructed  by  the  Venetians  in  the  15th 
century,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  castle,  a 
cathedral,  a  Greek  church,  and  8  conventa.  The 
haibour  is  one  of  the  bat  on  the  Adriatic.    The 
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entrance  to  it  is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  and 
within  it  expands  into  a  large  basin,  land-locked 
and  safe.  It  might  easily  be  rendered  an  excellent 
station  for  a  fleet  intended  to  command  the  Adri- 
atic. The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabs.  is  fishing. 
The  sand  used  in  the  Venetian  glass  works  is 
brought  from  its  environs. 

Fbla  owes  all  its  celebrity  to  its  ancient  ^great- 
ness, and  to  the  magnificent  remains  of  antiquity 
of  which  it  has  still  to  boast.  The  principal  of  these 
is  a  noble  amphitheatre,  standmg  outside  the 
town,  and  near  tne  bay.  This  splendid  monument 
is  in  a  veiy  perfect  state  of  preservation  and  is 
scarcely  exceeded  in  ma^iificence  by  that  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  while,  in  point  of  dimensions, 
it  is  in  a  very  small  decree  only  inferior  to  the 
amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipsis,  its  longest  diameter  being  436  ft.  6  in.,  its 
shortest  846  ft.  2  in.,  and  its  height,  in  the  most 
perfect  parts,  97  ft  It  is  estimated  to  have  been 
capable  of  accommodating  above  20,000  spectators. 
The  height  is  divided  into  8  sUvies,  and  the  whole 
circ  into  72  arches.  It  is  constructed  of  Istrian 
stone  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  which,  in 
appearance  and  duiabilitjr,  is  equal  to  the  purest 
marble.  Within  the  town  are  two  temples  which, 
when  perfect,  must  have  been  exactly  similar, 
and  worthy  the  best  period  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The  best  preserved  is  dedicated  to  Rome  and  Au- 
gustus Caesar.  There  is,  also,  an  arch  raised,  as 
the  inscription  announces,  by  a  Roman  lady,  in 
testimony  of  her  affection  for  her  husband.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  elegant  structure,  admired  for  its 
eimplicityjand  admirable  proportions.  Part  of  a 
Roman  gateway,  containing  three  arches,  was  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Stanhope  and  Allason,  in  1816. 
The  cathedral  has  apparently  been  built  on  the 
Bite  oi  an  ancient  temple.  These  ruins  sufficiently 
attest  the  former  magnitude  and  wealth  of  the 

filace.  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Mela  say  that  it  was 
bunded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis;  and  of  its 
great  antiquity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  became 
a  Roman  colony,  and  was  for  a  lengtiiened  period 
the  principal  town  of  Istria,  Miute-Brun  says 
that  It  was  destroyed  by  Coasar  for  its  devotion  to 
Pompey,  and  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  daughter  Julia.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  its  having  been  so  destroyed, 
or  of  its  restoration  in  the  way  now  mentioned, 
other  than  what  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  sometimes  called  Pietaa  Julia, 

POLAND  (LaL  Sarmatia;  PoL  Foisky  signify- 
ing  a  plain  countr}')*  the  name  of  a  formeny  in- 
dependent and  extensive  country  of  E.  Europe, 
comprising  the  territories  between  the  48th  and 
68th  degi,  K.  lat.,  and  the  15th  and  88d  degs.  K. 
long. ;  including  with  Poland  Proper,  Lithuania, 
Samogitia,  Courland,  the  Ukrain^  Podolia,  and 
other  provs.  now  belonging  to  Russia,  with  Galicia, 
belonging  to  Austria,  the  prov,  of  Posen,  and 
some  other  districts  in  Prussia.  The  kingdom  of 
Poland  ceased  to  be  an  independent  country  in 
the  year  1795,  after  the  *  third  partition.'  By 
this  act  of  the  three  monarchs  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  the  country  was  broken  up  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Sq.  Mitel  PepolMlofi 

ToPmssIa        .        .         62,000  3,500,000 

ToAuRtria        .        .         64,000  4,800,000 

To  Russia  .       .        168,000  6,700,000 

By  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  7, 
1807,  the  greater  part  of  the  territor}'  taken  by 
Prussia,  with  a  portion  of  the  country  acquired  by 
Austria,  was  formed  into  a  '  grand  duchy  of  War- 
saw,' under  the  king  of  Saxony.  This  arrange- 
ment was  again  upset  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
when  a  new  *  kingdom  of  Poland '  was  formed, 


and  the  whole  ancient  territory  of  the  Polish 
nation  redistributed  as  follows : — 


To  Pnmla 
To  Austria 
ToRnmia  .   '    . 

To  Kingdom  of  Poland 


84.  MllM 

29,000 

80,000 

178,000 

47,000 


Popttlatton 

1,800,000 

3,500,000 

6,900,000 

2,800,000 


The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  at 
the  census  of  1861,  amounted  to  4,840,466  persons. 

The  If  ale  Population  being,  acoonling  to 


these  Returns 
The  Female,  ditto 


3,340,216 
2.000.250 


Total 


4,840,466 


Of  the  pop.  about  3-4ths  consist  of  Poles,  1-lOth 
of  Jews,  and  the  remainder  principally  of  Russians, 
Germans,  and  Tartars. 

The  whole  country,  except  in  the  S.,  where  are 
some  scattered  offsets  frem  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, is  an  extended  plain,  with  a  general  slope 
towards  the  Baltic,  in  which  its  principal  rivers 
have  their  embouchure.  These  are  the  Vistula, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Wieprz,  Bug,  Narew, 
Pilitza,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Warta.  The  Vistula, 
after  bounding  the  kingdom  for  a  lengthened  dis- 
tance on  the  S.,  traverses  its  centre,  leaving  it 
near  Thorn.  The  Niemen,  Bohr,  and  Bug  bound 
nearly  all  the  £. ;  and  the  Prosna,  a  tributary  of 
the  Warta,  a  considerable  part  of  the  western 
frontier.    These  riven  are  all  more  or  less  uavi- 

fable.  There  are  innumerable  smaller  streams, 
'oland  being  an  extremely  well-watered  country ; 
and  in  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.  are  a  great  number  of 
lakes  and  many  very  extensive  marshes.  The 
surface,  though  flat,  is  abundantlv  diversified, 
presenting  alternately  fertile  com  lands,  savage 
steppes,  nch  pastures,  sandy  wastes,  dense  forests, 
and  drea^  swamps.  The  climate  is  rigorous: 
the  cold  of  winter  is  often  as  great  as  in  ^eden, 
in  a  lat  10  dega.  higher;  and,  in  1799,  the  ther- 
mometer descended  to  27^  below  zero  (R^um.). 
In  summer,  however,  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to 
120<>  (Fah.).  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
at  Warsaw  is  about  46^  Fah.  The  atmomhere  is 
humid,  rainy  and  cloudy  days  occupying  naif  the 
year.  Between  the  \i8tma  and  the  Prussian 
frontier  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  the  most  pro- 
ductive districts  beinf|[  in  tlie  govn.  of  Cracow  and 
Sandomir,  and  the  neig)ibourhood  of  Warsaw.  In 
the  NE.  are  also  some  very  fertile  tracts;  but 
there,  and  in  the  govs,  of  Plo^k  and  Lublin,  the 
surface  is  in  great  part  waste. 

'  The  traveller  in  Poland,'  savs  an  accurate  ob- 
server, Mr.  Burnett  (View  of  Poland,  p.  29),  some- 
times finds  himself  in  an  expanse  of  surface, 
almost  without  a  house,  a  tree,  or  any  single 
object  large  enough  to  attract  his  notice.  Soon, 
however,  are  descried  the  skirts  of  some  vast 
forest  fringing  the  distant  horizon ;  and,  on  enter- 
ing it,  we  pn^eed  for  8  or  10  miles,  more  or  less, 
winding  with  the  road,  through  lofty  pines,  (be, 
precluded  from  the  sight  of  all  objects  but  trees 
and  shrubs.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
we  meet  with  a  small  spot  of  ground  (for  example, 
of  10  or  20  acres)  cleared  and  cultivated ;  its  sides 
prettily  fenced  by  the  ^reen  surrounding  woods. 
Sometimes  a  smsll  lake  is  found  thus  situated,  its 
borders  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner;  and 
these,  generally  speaking,  are  the  prettiest  scenes 
which  Poland  furnishes.  These  forests,  in  some 
places,  are  15  and  even  20  m.  in  all  directions. 
Indeed,  if  we  exclude  morasses  and  the  level 
pasture  lands,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  of  the 
country,  speaking  generally,  is  cleared.  At  dis- 
tant inter\'als  are  found  plsins  of  some  extent,, 
affording  rich  pasturage.   The  best  are  those  con- 
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tiguona  to  the  Vistala,  some  of  which  are  period- 
icaUy  overflowed  bv  that  river.  Such  are  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw,  which  supply 
that  town  with  good  butchers*  meat.'  This  de- 
scription was  written  early  in  the  present  century; 
and,  though  a  considerable  proportion  of  forest 
land  has  been  cleared  in  the  inten-al,  it  is  still 
substantially  accurate.  Of  741,000  itloka  of  land 
comprised  in  the  kingdom,  255,000  wL  are  sup- 
posed to  be  arable;  205,000  in  forest;  171,000  in 
natural  pai^tures,  rivers,  and  marshes;  4C,000  in 
meadows ;  38,000  occupied  with  roads  and  build- 
ings, and  26,000  in  gardens.  Poland  has,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  been  the  gnuiarv  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  But  Volhynia,  rodolia,  and 
(ialicia,  formerly  included  in  the  Polish  dom., 
were  the  principal  corn-growing  provs.;  and  in 
the  existing  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sandomir  and  Cracow,  the  land,  ac- 
conling  to  Mr.  Jacob  (the  great  authority  on  this 
subject,  his  '  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Poland ' 
being  still  the  best  book),  is  so  poor  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  yield  a  medium  crop  of  wheat 
more  tKan  once  in  9  years.  The  stiil  is  mostly 
thin,  sandy,  or  sandy  loam,  resting  chiefly  on  a 
bed  of  granite,  through  which  the  heavy  rains 
gradually  percolate.  S.  of  the  Pilitza,  however, 
the  appearance  of  the  land  and  the  face  of  tlie 
country  improve;  and,  as  we  proceed  southward 
to  the  Vistula,  the  surface  becomes  more  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  stronger  and  more  tenacious. 
In  this  quarter  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  clayey 
loam,  requiring  three  or  four  horses  to  plough  it, 
and  yielding,  when  tolerably  well  managed,  ex- 
cellent crops  of  wheat  and  oats.  Where,  in  this 
district,  any  thing  like  a  system  of  rotation  is 
adopted,  the  crops  are  very  heavy. 

Some  of  the  estates  belonging'to  the  nobility  of 
the  highest  rank  are  of  enormous  extent;  and, 
not  long  since,  those  of  Prince  Czartoryski  and 
Count  Zamoyski,  taken  together,  occupied  a  space 
nearly  equal  to  half  the  extent  of  England.  In 
the  times  of  the  republic,  the  former  contributed 
20,000,  and  the  Utter  10,000  men  to  the  army. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  practice  of  dividing  the 
land  equally  among  the  children,  unless  a  majorat 
be  established  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  much  of  it  is  possessed  in 
smaller  allotments.  These,  however,  we  should 
still  call  lai^ge,  for  they  mostly  vary  from  5,000 
or  6,000  up  to  30,000  or  40,000  acres  each.  The 
rent  and  price  of  land  is  generally  low;  depending 
much  more  on  the  number  of  peasants  than  the 
extent  of  the  farm.  The  crown-lands,  comprising 
l-3d  part  of  the  whole  surface,  or  about  10  million 
acres,  include  perhaps  2  million  acres  of  wood,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  arable  land  leased  to 
tenanta,  who,  in  conseouence,  acquire  right  to  the 
services  that  may  be  legally  demanded  from  the 
peasantry,  llie  tenants  of  the  crown  are  exempted, 
as  well  as  their  peasants,  from  some  taxes,  to 
which  the  other  occupiers  of  land  are  subject, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  crown  estates  are  better 
stocked  with  peasants.  Lands  belonging  to  pri- 
vate individuals  are  rarely,  indeed,  ever  let,  except 
for  services  to  be  performed  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  same  estate;  and  the  value  of  the  land  is 
determined  not  by  the  amount  of  the  money  rent 
it  will  bring,  but  by  the  amount  of  subsistence  it 
affords,  or  the  number  of  individuals  it  will  main- 
tain in  an  average  state  of  comfort,  according  to 
the  customs  and  nabits  of  the  society.  Formerly 
the  whole  lands  of  the  republic  were  the  property 
of  the  nobility  or  gentry,  and  could  not  be  held 
by  any  one  else,  llie  possession  of  land  was,  in 
fact,  of  itself  a  proof  or  nobility ;  and  the  owner 
of  an  estate  of  8  acres  in  extent  voted  in  the 


elections  of  nuncios,  and,  in  respect  of  political 
rights  and  privileges,  was  on  a  level  with  the 
richest  nobleman  in  the  country.  But  this  state 
of  things  is  now  wholly  changed.  Landed  pro- 
perty is  no  longer  the  appanage  of  a  particular 
class,  but  may  be  indifferently  held  by  noUea, 
burghers,  and  peasants. 

Ihe  most  numerous  class  of  cultiyators  are 
peasants,  who  are  a  species  of  quasi  proprietors  of 
the  lands  they  occupy,  holding  them  under  con- 
dition of  working  a  stipulated  number  of  days  in 
each  week  on  their  lord's  demesne,  and  paying 
him,  in  addition,  specified  quanrities  of  ponltr}*, 
eggs,  and  yam.  The  extent  of  their  holdings 
varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  of  pay- 
ments in  kind  to  be  made.  On  a  large  propeity 
examined  by  Mr.  Jacob,  the  peasants  had  each 
about  48  acres  of  land,  for  which  they  were  bound 
to  work  two  days  a  week  with  a  pair  of  oxea.  If 
their  further  labour  was  required,  they  were  paid 
at  the  rate  of  8dl  a  day  for  two  days  more,  and,  if 
beyond  that  number,  they  received  6dL  a  day.  On 
another  property,  the  peasants  had  about  36  acre^, 
for  which  they  wor^d  2  days  a  week  with  i 
oxen;  when  called  upon  for  extra  labour,  they 
were  paid  Gd,  a  day  for  themselves  and  their  oxen 
for  the  next  2  days,  or,  without  the  oxen,  3dL 

Under  the  republic,  the  Polish  peuants  were 
slaves,  and  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters. 
Down  to  1768,  a  lord  who  had  tailed  his  slave  was 
merely  amerced  in  a  small  fine ;  and  though  in 
that  year  the  offence  was  made  capital,  such  an 
accumulation  of  evidence  was  required  to  prove 
the  fact,  that  the  enactment  was  rendered  quite 
nugatory.  It  was  customary  to  make  the  smves 
work  five  days  a  week  on  the  estates  of  their  lords ; 
the  latter  also  might  seise  on  whatever  wealth  the 
slaves  had  accumulated,  might  inflict  on  them  cor- 
poral punishment,  and  might  sell  them  as  if  they 
nad  been  so  many  head  of  cattle.  The  boastetl 
freedom  of  Poland  was,  in  truth  and  reality,  merely 
the  licence  of  the  gentry  to  trample  under  foot  the 
mass  of  the  i)eople,  to  browbeat  their  sovereign, 
and  sell  their  votes.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the 
nobility  to  state  that  some  amongst  them,  as  the 
Zamoyskis,  the  Czartoryskis,  and  othen,  perceived 
the  mLserable  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  were  most  anxious  for  the  improvement 
of  the  peasantry  on  their. estates,  of  whom  they 
emancipated  c(»nsiderable  numbera.  Generally, 
however,  the  Polish  gentry  were  not  inclined  to 
establish  or  give  efficacy  to  any  regulations  in 
favour  of  the  peasantry,  whom  they  scarcely  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  same  race  of  beings  as 
themselves,  or  as  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of 
humanly.  The  Polish  peasantry,  at  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  republic,  were  in  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation,  being  at  once  ignorant,  indolent, 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  poor,  and  improvident  in 
the  extreme. 

The  servitude  of  the  peasants  was  modified  by 
the  constitution  of  1791,  and  it  was  wholly  abi- 
lished  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  existing  kingdom,  in  1807,  the 
labour  and  services  due  by  tne  peasants  to  their 
lords  having  been  since  regulated  and  defined  by 
law.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry, 
the  influence  of  this  great  and  salutary  change 
was  for  a  lengthened  period  less  considoiable  than 
might  have  wen  supposed.  Owing  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  old  nabits,  but  few  peasants  im- 
prove the  land,  their  conduct  being  most  frequently 
marked  by  carelessness  and  a  want  of  furecasL 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  caw: 
there  have  t)een  many  instances  of  accumulati(«; 
,  indeed,  several  of  the  peasants  have  become  great 
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proprietors,  while  othen  have  hired  laige  quanti- 
ties of  land.  But  it  will  require  the  lapse  of  a 
lengthened  series  of  years  before  any  very  general 
change  be  made  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
biUk  of  the  people. 

Speaking  generally,  the  houses  of  the  Polish 
peasantry  are  miseraSle  hovels.   They  are  all  built 
of  wood ;  even  those  of  the  better  class  have  merely 
the  ground-floor.     On  the  exterior  they  are,  in 
every  point  of  view,  humble,  very  often  mean  in 
appearance :  the  interior  is  occasionally  somewhat 
better.    There  are  usually  2  or  3  ordinary  rooms, 
whitewashed,  though  onlyone  serves,  for  the  most 
part,  as  a  sitting-room.    Yhe  floors  are  sometimes 
of  earth  only,  but  more  frequently  planked.    A 
bed  stands  almost  always  in  every  room.    The 
villages,  which  are  of  the  most  wretched  descrip- 
tion, are  thinlv  scattered,  rather  along  the  skirts 
than  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  and  sometimes  in 
vast  bare  heaths,  where  no  other  object  is  to  be 
seen.     They  consist  of  from  10  to  50  miserable 
huts,  rudely  constructed  of  timber,  and  covered 
over  with  straw,  turf,  or  shingles;  and  afford  so 
imperfect  a  shelter,  that  the  mhabs.  are  glad  to 
stop  up  the  chimneys  in  winter,  and  to  be  half 
smothered  with  smoke,  rather  than  die  of  cold. 
Each  of  these  huts  consists  generally  of  only  one 
apartment,  with  a  stove,  round  which  the  inhabs. 
and  their  cattle  crowd  together.    Bad  as  these  vil- 
lages are,  they  stand  far  apart,  and  travellers  may 
often  go  10  m.,  even  in  the  clear  part  of  the 
country,  without  seeing  one,  or  indeed  beholding 
any  human  habitation.    The  common  diet  of  the 
peasantry  is  cabbage :  potatoes  sometimes,  but  not 
generally;  pease,  black  bread,  and  soup,  or  rather 
gruel,  without  the  addition  of  butter  or  meat. 
Their  chief  beverage  is  the  cheap  whiskey  of  the 
countXT,  which  they  drink  in  quantities  that  would 
astonish  the  best  customers  of  the  gin-palaces  of 
England.    Their  houses  generally  have  little  that 
merits  the  name  of  furniture,  and  their  clothing  is 
at  once  coarse  and  disgustingly  filthy.    The  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourers  depends  much 
on  the  character  of  their  lords,  and  upon  the  more 
or  less  embarrassed  state  of  the  property  on  which 
they  may  be  settled.    On  the  estates  of  opulent 
and  enlightened  landlords,  it  is  wholly  different 
from  what  it  b  on  the  estates  of  those  of  an  oppo- 
site description,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  de- 
cidedly comfortable. 

The  common  course  of  crops  is  the  old  system 
of  a  whole  year's  fallow,  followed  by  winter  com, 
and  that  by  summer  com.  and  then  a  fallow  again, 
so  that  l-3rd  part  of  the  land  bears  nothing.  The 
winter  crop,  in  the  N.  of  Poland,  consists  of  wheat 
and  rye,  tne  latter  being  to  the  former  nearly  as 

9  to  ]*,  the  little  manure  that  is  preserved  being 
laid  out  on  the  wheat  land.  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  wheat  bears  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  rye,  amounting,  on  the  more  tenacious  soils, 
to  l-5th,  and  in  some  cases  to  l-4th  part,  or  up- 
wards. On  a  well-managed  farm  in  the  prov.  of 
Lublin,  the  quantities  of  seed  and  produce  are  said 
bv  Mr.  Jacob  to  have  been  as  follows :  Potatoes, 
about  20  bushels  to  the  acre  planted,  and  about 
200  bush,  raised ;  wheat,  2  bush,  sown,  and  from 
16  to  20  reaped;  r}'e,  2  bush,  sown,  and  from  12 
to  15  reaped;  buck- wheat,  3  bush,  sown,  and  from 

10  to  15  reaped.  The  barley  and  oats  scarcely 
yield  four  times  the  seed.  Manure  is  applied  after 
potatoes  for  the  wheat,  the  former  having  the 
Denefit  of  fallowing.  This  farm  was  one  of  the 
few  in  which  all  the  labour,  except  tliat  of  the 
oxen  and  their  drivers,  was  paid  for  in  money,  and 
not  in  produce.  The  common  plan  of  thrashing 
is  to  give  the  thrasher  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
com,  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from 


the  14th  to  the  18th  bushel.  In  the  generality  of 
farms,  the  increase  is  considerably  less  than  the 
above ;  the  average  produce  of  wheat  being  esti- 
mated at  not  more  than  14  or  15  bushels;  rye,  10 
or  12 ;  barley,  14  or  16 ;  and  oats  and  buck-wheat, 
from  8  to  12  the  acre;  or  at  not  more  than  half 
the  average  produce  of  similar  crops  in  England. 
In  the  S.  parts  of  Sandomir  and  Cracow  the  cto^ 
are  more  than  usually  heavy ;  but  the^  are  cele- 
brated more  for  the  excellent  Quality  of"^ their  com 
than  fov  its  greater  produce,  in  Sandomir,  a  nar- 
row district  about  60  m.  in  length,  extending  along 
the  Vistula,  produces  the  heavy  and  fine  grain 
known  in  London  as  Dantzic  white  wheat,  but 
the  average  growth  is  rarely  beyond  20  bushehi 
an  acre. 

The  stock  of  cattle  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  land  and  the  number  of  the  inhabs.  The 
Polish  horses,  formerly  held  in  high  estimation, 
have  much  degenerated,  and  a  good  breed  is  to  be 
met  with  only  in  a  few  studs.  A  mirerable  race 
of  colts  is  emploved  to  transport  merchandise,  and 
field  labour  is  almost  wholly  performed  by  oxen 
or  cows.  The  latter  are  small,  and  generally  kept 
in  bad  condition,  both  as  to  food  and  cleanliness. 
They  are  mostly  stall-fed,  but,  from  negligence, 
yield  verv  little  butter,  and  no  good  cheese.  The 
common  breed  of  the  country  may  be  worth  from 
27«.  to  30s.  a  head ;  but  considerable  numbers  of 
a  superior  breed  are  annuallv  imported  from  the 
Ukraine,  which  may  be  worth  3/.,  or  upwards,  a 
head.  Previouslv  to  the  late  revolution,  the  total 
number  of  sheep  in  Poland  was  roughly  estimated 
at  about  8  millions ;  but  though  the  country  be 
extremely  well  adapted  for  sheep  breeding,  the 
Polish  breeds  were  greatly  inferior  to  thoeto  of 
Saxony,  and  there  were  very  few  flocks  of  fine- 
woolled  sheep.  Latterly,  however,  the  Pol'ish  wool 
has  improved  very  much  in  point  of  quality ;  and 
is  now  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  markets  of 
Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Breslau,  where  it  sometimes 
brings  a  very  high  price.  Hogs,  though  not  very 
numerous,  are  of  a  good  breed,  originally  from 
Hungary. 

The  l)urden8  laid  directly  on  the  land  are  not 
very  heavy.  Tithes  are  moderate,  and  principally 
compounded  for  at  fixed  rates.  A  small  sum  is 
levied  in  each  district  for  the  repair  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  local  purposes ;  but  that  and 
the  land-tax  do  not  exceed  25  per  cenU  on  the 
presumed  annual  value  of  the  land,  which  is 
usually  far  below  its  real  value.  The  other  taxes 
fall  equally  on  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. That  on  beer  is  let  to  farm  by  the  go- 
vernment to  the  breweiB.  Heavy  duti^  are  laid 
on  foreign  commodities,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  and 
wine.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  cannot, 
however,  afford  to  purchase  such  luxuries,  but 
content  themselves  with  honey,  dried  chicory, 
and  whiskey.  The  forests  are  highly  important, 
and  in  the  govs,  of  Augustow  and  Plock  they 
cover  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  surface; 
though  in  some  of  the  other  govs,  they  have 
been  much  neglected,  and  wantonly  cut  down, 
especially  in  the  gov.  of  Cracow,  where,  however, 
the  place  of  wood- fuel  is  supplied  by  coal.  Sootch 
pine,  black  fir,  alder,  aspen,  oak,  becx;h,  ash,  maple, 
linden,  and  elm  are  the  principal  forest  trees,  and 
the  Polish  oak  and  fir  timber  are  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  America.  Most  of  the  larger 
forests  belong  to  the  crown,  and  are  felled  in 
portions  annuallv,  so  as  to  cut  them  every  fifty 
years.    (Jacob's  Report  on  the  Agric  of  Poland.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  specified  the 
bison  (Pol.  Zubr)f  found  in  the  vast  forests  of  the 
prov.  of  Plock,  traversed  by  the  Narew.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  L  prohibited  the  chase  of 
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the  biflon,  of  wbicli,  peifasps,  the  only  icmiUDit  in 
Europe  in  now  to  be  found  in  Flock  and  tbe  ad- 
joining Kojisian  pror.  of  Bialystock.  The  other 
wild  animals  include  the  elk^roebock,  wild  boar, 
badgers,  foxes,  and  hazes,  the  akina  of  which  last 
form  articles  of  export. 

Mmerah  are  more  nnmerons  and  raloable  than 
mi|;ht  have  be«i  expected  in  so  flat  a  country. 
h*^  iron  is  found  almost  everywhere,  but  t£ie 
princifjal  mining  districts  are  in  the  S.,  in  the 
govs,  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir.  Coal  is  raised  in 
considerable  quantities  at  Bendzine,  Keden,  and 
2(iemcy.  Zinc,  which  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities,  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cracow; 
lead  at  01hu9x;  and  copper  at  Ki'eloe.  Iron  of 
excellent  quality  is  also  mined  in  Sandomir. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  woollen  and  other 
stuffs  is  universal  throughout  Poland,  almost  every 
agricultural  family  having  a  loom  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  coarse  cloths  required  for  their  con- 
sumption.   In  1829,  the  woollen  cloth  made  in 
the  country  was  estimated  at  7,000,000  Polish 
ells,  worth  upwards  of  70  millions  fl.,  about  a 
tenth  part  of  which  was  sent  iuto  Russia.    During 
the  disturbed  period  which  foUowed,  the  produc- 
tion of  Polish  woollens  sank  to  one-third  of  what 
it  had  previously  been,  but  it  has  lately  revived 
in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  Polish  cloths 
into  Russia,  duty  free,  where  they  are  in  exten- 
sive demand  for  the  clothing  of  the  troops,  and 
other  purposes.    They  are,  also,  sent  in  consi- 
derable quantities  to  Kiachta,  on  the  borden  of 
Chinese  Tartaiy.     The  textile  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom  are  confined  to  certain  districts  of 
the  provinces  of  Warsaw  and  Kalisz,  and  princi- 
pally to  the  towns  of  Loda,  Tomazow,  Zgierz,  and 
Ozo'rkow,  where  the  population  consists  chiefly  of 
Germans.    The  cloths  and  other  woollen  manu- 
factures produced  in  the  kingdom  are  of  an  in- 
ferior quidity,  and  the  greater  portion  is  employed 
in  the  kingdom  itself,  the  remainder  findmg  its 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  Russian  empire.    In 
the  year  1860  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactories  is  stated 
to  have  been  86,677,  whilst  the  value  of  the 
articles  produced  is  given  at  13,731,834  roubles. 
L^ither  is  the  mannfacture  next  in  importance ; 
and  then  follow  paper,  bleached  wax  and.  wax 
candles,  alum  and  other  chemical  products,  glass, 
printing  types,  jewellery,  and  carriages.    Gene- 
rally, however,  these  articles  are  produced  on  a 
very  small  scale ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  liUxMir,  they  are  mostly,  from  the  want  of 
skill  on  Uie  part  of  the  workmen,  at  once  high- 
priced  and  inferior.    Poland,  in  fact,  is  an  agri- 
cultural country;  and,  except  a  few  of  the  more 
bulky  and  coarser  articles,  it  would,  were  the 
citizens  permitted  to  resort  to  the  cheapest  mar- 
kets, derive  almost  all  its  manuftctures  and  arti- 
cles of  luxury  from  other  countries,  in  exchange 
for  com,  wool,  timber,  tallow,  flax,  spirits,  and 
such  like  articles.    Spirits  are  distilled  in  evei^ 
Tillage  from  rye  and  potatoes,  but  their  sale  is 
still,  as  formerly,  a  manorial  right,  each  lord  of 
a  manor  havii^'the  exclusive  sale  of  spirits  within 
his  domain.    There  are  breweries  in  Warsaw,  and 
in  some  other  large  towns;  and  mead,  and  drinks 
made  from  raspwrries,  cherries,  &c.,  principally 
in  the  S.  provs.,  are  fiivourite  beverages  of  the 
people.     Of  late  years  several  beet^root  sugar 
factories  have  been' established. 

The  trade  of  Poland  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
bands  of  the  Jews.  The  internal  commerce  is 
carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  fairs,  at  which, 
also,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreipi  trade  is 
conducted.  The  latter  is  principally  with  Russia, 
Fniflsia,  Austria,  and  Germany.    The  sabyoined 


table  gives  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Poland 
(after  the  Official  Report  of  Cokmd  Staonton, 
British  consul  general),  in  eadb  of  the  jrean  IbCi 
and  1863:-- 
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1S69          1 
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Homs    ... 

19,238 

Homed  Cattle 

6,531 

1 

Swine,  Bbeep,  &C.  . 

€.766 

I 

—          1 

Wheat    . 

M0.204 

12,382 

Rye 

665,099 

14.926 

Other  Orafna. 

31,690 

— 

OilSeeda 

iJ79 

2.658 

Wool      . 

1       9»M» 

203.o;» 

HofBehair 

3,047 

460 

Cow  Hair 

570 

— 

BrisUes  . 

8,98J 

1,939 

Bags 

294 

318 

Spirits    . 

»,979 

— 

Tallow    . 

103 

s,6n 

Flax 

4,890 

744 

Hemp     ■ 

7,601 

2,266 

Hardware 

23.185 

— 

Zinc 

23,614 

— 

Pig  Iron 

2,788 

— 

Fan 

44«59l 

— 

811k,  Baw 

62,661 

— 

Turpentine    . 

52,400 

36,964 

Timher  . 

301,412 

— 

Firewood 

6,601 

— . 

Flanks    .       , 

24,361 

— 

Staves    . 

5,786 

— 

IfflsnellaneoUB 

224,230 

24.443 

Total 

•       ■ 

2,882,230 

302,823 

The  immense  diminution  of  the  exports  in  1863 
was  caused  by  the  great  insurrection  of  the  latter 
year,  which  partly  destroyed  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

The  principal  imports  sre  mannfsctnred  articles 
and  colonial  goods.  In  1862,  the  total  valne  of 
the  imports  into  Poland  was  3,7I3,I89iL;  but  it 
sank  to  751,06U  in  1863.  (Bepoit  of  Colonel 
Staunton.) 

The  establishment  of  a  great  line  of  railway, 
connecting  Warsaw  with  St.  Petersboig,  Berlin, 
and  Yienna,  has  done  much  to  ruse  the  trade  of 
Poland  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  dntricts 
not  served  by  railways  goods  are  conveyed  in 
summer  by  heavy  waggons,  and  in  winter  by 
sledges;  but  the  roads  are  generally  bad,  anil 
during  the  Iste  insurrection  were  much  cut  up; 
latterly,  however,  government  has  been  exerting 
itself  for  their  improvement.  Steam  navigation 
is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  merchandise  is  forwarded 
down  the  rivers  by  flat>bottomed  boats  to  the 
Prusrian  ports.  There  is  a  great  commercial  road 
from  tbe  SW.  angle  of  Poland  to  the  Baltic ;  and 
the  canal  of  Angnstow,  connecting  the  Narew  and 
Vistula  with  the  Niemen,  is  continued  to  the  Baltic 
by  the  Windan  canaL  The  canal  of  Angnstow  is 
96  m.  in  length,  from  5  to  6  ft.  in  depth,  and  cf 
snfllcient  breadth  for  two  large  boats  to  pass  eadi 
other  with  ease.  It  has  17  locks,  and  several  con- 
venient  basins  in  different  parts  of  its  coone.  It 
was  wholly  completed  between  181(1  and  1829,  and 
is  now  the  means  of  an  active  traffic. 

Accounts  in  Poland  are  kept  in  dots,  proscftm, 
and  florins:  the  florin » about  9dl,  is  divided  into 
80  p.  The  Polish  lb.  is  about  equal  to  14  os. 
avoird. :  the  ship  ponnds416  lbs. 

Government. — Previously  to  1881,  Poland  had 
its  two  legislative  chambers,  those  of  the  deputies 
and  the  senate ;  but  since  the  unhappy  attempt  at  a 
revolution  that  then  broke  outy  and  the  still  more 
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fatal  events  of  1Q63-64,  Poland  is  ^vemed  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  portions  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  council  of  administration  for  the 
kingdom  consists  of  3  directors-general  (of  the  in- 
terior, justice,  and  finance),  a  comptroUer-general, 
and  other  persons  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 
The  reports  of  this  council  are  submitted  to  the 
emperor  by  a  secretary  of  state  for  Poland  residing 
in  retersburg.  There  is  also  in  that  capital  a  de- 
partment for  Polish  affairs,  established  smce  1832, 
to  which  the  government  of  Poland  is  confided. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
and  the  proposed  laws  for  this  kingdom  are  sub- 
mitted for  his  sanction  by  the  Russian  council  of 
state.  The  local  administration  is  exerci^d  by 
civil  governors,  with  the  same  powers  as  those 
established  in  the  different  govs,  of  Russia. 

The  civil  and  commercial  codes  at  present  in 
force  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  in  France : 
the  criminal  code  is  modelled  on  that  of  Prussia 
and  Austria.  Personal  and  religious  liberty  are 
nominally  guaranteed ;  and  those  who  do  not  in- 
terfere with  politics  are  as  secure  in  Poland  as 
anywhere  else.  But  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  this 
security  must  have  a  care  not  to  find  any  fault 
with  any  action  of  the  government.  The  press  is 
under  the  control  of  censors,  who  are  stricter  here 
than  even  in  Russia.  Justices  of  the  peace  decide 
in  civil  causes  up  to  the  amount  of  500  florins ; 
above  which  the  latter  come  before  the  tribunals 
of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  caps,  of  the  several 
governments.  At  Warsaw,  besides  a  court  of  ap- 
peal, there  is  a  supreme  court  of  cassation,  and 
commercial  tribunals  are  established  in  all  the 
principal  towns.  Criminal  causes  are  tried  in  se- 
parate tribunals,  of  which  there  are  4  in  the  king- 
dom. Political  offences  come  under  the  co^isance 
of  a  council  of  war,  or  a  conmiission  specially  ap- 
pointed. 

Religion, — ^Until  lately,  upwards  of  three-fourths 
of  the  Poles  belonged  to  the  Rom.  Cath.,  or  the 
United  Greek  Church,  the  Greco-Russian  com- 
municants being  but  few  in  number.  But  of  late 
the  Russian  government  has,  by  every  means, 
been  endeavouring  to  shake  the  spiritual  depend- 
ence on  the  court  of  Rome,  not  only  of  the  Poles, 
but  of  tbe  United  Greeks  throughout  the  empire ; 
and  its  measures,  in  this  respect,  appear  to  nave 
been  attended  with  much  success.  Until  1832, 
the  Greco-Russians  had  no  prelate  in  Poland ;  but 
at  that  period  an  archimandrite  was  appointed, 
who  resides  at  Warsaw.  The  bishop  of  the 
United  Greek  Church  resides  at  Heline,  in  Lublin. 
The  Rom.  Catholics  have  an  archbishop  and 
eight  bishops,  nominated  by  the  Pope  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  There 
are  a  number  of  convents  possessing  territorial 
revenues ;  but  the  secular  clergy  receive  a  regular 
stipend  from  the  government,  the  landed  pos- 
sessions formerly  Mlonging  to  them  being  now 
public  property.  The  parish  priests,  however,  re- 
ceive tithes,  the  amount  of  which  is  sometimes 
very  considerable.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
amounting  together  to  about  220,000  persons,  are 
principally  Germans.  There  are  a  few  Men- 
nonites  and  Moravians,  and  some  Mohamme- 
dans. 

PuUie  Inatrudion, — ^Previously  to  1830,  edu- 
cation was  scarcely  diffused  at  all,  except  among 
the  nobUity  and  upper  classes  residing  in  the 
towns,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving 
instruction  at  that  period  is  said  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 16,000,  or  about  1  in  260  of  the  pop. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the 
schools  were  shut  for  several  months,  and  when  re- 
opened, were  oiganised  upon  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  Russia.    Private  schools  are  suoject  to. 


the  same  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment as  public  schools.  In  1838  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  Russian  government,  directing  that 
there  shall  be  a  teacher  of  the  Russian  language 
in  every  primary  school;  and  that  all  children 
attending  such  schools  shall  be  obliged  to  learn 
the  Russian  language :  it  was  also,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  that  no  individual  should  be  em- 
ployed as  a  tutor  unless  he  possessed  a  tejttimonial 
signed  by  the  proper  authorities,  certifying  his 
ability  to  give,  instruction  in  the  RusHian  lan- 
guage; and  that  no  person  unacquainted  with 
Russian  should  be  promoted  to  any  civil  or  mili- 
tar\'  employment. 

l^be  Polish  army,  which  form^ly  amounted,  in 
time  of  peace  to  35,000  men,  has,  since  1863,  been 
completely  amalgamated  with  that  of  Russia. 

The  Poles  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  people, 
being  well  formed,  strong,  and  active.  In  their 
general  appearance  they  are  said  to  resemble  the 
Western  Asiatics  rather  than  the  Europeans,  and 
are,  most  probably,  of  Tartar  origin.  1  he  gentry 
are  haughty  and  brave,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
frank  and  generous.  Tlie  peasantry,  however, 
bowed  down  by  continual  oppression,  are  cringing 
and  servile,  their  whole  behaviour  evincing  the 
state  of  abject  servility  from  which  they  are  now 
bein^  emancipated.  The  nobility  are  very  nume- 
rous m  Poland,  amounting  at  present  to  not  less 
than  283,420  individuals.  According  to  the  old 
laws  of  the  republic,  the  nobles  were  terrigena ; 
eveiT  person  who  possessed  a  freehold  estate,  how 
small  soever,  or  wno  could  prove  his  descent  from 
ancestors  formerly  possessed  of  such  an  estate,  and 
who  had  not  lowered  his  position  by  engaging  in 
any  sort  of  manufacture  or  commerce,  was  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  the  terms  being  in  Poland 
synonymous.  The  gentry  were  all  held  to  be 
equal  to  each  other,  the  titldi  of  prince  and  count, 
which  some  of  them  enjoyed,  not  being  supposed 
to  add  anything  to  their  real  dignity.  Under  the 
republic  the  nobility  were  everything,  and  tho 
rest  of  the  people  nothing.  The  former  were  the 
absolute  lords  of  their  estates,  and  of  the  boors 
by  whom  they  wore  occupied.  They  enjoyed  the 
royal  privilege  of  maintaining  troops  and  con- 
structing fortresses ;  and  they  only  could  elect  the 
sovereigns.  No  noble  could  be  arrested  without 
previous  conviction,  except  in  cases  of  high-trea- 
son, murder,  or  robbery  on  the  highway,  and 
then  only  provided  he  were  taken  in  the  fact. 
His  house  was  a  secure  asylum  to  all  to  whom  he 
chose  to  extend  his  protection,  whatever  micht  be 
their  crimes.  Even  his  vassals  could  not  oe  ar- 
rested, nor  their  effects  seized;  they  were  ex- 
empt^ from  all  payment  of  tolls  and  other  direct 
duues ;  and  though  the  king  might  bestow  titles, 
he  had  no  power  to  create  a  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man, that  being  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
diet.  However,  this  state  of  things  has  been 
wholly  changed.  Under  the  government  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  privileges  of  the  nobles 
have  been  suppressed ;  they  can  no  longer  trample 
on  their  inferiors,  nor  commit  offences  without 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law ;  and  a  poor  gentleman  no  longer  ooiuuden  it 
a  degradation  to  engage  in  some  department  of 
industry. 

Though  modernised  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  richer  Polish  nobles  continue  to  live  in  Urge 
castles,  in  a  state  of  rude  hospitality,  entertaining 
great  numbeis  of  their  dependents  and  such  stran- 

frers  as  may  happen  to  visit  them.     At  these 
easts  the  practice  of  sitting  below  the  salt  is  still 
kept  up,  the  best  dishes  and  the  best  wines  being 
appropriated  by  the  elite  of  the  guests. 
Jews  are  mon  nomeroiu  in  Poland  than  in 
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•z"  JL  :x.*  4  'i*',»<  ^-z'. -*;••*  j**-^--*',  <.  '/  'i^  *-^^- 

tu^.u-4  iif^vjn:   wl'i^'*:  vwA.»cr  co   lazvis  icA 

aj*'l  '-any  'A  »J1  j^-'-^/.i^rj  'J*-*!:'.^'*.  IT*  **:  Ir.  :.***• 
t/.wcj(  ai*  U¥t»f^,y  aJJ  *>-r/»-»»<»-»,  a..  J  tl»*7  ELaj  J^ 
fca,-!  t//  «^//i'^*  all  t.V  r/-  *•!  V^tiizsy*',  '>j«lir*— ■*♦. 
Jr^*  !.'.*» it. »-..»tAr.';.T.;^  all  !X  -».  Lt**-  jr**/jn*7  of 'f^ 
\*t'^  >..**:%  a/«j  «irxlr*rr*^.y  j.«<c  Tl:.*-r  i^^*!!.  al««rA 
X*t\^/ux  ti  ^nf.r  fc'A**- '/  d  .-..i^a'v^.  tJjiri  aur  '4?  *t 
rla^i.  Kv*Ti  tb*  rv  J>T  ifli-.L  :-^K  t!>*t*4^  tJ  »-y 
«^A-uj;T  U»<t  >.^^  U/uo*^  m  the  U/WT*.  a^'^^ar  t/> 
ear«i  fiul^  f'>r  ci***.!]/.***  or  *>«mf'jrt:  awl  ih*: 
\ftm*r  m'Ut*  VtYt:  in  a  *>taur  of  filth  ai/l  <iiaci>miurt 
Uxat  w«^.#J  Ja  ir.t/>>rai/>  anr  wbtf^re  *•!*«. 

'I'infT*'  ar*r  in  foiaiA  rnanr  in*-taz)ccs  of  ]tms!*^ 
ritv.  a/t'l,  on  tiMb  wly^*-^  the  oountrr  may  be  Bai/1 
to  Ta  (i^a^jthv;  ^Mit  tli«;  p^/f/U;  ar^  iK^twiilu^tajvl- 
in^,  «9>{«»-/.'LaI)y  Jiabk  Ui  tfylKttxutiti  AMtMMiK,  aocfa 
•a  t4un\\-\0tx  Miui  fevtn,  wbi/^h  frcrjuentiy  make 
Kr«-«t  bavoc  Aro'/nf^  the  dw^ajm  peculiar,  or 
fMrariy  do,  to  I'olaxM  an/J  IJibuania.  tbe  plica 
pfjLmica  u  ttie  m<ml  remarkal/i<!.  Ibu  iaatliacaae 
of  l\ut  \uitui,  irbi'-fa  tenntnau*  by  affeciin^  tbe 
liair.  wbich  it  4iUu«,  «i/fi<frits  and  c^aa  inti>  tftu: 
tutduflittiniip\iMk/U:  msm.  Tbis  fii<^^uj<in^  malady 
»(«ar«ii  nt-itiier  a^^e  iwif  iwx*  i^entr)-  iv«  pf^>utnu, 
lii//U4<h  ii  be  ro<^re  fnsrfUf^t  «m<>n{;  tlie  latter  than 
tb«  funner.  VariooB  tbeories  bave  been  filmed  to 
•ficf^nt  £r^  ita  orifpji :  moat  protjably  it  i«  occa- 
»ion<2d  bv  tb«  bad  water,  uDwboleaome  food,  and 
liitb  *;f  tbe  \^t\f\f, 

Ilitiuiy^nu:  biatory  of  Poland  commences  from 
tbe  1 0th  century.  In  1 1 3%  UtAt^ltuu,  under  whom 
(Jbni>tuimty  bad  been  introduced  into  tbe  ciountr>% 
divided  I  be  k'infi((UHn  among  hia  four  sons,  which 
waa  tbe  Miurce  t^  a len^bened  aenes  of  dvil  warn, 
and  of  all  Morta  fif  diaaatera.  At  length  these  dif- 
ferent pfiTtiona  were  united  under  one  soverei^, 
in  l^l^^'*  The  reign  of  (jaaimir  the  flreat,  which 
Ix'gan  in  ]<i<'i>l,aiid  terminated  in  1370,  b  the  moat 
l/riiliant  in  tlie  Pf^Iiah  annala ;  atill,  however,  the 
foundati<jna  were  laid  in  it  of  that  anarchy  that 
deatroyed  the  kingdom.  Caaimir,  YuLxiqg  no  chil- 
dren of  bi»  own,  and  Ijeing  anxioua  that  the  crown 
alKiuld  devolve,  at  hia  death,  on  hia  nefibew  Louia, 
king  *4  llungary,  in  preference  to  the  leiptimate 
lufini,  obtatne<l,  hjt  that  purfKiae,  the  aanction  of  a 
general  auM^mbly  of  the  noblea,  and  Louia  agreed 
to  the  condiriona  under  which  they  offered  him  the 
CTf/wn,  eaiabliahing,  in  thia  way,  a  precedent  for 
the  like  interference  on  future  occaaiona.  On  the 
death  of  I>ouia  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  was 
united  to  tbe  crown  by  the  mairiaffe  of  Jagellon, 
its  giand-dnke,  to  the  daugliter  of  Louia,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  house  of  Jagellon 
continued  to  occupy  tbe  Poliah  throne  for  about 
two  centuries ;  but  at  each  change  of  a  sovereign  an 
assembly  of  the  nobles  or  diet  was  held,  at  which 
the  new  sovereign  was  formally  elected  to  the 
tlinme.  On  ^e  death  of  the  last  of  the  Jagellons, 
in  1572,  the  throne  of  Poland  became,  substan- 
tially, »»  well  »»  formally,  elective,  and  it  was 
called  not  a  kingdom  but  a  republic  Henceforth, 
on  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  the  nobility  or  gentry 
repaired  in  vast  numbers,  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  100,000,  on  honeback,  and  armed,  with  crowds 
of  attendants,  to  a  sort  of  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wanaw,  to  elect  his  successor,  who  had  to 
aubscribe,  and  make  oath  to  observe,  the  pacta 
conventOf  or  conditions  under  which  he  had  been 
elected.  These  were  such  as  to  reduce  the  royal 
authority  within  the  narrowest  limits,  to  secnre 
and  extend  Uie  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 
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hx-  =.»ire  of  the  d>t»  for  th*  gfectirw  <V  th* 
w/vtrfuni*^  cniuianr  .li«-:«  vere  hr^H<L  as  >»«,  ■*■.?? 
eT*TT  i^o  I'aj*.  at  wf  Irh  aH  iEaTt/»n  fter*--*'  1 
with  XXjt  e*^**-r-0'cl  id  the  cwmtrr  mi-rt  .i— 
ca«-«d  and  '>n  i^\  m^Ku  It  is  ea^r  to  **^.  fr  <ci 
wtist  tiaa  bt<:n  already  stated,  that  tht«  i^-rta  (if 
fswerament  ould  n>A  lail  to  pnidiaoe  an^at  yArrv 
cfMiUs^M  and  di<!<rie3a.  and  that  it  moK  hav.; 
MSijtritsd  ererr  fsriuty  to  tbe  mrrciao^n;:  piivrn 
frjT  a4:-qttirin;r  a  yK\^^  iferatin^^  indoenee  in  ti^  'U»<, 
Pni^jaiilr.  L/.-rerer.  the  abases  abeftdy  mationl 
mi^Tjt  have  been  refjaired,  but  for  the  prin<-:;  le 
fir^t  iotrrxiuced  in  IC^2.  that  no  deeirioa  eouLl  be 
o^ot  Vt  npfja  auy  matter  submitted  for  txxsiAer^- 
tu*Tu  ani«<w  the  olet  were  imanimuua.  Hexiop  the 
so^ular  and  extraonlinaiy  privilege  of  the  /< 
rcio,  by  which  any  »tjigle  member  of  the  diet 
permitted  to  inter^/cee  his  absolute  tvCa,  aikl,  by 
diiii^  BO,  ouald    nullify  its  whole  peoceedins^. 

I  Tbia  abaard  privilege,  which  allowed  the  whim, 
cayirice,  or  bad  fiuth  of  an  intfiividiial  to  prevent 

,  the  atioptjon  of  an j  measure,  faowerer  necea- 
aary  and  however  genenHy  apptuved,  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  regarded  by  the  Poles  as  the 
palladium  ol  their  liberties,  llie  whole  powen  of 
the  state  were  during  this  period  engrosaed  by  the 
noblea,  or  gentry,  manv  of  whom,  Uioiigfa  enjoy- 
ing the  same  pnlitical  righta  and  ftanchiaesi  as 
the  others,  were  mtsefaUy  poor.  In  oonsequenre, 
oormption,  intimidation,  and  soch  arts  had  full 
scope  in  the  Polish  diets,  particalarlj  in  thoe« 
held  for  the  election  of  sovereigns;  and  latterly 
the  crown  was,  in  (act,  either  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  or  the  election  waa  decided  imder  the 
influence  of  foreign  force. 

The  partition  of  Poland  waa  first  propoaed  by 
the  Swedes  in  the  reign  of  Casimir  V,,  a  short 
while  previous  to  tbe  ekction  of  John  S<4>iesiki,  a.« 
the  only  method  by  which  the  dJsoitleiB  that  agi- 
tated the  conntrv  could  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
inconvenience  thence  aruang  to  the  sunxmnding 
states  be  obviated.  (Ruhlhiere, '  Anarchie  de  Po- 
logne,'  i  68.)  But  it  was  not  till  more  than  a 
century  after  that  the  first  partition  was  agreed 
upon,  in  1772,  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the 
empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Praasia,  by 
which  about  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  wais 
dismembered,  and  added  to  the  dominims  of  the 
partitioning  powers.  But  it  was  not  to  be  sapposed 
that  having  once  begun  to  share  in  so  ridi  a  spoil, 
these  poweiB  would  rest  satisfied  with  this  acquisi- 
tion. The  nretexts  iot  farther  interference  still  con- 
tinued unduunished.  Poland,  as  before,  remained 
a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  disorders,  and  the  Russian  am  - 
bassador,  and  not  the  king,  waa  the  real  sovereign. 
In  1791  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
then  assembled  in  a  diet,  which  had  been  made 
permanent,  being  desirous  to  raise  their  country 
from  the  miserame  state  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and,  stimulated  by  the  events  connected  with  the 
French  revolution,  drew  up  the  project  of  a  new 
constitution  on  a  more  liberal  and  tmiader  baid«, 
abolishing  the  Hbentm  veto,  and  making  the  crown 
hereditary,  on  the  demise  of  the  king,  in  tbe 
Saxon  family  This  constitution  was  accepted  by 
the  king ;,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  did  not. 
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and  could  not,  take  any  interest  in  the  change ; 
and  the  government  were  wholly  without  the 
means  of  supporting  the  new  oider  of  things. 
Kussia  had  little  difficulty  in  fomenting  fresh  dis- 
orders; and  the  unfortunate  Poles,  with  an  im- 
becile sovereign,  without  forces,  and  abandoned 
and  betrayed  by  their  pretended  allies,  were  again 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  fresh  dismemberment  of 
their  country.  Provoked  by  these  repeated  in- 
dignities the  Poles,  under  Kosciusko,  rose  in  re- 
bellion in  1794.  But  their  means  were  totally 
inadequate  to  the  stm^le  in  which  they  had 
engaged;  after  displaymg  prodigies  of  valour, 
Kosciusko  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (10th 
October,  1794),  and  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw, 
being  taken  by  storm,  that  city  forthwith  sur- 
rendered. There  being  no  longer  any  obstacle  in 
the  way,  a  dismemberment  of  the  remaining  ter- 
ritories of  the  republic  took  place  in  1795 ;  and, 
though  its  convulsive  struggles  for  a  new  national 
life  nave  lasted  to  the  present  day,  breaking  fiirth, 
again  and  again,  in  revolts  and  insurrections, 
Poland  was  then  finally  obliterated  firom  the  map 
of  Europe,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name. 

POL-DE-LEON  (ST.),  a  sea-port  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Finisterre,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Channel, 
10  m.  NW.  Moriaix.  Poo.  6,704  in  1861.  Though 
ill-built,  it  is  clean,  well  paved,  and  remarkable 
for  its  antique  edifices.  Its  cathedral,  a  structure 
of  the  15th  century,  has  some  excellent  carving ; 
and  a  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  the  first  Breton  king. 
The  church  of  Kreizker,  built  in  the  14th  century, 
has  a  spire  394  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  France.  St.  Pol  has  some  trade  in 
cattle,  horses,  linen,  and  hemp,  but  to  no  great 
extent. 

I>OLIGNY  (an.  Ca$trum  OKmm)^  a  town  of 
France,  dcfp.  Jura,  cap.  arrond.,  on  elevated  ground, 
13  m.  NE.  Lons-le-Saulnier,  on  the  railway  from 
Bourg  to  Besan^n.  Pop.  5,401  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  4  long  parallel  streets, 
and  is  well  built,  clean,  and  ornamented  with 
several  handsome  fountains.  Among  its  public 
edifices  is  a  well-constructed  slaughter- nouse. 
Poligny  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  and 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  has  a  few  manufactures  of  common 
earthenware,  saltpetre,  and  glue;  and  is  a  sub- 
[irefecture,  though  the  superior  courts  for  the 
arrond.  sit  at  Artois. 

POLTAVA,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia,  lying 
along  the  E.  side  of  the  Dniepr,  by  which  it  is 
separated  fn>m  the  governments  of  Kherson  and 
Kiefi^,  having  the  gov.  of  Tchemigoff  on  the  N., 
and  those  of  KharkoflT  and  EkaterinoelafiT  on  the 
E.  and  S.  Area  estimated  at  19,000  sq.  m.  Pup. 
1,819,110  in  1858.  Surface  ()uite  flat;  soil  excel- 
lent. In  some  parts  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood. 
Besides  the  Dmepr,  the  principal  rivers  are  its 
affluents,  the  Vorskla,  Piriol,  and  Snla.  This  and 
the  surrounding  governments  constitute  what  may 
be  called  the  granary  of  Kussia.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  the  empire :  the  return 
of  the  com  crops  is  said  to  be  as  6  to  1,  the  total 
produce  being  about  6,500,000  chctwerts,  of  which 
about  1 ,500,000  are  exported.  The  grazing  grounds 
are  excellent,  affording  pasturage  for  Ivge  herds 
of  the  fine  Ukraine  breed  of  oxen,  and  for  im- 
mense flocks  of  sheep,  the  breed  of  which  has 
latterly  been  much  improved.  Some  peasants  have 
above  100  bee-hives.  Manufacturing  industry  has 
not  made  much  progress ;  but  there  are  fabrics  of 
cloth  and  linen,  wiw  numerous  distilleries,  and 
establishments  for  the  preparation  of  tallow  and 
candles.  Largo  quantities  of  com,  tallow,  and 
other  products  are  annually  sent  fimm  this  govern- 


ment to  Odessa,  and  oxen  to  Moecow  and  St. 
Petersbuig. 

Poltava,  a  town  of  Russia,  the  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  VorskU;  lat.  49<'  8o'  4"  N., 
long.  340  41'  15"  E.  Pop.  21,276  in  lH.'i8.  The 
town  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  built  princi- 
pally of  wood,  with  broad  and  straight  streets. 
There  is  a  goo<i  square,  with  brick  houses,  embel- 
lished with  a  granite  monument  in  honour  of  ito 
deliverer  and  tne  regenerator  of  Russia,  Peter  the 
Great.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  gymnasium,  and  convent,  with  three 
great  fairs  annuallv,  and  a  considerable  commerce. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  having  besieged  this 
town  in  1709,  Peter  the  Great  march^  to  its 
relief;  and  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  27th  of  June  of 
the  same  vear,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Poltava.  l*he  Russians  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Swedish  army  was  entirely  destroyed ;  it  lost 
above  9,000  men  leUt  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  from  2,000  to  3,000  made  prisoners  in  the 
pursuit;  while  the  residue,  consisting  of  about 
14,000  men,  under  General  Lewenhaupt,  after  es- 
caping from  the  battle,  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  surrender  on  the  12th  of  July. 
Charles,  with  only  a  small  escort,  effected  his  re- 
treat across  the  Bug,  and  took  refuge  in  Turkey. 
This  great  victor}'  established  the  power  of  Peter 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  secured  not  merely  his 
empire,  but  the  success  of  his  vast  projects  and 
plans  for  the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  his 
people. 

POLYNESIA,  *  the  region  of  many  ishmds,'  a 
collective  term  used  by  geographers  to  designate 
the  numerous  groups  orvmcanic  and  coralline 
islands  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific, 
but  especially  between  the  tropics,  extending  east- 
ward irom  the  Philippine  Islands  and  New  Guinea 
to  the  coast  of  America.  Supposed  aggr^atc  pop., 
1,500,000;  but  all  calculations  of  this  kind  are 
merely  conjectural,  as  there  are  few  or  no  data. 
The  equator  foms  a  convenient  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  groups,  which  may  accordingly  be 
comprised  under  the  heads  of  K.  and  S.  Polynesia, 
as  follows,  the  order  being  from  W.  to  E. 


Nsmct  of  Imulir  OioniM 

1 

Sltuadoa 

Lai.                       Looff. 

I.  K.  Polynesia. 
Pelcw  Islands     about 
Lodrone      „ 
Caroline     „ 

1  Radick        „ 

'  Sandwich  „ 

Gollapagos,, 

II.  8.  Polynoda. 
Admiralty  Islands     . 
Kew   Ireland,   Mew^ 

Britain,  and  New  ■ 
Hanover .        .       ) 
Louislade,  little  known 
Solomon's  Islands 
New   Hebrides  and ) 
New  Calodonla       J 
Q.  Charlotte's  Islands 
Friendly              „ 
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The  whole  of  Polynesia  may  be  considered  as  a 
series  of  submarine  mountain  ranges ;  for  no  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  has  more  numerous  in- 
equalities, and  nowhere,  except  in  America,  have 
the  chains  so  marked  a  course  from  N.  to  S.  In- 
deed, all  the  archipelagoe  have,  more  or  leas,  this 
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direction,  and  it  not  nnfrajuenUy  happens  that 
the  small  chains  are  individoally  tenninated  by 
an  inland  of  larger  size  than  the  others  with  which 
it  is  connected.  Many  of  the  larger  islands,  and 
particularly  those  which  shoot  up  to  a  considerable 
elevation  from  the  sea,  consist  of  basalt,  as  well  as 
f  other  iprneous  formations,  and  in  many  of  them 
are  distinct  traces  of  volcanic  action,  with  a  few 
active  volcanoes.  To  this  class  belong  the  Friendly 
Islands  (the  largest  of  which,  called  Otaheite,  has 
a  mountain  rising  to  the  height  of  10,000  ft  above 
the  sea),  the  Marquesas,  and  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
the  last  of  which  are  several,  both  extinct  and 
active,  volcanoes,  rising  fifom  12,000  to  16,000  ft, 
above  the  sea.  The  desert  group  of  the  Gallapagos 
is  likewise  in  a  state  of  igneous  action,  and  the 
whole  is  a  mere  mass  of  lava  and  similar  produc- 
tions. The  numerous  small  islands  that  stud  the 
Pacific  a  of  the  equator,  and  W.  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  particularly  those  that  rise  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  based  on 
reefs  of  coral  rock.  Of  those  examined  by  CapUm 
Dcechey,  none  were  more  than  30  m.  in  diameter ; 
they  were  of  various  shapes,  chiefly  formed  of 
living  coral,  or  at  any  rate  encompassed  by  a  reef 
of  that  substance.  Most  of  them  have  lagoons  in 
their  centres,  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  which  are 
likewise  formed  of  coral;  and  the  generally  cir- 
cular form  of  these  islands,  the  existence  of  these 
lagoons,  and  the  shelving  conical  form  of  the  sub- 
marine mountains,  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
thcv  are  nothing  more  than  the  crests  of  subma- 
rine volcanoes,  having  the  rims  and  bottoms  of 
their  craters  overgrown  with  coraL  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  Facific  is  a  great  theatre  of  vol- 
canic action,  and  every  island,  yet  examined  in 
Polynesia,  consists  either  of  volcanic  rocks  or  coral 
limestone,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  basalt  and 
lava,  having  a  girdle  of  coraL  (Lyell's  Geologj-, 
iii.  226-221).)  The  formation  of  coral,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Beechey,  is  verj-  gradual,  ceases 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but 
it  serves  as  a  basis  for  a  vegetable  soil,  which  in 
these  regions  is  stK)n  covered  with  plants,  cocoanut 
and  other  trees.  The  larger  islands  of  Polynesia 
are  indented  with  deep  bays,  furnishing  tolerably 
gootl  harbours  for  shipping ;  but  the  circumference 
of  the  largest  is  less  than  200  m.,  so  that  their 
extent  does  not  admit  of  the  formation  of  any  im- 
portant lakes  or  rivers.  By  far  the  larger  portion 
of  Polynesia  is  between  the  tropics ;  but  the  small 
extent  of  the  islands  procures  for  them  the  tem- 
lK»rature  of  the  ocean,  and  a  succession  of  light  sea 
and  land  breezes.  Hence  the  heat  never  becomes 
oppressive,  even  to  Europeans.  Hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  numerous  Islands  of  the  Pacific  afford  an 
extremely  diversified  vegetation;  and  among  the 
many  plants  covering  their  surface  arc  some  of 
high  utility  for  human  support,  esfKJcially  the 
bread-fruit  tree  (a  favourite  article  of  food  among 
the  islandors),  cocoa-nut,  yam,  the  root  of  the 
Anim  e»i'ulentiim,  the  banana,  plantain,  and  sugar 
cane,  which  last  grows  naturally  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  succeeds  better  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  A  native  chestnut,  called  JRuta 
(Tvncarpua  edulis)y  furnishes  the  natives  with  a 
sweet  nut,  that  forms  an  agreeable  substitute  for 
bread-fruit;  besides  which,  the  Ahia  {Eugenia 
waiacconsit!)  bears  a  pulpy  fruit,  shaped  like  an 
apple.  The  Ti-root  {Dracona  termhudU)  furnishes 
an  inferior  spirit,  called  Ava^  the  preparation  of 
which  is  pretty  well  known  by  most  of  the 
islanders,  and  has  produced  very  demoralising 
ell'ects.  The  use  of  foreign  spirits,  however,  has, 
in  the  groups  best  known  to  Europeans,  almost 
superseded  the  necessity  of  drinking  this  nauseous 


stain  Tho  tropical  productioiis  of  the  Ameriran 
continent  have  been  successfully  introduced  by 
European  navigators  and  missionaries;  so  that 
manv  of  the  islands,  besides  their  indigenous  pro- 
ductions, bear  an  abundance  of  oranges,  citrons, 
shaddocks,  pine-apples,  eoavas,  figs,  and  Cape 
mulberries.  The  vine  also  was  introduced,  bat 
was  destroyed  by  the  natives  in  their  wan :  fre^h 
plants  have  more  recently  been  imported,  and 
thrive  well  in  some  of  the  islands.  The  growth 
of  com  has  been  more  than  once  attempted,  with- 
out success,  owing  more,  however,  to  the  imfier- 
fect  means  of  tillage  than  the  unfitness  either  of 
the  soU  or  climate.  Pumpkins,  melons,  cucnm- 
bers,  cabbages,  and  kidney-beans  flourish  belter, 
and  with  less  trouble,  than  any  other  forei;;ni 
vegetables.  The  hills  of  the  moreelevated  islands 
are  clothed  with  forests  of  stately  teees ;  the  rocr^t 
valuable  of  which  are  the  apapa  uid  faifaL  which 
jdeld  excellent  timber  for  cant>es,  and  the  candie- 
trce  (Aburita  triloba),  the  oil  of  which  is  used 
for  domestic  illumination.  The  principal  tzees 
growing  on  the  plains  are  the  taroanu  (Oallo- 
ph^um  ittop/^llum),  and  the  JIUnmrus  tiliacus 
^highly  valued  as  materials  for  furniture,  canues 
^c^,  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry  {Mama  pa- 
plfrijfera)f  and  the  sandal-tKe,  the  timber  fr«4n 
which  last  is  exported  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  Europe  and  China. 

The  launa  of  Polynesia  is  characterised,  like 
that  of  Australia  and  its  suirounding  islands,  by 
the  absence  of  beasts  of  prey,  and,  indecfl,  all 
the  larger  animals.  Hogs,  dogs,  rats,  and  lizariis 
were  the  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  on  the 
islands.  The  native  hog  is  different  from  the 
European  breed  since  introduced,  and  has  now  al- 
most disappeared :  the  present  breed  is  reared  in 
great  numbers,  and  pork  constitutes  the  favoarite 
food  of  the  natives.  The  flesh  of  the  dog  Is  abo 
esteemed  a  luxury,  especially  by  the  Sandwich 
islanders.  Rats  were  occasionally  eat^i  uncooked 
by  the  Friendly  islanders,  but  that  practice  ha» 
been  discontinued.  Cats  have  been  domesticated 
in  most  of  the  houses.  Horses,  asses,  homed 
cattle,  pfoats,  and  sheep  have  since  been  added, 
and  thnvc  exceedingly  welL  The  oxen  are  a  tine 
breed,  chiefly  imported  from  New  South  Wales. 
The  horses  come  from  S.  America,  and,  being  nM<d 
only  for  the  saddle,  are  never  shod.  Among  the 
indigenous  water  birds  may  be  noUced  the  alba- 
tross, tropic  bird,  several  kinds  of  petrels,  hervins, 
and  wild  ducks.  Woodpeckers,  turtle-doves,  and 
pigeons  arc  common;  besides  which,  the  parro- 
quet  (of  the  species  trichocinssia)  is  abundantly 
distributed  over  all  the  Islands;  and  in  mo>t  ot 
them  the  domestic  fowl  and  several  species  of  wihl 
fowl  appear  to  be  indigenous.  Fiiih  are  num<«n.>u!9 
on  the  coasts  and  in  the  lagoons  of  all  parts  i^i 
Polynesia :  the  albicore,  bonito,  ray,  and  shark  are 
eaten  by  the  natives;  in  addition  to  which  the 
shores  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  delii-ate 
rr^ck-tish.  The  freshwater  streams  also  swarm  w  ith 
salmon,  eels,  and  many  varieties  of  mollu<4~:>uA 
cml>s,  and  with  turtles,  caught  on  the  coral  rrn-k>. 
Among  the  whales  that  frequent  the  coasts  (if 
Polynesia,  the  latest  and  most  valuable  is  the 
cachalot,  or  sperm-whale  (the  male  of  which,  st^ 
cording  to  Mr.  Bennett,  sometimes  yields  Inm  7<i 
to  90  barrels  of  oil,  and  about  15  barrels  of  ^]>r  r- 
maceti),  the  Cape-whale,  hump-back,  and  black - 
fish ;  besides  which,  por|x>ises  and  other  Mnall 
cetaceous  animals  are  extremely  abundant.  ( KUi^^t 
Polvne^ian  l^esearches,  i.  30-77 ;  Moemibtiut,  L 
367^1 ;  Bennett's  Whaling  Voyage,  L  S6,  and 
A})pend.) 

Polynesia  has,  of  late  years,  been  moch  visited 
by  Europeans,  {NUtly  canons  to  inquire  into  the 
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habits  of  people  differing  essentially  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  partly  anxious  to  com- 
municate to  them  the  arts  of  civilisation  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religi(fti.    Its  isolated 
inhabitants  were  found  to  possess  many  interest- 
ing features  of  character,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
be  plunged  in  the  ffroesest  barbarism,  sensuality, 
and  idoUitry.     Cook  traced  among  some  of  the 
islanders  a  confused  notion  of  a  supreme  intelli- 
gent deity ;  but  they  almost  exclusively  worship 
a  number  of  inferior  gods,  particularly  marine  and 
aifrial  deities,  demons,  birds,  and  fishes.     Their 
rude  idols  were  supposed  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence ;  their  temples  were  polluted  with  human 
sacrifices;  and  divination,  witchcraft,  &c.,  were 
practised  by  the  chiefs  as  political  engines  for 
overawing  Uieir  subjects.   (Euis's  PoL  Researches, 
i.  ch.  13, 14.)    At  the  same  time,  morality,  as  un- 
derstood by  Europeans,  had  no  existence  among 
this  wild  people,  and  the  grossest  animal  appetites 
had  full  swa^,  their  gratification  being  encouraged, 
also,  by  their  religious  institutions.    The  law  of 
the  strongest  prevailed:  fierce  and  bloody  wars 
frequently  took  place  between  the  different  insular 
tribes  on' the  most  trivial  pretext,  and  conquest 
was  generally  followed  by  acts  of  the  most  horrible 
cruelty,  including  the  extermination  of  the  van- 
quished tribe,  and  occasionally  even  an  indulgence 
in  cannibalism.    The  female  sex,  too,  was  round 
in  as  licentious,  degraded,  and  oppressed  a  state  as 
in  the  wildest  districts  of  Africa.    A  kind  of  civil 
marriage  appears  to  have  been  generally  observed ; 
but  as  the  sex  was  too  much  despised  to  allow  the 
existence  of  affection,  the  wives  were  repudiated 
on  the  slightest  pretext,  or  else  neglected  for  more 
fascinating  concubines.    Polygamy  was  common 
in  nearly  all  the  islands,  and  in  soms  groups  it 
is  still  prevalent.    Moeienhout,  indeed,  tells  us, 
though  the  statement  savours  strongly  of  exag- 
geration, that  some  chiefs  in  the  Fidjee  islands 
have  as  many  as  200  wives.     (Voyage  au  G. 
Ocean,  iii.  66-69.)     Female  virtue  was  formerly 
wholly  unknown;  and,  notwithstanding  the  la- 
bours of  numerous  miji^ionaries  during  upwards 
of  twenty  veais,  chastity  is  still  extremely  rare. 
Sexual  indulgences,  and  even  infanticide,  were 
encouraged  by  a  singular  institution  called  the 
Areoi  Society,  the  baneful  influence  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  diffused  over  the 
islands  of  the  Paciflc.    The  missionaries  state  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  children  bom  were  de- 
stroyed by  their  parents ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  practice  stifi 
prevails. 

Cannibalism  is  still  practised  in  the  Marquesas, 
and  some  of  the  other  groups.  The  islanders, 
however,  do  not  live  in  the  rude  independence  of 
savage  life,  but  acknowledge  the  arbitrary  sway 
of  hereditary  chiefs  whose  power  is  controlled  only 
by  those  subordinate  to  them  in  particular  districts. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  go- 
vernments of  a  more  liberal  character,  but  they 
have  siffnally  failed. 

The  habits  of  the  natives  are  still,  in  many  re- 
spects, those  of  bartMirians.  Their  houses,  almost 
without  exception,  are  confined  to  a  slncle  story ; 
usually,  though  not  always,  of  oblong  shape,  and 
very  simply  constructed  with  stakes  of  the  bread 
fruit-tree,  driven  into  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  roof,  which  is  commonly  thatched 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Pcmdanus  oetoratisshnuSf  or 
cocoa-tree.  The  framework  of  the  walls  is  com- 
posed of  bamboo  or  hibiscus  rods,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  one  side  is  open,  being  covered  only  at 
night  with  a  kind  of  cloth  curtain.  The  interior 
comprises  only  a  single  apartment,  sometimes  with 
a  boarded  floor ;  and  the  furniture  consists  simply 


of  a  few  mats  and  cotton-staffed  pillows  spread 
on  the  floor,  a  few  low  wooden  stools,  a  trough 
and  stone  pestle  for  preparing  their  favourite  paste 
called  po€  (made  from  the  Arum  eaculentum)^  some 
cocoa-nut  shells,  used  as  cups,  with  a  fishin^-spear, 
and  perhaps  a  musket.  Bunches  of  fruit  hang 
from  the  walls ;  and  occasionally  may  be  seen  a 
sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs  occupying  a  space  in 
one  comer,  railed  off  for  her  accommodation.  A 
separate  shed  is  employed  for  cooking,  and  in 
the  more  advanced  islands  a  plot  of  enclosed 
ground,  planted  with  useful  vegetables  or  favourite 
flowers,  surrounds  many  of  the  houses.  (Bennett's 
Whaling  Voyage,  i  100,  and  Moerenhout,  ii. 
86-^9.)  Some  of  these  huts  are  exceedingly  large. 
Mr.  Ellis  mentions  one  belonging  to  a  native  prince 
that  was  nearly  400  ft  in  length ;  and  houses  100 
ft.  in  length  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  (Polyn. 
Research^  i.  175.)  The  domestic  habits  of  most 
of  the  natives  are  not  only  unsocial,  but  irregular, 
as  respects  refreshment  and  sleep,  labour  and 
amusement.  Their  meals  are  arranged  according 
to  their  avocations  or  the  supply  of  their  provi- 
sions. They  usually  eat  in  the  forenoon,  but  their 
principal  meal  is  in  the  evening,  when,  if  well 
supplied,  they  eat  to  excess.  They  rise  early,  and 
go  late  to  rest ;  but  the  men  are  often  buried  in 
sleep  during  many  hours  of  the  day,  while  every 
species  of  household  drudgery  is  performed  by  the 
females,  who  are  oppressed  and  degraded  in  the 
last  degree.  The  habit  of  frequent  bathing  pre- 
vails throughout  Polynesia,  and  the  natives  are 
remarkable  for  cleanhness,  and  most  of  them  pay 
great  attention  to  personal  ornament ;  indeed,  says 
Mr.  Ellis  (Researches,  i  133),  '  their  appearance 
on  public  occasions  is  in  a  high  dc^ee  imnosLng.* 
The  hair,  in  particular,  is  regarded  as  an  object  of 
great  attention  by  both  sexes,  and  the  females 
commonly  appear  in  loose  ringlets  entwined  with 
flowers* 

The  dresses  of  the  islanders  originally  consisted 
of  cloths  woven  by  the  women  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body,  leaving 
a  large  part  of  it  uncovered ;  but,  since  their  con- 
nection with  Europeans,  they  have  introduced  a 
very  droll  W/an^e  of  native  and  European  costume. 
The  practice  of  tattooing  the  body  prevails  more 
or  less  through  all  the  islands,  &ough  attempts 
were  made  a  few  years  ago  to  abolish  this  bar- 
barous custom  in  Otaheite.  Tattooing  is  per- 
formed during  childhood,  and  in  the  Society 
Islands  at  the  early  age  of  8  or  10.  The  pat- 
terns vary  in  the  different  grouiw ;  but  nowhere 
is  the  body  so  extensively  disti^urcd  as  in  the 
Marquesas,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  a  most 
hideous  appearance.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
face  is  left  in  its  natural  state,  the  legs,  arms,  and 
breast  being  the  only  parts  tattooed.  (Moerenhout, 
iL  121-4.)  The  natives  of  all  the  best  known 
groups,  except  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are,  like  the 
half-civilised  inhabs.  of  most  tropical  countries, 
extremely  indolent,  having  in  fact  little  occasion 
for  industry,  owing  to  the  abundance  with  which 
the  fraits  of  the  earth  are  spontaneously  produced. 
Their  principal  employments  are  agriculture,  fish- 
ing, canoe-building,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
Agriculture,  as  previously  observed,  is  in  the 
rudest  state  that  can  well  be  conceived,  the  only 
tillage  that  the  earth  receives  being  by  a  rude 
iron-shod  stick,  about  as  broad  as  a  European 
chisel.  Fishing  is  a  far  more  favourite  employ- 
ment, and  the  methods  used  are  numerous  and 
sometimes  highly  ingenious.  The  fish  arc  some- 
times caught  in  circular  fences,  built  up  in  the 
shallow  parts  of  their  lakes,  and  simply  taken 
out  with  a  hand  net.  These  enclosures  are  also 
excellent  presences  for  fish  not  wanted  for  im- 
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mediate  use.  htoffe  nete,  mftde  of  the  twisted 
bark  of  the  hibiscua,  are  used  for  fisliing  salmon  ; 
and  on  most  of  the  islands  the  natives  exhibit  a 
surprising  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  fishing  spear. 
In  fact,  nowhere  are  there  more  skilful  fishermen ; 
and  considering  that  before  their  intercourse  with 
luiro|)can8  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  iron, 
their  variety  of  fishuig  apparatus  was  astonishing. 
Tlie  situation  of  these  islanders  necessarily  imparts 
a  maritime  character  to  their  habits,  and  much 
of  their  attention  is,  accordingly,  devoted  to  the 
building  and  management  of  their  vessels.  Their 
canoes  are  of  various  size,  as  well  as  shape,  and 
are  either  double  or  single.  The  largest  of  those 
seen  in  the  Society  Islands  are  nearly  70  ft.  in 
length,  nv-ith  very  liigh  stems  and  stems,  but  only 
2  ft.  wide.  Those  used  in  war  are  between  40  and 
GO  ft.  in  length,  firmly  built,  of  rather  elegant 
shape,  highly  ornamented  with  carving,  and  when 
in  use  decorated  with  pay-coloureil  flajgs  and 
Ft  reamers.  In  the  double  canoes  (which  are 
merely  single  canoes  lashed  together),  planks 
are  thrown  across  to  form  a  kind  of  deck  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers,  and  over  it  is 
sometimes  spread  an  awning  of  platted  cocoa-nut 
leaves.  The  paddles,  made  of  the  hibiscus,  are  not 
heavy;  but  as  tliey  are  used  alternately  on  each 
side  of  the  boats,  the  Labour  of  rowing  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  The  canoes  used  in  fishing 
on  the  reefs  are  single,  and  are  commonly  the  ex- 
cavated trunks  of  trees;  they  seldom  carry  more 
than  two  persons.  Many  of  the  canoes  have 
movable  masts,  which  are  only  raised  when  the 
sails  are  used.  The  latter,  of  which  there  are 
sometimes  two,  but  more  frequently  only  one  to 
each  canoe,  are  made  with  matting  of  the  pan- 
danus  leaf,  in  the  shape  of  a  half  oval,  and  the 
rigging  is  of  the  simplest  description.  On  the 
wbole,  the  canoes  of  the  Society  Islands  are  deci- 
dedlv  superior  to  those  of  the  other  groups :  those 
of  t^e  Sandwich  islanders  are  large  and  strong, 
but  less  elegant:  those  used  in  most  of  the  other 
islands  are  of  smaller  size,  and  less  skilfully  con- 
structed. The  dexterity  of  the  natives  in  man- 
aging these  frail  barks  when  out  at  sea  is  also, 
tierhapfl,  unparalleled  among  the  inhab.  of  savage 
countries.     (Ellis,  L  138-170.) 

The  manufacture  of  cloth,  which  is  more  or  less 
carried  on  in  all  the  islands,  is  almost  exclusively 
conducted  by  females,  the  materials  commonly 
employed  being  the  inner  fibres  of  the  bark  from 
the  branches  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  ITicse  fibres, 
after  having  been  macerated,  are  beaten  on  a  long 
boaid  with  a  grooved  mallet,  the  blows  from  which 
cause  the  moist  fibres  to  interlace  with  each  other, 
nnd  to  assume  the  appearance  of  woven  cloth.  By 
this  process  bales  are  sometunes  made  containing 
upwards  of  200  varrls  of  cloth,  4  yaids  wide.  The 
colour  of  the  unbleached  cloth  is  a  darkish  brown ; 
but  it  is  always  either  bleached  or  coloured  with 
vegetable  dy«J.  Skill  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
fabric  was  formerly  highly  prized  by  females  of  all 
ranks;  but,  since  the  introduction  of  European 
cloth,  it  has  been  made  in  much  smaller  Quantities, 
and  its  use  (in  the  Sandwich,  Sociehr,  and  Friendly 
Islands)  is  now  confined  chiefly  to  women, 
children,  and  the  lower  classes.  The  missionaries 
tried  to  introduce  the  weaving  and  spinning  of 
cotton,  but  with  little  success ;  and  this  pursuit 
lias  been  since  abandoned.  A  kind  of  delicate 
matting  is  made  in  some  of  the  islands  from  the 
bark  of  the  hibiscus ;  the  fabrics  thus  formed  bding 
eitlier  bound  over  the  loins,  or  worn  as  mantles  on 
the  back.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  last  article 
the  islanders  of  the  Palliser  ^up  far^  excel  all 
others.  A  coarser  kind  of  mattmg,  also,  is  made  of 
palm-leavesi  for  bedding  and  the  sails  of  canoes. 


As  respects  foreign  trade,  it  may  be  said  to  bare 
had  no  existence  in  these  islands 'till  a  late  period: 
the  intercourse  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  means  of  the 
whaling  ships,  and  the  number  of  vessels  toucbing 
at  the  Sanwich  Islands  may  average  about  80 
annmUly.  Trading  intercourse  haa  made  the 
islanders  aware  of  the  value  both  of  giKMis  and 
money;  and  beads,  looking-glasses^  and  buttons 
have  wholly  lost  their  former  oommerdal  value. 

Most  of  the  Lslanders  of  Polynesia  arc  of  a  lively 
excitable  disposition  :  hence,  when  not  employed 
in  the  graver  piixBuits  of  fishing,  canoe-buiIding, 
or  war,  they  give  themselves  up  with  great  ardour 
to  a  variety  of  amusements,  among  which  dancing 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent,  being  common  on 
all  occasions,  not  merely  of  pleasure,  but  also  of 
religion  and  state  ceremonv.  Some  of  thease 
dances  are  stateil  by  the  missionaries  to  have  been 
very  objectionable ;  while  others  were  of  a  graopful 
and  more  dignified  character.  The  exdiange  of  a 
Christian  profession  for  a  debasing  polytheiivtic 
idolatry  has  diminished  the  frequency  of  tb<i5e 
exhibitions,  though  they  stiU  occasionallv  take 
place.  The  musical  instruments  af  the  islanders 
consist  of  a  long  narrow  dium,  a  tnimpet  formed 
of  a  species  of  mures,  into  wtiicb  is  inserted  a 
bamboo  cane  for  a  month-piece,  and  a  flute  of 
bamboo,  about  16  inches  long  and  about  1  inch  in 
diameter.  Boxing  and  wrestling,  also,  used  to  be 
favouiite  amusements;  but  these  exercises,  as  well 
as  many  other  national  entertainments,  have  been 
all  but  abandoned  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  there  is,  after  all,  but  too  much 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
have  product  little  radical  change  for  the  better 
in  the  morals  of  the  mass  of  the  pop. 

The  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  as  respects  phyncal 
character,  ma^  be  divided  into  2  distinct  dascses. 
The  most  ancient  tribe  is  composed  of  Papuan 
ne^^roes,  who  are  distinguished  by  dariuie^a  of 
skm,  smallness  of  stature,  and  black  woolly  or 
crisped  hair :  they  chiefly  inhabit  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Hebrides, 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  The 
other  tribe,  which  ia  far  more  widely  dispened 
over  the  numerous  groups  of  this  great  ocean,  ex- 
hibits many  of  the  features  bdonging  to  tlie 
Malays  and  aboriginal  Americans,  but  is,  in  snme 
respects,  so  different  as  to  form  a  separate  and  in- 
termediate race.  The  people  of  each  duster,  aL^, 
are  distinguished  by  minor  peculiarities.  Tlie 
inhabs.  of  the  Society  Islands  are  of  good  stature 
and  weU  made ;  of  olive  complexion,  with  open, 
prepossessing  features,  with  a  facial  angle  as  f>er- 
peudicular  as  in  the  £uro()ean  head ;  a  bright,  full, 
and  jet-black  eve,  placed  under  well-arched  eye^ 
brows,  a  straight  or  a(|uiline  nose,  wdl-fornied 
mouth,  and  moderately  high  forehead,  with  straight 
though  not  wir}'  hair,*  either  black  or  brown.  The 
Sandwich  Lslanders  have  more  firm  and  mu^tcular 
limbs,  but  in  other  respects  bear  a  close  iejH*m> 
blance  to  those  just  described ;  and  they  are  gvrM*- 
rally  active  in  their  movements,  graceful  and 
statel.v  in  their  gait,  and  perfectly  unembarras^nl 
in  thdr  address.  Both  sexes  incline  to  cx>rpulo»c\- 
in  advanced  life.  It  is  remari^able,  also,  that  tl>'e 
chiefs  and  persons  of  hereditary  rank,  tKrou^htiut 
the  islands,  are,  almost  without  exception,  >uf^<^ 
rior  to  the  common  people,  in  statelinesa,  dignici«?d 
deportment,  and  physical  strength:  iud6i.<d,  ?» 
great  is  the  difference,  that  Bougainville  and 
others  have  supposed  them  to  be  a  distinct  hiav, 
whose  ancestors  at  some  remote  period  had  bTot^^ht 
the  aborigines  into  permanent  snl^ection.  (EUL<i  s 
Pol.  Researches,  i.  78~84;  and  Afoerenliout,  it. 
247-253.) 

With  respect  to  the  languages  of  Polysesia. 
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Miinden  fint  ascertuiied  that  there  is  one  general 
language  pervading  the  whole  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  extending,  with  its  different  dialects, 
from  the  £.  Indian  aruiipelaffo  to  the  £.  extremity 
of  the  Polynesian  groups.  *  mdeed,'  says  BI.  Moer- 
enbout,  'it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing  the 
close  analogy  between  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 
many  different  islands.*  So  striking  a  similarity  is 
there  between  the  languages  of  the  Society  Islands 
and  New  Zealand,  that  the  natives  mutually  un- 
derstand each  other:  the  inhabs.  of  the  Sandwich, 
Marquesas,  and  Society  Islands  oonveise  after  only 
a  few  days*  practice,  and  the  occupants  even  of 
the  far  distant  Easter  Island  are  intelligible  to  the 
whole  of  the  other  islanders  both  N.  and  S.  of  the 
equator.  It  has  been  believed  by  some  linguists 
that  all  these  dialects  are  branches,  more  or  less,  of 
tiic  Malay  language ;  and  many  words  certainly 
bear  some  analogy  to  those  in  tne  Malay  vocabn- 
lanr ;  but,  in  fact,  *  there  is  no  living  langua^ 
either  of  Asia  or  America,  which  can  be  denomi- 
nated the  parent-stock  of  the  great  Polynesian 
language.'  (Crawfuid's  Indian  Archipelago,  ii 
80-86;  Moerenhout,  I  89&-898.) 

1.  The  Caroline  IJamU  (sometimes  called  the 
New  Philippines)  extend  over  about  20  d^.  of 
longitude,  and  are  divided  by  Captain  Lutkd  into 
46  groups,  comprising  several  hundred  islands,  a 
few  of  which  are  high  and  rising  in  peaks,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  low,  and  merely  of  co- 
ralline formation.  They  were  discovered  m  1686 
by  a  Spaniard,  who  named  them  after  Charles  II., 
king  of  Spain.  The  productions  of  these  islands 
ore  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Sandwich  and 
Societv  Islands;  but  the  bread-fruit  is  found  only 
in  a  few  of  the  groups,  and  the  hoff  is  wholly 
absent ;  hence  these  islandeis  live  ch^fly  on  fish. 
The  inhabs.  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  expert 
sailors  and  fishermen  of  Polynesia ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  tempestoous  sea  by  which  the^  are 
suiTOunded,  they  have  a  considerable  trading  mter- 
course  in  canoes  with  the  Ladrone  Islands  and  the 
K  Archipelago. 

■  2.  The  Samhndt  I$kauit  (10  in  number,  of 
which  8  are  inhabited)  form agroupmany  hundred 
miles  distant  from  aU  the  rest.  The  area  of  the 
largest  island,  Owhyhee  or,  mora  properly,  Hawaii, 
is  estimated  at  4,800  sq.  m.,  being  more  than  half 
that  of  the  entire  group,  and  is,  indeed,  by  far  the 
largest  island  of  Pol3mesia.  It  rises  in  high  and 
towering  cones  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  16,000  ft. 
from  the  sea ;  and  not  only  is  the  gigantic  volcano 
of  Kirauca,  with  its  immense  crater,  2  m.  in  length 
by  n^ly  1  m.  in  width,  and  several  hundred  feet 
deep,  in  a  constant  state  of  terrific  ebullition,  but 
the  whole  island  is  one  complete  mass  of  lava; 
and,  being  perforated  with  innumerable  apertures 
in  the  shape  of  craters,  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  hollow  cone  over  a  vast  furnace  in  the  heart 
of  a  stupendous  submarine  mountain.  (Ellis,  iv. 
286,  269.)  The  pop.  of  the  Sandwich  blands  is 
estimated  at  about  112,000.  The  males  are  of  a 
darker  complexion  than  those  in  the  Society  Is- 
lands; the  females  have  ooaise  and  disagreeable 
features,  and  both  sexes  are  gloomy  and  reserved. 
The  natives  generaUy  are  remarkable  for  their  at- 
tention to  the  arts  of  industry,  and  have  distin- 
guished themselves  above  all  others  by  their  efforts 
to  introduce  European  civilisation. 

Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  American 
missionaries  m  1820,  and  is  now  the  relkion  of 
the  state;  schools  have  been  established,  chunhes 
have  been  built,  and  the  forms  of  religion  are,  at 
least,  pretty  generally  observed.  European  usages 
have  also  become  fadiionable,  and  the  costume  of 
the  better  classes,  women  as  well  as  men,  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans.    Hono- 
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lulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  lAt.  2lo  18*  2"  N., 
long.  157^  65'  W.,  is  the  cap.  of  the  group,  and 
has  a  considerable  pop.,  of  whom  about  1,000  are 
foreigners.  Many  houses  are  built  of  stone;  but 
the  natives  still  prefer  living  in  their  huts,  so  that 
the  town  is  grotesquely  irregular.  The  harbour 
(formed  bv  a  barrier-reef  of  coral,  having  a  single 
opening)  has  accommodation  for  between  70  and 
80  vessels  of  from  600  to  600  tons.  This  group  of 
islands  has  attracted  much  notice  of  late  ;^ears. 
For  a  considerable  period  they  have  been  visited 
by  the  whaling  ships  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  set- 
tlement of  Oregon  and  CiJifomia,  and  the  inter- 
course which  has  already  sprung  up,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  will  continue  to  mcrease  between  them  and 
China,  has  given  the  islands  great  additional  im- 
portance, from  their  peculiar  aptitude  to  serve  as  a 
station  for  the  steamers  and  other  ships  that  may 
be  engaged  in  that  trade.  In  consequence,  there 
has  latterly  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  town  of 
Honolulu,  and  the  ground  round  the  harbour  is 
now  wholly  occupi^  English  diurohes,  with 
English  newspapers,  schools,  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  shops,  have  been  established.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  native  pop.  has  been  rapidly 
decreasing  for  many  years,  and  does  not  now, 
probably,  exceed  a  Uiird  part  of  its  amount  at  the 
epoch  of  their  discovery.  It  has  recently  been 
proposed,  in  consequence*  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  agricultural  [nroduce  by  the  foreign 
vessels  frequenting  their  ports,  to  bring  settlers 
from  China  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Captain  Cook,  who,  after  Columbus,  ranks  as 
the  greatest  of  modem  discoverers,  was  killed  in  a 
collision  with  the  natives  of  Owhyhee  on  the  I4th 
February,  1779. 

8.  The  Sociei^  J»Umd»  oonsist  of  six  larger  and 
several  smaller  islands.  The  prindpal  of  these, 
called  Otaheite  (or,  more  properly,  Tahiit),  u  108 
m.  in  drc,  and  nas  a  pop.  or  about  7,000.  It  is 
extremely  mountainous,  some  parts  attaining  an 
elevation  of  nearly  7,000  ft. ;  but  *  extensive  as 
well  as  fertile  vales  open  on  every  side  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  entire  land  is  clothed,  from  the 
water's  edge  to  its  topmost  heights,  with  a  peren- 
nial verdure,  which  for  luxuriance  and  picturesque 
effect  is  certainly  unparalleled.'  (Bennett,  L  62.) 
Next  in  importance  to  Otaheite,  and  about  180  m. 
NW.  that  island,  is  Ulietea,  or  Baiat^  nearly  60 
m.  in  circ,  encircled  by  a  reef  of  coral,  bordered 
by  numerous  islands:  it  has  a  bold,  mountainous 

Sipearance,  and  is  scarcely  less  picturesque  than 
at  last  mentioned.  Eim^  is  another  moun- 
tainous island,  with  an  abrupt  rocky  coast,  and  is 
chiefly  distinguished  as  the  central  station  of  the 
missionaries  on  this  noup:  a  school  and  printing 
office  are  established  nere.  The  forms  of  Cnristian 
worship  are  observed  here  as  well  as  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands ;  but  civilisation  is  considerably  less 
advanced,  and  European  costume  considerably  less 
prevalent.  (Bennett,  L  70.)  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  principal  port  of  Otaheite  is  Pip^ta, 
which  exhibits  the  same  combination  of  European 
houses  and  native  huts  as  the  cap.  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  harbour  is  a  capacious  sheet  of 
smooth  water,  of  a  circular  shape,  and  so  com- 
pletely land-locked  as  rather  to  resemble  a  large 
dock-basin  than  a  natural  harbour.  The  com- 
merce, consisting  in  the  exportation  of  pearl-shells, 
sugar,  cocoas-nut  oil,  and  anrowroot  in  exchange 
for  European  manufactures,  chiefly  cloth  and  haM- 
ware,  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  foreigners.  This 
port  is  also  frequently  visited  by  whuers  oominf 
here  to  refit  or  to  obtain  supplies ;  but  Otaheite  is 
not,  and  never  can  be,  so  important  a  commercial 
station  as  Oahu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
4.  The  Marquesas,  which  were  discovered  by 
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the  Spanish  in  1595,  consist  of  thirteen  islands, 
extending  about  200  m.  from  NW.  to  SE.  The 
largest,  Nunhiva,  is  abont  70  m.  in  circ,  and  is 
the  only  one  generally  frequented- by  shipping. 
The  coast  scenery  is  neither  picturesoue  nor  in- 
x-iting,  its  principal  features  being  black  naked 
cliffs  and  barren  hills;  but  in  the  interior  are  many 
fertile  vales  and  very  picturesque  scenery.  The 
inhabs.,  with  regord  to  personal  beauty,  are  su- 
perior to  most  others  ot  the  Polynesian  tribes ; 
and  the  women,  though  short  in  stature,  arc  well- 
pro|y)rtioned,  and  sometimes  even  handsome.  In 
civilisation,  however,  they  are  far  behind  the 
SandiKich  islanders,  and  are  generally  character- 
ised by  covetousness,  irascibihtv,  love  of  revenge, 
and  gross  sensuality.  Cannibalism  was  practised 
by  them  within  a  very  recent  period;  and  they 
have  steadilv  resisted  all  attempts  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  Polygamy,  however,  though  not 
forbidden  by  law,  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

5.  The  i'Viendfy  I$land»  are  low,  encircled  by 
dangerous  coral  reefs.  The  soil  is  almost  through- 
out exceedingly  rich,  producing,  with  very  little 
care,  the  banana,  bread-fruit,  and  yam.  The  pop. 
may  amount  to  about  90,000;  but  the  natives, 
though  favourably  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook, 
nppear  to  be  as  treacherous,  savage,  and  super- 
stitious as  any  in  the  w^orst  parts  of  Polynesia. 

<i.  Pitcaim  Idand^  which  stands  alone,  near  the 
K.  extremity  of  Polynesia,  is  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  its  having  been  tlie  refuge  of  the 
mutinous  crew  of  Captain  Bligh's  ship,  the  Bountv. 
The  mutineers,  after  having  turned  their  captain 
and  a  few  of  the  crew  out  into  an  open  boat,  tried 
to  make  a  settlement  in  the  Society  Islands,  but 
aftem'ards  fixed  themselves  in  this  isolated  spot, 
where  a  few  of  them,  with  their  descendants,  were 
found  by  Captain  Beechey,  in  1825.  It,  is  not 
more  than  7  m.  in  circ.,  with  an  abru}U  rocky 
coast,  and  rises  about  1,050  fl.  above  the  sea. 
The  present  pop.  comprises  about  80  persons,  who 
^being  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  native 
women)  form  an  interesting  link  in  person,  intel- 
lect, and  habits  between  the  Europ^n  and  Poly- 
nesian races.  They  are  tall  and  robust,  though 
not  handsome,  witn  black,  glossy  hair,  and  frank, 
honest,  good-humoured  dispositions.  They  are 
further  said  to  be  industrious,  and  strictly  obser- 
vant both  of  moralitv  and  religion. 

7.  The  New  Hebrtdet  ^discovered  in  1506,  and 
6o  named  by  Captain  Cook,  who  surveved  the  en- 
tire group)  are  considerably  hilly,  though  well 
clothed  with  fine  timber;  and  the* valleys  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  producing  figs,  nutmegs,  and 
nmnges,  besides  the  fruits  common  to  the  rest  of 
Polynesia.  The  inhabs.  present  about  the  most 
ugly  specimen  extant  of  the  Papuan  race;  the 
men  live  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  and  the 
women,  who  are  used  as  mere  beasts  of  burden, 
wear  only  a  petticoat  made  from  the  plantain  leaf. 
Their  canoes  are  more  rudely  fashioned  than  in 
roost  of  the  other  islands;  and,  on  the  whole, 
these  people  seem  to  be  among  the  most  degraded 
of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific 

8.  New  Caledonia^  which  is  the  largest  island 
-of  the  W.  groups,  is  far  less  fertile,  and  produces 
a  smaller  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  than  any 
of  the  islands  yet  mentioned.  The  natives  closely 
resemble  in  habits,  and  the  total  absence  of  civi- 
lisation, those  of  the  New  Hebrides ;  though, 
owing  to  the  ravages  caused  by  famine,  they  are 
infinitely  more  wretched.  The  Pelew  Islands,  in 
about  la't  7^^  K.,  long.  135^  £.,  are  chiefly  known 
from  the  accounts  of  Captain  Wilson,  who  was 
wrecked  on  them  in  1783.  He  describes  the  in- 
habitants as  hospitable,  friendly,  and  humane. 
Breeds  of  cattle,  goats,  and  poultry  were  subse- 
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quently  sent  to  the  islands,  and  have  snooeeded 
extn»mcly  well. 

The  European  knowledge  of  the  many  exten- 
sive groups  of  islands  comprised  in  Polynesia  is 
still  very  far  from  being  satisfactory.    MagellaD 
b^an  the  work  of  discovery  earlv  in  the  16th 
century,  and  he  was  followed  at  tlie  close  of  the 
same  centurv  by  Mendane  and  other  Spanish  na- 
vigators,   'the  Dutch  made  further  diacoveries  in 
the  17th  century;  but  to  England  munly  belonpt 
the  honour  of  having  explored  and  laid  down  the 
exact  position  of  the  principal  groups  of  the  Sooth 
Sea  Islands,  and  the  names  of  Byron,  Wailis,  Cook, 
Vancouver,  and  Beechey  must  ever  rank  high  in 
the  estimation  of  geographers.  Great  credit  is  alito 
due  to  La  P^use,  D'Entrecasteaux,  Freydnet, 
and  other  learned  navigators,  sent  out  on  exploring 
voyages  by  the  French  government.    In  conse- 
quence of  thcr  labours  of  ^cse  and  other  naviga- 
tors, aided  also  by  the  information  gained  from 
missionaries  resident  in  the  islands,  a  pretty  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  principal  groups  of  Polynesia  ha^ 
been  gained ;  but  there  remains  a  great  namber  of 
islands,  specially  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pacific, 
that  have  verv  seldom  been  visited  by  Europeans 
and  are  occupied  by  people  as  savage  and  uncivi- 
lised as  the  Sandwich  islanders  of  the  last  century. 

POMERANIA,  a  huge  prov.  of  the  Prussian 
states,  Iving  along  the  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from 
long.  120  20'  to  180  2'  E.,  having  E.  and  S,  West 
Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  and  W.  Mecklenburg. 
Its  form  is  oblong;  ita  length  from  E.  to  W. 
is  above  200  m.,  while  its  breadth  variea  from 
30  to  60  and  80  m.  Area,  12,179  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,389,068  in  1861.  The  [irovince  is  divided  into  3 
regencies,  and  these  again  into  25  circles.  Surface, 
flat.  Principal  towns,  Stettin,  Stralsinid,  Greifs- 
wald,  Stargard,  and  Stolpe.  Principal  riven,  Oder. 
I^ba,  Stolpe,  Rega,  Persante,  Ucker,  Peene,  and 
Ihna.  The  Haff  is  a  large  bay,  or  rather  lagoon, 
of  an  irregular  form,  which  communicates  with 
the  Baltic  by  die  mouths  of  the  Oder.  Aloog  the 
sea  the  land  is  in  many  parts  so  low  that  it  would 
be  ovoflowed  were  it  not  protected  by  rangea  of 
sand  hills,  and  where  these  are  wanting,  by  dykes, 
as  in  Holland.  Soil  mostly  sandy  and  nnproduc- 
tive,  except  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  where  it 
is  marshy  and  comparatively  fertile.  A  laifre  part 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  and  heaths, 
and  there  are  also  many  shallow  lakes.  Agricnl- 
tuTC  was,  until  lately,  in  a  rather  backward  state; 
but,  since  the  year  1848,  has  made  considerable 
progress.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown ;  but  rye, 
bnckwheat,  and  oats  are  the  principal  corn  crops. 
Potatoes  are  largely  cultivated,  and  form,  indeed, 
a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people :  flax 
and  hemp  are  also  grown,  with  tobacco.  Tlie 
breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  is  a  favourite 
occupation.  Geese  are  reared  in  immense  num- 
bers ;  and,  besides  those  consumed  in  the  province, 
large  Quantities  are  exported  smoked  and  dried. 
Very  lew  farms  are  occupied  by  tenants  holding 
under  a  lease,  but  are  chiefly  fanned  by  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  proprietors.  Many  of  the  peasantry 
live  in  mean  cottages  of  wood  or  day :  their  clothes 
are  all  of  home  manufacture.  Minerals  unim- 
portant The  woollen  manufacture  in  a  diMnestic 
state  is  prettv  generally  dilTuaed,  and  linen  and 
leather  are  also  produced.  There  are  numert>us 
breweries  and  distilleries,  and  dram-drinking  was 
formerlyprevalent,  but  is  now  greatly  on  the  de- 
cline. The  flshcry,  particularly  of  stuxgeon  ami 
salmon,  is  carried  on  along  the  coast,  and  in  the 
creeks  and  rivers. 

POMONA,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  which 
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POMPEII  (called  by  the  GreekB  Pompeia),  a 
long-buried  city  of  ancient  Italy,  in  Campania, 
not  much  celebrated  in  ancient  historyi  but  now 
an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  in  consequence 
of  its  rather  recent  discovery  and  exhumation. 
It  was  originallv  close  to  the  sea;  but  it  is  now 
nearly  1^  m.  inland,  and  is  about  5  m.  8.  by  W. 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  about  15    m.  SE. 
Naples.     The  »ra  of  its  foundation,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  its  early  histor>',  is  involved 
in  obscurity;  but  the  presumption  is,  that  it  was 
settled  by  Osci  and  Pelasgi  pnor  to  the  establish- 
ment on  this  coast  of  the  Ureek  colonies  from 
Euboea.    About  anno  440  b.  c.  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites,  from  whom  it  was  taken, 
with  their  other  possessions,  b^  the  Romans  about 
80  years  afterwards.    Pompeii  revolted,  with  the 
other  Campanian  towns,  during  the  Social  War; 
and  little  more  is  known  of  it  till  it  was  visited 
by  an  earthquake  (a.  d.  63),  which  occasioned 
great  devastation.  '  Moiu  teme  ctUbre  Campanias 
mpiduM  Pompeii  magna  ex  parte  proruit,*    (Tacit. 
AnnaL,  lib.  xv.  cap.  22.)    The  repairs  consequent 
to  this  disaster  were  incomplete,  as  is  seen  by  the 
state  of  the  excavated  ruins,  when  the  city,  with 
Uerculaneum,   Stabin,  and  other  towns  in   its 
vicinity,  was  wholly  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  a.  d.  79.    This  tremendous  cahunity 
has  been  admirably  described  by  the  Younger 
Pliny,  whose  uncle  was  one  of  the  sufferers,  in  a 
letter  to  the  historian    Tacitus  i  — >'  Pnecesaerai 
per  mmltoe  dies  tremor  terra,  mmua  formidolonuf 
qtUa  Campania  aotitiu ;  Hid  vero  nocte  ita  invalmt 
utmm  moveri  omnia  »ed  everti  crederentyr, . . .  Mare 
in  ae  reaorberi  et  tremore  teme  quasi  repelii  viUe- 
bamug,     Cerie  proceaaerat  littuSj  muUaque  animaiia 
maria  t»  stccts  arema  detinebat.    Ab  altera  latert 
nubea  atra  et  horrenda  iffnei  mirUua  tortia  vibrtiF- 
iiaque   diaeuraibua   rmta    in   hmaaa   flammarum 
Jiguraa  dehiaeebat;  fulgoribua   iaa  et  aimUea  et 
majorta  erant  .  .  .  Mot  andirea  ululalua  foemi- 
nammy    tt^antivm  tpdritatuaj  clamorea    viromm: 
aiii  parenteay  alH  lU>eroa,  alii  conjugea  vocibua  re- 
qnireb€ini,  voeUtua  noacHabant :  At  attum  cosvnt,  iUi 
raoncm  miaerabantur:  erant  qui  metu  mortia  mor- 
tem precareiUur.    MuUi  ad  deoa  manua  toUert, . . . 
Nee  defuerunt  quxfieda  mentitie^  terroribua  vera 
pericuM  augerent,  .  .  .  Mox  dtea  veruSf  aol  etiam 
effulait,  Iwndua  tamen, . . .  Occuraabant  trqndanti- 
Cua  adhue  ocuUa  mutata  omma,  altoque  cinere  tan' 
quamniveobducta.'  (PUn.  EpisL,  vi.  20.)  It  seems 
probable,  however,  from    the   small  number  of 
skeletons  discovered,  here  and  at  Herculaneum, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities   not    only 
found  time  to  escape  during  t^he  confusion,  but 
also   to  carry  with  them  tneir    most  valuable 
effects. 

From  this  time  forward,  for  about  1669  years, 
Pompeii  continned  buried  under  the  ashes,  pumice- 
stone,  and  other  volcanic  matter  by  which  she  had 
been  overwhelmed,  and  even  her  situation  was 
matter  of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It  is  surprbing, 
however,  that  her  ruins  did  not  sooner  attract 
attention;  for,  in  1592,  the  celebrated  architect 
and  engineer,  Dominico  Fontana,  having  been 
employed  to  construct  an  aqueduct  to  convey 
water  to  Torre,  fell  in  with  the  remains  of  the 
buricKi  city.  But  this  discovery  appears  to  have 
attracted  little  or  no  attention;  and  it  was  not  till 
1748,  that  peasants  employed  in  cutting  a  ditch 
fell  in  with  the  ruins  of  the  city,  that  they  be- 
came an  object  of  interest  and  attention.  The 
excavations  were  commenceil  in  1755,  and  have 
since  been  pretty  constantly,  though  not  very 
vigorously,  prosecuted.  Not  having  been  over- 
whelmed by  lava,  but  with  tufa,  ashes,  and  scorijs, 
the  excavations  axe  much  more  easily  effected  here 


than  at  Hereulaneom.    (Description  de  Pompeii, 
par  Bonucci,  p.  31,  dtc) 

Pompeii,  to  borrow  the  words  of  an  intelligent 
observer,  is  '  the  most  wonderful  of  the  antiquities 
of  Italy ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
never  disappoints  a  traveller  who  is  even  mode- 
rately acquainted  with  the  history  of  ancient 
Rome.    The  impression  which  it  gives  of  the 
actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstantial reality  of  its  existence  2,000  years 
ago,  is  so  vivid  and  intense,  that  it  requires  but  a 
small   effort  of  imagination   to   place   yourself 
among  tlie  multitudes  which  once  thronged  its 
streets  and  theatres,  and  occupied  its  now  voice- 
less chambers.  The  expression  so  often  used,  that 
you  expect  to  see  the  inhabitants  walk  out  of 
their  houses  to  salute  ^ou,  ia  scarcely  a  itgure  of 
speech.  Many  things,  in  fact^  concur  to  foster  the 
illusion.     You  see  a  street  before  you  carefully 
paved  and  well  worn,  and  bordered  with  trottoira^ 
in  good  preservation,  as  if  it  had  been  in  use  on 
the  preceding  day.    The  houses  ^euerall^  extend 
in  unbroken  lines,  and  even  the  (ulapidation  is  in 
some  measure  concealed  by  the  small  modern 
roofs  placed  over  the  walls  to  protect  them  from 
farther  waste  by  the  weather.    The  doors  and 
windows,  indeed,  are  all  open ;  but  so  they  gene- 
rally ^re  in  the  modem  houses  of  Italy ;  and  tbe 
sombre  brown  tint  of  the  walls  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  seen  in  the  decayed  towns  of 
the  same  country  at  the  present  day.    You  turn 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  wander  from  street 
to  street,  and  still  you  have  the  perfect  image  of  a 
town  before    you,  except   that   no  inhabitants 
appear,  and  these  you  max  suppose  have  only  left 
it  a  few  days  before.    >\  e  have  detached  public 
buildings  of  many  kinds  elsewhere ;  but  here  we 
have  a  Roman  forum,  with  all  its  accompaniments 
of  temples,  porticoes,  and  curios,  not  indeed  per- 
fect, but  only  so  injured  that  what  is  missing  can 
be  replaced,  and  what  is  mutilated  restored.    Wo 
have  also  many  shops,  with  their  utensils  of  trade 
in  them,  and  about  a  hundred  private  houses  of 
all  descriptions,  from   the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us,  for  the  first  time, 
to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  Roman  house,  and  giving  us,  as  it 
were,  a  glimpse  of  the  domestic  life  and  manners 
of  the  people.    The  public  baths  here,  which  were 
almost  entire,  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  struc- 
ture of  those  buildings.    Lastly,  the  tout-enaemble 
of  the  walls,  gates,  streets,  forum,  houses,  tem- 
ples, fountains,  theatres,  associated  as  they  are 
with  each  other,  give  us  a  conception  of  a  Roman 
town  incomparably  more  clear  and  satisfactory 
than  any  number  of  such  objects  scattered  over 
distant  localities  could  have  furnished.'    (Mac- 
laren's  Notes,  p.  100, 108.) 

It  seems  evident  on  an  examination  of  the 
superincumbent  strata,  which  consists  of  various 
layers,  that  intervals  had  taken  place  in  the  ori« 
^al  eruption,  which  laste<l  for  three  days;  and 
It  is  farther  probable  that  some  of  the  uppermost 
layers  may  have  been  the  result  of  subsequent 
eruptions. 

This  resuscitated  city,  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  part  is  now  laid  open  to  public  view,  is  of 
a  somewhat  oval  form,  ^  m.  in  breadth  and  |  m. 
in  length,  covering  an  area  of  160  acres,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh;  and 
considering  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the 
nature  of  the  houses,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
slave  population  generally  were  lodged,  the  en- 
tire population  could  scarcely  have  exceeded 
25,000  inhabitants.  The  walls,  which  have  been 
traced  on  ever^  side,  except  towards  the  sea,  are 
about  20  fU  Uuck,  and  nearly  equally  high,  being 
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faced  with  blocks  of  lava  inside  and  oatside. 
There  are  six  gates,  and  man^  towen»  rising  high 
above  the  ramparts,  and  pierced  with  arches. 
The  best  approach  to  Pompdi  Is  by  the  Appian 
way  to  'the  Gate  of  Herculaneum,'  which  is 
nearest  the  sea,  and  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the  city. 
Along  each  side  of  the  road,  approaching  this 
gate,  extends  a  line  of  tombs,  many  of  which  re- 
main perfectly  entire,  their  angles  being  as  sharp, 
their  inscriptions  as  legible,  and  their  whole  ap- 
pearance almost  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
erected  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  roonaments 
vary  greatly  in  size,  pattern,  and  material :  many 
are  mere  cenotaphs,  while  others  have  niches  for 
urns ;  and  a  pretty  common  form  is  that  of  a 
small  oblong  temple,  adorned  with  columns  or 
pilasters.  On  the  whole,  these  tombs  are  not 
unlike  the  more  ambitious  monuments  in  our 
own  churchyards;  but  there  is  nothing  resem- 
bling our  single  upright  slabs,  or  flat  gravestones. 
The  gate  of  Herculaneum  consisted,  like  the 
others,  of  a  large  central  and  two  smaller  side- 
gates,  not  unlike  those  of  Temple  Bar  in  London, 
the  central  archway  being  about  20  ft.  in  height 
and  15  fL  in  width.  The  streets  appear  to  have 
been  arranged  pretty  regularly  in  parallelograms ; 
but  they  are  very  narrow,  the  most  usual  breadth 
being  18  or  20  fU,  of  which  one-third  is  occupied 
by  the  trottoirs,  which  invariably  line  both  udes 
of  the  horseway.  An  exception,  however,  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  the  *  Street  of  the  Silver- 
smiths,' which  is  40  ft.  in  width,  and  decidedly 
the  finest  in  PompeiL  The  middle  of  the  ruad  is 
paved,  like  the  Via  Appia,  with  masses  of  lava  of 
fnregtdar  shapes,  and  from  one  to  two  fL  in  dia- 
meter, the  most  level  surfaces  being  placed  appef- 
most ;  and  in  many  parts  the  ruts  produced  bv 
the  wheels  are  still  obvious.  The  trottoirs,  which 
are  raised  about  ten  inches  above  the  rest  of  the 
street,  average  about  four  ft>  in  width :  they  are 
generally  made  of  a  sort  of  compound  of  lime, 
earth,  and  gravel,  not  unlike  the  aaphalte  used  for 
modem  pavements  in  London  and  Paris. 

The  largest  excavated  space  in  Pompeii,  and 
that  which  exhibits  most  architectural  magnifi- 
cence, is  the  forum,  an  extensive  oblong  area, 
once  paved  with  laige  slabs  of  marble.  The  feel- 
ings of  a  classic  traveller,  on  beholding,  for  the 
first  time,  such  a  monument  of  antiquity,  are  well 
described  by  Mr.  Maclaren.  'I  felt  that  it  was 
not  a  trifling  Incident  in  my  life,  to  stand  in  a 
veritable  Roman  forum.  There  it  lay  distinctly 
before  me,  rifled  of  the  greater  part  of  its  marbfe 
pavement,  of  its  statues,  and  some  of  its  columns, 
yet  retaining  enough  of  its  ancient  lineaments,  to 
give  a  perfect  idea  of  its  form,  extent,  and  distri- 
bution of  its  parts.  It  had  been  terribly  injured 
by  the  earthquake,  A.D.  63)  and  was  rebuilding, 
when  the  great  catastrophe  occurred.  The  forum 
was  the  great  place  of  public  resort:  the  idle 
came  here  to  inquire  after  news,  the  busy  to  talk 
of  business,  friends  to  keep  appointment^  patrons 
to  meet  their  clients^  suitors  to  attend  the  courts, 
candidates  for  office  to  solicit  votes:  here  the 
orators  harangued,  and  the  people  shouted,  the 
magistrates  met  in  council,  and  the  tax-gatherers 
collected  the  revenues:  here  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  were  promulgated  trivd  oocey  and  plays, 
festivals,  and  gladiatorial  shows  were  advertised 
by  short  notices  badly  ^It,  painted  on  the  walls 
in  rudely  formed  letters.'  (P.  1 8 1 .)  The  entrance 
from  the  NW.  comer  (that  nearest  the  gate  of 
Herculaneum)  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
downwards  through  a  brick  areh  into  an  oblong 
area  about  490  ft.  in  length  by  114  ft.  in  width, 
and,  according  to  a  recent  traveller,  surrounded 
by  oolnmiu,  aad  the  mina  of  templies,  triumphal 


arehes,  and  other  public  edifices,  the  uses  of  which 
can  in  general  only  be  conjectured.     The  red 
masses  of  brick  divested  of  their  marble  casings, 
the  brown  and  yellow  tints  of  the  tufa,  the  fr^- 
ments  of  white  stucco  attached  to  the  shatterol 
walls  of  the  different  edifices,  and  the  pedestals 
which  once  supported  statues  in  honour  of  illn^ 
trious  patriots,  are  all  that  now  remain  to  attest 
its  former  beauty  and  magnificence.'    A  Doric 
colonnade  ran  round  three  of  its  sides,  and  the 
fourth  was  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Jupiter.    The 
columns  formed   a  species   of  covered  gallery, 
raise«l  above  the  central  area,  and  a  second  row  of 
smaller  columns,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  first, 
formed  a  second  gallery,  which  would  afford  a 
view  of  ever3r  thing  passing  in  the  area.    The 
temple  of  Jupiter  has  a  prostyle  portico,  supportetl 
by  12  very  beautiful  Corinthian  columns,  and 
its  total  lei^p^,  from  the  front  steps  to  the  back 
wall  of  the  eefZa,  is  120  ft.,  the  uniform  breadth 
being  45  ft    On  the  W.  side  of  the  enclosure 
stood  the  prisons  and  public  granaries,  a  peripteral 
temple  of  Venus,  having  a  facade  looking  south- 
ward, of  nine  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  basilica, 
or  court  of  justice,  which  is  the  largest  building  in 
Pompeii,    it  is  oblong  shaped,  220  ft  in  lei^th 
by  80  ft  in  breadth,  and  is  entered  through  a 
vestibule  having  five  door-ways  of  noasonr^.    The 
roof  of  the  interior  was  suppwted  by  a  peristyle  of 
28  Ionic  fluted  columns,  and  at  the  mrther  end 
are  some  remains  of  what  was  once  the  pnetor^s 
tribunaL    At  the  S.  end  of  the  forum,  which  was 
also  omamented  by  a  triumphal  arch,  are  the 
remains  of  three  buildings  of  nearly  equal  size 
and  similar  shape,  that  may  have  been  curiae,  or 
places  of  assembly  for  the  magistrates:  these, 
however,  are  of  very  confiued  dimensions,  and 
possess  little  interest*    On  the  £.  side,  opposite  to 
the   basilica,  and  flanked  on  one  idde  by  the 
Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  is  a  large  enclosed 
building,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  within 
which  was  an  oblong  peristyle  of  white  marble 
Corinthian  columns;  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Chalcldicum,  and  was  built  by  Eumachia  (whose 
statue  is  still  standing),  but  its  former  use  seems 
to  be  quite  conjectural,  though  Gell  and  Donald- 
son seem  to  thmk,  from  some  of  the  pictures  and 
other  remains  found  there,  that  it  may  have  been 
a  kind  of  cloth-hall.    Adjoining  it,  and  fronting 
the  fbmm,  is  a  small  temple  of  Mercury,  in  the 
court  of  which  is  an  altar  of  white  marble,  beauti- 
fully sculptured  in  bas-relief,  representing  a  sacri- 
fice.   What  the  next  building  may  have  been  is 
very  doubtful ;  but  as  it  has  an  altar,  without  a 
cella,  we  incline  to  think  that  it  may  have  been 
a  senaculum  or  hall  of  meeting  for  the  town- 
counolL    Lastly,  the  space  close  to  the  NE.  angle 
of  the  forum  is  occupied  by  a  very  large  enclosed 
peripteral  stmcture,  supposed  to   have  been  a 
pantheon  dedicated  to  the  twelve  Dii  Consentes 
of  Roman  mythology,  and  comprising,  besides  an 
SBdicula  or  raised  chapel,  numerous  cells  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  priests.    Under  the  colon- 
nades of  the  forum,  close  in  front  of  the  Pantheon, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  rather  narrow 
vestibule,  are  the  remains  of  seven  recesses  or 
shops,  in  some  of  which  the  pedestals  of  the  tables 
are  still  visible:  these  may  poasbly  have  been 
the  tabenuB  afymtorio,  common  in  most  Greek 
and  Roman  fora. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  excavation  of  the 
forum  is  that  of  the  quarter  occupied  by  the 
theatres.  Its  best  approach  from  the  foram  is 
by  the  '  Street  of  the  Silveismitha  :*  the  space 
cleared  comprises  two  theatres  of  unequal  siae,  a 
square  usually  called  the  soldieiB'  auarter,  and 
two  temples,  with  other  buildings  of  minor  im«. 
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portance.  The  theatres  will  not  bear  to  be  com- 
pared, in  point  either  of  size  or  splendour,  with 
the  magnihcent  structores  at  Rome ;  but  still  they 
have  the  remains  of  considerable  beau^,  and  the 
largest,  at  least,  would  be  considered  or  Uuve  size 
in  any  modem  dty.  It  has  six  entrances,  leading 
to  different  parts  of  the  bnilding,  and  six  inner 
doors,  or  vomiioria,  opened  on  an  eqoal  number  of 
staircases  running  down  fiom  the  external  circular 
corridor  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  benches 
were  about  1  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  and  2  ft.  4  in. 
width,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  may 


m 

have  been  capable  of  aooom'modating  about  5,000 
maleS)  diiefly  of  the  middle  classes ;  those  of  high 
rank  sat  on  chairs  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  women 
occupied  a  gallery  running  round  the  top  of  the 
building  over  the  corridor.    All  the  benches  as 
well  as  the  orchestra  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
covered  with  marble,  of  which,  however,  there 
are  now  but  few  vestiges.    Like  the  Coliseum, 
and  other  ancient  theatres,  it  was  open  at  top ; 
but  on  the  outside  wall  mav  still  oe  seen  tne 
iron  rings  inserted  to  receive  the  masts  supporting 
the  awnmg.    Of  the  scene  itself,  enough  remains 
to  show  tluit  the  three  chief  doors  were  situated 
in  deep  reoeasei,  and  that  behind  them  was  the 
poetsoenium.    The  smaller  theatre,  which  com- 
municates with  that  last  mentioned,  is  built  on 
the  same  pUn,  and  i  similarly  arraxiged,  having 
had  accommodation  for  about  1,500  snectators; 
but,  unlike  the  other,  it  seems  to  have  oeen  per- 
manently roofed.    Its  shape,  also,  is  rather  elli^ 
tical  than  semidrcnlar.    Close  to  the  theatre  is 
a  laige  open  space,  supposed  to  have  been  soldien' 
barn^ ;  and  near  it  is  a  Doric  temple  of  Her- 
cules, the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  said  to  have  been 
erected  at  least  800  years  B.a    The  great  amphi- 
theatre occupies  a  litfge  space  at  the  £.  angle  of 
the  town,  quite  separate,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  excavations.    Like  other 
amphitheatres  it  is  oval-shaped,  the  extreme  out- 
side length  beinff  480  ft.,  and  do.  breadth  885  fU 
The  seats  rise  above  each  other  in  24  suoSessive 
rows,  and  must  have  accommodated  upwards  of 
10,000  persons. 

The  oaths,  which  occupy  a  space  not  far  fh>m 
the  forum,  of  about  100  ft  sq.,  are  interesting  not 
BO  much  from  their  siae  as  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  oonstruorion,  which  makes  their  arrange- 
ments more  intelligible  than  in  the  complicated 
buildings  of  this  nnd  in  Rome  and  elsewhere. 
As,  however,  it  would  be  hnpossible  without  a 
diagram  to  give  a  satbfactory  account  even  of 
those  at  Pompeii,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  domestic 
architecture  of  Uie  city,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of 
its  most  interesting  features.  Mr.  Maclaren  closely 
examined  about  a  dosen  of  the  private  houses, 
which,  he  says,  are  so  different  from  those  either 
of  Britain  or  modem  Italy,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  the  use  of  their  several  parts.  In- 
deed, most  of  them  are  so  dilapidated  that  they 
could  not  be  understood  at  all  without  the  aid  of 
niny  and  Vitruvius.  *  The  present  condition  of 
the  nouses  and  shops  resembles  what  we  see  in 
our  tenements  after  the  oocuiienoe  of  a  fire.  The 
roof,  upper  floors,  doon,  and  all  the  woodwork, 
have  disappeared,  the  furniture  has  been  carried 
off,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  half-dilapidated 
walls,  the  pavement  of  mosaic  on  the  ground  flats, 
columns  entire  or  in  fragments,  stone  counters, 
and  a  few  bulky  oir  heavy  articles  of  too  small 
value  to  be  worth  removing.  The  apartments, 
however,  have  been  carefully  cleaned  out;  and 
not  only  the  houses,  but  the  streets,  were  com- 
pletely free  of  foreign  matter,  except  a  thin  cover- 
mg  of  ashes  and  sooriie,  deponted  by  the  recent 
emption  of  Vesuvius,  and  which  was  easily  re- 


moved by  a  besom  or  wisp  of  straw.*  The  paint- 
ings, also,  are  still  on  the  walls,  and  remazxably 
fir^.  The  house  of  Pansa,  though  not  the 
laigest,  is  better  calculated  than  any^  other  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  a  private  town 
residence ;  and,  taking  this  as  a  gtude,  we  may 
remark  that  the  houses  generally  consisted  of  a. 
square  or  oblong  endosnre  surrounded  by  blind 
wvlls,  the  oentnQ  court  bein^  open,  and  chambers 
formed  round  it,  over  which  sheds  {compbma) 
projected  inwards,  which  discharged  the  rain 
water  into  a  stone  ormable  basin  (the  trnpltanum), 
in  the  centre  of  the  court  The  larger  houses, 
however,  have  a  second  court,  with  its  oorrespond- 
ing  impluvium,  suirounded  by  columns;  and 
hence,  while  the  outer  court  is  called  simply 
atrium^  the  inner  one  (divided  from  it  by  a  square 
apartment}  called  the  tablnutrnj  from  being  usually 
adorned  with  pictures  and  statues)  is  denominated 
tiie  peristyle,  and  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
family.  Bed-rooms  and  parlours  run  round 
both  courts,  a  garden  extends  some  way  at  the 
back  of  most  of  the  houses,  and  the  front  entrance, 
in  Pompeii  at  least,  is  by  a  passage  8  or  10  ft 
wide.    Paper,  horn,  mica,  ana  even  pretty  thick 

glan,  were  very  generally  used ;  and  in  cold  or 
ot  weather  awnings  were  commonly  thrown  over 
the  impluvium ;  but  no  fire-places  are  seen  in  the 
houses,  and,  Uke  those  in  modem  Italy,  they  seem 
to  have  been  wholly  built  for  summer  use.    The 
exterior  of  the  houses  is  generally  of  brick  covered 
with  plaster,  and  formed  into  panels:   in  the 
interior,  also,   the  walls  are  coated  with  fine 
plaster,  which  serves  as  a  ground  for  f^ctesooes, 
which  are  found  pretty  abun<Untly  in  all  parts  of 
the  larger  houses  throughout  the  town :  and  these 
paintings,  if  they  do  not  equal  other  extant  speci- 
mens of  Roman  art,  are  highly  valuable  for  the 
light  which  they  tlurow  on  the  costumes,  habits, 
and   amusements  of  the  ancient  inhabst     The 
shops,  like  those  of  Naples,  seem  to  have  been 
extremely  small,  scarcely  exceeding  14  ft.  square, 
and  wholly  open  in  ftont,  yrith  the  exception  of 
a  low  counter,  being  closed  by  shutters  at  night, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  butchen' 
stalls  and  shops  in  England.    Some  of  the  imple- 
ments of  trade  still  remain,  such  as  earthen-jars, 
ovens,  mills,  and  cooking  pans;   and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  inhabs.  pretty 
well  understood  the  division  of  trades.    Most  of 
the  shops  and  othier  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, not   excepting   those   belonging   to  the 
Dimne  Liberty  had  images  or  figtues  over  the 
doors,  serving,  like  the  signs  in  modem  towns, 
to  indicate  the  profession  or  business  of  the  occu- 
pants.    The  household  furniture  and  domestic 
utensils  found  In  the  excavations  both  here  and 
at  Herculaneum  have,  with  a  few  s%ht  excep- 
tions, been  removed  to  the  Museo  Borbonioo  at 
Naples ;  and  the  number  of  articles  of  every  kind 
anfi  material  is  truly  immense.    'Among  these,' 
says  Mr.  Maclaren^  '  are  several  iron  chairs,  like 
our  garden  chairs ;  braziers  for  burning  charcoal 
or  wood,  keys  and  locks,  metallic  mirrors,  pots  and 
pans,  glass  bottles  and  drinking  vessels,  lamps  of 
copper  and  earthenware,  vases  and  ums,  marble 
statues  and   ba»-reliefs,   ancient   armour,  seals, 
styles  and  inkstands,  bells,  moulds  for  bread  and 
pastry,  glazed  plates  for  the  table,  scales  and 
steelyard,  spoons,  ear-rings,  and  similar  articles. 

The  diBOOvery  of  Pompeii  has  thrown  a  strong 
and  steady  light  on  many  points  connected  with 
the  private  me  and  economy  of  tiie  ancients 
that  were  previously  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity. 

PONDICHERRY  (Fr.  PonduAery),  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  pnncipal  French  settlement  on 
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the  Asiatic  conUnent,  on  the  Coromandel  cnast, 
83  m.  SSW.  Madras;  lat  11°  67'  N.,  long.  95°  54' 
E.  Pop.  54>350  in  1861,  of  whom  about  900  were 
Europeans.  Standing  on  a  flat  sandy  plain,  near 
the  shore,  it  has  a  very  imposing  appearance  Arom 
the  sea,  and  it  is  in  reality  a  handsome  regularly 
laid  out  town.  The  streets  in  the  European  quar- 
ter are  of  uniform  breadth,  built  with  remarkable 
regiduity,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  'The  houses,  which  are  of  a  ^^ood  height, 
have  flat  terraced  roofs,  the  walls  bein^^  stuccoed 
white  and  yellow,  and  not  intermixed  with  native 
huts.  Nearly  in  the  centre  is  a  spacious  square, 
laid  out  in  walks,  shaded  bv  rows  of  trees,  with 
the  government  bouse  on  the  N.  side,  and  open 
on  the  E.  to  the  sea.  The  black,  or  native  town, 
to  the  W.  of  the  former,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  canal,  crossed  by  several  bridges,  is  laid  out 
with  nearly  the  same  regularity  as  the  European 
town,  though  the  houses  are  very  inferior.  Pon- 
dicherry  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  the 
only  portion  of  its  works  that  now  remains  is 
an  old  brick  tower,  on  which  the  flag  is  hoisted. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  govemment  house, 
an  edifice  of  a  single  stoiv,  adorned  with  columns, 
and  surmounted  b^  a  balustrade;  the  church, 
built  by  the  Jesmta,  and  a  good  market-place. 
It  haa  a  coUe^e  for  Europeans,  a  school  for  the 
Indians,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  government 
pawn-bank. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  comprising 
Pondicheny,  Chandemagore,  Karical  in  the  Car- 
natic,  Mahe  in  Malabar,  and  Yanaon  in  Orissa, 
with  the  territory  attached  to  each,  have  a  total 
pop.  of  about  166,000,  of  whom  1,000  are  whites. 
The  territory  attached  to  Pondicherry  ht  consider- 
ably laiger  than  the  rest,  and  has  10,613  hectares 
under  culture,  producing  6,488,640  kilogr.  rice, 
6,734,000  kilogr.  other  grains,  6,900,000  cocoa 
nuts;  with  some  betel,  and  a  little  indigo,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton.  The  trade,  by  far  the  greater 
I»rt  of  which  centres  in  Pondicherry,  is  chiefly 
with  Uie  rest  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  Sumatra, 
the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  the  Mauritius,  and  Senegal 
The  governor  of  the  French  settlements  in  India 
resides  at  Pondicherry,  where  also  is  the  chief 
court  for  these  colonies,  and  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction. 

This  town  was  purchased  by  the  French  from 
the  Bejapoor  sovereif^  in  16^2.  It  was  succes- 
sively taken  by  the  British  in  1761,  1778, 1798, 
and  1803,  but  was  finally  restored  at  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1815. 

PONT-A-MOUSSON,  a  town  of  France,  d^ 
Meurthe,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Moselle,  by  which  it 
is  intersected;  16  m.  N.  Nancy.  Pop.  8,115  in 
1861.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  a  bridge 
of  eight  arches  wluch  here  crosses  the  river,  and 
led  formerly  to  the  old  castle  of  Mousson,  now 
in  ruins,  on  an  eminence  E.  of  the  town.  It  is 
surrounded  by  planted  boulevards,  and  has  several 
good  edifices,  including  a  Gothic  church,  built 
towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  a  town-hall, 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  now  converted  into  a  semi- 
nary, large  cavaliy  barracks,  a  good  hospital,  and 
a  building  termed  the  Maiaon  <ie»  Sept  Picket 
CapUauXf  from  its  front  being  ornamented  with 
old  sculptures  intended  to  represent  the  cardinal 
sins.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  coarse  wool- 
len stufis,  printing-types,  earthenware  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  beet-root  sugar. 

PONTECORVO,  a  town  of  S,  Italy,  prov.  Ca- 

serta,  on  the  Garigliano,  20  m.  SE.  Frosinone,  and 

87  m.  NW.  Capua,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to 

--    '       «^^  g  gyj  jjj  igg2.  ITie  town  has  several 

1  convents,  and  an  old  castle.    Na- 

'erred  on  Marshal  Bemadotte  the] 
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title  of  prince  of  Pontecorvo^  which  he  enjoved 
till  he  became  king  of  Sweden.  Near  it  are  some 
considerable  ruins,  supposed  to  indicate  the  sue 
of  the  ancient  Interamna  ad  Liriau 

PONTE-DELGADA,  a  sea-port,  and  the  largest 
and  most  populous  dty  (though  not  the  cap.)  <if 
the  Azores,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  St. 
Michael ;  lat,  ST©  45'  10"  N.,  long.  25°  41'  15"  W. 
Pop.  estimated  at  22,000.    Its  appearance  from 
the  sea  is  far  from  picturesque,  exhibiting  a  com- 
pact uniform  maas  of  bright-looking  buildings 
backed  by  a  few  conical  hills,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  covered  with    a   luxuriant  vege- 
tation.   It  has  numerous  churches,  monasteries), 
and  convents;  but  the  latter,  which  were  cele- 
brated alike  for  their  artificial  flowers  made  of 
birds'  feathers,  their  sweetmeaia,  and  the  ea^y 
virtue  of  the  vestals  by  which  they  were  occu- 
pied, have  been  suppre^ed  in  recent  years.    The 
houses  are  substantial,  but  the  streets  are  very 
ill-paved  and  filthy.    Its  markets  are  abondantly 
supplied  with  fish,  poultry,  c^gss,  and  v^getabl&i 
of  all  sorts,  including  Spanishbeaiis,  vama,  sweet 
and  common  potatoes,  oranges,  and  lemons,  and 
every  thing  is  remarkably  cheap.    Whea  con- 
trasted with  the  other  towns  in  the  Azores,  it 
displays  considerable  wealth,  activity,  and  in- 
dustry.   The  exports  consist  of  oranges,  wines, 
brandy,  and  rocella.  A  mole  has  been  coostnicted 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  smaller  class  of 
vessels,  but  those  of  considerable  burden  have  to 
anchor  in  an  open  roadstead.     The  town  and 
harbour  are  defended  on  the  W.  by  the  castk; 
and  fort  of  St.  Braz,  mounting  ninety  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  ibrto  San  Pedro  and 
Roeto  de  Cao.    The  governor  of  the  islands  St. 
Michael  and  St  Mary  resides  at  Ponte  Delgada. 

TONTEFRACT  (vulgo  Pomfret),  a  pari  and 
mnn.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  W. 
riding  CO.  York,  upper  div.  wap.    Osgoldcross, 
on  a  commanding  eminence  about  2  m.  SW.  the 
Aire,  10  m.  E.  Wakefield,  21  m.  SW.  York,  and 
174  m.  N.  London  by  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  munic  bor.  5^46,  and  of  pari  bor.  11,736 
in  1861.    The  town  is  well-paved  and  well-bailt, 
with  open,  spacious,  and  dean  streets,  lined  by 
handsome  houses,  chiefly  of  brick,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  running  NE.  past  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town.    The  prin- 
cipal public  buildmgs  are  a  modem  town-halU 
with  an  attached  gaol,  a  new  mafket-hall,  80 
ft.  by  70,  opened  by  the  late  Lord  Palmeiston 
in  1860,  and  a  court-nouse  for  the  quarter  sessions 
of  the  W.  riding.    The  par.  church,  originally 
built  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  I.,  was  subsequently 
BO  altered,  that  UUle  remains  of  the  olden  edifice. 
A  more  ancient,  and  once  parochial  church,  has 
a  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs,  which   is   worthy  of  examination.    The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.    There  are  also  plac^ 
of  worship  for  Rom.  Catholics,  Weslevan  and  I'ri- 
mitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

A  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.,  was  revived  and  rechartered  in  1792 : 
it  is  1  of  12  schools  privileged  to  send  candidates 
for  Lady  E.  Hastings'  exhibitions  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Another  charity  school  for  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  endowed  with  95t  a  year,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  national  school ;  and  a 
neat  bnildmg,  formerly  the  theatre,  has  been 
converted  into  school-rooms  capaUe  of  accommo- 
dating 400  children.  The  town  has  four  Sunday 
schools  and  six  hospitals,  or  almshouses,  of  va- 
rious foundations,  furnishing  lodging,  clothing, 
and  a  small  stipend  to  53  aged  people  of  both 
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sexes.  A  subflcription  library,  mechanics*  library, 
and  newA-room  have  recently  been  formed.  The 
races,  furmerly  held  here  in  September,  are  now 
extinct. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Ferrybridge  within 
the  bor.  is  on  the  Aire  (crossed  there  by  a  stone 
brid^  of  three  arches),  and  till  recently  enjoyed 
cuiiBiderable  advantages  from  its  position  on  the 
(*reat  North  road :  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 
The  vicinitv  of  Pontefract  is  famed  for  its  gardens 
and  nurseries,  which  furnish  vegetables  in  great 
abundance  for  the  markets  of  York,  Leeds,  Wake- 
field, and  Doncaster.  The  deep  loamy  soil  around 
it  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  liquo- 
rice {Gfyeyrhiza  glabra) f\rhich  is  grown  here  in 
IflTge  quantities,  and  supplied  extensively  to 
London  and  other  large  towns.  Filtering  stones 
are  quarried  on  the  castle-hill,  and  are  m  great 
request  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Pontefract 
rec'eived  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  2  Richard 
III.  Under  the  Municipal  Keform  Act,  it  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor  and  3  aldermen,  with  12 
counctllora,  having  also  a  commission  of  the  peace 
under  a  recorder.  The  bor.  has  sent  2  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  with  some  interruptions,  since  23 
Kdw.  I.,  the  right  of  voting  down  to  the  Reform 
Act  having  been  in  the  inhab.  householders  Ti^ithin 
the  bor.  Keg.  electors,  711  in  1865.  The  spring 
quarter  sessions  for  the  W.  riding  are  held  here  in 
Easter  week.  Markets  on  Saturday,  and  large 
fortnight  fairsfor  cattle,  besides  eight  other  annual 
fairs. 

The  principal  celebrity  of  Pontefract  is  owing 
to  ita  castle,  once  of  ^eat  extent,  but  now  a  mere 
ruin,  its  site  having  m  a  great  measure  been  con- 
verted into  garden  ground.  It  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  several  towers,  with  intervening  walls 
and  other  buildings,  the  round-tower,  or  donjon 
keep,  having  occupied  an  eminence  at  its  W.  ex- 
tremity. It  was  finished  in  1080.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century  it  became,  by  marriage, 
the  property  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  and  in  uie 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  attached  with  the  rest  of 
the  duchy  to  the  crown.  For  the  space  of  many 
centuries.it  stood  the  ornament  and  terror  of  the 
surrounding  countr\',  till  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
I.,  when,  after  sustaining  three  successive  and  des- 
perate sieges,  it  was  finally  taken  by  the  parlia- 
mentary army  in  1649,  when  it  was  unroofed  and 
demoUsbed  by  order  of  parliament  This  castle 
has  been  the' scene  of  various  tragical  events  in 
English  historv.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  was  brought  a  prisoner 
here,  and  detained  till  the  day  of  his  execution. 
Richard  II.  was  confined,  and  eventually  murdered 
here;  and  in  it  also  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl 
Rivers,  Richard  Lord  Grey,  Sir'Tliomas  Yaughan, 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawse,  were  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Richard  11 1.,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial. 

PONTOISE  (an.  Brivas  laara)^  a  town  of  France, 
d<^p.  Seine-et-Oise,  cap.  arrond..  on  the  Oise,  wheru 
it  id  joined  by  the  Yiosne,  20  m.  N.  Versailles,  on 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Amiens.  Pop.  6,065  in 
1 861.  The  town  stands  upon  an  abrupt  rocky  hill, 
and  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  portions 
of  which  still  exist,  llie  lower  part  of  the  town 
is  tolerably  well  built  and  paved,  but  has  no  build- 
ing of  importance  except  a  new  and  good  hospit^ 
The  rivers  here  turn  numerous  flour-mills;  and 
in  addition  to  these  Pontoise  has  iron  and  copper 
works,  taimeries,  and  manufactures  of  watches, 
jewellery,  and  cotton  yam.  It  was  frequently 
taken  and  retaken  in  the  wai«  between  England 
and  France ;  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  sat  here 
several  times  during  tne  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

PONT-ST.  ESPRIT,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Gard,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rhine,  31  m.  NNE.  NImes. 
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Pop.  5,123  in  1861.  The  town  derives  its  name 
from  its  famous  bridge  over  the  river,  constructed 
between  1265  and  1309, 875  yds.  in  length ;  it  has 
23  arches,  but  is  only  about  12  ft.  in  breadth.  It 
is  kept  in  perfect  repair,  and  has  been  made  prac- 
ticable for  caniages.  The  town,  which  is  ill-built, 
with  narrow,  winding  streets,  has  a  small  port  on 
the  Rhone,  and  a  considerable  trafiic  in  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  silk. 

PONTYPOOL  (corrupted  from  Pont  op  HoweU), 
a  market  town  and  township  of  England,  par.  Tre- 
vethin,  hund.  Abexgavenny,  co.  Monmouth,  15^  m. 
SW.  Monmouth,  and  182  m.  W.  London  by  Great 
Westem  raihtay.  Pop.  of  town,  4,661  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.  and  township,  10,460  acres.  The 
town,  occupying  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  near  a 
ri\-ulet  trib.  to  the  Usk,  and  nearly  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountains,  is  laige  and  straggling, 
witli  two  principal  streets,  lined  with  neat  houses 
and  numerous  shops.  The  church,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  town,  has  an  embattled  square  tower ; 
and  there  are  two  chapels  of  ease,  besides  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Indepen- 
denta,  with  attached  Sunday  schools. 

Pontypool  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  japanned  goods,  introduced  bv  Thomas 
Allgood,  their  inventor,  in  the  reign  of  cWles  II. ; 
but  this  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined, 
owing  to  the  successful  competition  of  Birming- 
ham, which  now  nearly  monopolises  the  trade. 
Itsfpresent  importance  is  derived  from  the  iron 
and  tin  mines  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  from 
the  iron-works,  situated  a  little  SW.  from  the  town, 
and  conducted  upon  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  con- 
nected by  railway  and  by  canal  with  Newport,  its 
shipping-place  for  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Petty 
sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here.  Markets,  on 
Saturday,  and  cattle  fairs  on  the  last  Monday  of 
each  month,  besides  others,  ApxU  22,  Julv  5,  and 
Oct.  16. 

Pontypool  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Hanbniy  family, 
is  at  a  uiort  distance  NE.  the  town;  it  is  finely 
wooded  with  oak  and  other  forest  trees,  and  the 
house,  on  a  perpendicular  cliff  above  the  Avon- 
Llwyd,  commands  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
countrv. 

POOLE,  a  pari  and  mnn.  bor.,  sea-port,  market- 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  and  a  co.  of  itself,  with 
separate  jurisdiction,  on  a  peninsula  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  extensive  and  almost  landlocked  harbour, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  20  m.  E.  Dorchester, 
97  m.  WSW.  London  by  road,  and  122  m.  by 
London  and  South  Westem  railway.  Pop.  of  bor. 
9,759  in  1 86 1.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  different  angles,  the  prin- 
cipal running  in  a  NE.  direction  through  the  mar- 
ket-place, in  which  is  the  town-hall,  a  convenient 
building,  with  attached  shambles.  The  modem 
houses  are  generally  substantial,  and  regularly 
built ;  but  the  older  parts  of  the  town  have  a  mean 
appearance.  The  parish  church  is  of  modem  erec- 
tion. The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents 
have  places  of  worship,  and  the  town  has  Sunday 
schools,  a  firee  grammar  school,  several  charity 
schools,  and  2  or  3  well-endowed  almshouses. 
There  is  a  small  gaol,  and  the  par.  workhouse  haa 
been  formed  into  a  union  with  7  other  pars.  Several 
vessels  from  the  port  are  engaged  in  the  Newfound^ 
land  fisheries;  besides  which  the  town  has  a  lai^e 
and  increasing  coasting  trade,  the  exports  being 
principally  Purbeck  clay  (for  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
teries) in  exchange  for  coal,  llie  port  haa  also  a 
considerable  foreign  trade:  there  oelonged  to  it 
in  January,  1864,  47  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and 
64  above  50  tons,  besides  one  steamer  of  22  tons. 
The  gro$«  customs  duties  amounted  to  5,634  in 
1863.    The  entrance  to  Poole  harbour,  about  j^  m. 
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in  width,  has  a  shifting  bar,  over  which  there  are 
seldom  more  than  15  ft.,  even  at  high  water.  Ves- 
sels drawing  14  ft.  water  may,  however,  come  np 
to  the  quays.  It  is  a  considerable  and  singular 
advantage  to  Poole  harbour,  that  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  twice  in  12  hours.  It  first  flows  r^rylarly  6 
hours,  and  ebbs  for  1^  hour :  it  then  flows  for'l^ 
hour,  and  ebbs  dunng  the  remaining  8  hours. 
The  second  flood  seems  to  arise  from  tne  peculiar 
situation  of  the  entrance ;  for,  being  in  a  bay  facing 
the  £.,  the  tide  of  ebb  firom  between  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  main  falls  *into  that  bay,  forcing 
its  way  so  as  to  raise  the  water  for  lA  hour,  at 
which  period  the  water  without  the  bar,  by  its  fall- 
ing to  a  lower  level  Hian  that  within,  produces  a 
second  ebb  till  low  water.    Near  the  month  of  the 


harbour  is  a  bank,  from  which  lax]^  quantitiea  of 
o^teis  are  taken,  to  be  fattened  m  the  creeka  of 
Essex  and  Rent 

Poole,  which  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
has  received  several  new  charters,  the  principal 
being  in  the  10  Eliz.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform 
Act,  it  is  divided  Into  two  wards,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  The 
bor.  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  House  of  Commoiu 
since  the  reign  of  £dward  III.,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Refoim  Act  being  in  the  members  of 
the  corporation,  resident  and  non-resident.  The 
electoral  limits  were  enlaxged  as  above  mentioned 
bv  the  Boundary  Act ;  and  in  1865  it  had  566  rjeg. 
efectors.  Markets  on  Monday  and  Thnnday ;  fairs. 
May  1  and  Nov.  2. 
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